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Committee  on  Militabt  Affairs, 

Tuesday,  May  U,  1907. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  adjoarnment,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bolkeley,  Warner,*Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  be  taken  up  before  we  call  a  witness  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  do  here.  All 
the  prxK«edings  of  the  Penrose  court-martial  are  here  in  bound  form, 
and  many  of  the  witnesses  now  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  us  were  exam- 
ined there.  We  have  frequently  said  that  tnis  is  all  before  us,  but  1 
want  now  to  offer  it  formally  in  evidence;  not  to  have  it  reprinted,  or 
to  go  to  any  expense  about  it,  but  1  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
whole  thing  is  formally  offered  and  is  in  evidence. 

He  Chairman.  That  is,  it  is  before  us  just  as  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  evidence  accompanying  it  are  before  us. 

^nator  Foraker.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that ,  most  of  these 
witnesses  were  very  thoroughly  examined  and  cross-examined  before 
the  court-martial. 

Senator  Warner.  As  some  of  your  witnesses  were,  also. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  exactly.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  over 
the  same  thing.  1  want  to  ask  each  witness  a  few  questions;  but  the 
cross-examination  there  would  be  in  the  main  entirely  satisfactory 
tome. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  simply  this  idea  about  it,  that  these  mat- 
ters are  here  before  us,  and  they  will  be  before  the  Senate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  they  will  be  in.  1  wanted  to  call  attention 
formally  to  the  fact  that  the  testimony  was  taken  under  oath,  and  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination. 

The  CHArBHAX.  I  suppose  your  suggestion  is  that  this  is  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  whole  as  what  came  with  the  President's  messaged 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  interpolate  it  en  bloc  in 
these  proceedings? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  want  it  reprinted,  or  to  go  to  anj 
expense.  I  only  want  it  understood  that  it  is  formally  offered  and  is 
in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  have  not  yet  the  Macklin  court-martial 
proc^din^,  but  we  will  get  them. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Foraker,  the  daily  hours  of  the  sitting  of  the 
committee  were  fixed  at  10.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  ra.  and  2  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 

At  11.20  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
May  15, 1907,  »t  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  Military  Aitaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday,  May  16, 1907. 
The  conunittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  BENBAIiL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full,  please. — A.  I  am  a  little  hard  of  hear- 
ing, gentlemen.  I  think  that  I  ought  to  be  near  you  when  you  ask  me 
questions. 

Q.  Just  give  your  name. — A.  G.  W.  Kendall. 

Q.  What  is  your  age,  Mr.  Kendall  ? — A.  Sevens-two  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  I  have  made  that  my  home 
since  1859. 

Q.  Are  you  a  property  holder  there? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Do  you  own  property  ? — A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  m  the  service? — A.  I  never  was  in  the  service 
since  the  unpleasantness.  I  was  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the 
Japanese  expedition  that  left  the  United  States,  left  New  York,  in 
1853.    Since  then  I  have  been  in  civil  service;  that  is,  in  business. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  That  was  the  expedition  under  Commodore  Perry? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  what  has  been  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  mechanical  and 
civil  engineer. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  is  there  in 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  building. 

Q.  You  know  that  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  other  property  in  that  vicinity  ? — A.  I  own  four 
other  buildings  on  what  is  called  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  Fifteenth  street.  Is  that  what  we  have  been  calling  Garrison 
Road? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  nirfit  of  the  13th  of  August,  last  year,  at 
the  time  of  the  affray  there  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  was  living  at  the 
time,  and  had  been  for  some  little  time  previous  to  that,  up  over  the 
Western  Union  office. 

Q.  In  that  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  fronting  on  the  Government 
wall. 

Q.  Does  that  building  front  on  Elizabeth  street  or  on  Fifteenth 
street? — A.  On  both  Elizabeth  street  and  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  corner? — A.  Itight  on  the  corner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  time  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  came  there — 
the  colored  soldiers? — A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  living  there  at  that  time  in  the  same  placet — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  what  was  the  first  you  knew  of  any 
disturbance  ? — A.  I  was  asleep  when  the  first  shots  were  fired,  and  at 
the  second  shot,  which  probably  was  a  second  or  two  afterwards,  I 
got  up  and  went  to  my  front  window,  which  is  the  window  facing 
towara  the  garrison. 
Q.  Toward  the  garrison? — ^A.  Facing  southeast;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  width  of  Garrison  road  at  that  point  at  what  you 
call  Fifteenth  street?— A.  Thirty  feet 
Q.  Thirty  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  distance  from  your  house  to  the  brick  wall  of 
the  garrison  ? — ^A.  From  the  window  where  I  was  looking  out  it  was 
about  35  feet. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting — the  first  shooting — I  will  get 
you  to  state  if  you  saw  anv  parties  movine  about  there  at  the  garri- 
son!— ^A.  I  looked  out  of  tnis  window — well,  probably  in  two  seconds 
after  the  second  shot  was  fired.  I  just  got  out  of  my  bed — my  bed 
was  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the  window — ^and  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  at  my  right,  at  the  entrance  of  the  big  gate  going 
into  the  garrison,  there  are  two  lights  over  that,  two  large  bghts, 
and  my  attention  was  naturally  called  toward  those  lights,  because 
the  shots  apparently  were  at  the  right-hand  side  of  me,  and  I  saw 
from  three  to  five  men  coming  apparently  toward  the  big  gate,  as 
thou^  they  were  coming  out  into  Elizabeth  street,  but  uiey  were 
about  halfway  between  the  end  of  the  barracks — ^D,  I  believe  you  call 
it;  the  lower  one  [indicating  on  map] — they  were  about  halfway 
betwixt  there  and  here  [indicating]  when  I  saw  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  barracks  that  is  nearest  to  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  D.    They  were  about  there  from  the  end  of  that  barracks. 

Q,  Which  end,  the  nearest  to  the  gate? — A^  About  halfway  to  the 
entrance  to  the  gate  when  I  saw  them.  Just  as  I  glanced  at  them 
there  was  a  shot  at  the  left  and  that  drew  my  attention  up  that  way. 

Senator  Forakee.  How  many  men  did  you  say  you  saw  there! 

Senator  Wabneb.  He  said  three  to  five. 

Senator  Forakeb.  From  three  to  five? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

The  WmvESS.  I  looked  up  to  the  left,  and  saw  a  number  of  men,  I 
d(mt  know  how  many,  but  I  judge  there  were  ten  or  twelve,  and  as 
my  vision  rested  on  those  there  were  two  shots  fired,  and  I  thought 
at  the  time  they  were  fired  from  a  self-cocking  pistol,  and  I  thmk 
that  the  ^ots  were  fired  from  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Now, 
I  am  not  positive  about  that,  but  it  was  done  just  about  as  quick  as  a 
man  wouH  puU  the  trigger  of  a  self-cocking  pistol.  These  shots 
ime  elevated.  I  saw  the  flash  from  the  weapon,  and  it  was  shooting 
up,  nearly  a  north  course,  but  elevated  as  though  it  was  a  signal  of 
some  kind,  and  I  judged  right  away  it  was  an  alarm  of  fire. 

Q-  You  thought  it  was  an  alarm  of  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir;  seeing  it  ele- 
vated up,  because  I  knew  that  the  man  was  not  shooting  at  anything. 

By  Senator  Tauafebbo: 

Q.  Were  these  shot8_  inside  of  the  inclosure  of  the  barracks? — A. 
Yea,  or;  Oiey  were  inside. 

Senator  Tauafebbo.  Very  well. 

The  Wmrass.  Those  men  were  together,  were  grouped  together  at 
that  time,  and  were  about  where  that  letter  F  is  ^indicating  on  map]. 
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By  Senator  Warnbb: 
Q.  Now,  will  you  please,  in  giving  your  answers,  not  say  "  right 
there  "  and  "  right  here,"  but  indicate  it  so  that  the  stenographer  may 
get  down  to  something  which  will  be  intelligible?  Will  you  mention 
what  street  it  b  on,  or  the  location,  as  near  as  you  can? — ^A.  Well, 
they  were  about  midway  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  barracks? — A.  Barracks  Bj  and  they  were  moving  that 
way,  to  the  northwest,  or  the  north  [indicating] — ^the  northeast,  I 
suppose  it  is.  The  line  of  this  wall  I  judge  runs  nearly  east  and  west 
They  were  moving  that  way  at  the  time  those  shots  were  fired.  They 
were  apparently  coming  together  there  from  different  places.  Now, 
my  observation  of  those  men  at  the  time  was  just  merely  a  glance,  you 
understand,  because  I  did  not  apprehend  anything.  I  knew  that  the 
men  belonged  there.  I  never  could  look  out  of  my  window  day  or 
night  without  seeing  some  men  around  there.  They  were  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  there.  I  saw  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
only  thing  that  called  my  attention  to  the  men  moving  there  was 
simply  the  shots.  The  reports  of  the  gun  were  out  of  the  common, 
and  that  drawed  my  attention  to  it,  and  after  those  two  shots  were 
fired  there  I  went  to  the  wii>dow  on  the  other  side  of  my  building 
there  to  look  out  to  see  if  I  could  see  a  light,  a  flare,  from  me  fire.  I 
saw  nothing  there,  and  I  returned  to  this  side,  there,  and  looked  down 
here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  is,  you  turned  to  the  side  fronting  on  Elizabeth  street  ?^ — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  going  across  that  room,  20  feet,  looking  out  of  one  win- 
dow and  then  ba<^  and  looking  out  of  the  other  was  the  time  that  I 
was  not  looking  at  these  men.  Outside  of  that,  until  they  went  over 
the  wall  I  was  looking  at  them  all  the  time.  When  I  looked  at  them 
again,  when  I  turned  back  to  the  window  overlooking  the  garrison, 
they  were  close  to  the  wall. 

Q.  Close  to  the  wall  inside  or  outside  of  the  garrison? — A.  Inside 
of  the  garrison.  There  is  a  little  building  i*ight  up  in  there  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  You  say  "right  up  in  there."  Can  you  not  describe  the 
location? — A.  Well,  right  abreast  of  the  alley  there  was  a  small 
building  in  there,  and  they  were  huddled  in  there.  Those  I  could 
see  from  the  reflection  of  the  light  were  in  there.  That  building  is 
whitewashed. 

Q.  That  building  is  in  rear  of  the  wall  of  the  barracks? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  say  the  building  was  whitewashed f — A.  Yes,  sir:  we 
call  it  whitewashed.  There  was  whitewash  there  in  other  places, 
and  it  had  some  blueing  in  it.  ^Vhen  it  was  put  on  it  was  genuine 
lead  color,  I  suppose,  but  it  fades  out  and  gets  to  be  a  dirty  white. 

Q.  Proceed. — ^A.,The  next  thing  I  saw  of  these  men  they  were 
going  over  the  wall,  and  after  they  got  out  into  the  street,  into  Fif- 
teenfli  street,  I  couldn't  tell  which  way  they  went.  They  were  out  of 
my  sight.  Except  when  they  went  over  the  wall  they  were  so  far 
away  from  the  lights  at  the  entrance  to  the  post  there  that  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  tell  who  or  what  they  were.  I  just  saw  the  forms.  The 
only  men  I  identified  sure  were  those  that  were  close  to  the  window. 
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Q.  Ton  say  the  only  men  yon  identified  butb  were  what  men? — ^A. 
The  only  men  I  identified  sure  were  the  first  ones  I  saw  when  I  was 
looking  oat  of  the  -window.    They  were  close  up  under  the  light. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — ^A.  I  think  tiiere  were  five 
of  them,  bat  1  am  sure  there  were  three.  I  think  there  were  five. 
Tou  SMj  I  jast  glanced  at  those  men,  knowing  they  ought  to  be  there, 
and  I  dxd  not 

Q.  Were  those  white  men  or  colored  men  ? — ^A.  Those  were  colored 
mm,  with  the  army  uniform. 

Q.  Speak  a  little  louder. — A.  They  were  colored  men,  black  men, 
viUi  the  army  uniform  on. 

Q.  You  say  they  turned,  as  I  understood,  up  to  the  left?  That  is, 
joa  mean  to  the  left  as  you  were  looking  into  the  gate  from  Fifteenth 
street? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  turned  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  seemed  to  collect  together  before  going  over  the 
wall,  wiUi  other  parties? — ^A.  They  collected  together  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  going  over,  the  wall  at  one  place,  and  that  was 
just  at  the  west  side  oi  that — I  don't  know  what  you  call  it — it  is  a 
water-dosetk 

By  S«iator  Soott: 
Q.  How  high  was  that  wall  where  they  went  over?— A.  The  wall? 
Q.  What  was  the  height  of  the  wall  where  they  went  over? — ^A. 
About  4  feet — 1^  feet,  I  suppose. 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  As  I  understand,  these  three  or  five  men  you  saw  here  were 
near  the  gate! — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  the  gate — that  is,  inside  of  the 
gate  about,  I  judge,  halfway  betwixt  the  barracks  and  the  wall. 

Q.  And  then  they  turned,  you  say,  to  the  left.  That  would  be  up 
toward  C  barracks? — A.  And  went  up  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Where  they  collected  and  got  over  the  wall,  about  what  point 
was  that?  We  have  been  calling  up  that  way  east,  Mr.  Rendall;  it 
is  norUieast  [indicating  on  mapj. — A.  Northeast ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  we  have  been  calling  it  east.  Now,  when  you  say  they  were 
e(dlecting,  was  that  up  toward  the  east  end  of  barracks  B  ? — A.  No. 
I  do  not  Know,  gentleman — ^you  may  think  I  am  a  little  presumptuous 
about  this,  but  that  map  is  not  correct. 

Q.  That  we  have  found  out. — ^A.  That  map  is  not  correct. 

Q.  No ;  it  is  not. — A.  I  wish  to  explain  here.  You  can  see  by  the 
(dictographs  here.  The  width  of  this  street  is  the  width  between 
these  Buildings  here,  and  this  comes  up  on  a  true  line  with  Elizabeth 
street  [indicating]  and  this  is  on  a  line  here,  and  this  building  here, 
the  line  comes  rignt  straight  across  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  not  exactly  right. — ^A.  This  is  a  little  out  of  the 
way  here. 

Q.  There  is  also  a  small  gate  here  just  opposite  your  house,  op- 
posite the  sidewalk  on  Elizafeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  foot  gate,  for  foot  passengers? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  is 
a  plank  sidewalk  that  runs  clear  past  the  entrance  of  this  building 
here,  and  then  this  comes  and  turns  and  runs  that  way  [indicating 
on  map].  That  is  a  little  confusing  to  me  on  account  of  not  locating 
it  exactly,  bat  the  locati<m  of  that  street  is  out  cona6derable. 
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Q.  I  understand  the  general  location  of  the  barracks  is  correct, 
except  for  those  inaccuracies  you  have  spoken  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  witnesses  have  stated  that  that  is  not  just  correct  Now 
you  say  that  after  these  men  got  over  the  wall — ^these  parties — ^you  do 
not  know  just  what  direction  they  tookt — ^A.  No,  sir.  As  far  as  I 
saw  they  just  dropped  down  on  the  street.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could,  if  I  had  wanted  to,  have  seen  where  they  went,  but  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  got  over  the  wall  at  that 
point  there  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  abreast  of  that  alley. 

Q.  Just  state  again,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  point  at  which  they 

Sot  over  the  wall. — ^A.  They  got  over  the  wall  about  here,  as  far  as 
le  map  is  concerned,  at  Elizabeth  street  [indicating],  and  when  you 
take  the  barracks  into  consideration,  it  was  about  in  the  center  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  In  the  center  of  barracks  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  tihis  bar- 
racks is  down  here.  The  end  of  that  barracks  there  ought  to  have 
been  about  there  [indicating  on  mapj ;  but  they  got  over  right  at  that 
alley,  and  right  in  here  is  this  building  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  alley  between  Elizal^th  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  30  feet,  too,  I  think.  I  don't  know  exactly 
the  width  of  that  alley.  There  is  where  they  got  over  the  wall,  and 
dropped  down,  and  where  they  went  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  see  the 
men  after  that  until  the  roll  was  called. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  after  that? — A.  Sure  fivew 

Q.  I  know,  but  in  the  entire  town. — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no 
idea. 

Q.  After  these  men  got  over  the  wall,  will  you  state  how  the  shoot- 
ing sounded,  whether  it  was  going  from  the  barracks  down  into 
the  town,  if  you  have  an  idea  ? — A.  The  first  reports  that  I  noticed 
after  they  crossed  over  the  wall  were  probably  thirty  seconds  after 
they  got  over  the  wall.  They  appeared  to  be  in  the  alley,  back  in  a 
north  direction  of  my  house.  That  would  bring  it  back  about  the 
comer  of  that  block,  about  where  that  number  "  14  "  is,  on  Fourteenth 
street. 

Q.  About  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes.  That  is  where  they 
sounded. 

Q.  On  Fourteenth,  but  up  that  allej  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  I  judged  the  first 
^ots  were,  although  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  But  they 
sounded  that  way.  Then  the  reports  receded  farther  up  until  they 
got  so  far  that  I  could  only  hear  them  indistinctly.  I  couldn't  hear 
tnem  plain. 

Q.  Was  your  house  shot  into  that  night,  Mr.  Rendall? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  one  shot  entered  the  house  in  the  lower  end  of  the  roof. 
The  roof  projects  over  the  siding.  It  passed  through  five  thicknesses 
of  lumber  on  that  side  of  the  house,  through  my  mosquito  bar  over 
my  bed,  and  throu^  four  thicknesses  of  lumber  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  and  went  out. 

Q.  It  went  through  the  house,  through  all  those  thicknesses  of 
lumber,  and  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir.  fi  passed  diagonally  across 
the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  there  that  evening,  an3^ing  particu- 
lar, with  reference  to  the  time  the  ball  went  through  the  house? — ^A. 
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At  t^e  tdme  that  shot  penetrated  the  house  my  wife  and  myself  were 
lookW  out  of  the  window  facing  on  Elizabem  street,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  shots,  I  don't  know  how  many,  I  will  say  sure  of  a 
hi^-powered  gun,  that  I  could  almost  feel  the  concussion  of  the  shot. 
At  the  time  my  ri^t  hand  was  on  my  wife's  Moulder,  and  we  were 
both  looking  out  of  the  window  together,  and  there  was  some  dust 
fell  on  the  back  of  my  hand,  and  she  said : "  Let's  get  away  from  here ; 
there  is  sometiiing  wrong.'' 

Q.  Please  speak  a  litue  louder. — ^A.  She  says,  "Let's  get  away 
from  here,"  and  my  hand  slipped  off  of  her  nightgown,  and  I  felt  a 
lot  of  little  splinters,  and  I  oidn't  know  untU  me  next  morning  that 
the  house  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet;  but  I  knew  that  there  was 
some  dust,  or  something.  I  thought  it  was  the  percussion  of  the  air, 
which  would  drive  something  loose,  although  those  buildings  are  new. 
I  couldn't  tell  what  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  only  one  eye,  I  belieye? — A.  That  is  all;  only 
one  good  one,  and  that  is  not  extra. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  clear,  Mr.  Rendall,  that  those  three  to  five  men 
that  you  saw  there,  that  you  speak  of  first,  were  colored  men  and  sol- 
diers, the  men  that  you  saw  inside  of  the  wall! — ^A.  Positive  that 
tiiey  were ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  soldiers  when  they  returned,  if  they  were 
soldiers  that  you  saw  ? — A.  I  did  not  I  did  not  I  was  looking  out 
of  the  window  until  the  commissioned  officer  assembled  the  men  and 
was  calling  the  roll,  and  I  did  not  see  a  man  returning. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  prejudice  against  the  colored  soldiers  coming 
there? — A.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  in  favor  of  them  coming 
there. 

Q.  You  had  no  prejudice  against  them? — A.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  him  anything  more. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  Senator  Warner  asked  you  if  you  had  but  one  eye.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  blind  in  the  other  eye? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  blind  in  this  one  eye? — ^A.  I  have  been 
blind  in  this  raght  eye  since  the  year  1866. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  accident  at  that  time? — A.  WeU,  yes.  There 
was  a  splinter  from  a  piece  of  steel  struck  my  eye. 

Q.  And  destroyed  your  sight,  did  it,  in  that  eye? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  wear  classes.  How  is  the  strength  of  your 
other  eye? — A.  Well,  I  couldirt  estimate  that;  it  has  come  on  me  so 
bv  degrees,  my  sight  failing;  but  apparently  I  can  see,  with  proper 
glasses,  as  well  as  I  ever  could.  I  can  read  the  finest  print,  and  I 
can  see  at  a  long  distance  nearly  as  well  as  I  could  when  I  was  35  or 
40  years  of  age.  If  there  is  a  defect,  it  has  come  on  me  so  gradually 
that  I  can  hardly  appreciate  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  wearing  glasses  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ore  of  your  eyesight? — A.  I  have  been  wearing  glasses  continuously 
sbce  the  winter  of  1880. 
Q;  Since  the  winter  of  what? — ^A.  Since  the  winter  of  1880. 
Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  now  72  years  of 

«gef— A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  this? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  a  very  still, 
starlight  night,  without  any  moon.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a 
medium  dark  night. 

Q.  A  medium  dark  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  about  36  feet  from  the  window 
where  you  were  looking  out,  across  Grarrison  road  or  Fifteenth  street, 
to  the  garrison  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  35  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  window  out  of  which  you  were  looking 
to  the  gate — the  large  gate? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  be  at  an  angle  from 
my  window,  off,  and  I  suppose  probably  you  might  add  10  feet  to 
that;  say  45  feet. 

Q.  That  would  be  45  feet  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  teU  me  how  far  it  is  from  that  window  up  to  the  mouth 
of  that  alley,  opposite  which  you  saw  the  men  get  over  the  wall? — 
A.  To  the  moutn  of  the  alley,  the  western  edge  of  it,  it  is  118  feet. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  this  window  that  you  were  looking  out  of,  up  to  this 
point  where  they  got  over  ?^ — A.  Up  to  the  center  of  the  alley  it  would 
be  about  150  feet. 

Q.  About  150  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  center  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Those  lots  there  are  120  feet. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  window  that  you  were  looking  out  of,  down  here 
at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets,  up  to  that  point 
would  be,  you  think,  150  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lamps  after  you  leave  the  gate,  going  up  Fif- 
teenth street  in  that  direction,  until  you  come  to  Washington  street  ? — ■ 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you  exactly. 

Q.  Are  they  any  lijrhts  of  any  kind  after  you  leave  the  gate  here, 
where  there  are  two  lights,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  until  you  get 
up  to  Washington  street,  on  Fifteenth  street? — A.  I  know  there  is  a 
lamp-post  on  mis  comer  up  here  [indicating] . 

Q.  That  comer  is  the  corner  of  Washington  street,  you  mean  ? — A. 
On  this  comer  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Which  corner  do  you  mean?  Take  this  rod  and  point  to  it. — 
A.  The  lamp-post  is  on  private  property,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  the  lamp  lighted.    It  is  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  It  is  never  lighted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  n.ot  marked  on  here  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  mere  fact  that  there  was  a  lamp-post  there  would  not  help 
you  much  in  looking,  unless  the  lamp  was  lighted? — A.  No,  sir. 
Tliat  is  not  city  property ;  it  is  private  property. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  from  three  to  nve  men  down  here  in  the  rear 
of  the  barracks  next  to  the  river,  as  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  midway  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  distance  from  the  wall  to  the  barracks? — ^A. 
It  is  about  75  feet. 

Q.  Seventy-five  feet.  So  that  they  would  be  about  37^  feet  from 
the  wall,  inside? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  point  of  the  barracks  were  they  opposite  when  you 
saw  them  ? — A.  Wnen  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  those  men 
first  they  were  about  where  that  letter  "A  "  is  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  They  were  not  in  the  rear  of  D  Company  barracks  at  all? — ^A. 
They  were  moving  from  that  way,  though. 
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Q.  Movine  as  if  they  had  ccnne  up  from  that  way! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  mey  in  the  roadway? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  oflf  of  the 
grass.    They  were  in  the  roadway. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  not  in  the  rear  of  any  barracks  at  all? — A. 
In  the  rear  possibly ;  no. 
Q.  They  were  simply  in  that  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  you  saw  them  passing  eastwardly  as  if  going  up  between 
B  barracks  and  the  wall?— A.  Yes;  exactly. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  looked  out  a  moment  and 
then  went  up  to  another  winaow.  How  far  did  these  men  go  when 
you  were  looking  at  them  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  I  would  say 
they  went  up  to  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  saw  them  go  up  that  far? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  They 
got  up  but  a  very  short  distance,  and  before  they  had  passed  the  line 
of  this  street  here  [indicating]  there  was  this  shot  tnat  called  my 
attention,  of  a  high-power  gun,  that  I  took  to  be  up  here  somewhere 
[indicating]. 
Q.  Indicate  as  near  as  you  can  where  that  shot  was. 
The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  The  stenographer  will  have  a 
record  which  will  not  mean  very  much,  from  this,  I  am  afraid.  Can 
yon  not  fix  the  location  more  definitely  ? 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  The  shot  which  I  imderstood  you  to  locate,  and  now  to  call 
attention  to,  was  the  shot  that  was  elevated? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was 
the  shot  that  changed  my  view. 

Q.  Then  you  ceased  to  look  at  these  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I 
was  looking  up  there.  After  I  ceased  looking  at  these  men,  that 
shot  was  fired,  and  that  called  my  attention,  and  I  looked  up  there 
and  saw  these  men;  I  couldn't  tell  who  they  were,  but  they  were 
soldiers,  and  my  attention  was  called  there  because  they  were  moving. 

Q.  Let  us  locate  those  men  and  find  out  how  many  there  were  of 
them  you  saw  when  you  looked  to  your  left.  Where  did  you  see 
tiiem! — A.  The  men  1  saw  to  the  left,  they  were  about  where  that 
letter  "A"  is. 

Q.  They  were  about,  near,  the  middle  of  barracks  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  they  moving  toward  the  alley  ? — A.  They  were  mov- 
ing, and  appeared  to  be  assembling  together,  coming  into  one  place. 

Q.  How  many  shots  had  you  heard  up  to  that  time?  I  understood 
you  to  say  you  were  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  how  many  shots  were  fired  before 
you  got  awake? — A.  S^o,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  were  awakened  by  firing? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  kind  of  shots  were  they  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Out  of  what  kind  of  an  arm  were  they  fired  ? — A.  I  think  they 
were  pistols. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  so  testified,  have  you  not,  that  they  were  pistol 
^ots? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not;  but  that  was  my  im- 
pression at  the  time,  that  they  were  pistol  shots,  because  thev  were  so 
idoae  t^ether  that  it  was  peculiar^  and  I  took  more  notice  or  it. 

Q.  "Xou  testified  before  the  citizens'  committee,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  thoe  was  no  testimony  taken 
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Q.  You  made  a  statement,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  before  the  citizens'  committee  the  following 

day  after  this  occurrence,  or  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards ^A. 

Maybe  so,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  these  were  pistol  shots? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  We  will  see,  after  a  while.  Then  you  testified  before  Mr. 
Purdy  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  that  the.se  were  pistol  shots,  did  you  not? — 
'  A.  I  told  him  that  the  shots  that  I  saw  the  flashes  from  were  pistol 
shots. 

Q.  Which  were  they? — ^A.  They  were  the  shots  that  were  fired 
from  the  group  of  men  that  were  there,  about  where  that  letter  "  F  " 
is  on  the  map  [indicating]. 

Q.  Will  you  not  point  to  where  that  "F"  is? — ^A.  About  the 
middle  of  a  barracks  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  You  heard  that  shot?     You  did  not  see  that  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  caused  you  to  turn  your  head  to  the  left? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  turned  to  the  left,  you  saw  those  two  shots 
fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them,  and  they  were  elevated,  and  that 
was  what  made  me  think  it  v/as  an  alarm  of  fire. 

Q.  You  testified  to  that  before  the  citizens'  committee? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  also  before  Mr.  Purdy,  did  you  not? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  No :  you  do  not  pretend  to  locate  exactly  where  those  two  shots 
were  fired  from ;  that  is,  to  an  absolute  certainty  ?  You  simply  think 
it  was  in  that  neighborhood,  I  understand — A.  I  can  locate  it  within 
a  few  feet. 

Q.  Locate  that  on  this  map  as  nearly  as  you  can. — ^A.  It  was  over 
about  the  center  of  barracks  B,  and  halfway  between  the  barracks 
and  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  voices? — A.  I  heard  voices,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  to-day  what  that  was,  because  my  hearing  is  imperfect,  and  it 
is  almost  inapossible  for  me  to  be  sure,  and  what  1  am  not  positive  of, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  state  before  the  citizens'  committee,  did  you  not, 
without  any  qualification  of  that  kind,  that  you  heard  voices? — 
A.  The  citizens'  committee? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  am  not  positive.  I  never  have  seen  a  report  of  the 
citizens'  committee,  anything  that  I  said  there.  I  don't  know  what 
I  did  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  citizens'  committee,  and  also 
again  before  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  some  one  said  "  There  he  goes?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  before  the- citizens'  committee,  did  you  not,  that 
he  said  it  in  a  low  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  the  tone  of  that  voice  before,  Mr. 
Purdy  ? — A.  I  said  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  heard  that 
remark,  "  Here  we  go,"  or  "  There  they  go.^'  But  what  it  was  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  How  far  were  those  people  away  from  the  window  where  you 
were  stationed  when  that  expression  was  used? — A.  Betwixt  90  and 
100  feet,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  Tbu  have  just  told  us,  have  you  not,  that  they  got  over  the  wall 
■t  a  distance  of  about  150  feet  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  spoken  just  as  they  got  over  the  wall  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  spoken  before  they  made  the  move  to  go  over  the  wall.  These 
men  were  grouped  together,  apparently  undecided  what  to  do.  I 
just  glanced  at  them,  and  then  that  expression  was  made,  and  they 
made  a  break  for  the  wall. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  how  many  shots  you  heard  after  you  got  awake, 
before  YOU  saw  these  men  down  at  the  gate. — ^A.  How  many  shots? 
Q.   xee. — ^A-  I  would  not  be  positive  of  hearing  only  two  ^ots, 
but  I  saw  the  men  after  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Then*  did  you  hear  any  other  shots  after  you  saw  those  men 
until  you  heard  the  one  shot  that  caused  you  to  look  to  the  left! — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
Q.  Ajid  then  after  that  you  saw  two  other  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  seemed  to  be  fired  in  the  air? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  of  these  shots  you  thought 
were  fired  from  pistols. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whi<di  ones  were  not? — A.  The  only  two  shots  that  I  thought 
at  the  time  were  fired  from  pistols  I  thought  were  fired  from 
pistols  simply  because  they  were  fired  so  close  to  the  man's  head 
who  held  the  weapon,  and  it  was  just  about  as  fast  as  he  could  pull 
a  self-oocking  pistol — ^pull  the  trigger. 

Q.  Did  yon  testify  at  any  time  that  you  heard  five  shots  down 
below  you  toward  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  ityou  heard  those  five  s^ts,  and  where  do  you 
locate  them? — A,  Well,  you  have  only  taken  me  to  the  time  of  the 
pistol  shots.  During  the  time  that  the  men  were  moving  there  were 
two  other  shots  fired,  at  least,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  there 
being  any  more  than  two;  and  they  were  fired  out  of  my  line  of 
visiixi,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  flashes.    I  only  heard  the  reports. 

Q-  The  only  shots  you  saw  were  the  two? — A.  I  saw  either  the 
reflecticm  of  Uie  flash  or  the  flash  of  eve^  shot  I  have  mentioned 
of  the  five  shots,  except  the  one  I  speak  of  as  being  previous  to  my 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  you  can  not  locate  the 
shots  definitely  that  you  only  saw  the  reflection  from? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  two  shots  you  saw  the  flashes  from  when  they  were 
fired  were  tiioee  fired  in  the  garrison,  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  these  men  were  assemblmg? — A.  Tnose  were  the  only  ones  I 
coold  locate  positively  where  they  were  fired. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  voices  crying  out  at  the  time  those  shots  were 
fired? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  thought  I  heard  a  mumbling — talking  in  a 
suppressed  voice— but  I  could  not  distinguish  anjrthing. 

Q-  They  were  a  considerable  distance  from  you?    Did  you  see  any- 
body come  out  of  the  gate? — A.-  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  got  up  and  looked  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  firing 
comm«iced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  were  looking  ri^t  at  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  if  there  had  been  a  group  of  men  outside  of  the  gate,  at 
the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  street,  right  under  your  comer,  you  certainly 
would  hare  seen  them,  would  you  not? — ^A>  Very  likely;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  group  of  men  down  on  Fifteenth  street  in  the 
neighborhood  of  your  residence,  the  telegraph  office,  assemble  and 
then  separate,  one  part  going  down  Elizabeth  street  and  the  other 
part  ^ing  up  Fifteenth  street? — ^A.  You  mean  during  the  time  of 
thefirmgi 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  eir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind  that  night? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Yet  you  were  so  situated  that  you  could  hardly  have  helped 
seeing  that  if  that  had  occurred.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  candle- 
power  of  those  lamps  over  the  gate? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  is  the  candlepower  of  these  lamps  over  at*the  gate? — 
A.  Accurately  speaking,  I  could  not  say,  but  I  judge  they  are  60 
candlepower. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Fifty  candlepower, .each  one. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  these  shots  you  heard, 
altogether,  inside  of  the  garrison  wall? — A.  How  many  I  heard 
inside  of  the  garrison  wall  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  you  thought  were  fired  inside. — ^A.  Positively,  I  can 
not  swear  that  I  heard  more  than  five. 

Q.  You  can  not  swear  that  you  heard  more  than  five? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  another  occasion,  swear  that  you  heard  as  many 
as  thirty? — ^A.  I  could  not  swear.  As  I  am  telling  you  now,  I  can 
only  swear  to  the  shots  being  inside  or  outside  of  the  garrison  wall 
that  I  either  saw  the  flashes  of  or  the  reflection  of  the  flashes  of.  I 
heard  a  good  many  shots,  but  I  could  not  swear  that  they  were  inside 
or  outside  of  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  I  will  find  what  I  am  looking  for  on  that  testimony  in  a 
minute.  You  are  entirely  positive  uiat  at  the  distance  you  were 
from  where  those  three  to  five  men  were  you  could  tell  that  they 
were  colored  soldiers  and  that  they  were  dressed  in  uniform? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  inside  of  the  gate,  as  I  understood  you,  a  distance 
of  perhaps  37^  feet;  that  is  midway  between  the  wall  and  the  line 
of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  would  be  added  to  the  45  feet  that  you  said  the  dis- 
tance was  from  your  window  to  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  make  tho  distance  that  they  were  away  from  you 
75  or  80  feet? — A. "The  distance  from  me;  but  the  distance  from  the 
lights  to  where  they  were  could  not  be  over  40  feet. 

Q.  Yes.  They  were  40  feet  away  from  the  lights? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
not  more  than  that. 

Q.  Seventy -five  or  80  feet  away  from  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  other  men  were  how  far,  where  you  saw  them 
assembling;  how  far  from  you? — A.  Not  exceeding  100  feet. 

Q.  About  100  feet  to  where  they  were  assembling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  men  assembling.  You  do  not  pretend  to 
tell  whether  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  tell  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  about  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  was  the  scavenger  at  the  fort  at 
that  time,  Tamayo  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him 
He  has  been  connected  with  my  family  ever  sines  he  was  a  little  kid. 
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Q.  He  has  been  connected  with  your  family  ? — A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  He  is  a  good,  reputable  man,  is  he? — A.  His  sister  is  a  servant 
of  mine. 

Q.  Yes.  He  is  a  truthful  man,  is  he  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  always  had 
that  opinion  of  him. 

Q.  You  always  had  that  opinion  of  him  ?  He  bears  that  reputation, 
does  he  not,  in  the  community  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  anything  of  him  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  hear  his  cart? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing anything  of  the  scavenger  that  night,  but  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  me  to  hear  him,  and  the  movement  of  his  cart. 

Q.  He  has  an  iron  bed  on  his  cart,  has  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  rattled  and  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  when  he  moved  ?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Particularly  when  he  was  moving  rapidly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
pretty  noisy. 

Q.  And  if  he  was  there  moving  off,  making  a  rattling  noise,  you 
did  not  either  hear  or  see  him? — ^A.  I  did  not  tiiat  night,  sure. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  we  are  concerned  about  here. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  he  claimed  to  have  been  there? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  when  did  you  find  out  that  he  claimed  to  have  been 
there? — ^A.  I  never  did  find  it  out. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not? — ^A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  a  sentinel  on  dutnr  there? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  two  shots  fired  in  the  air? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  kind,  or  did  you  hear  the  reports  of  those 
shots  so  that  you  could  tell  us  whether  they  were  fired  out  of  a  high- 
power  gun  or  were  pistol  shots? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
say  that  they  were  fired  out  of  a  high-power  gun,  any  more  than  the 
extra  report;  that  is,  the  noise  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  not  tell  us  whether  these  shots  that  you  saw 
fired  in  the  air  were  fired  out  of  a  high-power  gun  or  whether  they 
were  fired  out  of  a  pistol? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  were  fired  out  of  a  high-power  gun. 

Q.  All  you  can  say  is  that  you  saw  shots  fired  into  the  air? — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  you  saw  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two. 

Q.  And  one  was  fired  immediately  before  you  saw  those  two,  which 
caused  you  to  look  to  your  left? — ^A.  I  only  saw  the  r^ection  of  that 
shot 

Q.  I  understand  that  You  heard  three  shots,  though? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  shot  you  heard,  which  caused  you  to  turn  to  the 
left,  was  fired  at  the  same  place,  as  nearly  as  you  could  make  out,  that 
you  saw  the  two  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  man  evidently  fired  all  three  of  them,  did  he  not? — ^A. 
No.  sir^  I  flunk  not 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  my  eye  was  on  the  group 
of  men  just  as  those  two  ehaia  .were  fired,  and  probably  the  shot  that 
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brought  my  attention  to  it,  if  it  was  fired  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
fired  by  some  other  man  a  little  above,  because  the  sound  was  not  the 
same. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  difference  in  the  sound 
of  the  first  shot  and  the  other  two  shots? — A.  The  two  shots  that  I 
saw  the  flashes  of  were  the  same  as  a  pistol  shot  would  be,  and  the 
others  were  not. 

Q.  According  to  your  jud^ent  all  those  first  shots  were  j^tol 
shots,  were  they  not;  that  is,  me  shots  that  awakened  you? — A.  They 
might  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  that  they  were? — A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  If  the  first  shots  that  awakened  you  were  pistol  shots,  and  all 
these  other  shots  were  pistol  shots — I  mean  down  to  the  last  two  that 
you  have  spoken  of  that  were  fired  in  the  air — ^then  there  were  no  high- 
power  shots  fired  at  all,  were  there,  until  after  these  men  started  for 
the  wall? — ^A.  I  could  not  say;  I  am  not  expert  enough  in  the  differ- 
ent reports — in  the  reports  of  different  arms — ^to  tell,  out  my  impres- 
sion at  the  time  was  that  the  shots  I  saw  fired,  the  flashes  from  which 
I  saw,  were  from  pistols. 

Q,  You  thought  they  were  from  pistols? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
my  impressicm. 

Q.  Tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  how  many  shots  had  been  fired,  alto- 
gether, when  you  saw  these  two  shots  fired  into  the  air? — A.  They  all 
might  have  been 

Q.  No;  but  how  many  altogether  were  fired  before  you  saw  those 
two  shots  fired  into  the  air? — ^A.  I  can  not  remember;  only  three 
shots  that  I  heard  until  the  two  shots  that 

Q.  On  page  16  of  your  testimony  before  the  Penrose  court-martial 
you  testified  as  follows — I  will  read  all  this  to  you : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Blocksom  and  Mr.  Purdy  bow  many  shots  were  fired? — 
A.  I  tbink  I  estimated  the  number  of  sbots  fired — In  tbe  garrison  before  tbey 
went  over  the  wall — at  30. 

That  is  correct,  is  it?  You  testified  to  that,  did  you,  before  the 
court-martial? — A.  The  difference  between  the  two  questions  is  that 
I  am  answering  now  as  to  shots  that  I  saw  as  well  as  neard.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  shots  were  fired,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
shots  were  fired  outside  in  the  town.  I  am  stating  now  the  shots 
that  I  saw  the  flashes  of,  or  the  reflections  of,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  there  were  only  five. 

Q.  Only  five? — A.  Yes,  sir;  five  of  the  shots  that  I  saw  the, flash 
or  the  reflection  of.    That  was  previous  to  their  going  over  the  walL 

Q.  Omv  five  before  they  got  over  the  wall,  that  you  heard? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  heard  and  saw  together. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  That  I  heard  and  saw. 

Q.  Well,  that  you  heard  and  saw  fired? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  firing  after  they  got  over  the  wall? 
Where  did  you  locate  that  ? — A.  I  could  not  locate  it ;  it  was  up  back 
of  my  house,  apparently  up  the  allev. 

Q.  Was  it  pretty  dose  to  the  wall  or  down  in  the  alley  some  dis- 
tance?— ^A.  I  ]udge  it  was,  but  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  your  window? — A.  I  remained 
at  the  window  until  the  officer  came  down  under  the  rays  of  the  light 
at  the  oitrance  and  after  the  bugle  had  sounded  the  can  for  assembly 
and  the  men  commenced  to  assemble  under  the  ofGlcer's  charge. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  men  oomo  out  and  take  position  bebind  the 
wtU — the  companies? — ^A.  Behind  the  •wall,  you  mean,  inside? 
Q.  Inside  oi  the  garrison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  saw  Uiose  companies  come  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  One  company  took  position  on  the  lower  side  of  the  gate,  did  it 
not,  behind  the  wall,  and  another  right  in  front  of  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Behind  the  wall?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  all  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  just  glanced  at  it,  like  I  did 
everything  else.     I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  at  all  to  see  tiie  men  that  distance  forming 
and  mardiing  around  there  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  there 
was  any  cause  for  me  to  be  particular  about  looking  at  things.  I  sup- 
posed those  men,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  officers,  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  and  there  would  be  no  question  about  it,  and  I  just 
glanced  at  them,  and  I  thought  after  they  had  gone  over  the  wall  that 
they  were  chasing  a  deserter  or  a  thief,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
I  had  no  idea  that  anything  would  require  me  to  remember  and  state 
the  facts  that  happened. 

Q.  StilL  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was, 
so  far  as  tne  pistol  shots — ^the  shots — ^were  concerned;  it  was  very  un- 
DsoaL  But  firing  a  pistol  at  Brownsville  for  a  fire  alarm  is  a  conunon 
thing. 

Q.  You  fire  pistols  for  an  alarm  of  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  is 
one  of  these  Utile  buildings  out  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  town  catches 
fire,  a  poUcranan  will  fire  nis  pistol.    It  is  a  signal  of  fire  there. 

Q.  lnow,  tell  me  about  this  firing.  You  saw  the  soldiers  come  and 
take  up  position  there.  Was  the  firing  still  going  on  when  they  came 
and  took  up  position  behind  the  wall  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  over,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  been  over? — A.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  was 
over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  last  shot  I  heard  uptown  before 
they  commenced  to  call  the  roll. 

Q.  You  heard  them  calling  the  roll  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  that  roll  culed? — A.  When? 

Q,  Where  was  it?  Where  were  they  calling  the  roll? — A.  Well, 
the  group  of  men,  the  company,  I  suppose,  was  about  in  the  same 
]oca^tj  as  where  those  three  men  were  when  I  first  looked  out  of  the 
window — that  is,  they  were  under  the  rays  of  the  lights,  so  that  they 
could,  I  suppose,  stand  there  and  read  the  names  of  me  men. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  a  man  there  with  a  lantern? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  lantern  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  lantern. 

Q.  You  heard  the  roU  being  called? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  lan- 
tern. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  men  answer  to  their  names  as  their  n/imes 
were  called? — ^A-  I  suppose  I  did,  but  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
thaL 

Q.  Can  you  teU  how  many  men  answered  to  their  names?  About 
bow  many? — ^A.  There  were  the  company,  I  think.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  more  than  a  company,  one  company.  The  roll  was  called 
and  H^y  formed  and  walked  out. 

Q.  That  company  was  on  this  lower  side  of  the  gate,  was  it  not, 
that  called  the  roll? — ^A.  Ris^t  in  the  roadway. 

4  What?— A.  Bif^t  in  the  roadbed. 
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Q.  The  company  then  was  stationed  in  the  roadbed? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  where  the  squad  was  that  answered  to  their  names  as  they 
went  out  along  with  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  company  march  in  and  take  position  behind 
the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  They  did  not  stop  by  the  gate,  did  they? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  took  position  behind  the  wall,  and  men  the  roll  was  called, 
was  it  not? — A,  They  assembled  from  different  quarters,  I  suppose, 
in  the  ranks,  and  their  names  were  called  and  then  they  formed  in 
line  and  passed  through  the  gate  out  into  the  town. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  one  other  thing,  to  know  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  you  wish  to  recall  the  statement,  if  you  have  ever  hereto- 
fore made  it,  that  you  heard  some  one  say,  "  Here  we  go,"  or  "  There 
they  go,"  before  they  went  over  the  wall? — ^A.  That  was  merely  an 
impression;  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  correct  or  incorrect.  I  heard 
words  louder  than  had  been  spoken  before,  and  it  sounded  that  way 
tome. 

Q.  You  heard  what? — A.  I  heard  words  and  language  louder  than 
anything  I  had  heard  before,  and  it  sounded  like  "Here  they  go  "  or 
"  Here  we  go," 

Q.  You  testified  the  first  time  before  the  citizens'  committee  that 
that  was  spoken  in  a  very  low  voice.  The  next  time  you  testified, 
before  Mr.  Purdy,  that  it  was  spoken  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  you 
referred  to  it  as  we  loud  order,  and  you  said  the  language  was  "  Here 
we  go  "  or  "  There  they  go."    Now,  if  it  is  anything  more  than  an 

impression A.  It  wouM  have  to  be  a  loud  voice  for  me  to  hear  it — 

louder  than  they  could  have  been  talking  before,  or  I  would  have 
heard  something  else. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  if  they  were  away  from  you  a  distance  of  100  feet 
when  that  was  spoken,  it  would  have  had  to  be  called  out  pretty  loud, 
would.it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  occurred  to  Mr.  Purdy,  did  it  not?  He  thought  that  it 
would  have  to  be  pretty  loud,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  I  submit  that  that  is  not  proper. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  submit  that  I  have  a  right  to  mid  out  whether 
he  did  or  not.    The  witness  said  he  did. 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  it  is  nof  proper. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  not  proper? 

Senator  Warner.  The  statement  of  what  occurred  to  Mr.  Purdy. 
Tt  does  not  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  witness  knows  anything 
that  occurred  to  Mr.  Purdy,  and  I  submit  that  in  all  fairness  the 
question  is  not  proper.  It  has  a  tendeuCT  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Purdy, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  that  should  be  done. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  has  any  right  to 
interpret  my  purpose  one  way  or  the  other.  The  question  is  whether 
I  have  a  right  to  call  on  this  witness  for  an  explanation  as  to  why 
he  said  at  one  time  this  expression  was  made  in  a  low  voice,  and  at 
anotiber  time  that  it  was  made  in  a  loud  voice. 

Senator  Warner.  To  that  I  have  no  objection;  but  the  question 
was  more  than  that,  I  submit 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  first  of  these  places  in  the  testimony 
mentioned  by  you  here,  at  the  foot  of  page  6  and  on  page  7.  Where 
is  the  otherplace? 

Senator  Ix>bakbr.  I  will  read  from  pages  76  and  76  of  Part  1  of 
Seoate  Docameiit  No.  155.  ^         . 
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By  Senator  Fobaker: 
Q.  At  pa^  76  I  find  this  testimony.    I  will  read  you  the  whole  of 
this,  banning  on  page  75 : 

Q.  TeU  wbat  you  saw  from  the  time  your  attention  was  first  attracted. — A. 
Well,  I  was  Bleeping  atrant  10  o'clock  and  was  woke  np  by  pistol  shots  fired 
close  to  my  bonse,  about  60  feet  from  garrison,  inside  of  garrison  wall.  I  got 
op  and  wait  to  the  window,  my  wife  with  me.  We  conld  see  men  moving  ba<^ 
and  fortti  imide  the  garrison  wall,  and  they  were  shooting.  One  man  In  par- 
ticular. I  watdied  the  shots,  seeing  the  fire  leave  the  pistol,  and  It  was  ele- 
vated up  in  the  air,  and  was  being  fired  at>out  as  fast  as  a  man  can  move  his 
finger.    There  were  other  shots,  but  I  did  not  notice  them. 

Q.  Wbat  time  was  that? — A.  About  10  o'clock,  I  think;  though  I  did  not 
strike  a  light  to  look.    The  next  move  that  I  saw  and  what  I  heard  was  one 
word — there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking,  but  very  low — one  man  said  "  There  he 
goes,"  and  they  made  a  move  for  the  wall  and  passed  out  of  my  sight 
Q.  Did  they  have  guns  in  tljelr  hands? — A  I  could  not  tell. 

That  was  ^our  testimony  before  the  citizen's  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  J»ow,  before,  Mr.  Purdy,  you  testified,  according  to  the 
report  that  we  have  before  us,  at  page  15  of  Senate  Document  155, 
Part  2,  as  f oUows : 

Q.  While  yon  were  looking  out  these  other  windows,  did  yon  hear  any  shots 
fired  in  the  meantime? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  that  I  don't  remember  cer- 
tainly of  hearing  more  than  five  shots  fired  inside  the  garrison  wall  before  the 
men  came  to  the  wall  and  got  over. 

Q.  After  you  had  looked  out  of  these  windows,  looking  for  flre,,where  did  yoa 
go  then? — A.  I  returned  back  to  the  east  window,  looking  out  upon  the  fort 

Q.  Wbat  did  yon  see  then? — A.  I  saw  men  huddled  together  and  moving 
around  pretty  fast 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  talk? — ^A.  Talking  lowly — suppresed  sort  of  voice. 

Q.  About  bow  far  were  they  away  from  you  at  that  time — approximately? — 
A.  About  60  feet 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  distinctly? — A.  Only  the  words,  "There  we 
go,"  **  Here  we  go,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Your  answer  there  is  that  you  heard  those  shots  distinctly.  I 
understand  you  to  say  now  that  you  have  only  an  impression  that  you 
heard  someUiing  like  that! — A.  I  never  asserted  that  I  had  anything 
more  than  an  impression. 

Q,  You  never  said  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  are  reported  in  this  Purdy  testimony  as  testify- 
ing that  you  heard  it  "distinctly,"  that  is  a  mistake,  is  it? — ^A.  I 
say  distinctly  that  I  never  made  any  such  a.ssertion — that  I  was 
positive. 

The  Chaibmak.  He  says  he  thought  it  was  right  in  the  same  place. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  am  not  through  with  this. 

The  Chaibman.  On  page  7  is  another  place  where  this  is  men- 
ti<Hied. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  I  will  read  further  from  the  testimony  on  page  15  of  part  2  of 
Senate  Document  155 : 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anything  said  distinctly? — A.  Only  the  words  "There  we 
tft,"  "  Here  we  go,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Tliat  was  your  answer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  "Rftading  further : 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  Then  they  made  a  break  for  the  wall  abreast  of 
tte  alley. 
Q.  That  !■  tbe  alley  between  Blixabetb  street  and  Washington  street? — A. 

'•^"^  n        \ 
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Q.  Were  they  attbat  time  right  opposite  that  alley? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  a 
little  this  side  [polBtlng] — a  little  toward  Elizabeth  street  when  that  expres- 
sion was  made  that  I  recognized. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Then  they  started  (or  the  wall.  I  could  see 
them  vaulting  the  wall,  but  after  they  got  over  the  wall  and  Into  the  street  I 
could  not  tell  which  way  they  went 

I  do  not  want  to  read  all  that.  I  want  to  go  to  the  next  plaoe,  on 
page  17: 

Q.  And  bow  far  were  these  men  from  you  at  the  time  you  heard  that  voice? — 
A.  They  were  close  onto  60  feet — might  have  been  a  few  feet  more  or  a  few 
feet  less. 

Q.  So  you  could  hear  that  voice  distinctly? — A.  He  spoke  loud.  Thought  It 
was  a  command  given  in  a  loud  voice. 

Is  that  testimony  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  did  hear  this  voice,  "  There  he  goes  "  or  "  Here  we  go," 
spoken  in  a  loud  voice  like  a  command — ^you  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection ? — ^A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  loud  voice  or  I  could  not  have 
heard  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  heard  it? — ^A.  At  that  distance. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  imderstand  as  to  your  statement  a  while  ago 
that  it  was  only  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  you  heard  something 
of  that  kind? — A.  Only  an  impression  that  I  caught  the  exact  words. 
I  heard  something. 

Q.  You  d^d  hear  a  command  of  some  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what  I 
thought  was  a  command. 

Q.  Given  at  a  distance  of  60  to  100  feet  away  from  you  ? — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  page  18,  you  were  asked :  "  Q.  And  your  best  judgment 
is  that  that  was  the  same  man  whom  you  heard  give  the  command 
inside  the  wall  that  night? — ^A.  It  was  my  impression  that  this  was 
the  same  voice  and  the  same  man  that  I  heard  speak,  giving  the 
loud  order  and  saying:  '  Here  we  go '  or  '  There  they  go.' "  That  is 
correct,  is  it? — ^A.  I  Siink  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  testimony  these  men  who  went  out  to  shoot 
up  the  town  commenced  by  firing  inside  the  reservation,  attracting 
everybody's  attention,  waking  up  the  town,  and  then  after  they  had 
everybody  up  and  at  the  windows  looking  out  as  you  were,  they  gave 
a  command  in  a  loud  voice,  loud  enou^  to  be  distinctly  heard  60 
to  100  feet  away  by  a  man  whose  hearing  is  bad  ?  All  that  was  pre- 
liminary to  jumping  over  the  wall  and  commencing  their  work. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  that  intended  to  be  a  question  ? 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  Is  that  true? — ^A.  No,  sir;  you  assume  something  there  that  I 
object  to. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  I  made 
this  statement  before  the  citizen's  committee  that  anybody,  not  even 
a  soldier  that  was  in  the  garrison  at  the  time,  would  deny  that  they 
had  went  out  themselves  and  done  that,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
some  of  the  officers  there  had  acknowledged  it  before  I  ever  went  to 
the  citizens'  committee.  I  had  no  idea  that  anybody  would  raise  a 
question  in  regard  to  who  done  ihe  shooting  when  I  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  these  men  altogether,  according  to 
your  present  best  judgment,  who  got  over  the  wSl? — ^A.  Why,  I  can 
only  say  positively  that  I  saw  eight.  ^  . 
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Q.  Yoa  saw  ei^tf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  did  you  arrive  at  uat  conclusion,  at  that  number? — ^A. 
Simply  because  they  were  so  dose.  They  were  nearer  me  and  nearer 
the  li^t  than  the  others  that  went  over  above.    There  is  a  little 

building  thea« 

Q.  I  mean  how  many  got  over  the  wall  altogether. — A.  That  is 
wluit  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Eight  got  over  the  wallf — ^A.  The  only  ones  that  I  am  positive 
that  went  over  the  wall,  that  I  could  judge  by  the  number,  was  the 
group  that  was  next  to  me,  and  there  was  eight  in  that  crowd. 

Q.  About  eight  or  exactly  eight — did  you  count  them? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  so  that  you  know? — A.  No,  I  did  not 
count  them.    It  was  just  a  glance  at  them.    I  estimated  the  number. 

Q.  Tou  testified  before  the  court-martial  that  you  could  not  tell 
anything  about  what  kind  of  men  were  going  over  the  wall — "  only 
I  supposed  it  was  ih&  same  men  that  I  saw  here  down  below."  That 
is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  fact.  As  I  stnted  before, 
I  had  changed  from  one  window  to  another  while  looking  at  these 
m«D,  and  I  could  not  identify  the  same  men  when  I  saw  them 
again,  tlkougfa  it  was  not  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  weak  eyesight,  having  only  one  eye,  and 
notwithstanding  it  was  a  pretty  dark  night,  as  I  understand,  you  say 
yon  think  you  saw  distinctly  enough  to  testify  positively  about  all 
these  things,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  1  am  positive  that  they  were  cd- 
(wed  men  wearing  the  United  States  uniform. 

Q.  What  kind  of  uniforms  did  they  have  on? — ^A.  They  wore  the 
&tigue  uniform. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. — A.  I 
could  not  teU  you  how  they  were  dressed.  If  they  had  oeen  dressed 
out  of  the  common  I  would  have  noticed  it  so  that  I  could  describe 
it,  but  thev  were  dressed  in  the  ordinary  fatigue  uniform.  I  could 
not  say.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  had  coats,  and  some  in  their  shirt 
sleeves. 

Q.  You  suppose  some  had  coats  and  some  were  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  but  <k>  you  know  whether  they  had  on  blouses  or  coats  or 
did  you  notice  whether  they  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves? — A.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Could  not  tell  what  the  color  of  their  shirts  was? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  by  the  impression  that  I  got  that  night.  I  could  tell  you  what 
they  ordinarily  wore,  and  state  that  that  was  the  case,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing you  now  positively  the  truth,  what  I  can  conscientiously  say  is 
what  I  saw  and  know,  and  no  more. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  trying  to  get  it  now.  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  they  were  wearing  leggings  at  that  time? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  their  leggings? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  liiey  have  on  caps? — ^A.  I  dont  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  on  hats? — A.  I  don't  think 
thev  had  on  caps.  If  they  had  had  on  caps  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  and  I  would  have  noticed  it. 

Q.  That  would  have  IJeen  out  of  the  ordinary  < — A'.^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  clear  recollection  whether  it  was  hats  or 
caps  f— A.  It  is  not  common,  in  a  hot  southern  country  in  August,  for 
vBta  to  hare  cap& 
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Q.  You  saw  those  other  men  as  they  passed  across"the  road,  within 
40  feet  of  the  light,  you  say,  and  only  75  feet  away  from  you.  Can 
you  tell  us  just  how  they  were  dressed? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  they  were  carrying? 

Senator  Warner.  I  think,  Senator,  your  question  implies  that  the 
men  passed  within  40  or  60  feet  of  the  light. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  they  did,  inside  the  gate,  about  midway 
between  the  wall  and  the  line  of  the  barracks,  which  would  have  been 
37^  to  40  feet  from  the  light.  The  witness  stated  that  he  thought  they 
were  about  40  feet  beyond  the  lamp,  and  that  it  was  35  feet  from  him 
to  the  lampj  making  75  feet  altogether.    That  is  correct,  isn't  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Kendall.  Something  has  come 
out  on  cross-examination  about  a  party  applying  to  you  to  rent  a 
house  to  some  man.  Was  there  a  colored  man  applied  to  you  to  rent 
a  house  from  you,  who  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  United  Stat^ 
soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  sergeant  of  one  of  the  companies, 
first  sergeant.  Tnat  is  to  say  he  represented  himself  to  be.  I  don't 
know  positively. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  of  course,  only  what  he  represented 
himself  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  wanted  to  rent  from  you? — A.  He  wanted  to 
rent  a  small  house  in  that  block,  on  the  alley  side  of  that  block  where 
the  telegraph  office  is,  which  I  was  using  at  the  time  as  a  storage 
room.  He  stated  that  his  reason  for  wanting  to  rent  a  place  down 
there  in  what  is  called  the  respectable  part  of  the  town  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife,  whom  he  did  not  want  to  send  up  where  the  other 
men  had  heir  wives,  in  what  is  called  the  "  Tenderloin  "  district  up 
there.  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  respectable  sort  of  a  man,  a  man 
about  40  years  of  age,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him,  and  he  came  to  me  for  three  days  in  succession,  wanting  an 
answer,  said  his  wife  was  not  here  and  he  wanted  to  send  for  her,  and 
I  had  talked  with  him  so  much  that  when  this  order  was  given,  these 
words  spoken,  that  I  thought  I  understood,  it  sounded  like  his  voice. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  spoke  of  it 

Q.  What  conversation  did  he  have  with  vou,  if  anyj  about  not 
wanting  the  house,  if  at  all,  and  what  reason  <iid  he  give,  if  any  ? — ^A. 
That  was  on  the  11th 

Q.  Of  August? — A.  The  11th  of  August  He  came  to  me  in  the 
morning  very  early.  I  am  an  early  riser  usually,  and  this  man  was 
up  very  early,  and  he  came  to  me  as  I  was  coming  from  market,  and 
he  said, "  Mr.  Bendall,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  want  that 
house,  1  can  not  take  that  house,  because  I  am  not  going  to  bring  my 
wife  here.  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  stay  here/'  I  felt  relieved, 
because  I  had  partly  promised  the  house  to  him,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  put  a  family  in  it,  oecause  I  had  to  move  so  much  stuff  out  of  it 
He  did  not  give  any  reason,  stating  that  he  was  not  going  to  bring 
his  wife  here,  that  was  all,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  stay  here. 

Q.  Was  he  wearing  the  uniform? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  United  States 
uniform.  He  had  three  stripes  on  his  arm  when  he  had  his  coat  on, 
but  the  men  there,  when  they  are  not  on  parade,  they  went  in  tiieir 
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silirt  sleeves  nearly  all  the  time.  Every  time,  except  onoe,  that  I  was 
q)eakiii^  to  him,  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  afterwards  to  locate  that  man?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  shooting  affray? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  11th  of  August  he  came  there? — ^A.  That  was 
on  the  11th  he  came  to  me  to  noti^  me  that  he  did  not  want  it 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  would  have  known  that  man  if  you  had  seen  him,  would 
you  not? — A-  I  would  have  known  him  in  his  uniform  clothes;  yes, 
sir;  any  place. 

Q.  Did  you  teU  Mayor  Combe  about  this  incident? — A.  I  dont 
think  I  would  know  him  in  his  citizen's  clothes  unless  he  would  speak 
to  me.    If  he  would  speak  to  me,  I  would  know  him. 
Q.  He  was  a  sergeant? — ^A.  He  represented  himself  to  be. 
Q.  Had  distinguishing  marks  on  his  arm? — A.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  sergeant  and  as  being  in  the  Spanish  war  in  Cuba. 

Q.  And  there  was  great  anxiety  to  identify  somebody  connected 
#ith  the  shooting,  was  there  not? — ^A.  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  I  say,  Uiere  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  find 
oat  who  did  this  shooting,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  yet  you  made  no  effort  to  identify  this  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Although  he  was  right  there  in  the  barracks  ? — A.  I  never  made 
any  effort  to  identify  them,  and  I  did  not  state  before  the  citizens* 
committee  all  that  i  actually  saw,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  As  1 
have  stated,  on  the  borders  of  the  Government  property  I  have  about 
$10,000  worth  of  property  there,  and  nothing  is  insured,  and  at  the 
time  that  the  citizens'  committee  requested  me  to  come  before  them 
<he  guard  had  been  established  alongside  the  wall,  men  along  about 
probably  30  feet  apart,  each  one  with  a  gun,  and  we  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  they  were  going  to  be  moved  away  from  there,  and 
1  did  not  want  to  give  any  reasons.  In  fact,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  had  sought  to  go  and  identify  that  man  or  sought  to  state 
before  that  citizens'  committee  tliat  they  were  soldiers  that  my  life 
would  not  be  worth  anything. 

Q.  You  think  the  soldiers  would  have  killed  you,  do  you? — A.  I 
do;ye&sir. 

Q.  You  had  that  opinion  at  that  time,  and  that  restrained  you  from 
telling  everything? — A.  I  was  a  little  cowardly  about  that,  and  until 
after  they  went  away  I  never  said  to  anybody,  outside  or  my  wife, 
that  I  believe^},  if  I  had  had  a  suspicion  of  anything,  that  those  men 
that  I  saw  before  those  lights  were  doing  anything,  or  that  I  would 
have  been  requested  afterwards  to  ident^ir^  them  I  could  have  picked 
the  men  out,  they  were  so  close  to  that  lignt;  but  it  was  just  a  glance, 
and  it  was  not  impressed  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  men  committing  any  act  of  violence  while 
they  were  there  that  led  you  to  think  they  were  dangerous  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  imtil  after  the  guard  was  placed  there,  and  we  found  out  next 
morning  what  had  happened,  and  was  asked  by  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee to  meet  tJiem,  and  I  gave  them  what  litue  testimony  I  had. 
The  men  previous  to  this  time,  according  to  my  estimate  of  a  soldier's 
bduvior,  had  behaved  excellently. 
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Q.  That  is,  they  behaved  excellently  down  until  the  night  of  the 
13th ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  excellent.  They  were  as  fine  a  lot  of  men,  physi- 
cally, as  I  ever  saw  in  imiform. 

Q.  And  fine  in  their  behavior  too,  were  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  never  saw  a  drunken  soldier  while  they  were  there. 

Q.  Not  a  drunken  soldier  while  they  were  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  garrison  for  how 
many  years? — ^A.  For  years.    My  old  homestead  is  farther  uptown. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  have  lived  there  while 
the  Twenty -sixth  was  there,  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  for  the  last  forty  years,  haven't  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  living  in  a  garrison  town,  you  may  say,  for 
forty  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  all  the  soldiers  that  have  come  and  gone 
during  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  conduct  of  those  soldiers  compares  favorably  with  all 
of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  they  were  as 
fine  a  lot  of  men. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  this  alarm  about  being  in  danger  until 
after  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  heard  tliat  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Soott.  Will  it  be  any  interruption  if  I  ask  a  question  here? 

Senator  Forakeh.  Certainly  not 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  What  motive  do  you  suppose  the  colored  soldiers  had,  or  do  you 
know  of  a  motive,  for  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  motive  personally,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  is  concerned;  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  only  what  I  have  heard.  Now,  in  this 
block,  in  the  lower  end  of  Elizabeth  street  (I  own  nearly  all  that 
block)  in  that  corner  house  there  is  a  man  lives  by  the  name  of  Cowen. 
I  think  he  is  about  a  three-quarter  blood  Mexican  himself  and  he  is 
married  to  a  Mexican  woman,  very  light  complexioned,  and  he  has  a 
lot  of  small  children,  mostly  girls ;  but  they  are  boyish  sort  of  things, 
and  it  is  right  close  to  the  garrison  wall,  and  they  are  always  mixing 
around  among,  the  soldiers;  they  are  rather  brisk,  you  know,  in  their 
way  of  talking,  and  one  of  those  little  girls,  I  think  she  is  about  12 
years  of  age — now  I  heard  this  conversation  myself,  some  of  it — they 
were  talking  to  a  soldier,  and  I  think  the  man  was  on  guard ;  I  don  t 
know,  but  he  was  at  the  wallj  and  he  asked  her  if  she  was  a  half-blood 
Mexican  or  a  half-blood  nigger,  something  of  that  kind,  and  she 
answered  back  something,  and  he  said,  "Well,  you  look  like  it." 
"  Well,"  said  she,  "  you  look  like  an  ape."  That  was  the  only  thing 
that  I  know  of  why  they  shot  those  shots  in  that  town,  simply  because 
this  little  girl  called  him  an  ape. 

Q.  I  could  not  hear  all  of  that  statement.  Before  I  go  ahead  with 
that  let  me  ask  you  a  question  before  I  forget  it.  This  sergeant*who 
came  to  rent  this  house,  what  was  it  he  said  about  his  wife,  that  his 
wife  was  not  there  and  he  had  concluded  not  to  bring  her  there,  was 
that  it? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  got  that. 


Q.  The  sergeant  who  came  to  see  you  about  renting  your  house; 
what  was  it  he  told  you,  that  he  was  going  to  bring  his  wife,  and 

ded  not  to  bring  hi 
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Q.  That  was  on  Saturday,  the  11th?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  11th  of  the 
BtonUi. 

Q.  How  do  you  happen  to  reaiember  it  -was  that  day? — ^A.  Simply 

beause  I  rented  the  house  on  Monday,  the  day^or  no^  the  next  day, 

I  rented  the  house  to  two  young  men  who  occupied  it  for  sleeping 

°  rooms  and  loaoved  my  stuff  that  was  in  it  to  another  house,  moved  it 

themselves  in  order  to  get  it  out. 

Senator  Fobaksb.  That  is  alL 

The  Chaermam.  I  think  the  witness  does  not  hear  readily  the  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  him,  unless  ti^y  are  made  very  dear. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  shooting,  when  it  was  going 
on,  and  you  were  going  from  one  window  to  the  other;  did  I  under- 
stuid  yon  to  say  that  me  companies  were  falling  out  then  inside  the 
barrads  wall? — ^A.  Not  while  the  shooting  was  going  on.  It  was 
fiftem  minutes  after  the  last  shot  was  fired  before  ttiere  was  any  com- 
pany formed  or  any  roll  call. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  hear  die  shots  that  have  been  testified  to,  calling 
the  soldiers  to  arms? — ^A.  The  blast  of  the  bugle,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  the  guard  fired  his  piece — fired 
his  gun — as  the  first  intimation  that  there'  was  a  call  to  Unas.  You 
did  not  hear  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any 
guard  fired  his  gun. 

By  Senator  Foeaker  : 

Q.  Ton  remained  there  looking  out  of  the  window,  you  say,  for 
foate  time! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  EHd  you  see  a  coinpany  form  and  march  out  into  the  town? — 
A  I  saw  a  squad.     I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  company. 

Q-  How  big  a  squad  was  that? — A.  Do  you  mean  how  many  were 
there? 

Q.  Yes;  how  many? — ^A.  I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea? — ^A.  I  should  judge  there  was  15 
«20. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  20?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  out  at  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  under  the  command  of  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  when  they  came  out  of  the  gate? — A.  They 
came  out  of  the  gate  and  turned  and  came  up  onto  the  sidewalk. 
There  is  a  mtuBiole  out  in  the  street  there.  They  came  up  on  the 
sidewalk,  passed  right  through  under,  on  my  sidewalk,  and  went 
right  up  Eaizabetfi  street. 

Q.  Tiiey  wratt  up  Fifteenth •  street,  didn't  they? — ^A.  No,  sir;  on 
Elizabeth  street 

Q.  Went  up  Efizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  until  they  got  out  of  the 
end  of  that  block,  at  least. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  company  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a 
commissioned  officer  march  out  of  the  gate  and  pass  up  Fifteenth 
street  in  front  of  your  place? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  WaAington  or  some  other  street  beyond? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
8.  Doc.  402, 60-l.pt  6 8 
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Q.  Captain  Lyon  testified  that  he  took  his  company  and  went  out 
and  patroled  the  town. — ^A.  He  took  his  company  up  Elizabeth 
street  to  Twelfth  street  and  then  turned  up. 

Q.  He  went  up  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  turn  up  Fifteenth  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  wnen  he  marched  out? — A.  I  saw  him  when  he 
passed  by  toward  Twelfth  street.  If  he  had  passed  up  through  the 
narrow  street  he  would  have  went  in  my  sight  for  at  least  100  or  150 
feet,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  went  under  the  gallery  he  was  out  of  my 
line  of  vision,  and  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  heard  the  men. 

Q.  How  manj  men  were  in  his  company? — ^A.'  I  could  not  tell. 
That  would  be  just  guesswork. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is.  Did  you  see  the  company  and  also  the 
squad  you  talk  about? — ^A.  No;  I  only  saw  the  squad. 

Q.  Or  was  there  only  one  that  you  saw  ? — A.  I  only  saw  a  squad, 
or  what  I  call  a  squad,  the  only  men  that  I  saw  with  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  Captain  Lyon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  only  a  squad  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  ? 

Senator  Wabneb.  He  said  fifteen  or  twenty. 

By  Senator  Foeakeb: 

Q.  Fifteen  or  twenty  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  could  not  have  had  forty  or  fifty  men  ? — ^A.  He  could  have 
had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  had  forty  or  fifty,  your  estimate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts.  I  want  to  get  some  idea  of  how 
accurate  you  are  in  your  estimate.  You  can  not  give  any  informa- 
tion any  more  than  that? — ^A.  Just  an  idea  of  mine.  I  glanced  at 
the  men.    I  did  not  count  them ;  had  no  reason  to. 

Q.  But  you  know  how  many  men  were  a  hundred  feet  away  from 
you  in  the  dark  up  there  toward  the  alley — ^there  were  eight  of  those; 
you  know  exactly  about  that — and  yet  this  whole  company  marched 
out-of  the  gate,  right  between  the  lights,  and  passed  down  Elizabeth 
street,  as  you  say,  right  imder  your  window,  crossing  over  onto  the 
sidewalk  right  imder  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  think  there  were  only  15  or  20  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
say  there  were  only  15  or  20.  I  say  there  were  probably  15  or  20, 
and  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal  more.  I  could  not  telL  I  know 
that  the  number  of  names  that  they  called,  to  form  that  squad  that 
answered  to  their  names,  did  not  exceed  20. 

Q.  Did  they  call  the  names  of  the  men  to  form  the  squad  before 
they  marched  it  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did;  and  there  was  not  more 
than  20  names  called. 

Q.  That  is  the  roll  call  you  are  talking  about  now? — A.  I  did  not 
know  what — I  judged  it  was  a  squad  that  went  out. 

Q.  They  marched  right  out  right  after  the  roll  call? — ^A.  I  think 
the  general  roll  call  was  probably  back  there  in  the  parade  grounds. 
That  probably  was  done  with  the  lantern  you  speak  of. 

Senator  Forakee.  I  will  put  in  evidence  in  connection  with  this 
Mr,  Kendall's  testimony  before  tiie  citizens'  committee,  and  all  his 
other  testimony. 
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By  Senator  BtniKELET :  .  ' 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  there  were  no  lights  on  Fifteenth 
street  between  the  gates  and  Washington  street — ^were  there  any 
street  lamps  on  Fifteenth  street  and  Washington  street? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  dont  think  there  is.  I  know  there  is  a  private  street  lamp-post 
which  belones  to  Mr.  Yturria,  my  neighbor,  but  I  don't  think  that 
was  lifted  mat  night. 

Q.  Where  is  that  lamp-post? — ^A.  It  is  on  the  Washington  street 
oomer  of  that  block,  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Fifteenth  streets, 
<m  the  east  comer. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  it  was  lighted? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 
I  never  saw'it  lighted  in  my  life. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lights  l>etween  the  gate  and  Adams  street,  except 
that  <me  post? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  So  there  are  no  street  lamps  on  that  street  whatever? — A.  I 
dont  think  there  is.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  street  lamp  kept  up  by 
the  fify. 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  there  was  one  lau)p-post.  * 

Senates  Bulkelet.  He  said  there  was  a  private  lamp-post,  but 
that  he  never  saw  it  lighted. 

Q.  Were  there  any  lights  that  you  observed  inside  of  the  wall  that 
nigfat,  between  the  gate  and  a  point  opposite  Washington  street? 
Were  there  any  lights  in  the  post  beyond  the  gate? — A.  No;  there 
were  no  lights  inside  of  the  barracks — inside  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  lights  in  the  barracks,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
post? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  lights  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  lights  that  I  saw  that 
nigfat,  excepting  the  lights  over  the  two  gates,  which  are  lighted  on 
all  ni^ts  when  there  is  no  moon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  light  between  the  gate  and  the  Bio  Grande 
River? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  there  were  no  lights  whatever  there  in  the  garrison  or  on  the 
street  between  the  Bio  Grande  Eiver  and  Adams  street? — A.  There 
were  no  lights  on  Fifteenth  street,  except  those  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Government  property  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  other  lights  whatever  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  you  made  all  that  observation  in  that  dark  night,  without 
a  lamp  of  any  kind  or  sort,  except  the  ones  at  the  gate? — A.  Exactly ; 
jes,sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  There  were  lamps  at  the  gate  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Under  which  you  saw  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Lodge.  I  did  not  want  the  impression  to  be  made  that 
there  were  no  lamps  at  alL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yon  said  before  that  the  men  were  40  feet  away  from  the  lamps. 
Too  just  now  said  to  Senator  Lodge  that  the  men  were  under  the 
lamps  at  the  gate. — ^A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Senator  Lodge  just  now  that  these 
men  whom  you  saw  were  under  the  lamps  at  ue  gate.    I  understood 
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you  to  say  to  me  that  the  men  were  back  from  the  gate  a  distance  of 
about  4&  feet,  midwaj  between  the  gate  and  the  line  of  the  bar- 
racks.— ^A.  The  reflection  of  the 

Q.  No ;  I  want  to  know  where  the  men  were,  and  then  you  can  add 
anything  you  want 

Senator  Wakneb.  He  is  entitled  to  answer  in  his  own  way. 

The  Chatbman.  Witness,  you  may  answer  the  question  in  your  own 
way. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Go  ahead.  There  is  no  objection  to  his  adding 
anything  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Otbrman.  Go  ahead  and  explain  as  you  were  beginning 
to  do. 

A.  The  reflection  of  the  three  lights  at  the  entrance  into  the  Gov- 
'  emment  property  is  the  only  light  uiat  I  saw,  and  the  only  lights  that 
gave  me  anything  like  an  artificial  light  to  see  what  I  saw. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 
Q.  Now,  ho;y7  far  were  the  men  from  those  artificial  lights!  That 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at. — ^A.  The  first  men  that  I  saw  were  inside  of 
60  feet  from  the  center  of  the  two  lights  that  were  going  over  the  big 
entrance.  They  were  inside  of  50  reet,  and  they  mayTiave  been  25 
or  30  feet  from  the  lights,  but  I  will  say  that  they  were  inside  of  50 
feet.  The  men  that  I  saw  up  above,  about  the  center  of  Company  B 
barracks,  about  where  the  shots  were  fired  at  an  elevation,  were  not 
exceeding  100  feet  from  me,  but  the  light  was  dim  at  that  distance, 
and  I  could  not  tell  who  they  were.  I  know  they  were  just  men  in 
uniform;  at  least,  I  supposed  they  were.  The  only  men  whom  I 
could  identify  actually  as  being  colored  soldiers  were  those  three  or 
five — ^I  think  it  was  five,  but  I  am  sure  there  were  three — ^who  started 
apparently  to  come  up  into  Elizabeth  street,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
those  men  were  armed  or  not.    I  did  not  see  any  arms  on  them. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  How  close  did  those  three  or  five  men  pass  to  the  lights  of  the 
two  gates  as  they  went  on  up  toward  B  barracks? — ^A.  I  should  say 
they  passed  within  30  feet. 

By  Senator  Fokakzr: 
Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  while  ago  they  passed  within  50  feet! 
Senator  Waeheh.  He  said  inside  of  50  feet 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  said  inside  of  50  feet? — ^A.  I  saw  them  inside  of  50  feet. 

Q.  You  told  me  a  while  ago  that  they  were  40  feet  away,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  say  inside  of  50  feet.  I  do  not  put  it  down  at  50 
or  40  feet  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  giving  it  approximately, 
as  a  mechanic  would  give  any  distance. 

Q.  They  may  have  been  as  far  away  from  you  as  50  feet? — ^A.  I 
said  they  were  inside  of  50  feet 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  At  whatever  distance  they  were  from  the  light,  they  were 
sufficiently  in  the  light  for  you  to  recognize  them  as  soldiers  of  that 
post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Sttiator  BtnLKELET: 
Q.  Now,  I  ^ould  like  to  finish  ny  question.  So  there  will  be  no 
misundeistanding  as  to  what  it  was,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
are  no  street  lights  on  Fifteenth  street  between  the  Rio  Grande  River 
and  Adams  street,  except  the  one  that  you  have  never  seen  lighted 
and  to  which  you  referred. — ^A.  The  city  of  Brownsville  has  no  street 
lijghts  on  Fifteenth  street,  because  the  street  does  not  bekmg  to  the 
city. 

Q.  There  are  no  street  lights  there  ? — ^A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  except  this  one  private  post,  which  you 
have  never  seen  lighted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  no  lights  that  night  inside  the  reservation  or  on 
the  reservation  except  the  lights  at  the  gate  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Where  are  those  lights  at  the  gate?    Are  they  stationed  out^de 
tiit  gate  or  inside  the  gate  ? — A.  They  -are  stationeid  on  the  wall. 
■  Q.  Outside? — A.  On  top  of  the  wall. 

Q.  They  are  on  top  of  the  wall? — ^A.  There  is  an  elevation  that 
forms  what  we  call  the  gate  posts,  and  those  two  lamps  over  the  main 
gate  stand  at  an  elevation  above  the  roadbed  of  at  least  12  feet. 

Q.  They  are  elevated,  so  that  they  are  on  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  what  are  called  Rochester  lights,  and  the  one  over  the  small 
gate  sets  into  an  iron  bracket. 

By  Senator  FkAEnot : 
Q.  How  high  is  that  above  the  street? — A.  "Hiat  was  about  the 
same  distance — about  12  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

By  the  CscAoatAjt: 
Q.  Are  there  three  lights — one  over  the  small  gate  and  two  over 
the  big  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  lights — one  on  each  side  of  the  big 
gate  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  small  gate.  Those  lights  are  about 
50  candlepower,  I  suppose.  They  are  first-class  Rochester  lights, 
mch  as  the  Government  uses  in  all  the  reservations. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  That  was  all  the  light  there  was  on  that  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ftir  is  it  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  Adams  street? — A. 
There  was  no  other  light 

Q.  How  fiir  is  it  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  Adams  street? — ^A. 
Tlere  are  no  lights  except  on  the  Government  reservation,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  River  up  to  Adams  street 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  Adams 
street  along  by  those  barracks? — ^A.  Let  me  see — about  980  feet, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  all?  Do  you  know  how  Ipng  the  barracks 
ire?— A.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  barracks  are? — A.  The  lot  is  be- 
tmea  the  streets  are  120  feet,  with  an  alley  of  30  feet  that  cuts  the 

Uockin  two.  .      ^  ,     ,.  ^  ,      .  .„  , 

Q.  I  was  <mly  trying  to  get  at  the  distance.    It  has  been  testified 

kre  that  the  barracks  are  150  feet  deep.    There  are  four  of  them. 

That  would  be  4)00  feet^    There  is  a  distance  of  about  50  fe^  between 
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iliem.    That  is  160  feet  more,  or  750  feet    Then  it  is  about  150  feet 
from  D  barracks  to  the  river,  which  would  be  900,  and  about  100 
more,  about  1,000  feet,  I  should  estimate  it. 
Senator  Warner.  He  said  980  feet. 

By  Senator  Lodoe: 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  The  lamps  were  Lere,  were  they  not! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  small  gate  here  and  the  large  gate  here,  and  there  were  the 
three  lamps? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  your  house  is  where? — ^A.  Here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  your  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazxbr  : 
Q.  How  far  is  that  small  gate  from  the  large  gate! — ^A.  I  think  it 
is  12  feet  from  abutment  to  abutment  of  tiie  wall  where  the  gates 
swing. 

By  Senator  BtrtKELET: 
Q.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Eendall.  What  distance  was  it  from 
your  window,  where  you  were  making  these  observations  that  you 
have  told  us  about,  to  where  you  saw  the  men  jump  over  the  wall 
near  the  center,  as  you  have  described  it,  of  those  barracks,  or  about 
the  foot  of  the  alley?  About  how  far  is  it  from  your  house  to 
there? — ^A.  From  the  window  of  my  house  to  the  alley  itself? 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  No;  to  the  alley,  or  where  you  say  you  saw  the  men  jump 
over. — ^A.  The  eight  men  that  I  saw  go  over  the  wall  went  over  on 
the  west  side,  according  to  your  map,  the  west  side  of  the  alley.  That 
is,  they  did  not  go  oyer  the  center  of  the  alley. 

Q.  The  west  side  ? — A.  At  exactly  the  center  of  the  alley,  inside  of 
the  garrison  wall,  is  a  building  about  20  feet  long,  with  a  latticework 
around  it.  It  is  a  closet  Now,  the  men  that  I  saw  go  over  the  wall 
were  at  the  south  side,  the  southwest  side  of  that  little  building. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  That  is  toward  the  Kio  Grande  River  is  it,  do  you  mean  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  go  ahead. — A.  And  the  others  were  on  the  other  side  of 
that  little  building,  so  they  were  separated,  the  two  crowds  that  went 
over  the  wall,  if  they  went  over  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
thought  they  did. 

Q.  Senator  Bulkeley  wants  to  know  how  far  it  was  from  the  win- 
dow to  where  they  went  over. 

Senator  Bctlkelet.  How  far  is  it  from  the  place  where  he  made 
those  observations  to  the  place  that  he  describes? 

Senator  Scott.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get.  He  wants 
to  know  how  far  is  it  from  your  window  where  you  were  looking  out 
to  where  you  saw  those  squads  of  men  go  over. — ^A.  It  is  about  100 
feet 

Senator  Bulkeixt.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  You  have  not  kept  back  any  information  about  this  matter  from 
the  committee,  have  you,  any  information  that  you  have? — ^A.  No, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  not  1  am  a  little  deficient  in  a  good  many 
uiings,  and  one  is  that  unless  there  is  something  that  wiU  call  mv 
attention  to  it,  I  do  not  notice  it,  I  do  not  see  it.  Now,  I  can  walk 
outside  and  see  ordinary  people  walk  along  the  street,  and  if  every 
man  has  a  hat  and  is  dressea  right  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many 
there  were  or  anything  about  it,  out  if  I  saw  one  man  bareheaded,  I 
could  teU  about  it  the  next  day.  Now,  about  this,  I  had  no  idea  at 
the  time  that  there  was  anything  to  be  brought  up  about  this.  It  was 
not  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  will  tell  you  direcUy,  as  betwixt  man 
and  man ;  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth  conscientiously,  and  just 
what  has  happened. 

By  Senator  Fohakjer: 

Q.  Your  eyesight  is  perfectly  good  now  at  short  distances,  isn't 
it? — A.  Well,  it  IS  not  so  good  at  short  distances  as  it  is  at  long  dis- 
tances, I  don't  think ;  but  I  can  see  pretty  well. 
.  Q.  Is  it  as  good  in  daylight  as  it  is  in  the  dark? — ^A.  Well,  about; 
although  often  when  I  am  walking  out  in  the  night 

Q.  You  see  every  object  in  this  room 

Senator  Fbazixk.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  Certainly ;  finish  what  you  were  saying. — ^A.  When  I  walk  out 

in  die  night  I  usually  take  my  glasses  on  and  put  them  in  mj  case, 

because  the  lights  strike  my  glasses  and  I  can  not  see  as  well  in  the 

night — ^in  the  street,  when  the  lights  strike  my  glasses — as  I  can  if  I 

'  have  my  glasses  off. 

Q.  You  say  you^see  as  well  with  them  off? — ^A.  I  can  not  see  as 
well  usually  with  my  glasses  on,  with  a  strong  light  shining  on  my 
glasses,  as  I  can  with  them  off.  If  I  am  walking  along  the  street 
m  the  evening,  I  usually  go  without  any  glasses,  as  I  beueve  almost 
every  man  does  that  wears  glasses. 

Q.  Were  you  without  glasses  this  night? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  I  put  my  glasses  on.  I  think  I  gave 
that  idea  to  Colonel  Glenn  there  in  San  Antonio,  but  I  am  not  posi- 
tive about  that.  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  put  my  glasses  on  that  night  or  not,  but  usually  I  have 
them  on  a  stand  right  alongside  of  my  bed,  and  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  I  put  my  glasses  on. 

Q.  "Sou  see  all  the  objects  in  this  room  distinctly,  don't  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  men  are  at  the  end  of  the  room  without 
any  difficulty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  no  trouble  to  you  to  tell? — ^A.  No  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  if  they  were  100  feet  farther  away  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TeU  how  many  there  were  and  tell  the  color  of  them,  whether 
they  were  white  men  or  black  men? — ^A.  Well,  there  are  two  black 
men  there  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Q.  You  see  them  distinctly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  are  two  black  men  at  the  door.  Yon  have  no  trouble  at 
all  in  distinguishiag  objects  near  you,  and  you  would  not  have  if 
they  were  farther  away  ?  Now,  do  you  see  in  the  daylight  at  that 
distance  without  your  glasses? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Distinctly? — ^A.  Well,  not  as  distinctly  as  I  can  with.them;  no. 

Q.  You  could  tell  how  men  were  dressed,  at  a  distance  of  100  feet 
away  from  you  in  the  daylight? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Without  your  passes?— A.  Very  wdl. 

Q.  Tell  the  color  of  their  clothes,  whether  they  had  on  hats  or  caps, 
and  all  such  things  as  that? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Senator  Forakee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Wabneb.  That  is  alL 

TESTIMOinr  07  MBS.  ELIZABETH  V.  BEMSAXX. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  V.  Rendall,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  Please  give  your  full  name. — -A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  V.  Kendall. 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  Geot;ge  W.  Sendall,  who  has  just  testi- 
fied?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Brownsville,  Tex.;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Half  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occurrence  of  the  shooting  up  of  the 
town  of  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  last? — A. 
Perfectlv. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  then? — ^A.  I  was  over  in  the  upper 
rooms,  over  the  telegraph  oflSce. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  calling  Fifteenth  street  the  Garrison  road. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  retired  that  night  when  you  heard  the  first  of  the 
shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  sat  up  rather  late,  and  had  gone  to 
bed  at  probably  about  twenty  minutes  past  11,  but  I  was  not  asleep 
when  I  heard  the  first  shot,  a  single  shot,  and  I  got  up  at  once  and 
went  to  the  end  window,  looking  directly  into  tiie  post,  and  waited  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  there  were  four  or  five  otner  shots.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Kendall  had  gotten  up  and  came  to  the  window  also. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  the  same  window  with  Mr.  Kendall,  or  did 
you  change  from  window  to  window? — ^A.  No;  I  changed  frcnn 
window  to  window.  We  thought  that  it  was  a  fire,  and  I  went  from 
one  window  to  the  other  alternately,  so  that  I  could  see  any  flames, 
or  any  sign  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Kendall  owns  considerable  property  along  on  Fifteenth 
street,  does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  shooting  did  you  notice  parties  moving 
inside  of  the  garrison,  near  the  wall? — ^A.  No;  not  at  that  time. 
Just  at  the  begmning  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  confused  sound  of 
men  moving,  and  low  sounds,  as  though  low  talking. 

Q.  Confused  sounds  of  men  moving  where — inside  the  garrison 
wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  seemed  to  me  just  near  the  first  barrad^ 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  first  barracks,  do  you  mean  the  one 
nearest  the  river  ? — A.  Nearest  the  river. 

Q.  That  would  be  barracks  D,  the  way  it  is  marked  on  the  map  ? — 
A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  confused  nmse  or  sound  that  you  heard?  What 
did  it  a>uid  like? — ^A.  Well,  it  seemed  like  persons  moving  about  as 
quietly  as  possible  and  yet  making  a  confused  noise.  I  could  not 
onderatand  it  exactly.  In  fact,  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it, 
but  I  heard  this  eanrased  sound. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  notice  the  shadow  of  people  moving  there, 
iDttde? — A.  It  wae  after  that  that  I  saw  the  few  men  pass. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  you  saw  the  few  men  pass,  just  explain 
that  in  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  I  was  looking  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, manoing  out,  and  these  men 'passed  quickly  along  the  wall, 
just  a  little  distance  from  the  wall  rather,  but  I  simply  glanced  at 
them.  1 8»w  that  they  were  Boen,  but  they  passed  on  and  got  beyond 
my  view  in  a  moment  or  two. 

By  Senator  Ovbbmait: 

Q.  Was  that  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall?— A.  Inside. 

The  Chaikhan.  Senator  Warner,  will  you  please  ask  Mrs.  Kendall 
if  ^  has  seen  this  map  before. — ^A.  I  saw  one  similar  in  San 
Antonio — ^I  presume  it  was  similar. 

By  Senator  Wabitbb: 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  This  is  supposed  to  be  your  house, 
■t  the  oomer  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Fixteenth,  or  the  Garrison 
road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fins  is  the  main  entrance  into  the  barracks.  This  is  bar- 
luii  D,  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  west,  down  toward  the  river 
anyway,  and  then  this  is  barracks  6,  and  this  is  barracks  C.  This  is 
your  house,  and  you  were  looking  out,  and  you  saw  the  shadow  of 
these  men  when  you  were  glancing  out,  passing  there  inside  of  the 
walL  This  would  be  the  wall  and  here  would  be  the  barracks.  Now, 
whereabouts,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  us,  this  being  barracks  D,  the 
one  to  tbe  right  of  the  gate  as  yon  go  in,  and  this  being  barracks  B,  the 
one  at  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  on — ^where  were  they  ? — A.  Well, 
they  were  on  the  lerft. 

Q.  Tbe  kft  as  you  go  onf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Passing  along  here,  then  ? — A.  Passing  toward  the  alley. 

Q.  This  is  the  alley  here.  Did  you  observe  close  enough  to  see 
whether  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men  ? — A.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  ynst  glanced  at  them? — ^A.  Just  saw  that  they  were  men 
moving,  gomt  quickly  down. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  any  of  the  men  after  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  it  that  the  heavy  shooting  commenced 
out  in  the  town? — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  after  these  men 
passed^  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. ' 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  Oh,  a  number;  a 
great  many. 

Q.  Did  yon  observe  closely  enough  to  tell  how  many,  or  about  how 
many,  there  seemed  to  be  that  you  saw  as  you  just  glanced  out  and  saw 
them  passing  on  the  inside  there? — A.  I  thiiik  about  six,  possibly 
oght,  but  I  uiink  about  six — ^five  or  six. 
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Q.  You  did  not,  I  understand,  pay  particular  attention  to  them; 
you  just  glanced  out  and  saw  them. — ^A.  Just  saw  them  at  that 
moment. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  that  you  saw  those  men  passing  between  the 
wall  and  the  barracks  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  moving,  slowly  or  rapidly? — ^A-  They  were 
going  quickly,  and  seemed  to  ^  well  up  together. 

Q.  You  say  you  and  your  husband  were  not  at  the  same  window  all 
the  time,  but  uiat  you  moved  from  window  to  window  ? — A.  Except 
once,  when  we  were  standing  at  the  window  looking  into  Elizabeth 
street,  when  the  shot  struck  the  house.  I  believe  that  was  the  only 
time  that  we  were. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  you  saw  the  shadow  of  those  men  pass- 
ing up  there  that  the  shot  struck  the  house? — ^A.  I  can  not  recall  that 
exactly. 

Q.  Just  state  that  circumstance  in  your  own  way,  Mrs.  Kendall. — ^A. 
We  wjere  standing  at  the  window,  looking  out  into  Elizabeth  street, 
and  suddenly  there  were  several  ^ots  seemed  to  be  fired,  and  I  felt 
the  dust  and  splinters  fall  on  us,  and  the  smell  of  the  pine.  Though 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  shot  had  entered  the  house,  I 
knew  it  had  struck  the  outside.  I  simply  thought  it  had  struck  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  I  said:  " Let  us  get  away  from  here;  that 
struck  the  house,"  and  we  stepped  back,  at  least  I  did,  stepped  back 
into  the  center  of  the  room,  and  then  after  that,  I  thinK,  was  another 
number  of  shots. 

Q.  I  assume  you  were  pretty  badly  frightened. — ^A-  I  vas  very 
badly  frightened ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  nom  what  direction  this  number  of  shots  were 
fired  afterwards  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  could  not  locate  where,  but  they  sounded 
very  near;  almost  at  my  ears  it  seemed  to  me — very  near,  indfeed. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  men  come  over  the  wall? — A.  No;  I  did 
not.  I  was  not  looking  at  that  time.  I  could  have  seen  them  if  I 
had  been  at  the  window  at  the  time.  Mr.  RendaU  did,  but  I  was  pos- 
sibly at  some  other  window. 

Q.  Mr.  Rendall  told  you  that  he  had  seen  the  men  going  over,  did 
he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  at  that  window  at  the  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  the  soldiers  that  night  until  the 
roll  was  called  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  About  how  many  minutes  was  it  from  the  time  you  saw  those 
shadows  moving  along  there,  and  the  first  shooting,  until  the  firing 
ceased,  would  you  think,  if  you  have  any  idea? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell. 
I  do  not  think  the  whole  thmg  was  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
the  whole  firing. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  did  not  observe  the  exact  time? — ^A.  No;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Do  not  pretend  to  give  it? — ^A.  No;  just  a  guess. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  clear  about  seeing  those  parties  moving 
inside  between  the^barracks  and  the  wall? — ^A.  Distmctly;  yes,  sir. 
That  is,  I  did  not  see  them  distinctly,  but  I  know  that  they  were  men. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  scavenger,  Matias  Tamayo? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  his  family,  and  know  him,  of  course,  by  sight. 
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Q.  Yon  know  him,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Mr.  Kendall  told  us  that  he  was  a  servant,  I  believe,  in  your 
family  for  a  time. — ^A.  His  sister  was  a  servant  for  many  years. 

Q.  He  si>oke  in  such  a  low  voice  that  I  did  not  catch  correctly  all 

he  said  at  times.    At  any  rate  you  know  Tamayo? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  his  wagon  at  or  about  the  time  of  this 

firing? — ^A.  I  may  have  done  so.    I  have  remarked  it  other  nights 

about  11  o'clock  or  half  past  11,  passing  there,  but  I  do  not  recall  that 

nisht 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  he  was  just  inside  the  wall  there  in  the 
rear  of  this  barracks  when  this  firing  commenced.  ^  If  he  had  been 
there,  could  you  have  seen  him? — ^A.  No — well,  I  could  have  seen  him 
if  I  had  been  up  at  that  tin^e. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  up,  were  you  not,  when  the  firing  was  going 
on? — A^  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  heard  one  shot  and  got  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  where  was  that  shot  located  ? — ^A.  It  sounded  to  me  in  the 
front  of  the  quarters. 
Q.  As  though  in  front  of  the  quarters? — :A.  From  that  direction. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  over  on  the  parade  ground  side? — ^A.  Somewhere 
there  in  that  direction,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  over  there  [referring  to  the  mapl.    This  is 
the  row  of  barracks,  there  is  your  house,  here  is  the  parade  ground, 
and  now  do  you  mean  tiliat  that  first  shot  was  over  here  on  this  side  of 
the  barracks? — ^A.  It  sounded  to  me  as  though  it  was. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  that  at  all?— A.  No. 
Q.  Then  you  got  up  and  went  to  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  txien  you  heard  about  five  shots  more? — ^A.  Four  or  five. 
Q.  Did  you  see  where  they  were  fired  from? — ^A.  No;  I  just  heard 
&fsa. 

Q.  Where  did  they  seem  to  be  fired  from? — ^A.  Well,  I  imagine, 
from  the  same — of  course  I  could  not  locate  them  distinctly. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  any  flashes  ? — A.  No ;  not  then. 
Q.  You  were  looking  out  of  the  front  window,  Uiough,  as  I  under- 
stood you,  toward  the  oarracks,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andf  they  seemed  to  be  over  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  It 
sounded  that  way.    The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  look  up  Fifteenth  street,  up  h<Sre? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
looked  out  of  each  window  alternately. 

Q.  I  know,  but  when  you  were  looking  out  here  you  could  have 
seen  up  the  street  for  a  snort  dstance,  at  any  rate,  and  yon  did  not 
see  any  firing  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  over  there,  but  you  did  not  locate  them  at  all  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  after  those  five  shots  your  husband 
got  up  and  came  to  the  window? — ^A.  I  think  he  came  before  that, 
about  the  first  or  second  shot. 

Q.  You  stated,  as  I  observed  a  while  ago,  that  he  came  after  the 
five  shots,  or  about  that  time.  Now,  where  were  those  men  when  you 
aw  them?  I  want  to  go  back  just  a  minute.  Here  is  your  house, 
and  those  men  whom  you  saw  were  passing  toward  the  east,  and  as  I 
understood  you  they  were  up  here  near  the  rear  part  of  B  barracks, 
ioade  of  the  wall,  out  over  nearer  to  the  barracks  than  toward  the 
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wall? — A.  No;  when  I  saw  them  they  were  at  the  second  barracks. 
I  dont  know  the  names. 

Q.  That  is  B  barracks — the  second  one — that  is  the  one  to  the 
left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  right  opposite  your  house! — ^A.  Almost  directly  oppo- 
site. 

Q.  How  far  along  the  barracks  were  they  when  you  saw  them! — 
A.  They  were  lust  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  gate,  about  where 
there  is  a  woodhouse. 

Q.  The  small  gate  is  12  feet  east  of  the  large  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  just  about  opposite  that?— A.  Opposite  the  gate. 

Q.  Opposite  the  small  gate? — ^A.  No;  they  wer*  beyond  that,  going 
on  up. 

Q.  They  were  farther  east  than  that? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  How  much  farther  east  -were  they?— A.  Well,  as  well  as  I  re- 
member, they  were  about  nearly  in  front  of  the  second  barracks,  or 
perhaps  a  little  nearer. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  about  the  middle  of  the  second  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  that  far  up — ^there  were  no  lights  there  at  all,  were 
there? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  artificial  lights? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  only  lights  were  there  at  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  must  have  been  the  distance  of  half  the  length  of 
the  barradfs,  maybe,  from  the  roadway? — ^A.  Well,  the  way  that  I 
can  locate  it  better,  there  is  small  woodhouse — a  small  building  that 
is  used  for  a  woodhouse — and  they  were  just  a  little  bit 

Q.  Fartlier  east  than  that  ? — A.  Than  that. 

Q.  A  little  bit  farther  east  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  testified  that  the  scavenger  with  his  cart  was 
right  near  the  western  end  of  that  second  barracks,  right  where  I 
am  pointing,  at  the  time  when  the  five  shots  were  fired,  so  these  men 
were  a  little  farther  west  than  he  was — ^farther  east  were  they,  if  he 
was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warnbb.  I  do  not  remember  any  testimony  that  he  was 
there  when  the  first  five  shots  were  fired.  Jt  was  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  which  went  over  his  head,  and  he  skedaddled. 

Senator  Forakes.  Not  until  after  the  five  shots  were  fired.  The 
first  was  one  or  two  shots  and  then  a  rattling  fire,  and  then  he  put 
out  his  light  and  got  on  his  cart  and  away  he  went. 

Senator  Frazisr.  He  swore  he  walked  away. 

Senator  Scott.  The  testimony  will  show  for  itself. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  wUl  show  for  itself. 

Senator  Btjlkelht.  He  heard  the  bullets  going  over  his  head. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  show  that  he  was  in  that  position  at 
the  very  time  that  she  testified  about  this.  Hiat  is  all  I  want  to 
show. 

The  Wptness.  I  did  not  hear  the  cart  at  all  that  night. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  cart  at  all  ? — ^A.  I  dont  recall  it.  I  pos- 
sibly may  have  heard  it,  but  I  dont  recall  it 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  wall  on  the  inside  of  the  reservation, 
back  to  the  barracks? — A.  Oh,  I  dont  know  the  number  of  feet.  It 
is  not  a  very  great  distance. 

Q.  Seventy-five  feet,  I  believe  Mr.  Bendall  testified. 
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Senator  Wamxob.  I  sappom  you  axe  no  judge  of  distances  f 
TheWmTESs.  No;  I  am  not. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  wide  the  street  is  in  front  of  you  there,  to 
tiie  wallf — ^A.  I  think  I  heard  some  one  say  it  was  about  80  feet  or 
3«fe8t 

Q.  Along  there  somewhere.  Well,  it  is  a  further  distance  from  the 
vaU  to  the  barracks  than  it  is  across  the  street,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  further. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  were  passing  there  quickly? — A.  Going 
quickly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  you  could  see  them  without  any  trouble? — A.  I  saw 
that  they  were  men. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  a  dark 
ni^t;  starlight. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  at  that  time  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  Were  there  any  lights  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  No  lights  in  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  lights  anywhere  except  only  the  two  at  the 
gate? — A.  No  lights  that  1  recall;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Kd  you  hear  the  bugle  call  ? — A.  I  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy 
that  I  heard  a  bugle  call  after  those  first  few  shots,  but  after  thinking 
it  over  carefully  I  can  not  be  so  positive;  yet  it  appears  to  me,  I  have 
it  in  my  raind,  that  I  heard  first  a  single  shot  and  then  some  four  or 
fire  other  shots,  and  then  it  appears  to  me  that  I  heard  a  few  notes  of 
the  bnele. 

Q.  "file  bugle  call  came  after  those  first  four  or  five  shots? — ^A.  A 
ray  short  caU. 

Q.  You  only  heard  four  or  five  shots  and  then  the  bugle  call  ? — A. 
That  is  the  way  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  flashes  of  guns  from  shots  inside  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  I  only  saw  just  one  flash. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it? — A.  That  was  between  the  second  quar- 
tos and  the  wall. 

Q.  Between  the  second  and  the  wall — that  would  be  about  where  ? 
We  just  want  to  get  that  located.  [Referring  to  the  map.]  These 
are  what  you  call  the  second  quarters,  B  barracks? — ^A.  Well,  the 
second  quarters  from  the  river;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  from  the  river,  and  it  was  somewhere  there  you  saw 
the^ot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  shot  was  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  between 
the  barracks  and  the  wall,  and  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  No;  not  the  middle.    It  was  nearer  the  end. 

Q.  Which  end  ? — ^A.  The  end  toward  the  gate,  I  think,  nearer  the 
smdljrate. 
Q.  Down  that  way  somewhere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  do  you  rememberyour  husband  seeing  two  flashes  from 
shots  fired  sranewhere  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  shot  that  you  saw  one  of  those? — ^A.  It  might  have 
bem. 

Q.  Du  yoa  know  at  what  time  he  saw  his  shots? — A.  No,  I  don't; 
btt  we  did  aot  cMspare  notes  or  speak  of  it  at  all  that  night. 
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Q.  You  saw  only  one? — A.  I  just  saw  this  one  flash. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  m  what  direction  that  was  fired} — ^A.  It  seemed  to 
be  fired  toward  the  wall. 

Q.  Or  was  it  fired  up? — ^A.  No;  horizontally. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  fired  straight  toward  where  you  were? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  seemed  to  be  fired  not  with  any  par- 
ticular object,  but  simply  toward  the  low  wall  that  goes  in  front. 

Q.  Here  is  your  house,  No.  1  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  immediately  opposite  your  house,  in  the  rear  of  B  bar- 
racks, that  you  saw  thftt  flash,  or  was  it  farther  up  ? — A,  It  was  far- 
ther up  toward  the  east^  I  suppose. 

Q.  It  was  not  opposite  your  house;  it  was  off  to  the  left  as  you 
looked  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Probably  one  of  the  shots  your  husband  saw,  but  you  saw  only 
one? — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  more  than  one  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  I  mean,  fired  from  that  locality? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  recall  that  I 
did. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  only  one  that  was  fired  there? — ^A.  Tte 
only  one  that  I  heard  there. 

Q.  The  others  were  fired,  as  you  think,  in  front  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  As  I  say,  I  could  not  locate  them.  I  heard  all  that  firing,  but  I 
could  not  locate  them,  just  where  they  were. 

Q.  But  you  saw  only  one  flash  ? — ^A.  Just  the  one  flash. 

Q.  Did  that  seem  to  have  been  fired  from  the  shoulder  or  from  the 
hip  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  horizontal — seemed  to  be  not  very  high. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  the  men  when  they  came  around  and  took 
position  in  rear  of  the  wall  with  the  companies  ? — ^A.  When  they  were 
going  out? 

Q.  No ;  when  they  were  formed.  Did  you  hear  any  men  take  posi- 
tion behind  the  walls  there  on  either  side  of  the  gate? — ^A.  I  saw 
them  and  heard  them  when  the  officers  finally  came  down  and  the 
men  were  called  out. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  How  long  was  it  after  the 
firing  when  the  companies  were  marched  out  and  stationed  in  rear  of 
the  wall  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  Well,  I  assume  that  it  had.  How  long  had  it  ceased?  Was 
that  quickly  after  the  firing  ceased  ? — A.  Probably  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  them  call  the  roll? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  roll  being  called  that  you  heard? — ;A.  The  roll 
was  called  in  the  rear  of  the  first  barracks,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  barracks— tnat  is  the  one  down  next  to 
the  river? — A.  Toward  the  end. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  answered  to  the  roll  call  ? — A.  I 
think  that  in  my  first  statement  down  there,  either  the  stenographer 
made  a  mistake  or  I  made  a  mistake  about  the  number  that  I  said 
answered.  I  think  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  those  who  did  not  answer 
seemed  to  be  six  or  eight. 

Q.  In  your  statement  to  which  you  refer,  doubtless,  you  state  that 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  men  at  the  outside  answered  to  their  names? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  were  only  four  or  five  that  did  not  answer. 
Then  it  would  not  be  a  full  company  roll  call? — ^A.  No;  it  did  not 
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appear  to  me  that  it  was,  though  it  may  have  been.  The  roll  call 
may  have  been  going  on  before  tEat 

Q.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  mean  to  make 
the  distinct  statement  that  only  fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  present 
and  answered  to  their  names  when  the  roll  was  called  down  by  the 
gate? — ^A.  Well,  noj  I  still  have  it  in  my  mind  that  the  few  number 
were  the  ones  that  did  not  answer  to  their  names. 

Q.  The  few  number — ^but  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  there  were 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  men  present? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  recall. 
There  may  have  been  others.  The  roll  may  have  been  partially 
called  before  that.  I  simply  had  my  attention  attracted  to  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  The  whole  company  may  have  been  there,  so  far  as  you  know, 
may  they  not? — ^A.  les,  sir.  Though  I  was  positive  at  the  time  that 
thev  called  but  a  small  number. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  out  there  in  front  of  the  gate  that 
night,  at  the  time  this  firing  commenced? — ^A.  No;  only  those  that  I 
saw. 

Q.  One  witness,  McDonnell,  has  testified  that  he  lived  in  this  same 
locality,  and  that  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  he  ran  down  Fifteenth 
street,  and  he  saw  fifteen  or  twenty  men  standing  right  here,  right 
by  the  gate,  right  near  your  house,  and  that  he  saw  them  divide  and 
one  bunch  go  to  the  alley  and  one  bunch  go  down  Elizabeth  street. 
Did  you  see  anything  of  that? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  men  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any  men  in  front 
there. 

Q.  The  only  men  you  saw  there  were  the  men  passing  back  of  B 
barracks? — X.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  shot  you  saw 
fired  toward  the  wall  was  the  same  shot  that  your  husband  saw.  or 
one  of  them?— A.  No;  I  don't  know.    It  might  have  been  possible. 

Q.  Xou  say  it  might  have  been  possibly  the  same  shot? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  the  shots  that  he  saw  went  up  in  the  air,  it  was  not  the  same 
shot? — A.  It  was  not  the  same.  Of  course  I  don't  know.  As  I  say, 
we  were  each  of  us  looking  out  of  different  windows,  and  he  saw 
things  that  I  did  not  see. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  shot  entering  the  house  and  scattering  some 
splinters  and  dust  over  you.  When  was  it  that  that  shot  struck  the 
house?  Was  it  after  these  five  shots  had  been  fired  and  the  bugle 
had  sounded? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — A.  I  could  not  say,  possibly  not  more 
than  a  minute  or  two — ^two  or  three  minutes,  perhaps. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  going  on  at  the  time  that  that  struck  the 
house  ? — A.  I  think  in  the  post. 

Q.  Still  in  the  post? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  shot  was  fired  from  the  reservation,  do  you? — 
A.  I  think  so;  fired  from  the  first  quarters. 

Q.  That  is,  from  D  Company's  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  it  was  fired  from  there? — A.  Well,  from 
tiie  way  that  the  bullet  struck  the  house;  I  do  not  see  howat  could 
have  been  fired  from  any  other  direction.  d  gt  zed  by  L^OOglC 
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Q.  It  struck  the  house  on  the  Elisabetii  street  side? — ^A.  Yes,  abr. 

Q.  And  you  think  from  the  way  it  struck  the  house  that  it  must 
have  been  fired  from  those  barrads? — A.  From  the  fii«t  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  from  down  there? — ^A.  I  did  not  obserre 
any. 

Q.  You  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window  long  before  that  shot 
had  been  fired,  had  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  shots  fired  from  down  there  at  all  ? — A. 
No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  attracted  to  the  firing  up  in  this  locality  at 
that  time,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  anything  in  particular. 

Q.  You  were  looking  at  everything,  as  near  as  you  oould? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Might  not  the  shot  have  been  fired  from  Fifteenth  street,  out- 
side of  the  barracks,  outside  of  the  wall? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  fired  from  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  think  sa 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Did  the  shot  strike  the  house  on  the  Elizabeth  street  side? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  FBAzrEK: 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  husband  make  any  observation  with  reference 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  bullet  struck  the  house  and  the  point  at 
which  it  left  the  house  ? — A.  Not  imtil  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  Afterwards  -you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  put  a  ramrod  mto  the  hole  tlutt  the  bullet  made 
in  the" house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  some  interest  to  see  where  that  ramrod  would 
point,  as  the  direction  from  which  the  bullet  must  have  come  as  it 
entered  your  house? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not;  because  I  possibly  would  not 
have  understood  it,  but  I  heard  him  tell  Lieutenant  Leckie,  who  was 
seat  down  there  to  investigate  those  things,  and  he  came  up  there  to 
show  him  the  direction  of  the  ramrod.  ■ 

Q.  You  heard  him  tell  Lieutenant  Leckie  the  direction  in  which 
the  ramrod  pointed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  indicating  the  point  from  which  the  bullet  was  fired  t — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  high  up  on  your  house  did  the  bullet  enter— the  second 
story  ? — A.  It  is  only  a  two-story  house.    It  was  above  xu. 

Q.  About  the  eaves  of  the  house?  You  were  in  the  second  story 
and  it  was  above  you,  the  upper  part  of  your  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  through  your  room  diagonally  and  went  out  on  the  other 
side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraksb: 

Q.  It  was  Lieutenant  Leckie  that  put  the  ramrod  through? — ^A. 
No ;  my  husband  did  it  himself. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Leckie  was  making  the  investigation,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  under  his  superintendence,  and  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine, was  it  not? — A.  I  believe  that  he  tried  to  pass  it  through, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  entirely  through,  and  Lieutenant 
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Ledie  went  downstairs.  My  hiisband  finally  gave  it  a  sudden  turn 
tnd  it  went  directly  through  the  roof.  So,  then,  I  believe  that  he 
called  Lieutenant  Leckie  back  again  and  showed  him  the  direction, 
tnd  it  was  his  opinion,  also,  that  the  shot  came  from  the  quarters. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Leckie  has  testified  that  it  did  not  come  from  the 
qnarters,  but  from  a  potion  outside  in  the  street,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  determine. — ^A.  \Vell,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
thought  the  ballet  came  from  those  quarters. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it! — ^A.  That  is  all  I  know,  simply 
what  I  saw. 

By  Senator  Warnee  : 

Q.  What  was  it  Lieutenant  Leckie  said  there  when  your  husband 
brought  him  back,  as  to  the  place  from  which  that  shot  came  that 
attered  your  house? — ^A.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  he  came  back 
the  second  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  state?— A.  No;  I  did  not  hear  him  make  any 
temartc   I  do  not  know  what  his  comment  on  it  was,  at  least 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  lieutenant's  comment 
was  on  it 

Q.  Whatever  it  was,  Mr.  EandaU  was  up  there,  and  I  suppose  all 
TOO  know  about  it  is  what  your  husband  told  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  told  it  that  it  was  his  idea  mat  it  came  from  those  quarters. 

By  the  Chaibkan  : 
Q.  Of  course  it  was  a  time  of  great  excitement,  but  do  you  happen 
to  remember  just  where  you  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  that  this 
shot  struck  it?  Was  it  while  you  were  looking  out  of  the  window 
or  while  you  were  passing  from  one  window  to  the  other  that  that 
shot  struck  the  house? — -A.  While  I  was  standing  at  the  window 
looking  out  onto  Elizabeth  street — both  my  husband  and  myself 
stooping  and  looking  out — ^and  siiddenly  I  knew  the  house  was  struck, 
Uioi^  I  did  not  £iow  until  afterwards  that  the  bullet  had  gone 
coin^etely  through  the  room — did  not  know  it  untU  the  next  morn- 
ing—but I  knew  it  had  struck  the  house  from  the  splinters  and  from 
the  odor  of  the  pine. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb: 

Q.  And  by  the  dust  that  fell  on  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  dust 
By  Senator  Tauafebbo: 

Q.  You  left  the  window  when  you  realized  that  the  house  had  been 
strockt— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  house  struck  when  this  general  firing  was  going  on  ? — 
A  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  firing  had  been  going  on, 
at  least  the  first  firing,  and  some  of  the  other  firing  also. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  firing  had  taken  place  when  your  house  was 
■track,  if  I  understand  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that 
I  think  afterwards  there  was  considerable  firing,  but  I  think  that 
was  possibly  the  last 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  the  firing  had  occurred  before  your  house  was 
strud? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  <^1;  quite  a  good  many  shots. 

Q.  So  that  you  saw  those  m^i  gomg  up  m  the  rear  of  B  barracks 
before  the  firing  beoune  genertd? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  think  so, 
S.  Doe.  402;  69-1.  pte 1 
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By  Senator  Bvtx.miBT: 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  yon  locate  in  the  garrison  that  nisfat, 
inside  the  reservation  ?-^A.  Wdl,  I  think  the  first  shots  lyere  all  in 
there,  the  first  dozen,  perhaps.  I  can  not  be  accurate  as  to  the 
number. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many! — A.  Well,  sir;  quite  a  niimber. 

Q.  Did  you  distinctly  locate  them  at  the  time? — A.  No;  only  gen- 
erally.   I  supposed  from  the  sound  that  they  were  fired  from  the  post. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  any  particular  attention  to  where  the  aiots 
were  from? — ^A.  No;  I  was  too  frightened,  but  tried  to  locate  the 
sounds. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  teetdHed  to  before  the  court-martial,  that  you 
did  not  pay  any  particular  attention;  that  you  were  fri^ubened. 

At  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.16  o'clock 
p.  m. 

AFXEHNOON  SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m., 
resumed  its  session. 

Present,  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

EXAMINATION  07  THE  DTTEBFIIETBB. 

Mabion  E.  Beali.  sworn  as  an  interpreter  by  the  chairman. 
By  Senator  Fokakeb: 

Q.  Mr.  Beall,  you  are  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  speak  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  translate  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Readily? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  study  it? — ^A.  I  was  in  Mexico  nine  years. 

Q.  You  learned  it  there? — ^A.  I  learned  it  there,  and  have  been  a 
translator  in  the  War  Department  since  1900. 

Q.  You  ar©  a  translator  of  documents  in  the  War  Department? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  feel  entirely  competent  to  undertake  this  work,  do  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  be  phrases  that  I  wiU  stumble  on,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  interest  or  prejudice  in  the  subject-matter  now 
under  consideration  before  this  committee? — ^A.  Absolutely  none.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  case. 

By  Senator  Forakes: 

Q.  There  are  provincialisms  in  the  Spanish  language  as  well  as  any 
other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  come  across  anything  you  do  not  fully  understand,  let 
us  know. — ^A.  I  vdll  be  very  frank  to  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  our  request  that  we  should  have  a  man  who 
was  familiar  not  only  with  the  Spanish  language,  but  with  the  lan- 
guage idioms,  etc.,  as  spoken  in  Mexico. 
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By  Senator  Fosabxr: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  as  an  interpreter  before? — ^A,  Not  in 
a  cotrrt ;  not  officially,  but  I  have  interpreted  quite  frequently. 

Q.  That  is  simply  in  the  Department? — A.  In  the  Department; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  interpreted  conversations! — ^A.  Yes,  sir- 
By  the  Chatrwait; 

Q.  You  feel  competent  to  translate  conversations,  or  written  or 
printed  documents  wom  one  language  to  the  other? — ^A-  Yes,  sir;  I 
would  not  say  that  I  would  like  to  translate  from  English  into  Span- 
ish at  sight.  There  would  be  idioms  that  would  not  be  classical;  I 
confess  ui&t. 

TBSTXHONT  07  JOS]S  XABTQIBZ. 

Jos£  Mabtikez,  bein^  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(The  oath  was  administered  to  the  witness  by  the  chairman,  in 
English.) 

By  Senator  FsAzmir 

Q.  Do  yos  understand  enough  Engliah  to  knoiw  what  the  chairman 
was  saying? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  gmtleman  sitting  at  your  left  is  Mr.  Beall, 
an  interpreter^  so  if  you  do  not  imderstand  the  questions  that  are  put 
to  you,  you  will  take  them  from  him.  Senator  Warner  will  open  the 
examination. 

By  Senator  Wahnee  :  ' 

[The  examination  was  begun  in  Englidi.] 

Q.  You  will  give  your  name  in  fuU. — ^A.  Jos6  Martinez. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  five  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  lived  there 
two  years. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  can't  tell  you  the  dates,  but  it  was  in 
1905  and  1906. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  before  that! — ^A.  In  Laredo,  Tex. 

Q.  And  what  were  you  doing  in  Brownsville  during  your  stay 
there! — A.  I  was  a  clerk  in  Putegnat's  drug  store. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  August  13  last,  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  was  at  my  home. 

Q.  And  where  was  your  home  in  Brownsville? — A.  Eight  in  front 
of  the  barracks,  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets,  in  the 
alley. 

Q.  Point  it  out  mi  the  map. 

(The  witness  pointed  out  the  location  on  the  map.) 

Q.  Your  house  where  you  lived,  then,  was  the  one  marked  No.  9? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Fifteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  were  you  living  there? — A.  With  another  fellow 
by  the  name  of  H.  Shannon.    I  don't  know  what  his  first  name  was. 

Q.  He  and  you  were  keeping  bachelors'  hall  there;  you  were  living 
just  you  two  together? — ^A.  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nearest  house  to  you  there! — ^A.  Yturriajs  house 
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is  the  nearest  one  that  is  occupied.    There  is  an  empty  house  that  is 
nearer. 

Q.  That  is  the  house  between  your  house  and  Fourteenth  street! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  then  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  street,  marked 
2,  what  is  that  ? — ^A.  That  is  Louis  Cowen's  house. 

Q.  And  the  house  marked  No.  7  is  rig^ht  across  the  alley  from  you 
and  fronting  on  Washington  street,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  Yturria's?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  you  heard  of  the  shooting  on  the 
night  of  the  18th! — ^A.  A  little  before  midnight,  a  little  before  12 
o'dock. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — ^A.  I  heard  about  four  or  five  shots  at  the 
same  time. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  house  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Fifteenth 
or  Garrison  road  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  room  in  that  house! — A.  My  room  was  this 
corner  room,  right  here.  The  house  has  three  rooms;  I  was  in  the 
parlor  in  the  northwest  comer — I  was  in  the  parlor  when  the  shoot- 
mg  occurred.    I  had  not  gone  to  bed  yet. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  night  was  that? — ^A.  A  little  before  12. 

Q.  And  where  Was  the  first  footing  that  you  heard? — ^A.  Right 
in  front  of  my  door. 

Q.  When  you  say  in  front  of  your  door,  do  you  mean  that  it  was  in 
the  alley  or  on  Garrison  road  ? — ^A.  I  mean  inside  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  garrison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  inside  the  garrison,  between  the  garrison  wall  and  the 
barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  just  state  what  you  saw  there  and  what  you  heard. — 
A.  Well,  I  heard  the  first  shots,  you  know,  and  I  tried  to  go  out  and 
see  what  was  the  trouble,  and  I  heard  many  voices  there  calling. 


**  Hurry  up,"  or  "Jump,"  and  I  thought  I  would  not  go  out.  I  blew 
the  light  out  and  lay  down  on  the  floor;  closed  the  door  and  lay  down 
on  the  floor. 

Senator  Fohakek.  I  did  not  understand  the  answer  of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  respond  either  in  English  or  in  your  own 
language,  through  the  interpreter,  whichever  pleases  you  best. 

'flie  Witness.  I  could  make  you  understand  better  through  the 
interpreter. 

(The  remainder  of  the  examination  of  this  witness  was  conducted 
through  the  interpreter.) 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 

Q.  When  you  heard  voices  did  you  know  what  was  said,  or  dis- 
tinguish anything  that  was  said? — A.  Generally  they  said,  "Hurry 
up,  and  "  Jump,"  but  as  it  was  not  my  own  language  I  could  not 
understand  very  well  what  was  being  said. 

.     Q.  Did  you  see  any  parties  there  get  over  the  wall? — ^A.  I  could 
not  say  positively  that  I  saw  them,  but  I  heard  them  jump. 

Q.  After  you  heard  the  jump,  what  next  did  you  hear  or  see  of 
those  parties? — ^A.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  shots;  some 
moments  after  that  I  saw  people  running  toward  the  center  of  the 
town,  running  along  the  alley. 
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Q.  How  many  parties  were  there  what  were  going  down  the  alley 
toward  the  town  ? — A.  When  I  saw  them  there  were  four  or  five,  but 
I  did  not  count  any  more. 

Q.  Was  it  so  that  you  could  distinguish,-  to  tell  whether  these  par- 
ties were  white  or  colored,  or  soldiers  or  citizens? — A,  I  could  dis- 
tinmiish  the  khaki  imiform  color,  but  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish, 
or  I  did  not  pay  any  attention,  to  the  countenances. 

Q.  State  whether  those  parties  who  were  going  up  the  alley  were 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Cowen  House,  marked  No.  2  on  the 
map? — A^  They  were. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  that  you  heard  after  the  parties  had 
come  over  the  garrison  wall? — A.  Either  in  the  street  running  in 
front  of  the  barracks  wall,  or  at  the  very  comer  of  my  house. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  four  or  five  men,  as  I  understood,  that  went 
down  the  alley  toward  the  Cowen  House,  did  you  see  others  go  to 
Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  There  were  others,  but  I  could  not  see  in  what 
direction  they  went. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  altogether  that  you  saw? — A.  Those 
whom  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  were  only  those  that  passed  along  the 
alley  by  my  house. 

Q.  And  now  many  were  there? — A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed? — ^A.  In  light  uniforms. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  or  not  whether  they  had  guns,  and  if  so,  how 
they  were  carrying  them?— -A.  ITiey  had  guns,  and  they  were  carry- 
ing them  in  this  manner  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  having  the  stock  of  the  gun  at  the  hip?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Show  us  with  this  gun  how  they  were  holding  them. — A. 
Pointme  toward  the  center  of  the  town. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  or  colored  men? — ^A^  They  were  people 
with  dark  faces,  but  I  could  distinguish  the  uniforms  more  clearly 
than  I  could  the  faces. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  there  did  you  recognize  them  as  soldiers? — 
A.  Ye^  sir;  because  there  were  no  other  people  there  that  wore  that 
kind  ot  dress  or  clothing,  and  dark  faces. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  lay  down  on  the  floor? — A.  Because  I  was 
afraid  that  they  might  shoot 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  light? — A.  At  the  beginning  I  had  a  light. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  ? — ^A.  I  put  it  out. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Naturally  so  that  they  could  not  see  into  my  house 
in  the  event  that  they  intended  to  shoot. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  into  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when 
I  returned  to  Brownsville  in  December  I  found  evidences  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  an  examination  untU  then? — A.  No,  sir; 
othw  people  showed  them  to  me. 

Q.  After  the  parties  passed  by  your  house  in  the  alley,  where  was 
the  shooting  you  next  heard? — ^A.  In  the  direction  of  the  center  of 
the  town,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  where. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  the  shooting  continue? — A.  Fifteen  min- 
utes, more  or  less. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  see  of  those  parties  after  they  passed 
your  house,  going  up  tiie  alley  toward  the  Cfowen  house? — A.  I  saw 
them  but  a  moment  as  they  were  passing,  and  did  not  see  them  after- 
wards. 
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Q.  Did  ywL  see  them  in  the  act  of  shooti/ig  whMi  they  were  shoot- 
ing?— ^A.  They  were  shooting  whMi-I  saw  them. 

Q.  How  did  they  hold  their  guns  when  shooting? — A.  In  a  hori- 
zontalposition. 

Q.  Take  a  gun  over  there  and  illustrate. 

(The  witness  illustrated  by  holding  the  gun  in  the  hip  position.) 

Q.  They  were  shooting  from  the  hip  ? — ^A.  They  had  uie  rear  of  the 
gun  at  the  idp, 

Q.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  how  they  worked  the  gun,  if  you  saw  them 
during  the  firing? — A.  I  could  not  describe  precisely  how  ihej  were 
manipulating  the  gun,  but  they  held  it  in  that  position,  and  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  manipulating  of  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  house  that  night  after  the  shooting? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  went  out,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  then  of  the  lieutenant  of  police 
being  wounded,  or  the  man  being  killed,  until  the  next  morning? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not  know  it  until  the  following  day. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whethw  those  parties  that  passed  down  ihe 
alley  in  front  of  your  house  and  were  shooting  had  a&ts  or  caps  on  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  Y  ou  would  not  undertake  to  say  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  say.  I  did  not 
fix  my  attention  on  that 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  altogether  ? — A.  I  heard  a  great 
many ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  say ;  possibly  150  or  200. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  there  of  those  parties  with  the  guns,  did 
you  then  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  who  it  was  doing  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town? — ^A.  I  could  form  no  opinion.  All  I  could  say  is 
what  I  saw. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  distance  of  those  parties  who  went  along 
the  aUey  that  you  saw — those  four  or  five  with  the  guns,  shooting — 
from  where  you  were  at  the  door  or  window  ? — ^A.  The  window  was 
about  20  feet  from  them. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing? — ^A.  At  the  window,  at  the  side 
behind  the  house. 

Q.  Was  the  window  up  or  closed  ? — ^A.  There  were  wire  scre^ps  in 
the  window. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  men  before  the  light  was  put  out  ? — A.  I  saw 
the  reflection  of  the  carbines  before  I  put  out  the  light. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  negro  soldiers? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  oiEcers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  any  of  the  soldiers  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  objection  whatever  to  the  soldiers  being  in 
Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  clerk  in  a  drug  store? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  soldiers  come  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  them  what  they  wanted,  the  same  as  you  would  sell 
to  white  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  same? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  prejudice  against  the  colored  men? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  never. 

Q.  You  were  bom  in  Mexico? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  your  a«e? — A-  Thirty  years. 
Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  druggist  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  druggist! — A.  Twelve  years. 
Q.  Where  did  you  graduate  as  a  druggist? — ^A.  I  have  my  license 
from  the  State  of  Texas. 
Q.  A  licensed  druggist  in  that  State! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fokasxb  : 

Q.  Where  is  your  drug  store  located  that  you  were  employed  in? — 
A.  Down  here  [indicating  on  the  map], 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  street  corner? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  block. 

Q.  On  what  street? — A.  Elizabeth  street 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  street  next  to  you,  going  toward 
the  garrison? — ^A.  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  on  Elizabeth  street  between  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth,  is  that  it? — ^A.  Between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  Elizabeth  street  is  your  drug  store  located  ? — 
A.  On  the  right  side. 

Q.  That  is,  the  east  side ;  you  are  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  go 
up  the  street  toward  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  drug  store  located  from  Tillman's  saloon,  the 
Ruby  Saloon? — ^A.  One  block.  Tillman's  saloon  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  block. 

Q.  The  Tillman  saloon  is  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  drug  store  a  one-story  or  a  two-story  bmlding? — A.  It 
is  a  two-etory  building. 

Q.  To  whom  did  it  oelong? — A.  To  George  Putegnat. 

Q.  How  was  the  upper  story  of  your  drug  store  occupied  ? — A.  By 
different  <^ces,  doctors  and  engineers. 

Q.  How  did  yott  spend  that  evening  before  the  time  that  this  firing 
commenced,  or  "before  you  returned  to  your  house  ? — A.  I  was  in  the 
street  until  11  o'clock.    At  11  o'clock  I  went  to  my  house. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  drug  store? — A.  At  10  o'clock. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  in  the  street  from  10  o'clock  imtil  11 
o'clock?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  tiie  street? — A.  I  was  walking  along  the 
street  out  of  doors,  without  any  special  business. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  on  what  streets  you  were  walking? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  streets  very  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  And  yea  had  Kved  there  two  y«ars  at  that  time  ? — A.  Oh,  pos- 
sibly one  year  and  eight  months^  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  were  not  familiar  with  the  streets? — ^A.  No;  not  familiar 
with  the  streets. 

Q.  You  know  Elizabeth  street,  dont  you? — A.  I  know  Elizabeth 
street  and  Wa^ngton  street,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  town,  but  the  <^her  parts  I  can  not  speak  of  with  confidence. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  town  were  you  walking  in,  the  part  you  were 
acquainted  with  or  the  part  that  you  were  not  acquainted  with? — A. 
I  was  walking  in  the  part  of  the  town  above  Adams  street. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  t»wn  you  are  not  familiar  with? — ^A.  Not 
much ;  no,  sir.  ^  . 
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Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  so  out  into  that  part  of  the  town  that 
nirfit  between  10  and  11  o'clock? — ^A.  It  is  my  custom  to  walk. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  walk  there  before  at  that  hour  of  the  night! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  walked  there. 

Q.  How  frequently? — ^A.  Once  a  week,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  in  company  with  you  as  you  walked  that 
ni^t,  out  in  that  part  of  the  town? — ^A.  I  was  alone. 

Q.  Just  alone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  go  alone  when  you  walk  in  that  way  at  that  hour 
of  the  night? — A.  Usually,  because  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who  is 
not  asleep  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  saloon  that  night? — ^A^  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  drug  store? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  got  back  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  any  saloon? — A.  I  passed  by  a  saloon,  but  I 
did  not  go  in. 

Q.  What  saloon  did  you  pass  by  ? — A.  Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  Which  Crixell's  saloqn  was  that  which  you  passed  by;  where  is 
it  locati>d  ? — ^A.  On  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  The  one  immediately  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  the  Tillman 
saloon? — ^A.  Yes.  sir;  the  one  in  front  of  tiie  Tillman  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  obserre  whether  there  was  anybody  round  about 
Crixell's  saloon  or  Tillman's  saloon  when  you  passed  there? — ^A.  My 
recollection  is  that  there  was  a  coach  and  coachman,  and  people,  but  1 
paid  no  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  coach,  where  it  came 
from  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  it  before? — ^A.  No;  I  closed  the  drug  store, 
and  then  1  pas^  by  there. 

Q.  The  drug  store  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  Crixell's 
saloon,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  So  you  passed  over  and  went  by  in  front  of -Crixell's  saloon?— 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Then  where  did  you  go  after  that? — ^A.  I  then  passed  up  to 
that  part  of  the  town  ot  which  I  spoke,  because  I  have  an  uncle  there 
and  mv  relatives  live  in  that  part  of  town. 

Q.  But  when  you  passed  Crixell's  saloon  you  were  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  fort  How  far  did  you  go  up  toward  the  fort  before 
you  turned  to  go  to  your  uncle's? — A.  i  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I 
turned  up  Thirteenth  street 

.  Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  your  unde  and  stop  there? — ^A.  No ; 
it  was  dosed ;  uiey  had  retired. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  go  in  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  thought  of  going  in,  but  find- 
ing the  house  dosed  I  did  not  try. 

Q.  Did  you  return  immediatelv  to  your  rooms  where  you  were 
living? — ^A-  Yes,  sir;  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  until  the  time  of  the  firing? — A.  I  was 
reading. 

Q.  Were  you  stUl  up  and  awake  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — A. 
I  was  in  front  of  the  door,  with  the  light  burning,  when  the  shooting 
began. 

Q,  Were  you  outside? — ^A.  No;  just  inside  the  door. 

Q.  With  the  light  burning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  yonr  habit  to  Edt  up  and  read  until  midnight? — A.  As  a 
habit;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  usually  retire? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  about  11, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  But  this  night  you  were  up  an  hour  later? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  sat  up  later  by  an  hour  this  night 
than  you  usually  do? — A.  Because  I  had  received.some  newspapers 
from  my  home. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  that  there  was  likely  to  be  any  trouble  in  the 
town  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  had  anything  to  do  with  keeping  you  up, 
then? — ^A.  m,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sitting  back  in  the  middle  of  your  room,  or  near  the 
door,  or  where? — A.  I  was  in  front  of  the  door,  right  close  to  the  door, 
with  the  light  behind  me;  I  was  sitting  between  the  light  and  the 
door. 

Q.  Was  the  door  open  ? — A.  The  door  was  open,  but  the  screen  was 
dosed. 

Q.  Did  YOU  hear  any  noise  of  any  kind  before  you  heard  the  firing 
commence? — ^A.  No  noise  that  attracted  my  attention. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  did  hear? — A.  The  first  four  or 
five  shots. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located  ? — ^A.  In  front  of  my  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  I  did.  I  was  reading, 
and  the  flash  of  the  guns  attracted  my  attention,  because  it  made  a 
light  on  my  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flash  itself? — A.  No;  not  with  the  eye  precisely, 
but  out  01  the  tail  of  my  eye,  and  I  heard  the  thunder  of  the  shots. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  those  were  pistol  shots  or  rifle 
shots  ? — A.  I  can  not  say,  because  I  am  not  able  to  distinguish  between 
a  pistol  shot  and  a  rifle  shot. 

Q.  At  page  700  of  the  court-martial  proceedings  you  are  reported 
as  testifymg  as  follows,  speaking  of  these  shots :  "  "VV^ere  they  fired  in 
the  street? — ^A.  I  can't  say  exactly,  but  it  sounded  like  they  were  in- 
side the  quarters."  Is  that  answer  correct? — A.  That  is  not  accurate. 
According  to  the  sound,  it  was  not  in  the  barracks.  What  I  want  to 
say  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  from  the  sound  as  to 
whether  it  was  close  or  one  square  away. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  get,  whether  you  judged  from  the 
sound  or  whether  you  saw  it. — ^A.  By  the  sight. 

Q.  Did  those  shots  come  one  after  the  ower  in  quick  succession, 
those  four  or  five  shots? — A.  They  came  so  close  together  that  it 
seemed  as  though  four  or  five  persons  were  firing  at  the  .same  time. 

Q.  Was  it  volley  firing,  all  nring  at  once,  or  a  rattling  succession  of 
shots? — A.  Almost  instantaneous. 

Q.  Then  how  could  you  coimt  and  tell  that  there  were  just  four  or 
five  shots? — ^A.  That  was  a  natural  sound. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  counted,  and  are  able  in 
that  way  to  tell  ns  that  there  were  five  shots,  or  whether  you  just 
guessed  now  many  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  I  did  not  count  It  is  ]ust 
my  opinion. 

Q.  Was  that  bunch  of  shots  the  first  that  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  your  light  out  and  get  down  on  the  floor? — 
A.  Insfamtaneously. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  on  the  floor? — ^A.  Until  I  ceased  to  hear 
any  shots;  pernaps  naif  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Bemauied  on  the  floor  for  naif  or  three-quarters  of  an  Iwur? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  close  the  door? — ^A.  Before  lying  down  on  the  floor  I 
(dosed  the  door. 

Q.  Which  way. was  your  head  turned  as  you  lay  on  the  floor? — ^A. 
In  the  direction  of  the  barracks  or  quarters. 

Q.  Your  head  was  toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  door  into  that  room ? — ^A.  To  the  street;  no. 

Q.  Did  anyone  occupy  that  room  with  you  ? — ^A.  You  mean  regu- 
larly, or  that  hight? 

Q.  I  mean  that  night. — A.  There  was  no  one  with  me. 

Q.  Did  anyone  regularly  occupy  that  room  with  you? — ^A.  Shan- 
non. 

Q.  Where  was  he  that  night? — A.  Shannon  told  me  that  he  was  in 
a  saloon. 

Q.  What  is  Shannon's  full  name,  his  first  name? — A.  His  first 
name  is  Harry. 

Q.  Harry  Shannon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  occupation  ? — A.  He  is  a  typoigrapher ;  a  typesetter ; 
a  printer. 

Q.  What  saloon  did  be  say  he  was  in  that  night? — ^A,  Crixell's. 

Q.  Had  he  been  away  from  the  room  any  other  night  near  about 
that  time? — ^A.  Regularly  he  got  to  the  house  very  late. 

Q.  About  how  late? — A.  At  12  or  1,  as  circumstances  indicated. 

Q.  What  kept  him  out  so  late  at  night? — ^A.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say. 

Q.  Did  he  occupy  the  same  bed  with  you  in  that  room  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  two  beds  in  this  room? — ^A.  In  this  room  there 
was  no  bed. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  ? — A,  I  sLept  in  a  back  room,  and  Shannon 
slept  in  a  side  room. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  front  room  that  you  occupied  ? — ^A.  I 
could  not  tell  very  welL  It  was  15  by  10  or  16  by  12.  That  is  just 
an  estimate. 

Q.  Was  it  OD  the  first  floor,  the  ground  floor  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Shannon  come  home  that  night  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  an  unusual  thing,  for  nim  to  stay  oat  all  night? — ^A. 
This  night  he  did  not  come  because  he  was  afraid  to  oome. 

Q.  Kfe  was  in  a  saloon,  you  tell  me.  Now,  at  what  time  was  he  in 
that  saloon?  What  was  he  doing  in  that  saloon? — ^A.  He  loved 
billiards  very  much. 

Q.  Did  he  report  to  you  that  he  was  there  playing  billiards? — A. 
No ;  he  did  not  teU  me  that.    He  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  court-martial  that  you  could  hear 
words  and  hear  soimds,  but  you  could  not  see  anything.  I  refw  to 
your  testimony  on  page  70i  of  the  record  of  the  Penrose  court- 
ma  rtiaL    That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything;  you  only  heard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  lights,  if  any,  were  in  Fifteenth  street  or  the  alley 
betweMi  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
your  house;  what  lamps  were  there,  if  any? — ^A.  There  are  no  lights 
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there  untal  Foarteenth  street  k  readied.*  At  least  in  <ite  hnmediate 
ne^borhood  of  my  house  there  was  no  light. 

Q.  And  Fourteenth  street  is  a  square  away  ? — ^A.  One  square  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  feet  that  isf — A.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  knoiw  how  long  those  squares  are  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q,  What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? — ^A.  My  reeoUeotion  is  that  it 
was  dark;  more  dark  than  li^ht. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  soimds  that  night  except  the  soimds  of  the 
firing? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  testified  on  another  occasion  that  you  heard  a 
wagon,  the  rattling  of  a  wagon? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  something  heard 
every  ni^L 

Q,  Wheee  was  this  wagon  that  you  testified  about  before? — A. 
Now  I  know  it  was  the  wagon  that  carried  off  the  offal  from  the 
quarters. 

Q.  That  is,  the  scavenger's  wagon  ? — ^A.  The  scavenger's  wagon. 

Q.  Where  did  that  noise  appear  to  be  from  that  you  heard? — A.  It 
could  not  have  been  far  away,  because  it  was  a  sound  I  heard  every 
ni|4ii. 

Q.  Was  it  not  over  near  the  second  barracks  from  the  river,  in  the 
rear  of  the  second  barracks? — A.  Where  is  that? 

(Senator  Scott  here  indicated  the  location  on  the  map.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  the  rear  of  the  second  barracks? — A.  I  can  not 
say  where  it  was,  but  it  stopped  near  the  shots,  the  firing — ^the  point 
of  firinjg.    It  was  near  my  room,  because  I  heard  it  well. 

Q.  When  was  it  vou  heard  that  wagon? — ^A.  Minutes  or  seconds 
before  hearing  the  shots. 

Q.  Was  it  not  immediately  after  the  firing  of  these  five  shots? — A. 
I  could  not  say  positively.  It  made  a  great  deal  of  noise ;  but  I  heard 
it  before. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  testify  before  that  you  heard  it 
immediately  after  the  five  shots? — ^A-  I  do  not  remember  to  have  tes- 
tified so.  I  could  not  have  heard  it,  because  there  was  so  mudi 
shooting. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  your  testimony  on  page  703  of  the 
record  of  the  Penrose  court-martial,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
where  you  will  find  the  following : 

Q.  How  long  before  the  first  shots  did  you  bear  tbe  sonnd  of  tbls  wagon? — A. 
Immediately  after  tbe  first  sbots  were  finished. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  The  whole  thing  occurred  almost  instan- 
taneously. 

(The  testimony  in  question  was  here  translated  and  read  in  Spanish 
to  the  witnees  by  the  interpreter.) 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  either  to  examine  him  or  to  have  him 
answer  directly  each  question  that  I  ask,  and  have  you  interpret  that 
to  us.  I  do  not  like  these  long  conversations  resulting  in  the  state- 
ment to  as  of  the  substance  of  what  he  has  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  in- 
terpreter ^ve  to  him  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  before  the 
court-martial.    Is  that  it? 

Senator  F<«asbb.  "Hb  has  already  given  that  to  him. 
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The  Chaibhan.  Now,  joa  want  his  answer  interpreted  back? 
Senator  Forakxb.  I  want  the  interpreter  to  tell  us  just  what  he 
sa^ 
The  Intebfrxteb.  Will  you  repeat  the  question! 
Senator  Fobakbb.  I  suppose  that  I  will  have  to  do  so  now. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Your  statement  to  which  I  have  called  attention  is  that  you 
heard  this  wagon.  Now,  the  answer  you  gave,  and  I  quote  it  liter- 
ally, is : 

A.  Immediately  after  the  first  shots  were  finished. 

Is  that  answer  correct,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — A.  The 
sound  of  the  wagon  ceased  immediately  when  the  sound  of  the  shots 
was  heard. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  another  question,  then.  I  will  read  further  from 
your  testimony  before  the  court-martial : 

Q.  Please  go  to  the  map  and  point.  If  yon  can,  where,  from  the  soand  of  this 
wagon,  it  most  have  been  Immediately  after  the  first  shots. — ^A.  (Witness  goes 
to  map.)  That  Is  the  wall,  I  think;  I  beard  It  about  40  feet,  more  or  less,  from 
the  wall. 

Q.  Aboat  In  the  center  of  B  Company  barracks? — A.  Between  the  barracks 
and  the  walL 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  is  true  or  not  I  only  want  to 
find  out  whether  your  testimony  is  accurately  reported.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  witness  can  not  read  English  ? 

The  Intebfbeter.  He  says  he  can  read  it,  but  many  words  he  does 
not  understand. 

Q.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  very  difficult  about  that.  I 
wi^  you  would  just  look  at  it  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  correct; 
that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  interpreter).  If  there  are  any  words  the 
witness  does  not  understand,  you  can  explain  them  to  him. 

(The  above-quoted  questions  and  answers  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  court-martial  were  here  examined  by  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Have  you  read  that? — A.  I  understend  it. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  It  is  correct. 

Q.  Now  read  cm  to,  the  end  of  that  examination,  which  goes  over 
onto  page  704,  and  stete  whether  or  not  that  is  correct — ^A.  (After 
examination^  I  believe  that  that  is  true. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  all.  Now,  you  closed  your  door  and  put  out  your 
light  and  threw  yourself  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  these  first  five  shots 
were  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  3[ou  remained  there  bow  long — ^half  an  hour,  did  you 
say;  something  like  that? — A.  A  half  an  nour  or  forty-five  minutes. 
I  can  not  say  positively  or  exactly  how  long. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  the  light  from  your  door  shine  out  into  Fifteenth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  men  you  saw  pass  in  that  light  before  you  put  it  out? — 
A.  I  did  not  see  them  before  the  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  before  you  put  out  your  light? — A.  I  did  not 
see  them  before  I  put  out  the  light 
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Q.  When  did  yon  see  them? — ^A.  Nor  afterwards,  either. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  saw  them?  I  do  not  think  you 
understand  me. — ^A.  I  did  not  see  them  before  my  house,  in  front  of 
my  house. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them? — A.  Behind  the  house. 

Q.  In  the  alley? — ^A.  In  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Buleblbt  : 

Q.  After  you  closed  the  door  did  you  see  these  men  again?  After 
you  put  out  the  light  and  closed  the  door  did  you  see  anything  of 
these  men  again? — A.  No;  because  all  the  doors  were  closed. 

Q.  So  that  all  you  saw  of  these  men  was  just  from  the  time  you 
heard  them  jump  over  the  wall  to  the  time  you  put  out  your  light  and 
shut  your  door.  You  knew  nothing  further  about  it? — A.  Yes;  but 
I  heard  many  footsteps 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  nothing? — A.  (Continuing.)  And  people  run- 
ning. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  after  that? — ^A.  At  this  time,  nothing. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  jump  over? — ^A.  I  did  not  see;  but  from 
the  sound,  I  assumed  that.  * 

Q.  Then  you  are  judging  not  by  your  sight,  but  simply  by  your 
ears? — A.  From  hearing  and  not  from  sight. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  see  the  faces  of  these  men? — ^A.  This 
nifilit? 

Q.  Yes ;  this  night.  Did  you  see  the  faces  of  these  men  at  any  time 
this  night? — ^A.  Not  wellj  or,  better  said,  no. 

Q.  iwant  to  refer  to  this  answer  which  was  shown  you  on  page  701 
of  the  court-martial  record,  half  way  down  the  page.  I  will  read  the 
question  and  answer. 

Q.  Now,  7on  said,  I  belieTe,  that  you  didn't  see  these  men.  Do  you  mean  by 
ttaat  yon  didn't  see  their  faces,  or  did  you  see  their  forms  at  all? — ^A.  He  didn't 
■ee  tbe  faces,  bat  saw  the  figures,  like  they  were  running. 

Now,  you  didnt  see  any  faces  at  all  that  night,  did  you.  Is 
that  answer  correct,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — A.  (After  ex- 
amining printed  record.)  It  is  correct. 

Q.  After  you  cl(»ed  your  door  you  lay  down  on  the  floor  ? — A. ,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  went  to  sleep  ? — ^A.  Not  right  away. 

Q.  I  win  read  you  now  the  foUowmg  questions  and  answers  from 
page  702  of  the  record: 

Q.  After  this  firing  bad  passed  your  bonae,  did  you  leave  your  bouse  until  tbe 
following  morning?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  stayed  there  to  sleep. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  yon  go  to  sleq;>? — ^A.  I  went  to  sleep  about  a  quarter 
after  12  or  half  past  12,  more  or  less ;  I  can't  tell. 

• 

Is  that  correct? — ^A.  It  is  correct;  but  there  is  something  that  I  do 
not  understand.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  to  know  whether 
I  went  to  sleep  in  bed  or  on  the  floor  there. 

Q.  No;  anywhere.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  went  to  sleep 
there  from  a  quarter  to  half  past  12. 

Senator  Fosteh.  He  does  not  say  that  he  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
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By  Senator  Frazieb: 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  sleep  on  the  floor  or  in  the  bed  f — A.  In  the  bed- 
By  Senator  Bducxlby  : 

Q.  You  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  all  this  firing  and  shooting  going  on  in  the  Greets  of 
Brownsville,  and  the  town  being  shot  up,  it  did  not  alarm  you,  but 
immediately  after  these  men  passed  your  house  you  turned  into  your 
bed  and  went  to  sleep} 

Senator  Wahnee.  I  submit  that  is  not  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

Senator  Fbazieb.  He  stayed  on  the  floor  half  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  he  went  to  bed,  as  he  has  said. 

Senator  Bulkelby.  This  is  just  as  it  is  here,  and  it  is  sworn  testi- 
mony.   I  will  put  it  another  way,  if  you  do  not  like  tiiat. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  After  you  shut  the  door  and  put  out  the  lights  you  went  to  bed, 
did  you  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  lay  down  on  the  floor. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Half  an  hour  or  forty-live 
minutes. 

Q.  How-  long? — ^A.  Thirty  or  forty-five  minutes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  bed  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  city,  but 
went  to  asleep  ? — ^A.  At  this  hour  all  traffic  had  ceased. 

Q.  All  firing,  I  suppose  you  mean.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  traf- 
fic?"— A.  All  noise  that  was  about  my  house  had  ceased. 

Q.  With  all  this  firing  going  on,  and  these  men  running  through 
your  streets  and  shooting  in  front  of  or  near  your  house,  you  quietly 
turned  in  and  went  to  ^eep  at  about  a  quarter  to  1  o'dock,  did  yon 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bolkeley.  That  is  aU. 

By  Senator  Fobthi: 

Q.  Mr.  Martinez,  there  is  no  doubt  about  your  hearing  these  men 
jumping  over  the  wall  or  a  sound  like  these  men  jumping  over  the 
wall,  is  there? — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt;  no,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  your  seeing  men  dressed  in  uniform, 
carrying  their  guns,  is  there? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever.  I 
saw  them  with  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  You  may  not  have  recognized  faces,  but  you  know  they  were 
men  dressed  in  United  States  uniform,  with  guns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  men  white  men  or  black  men  ? — A.  Their  faces  were 
more  obscure  than  their  clothing. 

Q.  Just  one  more  question.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between 
the  rifle  and  the  carbine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  court-martial  (hat  they  were 
carrying  carbines? — ^A.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  earbines  or 
what  they  were. 

Q.  I  will  turn  to  page  702  and  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  first 
testify  there  that  they  were  rifles,  and  then  change  your  testimony 
and  say  that  thev  were  carbines? — A.  The  two  things  for  me  are  the 
same.    I  do  not  know  the  difference. 
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By  Senator  Wabneh: 
Q.  I  want  to  pat  in  the  record  there  that  question  from  page  702, 
with  the  answer: 
Q.  What  did  7on  see? — ^A.  He  saw  some  men  firing  with  rifies — earblnea 

By  Senator  Taucaferko  : 
Q,  Did  you  see  any  Mexicans  in  Brownsville  that  night? — ^A.  The 
hackman  or  coachman  was  a  Mexican. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night  ? — A.  I  saw  him  there  as  he  passed 
the  saloon,  and  I  know  well  that  he  is  a  Mexican. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  name? — ^A.  No;  I  know  him  by  sight;  nothing 
mor^ 

By  Senator  Tauaferro  : 

Q.  If  there  had  been  half  a  dozen  Mexicans  in  Brownsville  that 
night,  would  you  have  been  likely  to  know  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
vHat  you  mean,  because  most  of  the  people  there  are  Mexicans. 

Q.  I  mean  Mexicans  who  were  nonresidents  of  Brownsville? — ^A. 
There  were  no  strangers — ^nonresidents — came  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Bvlkeixt: 
Q.  Did  this  coach  you  saw  in  front  of  the  saloon,  with  the  Mexican 
driver,  belong  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  would  it  hold  ? — ^A.  There  were  four  seats. 

By  Senator  FoBAKrat: 

Q.  Did  this  coach  have  a  regular  place  to  run  to? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  a  Brownsville  coach? — ^A.  I  have 
seen  it  often  in  front  of  the  drug  store;  and  coaches  for  Matamoros 
neTer  came  there,  as  there  is  no  bridge. 

Q.  Coaches  for  Matamoros  never  came  there  ?  But  I  will  ask  you 
if  coaches  do  not  run  up  and  down  the  river  to  those  places  near 
there?  Is  there  not  a  place  called  Santa  Maria  near  there? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  anjrthing  of  it. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Fhazieh  : 
Q.  At  the  top  of  page  702,  in  your  examination  before  the  court- 
mtttial  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  you  were  asked  this  question  and  gave 
this  answer: 

Q.  Conld  yon  tell  what  kind  of  men  these  were? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  could  tell 
tbej  were  negroes. 

Is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  did  not  answer  as  laconic  as  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  that?  Could  you  distinguish  whether 
they  were  colored  men  or  not? — ^A.  All  I  can  say  is  that  their  faces 
were  obscure,  as  I  have  always  said. 

Q.  Dark?— A.  Dark;  yes. 

By  SenatcHT  Fobakbr: 

Q.  The  ordinary  Mexican  face  is  dark,  is  it  not? — A.  Who  knows? 
I  «m  a  Mexican,  and  I  am  not  so  v«ry  dark. 

Q.  Are  they  not  generally  darker  than  you  are? — A.  There  are 
persons  darter  than  I  who  are  Mexicans. 
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By  Senator  Buisbley  : 

Q.  Yon  have  testified  here  to-day,  have  yoa  not,  that  yon  did  not 
see  their  faces? — ^A.  I  saw  their  clothing,  but  could  not  see  their  faces 
veil,  owingto  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Senator  BuLKSUBY.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

By  Senator  Fhaziee  : 
Q.  And  was  that  also  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  faces? — ^A.  Yee; 
I  suppi^  it  was. 

Q.  The  faces  were  darker  than  the  uniforms,  were  they? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  If  they  had  been  white  men,  could  you  have  distinguished 
them? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  BxnjsELBY: 

Q.  How  coiild  you  tell,  if  you  could  not  see  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night? — ^A.  It  was  not  very  long,  and  I  had  not  time 
really  to  make  an  analysis;  it  was  just  a  fleeting  view,  or  vision,  that 
I  saw. 

Senator  Bdikeley.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  expected  the  wit- 
ness would  tell  the  truth,  and  that  that  is  what  he  would  say.  He 
could  not  telL 

By  Senator  Fosakee  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Mexican  citizen. 
Q.  You  never  have  been  naturalized  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  May  16, 1907,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CoMMirrEE    ON    MlIilTABY   AfFAIRS, 

United  States  Senate, 
Thurtday^  May  16,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman, 
and  Frazier. 

TBSTIMOKT  07  V.  A.  H.  8AKB0BN. 

F.  A.  H.  Sanbobn,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Wabnbb: 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  F.  A.  H.  Sanborn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  manager  of  the  Western 
Union  Tdeeraph  Office  at  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? — A.  About  thirty 
years,  sir. 

Q.  At  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  years  of  that  time  that  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  cable  company 
in  Mexico;  but  my  home  has  been  in  Brownsville  for  thirty  years. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Texas? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  native  of  the 
State  of  llmiine. 

Q.  I  see  you  wearing  the  Grand  Army  button. — A.  I  have  that 
honor,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  regiment? — A.  The  Twelfth  Maine  Regiment.  I  en- 
teral tiie  service  and  was  with  them  a  few  months  and  then  went 
into  th»  military  telegraph  corps  and  served  with  them  through  the 
entire  war. 

Q.  It  is  in  evidence  here  that  the  telegraph  office  in  Brownsville  is 
at  die  comor  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Fifteenth,  or  Grarrison  road  ? — 
A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rendall  lived  upstairs  in  that  building? — ^A.  Yes, 
air :  the  same  building. 

Q.  Mr.  Sanborn,  had  you  an^  feeling  about  the  colored  troops  com- 
ing to  Brownsville  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Or  any  feeling  against  the  colored  troops? — ^A.  Not  at  all,  sir, 

Q.  Or  any  troops? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  ? — A.  I  was  sleeping  in  the  room  immedi- 
•tefjr  in  the  rear  of  the  tel^aph  office — ^the  same  building. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  man  of  family? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  bachelor. 

Q,  You  were  sleeping  in  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  telegraph 
office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  a  window  opening  toward  the  wall  of 
the  Government  reservation;  and  I  was  sleeping  right  under  that 
window. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  room  in  the  rear  of  that  buUding ^A.  It  is 

an  addition  built  onto  the  main  building.  It  is  the  same  length  as 
the  telegraph  office  building;  flush  with  the  end  of  the  building  that 
ats  toward  the  garrison  gate. 

Q.  The  building  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street,  does  it  not? — A.  The 
main  building ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Counting  Elizabeth  street  as  the  front,  then  the  addition  is 
back? — A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  that  jaa  heard,  if  anything,  of  the  shooting 
thCTe  that  night  ?  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  was  awakened 
from  sound  Seep  by  heavy  firing  very  near  me.  It  seemed  to  be  be- 
tween me  and  the  garrison  gate  or  fence,  or  perhaps  just  beyond, 
tmt  so  near  that  of  course  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  near.  It  was 
the  report,  evidently,  of  high-power  rifles,  and  there  were  several 
^lotSj  perh&ps  seven  or  eight,  and,  of  course,  it  was  very  confusing  to 
me,  right  by  me  in  that  way.  I  had  no  idea  in  the  world  what  it  was. 
I  got  up,  partly  dressed  myself,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  advisable 
to  open  my  doors,  because  I  had  no  idea  what  was  going  on.  After 
some  time  I  lighted  a  lamp  in  the  office.  There  is  a  communicating 
door  between  my  room  and  my  office,  and  shortly  after  that  I  went 
back  into  my  sleeping  room  and  went  to  this  window  facing  the  gar- 
rison road.  The  window  was  up,  but  the  shutters  were  closed.  I 
opened  the  Gutter  and  looked  out.  Everything  had  quieted  then  in 
front  of  me,  and  before  this  I  had  heard  shooting  above  me. 

Q.  When  you  say  above  you,  you  mean  up  from  the  river?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  rather  back  from  the  river,  back  from  me,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  nirtber  up  the  town,  away  from  the  garrison  gate.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  locate  it. 
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Q.  I  do  not,  of  course,  assume  that  you  can  locate  it  exactly,  but 
take,  for  instance,  the  alley  that  is  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
streets. — ^A.  It  might  have  been  there. 

Q.  It  was  up  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  locate  it  exactly,  of  course,  by  the 
sound  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  opened  the  window  ? — ^A.  I  opened  the  slats  of  the 
blind  and  looked  out,  and  just  as  I  was  looking  I  saw  come  along  by 
the  whitewashed  garrison  fence — I  could  see  plainly  because  there 
was  a  lamp  on  eadi  side  of  the  large  gate  of  the  post — I  saw  a  man 
come  along.  He  walked  along;  the  man  that  I  saw  was  a  colored 
man  in  uniform,  with  his  gun.  He  walked  along  the  fence,  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  hurried,  and  passed  through  the  small  foot  gate  of  the 
post  and  went  in,  and  went  toward  the  barracks.  After  he  passed 
the  gate  I  could  not  see  where  he  went.  Everything  was  quiet  dien 
around  the  post. 

Q.  You  could  see  him  distinctly  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  dis- 
tinctly, especially  as  he  approached  the  gate.  The  lights  over  the 
gate  showed  him  plainly  against  the  white  or  light-gray  wall. 

Q.  That  wall  you  say  is  whitewashed  ? — A.  I  ramer  think  that  it 
is  light  gray,  but  it  is  faded  nearly  to  white. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  office  been  at  that  point? — A.  About  two 
years  in  that  building. 

Q,  You  recognized  that  party  as  being  a  colored  man  and  a  sol- 
dier ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  recognized  his  having  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  see  any  other  soldiers  going  m? — A.  No  others  at  all, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  that,  if  at  all,  did  the  shooting  continue? — ^A.  I 
think — I  do  not  recall  quite  clearly,  but  I  think  the  shooting  had 
ceased,  or  rather  this  must  have  been  right  immediately  before  the 
time  that  the  shooting  ceased. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  time — it  had  ceased,  or  about  the  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  go  up  into  the  town  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
leave  my  place. 

Q.  The  next  day  did  you  have  a  talk  with  different  parties  as  to 
who  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  The  next  morning  I  saw  that  they 
had  deployed  the  soldiers  along  the  garrison  wall,  armed,  and  I  saw 
Captain  Macklin.  He  was  the  officer  of  the  day  the  day  before,  and  I 
suppose  his  duty  had  not  expired  so  early  in  the  morning.  He 
was  leaning  over  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that? — A.  Probably  8  o'clock, 
and  I  walked  over  where  he  was,  and  asked  him  what  had  taken  place, 
and  he  answered,  "  Well,''  he  says,  "  some  one  shot  up  the  town  last 
night  and  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another,  and  they  say  it  is 
these  soldiers."    That  is  all  the  conversation  that  took  place. 

Q.  Did  he  at  the  time  express  to  you  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  the 
soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  he  expressed  no  opinion  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  conversation  as  it  occurred? — A.  That  is  all;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  quite  well  acquainted  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Very 
well,  sir. 
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Q.  And  at  the  time  you  heard  this  matter  discussed  a  great  deal! — 
A.  Well,  not  so  much  perhaps  as  others.  I  was  very  closely  confined 
to  my  ofice.  I  was  aione  there  and  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  I  did  not  hear  it  so  much.  The  most  that  I  knew  of  it  I  saw 
through  the  papers,  printed. 

Q.  You  had  no  assistant! — ^A.  I  had  no  assistant  at  that  time; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Brownsville  is  a  town  of  about  how  many  inhabitants? — ^A., 
I  think  they  say  it  has  between  eight  and  nine  thousand. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mexicans? — A. 
Well,  fully  half,  I  should  say.    There  are  a  great  many  of  them  there. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  accurately — do  not  know  what  the  census 
shows! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  that  I  ever  saw  the  correct  figures. 

Q.  Well,  the  character  generally  of  the  inhabitants  there,  how  does 
it  eranpare  with  other  towns? — A.  I  should  say  very  favorably; 
very  nice  people  and  law  abiding,  loyal  people,  and  I  have  never  seen 
an^hing  contrary  to  that  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  may  be.  Of  the  Americans  that 
are  there,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  those  are  northern  people  who  have  gone  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  very  many  or  them  there. 

Q.  I  mean  from  the  Northern  States! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  have  been  living  there  some  time,  Mr.  Sanborn.  How  did 
the  character  of  these  negro  soldiers  compare  with  the  other  soldiers 
who  have  been  there? — A.  We  had  had  colored  troops  there  before, 
and  they  were  very  well-behaved  men.  I  never  heard  any  complaints 
against  them. 

Q.  How  were  these  men  as  compared  with  the  others! — A.  They 
were  there  so  short  a  time  we  did  not  have  much  to  see  of  them,  but 
they  were  not  considered  up  to  the  standard.  They  were  rather 
loosely  controlled,  it  seemed  like,  and  not  very  well  disciplined,  I 
would  say.  I  noticed  considerable  of  that  myself,  being  right  there 
by  the  post,  and  being  rather  interested  in  military  affairs,  and  so 
forth,  having  been  a  soldier,  and  I  have  always  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  garrison.  In  fact  I  have  lived  in  there,  occupied  an  officer's 
quarters  in  there  by  courtesy  of  the  conunanding  officer ;  have  known 
all  the  officers  who  served  there  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  very  loosely  disciplined! — A.  It  seemed 
80  to  me. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  character  of  the  linen,  as  to  the  language  used,  and 
so  forth,  did  you  notice  anything  of  that! — A.  I  notic^  that  they 
were  rather  boisterous,  and  were  not  like  the  soldiers  that  "we  had  been 
accustomed  to  having  there.  Soldiers  are  always  very  decent  in 
their  ways,  and  we  had  never  had  any  trouble  between  the  post  and 
the  town. 

Q.  Although  they  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  you  noticed  a 
difference  as  to  their  discipline! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  as  to  the  language,  whether  they  were 
loud,  boistei'ous,  and  vulgar! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  that. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  swear  positively  that  the  man  whom  you  saw  ^  into  the 
fort  Gc  the  post  that  night  at  about  the  time  this  shootmg  ceased 
was  a  soldier,  and  a  colored  soldier,  and  had  with  him  a  gunf — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged  that  he  was  a  soldier  fr<Hn  the  way  he  carried 
himself  and  the  way  he  handled  his  gun.  There  is  a  differeooe, 
which  any  military  person  would  recognize,  that  is  not  easily  ac- 
quired by  a  citizen  or  anyone  else.  I  Siould  judge,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  positively,  that  he  was  a  soldier. 

Q.  He  went  in  the  small  gate  to  the  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  his  uniform  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  This  soldier  that  you  saw  going  in  the  gate,  was  he  very  much 
excited  and  running  as  fast  as  he  could  go? — A.  No,  sir;  be  did  not 
seem  to  be ;  he  seemed  to  be  very  deliberate. 

Q.  He  did  not  appear,  then,  to  have  be^i  out  in  the  town  shooting 
it  up,  and  anxious  to  get  back  in  the  barracks  before  he  would  be 
detected  ? — ^A.  He  did  not  seem  to  show  any  disposition  of  that  kind, 
but  there  were  supposed  to  be  no  soldiers  in  the  town  that  night,  as 
the  passes  had  all  been  countermanded,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  there  was  a  soldier  out,  who  was 
out  on  pass,  and  that  he  went  in  the  gate.  Mig^t  that  not  have  been 
the  soldier  that  you  saw? — A.  I  think  not.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  sol- 
dier to  have  his  gun  with  him  when  he  is  on  pass,  or  at  any  time 
unless  he  is  in  the  ranks. 

Q.  You  are  certain  it  was  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certain  it  was  a 

Q.  And  you  are  certain  he  was  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  reason  you  thought  he 
was  a  soldier  was  because  you  knew  the  uniform. — A.  That  is  the 
reason  I  knew  he  was  a  soldier — from  his  bearing,  his  uniform,  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Didn't  you  form  your  opinion  because  you  knew  the  soldiers 
were  thercj  and  you  thought  he  was  a  soldier  that  was  going  in  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  so.  I  was  positively  convinced  that  the  man  was  a 
soldier,  as  much  so  as  I  would  have  been  if  I  had  seen  that  he  was 
a  citizen  or  any  other  thing — indicated  by  his  bearing,  uniform,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  it  should  be  shown  that  these  soldiers  had  an  unusuaUy 
good  reputation  while  they  were  at  Brownsville,  then  would  you  want 
to  change  your  opinion  in  which  you  say  that  you  think  they  were  a 
bad  set  of  soldiers? — ^A.  Why,  I  should  not,  as  far  as  my  observation 
went.  Perhaps  those  that  I  met  might  have  been  exceptions.  There 
are  good  soldiers  and  bad  soldiers,  well  disciplined  and  badly  dis- 
ciplined, anywhere. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  they  were  not  under  good  dis- 
pline. — A.  I  said  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  noticed  it. 

Q.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  the  case  you  refer  to. — A.  I  saw 
them  on  the  back  gallery  of  their  barracks.  They  were  unruly  and 
loud  in  their  talk;  and 'a  thing  that  is  not  usual  I  noticed  on  <me 
occasion,  where  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment, 
of  the  company  that  was  stationed  down  there  from  Fort  Sana 
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Houston  after  this  trouble,  although  he  was  in  citizen's  clothes, 

and   I  do  not  suppose  thej  were  strictly  obliged  under  the  arm^ 

regulations  to  recognize  hun  or  salute  him,  but  I  think  that  it  is 

xamal  to  Akht  the  oflScers  courtesy  when  thej  know  them.    There 

iras  a  group  of  soldiers  on  the  rear  gallery  of  one  of  the  barradcs,  right 

near  ue  walk  where  the  officer  passed,  and  at  first  they  made  no 

moTB  to  reo^nize  him.    At  last  one  sort  of  slipped  down  from  his 

j«at  where  he  was  and  came  to  attention.    All  the  balance  in  the 

group  gave  a  loud  laugh,  laughed  at  him,  and  I  did  not  consider  that 

was  a  mgn  of  very  goM  discipline. 

Q-  Having  berai  a  soldier  yourself,  you  probably  are  aware  of  the 
fa<^  are  you  not,  that  soldiers  do  not  usually  speak  in  a  whisper  when 
they  are  tn  barradra  and  not  on  duty? — A.  On,  yes,  of  course;  but  I 
hao  noticed  the  other  soldiers  and  my  impression  was  tliat  these  people 
were  a  little  louder  in  their  ways. 

Q.  Ton  also  admit  that  when  an  officer  is  dressed  in  citizen's 
rlothes  a  soldier  is  not  supposed  to  know  that  he  is  an  officer  and  is 
not  expected  to  salute  him  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  say 
I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  And  this  officer  being  from  another  regiment,  might  it  not  have 
been  possible,  when  you  thought  it  was  a  discourtesy,  that  it  was  sim- 
ply because  tnose  soldiers  did  not  know  him  ? — A.  Possibly  |  yes. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  such  a  bad  case  after  all  of  unruly  soldiers? — ^A. 
^e,3ir;  nothing  very  flagrant  about  it,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakee  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — ^A.  In  Bangor.  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  Did  vou  enlist  at  Bangor? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Twelfth  Maine?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  with  the  TAvelfth  Maine? — A.  In  Louisi- 
ana all  the  time 

Q.  How  long  were  you  serving  with  your  regiment? — A.  I  was 
probably  three  or  four  months  wim  them. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  you  were  that  long  in  the  service  with  the 
Twelfth  Maine  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  out  of  the  service? — A.  I  was  fur- 
lougfaed  by  a  special  order  from  the  War  Department,  furloughed 
wi^out  pay  or  emolument  by  a  special  order  from  the  War  De- 
partment, to  enable  me  to  take  service  in  the  United  States  military 
telegraph  corps.  I  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  and  th^y  were 
voy  short  of  operators,  and  there  was  an  order  issued  that  the  most 
•  intdligent  private  should  be  detailed  from  each  of  several  regiments 
that  -werB  there  and  be  taught  telegraphy.  They  were  given  the 
choice  to  be  discharged  from  ue  Army  and  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Grovemment,  or  to  be  borne  on  the  company  rolls  as  on  furlough 
without  pay,  and  still  remain  that  way,  and  of  all  that  were  detailed 
there  was  only  one  who  took  the  last  course.  I  consequently  was  a 
member  of  my  compainr  up  to  the  time  it  went  out  of  service. 

Q.  So  you  served  after  you  left  your  company,  as  a  detailed  sol- 
dier on  furlough,  but  your  duty  was  that  of  a  telegraph  operator? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  serve  as  a  telegraph  operator? — A.  In  New  Or- 
leans, and  at  a  point  outside  of  New  Orlejins,  on  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
ud  after  that  ±  'vras  appointed  a  cipher  operator  at  headquarters, 
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Department  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Vicksburg.  I  was  there  until  the 
dose  of  the  war,  and  was  ordered  to  turn  in  my.  cipher  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Q.  You  were  getting  the  pay  of  a  telegraph  operator  and  a  cipher 
operator  then,  aner  you  left  the  company  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  Vicksburg  when  the  war  ended  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recaU  the  date, 
it  is  so  long  ago,  but  I  went  North  and  turned  my  cipher  over  to  Gren- 
eral  Eckert,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  at  that  time,  and  went  back 
South  to  New  Orleans,  and  have  lived  in  the  South  ever  since. 

Q,  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  I 
went  from  New  Orleans  to  Houston,  Tex.;  was  there  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  to  Austin,  Tex.  After  that  I  came  back  and  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Central  Railroad,  the  first  railroad  built  in  Texas. 
I  was  on  one  branch,  from  Burton  station  to  Austin,  and  when  the 
road  was  completed  to  Austin  I  took  the  other  branch  at  Corsicana, 
and  was  with  the  road  until  it  was  finished  to  Dallas,  Tex.  After 
that  I  came  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  telegraph  operator  at  Brownsville  be- 
fore this  shootmg  affray  ? — A.  Very  nearly  thirty  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  telegrams  that  were  being 
received  by  you  as  a  telegraph  operator  at  Brownsville,  from  the  War 
Department,  about  them  getting  out  and  becoming  known,  the  con- 
tents of  them,  before  they  were  delivered  to  Major  Penrose? — A. 
No,  dr. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  with  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  complaints  were  made  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  no  complaints 
to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  thought  and  charged  by  the  officers 
there  that  there  was  a  leak  in  the  tdegraph  office? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  no  idea  of  it. 

Q.  If  there  was,  there  was  no  other  operator  th^re  except  only 
you  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  received  quite  a  number  of  telegrams,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  War  Department,  The  Military  Secretary,  and 
others? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Addressed  to  Major  Penrose  and  to  Major  Blocksom  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  of  them  becoming  known  to 
the  citizens  of  Brownsville  before  they  were  delivered  to  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  addressed? — ^A.  No,  sir:  none  whatever. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  that? — A.  The  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  of  it. 

Q.  If  anything  of  that  kind  was  done,  who  could  have  done  it  except 
yourself? — A.  Well,  hardly  anyone.  There  was  no  one  with  me  ex- 
cept Mexican  messenger  boys,  who  would  hardly  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  read  a  Government  message  and  understand  it.  Certainly 
nothing  ever  came  out  with  my  knowledge  or  consent 

Q,  Passing  that,  I  understand  you  were  asleep  when  this  firing 
commenced,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  state  that  you  were  sleeping  in  a  room  back  of  the  office 
you  occupied  as  a  telegraph  operator  ? — ^A..  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  back  room  a  room  that  fronted  on  Elizabeth  street? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  end  of  the  room  stood  toward  the  garrison  gate,  and 
ifc  was  immediately  back  of  the  office,  which  faces  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  It  was  a  room,  then,  that  was  back  of  your  office  as  you  went 
ea^ward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  the  house! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  bedroom? — ^A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  room  was  that? — A.  Well,  it  was  about  12  feet 
wide,  I  should  think,  and  about  20  feet  long;  a  very  large  room, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  office. 

Q.  And  it  had  a  window  at  the  end  looking  out  toward  the  fort? — 
A  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  window  from  which  you  looked  when  you  saw  this 
soldier,  as  you  think  he  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  rapid  firing,  as  I  understood  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  just  a  single  shot  that  awakened  you,  biit  you  heard  a 
Dunber  of  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  bugle  call  about  that  time? — ^A  No,  sir;  not  at 
that  time ;  I  heard  it  later. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  think  those  shots  were  fired — ^the  location  ? — 
A.  They  were  very  near  me.    I  could  not  locate  them. 

Q.  Se«ned  to  be  right  by  your  house  almost? — A  Yes,  sir;  right 
by  my  house. 

Q.  And  you  thought  they  were  between  you  and  the  garrison 
waU,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  You  so  testified  before,  didn't  you  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  so  testify.  Well,  as  soon  as  you  were  awakened  and 
realized  that  this  firing  was  going  on,  what  did  you  do?  Did  you 
get  up  and  dress,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A  I  partly  dressed  and 
attempted  to  light  my  lamp,  but  found 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  making  a  light? — ^A  I  did  later,  but  prob- 
ably «j^ht  or  ten  minutes  later. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  light,  did  you,  until  after  the  firing  was 
all  over  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  my  light  was  in  the  office  before  the 
firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  light,  did  you,  before  you  saw  this 
soldier? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  after  that^  Now,  haven't  you  testified  a  number  of 
tiroes  that  you  saw  this  soldier  about  the  time  the  firing  ceased  ? — ^A. 
I  diHi't  recall  exactly. 

Q.  Can  you  teU  whether  or  not  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased  when 
vou  saw  this  soldier? — A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  how  those  things 
^ppened,  when  it  all  occurred  in  so  few  minutes  and  there  was  so 
macn  excitement  f^wut  it,  and  of  course  I  could  not  be  entirely  exact. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  of  that  window  at  all  before  the  time  when 
you  looked  out  and  saw  the  soldier  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  occupy  yourself  during  that  time? — A.  Walking 
aronnd  the  place,  looking  lor  something  to  light  my  lamp,  and,  in 
fact,  I  was  very  much  confused  and  hardly  awakened.  It  was  out 
of  my  first  sleep,  and  I  could  not  really  tell  what  I  did  do,  because 
the  thing  was  very  startling.    I  had  no  idea  in  the  world  what  it 
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was.  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind  or  anything  to 
give  me  any  idea  what  it  was. 

Q.  The  first  firing  was  right  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
your  room  and  between  you  and  the  garrison  wall.  When  was  the 
next  firing? — A.  It  seemed  some  distance  away  from  me.  After- 
wards I  heard  that  the  firing  took  place  in  that  alley.  I  ^ould  judge 
it  was  about  that  distance  from  me;  about  that  distance  from  the  fort. 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  Assuming  that  the  first  firii^  you 
heard  was  about  here,  then  was  the  next  firing  down  in  the  Cowen 
alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Somewhere  back  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  it  continue  apparently  to  recede,  going  farther 
up  town  ? — A.  I  did  not  notice  that  it  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  except  that  which  was  at  the  Cowen 
house  or  in  that  neighborhood? — ^A.  That  is  all.  It  might  not  all 
have  been  in  the  same  locality,  but  I  did  not  recognize  it. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  whether  it  appeared  to  recede  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  it  enough  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  good  deal  excited,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  per- 
haps I  was  frightened. 

Q.  And  did  not  notice  it.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  you  did  not 
open  your  window  until  after  the  firing  was  all  over? — ^A.  I  don't 
recall  exactly.    It  might  have  been. 

Q.  And  quieted  down,  and  then  you  pulled  open  the  window — that 
is,  you  turned  the  slats  in  the  window. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  window  have  a  window  screen  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  window  itself  hoisted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  up  ? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  these  lattice  shutters  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  turn  on  pivots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  just  turned  one  of  those  slats,  so  you  could  peep  out 
and  see  what  was  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  walk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  direction  of  the  Cowen  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  over  next  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  he,  and  you  fol- 
lowed him  until  he  went  down  to  the  small  gate? — A.  To  the  small 
gate. 

Q.  And  you  saw  he  entered  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  no  light  over  the  small  gate,  is  there? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  There  are  only  two  lights  there,  one  over  each  post  at  the  side 
of  the  large  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  candlepower  of  those  lights? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  can  not 

Q.  The  small  gate  is  about  12  feet  east  of  the  large  gate? — A. 
About  that,  I  should  say,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  out  through  your  window  and  you  saw  him  go 
along  here  somewhere  [indicating],  and  how  far  away  was  he  from 
the  small  gate  when  you  first  saw  him? — A.  Oh,  probably  25  or  80 
feet. 

Q.  So  that  voH  saw  him  take  seven  or  eight  steps,  maybe  as  many 
as  ten?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  h«  turned  into  the  gate ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  got  a  very  ^ort  view  of  him  then  in  point  of  timef — ^A. 
Well,  he  was  walking  deliberately,  he  was  not  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  a  hurry,  walking  very  leisurely. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  look  like  a  man  who  was  running  away  from  a  scrap  t — 
A.  He  had  his  piece  this  way  [illustrating].  With  his  right  hand 
be  was  doing  something  with  the  magazine  of  his  rifle. 

Q.  He  was  doing  something  with  his  ma^zine! — A.  WiUi  the  butt 
of  the  arm.     I  am  not  familiar  with  that  kind  of  gun. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  that  1— A.  He  had  his 
hs«d  that  way  [illustrating]  and  he  was  looking  at  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  remonber  seeing  the  soldiers  come  out,  after  tbey  were 
formed,  after  the  alarm  was  given  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  form?— -A.  Well,  it  was  dark  in  (here,  and  I 
could  not  see.  I  told  by  the  sound  of  their  voices.  I  judged  it  must 
have  been  in  the  rear  ot  the  barracks,  but  it  may  have  been  in  front. 

Q.  TVlien  you  say  the  rear,  do  you  mean  the  side  toward  the  parade 
ground? — ^A.  No,  sir;  between  where  I  was  and  the  soldiers'  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  Dont  you  know^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  formed  ovee 
here,  in  front  of  the  barracks,  each  company  in  front  of  its  own,  and 
then  marched  around  and  took  position  immediately  behind  the 
wall ! — A.  I  don't  know  that ;  no,  sir ;  I  just  judged. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that  occur? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  company  thrown  into  position  behind  the  wall, 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  gate? — A.  No,  sir;  it  must  have  been  done 
after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  bed  at  once? — A.  After  the  first  company  roll 
call.    I  sat  in  my  end  door  and  listened  to  the  roll  calL 

Q.  Where  was  that  roll  being  called? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  can  not 
determine.  It  was  so  dark  in  there  I  could  hardly  see,  though  I 
could  hear  their  voices  plainly. 

Q.  G)uld  yoo  tell  whether  that  roU  was  being  called  in  front  of 
B  Arracks  or  down  here  south,  or  on  the  right  side  of  the  gate,  be- 
hind the  brick  wall  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  could  tell. 

Q.  You  sat  in  your  front  door? — A.  The  door  in  the  end  of  the 
office,  facing  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Came  out  of  your  bedroom  into  the  front  room,  which  was  the 
office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  front  door  is  on  the  Elizabeth  street  side,  isn't  it? — A. 
There  is  a  door  in  the  office  facing  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  Is  there  a  door  in  the  office  facing  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  one  I  sat  in. 

Q-  Is  there  also  another  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  double  doors  on  Eliza- 
beth street. 

Q.  Double  doors  on  thd  Elizabeth  street  side? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
there  is  another  door  in  the  end. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  double  door,  like  the  one  behind  you  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  Elizabeth  street  side;  but  you  sat  in  the  door 
that  fronted  out  toward  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  had  a  good  view  of  what  was  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  if  a  company  had  marched  down  here  and  formed  right 
behind  that  wall,  only  35  feet  from  you  and  immediately  across  the 
street,  you  could  have  heard  them,  could  you  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  tell  us  you  did  not  hear  them  ? — A.  My  impresdon  is 
that  I  onfy  heard  the  roll  cidl  before  there  was  any  movement  of  the 
company  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  then  I  went  in  and  closed  the 
door  and  went  to  bed.    Everything  was  quiet. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  C!ompany  D  was  formed  in  front 
of  its  barradcs  and  then  marched  around  and  put  behind  the  wall 
there,  their  right  resting  at  the  gate,  and  that  immediately  after 
they  went  into  position  there  the  captain  ordered  a  roll  call,  and  the 
sergeant  got  a  lantern  and  called  the  roll.  Is  that  the  roll  call  you 
think  you  heard? — A.  The  roll  call  that  I  heard  was  before  any- 
thing of  that  kind  could  have  been  done,  because  I  saw  the  officers, 
as  I  supposed,  come  across — ^I  could  not  see  them  to  recognize  them-^ 
across  the  parade. 

Q.  And  the  roll  called  immediately? — ^A.  Going  into  the  soldiers' 
quarters,  routing  them  out,  and  getting  them  down,  and  called  the 
roll. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  heard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  those  things  go  on? — A.  Yes,  s!  . 
^  Q.  And  you  heard  the  men  come  down  from  the  quarters? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  heard  them  call  the  roU ;  listened  to  the  officer  caU  the  roll. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  firing  stopped,  was  it  not,  when  the 
officers  came  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  any  of  the  officers  get  over  to  the  quarters  until  after 
the  firing  was  over  ? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  were  not  ordered  out  of  their  barracks  until  after 
the  firing  was  all  over  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  are  positive  of  that? — ^A.  I  think  I  am  positive;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  to  leave  that  with  you,  to  say  whether  you  are 
or  not.  Is  that  simpljp^  an  impression  or  is  it  a  positive  recollection 
that  you  have?  That  is  all  we  want  to  know.  Just  state  which  it  is, 
if  you  can. — ^A.  What  is  your  exact  question  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  stating  things  in  a  positive 
way  or  ^ving  us  an  impression. — ^A.  I  am,  as  far  as  my  Imowledge 
and  recollection  of  the  things  will  allow  me,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  of  course  I  can  not  swear  to  positively. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  firing  stopped,  and  after  it  had  ceased 
for  some  time  you  looked  out  of  the  slit  of  vour  window  and  saw  this 
soldier.— A.  I  said  I  was  not  positive  whewer  the  firing  had  stopped 
at  that  time  altogether. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  of  that  It  may  have  stopped? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Isnt  it  probable  that  you  kept  pretty  shady  until  the  firing  was 
all  over? — ^A.  Very  likely;  and  a  great  many  others  did  the  same. 

Q.  The  probabilities  are,  inasmuch  as  your  recollection  is  not  very 
positive  about  it,  that  you  did  not  open  up  imtU  after  the  firing  was 
over? — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  That  would  be  natural,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Very  natural. 

Q.  Then  some  time  later,  and  how  much  later  was  it,  that  you  took 
a  seat  in  the  front  door? — A.  Possibly  five  or  eight  minutes. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  there  had  not  been  any  companies  formed 
behind  the  wall,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  was  after  you  took  a  seat  in  the  front  door,  looking  out 
toward  the  fort,  that  you  heard  the  officers  come  on  the  parade  ground 
and  order  the  men  to  fall  into  line  and  have  a  roll  call  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  bugle  call? — ^A.  I  heard  a  bugle  call  before 
that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  still  going  on  when  the  bugle  sounded  ? — A.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  it  had  not  ceased. 

Q.  Had  not  yet  ceased  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  bugle  call  sounded  the  call  to  arms 
immediately  after  that  first  heavy  firing  awakened  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  true  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that? — A.  I  am  positive  about  that 

Q.  How  much  later  was  it,  then? — A.  All  the  time  has  to  be 
reckoned  in  minutes,  because  it  occurred  so  rapidly  and  so  soon. 

Q.  We  will  not  try  to  measure  it  in  minutes.  Did  the  bugle  sound 
until  after  this  firing  you  speak  of  as  occurring  in  the  alley  near  the 
Cowen  house  was  over,  or  did  it  sound  before  that? — ^A.  1  think  it 
was  before  that  had  ceased,  when  it  sounded. 

Q.  The  last  thing  you  took  in  was  the  calling  of  the  roll  around 
in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  I  could  not  say  where  they  were 
formed,  sir.    I  could  not  see  them,  but  I  could  hear  them  plainly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  calling  of  the  roll  down  here  below  the  gate, 
behind  the  wall  where  D  Company  was  stationed  ? — ^A.  I  only  heard 
one  roll  call. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  at  that  point  or  not? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  can  not. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  at  that  point,  you  were  in  such  a  position  that  you 
could  hardly  have  imagined  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate. — 
A-  I  could  not  say  where  they  were  formed.  It  was  dark  in  there  be- 
yond the  light,  by  the  garrison. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  partly  cloudy,  and 
dark,  not  any  moon. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  was 
a  very  daii  night. 

Q.  There  was  no  moon  ? — A.  No  moon :  no,  sir. 

Q,  Onlv  starlight,  and  a  partly  cloudy  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  about  midnight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  heard  one  roll  call? — ^A.  I  did  not  stop  to  listen  to 
others. 

Q.  You  dont  know  whether  that  was  down  at  D  Company  or 
whether  it  was  down  at  the  barracks  of  B  Company  ?-»-A.  ISo,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  not  pretend  to  say? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  answered  to  their  names  ? — ^A.  Everyone 
that  I  heard  called. 

Q.  You  heard  every  man  answer  to  his  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  an  answer  to  every  name  that  I  heard  called.  Somebody 
answered. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  a  lantern  out  there  ?• — ^A.  There  was 
a  lantern  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  man  with  the  lantern,  somewhere  be- 
hind?— ^A.  It  was  on  the  walk,  back  of  that  gate,  between  the  two 
btmcks. 
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Q.  Between  the  two  barracks,  you  saw  a  lantern  there! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  some  place,  I  don't  exactly  remember  where. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  awake  until  the  roll  call  was  fully  completed! — ^A. 
That  one  company  roll  call  was  all  I  heard. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  and  then  you  went  to  bed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  wait  for  any  more  roll  calls! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  one  of  ue  companies  form  and  march  out  at  the  gate 
and  go  up  Fifteenth  street? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  them  after  I  went 
inside ;  I  heard  them  go  out. 

Q.  And  had  you  gone  to  bed  then? — A.  I  don't  recall  whether  I 
was  in  bed,  but  I  had  gone  back  into  my  room.  I  think  I  was  in  the 
office. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  did  not  look  out. 

Q.  But  you  did  hear  them  go  by  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  imagined  it  was 
just  what  I  found  afterwards  that  it  was — a  patrol  sent  out. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  company  return  to  the  barracks?: — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  sleep  at  once? — ^A.  I  think  I  must  have.  I  was 
very  tired.  My  work  keeps  me  very  bu^,  and  I  did  not  lose  any 
sleep. 

Q^  At  any  rate  you  did  not  hear  that  company  come  back? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  had  come  in  and  marched  up  Elizabeth  street,  you 
would  have  heard  them  if  you  were  awake? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  testimony  shows  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  dur- 
ing the  night,  that  this  company  was  formed  here  and  marched  out, 
and  companies  placed  behind  the  wall  immediately  in  front  of  you, 
and  tixat  there  were  several  conversations,  several  consultations  held 
right  here  at  the  gate,  between  Major  Penrose  and  Mayor  Combe 
and  others. — A.  I  saw  none  of  that. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  that? — ^A.  No,  ar;  I  know  nothing  that 
happened  after  the  time  that  I  describe. 

Q.  You  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  quit  making  any  observa- 
tions before  this  company  was  formed  behind  the  wall? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  first  I  saw  of  that  was  the  next  morning  when  they  were 
deployed  there. 

Q.  You  found  a  company  there  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  them  going  into  position  there  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  could  not  have  gone  into  position  there  that  night 
witi^out  your"  hearing  them  if  you  sat  in  this  door,  very  well  ? — ^A. 
Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  If  a  company  marched  out  there  it  would  make  enough  noise 
for  you  to  hear  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  get  over  the  wall  here  ? — A.  No ;  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  eoldiers  go  down  Elizabeth  street? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  go  up  this  alley! — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  man  I  mentioned  is  the 
only  person  I  saw. 

Q.  The  only  man  you  saw  was  that  one  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no 
other  man,  citizen  or  soldier,  or  any  one,  about  the  place. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  just  exactly  when  it  was  in  point  of  time,  I  mean  as 
related  to  other  events,  that  you  saw  that  man? — ^A.  Well,  I  dout 
think  I  could,  precisely. 
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By  Senator  Ch^aMAN : 
Q.  Was  it  before  you  heard  those  officers  coining  out  or  after? — • 
A.  That  was  before. 
Q.  Before  the  officers  were  calling  the  men  out! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  positive  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  FoRAKim : 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  It  was  before  the  roll  was  called. 

Q.  You  saw  him  before  the  roll  was  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Every- 
thing was  c^uiet  in  the  garrison  when  I  saw  him.  There  had  been  no 
excitement  m  ih*  quarters,  no  noise  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  is,  the  (dicers  Imd  not  appeared  on  the  scene? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  bugle  call  i — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Tauafebro  : 
Q.  It  was  before  the  bugle  call  and  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  before  the  bugle  call. 

By  Senator  Fobakbb: 

Q.  And  before  the  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  that  soldier;  how  big  a 
man  f — ^A-  He  was  ordinary  size,  or  rather  below  the  ordinary  size  of 
a  soldier. 

Q.  Looked  like  a  boy,  didn't  he? — A.  Bather  boyish  looking. 

Q.  Haven't  you  testified  that  he  was  a  very  small  man ;  appeared 
almost  like  a  boy  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  but  that  is  my  ide»  of  it 
as  I  saw  him ;  that  he  was  a  small  man. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  you  judged  he  was  a  soldier — ^that  is  the 
expresion  you  used  in  testifying  a  moment  ago — from  the  way  he 
carried  his  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  a  gun  he  was  carr^^ng  ? — A.  As  sure  as 
I  could  be  sure  of  anything  that  was  plain  in  mv  vision. 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  he  was  a  soldier — ^t&at  is,  you  judged  he 
was  a  soldier.  You  have  not  any  doubt  on  that  point,  then,  limag- 
ine? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Captain  Macklin  the  next 
momi^? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  held? — ^A.  He  was  leaning  over 
the  resoiration  wall  just  above  the  large  gate,  and  I  saw  him  in  the 
morning,  and  I  had  not  up  to  that  time  heard  what  had  happened  in 
the  town ;  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  as  I  thought  the  soldiers  had 
been  tamed  in  I  thought  Captain  Macklin  could  give  me  the  infor- 
mation. I  walked  over  there  and  asked  him  what  had  happened,  and 
be  replied  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  (Bef erring  to  the  map.)  Now,  that  was  about  here  some- 
where ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bight  opposite  your  place? — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gate. 

Q.  Below  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  <mi  the  lower  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  crossed  down  to  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  that? — ^A.  I  should  say 
abont  8  o'clock ;  about  the  time  I  opened  my  office. 

Q.  That  was  long  after  sunrise? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q,  You  were  not  there  early  in  the  morning? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
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ber;  it  might  have  been  earlier.  I  got  up  early,  and  long  before 
<^^  hours. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  know  that  anything  had  happened  to  cause  any 
excitement? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  seen  no  person  from  uptown  to  tell 
me  anything  about  it.    What  he  told  me  was  the  first  I  Knew  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  any  inqniir  before  you  went  to  bed? — A.  I 
had  no  one  to  make  any  inquiry  or.  I  looked  up  the  street  and  saw 
no  one  on  the  street,  no  excitement  anywhere,  and  I  did  not  have 
curiosi^  enough  to  go  out  to  see  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  heard  them  calling  the  roll,  but  did  not  think  of  making 
any  inquiry  yourself;  just  went  off  to  bed? — A.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  rignt  for  me  to  go  over  to  the  garrison,  asking  questions, 
and  it  might  not  have  been  safe.  There  was  no  person  near  me 
except  the  old  lady  and  gentleman  who  occupied  the  room  upstairs. 
I  heard  them  walkmg  around.    That  is  all  the  persons  I  saw  or  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  either  of  them  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  see  them  at  all. 

By  Senator  Btxlkelet: 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  Penrose  court-martial  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tliis  correct  [page  100] :  "  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a 
gun  or  not? — A.  I  couldn't  swear  if  it  was  a' gun  or  not — might  have 
been  a  stick." — A.  That  is  one  of  Major  Glenn's  questions  that  he 
asked  me,  and  I  told  him  I  was  as  certain  it  was  a  gun — while  it 
could  have  been  made  of  wood  or  a  stick  or  such  things  as  that,. Chat 
I  knew  a  gun  when  I  saw  it  and  was  willing  to  state  it  was  a  gun. 

Q.  Then  tiiis  testimony  as  quoted  here  is  not  correct  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  that  answer  is  correct.  1  think  I  should  not  have  made  such  a 
silly  answer  as  that  to  any  question. 

Q.  He  asked  you : 

Q.  What  did  this  lone  soldier  hate  In  the  way  of  arms  when  you  saw  him? — 
A.  A  piece  of  some  kind — a  gun. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  gun  or  not? — A.  I  couldn't  swear  if  it  was 
a  gun  or  not — might  have  been  a  stick. 

Q.  Might  have  been  a  club? — A.  It  might  have  been — at  that  distance — but 
it  bad  the  appearance  of  a  rifle. 

A.  He  asked  me  if  it  was  not  a  dub,  if  it  was  not  a  stick,  if  I  saw 
that  gun,  and  I  told  him  hardly  any  man  could  swear  that  a  gun  was 
not  made  out  of  a  stick,  unless  he  was  close  enough  to  examine  it. 

Q.  This  report  quotes  you  as  answering  the  question  that  you  could 
not  swear  it  was  a  gun,  but  that  it  might  have  been  a  stick!  That  is 
not  correct? — ^A.  That  is  not  correct. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  A  little  farther  down  you  say: 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  this  court  everything  that  you  saw  of  that  thing  that 
you  have  described  as  a  gun,  and  everything  that  led  you  to  believe  it  wa.s  a  gun 
and  not  n  chib. — A.  Well,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  to  say  about  it  It  had 
all  the  Rt)peHrnnce  of  a  gun  to  me. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  appearance  was. — ^A.  It  looked  very  much  like  a  gun. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  ? — A.  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  anything  that 
appeals  to  my  vision,  as  close  as  it  was. 
Q.  I  quote  from  page  101 : 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  appearance  was. — A.  It  looked  very  much  like  a  gim. 
Q.  Wherein? — A.  From  the  shape  and  its  length. 
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Q.  Wbflt  was  Its  lenstJ]? — A.  I  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  measure  it,  Blr. 

Q.  Gire  ns  your  judgment? — A.  An  ordinary  piece  used  by  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Tell  08  what  variety — we  use  a  great  many. — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  tbem  to  tell  the  difference. 

Q.  What  was  its  length? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  yon  decline  to  state  the  length  of  this  piece? — A. 
.Vot  at  all ;  I  bare  described  it  as  near  as  I  could. 

A.  You  can  imagine,  on  a  witness  stand,  how  you  would  stand 
before  a  man  who  was  asking  such  questions  as  that. 

By  Senator  Bulkelby: 

Q.  He  asked  you  the  length  of  it,  and  you  say,  "  I  can't  tell  the 
length  of  it."  You  testified  here,  I  think,  that  you  saw  him  doing 
something  with  the  magazine,  didn't  yop? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  the  question  was  asked  you — 

Q.  Ve  have  asked  you  for  the  length  of  it — A.  I  can't  tell  the  length  of  It. 
Q.  The  color  of  It? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Could  you  see  the  hammer? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  barrel? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Oould  you  see  crooks  In  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
0.  It  might  have  been  perfectly  straight? — A.  It  might ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  black  or  light  colored? — A.  It  looked  black  or  dark  colored  tifme. 
Q.  AU  the  distance — its  whole  length? — A.  I  didn't  observe  it  close  enough  to 
answer  those  questions,  sir.    I  merely  say  that  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  gun. 

Senator  Foster.  What  page  is  that  ? 
Senator  Bui.kel£t.  Page  101. 

By  Senator  Fosteh  : 
Q.  On  page  100,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

Q.  Describe  it  so  that  the  court  and  nil  may"  know — what  was  the  manner  of 
Mi  carrying  it?  Describe  that. — A.  I  saw  him  Just  before  he  went  through  the 
gate— he  was  looking  down  at  his  right  hand — it  was  resting  on  the  stock  of  the 
piece,  as  though  he  was  doing  something  with  that  hand.  I  didn't  see  him  dls- 
tlactiy  at  that  time,  and  I  couldn't  tell  what  he  was  doing. 

By  Senator- Bui.keley: 

Q.  If  you  saw  him  distinctly  at  that  time,  you  could  tell  what  he 
was  doing? — A-  What  I  meant  by  that  answer  was  that  I  could  not 
see  the  rme  plain  enough  to  know  whether  he  had  the  magazine  open 
or  what  he  was  doing  with  it,  but  he  was  doing  something  with  nis 
ri^t  hand. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  hammer,  or  the  barrel,  or  any  of  the 
crooks  in  it,  or  the  length  of  the  rifle,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A. 
No,  ar. 

Q.  In  ttLCt,  it  was  a  pretty  dark  place,  was  it  not? — A.  Not  so 
dark ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not? — A.  It  was  not  dark;  there  is  a  light  over  that<gate, 
When  a  man  has  to  make  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  such  as 
Major  Glenn  asked  me,  it  puts  you  to  your  ingenuity  to  find  some- 
thing to  say. 

^  '  ■    ■  ••         -  •      jj^^  y^g  truth  to  a  question 


Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  anything 
that  anybody  asks,  do  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  So,  if  you  said  you  could  not  see  distinctly,  it  was  true,  was  it 
not! — ^A.  Well,  any  man  could  hardly  distinguish  the  hammer  of  a 
rifle  at  that  distance. 
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By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  Springfield  rifle  in  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee.) I  should  like  to  ask  this  witness  and  aiao  S«aiitor  Bulkeley 
what  he  calls  the  hammer  on  that  gun  ? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  1  have  not  called  anything  the  hammer.  I  was 
reading  the  testimony  before  the  Penrose  court-martial. 

Senator  Lodoi.  It  is  a  hammerleas  gun. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  hammer. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  was  asking  the  witness  what  he  testified  to. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  said  he  did  not  see  the  hammer.  He  could 
hardly  see  a  hammer  which  was  not  there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Was  the  barrel  there  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  take  it  the  barrel  was  there. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  light  over  the  small  gqte  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  that  there  was  also  a  U^t  OTer 
the  small  gate? — A.  No,  sir;  no  chance  for  a  lamp  there.  There  is 
a  lamp-post  on  each  side  of  the  larger  ^te. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  doubt  about  this  being  a  gun  ? — ^A.  Why,  no, 
air ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Nor  that  it  was  a  soldier? — A.  None  in  the  world.  Of  course 
if  you  corner  a  man  down  to  swear  to  certain  details,  ha  does  not  want 
to  peiTure  himself. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  you  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  he  was 
a  soldier  and  had  a  gun? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Ajid  that  he  was  doing  somethingwith  the  chamber  of  the  gun, 
either  cleaning  it  or  somethiiig? — A.  Without  any  prejudice  or  any 
feeling  in  the  matter,  that  is  what  I  have  testified  to. 

By  Senator  Fosakbk: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  asked  whether  he  was  deaning  his 
gun  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  asked  that  question.     ■ 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  making  any  motions  like  he  was  cleaning 
his  gun  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing  with  his  hand  at  the 
butt  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Whatever  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  was  carndng  it  in  his  right 
hand  ? — A.  He  was  carrying  it  across  him,  when  I  saw  him,  at  "  arms 
port,"  with  his  right  hand  at  the  butt  of  the  gun,  and  looking  down 
there,  and  my  impression  was  that  he  had  the  magazine  open,  or 
whatever  the  rifle  is,  what  kind  it  may  be. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  before- testify  that  he  was  looking  at  the  magazine, 
and  that  you  had  the  impression  that  the  magazine  was  open? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  vou  have  ever  made  such  a  suggestion, 
is  it  not? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  think  I  testified  before,  except  that  I  did 
not  mention  the  magazine,  because  I  know  nothing  about  the  arm. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  make  any  motions  at  all  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  clean  the  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir;  except  that  he  had  his  hand  here 
[illustrating]. 

Q.  He  was  carrying  it  in  front  of  him? — ^A.  He  had  it  thrown  m 
front  of  him  in  this  way  [illustrating]. 

Q.  With  his  left  hand  up  toward  the  muzzle  and  bis  right  hand 
down  toward  the  butt  of  the  gun?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Show  US  how  he  was  carrying  it? — A.  (Illustrating.)  About 
this  way,  and  he  was  looking  down  here  toward  his  hand. 

Q.  He  was  looking  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  hat  on  ? — A.  He  had  a  campaign  hat ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed? — ^A.  He  was  dressed  in  khaki  uniform — 
the  undress  uniform. 

Q.  Did  he  have  on  a  blouse? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive.  I  know  he 
had  the  leggings  and  trousers  of  khaki. 

Q.  He  had  on  leggings,  had  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  khaki  trousers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  notice  what  kind  of  a  shirt  he  had  on  ? — A.  I  am 
trying  to  recall.  I  don't  really  remember  whether  he  had  a  blouse 
or  a  colored  shirt. 

Q.  You  saw  him  just  while  he  was  taking  about  eight  or  ten 
steps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  first  saw  him  until  he  passed  out  of  sight 
through  the  gate? — A.  Probably  a  little  longer  distance  than  that — 
probaoly  15  or  20  steps. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  is  alL 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Th^  have  been  reading  to  you  your  questions  and  answers  be- 
fore the  Penrose  court-martial,  and  I  notice  that  the  last  question  and 
answer  was  as  foUows.  I  want  to  see  if  this  is  what  you  thought 
then  and  what  you  say  now.  The  question  was,  "  You  can  not  swear 
distinctly  that  he  had  a  gun?"  And  your  answer  was,  "He  had 
something  that  resembled  a  gun ;  it  looked  like  it,  and  I  believed  at 
the  time  and  I  do  now  that  it  was  a  gun." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  was  your  testimony  then  and  that  is  what  you  believe 
now,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Under  such  a  cross-examination  as  they 
gave  me  it  was  pretty  hard  to  answer  those  questions,  as  to  the  curve 
uiat  the  gun  had,  and  the  hammer,  and  all  those  things. 

Senator  Wahnee.  That  is  alL 

TZSTTBIONT  OF    SB.  CHASLES    H.  THOBN. 

Dr.  Chables  H.  Thorn,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Senator  Wabneh: 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full.— A.  Charles  Hightower  Thorn. 

Q.  What  is  your  age?— A.  Fifty  years.  I  was  born  November  2, 
1856.  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  profession,  if  any? — A.  I  am  a  dentist 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Brownsville,  Tex.  ? — A.  I  have 
lived  there  since  1883. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Texas?— A.  No;  I  was  bom  in  Arkansas, 
but  raised  in  Texas. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  your  profession 
there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  since  1883. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  reasonably  fair  acquaintance  in  Brownsville? 

A.  Ohjves. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brownsville? — A.  At 

f resent  between  eight  and  nine  thousand,  I  think.    The  last  census, 
think,  gave  it  6,000.  ^  ' 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  general  information — I  do  not  suppose  you  know 
exactly — about  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mexicans? — A. 
They  are  very  largely  Mexican  now.  Before  the  railroad  came  there, 
four  years  ago,  I  suppose  at  least  four-fifths  of  them  were  Mexicans. 
Now  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  Americans  there. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Americans  there  are  Americans? — A. 
I  suppose  probably  one-third  of  them  might  be  Americans  at  present. 
It  is  difficult  to  say. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  Mexicans,  do  you  include  among  those  what 
you  might  call  or  mixed  blood? — ^A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  you  will 
find  a  great  many  people  down  there  whose  mothers  are  Mexicans, 
and  they  do  not  like  to  be  called  Mexicans  at  all.  They  claim  to  be 
Americans,  and  they  will  speak  of  others  that  are  full-blooded  Mex- 
icans as  Mexicans. 

Q.  You  refer  to  those  who  were  born  there  of  American  fathers  ?. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  character  of  that  population,  as  to  being  orderly  and 
law-abiding,  what  is  your  judgment  of  that? — A.  Before  I  went 
there  I  had  lived  in  other  western  Texas  towns  out  on  the  border, 
and  Brownsville  is  a  very  quiet  place  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
others.  We  very  seldom  have  any  difficulties  there.  In  fact,  while 
the  Mexican  people  drink  to  excess  frequently,  they  are  not  a  quar- 
relsome people. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  there  are  from  the  North? — A.  Oh,  yes.  Even  some  of 
the  old  citizens  are  men  that  went  down  there  as  soldiers  and  re- 
mained there  after  the  war,  and  then,  since  the  railroad  came  four 
years  ago,  we  have  a  good  many  men  who  have  come  down  from  the 
North  and  have  invested  in  property  there  and  remained,  making  it 
their  home. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  prejudice  against  the  colored  soldiers  cpming 
there,  the  Twenty-fifth,  when  they  took  the  place  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  threats  or  anything  of  that  kind 
being  made  as  to  those  soldiers  coming  there  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — A.  No ;  I  am  a  bachelor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  something  of  the  society  at  Brownsville? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  certainly.  • 

Q.  Now,  about  the  families  there  socially,  what  is  their  stand- 
ing?— A.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  nice  families  there.  Of 
course  in  Matamoros  and  Brownsville  there  are  a  great  many  families 
that  are  Spanish,  and  they  consider  themselves,  of  course,  superior 
to  the  ordinary  Mexican  population,  do  not  associate  with  them,  and 
those  families  and  the  American  families  associate  more  or  less ;  but 
frequently  the  American  families  do  not  understand  Spanish,  and 
some  of  those  best  Spanish  families  understand  very  little  English. 
Consequently  the  association  is  somewhat  broken  on  that  account,  but 
in  the  large  balls  and  receptions  and  things  of  that  kind,  of  course, 
they  are  invited  and  attend  those,  both  the  Americans  and  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  best  Mexican  families. 

Q.  Where  did  you  room  in  Brownsville  ?  Where  was  your  lodging 
place? — A.  In  my  house,  near  Miller's  Hotel. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  My  house  is  near  the  Miller  HoteL 
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Q.  Now,  Doctor,  in  order  that  we  may  know  definitely,  you  see 
the  map  there  and  you  see  Washington,  Adams,  and  EUzabeth 
streets  marked  on  it? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Grarrison  road,  Fourteenth,  Thirteenth,  and  Twelfth 
streets  marked  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  Miller  Hotel  is  marked  with  a  couple  of  circles? — 
A  Yes,  sir.  No.  5,  and  two  circles.  That  is  the  Miller  Hotel.  That 
is  on  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  the  alley,  and  No.  4  there,  would 
be  about  where  my  kitchen  is.    No.  3  represents  the  Leahy  Hotel. 

Q.  No.  3,  at  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Fourteenth,  that 
is  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  And  your  office  is  at  No.  4? — A.  That  represents  my  kitchen, 
there,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  IS  the  kitchen  ? — ^A.  Right  on  the  alley. 

Q.  But  your  house  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir.        _    • 

Q.  And  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  During  the  night  of  August  13  of  last  year  did  you  hear  the 
shooting  that  occurred  in  that  night? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Please  proceed  now  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us  where  you 
were,  and  how  your  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  what  you  heard 
or  saw. — A.  I  was  using  the  dining  room,  next  to  the  kitchen,  as  a 
bedroom,  and  I  had  retired,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  before 
the  firing  commenced.  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep,  t  was  just  about  to 
drop  off  to  sleep  when  I  heard  firing.  I  paid  so  little  attention  to 
it  at  first  that  I  did  not  raise  up  at  all,  did  not  even  turn  over,  but 
when  it  kept  on  and  I  heard  more  firing,  of  course  I  began  to  think 
something  was  up,  and  I  raised  up  in  bed  and  listened,  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  after  a  while  I  found  the  firing  was  coming  nearer. 

Q.  Coming  from  what  direction? — A.  You  see  the  garrison  was 
on  my  right.  My  bed  was  down  this  way^ — was  up  toward  the  alley, 
The  firing  was  on  my  right. 

Q.  Coming  from  the  direction  of  the  garrison  ? — A.  It  was  on  my 
right,  toward  the  garrison.  At  first,  when  I  heard  the  firing,  before  I 
raised  up  in  bed,  I  supposed  that  the  firing  was  a  little  farther  off.  It 
sounded  farther  off,  of  course,  being  broken  by  the  buildings,  and  then 
my  lying  down,  perhaps  had  one  ear  on  the  pillow.  Anyway,  I 
thought  it  was  farther  off  than  I  afterwards  discovered  it  really  was, 
and  it  seemed  also  a  little  farther  down  to  the  left — that  is,  down  a 
block  or  two  farther  to  the  left.  It  seemed  that  way  at  first,  but 
after  I  raised  up  in  bed  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  only  nearer,  but 
ri^t  down  apparently  toward  the  end  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Toward  the  end  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  toward  the  end  of  the  alley  and  garrison  road? — 
A.  Yes,  air. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  (Beferring  to  the  map.)    That  would  be  over  here? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  Proceed. — ^A.  But  the  firing  generally  was  up  in  that  direction, 

right  toward  the  garrison,  and  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  was 

thinking  about  putting  on  my  slippers  and  looking  out  into  the  alley, 

but  I  did  not  find  my  slippers  readily  when  I  felt  for  them  with  my 
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feet,  and  -while  I  was  also  listening  to  the  firing,  as  it  came  on,  every 
now  and  then  there  would  be  some  shots  fired,  and  at  first,  before  I 
raised  up  in  bed,  I  did  not  distinguish  what  the  shots  were — ^whether 
pistol  shots  or  what  they  were.  1  at  first  supposed  they  were  pistol 
shots,  policemen  having  trouble  in  trying  to  arrest  some  one,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  the  lieutenant  of  police  tried  to 
arrest  a  soldier,  I  think,  of  the  Twenty-sixth — I  don't  remember  now 
whether  it  was  the  Twenty-sixth  or  some  other  regiment  that  had  a 
company  stationed  down  there  two  or  three  years  ago — and  right  in 
that  neighborhood  this  soldier  shot  him.  There  were  a  number  of 
shots  fired  then,  and  the  officer  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  I  just 
had  the  idea  at  first  that  it  was  something  of  that  kind ;  but  after  the 
shots  continued  I  raised  up  in  bed  and  discovered  that  the  firing  was 
from  high-pressure  cartridges. 

I  could  distinguish  it  very  readily ;  and  after  a  while,  when  there 
was  such  a  number  of  them  fired,  I  concluded  that  the  soldiers  were 
trying  to  terrify  the  police,  to  run  them  off,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  go  up  and  look  out,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  put  on  my 
slippers — I  don't  remember  whether  I  had  just  found  the  slippers 
and  was  about  to  put  them  on,  or  just  remembered  that  the  slippers 
were  really  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  from  where  I  was,  and 
feeling  for  them  with  my  feet,  when  I  heard  them  talking  just  out- 
side in  the  alley.    There  was  a  window  and  a  door. 

Q.  In  that  number  4  there? — A.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  Yes, 
sir;  right  there,  a  window  and  a  door  facing  on  the  alley. 

Q,  A  window  and  a  door  in  the  kitchen  part,  facing  in  the  alley  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  shed  there^  and  that  dividing  line  divides 
the  shed  from  the  kitchen.  There  is  a  door  opening  m>m  the  shed 
into  the  alley,  and  also  a  door  opening  from  the  kitdien  into  the 
alley,  and  then  there  is  a  window  also  opening  into  the  alley.  The 
window  was  up  and  the  blinds  were  closed,  but  the  slats  were  open 
so  as  to  let  the  air  in,  and  I  could  hear  without  any  difficulty,  al- 
though they  were  talking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  I  might  even  have 
distinguish  what  they  were  saying. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention 
at  first.  I  could  tell  from  their  voices  that  they  were  negroes  talking 
to  themselves,  and  one  of  them  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  referring 
evidently  to  some  one  who  was  down  the  alley  or  in  the  street,  say- 
ing, "  There  they  go,"  or  "  There  he  goes,"  I  don't  remember  which 
it  was,  but  one  or  the  other,  and  another  one  said,  "Give'm  Iwll." 
Now,  whether  he  intended  to  say,  "  Give  them  hell,"  or  "  Give  him 
hell,"  it  was  said  quickly,  you  know,  and  I  don't  remember  or  did  not 
catch  it  exactly;  but  anywav  it  was  an  expression  of  that  kind — 
"Give'm  hell,"  give  them  hell  or  give  him  hell — and  then  there  was 
either  the  same  voice  or  another  added,  "  God  damn'm."  There  was 
firing  just  about  that  time,  and  whether  that  was  simply  an  exclama- 
tion, "  God  damn,"  or  "  God  damn  him,"  I  don't  know,  but  I  thought 
that  was  an  expression  used  just  as  they  were  firing.  After  that 
there  was  a  good  many  shots  fired,  and  I  could  not  hear  any  more  talk- 
ing.   They  went  on  down  to  the  left. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  those  voices? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  at  that  time  form  an  opinion  in  your  own  mind 
as  to  whether  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men?— A.  Oh,  I  was 
satisfied,  perfectly  satisfied,  that  they  were  negroes,  from  their  voices. 
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Q.  You  entertained  no  doubt  of  that  ? — A.  No  doubt,  whatever. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  did  you  that  night  fiud  out  that  the  lieutenant  of 
police  had  been  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  go  out,  but  he  was  an 
old  friend.  I  had  known  him  for  a  long  time,  and  knowing  that  he 
had  been  shot  before,  and  that  he  was  riding  a  white  horse,  he  was 
the  only  man  that  I  was  uneasy  about  My  mother  was  alarmed,  and 
I  went  to  her  door  and  talked  to  her  a  while,  and  I  told  her  I  was 
afraid  that  this  policeman  might  be  hurt,  or  even  killed,  and  after- 
wards I  went  into  my  room  again  and  thought  I  would  dress  and  go 
out  and  find  out  who  was  hurt,  and  something  about  it;  but  just  at 
that  time  I  heard  people  on  the  street,  talking  about  it,  and  I  heard 
some  of  them  say  that  Joe  Dominguez  had  oeen  shot  in  the  hand 
and  his  horse  killed,  but  no  one  else  was  hurt.  Of  course  the 
latter  i>art  of  that  was  a  mistake.  I  did  not  find  out  that  Natus  had 
been  mlled  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  went  to  market.  But 
when  I  heard  that  Dominguez  had  been  shot  in  the  hand  and  his 
horse  only  was  killed,  I  concluded  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dress 
and  go  out  at  all,  so  I  went  back  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  the  next  morning  see  where  his  horse  was  shot? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  1  saw  them  dragging  the  horse  off  as  I  came  home  from 
market. 

Q.  Where  was  that  with  reference  to  your  house — that  is,  to  the 
alley  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  about  where  that  star  is  there  on  the  map. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  It  is  about  where  that  star  is.  I  suppose 
that  star  represents  a  lamp-post,  but  it  is  about  the  corner,  about  the 
end  of  the  letter  "  T,"  there. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  mean  this  star  [indicating  on  map]? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
other  one.    About  the  latter  part  of  that  "  T  "  is  where  it  was. 

Q.  This  was  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  near  the  comer  of  Elizabeth 
and  Thirteenth  streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  about  15  or  20  feet  from 
that  lamp-post. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Calling  those  streets,  as  we  have  been  plea.sed  to  do  here,  run- 
ning north  and  south — those  are  not  the  exact  points  of  the  com- 
pass  ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  (Continuing.)  It  would  be  a  half  a  block  north  and  a  block 
west  of  your  house,  where  you  found  him  ? — ^A.  No ;  that  would  not 
be  north ;  it  would  be  almost  due  west  from  my  house. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  counting  from  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Pardon  me,  I  was  facing  your  house  on  the  alley.  Your  house 
faces  on  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  my  mistake.  Doctor.  It  was  half  a  block  west,  or 
north  as  we  are  calling  it  now  ? — ^A.  North  would  be  up 

Q.  We  are  calling  these  streets  north  and  south  [indicating  on 
map]. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  let  me  say  now  all  of  these  witnesses 
are  confused  about  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  if  you  would  call 
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attention  to  that  arrow  there  it  might  save  trouble.  What  we  call 
north  is  really  northwest,  and  every  witness  has  to  have  it  explained 
to  him. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Is  the  house  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  front  of  the 
house. 

Q.  The  house  is  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  map  is  defective  in  showing  it  where  it  does. — ^A.  That  is 
a  latchen;  that  is  on  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 
Q.  Does  it  run  all  the  way  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  From  Elizabeth  street  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Doctor,  how  far  was  your  bed,  where  you  were  at  the  time  you 
heard  these  voices,  would  you  judge? — ^A.  From  my  bed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  kitchen? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  from  35  to  45  feet ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  And  you  heard  these  voices  distinctly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  which  way  did  the  shooting  continue  after  that;  what 
direction? — ^A.  It  continued  on  down  toward  the  MiUer  Hotel — that 
is,  down  toward  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  From  your  place  toward  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  shooting  continue  after  that?  If  you  have 
an  idea,  please  give  it  to  us. — ^A.  It  continued  probably  a  minute  or 
so  and  then  there  was  an  intermission  and  it  commenced  again — 
after  probably  an  intermission  of  a  couple  of  minutes  it  commenced ; 
there  was  another  volley  or  two  fired,  and  then  after  a  little  while 
there  were  scattering  shots;  but  altogether  I  guess  the  firing  must 
have  continued  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  And  about  how  many  shots  would  you  say? — A.  That  was  im- 
possible to  tell.  I  did  not  even  try  to  count  them,  because,  of  course, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  counted  the  scattered  shots,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a  volley  fired,  and  you  could 
not  tell  whether  there  were  a  dozen  shots  or  twenty. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  a  volley? — ^A.  I  mean  a  number  of  men 
firing  all  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Are  you  a  sufficient  judge  of  firearms  to  say,  when  you  got  up 
there,  as  you  say,  after  being  wakened  up  and  aroused",  whether  those 
reports  were  from  high-power  guns  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could 
distinguish  it  very  readily. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  parties,  as  I  understand.  Doctor  ? — 
A.  No  one  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  heard  those  voices  of  people  walking — marching  past — 
could  you  form  any  definite  idea  as  to  tne  number  there  were  in  that 
body  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The  alley  there  is  not  paved.  It  is  just  dirt,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  dust,  and  men  walking  there — I  do  not  believe 
you  could  hear  them  unless  they  were  walking  fast,  running  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not  remember  hearing  anv  footsteps  at 
aU. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  number? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  presumed  not    What  is  the  width  of  that  alley?    I  think  it 
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is  about  30  feet;  I  do  not  know. — A.  About  30  feet?  I  never  meas- 
ured it.  I  think  it  is  about  16  feet  wide.  I  have  heard  estimates  all 
the  way  from  22  to  16  feet.    I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  From  16  to  22  feet.  Of  course  you  do  not  pretend  to  give  a 
definite  measurement,  you  say? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know  it  is  wide 
enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass. 

Senator  Wabneb.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Doctor,  how  long  have  you  lived  there  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I 
have  lived  there  since  February,"  1883. 

Q.  1883 «— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  dentist,  I  believe,  by  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  where  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  cor- 
ner is? — A.  The  Merchants'? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  ar;  it  is  on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  street  and 
Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Twelfth  and  Elizabeth  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  principal  comers  in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  fronts  on  Eliza oeth  street  and  Twelfth  street? — A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  That  is  about  in  the  business  center  of  town,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  public  square,  with  reference  to  that? — A.  A  public 
square? 

Q.  Have  you  one  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  is  the  station  house  where  the  guard  assembles? — ^A.  Oh, 
that  is  in  Market  Square. 

Q.  Market  Square,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  Is  it  out  Washington  street  or  out  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  just  above  that  letter  "  W  "  there. 

Q.  Eight  there  [indicating  on  map]  ?. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  front  on  Washington  street? — A.  There  is  no  alley  there. 
That  alley  is  not  continued  out  there  at  all,  but  right  where  that  alley 
is  on  the  map,  there  is  the  Market  Square. 

Q.  There  is  no  alley  between  Adams  and  Washington  streets,  north 
of  Twelfth  street? — A.  There  is  not  at  that  place.  From  Twelfth 
street  back  this  way,  to  the  right,  the  alley  runs,  but  there  is  no  alley 
above. 

-Q.  The  Market  square  extends  from  Washington  up  to  Adams 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  north  of  Twelfth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  have  that  located.  Now,  you  never  heard  any  objec- 
tion, I  understood  you  to  say,  to  the  colored  soldiers  coming  there  ? — 
A.  No.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  objection,  mostly  by  tne  people, 
newcomers,  you  know,  that  had  moved  m  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  make  objection  ? — A.  It  is  possible 
I  did.  I  do  not  remember  it,  however.  I  do  remember,  on  the  con- 
trary, hearing  several  people  speak,  saying  that  they  were  glad  of 
their  coming,  giving  their  reasons  for  it. 

By  Senator  Wahnek  : 
Q.  Pardon  me.    You  said  giving  their  reasons  for  it.    What  were 
those  reasons? — A.  The  principal  reasons  were  that  for  a  great  many 
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years  we  had  had  very  few  soldiers  at  Brownsville.  Frequently, 
particularly  during  the  Spanish  war,  there  were  only  a  dozen  or  so 
there,  to  do  police  duty,  a  part  of  a  company,  and  when  we  heard 
that  we  were  going  to  get  four  companies  down  there,  and  the  post 
was  being  fixed  up,  naturally  we  were  glad.  And  so  far  as  the  negro 
soldiers  were  concerned,  we  did  not  care  much  whether  they  were 
negroes  or  white  soldiers,  because  the  officers  and  their  families  would 
be  white,  and  we  did  not  associate  with  any  of  the  others.  The 
merchants,  at  least  two  of  them  that  I  remember  I  heard,  expressed 
themselves  in  this  way,  that  they  would  get  more  money  out  of  the 
negro  soldiers  than  they  got  out  of  the  white  ones;  that  the  white 
soldiers  spent  most  of  their  money  with  the  saloon  keepers. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Who  were  those  two  merchants? — A.  One  of  them  was  Aaron 
Turk. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — ^A.  He  was  a  dry  goods  man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  one? — A.  Oscar  Suder. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  was  he  in? — A.  A  similar  line  of  busi- 
ness—dry goods  and  notions,  and  also  a  millinery  establishment. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  Champion? — A.  Very  well; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  in  ? — A.  George  Champion  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  is  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Q.  Where  does  he  have  his  office? — A.  He  has  his  office — ^I  think 
it  is  in  the  San  Koman  Building.    He  makes  his  headquarters  there. 

Q.  Where  is  that  building? — A.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets,  right  about  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Q.  You  know  F.  E.  Starck?— A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  house  was  fired  into  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  that  located  already? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McClain,  a  school-teacher? — A.  McClainf 

Q.  McClain ;  yes. — A.  I  know  a  McCIain,  but  not  a  school-teacher. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live,  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  McClain  who  lives  at  Santa  Maria,  a  school- 
teacher?— A.  Oh,  at  Santa  Maria?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  away? — A.  Santa  Maria? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  It  is  28  or  30  miles. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  frequently  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  McDonough  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  He  is  a  carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Charles  Falgout? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  all  those  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Neil  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  any  recollection  of  seeing  all  those 
men  assembled,  with  a  number  of  others,  at  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  comer,  shortly  before  the  colored  troops  came  there? — A.  At 
one  time?  I  do  not  remember.  In  passing  there,  up  and  down  the 
street,  you  will  frequently  see  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  men 
standing  at  that  corner. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  not  present  as  one  of  a  group  of  as 
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many  as  twenty  to  thirty  men  on  that  comer  on  July  27,  about  7 
o'doick  in  the  evening,  when  the  coming  of  the  colored  troops  was  be- 
ing discussed  ? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  not 
have  stayed  there  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  You  might  have  been  there  a  short  time? — ^A.  In  passing  by  I 
might  possibly  have  stopped  for  a  minute  or  so. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  such  gathering,  you  were  not  in  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  couple  of  policemen  come  up  and 
join  the  group  at  that  place  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  policemen  of  Brownsville? — ^A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  one  by  the  name  of  Fernandez? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  about  the  coming  of  the  colored 
soldiers  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  express  himself  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him,  in  connection  with  any  conversation, 
exhibit  any  kind  of  a  weapon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  never  saw  him 
with  a  weapon,  that  I  remember. 

Q,  Of  course.  Doctor,  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  I  can 
not  examine  you  about  it  As  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  see  any- 
thing that  night;  you  only  heard? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  anything 
that  occurred  that  night  at  all. 

Q.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  night  of  the  shooting. — ^A.  The 
ni^t  of  the  shooting  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody;  you  simply  heard? — A.  I  simply 
heard. 

Q.  And  you  were  sleeping  in  a  room  from  35  to  45  feet  from  where 
these  men  passed? — ^A.  The  bed  was  about  that  far  off,  I  think. 

Q.  The  bed  was? — A.  The  bed  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Q.  And  when  you  first  got  awake  you  heard  considerable  firing, 
but  you  did  not  get  up? — ^A.  Yes.  It  only  two  or  three  shots  had 
been  fired  I  would  not  nave  roused  up  at  all,  you  know. 

Q.  Yes.  That  was  because  you  had  heard  firing  down  in  that 
neighborhood  before? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  think  that  was  anything  unusual? — A.  Not 
especially.  Of  course  I  thought  it  was  farther  off  than  afterwards 
I  found  out  it  was. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Brownsville  was  an  unusually 
quiet  town.  No,  I  will  not  say  unusually,  but  it  compared  favorably 
with  other  towns  in  Texas  for  quietness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  think  it  is  rather  above  the  average  town  in  that  respect, 
do  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  would  have  us  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  teU  us  what  Senator  Culberson  probably  meant  when, 
in  a  telegram  dated  August  19,  1906,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he 
commenced  with  this  sentence : 

Some  time  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  the  dangw  of  locating  negro  troops 
In  Texas,  especially  at  BrownsvlUe, 
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What  do  you  suppose  he  had  in  his  mind? — A.  Well,  he  might  have 
heard  of  something  that  occurred  up  at  Ringgold,  just  up  above 
there,  but  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  have  saiJ  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  justify  him  in  singling 
out  Brownsville  and  speaking  of  that  as  an  especially  objectionable 
place  for  sending  colored  soldiers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  certainly  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  living  there  when  colored  soldiers  were  there  be- 
fore ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  with  them  at  that  time? — A.  None 
whatever.  They  were  very  quiet  and  orderly.  I  frequently  re- 
marked that  that  troop  of  colored  soldiers  we  had  there  under  Captain 
Ayres  were  much  more  orderly  and  better  behaved  soldiers  than  any 
of  the  volunteers  we  had  down  there. 

Q.  Nearly  all  the  soldiers  that  have  been  there,  white  or  black, 
have  had,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  trouble,  especially  with  the  police? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  any  trouble  whatever  that  that  troop  of  col- 
ored soldiers  imder  Captain  Ayres  had  while  they  were  down  there; 
but  the  others,  of  course,  were  now  and  then  in  trouble,  and  they 
would  get  into  fights  among  themselves.  One  man  stabbed  a  man  in 
a  saloon  thetre,  and  he  died  on  the  sidewalk,  right  between  my  place 
and  the  garrison  gate. 

Q.  And  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  police,  did  they  not? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  to  arrest  them  frequently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Natu- 
rally they  would  drink  too  much,  and  had  to  be  arrested. 

Q.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  people  were  glad  to  hear  the  col- 
ored troops  were  coming  was  that  they  were  going  to  have  four 
companies,  you  say.  You  already  had  four  companies,  did  you 
not? — ^A.  Well,  we  had  four  companies  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  You  had  had  three  companies  for  two  or  three  years? — A.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  there  were  three  there  or  not.  I  know  when 
Fort  Ringgold  was  abandoned  the  two  companies  that  were  up  there 
came  to  Fort  Brown,  but  they  only  stayed  there  a  month  or  so,  and 
then  they  went  to  San  Antonio.  They  were  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry. 

Q.  According  to  the  record  here  there  were  three  companies  there 
for  quite  a  while,  and  the  fourth  company  had  been  brought  down 
from  Fort  Mcintosh  or  Fort  Ringgold,  so  that  you  already  had  four 
companies  there;  so  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  exchanging  four 
white  companies  for  four  colored  conapanies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  make  much  difference,  then,  as  a  reason  why 
you  would  welcome  the  colored  soldiers.  Now,  Doctor,  you  have  been 
examined  and  cross-examined  repeatedly,  first  before  the  citizens' 
committee,  tihen  by  Mr.  Purdy,  then  again  before  the  Penrose  court- 
martiaL  and  now,  finally,  here?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  your  testimony  as  it  was  taken,  and  has  been 
printed  ? — ^A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  all  correct  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  are  mistakes  in  nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  I  wisb.  you  would  point  outj  if  there  is  anything  material  in  it, 
just  what  it  is. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  material,  out  at  the  same 
time  there  are  mistakes. 
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Q.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  to  cross-examine  you,  if  the  cross- 
examinations  which  have  been  made  elsewhere  are  correct. — ^A.  There 
is  one  mistake  there,  the  greatest  mistake. 

Q.  About  what? — A.  The  greatest  mistake  is  one  made  in  the  court- 
martial  trial. 

Q.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  It  says  that  in  my  testimony  before  the  citi- 
zens' committee  I  said  that  I  dressed  and  went  out  in  the  street.  I 
did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  did  not  dress  and  go  out  in  the  street  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  correction  you  want  to  make? — ^A.  The  only 
other  mistake  there  is  in  the  exammation  before  Mr.  Purdy.  That 
really  was  my  mistake.    It  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A-  I  got  two  men  confused  in  my  mind.  I  said, 
in  3i)eaking  of  why  I  was  up  late  that  night,  that  I  had  been  to  a 
meeting,  a  called  communication  of  the  lodge,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
hotel  there,  had  taken  his  first  degree.  It  really  was  not  Mr.  Moore, 
but  a  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Garrett  O'Beilly,  who  took  his  first 
de£Tee  that  night.    My  attention  was  called  to  it  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other' correction  that  you  want  to  make  in  your 
testimony  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  anything.    That  was  my  mistake. 

Q.  Then  your  cross-examination  as  it  has  been  reported,  subject  to 
these  corrections,  is  all  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  was  excusSi,  and  finally  discharged.) 

TESTXMONT  OF  U.  TONACZO  DOUZNaUBZ. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  fuD. — ^A.  M.  Y.  Dominguez. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  This  October  I  will  be  58  years  of  ago. 

Q.  You  live  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  there? — A.  Lieutenant  of  the 
police. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force? — ^A.  I  have  been 
several  times  on  the  police  force.  I  nave  been  twice  in  different 
capacities,  in  the  custom-house  as  inspector,  and  as  jailer  and  deputy 
sheriff  for  ten  years.  On  the  police  force  I  have  been  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  and  four  years  in  the  custom-house. 

Q-  Four  years  in  what? — ^A.  In  the  custom-house,  as  it  is  called. 

Q.  That  is,  the  United  States  custom-house? — A.  The  United 
States  custoiM-house  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  now  continuously  on  the  police 
force? — A.  I  have  been  for  at  least  the  last  eight  or  ten  years;  about 
eight  years,  sir,  this  last  time. 

Q.  In  what  official  position? — ^A.  Lieutenant  of  the  police. 

Q.  All  the  time  as  lieutenant  of  the  police? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this 
last  time.     At  first  I  was 

Q.  Yes;  but  this  last  time  I  am  speaking  of. — ^A.  Lieutenant  of 
police ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant,  you  know  of  what  has  been  termed  the  shoot- 
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ing  up  of  Brownsville  on  August  13  last  year.  You  know  of  that 
occurrence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  Lieutenant,  in  your  own  way,  oom- 
mencing  with  the  first,  what  occurred — ^what  you  saw  and  what  you 
heard. — A.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1906,  about  eight  minutes  before 
12  o'clock  I  was  at  the  market  waiting  to  hear  the  bell  ring  at  the 
schoolhouse  so  that  I  could  ring  the  bell  at  12,  generally  they  ring 
the  bell  at  12,  and  at  eight  minutes  to  12,  as  I  said,  I  heard  some 
shooting  down  toward  the  garrison.    Shall  I  proceed? 

Q.  Yes ;  go  ahead.  Not  too  fast. — A.  I  proceeded  toward  the  gar- 
rison on  Washington  street,  and  when  I  got  to  Fourteenth  street  the 
shooting  had  stopped — they  had  been  shooting  before  that — and  I 
foimd  Policeman  Padron  at  Fourteenth  street,  and  I  asked  him  what 
was  all  the  shooting  about..    It  had  stopped  then. 

Q.  What  policeman  was  that? — A.  Padron.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  just  gotten  through  shooting  at  Mr.  Cowen's  house — ^the  soldiers, 
the  United  States  colored  soldiers — and  I  was  on  the  middle  of  the 
street — Fourteenth  street — ^while  he  was  talking. 

By  Senator  Fhazies: 

Q.  Were  you  on  your  horse  or  afoot? — A.  I  was  on  horseback 
Then  he  told  me  to  get  away  from  the  middle  of  the  street.  He 
saySj  "  They  will  shoot  you  if  you  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 
So  I  covered  myself  against  the  fence  at  the  street  corner,  and  I  got 
off  my  horse  and  girthed  my  saddle. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  your  horse  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  gray  horse,  a 
large  gray  horse. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  got  down  and  did  what? — A.  I  got  down  and  ^rthed  the 
saddle,  and  just  as  I  got  off  the  horse  I  saw  four  soldiers  run  past, 
you  know,  rrom  the  comer  of  Cowen's  alley,  which  runs  into  the 
Miller  Hotel  alley — run  right  across. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  One  moment.  You  were  here  [indicating  on  map].  This  is 
Fourteenth  street  and  this  is  Washington  street,  and  you  were  here 
[indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  on  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Right  here  [indicating]? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  there  I  re- 
turned to  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  on  Washington  street. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes,  that  is  on  Washington  street;  and  he  came 
down  and  stopped  right  there  [indicating]. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  I  returned  back. 

Senator  Warner.  Just  let  him  point  out  the  comer  now. 

The  Witness.  This  is  Fourteenth  street  right  here,  and  there  is  an 
alley  farther  down  this  way,  where  the  soldiers  were  coming,  which 
is  between  Fourteenth  street  and 

Senator  Foraker.  I  can  not  imderstand  him.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  says  about  this  alley. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  says  there  is  an  alley  farther  down  which  i8 
not  shown  on  the  map. 

The  Witness.  That  alley  is  between  Washington  street  and  Eliza- 
beth street. 
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By  Senator  Lodoe  : 

Q.  You  have  gotten  mixed  up.  Here  is  Washington  street  and 
here  is  Elizabeth  street  and  here  is  the  alley  between  them,  here  [in- 
dicating].— A.  I  was  on  Fourteenth  street,  sir,  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  Right  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  soldiers  came  up  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
came  up  there. 

By  Senator  S<x)tt: 

Q.  They  came  up  Fourteenth  street  or  up  the  alley  ? — A.  I  came  as 
far  as  that  and  stopped  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Waener  : 

Q.  I  believe  that  if  I  am  permitted  to  examine  the  witness,  I  can  get 
what  I  want  from  him.  Then  you  came  back  from  there? — A.  I  went 
from  the  middle  of  the  street  to  this  comer  and  girthed  my  saddle,  and 
then  I  returned  on  Washington  street  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Thir- 
teenth street. 

Q.  To  Thirteenth  street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Go  on. — A.  And  there  I  turned  on  Thirteenth  street  toward 
Elizabeth  street,  and  as  I  crossed  the  alley  in  front  of  the  Miller 
Hotel 

Q.  That  is  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  That  alley  that  runs  down  to  Mr.  Cowen's  house^  between  Wash- 
ington and  Elizabeth  streets.  I  knew  they  were  coming  through  tjiat 
alky,  because  I  saw  them  as  they  passed  across  Fourteenth  street,  one 
four  first  and  then  another  four. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  did  you  sav? — A.  Four  soldiers  passed  first  and  then 
snotiier  four,  through  tnat  alley  from  Cowen's  alley  into  the  Miller 
Hotel  alley.  One  four  crossed  and  then  another  four ;  and  that  is  the 
time  I  started  from  Fourteenth  street  back  to  Thirteenth  street,  and 
there  I  crossed  on  Thirteenth  street  over  to  the  Miller  Hotel  alley, 
when  I  heard  a  word,  a  rttuark,  and  it  was  a  profane  word,  I  presume, 
bat  I  would  like  to  say  it  just  as  it  was. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  heard  a  word  right  by  the  gate,  the  Miller 
Hotel,  just  in  that  alley,  "  Give  them  heU."  At  that  word,  just  about 
that  time,  I  crossed  the  alley.  Of  course  I  knew  they  were  coming 
through  that  alley,  and  naturally  I  had  my  eyes  over  toward  that 
alley,  and  I  saw  two  files  of  soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  alley — ■ 
one  on  the  Miller  Hotel  side  and  the  other  on  the  Bolack  side. 

By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  Please  stop  right  there.  You  say  you  saw  two  files  of  soldiers 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  their  location;  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  aUey  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  were  coming  by  the  gate,  just  about  25  feet  away, 
you  laiow.  From  the  gate  to  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  street  is  about 
25  feet 

Q.  Where  were  you  then? — ^A.  I  was  crossing  the  alley  when  I 
heard  the  words  "  Give  them  hell,"  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  one 
file  on  the  Miller  Hotel  side  and  one  on  the  Bolack  side. 

Q.  And  how  far  would  they  be  from  you,  then,  when  you  heard 
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them  say,  "  Give  them  hell?  " — A.  How  far  would  they  be  from  me 
when  I  heard  them  say  "  Give  them  hell?  " 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Thev  were  about  25  feet,  more  or  less,  from  the  gate 
to  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street,  from  the  gate,  and  crossing  the 
alley. 

Q.  C!ould  you  see  distinctly  that  they  were  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
thev  were  soldiers ;  I  could  see  them. 

0-  They  were  colored  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  uniforms. 
I  saw  plainly  that  they  woto  soldiers.  It  was  a  clear,  light  night — 
starlight. 

Q.  After  the  words  there  that  you  heard,  "  Give  him  hell,"  or 
"  Give  them  hell,"  whatever  it  was  that  was  said,  was  there  a  volley 
then  fired,  or  shooting? — ^A.  After  the  words  were  said,  you  know, 
they  fired  a  volley. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  state  just  where  you  went  then. — A.  I  crossed 
and  went  on  on  Thirteenth  street  toward  Elizabeth  street,  hollering 
to  the  people  at  the  Miller  Hotel  to  escape  themselves,  and  to  put  out 
their  lights,  because  the  colored  soldiers  were  shooting  thepeople. 

Q.  You  went  down  the  street  giving  that  alarm  ? — A.  That  alarm, 
yes,  sir ;  because  I  thought  that  was  the  best  judgment  I  could  use, 
because  I  could  not  stand  against  fifteen  or  twenty  men. 

Q.  To  alarm  them? — A.  To  alarm  the  hotel,  because  that  was  a 
large  hotel,  and  there  were  people  coming  from  all  over  the  United 
States  stopping  there  with  their  families,  and  there  were  women  and 
children,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  b^t  judgment  I  could  use,  not 
to  stop  and  try  to  arrest  them,  but  to  go  on  and  make  an  alarm,  so  that 
they  could  escape  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  I  proceeded  on  Thirteenth  street,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  they  came  out,  and  one  fired  at  the  Miller  Hotel  on 
Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  Where  did  you  go  then,  when  you  left 
up  there  at  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley,  at  the  corner  of  the  Miller 
House?  You  went  down  toward  Elizabeth  street,  you  say? — ^A.  I 
went  on  Thirteenth  street  toward  Elizabeth  street ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  next  see  and  hear  of  soldiers? — A.  Imme- 
diately after  they  fired  they  came  out,  and  I  saw  one  file  on  the  side 
of  the  Miller  Hotel  and  another  on  the  King  Building  side. 

Q.  They  came  out  into  Thirteenth  street?— -A.  From  the  alley  into 
Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Were  they  in  plain  view  of  you  then  ? — A.  At  that  time  I  was 
between  the  two  lights— one  at  the  corner  of  Wreford's  and  one  at 
Mr.  Bolack's  comer. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  There  were  two  Lights? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  A  light  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets, 
and  also  one  at  Elizabeth  and  THirteenth  streets? — A.  There  is  at 
the  comer  one  light,  and  at  Washington  street  on  the  other  corner 
there  is  another  light;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  hollered  to  the  people  two  or 
three  times,  and  these  men  kept  on  firing  at  me,  and  I  was  riding 
fast  on  horseback,  and  I  had  tne  reins  in  this  way  [indicating  with 
right  arm]. 
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Q.  You  were  watching  them  to  see  what  they  were  doing? — A. 
Thej  were  shooting  at  me,  and  it  is  natural  I  was  looking  hack.  I 
wa»*  looking  this  way  and  standing  in  the  stirrups  [witness  indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  the  reins  in  your  right  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  my  face  turned  back,  standing  in  the  stirrups  looking  back  this 
way,  and  I  could  see  the  flash  of  the  guns;  I  could  see  them  shooting; 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  comer  of  MiUer's  Hotel — ^that  is,  on  Eliza- 
beth street — they  shot  my  arm  and  shot  the  horse. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street ^A.  I  received 

this  wound  [witness  indicating  his  right  arm]. 

Q.  (Gontinuine.)  On  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  On  Thirteenth  and 
Ehzabeth  streets? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Just  as  I  turned  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Those  men  who  came  out  of  the  alley  you  say  were  colored  sol- 
diers? How  many  were  there  that  came  out? — A.  There  were  about 
fifteen  or  twenty,  I  believe ;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Could  you  see  whether  or  not  they  were  armed — carrying 
guns?  They  had  guns,  had  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  guns.  I 
conld  see  their  gtms. 

Q.  And  you  saw  their  uniforms  and  knew  they  were  soldiers? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  saw  their  uniforms  and  knew  they  were  soldiers. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  shot  you? — A.  They  shot  me  and  shot  the 
horse.  That  was  on  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Thirteenth 
street 

Q.  Did  the  horse  fall  there? — A.  He  stumbled.  After  they  shot 
me  and  shot  the  horse  he  stumbled,  and  at  the  corner  I  turned  my 
back  and  I  got  hold  with  this  hand  of  the  reins  and  shot  him  across 
the  street,  and  he  fell  right  across  over  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  you  got  hold  of  the  reins  with  your  left  hand? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  put  him  right' across  the  street,  and  he  fell  dead,  with 
his  neck  across  the  sidewalk.  Then  I  had  this  leg  under  him,  and 
while  I  was  down  there  was  another  volley  fired  while  I  was  strug- 
gling to  get  from  under  the  horse,  and  when  I  got  up  I  got  up  on 
the  sidewalk  like  this  [indicating] — this  way.  I  got  hmd  of  my 
wrist — the  broken  wrist — in  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  your  broken  arm? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  stepped  off 
the  horse  this  way  [indicating],  which  was  from  the  lamp,  in  the 
shadow,  which  covered  me,  and  I  saw  them  tiptoe,  going  back  on 
Thirteenth  street  toward  the  alley. 

Q.  Back  where? — A.  Back  on  Thirteenth  street  toward  the  alley 
at  die  end  of  the  King  Building,  and  when  I  saw  they  had  all  arrived 
there  at  the  alley  I  Imew  then  that  I  was  all  right,  that  they  did  not 
see  me,  and  then  I  got  up  and  took  the  sidewalk  down  Elizabeth 
street  toward  the  drug  store  uptown,  which  is  a  block  or  a  block  and 
a  quarter. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anybody? — ^A.  I  met  at  the  next  corner — the  cor- 
ner of  Twelfth  street — two  Mexicans,  one  of  whom  is  a  carpenter, 
and  they  knew  me,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  was  riddled  all  with  bullets, 
and  I  told  them  no.  but  I  got  my  arm  broken,  and  I  said,  "  If  you 
have  a  handkerchief,  I  wish  you  would  tie  it,"  because  I  was  getting 
weak. 

Q.  You  were  bleeding? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they  tried  it,  and  I 
said, "  Will  you  help  me  under  the  arms  and  get  me  to  the  drug  store, 
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because  I  am  getting  weak?  And  they  helped  me,  and  I  asked 
the  druggist  to  bandage  it ;  and  about  that  ti^ne,  or  maybe  five  or  ten 
minutes,  Maj.  Joe  Combe  and  Dr.  Fred  Combe  and  other  people 
came  down  there  and  they  took  me  home  in  a  cart.  I  could  not 
walk  any  more.  I  like  to  nave  bled  to  death.  But  as  far  as  looking 
at  them  all  the  time  goes,  I  saw  them  very  plain^  and  thev  were 
colored  soldiers,  because  there  is  no  colored  population  there  out  six 
or  seven  colored  m«i  in  Brownsville,  and  I  know  them  all  very  well. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  colored  soldiers? — A.  No 
doubt  in  the  world,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  position  of  danger  was  one  to  make  you  keep  very 
close  watch  on  them,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  knew  from  the 
start,  sir,  the  danger,  but  I  thought  that  I  would  just  rather  be 
killed  than  have  those  SO  or  40  people,  those  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies, killed  at  the  hotel,  because  downstairs  in  the  Miller  Hotel  it  is 
all  open  in  summer. 

Q.  And  your  object  was  to  give  the  alarm? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that 
they  could  escape. 

Q.  Had  you  been  warned  by  any  of  the  policemen  not  to  go  out 

there,  because  you  would  be  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  my  mind  was  rirfit 

there,  to  go  and  give  the  alarm,  to  get  there  before  these  men  md, 

.  and  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Miller  Hotel  people  so  that  they  could 

escape. 

Q.  To  get  where  before  they  did?— A.  To  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  To  give  this  alarm? — ^A.  To  give  the  alarm;  yesj  sir. 

Q.  Doctor  Thorn's  house  is  just  next  to  the  hotel,  is  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  is  back  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  did  not  see  any  more  of  the  shooting  that 
night  and  do  not  know  an3rthing  more? — ^A.  When  I  passed  Crixell's, 
going  wounded 

Q.  Crixell's  barroom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Crixell's  barroom;  there  is  a 
lamp,  you  know,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  as  I  got  there  I 
heard  some  shots  fired  back  of  the  Ruby  Saloon,  you  know,  where 
that  French  boy  was  killed. 

Q.  The  Ruby  Saloon  ?  Is  that  the  same  as  Tillman's  saloon  ? — ^A. 
Tillman's  saloon ;  yes,  sir.  After  that  I  was  unconscious,  and  I  don't 
recollect  whether  there  was  any  more  shooting  or  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  before  you  heard 
the  shooting.  Lieutenant? — A.  I  was  at  Masonic  lodge,  sir.  I  am 
tyler  at  the  lodge,  and  at  11  o'clock  we  closed  up  ana  1  went  home 
and  undressed,  and  dressed  myself,  and  then  returned  back  to  duty 
at  the  market. 

Q.  You  did  what? — A.  I  returned  to  the  market. 

Q.  Why  did  you  return  to  the  market? — A.  From  home,  you 
know. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  down  there,  I  say? — A.  I  started  from  the 
Masonic  lodge,  l>ecause  I  am  tyler  oi  the  lodge. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  I  went  at  11  o'clock  from  the  lodge,  home, 
undressed,  and  put  on  my  police  uniform,  and  from  there  I  rode 
back  to  the  market,  and  remained  there  until  I  heard  the  shooting. 

Q.  As  to  your  uniform,  this  was  in  the  summer  season,  and  what 
was  your  imifonn  ? — A.  In  summer  we  wear,  generaUvj  you  know,  a 
sort  of  yellow  khaki  uniform.  Some  they  use  the  khaki  and  some  do 
not.    Some  they  use  a  blue  uniform. 
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Q.  But  this  was  in  August — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  summer. 

Q,  And  the  character  of  the  hats  that  they  wear?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it — ^a  wide  brim?— A.  The  hat,  you  know,  is  a  larger 
brim  than  the  soldiers'  hats,  and  it  is  almost  the  same  color. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  wear  badges? — A.  We  wear  badges  exposed, 
outside,  on  the  left  breast. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  are  there  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Eight. 

Q.  Werethereeight  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  eight  on  August  13  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  policemen? — ^A.  At  night. 

Q.  On  duty  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  duty  at  night. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  daytime? — A.  In  the  daytime  there 
are  two. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  now — I  do  not  know  whether  you 
do  or  not — ^where  those  policemen  were  stationed  on  the  night  of 
August  13? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  not  all,  exactly,  because  it  is 
such  a  long  time  that  I  can  not  remember;  but  I  could  tell  you  most  of 
them,  where  they  were. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  streets,  there  was  this 
Lerma.  Next,  was  Gal  van,  Eight,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  streets; 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets  it  was  Padron;  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth streets  was  Rivas,  and  on  Fifteenth  street  was  Calderon. 
Then  the  other  policeman,  who  makes  the  first  round,  Lerma,  he  is 
supposed  to  go  all  around  through  the  beat  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ni^t,  and  then  at  1  o'clock  I  start  out,  and  stay  on  until  daytime. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  lodge  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — ^A. 
I  generally  go  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  About  7,  did  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  returned,  leaving  there,  going  home,  at  11  o'clock?— 
A.  At  11. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Masonic  lodge? — A.  The  Masonic  lodge-  is  in 
the  building  that  belongs  to  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Fred.  Combo, 
upstairs. 

Q.  But  where  is  the  location  of  it,  I  mean ;  where  is  it  located  on  the 
streets? — A.  It  is  on  Elizabeth  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 

Q.  Elizabeth  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  your  home,  where  you  live? — ^A.  I  live  on  Eliza- 
beth street  and  Fifth  street,  uptown. 

Q.  At  Elizabeth  and  Fifth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  call  that  uptown,  going  away  from  the  garrison? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  market  place  that  night? — ^A.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  night  I  put  the  police  out,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  put  the  men  on 
du^  I  went  to  the  lodge. 

Q.  Before  this  shooting  was  there  any  unusual  excitement  in 
Brownsville  at  all,  anything  unusual  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.   • 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  any  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a 
very  quiet  night. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
police,  you  had  any  prejudice  against  colored  soldiers. — A.  No,  sir. 
When  I  was  a  Mexican  boy  I  was  a  'messenger  under  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  civilian  for  five  years,  and  from  1865  most 

8.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 7 
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of  the  time  there  were  colored  troops,  and  we  never  had  any  trouble 
at  all. 

Q.  You  were  five  years  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  United  States 
service? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  then? — ^A.  At  Fort  Brown — Browns- 
ville. * 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  born  and  raised  there.  My  father  was  a  colonel  under  Gren. 
Winfield.  Scott,  and  his  troops,  after  the  war,  were  mustered  out  at 
Baton  Bouge,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  settle  there. 

Q.  Your  father  was  a  colonel  under  General  Scott? — A.  Under 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  If  the  Senator  would  wish  to  see  them,  I  have 
got  papers  to  show. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  You  were  quite  well  acquainted  in 
Brownsville,  then,  and  with  the^  people  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  there,  and  know  most  everybody,  and  am  well  liked 
by  everybody — women,  children,  and  men.  Yes;  I  have  no  enemies 
at  all  there. 

Q.  That  is  very  good,  lieutenant ;  but  what  I  am  asking  is,  did  yon 
ever  hear  of  any  threats  being  made  against  the  colored  soldiers  if 
thev  should  come  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

0.  By  any  of  your  police  or  anyone  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  feeling  against  their  coming  there? — A. 
None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  or  your  policemen,  as  far  as  you  knew, 
arrested  men,  because  they  were  soldiers,  for  less  offenses  than  you 
would  arrest  citizens  for? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  treated  everybody  just 

Q.*  You  tried  to,  did  you?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  tried  to  treat  them  all  alike,  did  you? — A.  We  tried 
to,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  woimd  in  your  arm.  It,  shows  for  itself,  but 
I  will  ask  you.  It  had  to  be  amputated,  did  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  next 
day  my  arm  was  amputated  by  Dr.  Joe  Combe. 

Q.  Below  the  elbow  ? — A.  Just  about  an  inch  below  the  elbow. 

Q.  After  this  were  you  laid  up  in  the  house  long — at  your  house?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remained  at  home  for  quite  a  long  time;  it  would  be 
over  a  month. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  at  home,  or  since  that,  have  you  ever  had 
any  doubt  but  what  it  was  the  colored  soldiers  that  did  the  shooting  . 
up  of  Brownsville? — A.  Oh.  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  it  was  the 
colored  soldiers.    I  am  satisfied  of  that — ^positive. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  were  colored  soldiers  that  night? — ^A.  I 
knew  they  were  colored  soldiers,  but  of  course  I  could  not  identify 
them. 

Q.  You  were  told  they  were  the  colored  soldiers  by  the  first  police- 
man you  met  before  you  started  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  they  were  the  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  The  ones 
that  were  shooting  at  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  He  told  me  when  I  got  to  the  corner  that 
they  had  just  got  through  shooting  at  the  Cowen  house. 
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Q.  At  the  Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Genaro  Padron  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  him  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Four- 
teenth streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  where  you  got  oflf  aud  tightened  your  saddle  girth? — ^A. 
•  Te,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  gone  from  the  market  house  straight  up  to  that  <Jor- 
ner? — ^A.  As  far  as  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets. 

Q.  You  did  not  start  away  from  the  market  house  until  after  the 
firing  commenced ? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  the  market  house  until  after  the  firing  com- 
menced ? — A.  Yes.  I  did  not  leave  there  until  I  heard  the  first  shots, 
you  know. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  before  you  left? — ^A.  They  were 
scattered  shots  at  first  and  then  a  volley  like. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  shots  were  those  first  shots? — ^A.  The  report  of 
the  gun,  it  sounded  like  a  sharp  report,  you  know.  It  was  a  very 
strange  report,  because  our  guns  that  we  use,  the  citizens  there,  are 
Winaiesters,  you  know,  with  black  ppwder;  and  that  powder  gives 
a  very  strong  detonation,  you  know. 

Q.  Did  it  sound  like  a  Winchester  or  some  other  kind  of  a  gun  ? — 
A.  It  sounded  like  a  very  strange  arm. 

Q.  Very  strange? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  soimd  like  pistol  shots? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  sounded  a 
Toy  sharp  sound,  just  like  when  you  throw  firecrackers  in  a  barrel 
ind  they  explode. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  firing  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  on  your  horse  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  No, 
sr:  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps. 

Q.  You  were  what? — A.  Sitting  on  the  market  house  steps,  wait- 


How  many  shots  did  you  hear  first? — A.  I  can  not  recollect 
how  many;  they  were  scattered  shots. 

Q.  Were  they  in  rapid  succession,  one  right  after  another,  like 
that  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  like  firecrackers  going  off  in  a  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  neer  before  you  got  on  your  horse? — 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  about  where  you  located  that  firing  at  the 
time— where  you  thought  it  was? — A.  I  was  at  the  market. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  market;  but  where  did  you  think  the  firing 
was?— A.  The  firing? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  sounded  like  toward  the  garrison. 

Q.  Well,  down  toward  Washington  street? — A.  Down  toward 
W^hington  street. 

Q.  Tfen  you  thought  it  was  down  toward  Washington  street, 
toward  the  barracks,  near  the  barracks? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
it  sounded. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  that  it  seemed  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  though  it  were  down  Washington  street,  at  the  end  of  the 
barradts?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  got  on  your  horse  and  rode  toward  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes, 
or;  and  in  going  down  I  trotted,  on  horseback,  fart. 

Q.  Yootrott^  fasti  going  down  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  How  many  squares  did  you  go? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  squares  ? — A.  Three  squares. 

Q.  You  went  down  three  squares,  and  the  first  man  you  saw  was 
Genaro  Padron  ? — A.  Genaro  Padron ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  him  right  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Four- 
teenth streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there? — A.  He  came  up  there,  and  he  Tras 
looking  at  the  soldiers  while  they  were  shooting  at  Cowen's  house. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  looking  down  Fourteenth  street,  was 
he? — A.  Fourteenth  street  and  near  the  alley,  near  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  Was  he  near  the  alley? — ^A.  (Continuing.)  But  I  did  ^ot  see 
him  there,  you  know.    He  told  me  that  he  came  from  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  he  sav  that  he  was  down  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
he  went  away  from  there  and  got  back  to  the  comer  of  P'"ourteenth 
street,  and  I  found  him  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Fourteenth 
streets,  and  I  asked  him,  "  What  does  all  this  shooting  mean  ?  "  And 
he  says,  "  The  soldiers  are  shooting  up  Cowen's." 

Q.  Ajid  they  had  just  finished  shooting  at  the  Cowen  house? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  they  had  been  doing? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  down  there? — A.  While  I  turned  to 
girth  my  horse  I  saw  first  four  men 

Q.  I  will  come  closer  to  you,  so  that  I  can  hear  you  better.  You 
say  you  got  to  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets,  and 
you  met  Padron? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  he  come  up  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
which  way  he  went. 

Q.  He  was  standing  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  standing  there. 

Q.  At  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  Yea, 
sir;  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  down  there  near  the  firing?— 
A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  down  near  the  alley  where  the  firing 
was. 

Q.  He  had  been  down  near  the  alley  where  they  had  just  finished 
shooting  up  the  Cowen  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  there  were  soldiers  doing  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  that  time  on  you  knew  that  it  was  the  soldiers  did 
it? — ^A.  From  what  he  told  me,  yes. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  a  soldier  yet? — A.  I  saw  them  crossing  in  the 
alley. 

Q.  That  is  this  alley  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Just  crossing 
from  the  Cowen  alley  into  the  Miller  Hotel  alley. 

Senator  Frazier.  Crossing  Fourteenth  street! 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Crossing  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  of  them  were  there? — ^A.  I  saw,  first,  four. 

Q.  Crossing  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  immediately 
after  the  four  there  was  another  four  passed. 

Q.  Another  four  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  saw  eight? — A.  I  turned  right  back,  then;  I  re- 
turned to  Thirteenth  street. 
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Q.  You  turaed  your  horse  and  went  back  to  Thirteenth  street  and 
down  toward  Elizabeth  street,  to  tiie  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  And  as  you  got  to  the  alley  where  it  crosses  Thirteenth  street, 
the  men  were  just  coming  to  Thirteenth  street  who  were  doins  the 
firing — S(ddier8,  as  you  <»11  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  had  not 
fired  before  I  got  there.  That  was  afterwards,  just  as  I  crossed  the 
alley. 

Q.  I  know,  but  had  they  done  any  firing  until  during  the  time  you 
were  coming  on  Washington  street  from  Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth 
and  then  around  throu^  Thirteenth,  through  here? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  going  through  the  alley.  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said, 
but  I  could  hear  them  murmuring  in  a  low  tone. 

Q.  In  a  very  low  tone? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  hear  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  I  was  thinking,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  Then  I  thought, 
"  The  best  thing  is  to  run  and  get  over  there  before  they  get  there, 
and  give  the  alarm  to  those  people  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  They  were  talking  very  low,  but  you  could  hear  them? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  up  here  on  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  riding  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  down  here  in  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  houses  down  there  fronting  on  the  alley? — A. 
Any  houses? 

Q.  Yes;  any  houses  fronting  on  the  alley. — A.  There  is  a  very 
low  building. 

Q.  A  low  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  houses  fronting  on  Washington  street  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  that  square? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  houses  all  along  there,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  heard  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  them. 

Q.  Were  you  riding  in  a  fast  trot  then? — A.  Noj  sir;  going  not 
veiT  fast,  because  I  was  keeping  my  eyes  open  and  listening  to  hear. 

Q.  You  were  listening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  firing?  You  did  not  hear  any  firing  while 
ridingaround  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  while  they  were  coming  through. 

Q.  WTiile  vou  were  riding  around  ? 

Senator  \V^AKNim.  He  said  not  while  they  were  coming  through. 

The  SViTNESs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wabneb.  That  Is  all.    I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt. 

Senator  F'oraker.  I  understand. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  talking  at  all  from  the  time  you  left 
Padron  until  you  rode  around  to  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you?  You  heard  no  firing  then? — A.  During  that  transit 
I  did  not. '  They  did  not  shoot.  I  could  hear  tliem  murmuring,  and 
stumbling  with  their  feet  over  bricks  or  something,  because  it  is 
rough  in  that  alley. 

Q.  You  could  hear  them  walking  and  talking  and  stumbling  over 
bricks  in  the  alley? — A.  Not  talking;  just  murmuring. 

Q.  Could  3'ou  hear  what  they  were  saying? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  could 
not 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  how  far  it  is  from  this  alley  up  to  Washington 
street,  on  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  From  the  comer  of  that  alley  up  by 
Cowen's? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  the  corner  of  the  Miller  Hotel? 

Senator  Feazisb.  No  ;  from  the  alley  to  Washington  street 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  From  the  alley  to  Washington  street,  crosswajrs,  that  way 
[indicating]  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  from  the  corner,  by  Cowen's, 
up  the  alley  to— — 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  to  know  how  many  feet  it  would  be,  if 
you  know,  measuring  with  a  tape  line  from  the  alley  to  the  street. 

Senator  Frazier.  To  Washington  street. 

The  Witness.  It  is  120  feet  long  from  the  corner  of  the  alley  back 
to  the  comer  of  Washington  street. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  So  that  you  were  120  feet  away  from  the  alley  on  which  they 
were  proceeding  toward  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  you  rode  clear 
arouna  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  near  were  they  in  the  alley  when  you  got 
around  to  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  From 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley  it  is  only  120  feet  length. 

Q.  I  say,  how  near  were  these  men  coming  up  from  the  Cowen 
house  toward  the  Miller  Hotel — how  near  were  they  to  Thirteenth 
street — ^when  you  got  to  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley? — ^A.  They 
were  in  the  dark  there.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  They  were  in 
the  alley,  you  know. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Maybe  30  or  40  feet. 

Q.  Thirty  or  40  feet  down  here  in  the  alley? — A.  Maybe;  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lights  in  that  alley  ? — A.  In  the  alley  ? 

Q.  Any  lamps? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  alley. 

Q.  It  IS  a  dark  alley  ? — A.  Not  very  dark,  because  the  buildings  on 
this  side,  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel,  are  not  second-story  building; 
they  are  just  one  floor,  the  common  houses,  you  know.  During  the 
daytime  you  could  see  through  from  Washington  street,  and  see  a 
man  who  was  walking  on  the  alley,  because  there  is  a  5-foot  picket 
fence  along  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  houses  do  not  join  each  other,  do  they? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
do  not  join  each  other. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  This  star,  indicating  a  lamp,  at  Washington  and  Thirteenth 
streets,  is  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  another  lamp  indicated  at  the  corner  of  Eli/.a})eth  and 
Thirteenth  streets  [indicating  on  map]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  street  lamp  between  those  two? — A.  Only  those 
two. 

Q.  Only  those  two? — A.  One  on  Washington  and  Thirteenth 
streets,  and  one  on  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Q.  They  are  more  than  300  feet  apart,  are  they  not ;  that  is,  from 
Washington  street  to  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  ab<jiit  -JiO 
feet. 
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Q.  Some  one  has  testified  that  it  is  330  feet,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, from  the  center  of  street  to  the  center  of  street.  I  do  not 
remember  who  testified  to  that.  It  is  300  feet,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  300  feet ;  it  is  240  feet.  That  is  the  measurement 
of  the  lots. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  width  of  that  alley? — A.  I  have  no  idea; 
it  is  a  narrow  alley. 

Senator  Warneb.  That  is  not  material;  we  have  that. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  We  have  the  exact  distance  in  the  record,  and  it  is  not  material, 
as  Senator  Warner  says — a  difference  of  a  few  feet. '  From  Washing- 
ton street  to  Elizabeth  street  there  is  no  lamp  at  all,  and  there  is  no 
lamp  in  this  alley,  from  the  garrison  wall  up  to  Thirteenth  street; 
there  is  no  lamp  there  ? — ^A.  Through  the  alley  there  is  no  lamp. 

Q.  That  is  simply  a  dark  alley  of  a  dark  night? — ^A.  It  is  not  dark, 
because  the  houses,  as  I  said,  on  this  side,  are  just  common  brick 
houses^ou  know,  and 

Q.  'mien  I  say  a  dark  alley  I  mean  simply  an  unlighted  alley. 
There  are  no  lamps? — A.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  lamps  there. 

Q.  There  are  no  lamps  in  that  alley  at  all,  as  I  understand  it! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  no  lamps  from  Washington  street  to  Elizabeth 
street  on  Fourteenth  street  ? — ^A.  There  is  a  lamp  there,  one  on  Eliza- 
beth street ;  and  there  is  another  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  That  is  at  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  at  Elizabeth 
and  Fourteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  around  to  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley, 
you  were  coming  from  Washington  street  toward  the  Miller  Hotd, 
were  you? — A.  I  can  not  hear  you  very  well. 

Q.  "Well,  when  you  passed  around  into  Thirteenth  street  irom 
Washington  street,  you  went  toward  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  to  the  point  where  you  crossed  the  alley? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  am  now  pointing  to,  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
Miller  Hotel  [indicating  on  map]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  there,  vou  heard  some  one  say,  "  Give  him 
hell,"  or  something  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir.- 

Q.  You  were  already  looking  out  for  these  men,  were  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  and  see  them? — A.  No,  sir;  my  attention  was 
there  because  they  were  coming,  you  know ;  they  were  coming  from 
the  alley. 

Q.  I  know ;  I  say  you  saw  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  30  or  40  feet  away,  you  tell  us,  when  you  got 
there? — A.  When  I  got  there,  about  25  feet.  I  never  said  it  was 
30  or  40  feet. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said,  a  few  moments  ago,  30  to  40  feet? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  it  was  25  feet. 

Q.  Very  weU.  Now,  they -were  25  feet  away  from  Thirteenth 
street  when  you  crossed  there.  Were  you  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  ? — A.  I  was  inclined  to  the  alley. 

Q.  And  the  men,  then,  were  in  an  approximate  way,  about A.  I 

know  they  were  about  25  feet,  because  there  is  a  gate  there,  and  after 
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I  got  welljand  everything,  I  went  and  saw  that  from  the  gate  to  the 
comer  of  Thirteenth  street  it  is  about  25  feet. 

Q.  That  is,  25  feet  from  the  gate  tliat  enters  into  the  rear  of  the 
Miller  Hotel  to  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  riding 
more  over  from  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  there  was  one  part — 
one  file — ^by  the  gate  and  another  file  opposite. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  a  file,"  how  many  men  do  you  want  us  to  under- 
stand?— ^A.  I  think  there  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty — about  eight 
or  ten  on  each  side. 

Q.  You  had  seen  eight  men  when  they  crossed  the  alley  up  at 
Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  only  eight  men;  and  they  crossed  in  two  separate  squads 
of  four  each  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  got  down  to  the  Miller  Hotel  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  them  f — A.  They  could  have  crossed  after  I  left  there. 

Q.  1  am  not  arguing  aoout  it.  I  only  want  what  you  saw. — ^A. 
I  saw  those  two  fours  cross. 

Q.  They  were  divided  into  those  two  squads? — ^A.  They  passed  one 
right  after  the  other. 

Q.  You  say  one  was  on  the  Miller  Hotel  side  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  alley.  Were  they  going  in  single  file  ? — A.  Just 
one  right  behind  the  other. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  seven  or  eight  men  on  each  side  of  the 
alley  in  single  file? — A.  Almost. 

Q.  Yes.  From  seven  to  ten  on  each  side,  if  there  were  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  of  the  men  ? — ^A.  From  eight  to  ten  men,  at  least. 

Q.  On  each  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  they  were  coming  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  going  at  a  trot  whenyou  crossed  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  at  a  trot  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  uouse  here  [indicating  on  map]  ?  What  is  this  cor- 
ner? 

Senator  Taliaferbo.  That  would  be  right  opposite  the  Miller 
Hotel,  on  the  comer. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 
Q.  Are  there  any  houses  opposite  to  the  Miller  Hotel? 
The  Chairman.  Just  across  the  alley,  he  means,  on  Thirteenth 
street. 
■  The  WrrNESS.  On  both  sides. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  see  these  men  in  the  alley  until  you  got 
right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  alley?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  alley  is  about  35  feet  wide? — A.  I  have  no  idea  how 
wide  it  is.    I  do  not  think  it  is  36  feet  wide. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  a  brick  building  that  comes  square  out  to 
the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  got  behind  the  Miller  Hotel  you  could  not 
look  into  the  alley? — A.  Oh,  I  could. very  well,  because,  as  I  said, 
opposite  on  this  side  there  are  very  low  houses  and  on  the  opposite 
side  there  is  a  lamp. 
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Q.  Could  you  see  over  the  houses? — ^A-  No,  sir;  I  could  not  until 
I  got  to  the  all^. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  low  as  that?  "What  I  want  to  get  at  is  to  be 
certain  that  there  are  houses  at  that  place,  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel — 
acrosB  the  alley  from  the  Miller  HoteL — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thefto  is  a  house  there,  and  it  is  a  brick  house  three  stories 
high,  is  it  [indicating  on  map]  ? — ^A,  The  Miller  Hotel? 

Q.  Yes.— A,  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  coming  from  Washington  street  toward  Eliza- 
beth street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  down  the  alley  and  saw  these  men  25  feet  away 
frraayou? — A.  At  least  that. 

Q.  At  least  that?- — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  somebody  aiv,  "  Give  them  hell ;  '*  and  that  did 
not  make  you  stop,  did  it? — ^A.  "What  is  that? 

Q-  When  yon  heard  that  voice,  that  did  not  make  you  stop  ? — A. 
(%,  no,  sir;  I  knew  they  were  coming.  I  wanted  to  cover  myself 
and  iny  horse  with  the  Miller  Hotel  wdl. 

Q.  Yon  hollered  out  to  them  to  halt,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
I  passed.  After  the  words  "  Give  them  hell  "  and  the  firing  I  kept 
on  and  hollered  "  Halt,"  and  right  away  I  commenced  to  holler  to  the 
people  to  escape  themselves. 

Q.  You  were  hollering  as  you  went  by  in  front  of  the  hotel? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  down  as  far  as  Elizabeth  street  before  you  were 
shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  time  you  came  into  Elizabeth  street  one  of  the  bul- 
lets hit  you  in  the  arm? — ^A.  No,  sir;  right  on  the  comer  of  Eliza- 
beth street,  just  in  the  moment  I  tumM  into  Elizabeth  street.  I 
didnt  turn.  I  intended  to  turn,  but  just  as  I  got  to  the  corner  of 
Elizabeth  street  I  received  that  shot,  and  my  horse  was  ^ot.  I 
knew  the  horse  was  shot  because  the  horse  stumbled,  and  I  threw  the 
horse  over  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes;  just  as  you  came  to  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  and  Thir- 
teenth streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  which  corner? — A.  Opposite.  I  was  on  the  King  Build- 
ing side,  you  know,  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  When  you  were  hit? — A.  Well,  I  was  hit  on  the  comer  of 
Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Wh«i  did  you  cross  over  to  that  side,  to  the  other  side? — A. 
Cross  the  street? 

Q.  Yes.— A-  Over  Elizabeth  street? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  was  wounded  and  the  horse  wAs  stumbling,  and 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  You  told  us  when  you  crossed  the 
all^  coming  down  from  Thirteenth  street  you  were  on  the  Miller 
Hotel  side  of  the  street  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  tiyto  make  it  plain. — A.  When  I  started  on  Thir- 
teenth street  from  Washington  street,  I  started  down  to  go  across 
the  alley  to  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  when  the  firing  was  done  I  was 
more  inclined  toward  the  Miller  Hotel,  the  near  side. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  said.  You  came  down  from  Washington  street, 
and  you  crossed  over  here  on  the  Miller  Hotel  side  very  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  alley  ?- — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  you  said  later,  when  your  horse  was  shot  under  you ^A. 

That  was  afterwards.    That  was  on  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Thirteenth  street. — 
A.  I  was  on  the  King  Building  side. 

Q.  Where  is  the  King  Building? — ^A.  Opposite  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  gotten  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street? — 
A.  I  had  changed  my  direction. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  you  not  been  on  that  side  of  the  street 
all  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  crossed,  then,  after  you  crossed  the  alley? — ^A.  After  I 
crossed  the  alley;  yes,  sir.  I  was  near  the  Miller  Hotel  when  I 
crossed  the  alley ;  I  was  near  by  so  that  I  could  be  heard  through  the 
windows,  so  as  to  alarm  the  people. 

Senator  Pettus.  WiU  you  please  allow  the  witness  to  put  the 
pointer  on  the  place  that  he  was  ^ot! 

Senator  Otebuan.  Let  him  go  on.  He  said  he  was  on  the  Miller 
Hotel  side,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  Thirteenth 
street.    This  is  very  interesting. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Senator  Pettus  wants  you  to  point  out  wher^  you  were  when 
you  were  shot. 

Senator  Frazier.  This  is  Washington  street  running  that  way,  and 
here  is  Elizabeth  street,  and  there  is  Thirteenth  street,  and  there  is 
the  all^  [indicating  on  map] . 

A.  Here  is  the  alley.  I  was  going  down  this  way.  Here  is  the 
Miller  Hotel;  from  there  I  turned  this  way  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Now,  Senator  Pettus  wants  to  know  where  you  were  when  you 
were  shot. — ^A.  Right  at  the  comer,  right  there  [indicating]. 
Q.  The  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth  streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.' 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  were  these  men  standing  when  they  shot  you  ? — ^A.  They 
were  already  on  Thirteenth  street,  one  on  each  side  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  "While,  therefore,  you  were  riding  from  the  alley  down  to  this 
point  where  your  horse  was  shot,  these  men  came  up  out  of  the 
alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  fired  at  you  from  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  down  from  Elizabeth  street  at  all? — ^A.  On 
Elizabeth  street;  no,  sir;  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  They  were  not  closer  to  you  than  Thirteenth  street  and  the 
alley  ?  I  mean  they  were  not  closer  to  where  you  were  wounded 
than  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley? — ^A.  They  were  40  or  50  feet 
awiy  from  me. 

Q.  When  you  were  wounded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  as  far  from  you  as  the  center  of  the  alley  and 
Thirteenth  street  here,  from  the  place  where  you  were  wounded? — 
A.  I  can  not  understand  you,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  He  wants  to  know  whether  they  followed  you  down  Thirteenth 
street— A.  Yes,  sir.  Pr»r»al(> 
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By  Senator  Forakek  : 

Q.  Did  they  follow  you  down  Thirteentli  street? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  40  feet 

Q.  They  came  down  Thirteenth  street  40  feet  below  the  alley  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  alley  [indicating].  They  came  down  Thirteenth 
street  after  you? — A.  They  came  diawn  here,  one  file,  and  one  over 
here,  about  40  feet  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Were  you  trotting  all  the  time  ? — A.  Going  fast. 

Q.  You  were  going  fast  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  not  trotting. 

Q.  Because  you  knew  they  were  after  you? — A.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  just  maoe  up  my  mind  I  would  not  run  away,  that  I  would 
just  die  rather  than  to  have  those  people  hurt — I  made  up  my  mind 
to  just  die  to  help  those  people  escape. 

Q.  I  understand  you  were  trotting  fast? — ^A.  When  I  crossed  the 
alley  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  were  wounded — still  trotting? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  horse  was  going  very  slow,  stumbling,  and  I  was 
helping  him  with  this  hand  [witness  indicating  his  left  hand]  across 
the  street  to  where  he  fell. 

Q.  Were  you  still  trotting  after  your  horse  was  shot? — A.  Not 
after  he  was  shot. 

Q.  I  know,  but  up  to  the  time  he  was  shot? — A.  Not  trotting, 
but  just  in  a  fast  gait. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  going  in  a  fast  gait  ? — A.  In  a  fast  gait. 

Q.  You  were  trotting  wnen  you  crossed  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  across  there  at  a  fast  trot? — A.  les,  sir;  just  as  I 
passed  the  alley. 

Q.  You  kept  on  trotting  down  to  the  point  you  fell? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  stop  trotting? — A.  I  never  stopped  trotting. 

Q.  You  never  stopped  trotting? — A.  From  the  crossing  of  the 
alley  I  went  on  in  a  gait 

Q.  In  a  fast  gait? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairmak  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  the  sort  of  running  walk,  such  as  saddle  horses 
have,  or  do  you  mean  the  fox  trot  or  a  fast  walk? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
not  trotting;  just  this  way  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Frazies  : 
Q.  Was  the  horse  walking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  horse  was  not  trotting  or  at  a  single-footing? 
Senator  Frazier.  He  said  that  the  horse  was  walking.    That  is 
what  he  said. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Just  one  question  there.  Your  horse  was  killed,  was  it? — A, 
My  horse  was  killed. 

Q.  Your  horse  was  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  shot  before  or  after  you  received  the  shot  in  your 
arm? — A.  Just  the  moment  I  received  my  shot  the  horse  was 
wounded,  too.  > 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  shot,  do  you  think? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  about  the  same  moment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same 
moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  pardon;  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask?  i 
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By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  It  was  a  volley  that  was  fired  that  caught  your  horse  and  you, 
too? — A.  They  were  firing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Very  rapidly. 

Or  You  say  there  were  two  files  of  men  on  Thirteenth  street  fol- 
lowing you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  those  files  fired  at  you  t — A.  I  could  not  tell,  be- 
cause from  both  sides  you  could  see  the  guns  flashing. 

Q.  It  was  rapid  firing? — ^A.  Very  rapid  shooting. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  policeman? — A.  I  dont  know;  I  oould 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  became  of  Padron  ? — ^A.  I  dont  know ;  I  suppose  he  left 
me;  I  didn't  see  him  any  more.  When  I  got  to  the  lamp  at  Thir- 
teenth street  I  didn't  see  him  any  more.  I  went  about  my  business, 
to  save  the  people. 

Q.  Did  he  follow  you  out  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  I  don't  know; 
I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him? — A.  No,  sir;  my  back  was  to  that  way, 
and  my  whole  attention  was  on  the  Miller  Hotel,  because  I  knew 
those  people  were  in  danger. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  orders  ait  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  his  commander? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  what  you  wanted  to  do,  or  what  you 
wanted  him  to  do? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Although  you  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  soldiers  out  shooting  up 
the  town  and  trying  to  kill  people,  you  did  not  give  him  any 
orders  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  said ;  what  they  did  at  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  had  shot  into  the  Cowen  house,  and  yet 
you  rode  away  by  yourself  and  did  not  give  him  any  orders? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  another  of  your  policemen? — A.  Well,  he 
might  have  been  there;  but  I  never  saw  him,  because  when  I  got  to 
Thirteenth  street  and  turned  to  go  across  that  alley  my  back  was  to 
them,  whoever  it  was.  It  might  have  been  two  or  it  might  have 
been  three,  I  don't  know ;  but  my  attention  was  naturally  me  other 
way. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  policemen.  You  had  eight  on  duty 
that  nieht? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  you  had  on  duty  in  the  daytime  were  not  on  duty  at 
nidit,  I  suppose  ? — A.  There  are  two  men  on  duty  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  also  on  duty  at  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  off  duty  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  eignt  others.  Your  whole  force  consisted  of  ton 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Besides  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the" chief,  Mr.  C!onnor? — A.  Yes,  sir;"  but  Mr.  Connor  is 
the  chief,  and  he  does  not  do  any  duty  at  night ;  that  is  all  left  to  me. 

Q.  Where  was  he  that  night? — A.  I  don't  know,  b^use  after  I 
go  on  duty  and  turn  the  police  off  he  goes  home. 

Q.  Your  police  force  consisted  of  the  chief  and  yourself  and  ten 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  night  you  yourself  and  eight  men  were  on  duty! . 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Making  nine  of  you  altogether  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  all  armed,  were  you  not? — A.  We  carry  a  pistol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistol  do  you  carry? — A.  A  .45-caliber  pistol. 

Q.  Is  it  a  Winchester  or  a  Colt  or  what? — A.  A  Colt. 

Q.  A  Colt,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  .45  caliber. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  deadly  weapon,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Any  pistol  is 
a  pretty  deadly  weapon. 

Q.  You.  can  shoot  accurately  with  it  at  100  feet  or  more? — A-  I 
don't  know.  Senator,  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  hardly  ever  used 
my  pistol  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  I  carried  it  because  I  was  on  the  force, 
you  Know. 

Q.  Were  these  old  policemen,  these  eight  men,  had  they  been  long 
in  the  service? — ^A.  No,  sir;  some  had  feen  in  the  service  five  or  six 
years. 

Q.  Five  or  six  years  ? — A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  could  speak  the  English  language? — A.  I 
can  not  tell  you.  There  are  some  that  speak  it  and  some  that  under- 
stand it  but  speak  very  little  English. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  the  testimony  that  two  of  them  ran 
into  Mrs.  Leahv's  after  the  firing  commenced  and  asked  her  to  hide 
them  away? — ^A.  Yes;  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  anvthing  about 
that,  because  after  I  was  shot  I  didn't  know  for  a  month,  you  know, 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Has  this  ever  been  investigated? — A.  I  don't  know,  because  I 
haven't  been  around  the  station  house. 

Q.  You  would  know  if  it  had  been  investigated? — A.  I  don't 
know;  I  never  inquired;  because  really  I  am  weak  and  deaf  and 
childish,  like,  since  1  was  shot.    I  begin  to  articulate  a  little  now. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 
Q.  How  many  bullets  struck  you? — A.  Only  one  shot  that  I  re- 
ceived. 

(At  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.16  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTEHNOON  SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  resumed  its 
session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  M.  TGNAOIO  DOmNGITEZ— Oontinued. 

M.  YoNACio  DoMiNCUEz,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  I  believe,  when  we  took  the  recess,  I  was  asking  you  about 
your  policemen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  The  length  of  time  they  had  been  on  the  force,  and  I  think  you 
said  the  most  of  them  had  been  there  as  long  as  five  years? — A.  Some 
of  them  had  been  and  some  less. 

Q.  Where  were  all  those  policemen  on  this  evening,  if  you  caa 
teU  us?— A.  That  night? 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  were  on  their  beats.  Each  one  had  a  regular 
beat. 

Q.  When  you  have  a  shooting-up  scrape  like  that,  is  it  not  the 
doty  of  your  policemen  to  go  to  the  scene  of  trouble  and  danger? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  unless  they  hear  a  whistle  or  rapping  on  a  lamp-post 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  a  policeman  on  whose  beat  such  a 
shooting  affray  as  this  would  occur  to  sound  his  whistle  and  call  for 
help? — A.  Because 

Q.  I  say  would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  do  that?  Please  answer  that 
and  then  you  can  add  anything  you  wish. — A.  Not  exactly,  no;  be- 
cause shooting  had  sometimes  been  done  before  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  on  Sixteenth  street.  They  claimed  that  street  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  Government. 

Q.  That  is  Fifteenth  street? — A.  Sixteenth  street. 

Q.  We  call  it  Fifteenth  street.  You  mean  the  street  that  is  right 
in  front  of  the  wftU  ? — ^A.  That  is  Sixteenth  street. 

Q.  It  is  marked  Fifteenth  street  there. — A.  A  part  of  it  is  Fif- 
teenth street,  and  then  it  comes  to  a  triangle  that  way,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town. 

Q.  This  is  the  street  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  were  firing  there  fre- 
quently ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  frequently  they  used  to  fire  their  arms. 

Q.  The  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-sixth — those  were  the  white  sol- 
diers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  course  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  could  shoot  as  long  as  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  What  were  they  shooting  at? — A.  They  used  to  take  their  guns 
out  and  shoot  for  a  pastime. 

Q.  Would  they  snoot  into  the  town? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
them  shoot  into  the  houses. 

Q.  Suppose  they  would  go  and  shoot  into  the  houses.  Would  it 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  policemen  to  stop  them  ? — A.  Not  on  Sixteenth 
street,  because  I  was  snot  there  and  afterwards  it  was  found  that  it 
was  Government  land,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  That  is,  you  and  a  soldier  got  into  a  shooting  scrape,  and  he 
shot  you  through  the  arm  ? — A.  Through  the  arm  right  here ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  the  Twenty -sixth  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  white  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Baker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  H[ow  many  years  ago  was  that? 
By  Sen?itor  Foraker: 

Q.  Ab»out  two  years  ago,  was  it  not? — A.  About  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  Did  the  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  go  out  and  shoot  frequently 
at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhat  would  they  be  shooting  at? — A.  Just  for  a  pastime. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  at  people? — ^A.  No;  they  never  shot  at  people 
to  my  knowledge.  I  used  t^  hear  a  good  deal  of  shooting  up  that 
way,  but  we  could  not  say  anything  at  all. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  shooting  By  the  Twenty-sixth,  you  say,  it 
would  not  be  the  duty  of  a  policeman  to  summon  other  polieemQn.  to 
sound  the  alarm,  when  there  would  be  a  shooting  scrape  like  this 
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wast — ^A.  The  orders  were  that  unless  they  should  hear  the  alarm 
whistle — that  if  they  heard  that,  then  they;  were  to  go. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  firing  they  might  hear,  other  policemen 
would  not  go  ?— A.  On  that  street,  no. 

Q.  When  the  firing  had  moved  from  the  front  of  the  garrison 
down  to  Fourteenth  and  then  down  to  Thirteenth,  would  it  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  policemen  to  take  notice  of  that? — A.  Padron  went 
there  as  far  as  Fourteenth  street,  and  then  from  there,  from  Sixteenth 
street,  you  know,  it  is  garrison  ground. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  go  on  down  to  the  garrison,  he  stopped  at 
Fourteenth? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other  policemen  did  in  fact 
come  up  to  the  scene  of  danger  and  try  to  arrest  those  people? — A. 
I  don't  know,  because  after  I  was  shot  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  of  your  police  force  except  only  Padron 
before  you  were  shot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anyone  except  Padron  on  Washington  street  ?— 
A.  On  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  anybody  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Nor  on  Elizabeth  street — anybody  who  belonged  to  the  police 
force? — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Bamirez? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  there.  He  might  have  come  when  I  turned  my  back 
to  go  toward  the  alley. 

Q,  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  your  policemen,  when  people  get  abroad 
down  in  the  town  and  get  to  shooting  or  misbehaving,  to  follow  them 
up  and  arrest  them  ? — A.  When  there  is  a  shooting  that  way,  but  that 
hardly  ever  happens,  because  it  is  a  very  quiet  town. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know  it  is;  a  very  quiet  town. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  understand. — A.  They  generally  blow  the  whistle  to  call 
for  the  man  on  the  next  beat. 

Q.  And  if  they  do  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  others  to  go  to  the 
rescue  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  now,  this  was  an  unusual  firing,  was  it  not? — A.  Unusual 
how — how  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Nothing  like  this  ever  happened  before  in  your  town,  did  it  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  only  that  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  used  to  shoot  on 
Sixteenth  street. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  nobody  ever  came  down  into  the  part  of  the  town 
as  far  as  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Sometimes  they  used  to  come  into 
town,  somebody  that  was  intoxicated,  and  fire  his  pistol,  but  he  was 
arrested  and  fined. 

Q.  Was  it  not  extraordinary  for  as  manv  as  fifty  or  a  hundred 
shots  to  be  fired  there  in  your  town  at  night  ? — A.  Well,  that  amount 
of  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  I  know;  but  that  was  unusual,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  happened  before.  Now,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  your  po- 
licemen to  find  out  what  was  the  matter? — A.  Perhaps  they  were 
afraid  to  go. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  afraid? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  WHS  tneir  duty,  whether  they  were  afraid  or  not,  to  try  to 
find  out  what  was  the  trouble,  and  to  stop  it  if  it  was  trouble  that  was 
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being  made  by  violators  of  the  law. — A.  I  suppose  they  were  power- 
less, and  did  not  think  it  was  policy  for  them  to  go. 

Q.  There  would  not  have  been  any  danger  if  they  had  simply  fol- 
lowed them  up  to  see  what  became  of  them,  would  there? — A.  I  do 
not  see  any  policy  in  that,  because  even  without  following  them  they 
were  firing  at  us.   Wherever  they  would  see  an  officer,  they  would  fire. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  100  feet  away,  couldn't  you? — ^A.  I  could 
see  an  object. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  20  men — ^you  saw  them  shooting.  Now,  would  it 
not  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  your  policemen,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  the  town,  to  follow  up  that  bunch  of  men,  as  many  as  15  or  20, 
who  were  out  shooting  up  the  town,  to  see  what  became  of  them  ? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir,  because  it  is  every  man's  judgment.  Perhaps  they 
were  afraid  to  attack  them  or  to  come  near  them. 

Q.  Padron  was  trying  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  wasn't 
he  ? — ^A.  He  just  peeped  and  saw  who  they  were  doing  tiie  shooting, 
and  returned  right  back  a  block. 

Q.  He  did  not  try  to  stop  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  call,  "  Halt "  to  them,  as  you  did? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  run  down  and  say,  "  What  are  you  doing  here," 
and  try  to  arrest  anybody? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  he  had  he  woula  never 
have  come  out  alive. 

Q.  He  did  not  blow  his  whistle  or  anything  of  that  sort  to  sunmion 
any  help? — A.  No,  sir;  l)ecause  you  know  lust  after  the  footing  I 
arrived  there.    He  could  hear  me  for  three  blocks. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  your  policemen  who  carry  those  big 
.45-caliber  Colt  revolvers  to  shoot  people  who  are  violating  the  law, 
if  it  became  necessary,  in  attempting  to  arrest  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  unlawful. 

Q.  I  say,  if  it  became  necessary  for  you,  if  you  found  a  lot  of  men 
shooting  into  a  house,  trying  to  kill  evei^body  in  the  house,  would  it 
not  be  their  duty  to  try  to  stop  it? — ^A.  If  they  saw  it,  to  try  to  stop 
it,  but  not  to  shoot  them,  beoiuse  that  would  be  unlawful,  without 
having  any  warrant  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  you  found  them  aiooting  into  a  house  filled  with  women  and 
children,  and  they  would  not  stop  when  you  ordered  them  to,  do  you 
think  it  would  lie  unlawful  to  fire  on  them  and  try  to  drive  them 
away  ? — ^A.  If  I  was  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  then  it  would  be  my 
duty. 

Q.  Then  you  would  do  that,  and  if  they  would  not  stop  you  would 
fire  ? — A.  To  defend  myself ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  use  your  arms,  don't  you,  when  you  undertake  to  make  an 
arrest  and  you  are  resisted  ? — A.  When  I  see  a  man  draw  his  weapon, 
of  course. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  whether  he  draws  the  weapon  on  you  or  draws  it  on  a 
citizen  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  protect— but  nothmg  of  that  kind  was 
done  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  report  from  your  policemen  from  which  you 

can  teU  us A.  I  have  not  been  on  duty  ever  since.    I  do  not  know 

anything  at  all. 

Q.  W^o  is  in  charge  of  the  police  force  now? — ^A.  The  polioemea 
and  the  city  marshal  himself. 

Q.  The  city  marshal,  who  is  he? — A.  George  Connor. 
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Q.  He  is  the  chief  of  police  ? — A.  Yts,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  taken  your  place  as  lieutenant  of  police  ? — A.  Corporal 
Leal  is  acting. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  about  the  soldiers  coining  there,  any 
objection  to  their  coming! — ^A.  Coming  where? 

Q.  To  Fort  Brown?— A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  of  objection  to  their  coming? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  any  meetings  anywhere  that  were  held  to 
consider  whether  or  not  there  should  be  opposition  to  their  coming? — 
A.  No,  sir ;    the  only  lodge  that  I  go  to  is  the  Masonic  lodge. 

Q.  You  do  not  go  to  anything  efee? — ^A.  I  do  not  go  to  any  other 
association,  any  theater,  or  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  your  policemen  carry  any  weapons, 
«xcept  those  .45-caliber  revolvers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhatelse?— A.  Their  clube. 

Q.  They  carry  clubs  and  revolvers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  carry  any  other  kind  of  weapons  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  have  any  other  kind  of  weapon?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  believe  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  complain  a  little  of  deafness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  come  from  your  fall  that  night? — A.  It  came  from 
being  chloroformed,  a  good  deal,  and  then  from  the  amputation, 
from  losing  blood ;  that  is  what  the  doctor  says.  I  could  not  near  and 
could  not  speak  at  first  after  my  amputation  was  dcme. 

Q.  Your  fall  with  the  horse  was  a  hard  one;  you  fell  under  the 
horse  ? — A.  While  he  was  struggling  he  struck  me  two  or  three  times 
in  the  stomach  with  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  I  passed  blood 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  on  duty  since? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I 
oould  not  speak,  nor  I  could  not  hear  very  well;  that  is  the  reason. 
I  am  weak  and  I  can  not  do  any  night  duty. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  If  you  had  not  been 
wounded,  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  any  difficulty  in  following 
these  men,  so  as  to  have  seen  what  became  or  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
would  have  been  killed  immediately. 

Q.  I  say,  if  you  had  not  been  wounded  at  all,  if  you  had  not  been 
hurt,  if  you  had  not  had  your  arm  shot  oflf,  could  you  not  have  fol- 
lowed those  men  and  seen  where  thev  went? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  im- 
possible, because  I  knew  very  well  it  I  would  face  them  and  find  out 
who  they  were  they  would  kill  me. 

Q.  But  you  did  follow  them  around  to  this  point  [indicating  on 
map]  ? — A.  I  followed  them  just  in  order  to  save  the  families— the 
people  that  were  stopping  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  You  do  not  mow  anything  about  where  they  went  after  you 
were  wounded  ? — ^A.  I  saw  as  far  as  the  comer  of  the  alley,  and  from 
that  I  don't  know,  because  I  started  down  to  the  drug  store  to  have 
my  arm  bandaged,  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  after  that  I  was  uncon- 
flcioua, 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 S 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  was  there  a  light  that  night  in  the  Miller  House, 
or  right  in  front  of  the  Miller  House  ? — A.  Before  I  gave  the  alarm 
there  was ;  yes,  sir.    There  were  lights  up  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  When  you  passed  in  front  of  that  alley  and  went  by  the  Miller 
House  was  there  not  then  a  light  burning  either  in  iPront  of  the  house 
or  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  a  light  iip  in  the 
second  room  by  the  alley,  where  the  window  was,  because  I  saw  a  lady 
standing  by  the  window  when  I  gave  the  alarm  to  put  out  the  lighte 
and  Escape  the  best  way  they  comd,  because  the  colored  soldiers  were 
shooting  at  the  people. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  called  out  to  put  out  the  lights,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  seeing  a  light  in  the  window  and  a  lady  sitting 
bj^  it? — ^A.  When  I  got  near  to  the  window  in  the  alley,  the  firS 
window,  there  was  a  nght  up  there. 

Q.  The  first  window  next  to  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just 
at  the  entrance  of  the  alley  up  on  the  second  floor. 

Q.  You  saw  that  as  you  went  by  the  alley? — ^A.  I  saw  a  lady  by 
the  window, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  with  her  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  There  was  no  firing  going  on  when  you  passed  in  front  of  the 
alley?  These  men  were  not  firing  their  pieces  when  you  went  in 
front  of  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  before  that. 

Q.  The  firing  was  after  they  got  out  to  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  called  out,  on  seeing  a  light  up  there?  Are  you  sure 
there  was  a  light  up  there  at  12  o'clock  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
light  was  up  there  at  Miller's  HoteL 

Q.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  trotted  by  that  alley  that  is  only  20  feet  wide,  went  by  on  a 
fast  trot,  and  yet  you  had  time  enough  to  look  down  the  alley  and 
see  15  or  20  men,  and  to  notice  that  aoout  half  were  on  one  side  and 
half  on  the  other? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Just  wait  a  moment — and  at  the  same  time  you  had  time  enough 
to  see  this  woman  sitting  by  the  window  with  the  light? — ^A.  It  was 
before  this  firing  when  I  saw  that  light. 

Q.  I  know.  Certainly  it  was  before,  but  you  went  by  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  at  a  fast  trot? — ^A,  When  I  went  by  the  alley  I  seen  the 
light. 

Q.  You  looked  up  and  saw  a  light  in  the  window? — ^A.  I  was  hol- 
lering to  the  people  to  escape  the  best  way  they  could. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  light? — ^A.  I  did  not  notice;  I  was  in  a 
rush. 

Q.  There  is  no  street  lamp  in  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  street, 
but  in  the  alley  there  is  none.  There  is  one  on  the  comer  of  Washing- 
ton street  and  one  on  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  No  light  up  there  at  all  ? — ^A.  Not  in  the  alley ;  no. 

Q.  Was  this  light  standing  in  the  window,  or  was  it  simply  a 
lighted  room  ? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  room,  but  it  gave  light  enough  out 
oi  the  window 

Q.  You  could  see  there  was  a  light  in  the  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  the  light  itself,  did  you? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not 
see  a  light;  I  just  saw  the  light. 

Q.  lou  did  not  see  a  lamp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Did  jou  see  a  gas  jet? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Nor  an  electric  light! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tml  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  just  the 
flash  of  the  light. 

Q.  You  looked  up  and  saw  the  room  was  lighted,  and  you  saw  a 
woman  standing  there  looking  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  there  was  anybody  with  her  or  not? — ; 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  her  to  put  out  her  light  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  obey  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  went  by. 

Q.  You  went  so  quick  you  could  not  tell  whether  she  did  oi:  not? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  saw  that  and  gave  that  order,  you  also 
Iw^ed  down  the  alley  and  saw  those  15  men  ? — A.  My  whole  atten- 
tion was  in  that  alley,  because  I  knew  they  were  coming.  I  saw 
them  come  across  from  the  Cowen's  house  into  that  alley. 

Q.  So,  at  the  most,  you  took  only  a  glance  down  the  alley? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Ovebman: 

Q.  In  front  of  that  Miller  Hotel,  what  sort  of  a  house  is  that,  a 
<me-story  or  a  two-stoiy  ? — ^A.  Opposite  the  Miller  Hotel  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  is  a  little  frame  building,  only  one  floor,  no  second 
story. 

Q.  Does  it  stand  back  from  the  street  or  right  on  the  street  ? — ^A.  It 
is  ririit  on  the  comer,  faces  on  Thirteenth  street,  and  then  back  to 
the  iQley. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Flush  with  the  alley? — ^A.  It  is  one  story,  and  it  is  about  50 
feet  front  in  the  alley  and  about  120  feet  lengthwise  from  the 
comer  of  the  alley  to*  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Thirteenth 
streets, 

Q.  Is  that  Bolack's  store  ? — A.  Bolack's  store  and  house. 

Q.  Bight  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  fronts  on  the  alley  and  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  is  100  f^t  long,  and  the  lot  is  50  feet.  Our  lots  down  there  in 
Brownsville  are  only  50  feet  front. 

Q.  So  if  it  was  even  only  a  one-story  building,  it  would  be  higher 
than  your  head  when  you  were  on  the  horse? — A.  It  is  higher  than 
my  head;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  light  on  the  opposite  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  a 
lamp-post  on  Wa^ington  street? — A.  It  is  on  the  corner  of  Mr. 
Bolack's  lot. 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  This  is  Bolack's  lot  on  this  side,  is 
it!— A  This  is  Bolack's  here. 

Q.  And  here  is  the  lamp?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i  A  lamp  on  this  side  of  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  What  sort  of  a  house  is  right  there? — 
A.  That  must  ^  Bolack's. 

Q.  Right  across  the  alley  from  the  rear  of  the  hotel  is  Bolack's? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  light  on  Bolack's  comer? — ^A,  The  ]amp-post  stands 
right  on  the  corner  of  the  lot  of  Mr.  Bolack. 

Q.  Where  is  Bolack's? — A.  I  think  this  is  it,  because  I  know  that 
the  lamp-post  is  fight  on  the  comer  of  Mr.  Bolack's. 

Q.  Then  this  is  not  Bolack's  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  lamp-post  is  at  Bolack's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  house  is  there  in  the  rear  of  the 
Miller  Hotel  on  the  alley? — A.  A  little  frame  house. 

Q.  So  that  light  at  Bolack's  corner  would  shine  across  there  to 
the  comer  of  that  alley,  would  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  small  frame  house  from  this  alley?  How  far 
back  from  the  street? — A.  About  50  feet. 

Q.  So  the  rays  of  that  lamp  at  Bolack's  corner  would  shine  down 
the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  saw  those  men  in  the  light  that  shone  from 
Bolack's  comer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  those  men  in  the  light  in  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  Here  is  the  Miller  Hotel  and  there  is 
the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  stands  on  that  corner  right  there  in 
the  rear  of  the  hotel,  across  the  alley,  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth 
street  and  the  alley.  What  stands  there? — ^A.  The  back  of  Miller's 
hoteL 

Q.  This  is  the  Miller  Hotel  and  this  is  Thirteenth  street.  As  you 
come  down  this  way,  what  is  there  right  on  this  comer? — A.  There 
is  an  old  frame  house  that  sets  in  from  Elizabeth  street.  It  fronts  on 
Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  How  many  stories  has  that  frame  house? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  the 
frame  house  is  very  low. 

Q.  It  fronts  on  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Runs  back  in  the  alley  ? — A.  It  is  next  to  the  Miller  HoteL 

Q.  It  is  right  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  back  does  it  run  ? — A.  About  50  feet 

Q.  Is  it  right  on  the  corner  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  farther  bade,  even 
with  the  hotel. 

Q.  Here  is  the  Miller  Hotel  over  on  this  street.  The  Miller  Hotel 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wall  across  the  alley.  What  is  right  in  the 
rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  I  can't  understand  that. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  whether  there  is  a  building  there  or  not  on 
that  corner? — A.  There  is  a  city  lamp  there. 

Q.  That  is  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  Mr.  Bo- 
lacks's  lot  is. 

Q.  He  is  up  there,  isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  down  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  No,  sir.  That  star  on 
the  map  means  a  light,  but  the  lamp-post  is  right  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  on  that  corner  ?  If  not,  I  will  have  to 
get  it  from  somebody  else. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  explain  that;  I 
can  not  understand  that. 
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By  the  Chairma:n  : 

Q.  If  you  were  standing  in  the  alley  right  behind  the  Miller  Hotel, 
with  your  back  against  the  hotel  and  looking  in  the  opposite  direction 
across  the  alley,  would  there  be  a  building  in  front  of  you  or  is  that 
lot  vacant? — A.  In  front? 

Q.  In  front  of  you  as  you  stood.  If  this  was  the  Miller  Hotel  and 
this  was  the  alley  over  here,  and  you  were  up  against  the  Miller  Hotel, 
looking  over  across  into  that  next  street,  is  there  a  house  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  is. 

Q.  And  does  it  come  up  to  the  edge  of  the  alley,  so  that  the  distance 
from  that  house  to  the  Miller  Hotel  would  be  simply  the  distance 
across  the  alley  ? — A.  -It  is  right  across  the  alley ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  face  directly  on  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  far  back  from  the  street? — A.  From  the  comer  it  is  50 
feet. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  light  he  talks  about  is  50  feet  away. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  As  you  ride  along  Thirteenth  street,  is  this  house  that  stands 
on  the  comer  as  high  as  your  head  or  taller  ? — A.  The  first  floor  ? 

Q.  No;  the  whole  house. — ^A.  It  is  a  house  that  is,  maybe,  2  feet 
hi^er  than  this  ceiling. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  very  much  higher  than  your  head,  wouldn't 
it — ^the  top  of  the  house — even  if  you  were  on  horseback? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  was  a  light  over  in  the  alley  there  you  could 
not  see  it  as  you  came  along  Thirteenth  street,  could  you?  You 
could  not  see  it  over  the  top  of  the  house? — A.  No,  sir;  not  over 
Bolack's. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  li^t  in  the  alley  you  could  not  see  it  over  the 
top  of  the  house? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  light  on  the  comer  of  Washington  street,  120  feet  away, 
would  not  shine  in  the  alley  over  the  top  of  the  house,  would  it? — A. 
It  could,  on  Mr.  Bolack's. 

Q.  How  high  are  your  lamp-posts? — ^A.  The  lamp-posts  are,  I 
think,  about  25  or  30  feet. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  the  lamp-posts  were  about  12  or 
13  feet  high. — A.  I  think  it  is  higher  than  12  feet,  sir,  the  lamp-post 
itself,  ana  it  has  a  lamp  about  that  high  [indicating] . 

Q.  Are  the  lamp-posts  as  high  as  this  ceiliujp;? — A.  The  lamp-post 
is  about  as  high  as  from  the  floor  to  the  edge  oi  that  map. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  height  of  the  lamp-post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  about  10  or  12  feet,  and  the  house  is  20-odd  feet 
high,  is  it? — A.  I  mean  the  iron  post  is  about  as  high  as  to  the  edge 
of  the  map  there,  and  then  the  lamp,  I  think  it  is  about  2  feet  high 
on  top  of  that. 

Q.  So  the  light  would  not  shine  over  the  top  of  that  house  into  the 
alley,  would  it,  if  the  house  was  20  feet  high  ? — A.  I  think  so — not 
very  much. 

Q,  How  could  it  if  it  was  10  feet  below  the  top  of  the  house  ?  How 
could  it  shine  over? — A.  Because  on  a  part  of  that  lot  there  is  no 
house,  the  building  is  about  20  feet  long,  and  there  is  no  house,  just  n 
vacant  Jot,  without  any  building  at  all.  ^  . 
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Q.  Isn't  there  a  building  right  on  the  comer? — ^A.  No,  ^r;  it  is 
vacant.  Part  of  the  lot  is  vacant,  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  cistern 
about  that  high  [indicating]  and  a  few  shrubs  about  that  high  [indi- 
cating]. 

TSSTIMONT  07  OENABO  PASBON. 

(The  testimony  of  this  witness  was  translated  by  the  interpreter.) 
Genabo  Padron,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Warneh  : 

Q.  Give  your  name. — A.  Genaro  Padron. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville  1 — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  police  force  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force? — A.  Four  or  five 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  force  on  the  13th  day  of  August  last? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  on  night  or  day  duty? — ^A.  On  night 
du^. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  regular  beat — ^that  is,  regular  ground  to 
cover  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Between  what  cross  streets,  calling  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and 
Fourteenth  cross  streets? — A.  My  beat  reached  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  shooting  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th ' 
of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  now  to  state,  in  your  own  way,  taking  your  own 
time,  what  you  heard  that  night  of  the  shooting,  what  you  saw,  and 
what  you  did.  Just  describe  it  carefully. — A.  At  five  or  six  min- 
utes before  12  o'clock  that  night  I  was  at  the  corner  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  I  and  Manuel  Alonzo,  and  Miguel  Jagou,  and  Flor- 
encio  Briseno. 

Q.  State  where  the  Merchants'  Bank  was — on  what  street? — A.  It 
was  on  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  And  how  near  Elizabeth  street  is  it,  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and 
Elizabeth? — ^A.  I  was  on  Twelfth  street  and  Elizabeth  street  goes 
along  there. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  where  the  bank  building  was.  It  was 
on  Twelfth  street,  but  where  was  it  with  reference  to  the  comer  of 
Twelfth  and  Elizabeth? — A.  Between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets. 

Q.  Fronting  on  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  It  faces  on  Elizabeth  and 
Twelfth. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IsthatMr.  Kelly's  bank?— A.  The  Merchants' Bank. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  fully  where  you  were,  where  you  went  from 
there,  and  what  you  saw. — A.  Those  that  I  have  mentioned  were  with 
me  at  that  time  on  the  comer.  We  heard  a  shot  in  the  direction  of 
the  barracks.  I  said  to  them,  "  I  heard  a  shot."  Then  Briseno  ran 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  ran  behind  him  in  the  direction  from  which  I 
heard  the  shot,  to  see  where  the  shots  were  fired.  We  reached  Thir- 
teenth street.  Briseno  ran  along  Elizabeth  street.  I  turned  on 
Thirteenth  street  and  came  to  the  comer  of  Washington  street,  and 
from  there  to  Fourteenth  street.    I  reached  the  corner  of  Fourteenth 
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street,  and  stopped  right  at  the  corn/*  against  the  wall,  when  they 
commenced  to  fire  along  the  alley  at  che  Miller  Hotel.  They  went 
out  of  the  alley  at  Fourteenth  street,  shooting.  I  was  looking,  but 
concealed  so  that  they  should  not  see  me.  When  I  saw  that  they  had 
crossed  and  were  shooting,  I  turned  back  on  Washington  street  and 
saw  the  lieutenant,  who  was  coming  on  horseback.  When  I  saw  him 
I  said,  "  Lieutenant,  dismount.  On  the  horse  you  make  a  very  good 
mark,  and  they  will  shoot  you."  He  dismounted  and  tightened  the 
girth  of  his  saddle.  He  then  mounted  again  and  we  came  tuong  Wash- 
ington street.  We  reached  Thirteenth  street  and  turned  into  the 
direction  of  Elizabeth  street.  As  we  turned  there,  they*  were  shooting 
along  the  alley — the  alley  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

As  the  lieutenant  was  coming  along  Macedonio  Ramirez  was  coming 
behind.  I  and  the  lieutenant  were  coming  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  Macedonio  Ramirez  was  coming  along  the  middle  of  the  street 
next  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bolack.  Before  reaching  the  alley  I  said 
to  the  lieutenant,  "Do  not  pass  there  or  they  will  kill  you."  He 
said  nothing  to  me.  I  repeated  the  same,  "  Do  not  pass  there ;  they 
will  kill  you,"  and  he  said  nothing  to  me.  For  the  last  time  I  said 
*'  Do  not  pass  there."  He  said  nothing  to  me.  He  never  said  any- 
thing to  me.  I  then  turned  and  concealed  myself  in  an  obscure 
?lace.  Macedonio  Ramirez  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  When 
concealed  myself  in  the  obscure  place,  when  the  lieutenant  crossed 
the  alley  and  had  gone  a  short  distance,  I  saw  three  soldiers  who  were 
pointing  in  the  direction  that  he  was  going,  and  they  said,  "  There 
goes  one;  fire  at  him."  Then  I  saw  the  three  fire  at  him.  Three 
shot,  and  I  saw  others  coming.  I  then  ran  for  the  comer,  and  before 
reaching  the  corner  a  group  appeared. 

By  Senator  Foeaker  : 
Q.  What  comer  was  that? — A.  The  comer  there  that  they  call  the 
Sombrero,  or  Hat,  comer,  Thirteenth  and  Washington.  I  ran  back 
to  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington.  When  I  saw  that  they 
had  fired  at  the  lieutenant  I  fired  a  shot  with  my  pistol,  and  then  they 
fired  at  me.  I  fired  another  shot  before  reaching  the  comer.  I  then 
turned  the  comer,  called  the  Comer  of  the  Sombrero,  and  ran  to  a 
group  of  trees  that  were  there,  in  order  to  hide  mvself  so  that  they 
could  not  see  me.  When  I  reached  the  middle  of  the  street  they  saw 
me  and  they  fired  at  me  again.  I  reached  the  comer  of  Twelfth 
street  and  they  again  fired  repeatedly,  and  I  ran  to  Eleventh  street. 
They  reached  the  comer  of  Twelfth  street,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
they  turned  to.  I  reached  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  turned 
toward  the  national  bank  by  Eleventh  street.  There  I  turned  on 
Elizabeth  street,  taking  the  direction  of  the  corner  of  the  other  bank. 
I  reached  the  other  corner  of  the  bank,  when  I  heard  somebody  call 
me  from  behind.  I  did  not  wish  to  reply  until  I  could  know  who  it 
was.  It  was  the  mayor.  Dr.  Frederick  Combe,  and  his  brother,  Joe 
Combe,  who  were  together.  They  said,  "  What  has  happened — what 
is  occurring?  "  I  said,  "  Mayor,  the  soldiers  have  left  the  barracks 
and  I  believe  that  something  has  happened  to  the  lieutenant,  because 
he  should  have  come  along  this  street,  and  I  did  not  meet  him." 
Then  we  took  the  direction  toward  the  comer  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  and  we  saw  a  blood  stain  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  I  said,  "  Here, 
»  wounded  man  has  passed."    Then  I  lit  a  match  and  looked  at  it 
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and  said,  "  Yes;  this  is  blood*\  From  there  we  went  in  ttie  direction 
of  Miller's  Hotel,  and  then  c^her  people  commenoed  to  gather.  In 
a  short  time  Mr.  Victoriano  Fernandez  ^>oke  to  me  from  the  door 
of  Mr.  Tillman's  saloon.  He  told  me  not  to  allow  anyone  to  eater 
untU  the  justice  of  the  peace  should  come  and  see  the  dead  man  who 
was  there.  I  was  there  at  the  door  until  the  justice  of  the  peace 
arrived.    Then  there  were  a  great  many  people  there. 

By  Senator  Warnee  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  seeing  soldiers,  how  do  you  know  that  they 
were  soldiers  ( — ^A.  Because  they  wore  the  uniform  of  soldier*^ 
yellow. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  tell  whether  they  were  white  men  or 
colored  men? — ^A.  I  coula  not  tell,  in  view  of  my  surprise,  as  they 
were  firing  at  me. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  they  had  the  soldiers'  uniform  and  were  sol- 
diers ? — ^A.  The  uniform  was  the  uniform  of  soldiers.  More  than  that 
I  can  not  say,  whether  thej'  were  soldiers  or  not. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  with  guns? — A.  They  were  armed  with  guns. 
It  was  possible  to  see  that. 

Q.  At  what  point  was  it  that  you  saw  those  soldiers  come  out? — A. 
They  went  out  of  the  alley  to  the  corner  known  as  the  hotel  of  Mrs. 
Leahy. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[Senator  Lodge  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  various  buildings 
on  the  map.f 

Senator  Bulkeley.  There  are  two  Leahy  hotels,  one  in  back  of  the 
Miller  House. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Leahy  House  is  No.  3. 

The  Witness.  I  was  at  this  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washingtcm 
streets  when  they  came  out  of  the  alley  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  streets. 

Q.  When  they  came  out  of  the  alley  they  crossed  Fourteenth  street, 
did  they? — A.  Yes;  they  crossed  it  in  that  direction. 

Q.  In  the  direction  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  that  was  on  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  these  men  appeared,  coming  out  of  the  alley  between  Eliz- 
abeth street  and  Washington  street  at  Fourteenth,  did  you  then  recog- 
nize them  as  being  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  by  the  light  which 
resulted  from  their  firing  I  saw  all  of  their  uniforms. 

Q.  In  what  direction  were  they  firing? — ^A.  Who?  » 

Q.  The  soldiers? — ^A.  They  were  not  shooting  at  me. 

Q.  In  what  direction,  if  you  know,  were  they  shooting  or  were  they 
pointing  their  guns  when  they  fired  ? — ^A.  They  were  shooting,  but  I 
do  not  know  in  what  direction  they  were  shooting. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  considerably  excited,  were  you? — ^A.  I  was 
astonished,  in  view  of  what  had  passed. 

Q.  When  you  met  the  lieutenant  of  police,  did  you  state  to  the  lieu- 
tenant who  it  was,  of  anyone,  who  was  shooting  up  the  town,  whether 
it  was  troops  or  not,  and  what  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  told  the  lieutenant 
of  police  that  the  soldiers  were  shooting. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  yon  attempt  to  arrest  the  men  who  vere  doing  the 
sfaoodngf— A.  It  was  impossible.  When  there  is  a  force  over  which 
ym  have  no  control  it  is  impossible  to  do  that. 

Q-  And  instead  of  trying  to  arrest  these  armed  soldiers  you  were 
IsdkiBg  oat  for  yoar  own  safety!— A.  I  was  looking  for  my  own 


Q-  Why  did  you  want  the  lieutenant  of  police  to  go  back  and  noc 
f/a  down  fartho:  in  the  diredaon  in  which  he  was  going? — A.  To  see 
if  we  could  devise  aome  plan  so  that  if  they  came  against  us  we  might 
protect  ourselves. 

Q.  And  when  the  chief  did  not  do  that,  you  retreated? — A.  I  re- 
■tmed  back  and  concealed  myself  in  the  darkness  to  see  what  would 
occur. 

Q.  When  the  diief  passed  the  mouth  of  the  alley  going  down 
Th&teenth  street  did  you  see  the  soldiers  shooting  at  uie  diief  of 
police  as  he  went  down  past  the  alley? — ^A.  I  saw  them  fire  in  that 
direction,  but  whether  at  nim  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  were  there  there  at  the  time? — A.  From 
tea  to  twelve,  more  or  less. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  concealed  yourself,  how  far  was  that  from 
the  alley  ? — A.  Seventy-five  feet. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  then  between  the  alley  and  Washington 
street?— A.  I  T\!as  between  Washington  street  and  that  alley. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Point  out  where  you  were. — ^A.  I  was  about  there  [indicating 
on  the  map]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  About  how  many  feet,  if  you  remember,  was  that  from  Wash- 
iagton  street? — A.  About  25  or  30  feet. 

Q.  What  was  there  there  that  enabled  you  to  hide  yourself? — A. 
Here  was  %  door  there  that  set  into  the  wall  at  little,  an^  I  hid  myself 
in  the  doorway. 

Q.  In  what  building  was  that  doorway? — ^A.  In  what  we  call. the 
"  House  of  the  Sombrero."    There  is  a  silversmith's  diop  there  now. 

Q.  Where  was  Bolack's  place?— A.  Here  it  is  [indicating]. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  of  Thirteenth  street  from  the  Sombrero 
Honse?— A.  Mr.  Bolack's  house  is  here  between  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth, and  the  Sombrero  House  is  here  between  Thirteenth  and 
Twelfth. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  on  the  other  ade? — A.  Between  Washington  street  and 
this  alley  is  the  House  of  the  Sombrero.    At  one  time  there  was  a 
htt  store  there,  and  that  is  why  they  call  it  that. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  feeling  except  that  of  friendship 
for  the  colored  troops! — ^A.  No  feeling. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  barracks  while  they  were  thei-e? — 
A  They  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  but  I  visited  them,  ^nd  I 
vtlked  among  them — walked  where  they  walked  without  fear. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  arreet  any  of  them  while  they  were  there? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  whatever  with  any  of  the  colored 
8ol£ers  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  ^  . 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  any  of  the  police  or  any  of  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville  make  any  threats  against  the  colored  soldiers  if  they 
came  or  after  they  came  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anyone  or  at  any  place  that  you  did  not 
want  the  colored  troops  to  come  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  you  were  afraid  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  if  they 
did  come  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  would  not 
allow  the  colored  soldiers  to  stay  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  there  was  bound  to  be  trouble  if  the  col- 
ored soldiers  came  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  cor- 
ner when  this  firing  commenced  ? — A.  I  had  not  been  there  long. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  before  that? — ^A.  I  had  taken  a  turn  around 
the  alley  to  see  what  was  happening  in  the  alley. 

Q.  Wliich  alley  ?— A.  The  alley  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  The  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  From  Thirteenth 
street,  in  this  direction. 

Q.  Had  you  been  inside  any  buildings  that  evening? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  Ruby  saloon  at  all? — A.  In  the  door; 
looking  in. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  Crixell's  saloon  that  evening? — ^A.  On  the 
sidewalk ;  looking  in. 

Q.  But  had  not  gone  inside? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  before  you  left  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  corner? — A.  I  don't  remember,  but  at  the  sound  of 
the  first  shot  I  ran  in  that  direction. 

Q.  You  ran  down  Elizabeth  street,  toward  the  fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  bank  is  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Elizabeth,  is 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  comer  of  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  comer  of  Twelfth,  just  one  square  beyond  the  Miller 
Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  square  from  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Then  you  ran  from  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Elizabeth,  down 
Elizabeth,  toward  the  fort,  how  far? — A.  To  the  corner  of  the  Miller 
Hotel. 

Q.  That  would  be  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  turn  off  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  I  went  along 
Elizabeth  street  to  Washington  street. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  passed  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washing- 
ton streets,  did  you  see  where  the  men  were  who  were  doing  the 
firing? — A.  At  that  time,  no. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  going  on  at  the  time  you  were  going  from 
Elizabeth  street  up  to  Washin^n  street? — A.  I  heard  some,  but  it 
was  very  slow. 

Q.  State  whether  you  heard  a  bugle  call. — ^A.  When  they  were 
shooting,  and  then  I  heard  the  bugle. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the  bug[le  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  was  approaching  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  street  when  I 
heard  the  bugle.     As  to  that  point  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth! — A.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  was  coming  from  Thirteenth  to 
Fourteenth  when  I  heard  the  bugle. 

By  Senator  Fbazieh: 

Q.   Over  here  on  Washington  street? — ^A.  On  Washington  street. 
By  Senator  Fobakik: 

Q.  Then  you  had  run  one  square  toward  the  fort  on  Elizabeth  and 
one  square  up  to  Washington  on  Thirteenth  and  wei-e  on  your  third 
square  when  you  heard  the  bugle? — A.  I  had  gone  to  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  street  when  I  turned  and  was  coming  with  the  lieutenant. 
Then,  it  seems  to  me,  although  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  heard  the  bugle. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  flashes  of  the  guns  before  you  heard  the 
bugle  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  seen  flashes  before  you  heard  the  bugle? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  In  coming 
out  of  the  aUey  of  Mrs.  Leahy,  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  any  guns  before  you  got  to  Fourteenth 
and  Washington  streets  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  flashes  when  you  passed  the  alley  going  up 
toward  Washington  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  going  on  when  you  passed  that  alley  on 
Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  I  did  not  fix  my  attention  on  whether  there 
were  shots  in  the  alley  or  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  up  to  Washington  street  before  turning  toward 
the  fort? — ^A.  To  take  advantage  of  a  street  upon  which  there  was 
light 

Q-  Was  there  no  light  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  where  the  firing  was? — A.  Only  by  the 
direction,  but  I  was  going  to  find  out  where  it  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  think  it  was  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  ran  to 
find  out 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington 
ftreets,  then  what  did  you  do;  did  you  stop  there? — A.  I  stopped  at 
the  comer. 

Q.  Did  you  go  any  farther  before  the  lieutenant  of  police  came  ? — 
A.  The  lieutenant  arrived  much  later  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  until  he  arrived  ? — A.  Before  he  arrived 
I  went  back. 

Q.  You  went  back  where? — A.  Along  Washington  street. 
Q.  But  in  questioning  you,  I  had  got  no  further  with  you  than 
Fonrteenth  and  Washington  streets.    Did  you  go  down  Fourteenth  ?— 
A  I  only  reached  the  corner. 
Q.  Fourteenth  and  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Where  was  the  firing  when  you  reached  the  corner  of  Four- 
temth  and  Washington? — A.  They  were  heard  in  the  alley. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  any  nearer  the  alley  than  Washington  street?— 
L  No. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  light  on  Fourteenth  street  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  stre^  any  lamp? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lamp  between A.  This  comer  is  the  hotel  of 

Madam  Leahy,  and  there  is  a  street  lamp.  In  that  corner,  to  which. 
I  am  now  pointing  there  is  another  lamp. 

Q.  Is  there  any  lamp  between  the  two? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  were  no  closer  to  the  alley  than  there?— A.  Only  to 
that  corner.     I  only  went  to  that  corner. 

Senator  Warner.  The  lots  are  120  feet. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  the  width  of  the  lot,  and  where  were  you  in  Washing- 
ton street?  Were  you  in  the  middle  of  the  street? — A.  I  was  close 
up  against  the  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  from  that  point  watch  the  firing  at  the  Cowen  house?— 
A.  I  fixed  my  attention  upon  the  fact  that  I  had  heard  the  shots 
along  the  alley  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  about  the  shots  you  saw,  the  flashes? — ^A. 
When  I  was  at  this  corner  I  saw  shots  at  the  alley. 

Senator  Warner.  When  he  says  "  this  corner,"  let  him  say  what 
he  means,  so  that  the  record  will  show. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  which  corner  did  you  see  the  shots — ^at  the  corner  of  the 
alley  and  Fourteenth  street? — A.  I  was  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  at  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets? — ^A. 
When  they  were  shooting  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Now,  were  they  not  shooting  into  the  C!owen  house  at  that 
time? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  state,  because  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  saw  the  flashes. — A.  I  saw  the  explosions,  but 
I  can  not  say  where  they  were  shooting. 

Q.  Were  they  shooting  toward  you? — A.  Na 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  their  backs  to  you,  and  were  they  not  shoot- 
ing into  the  Cowen  house  from  that  point? — A.  I  don't  Imow. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  from  what  you  learned  afterwards  that  the 
Cowen  house  was  fired  into? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  them 
say,  but  I  have  not  gone  to  make  a  personal  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  Cowen  house  since  this  affair? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  have  not  gone  to  see  whether  it  was  shot  at  or  not. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Cowen  house  front  on  the  alley  and  on  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  It  has  a  front  on  the  alley  and  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  was  fired  into,  would  not  the  men  of  necessity  fire 
from  the  opposite  side  of  Elizabeth  street  or  the  alley? — ^A.  I  dMi't 
know  whitth  side  they  fired  from. 

Q.  Could  they  fire  into  the  house  from  the  same  side  that  the 
house  is  on? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  not  the  guns  have  to  be  pointed  toward  the  house  if  they 
fired  into  it  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  seen  a  gun  fired  ? — A.  I  have  seen  a  number  fired. 

Q.  Do  not  the  shots  always  go  in  the  direction  in  which  the  gun 
ifl  pointing? — ^A.  One  being  near  can  tell,  but  being  some  distance 
away  und  seeing  nothing  but  the  flashes,  I  can  not  teU. 

Q.  If  the  Cowen  house  was  fired  into  from  that  point,  did  not  the 
men  of  necessity  have  their  backs  toward  the  point  where  you  were 
stationed? — ^A.  I  can  not  say;  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  And  yet  you  tell  us  that  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns  frmn  that 
firing  you  were  able  to  tell  what  kind  of  uniforms  these  men  were 
weanns? — ^A.  I  could  see  the  uniforms  from  the  light  resulting  from 
the  exploedons,  and  from  the  light  which  came  from  the  street  lamp. 

Q.  The  street  lamp  was  120  feet  away  from  where  the  men  were 
stationed  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  hew  far  it  was  away,  but  I  could  see 
from  that  light. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  irom  the  flashes  or  from  the  street  lamp? — ^A. 
From  the  explosion  I  saw  it,  and  that  was  aided  by  the  light  given  by 
the  street  lamps. 

Q.  How  much  could  you  see  ef  the  soldiers  from  the  flashes? — ^A.  I 
saw  them  shoot,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  many  were  shooting. 

Q.  Hovr  many  do  you  think  there  were  there? — A.  I  could  not  sayj 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  kind  of  coats  they  were  wearing? — ^A.  Yellow. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  on  ydlow  coats?— A.  Those  which  I  saw; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tdl  how  many  you  saw  with  coats  on? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  how  many  I  saw  at  that  point. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  on  leggings  ? — A.  They  had  on 
leggings. 

Q.  You  could  see  those,  too,  by  the  flashes? — ^A.  I  saw  everything 
yellow  down  to  the  feet. 

Q.  They  had  on  yellow  pants? — ^A.  Perhaps  they  were  leggings;  I 
am  not  sure,  but  they  were  yellow  down  to  the  feet. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  hats  or  caps? — ^A.  They  had  on  hats. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  color  of  their  faces? — A.  I  could  not  see 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  color  of  their  faces  at  any  time? — ^A.  By  day; 
yts,  sir. 

Q.  Had  this  firing  stopped  when  the  lieutenant  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington and  Fourteenth? — A.  As  he  was  going  along  Washington 
street  they  were  firing  but  very  slowly. 

Q.  Bat  I  want  to  know  whether  this  firing  that  lighted  up  the 
faces  of  the  men  so  you  could  tell  their  uniforms,  whether  that  was 
over  when  the  lieutenant  arrived? — A.  I  returned  from  the  cdmer  of 
Fourteenth  and  Washington,  along  Washington,  and  there  I  met  the 
lieutenant. 

Q.  Did  not  the  lieutenant  come  to  Fourteenth  and  Washington 
streets? — A.  No;  he  came  to  about  the  middle  of  the  square. 

Q.  So  you  met  him  while  you  were  returning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  you  returning? — ^A.  Because  I  saw  that  they  were 
passing  along  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  the  lieutenant  go  down  with  you  to  Fourteenth  and  Wash- 
ington?— A.  No;  he  did  not  reach  that  point. 

O.  Then  if  the  lieutenant  testified  here  this  morning  that  he  stood 
with  you  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  and  looked 
down  Fourteenth  and  saw  two  scfuads  of  4  men  each,  in  the  alley, 
across  Fourteenth  street,  he  is  mistaken,  is  he? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but*  I  met  him  before  he  reached  the  comer. 

Q.  Did  the  lieutenant  go  to  the  comer  or  did  he  turn  where  you 
met  him? — ^A.  He  returnSi  back. 

Q.  Did  not  go  down  to  the  comer  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  the  lieutenant  when  he 
came  up? — A.  I  said,  "  Lieutenant,  dismount  from  your  horse." 
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Q.  And  did  he  dismount? — A.  He  disnlounted  and  tightened  the 
girth. 

Q.  And  that  was  not  at  the  comer,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
square? — A.  I  can't  say  that  it  was  exactly  in  the  middle,  but  it  was 
not  at  the  comer. 

Q.  Not  at  the  comer,  and  he  did  not  go  down  to  the  comer? — ^A. 
Ko,  sir;  he  did  not  reach  the  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  the  soldiers  having  shot  up 
the  Cowen  house? — A.  I  said  nothing  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  testified  that  you  told  him  when  he  came  up  and 
joined  you  that  the  soldiers  had  come  out  and  were  shooting  up  the 
Cowen  house,  that  they  had  just  finished  shooting  up  the  Cowen 
house,  that  also  is  a  mistake,  is  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  to  nim^hat  they 
had  shot  up  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  the  Cowen  house  had  been  fired  into  at 
all,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  shot  into  the  Cowen 
house  until  I  heard  it  from  others.    I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  anybody  that  the  Cowen  house  had  been 
fired  into? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  other  people  could  not  be  wearing  uniforms, 
or  clothing,  which  looked  like  that  which  the  soldiers  wore  there  in 
BrownsviUe  at  that  time. — A.  The  policemen  had  yellow  clothing. 

Q.  Very  similar,  was  it  not? — ^A.  It  was  something  similar,  but  not 
equal. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  difference  between  the  soldiers'  uniform  and 
the  police  uniform  120  feet  away  at  midnight,  of  a  dark  night,  simply 
from  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  The  police  there  had  no  guns. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  uniforms. — A.  There  are  not  enough 
police  in  town  to  lorm  a  group  such  as  was  coming  there. 

Q.  I  am  simply  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  uniforms  under  those  circumstances? — A.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  distinguish  it.    It  is  impossible. 

Q.  I  thought  so.  Was  khaki  clothing  like  the  soldiers  wore,  or 
similar,  to  be. obtained  almost  anywhere,  in  any  store  in  Brownsville, 
at  that  time  ? — A.  I  think  so,  because  there  was  some  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Now,  Officer,  when  you  met  Dominguez  he  turned  and  went 
back  to  Thirteenth  street,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  with  him? — A.  He  was  on  his  horse  and  I  was 
on  foot. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  along  by  the  side  of  him  as  he  rode? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  up  with  him  until  he  got  to  the  comer  of  Thir- 
teenth and  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  up  with  him  as  he  went  toward  Elizabeth  street 
on  Thirteenth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  accompanied  him  on  ThirteenUi 
street. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  I  accompanied 
some  60  feet. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  come  to  separate? — A.  We  separated  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  heed  my  advice  to  not  pass  there. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  point  at  which  you  told  him  not  to  pass  the 
alley — 60  feet  from  Washington  street  ? — ^A.  More  or  less.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  I  told  him  two  or  three  times  not  to  pass. 

Q.  Did  yen  tell  him  not  to  pass  the  alley  before  you  turned  ofF 
Washington  street? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  coming  up  as  far  in  the  alley  to 
Thirteenth  street? — A.  Because  I  saw  them  passing  along  in  the 
alley  to  Fourteenth  street 

Q.  They  had  passed  Fourteenth  street  on  the  alley  before  you  left 
the  comer  of  Washington,  had  they  not? — ^A.  As  I  saw  them  passing 
along  the  alley,  crossing  Fourteenth  street,  then  I  left  the  corner  oi 
Foorteenth  and  Washington. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  cross  Fourteenth  street  at  the  alley? — A. 
As  I  said  before,  I  can  not  say  how  many  I  saw  pass. 

Q-  Are  you  sure  that  Lieutenant  Dominguez  did  not  see  anybody 
pass  across  Fourteenth  street  on  the  alley  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  know 
wheUier  he  saw  or  did  not  see  them. 

Q-  Could  he  have  seen  them  if  he  got  no  farther  along  Washington 
street  than  the  middle  of  the  square  toward  Fourteenth? — A.  He 
might  have  seen  them,  because  the  lot  there  is  simply  surrounded 
wiu  a  picket  fence,  which  is  low,  and  the  lieutenant  was  on  horse- 
back. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  by  which  the  lieutenant  could  have  seen 
them! — A.  I  can  not  say  whether  he  could  see  them  or  not,  because  I 
did  not  have  my  eyes  where  he  had  his. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  separated  from  the  lieutenant  and 
dedined  to  follow  him  any  farther  ? — A.  I  went  to  an  obscure  spot 

Q.  That  is  the  doorway  you  mentioned  a  while  ago? — ^A.  I  went 
into  the  obscurity  provided  by  this  door. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  had  you  sounded  any  alarm  or  made  any  call 
for  any  other  policeman  to  come  and  assist? — A.  I  called  no  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  policeman? — A.  Macedonio  Ramirez; 
that  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
Q.  What  streetl— A.  Of  Thirteenth  street 

Q.  Where  did  Macedonio  Ramirez  appear  on  the  scene? — ^A.  At 
this  time,  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him  after  the  firing  commenced? — ^A. 
Before  I  reached  Thirteenth  street. 
Q.  While  you  were  on  Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  was  Ramirez  when  you  saw  him  first  ? — ^A.  He  was  walk- 
ing on  Washington  street 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  street? — ^A.  Going  in  that  direction;  he 
was  <ni  the  left-hand  side. 

Q.  Was  he  going  toward  the  fort? — ^A.  The  direction  in  which  we 
were  coming  on  "V\^shington  street  • 

Q.  He  was  going  in  the  direction  away  from  the  fort,  then,  on 
Washington  street,  when  you  first  saw  him? — A.  He  was  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Kd  he  turn  and  go  back  with  you  and  the  lieutenant? — ^A.  He 
thai  came  with  us. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  into  this  obscure  place,  into  the  doorway, 
what  beoime  oi  Kanairez? — ^A.  He  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
BtaeU 
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Q.  He  was  over  where  Bolack's  building  was? — A.  At  the  ade  of 
Bolack's  house. 

Q.  What  did  Bamirez  do? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  more  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  until 
after  much  time  had  passed. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  doorway  ? — A.  A  very  short  time. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  doorway  when  you  saw  the  lieutenant  fired 
upon  by  the  three  men  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  reached  that  place  and  taken  your  station  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  nz  where  Ramirez  was  at  that  time  and  how  he 
was  obscured? — ^A.  I  can  not  say.  My  attention  was  fixed  upon  the 
lieutenant. 

At  4.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Friday,  May 
17, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clo<dc  a.  m. 


COKMITTEE  ON   MjUTABT  AfFAIBS, 

United  States  Senatb, 

Friday,  May  17^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
•    Present:  Senators  Warren    (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman, 
and  Frazier. 

TESTXKONY  07  OENASO  PAD&ON— Continued. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  Look  at  the  list  of  names  which  I  now  hand  you,  ana  state  if 
that  is  a  correct  list  of  the  police  force  of  Brownsville  on  the  18th  of 
August  lastvear  [handing  list  to  witness]. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  suggest.  Senator  Foraker,  that  if  the 
chief  has  sent  that  in  it  is  all  right. 

Senator  Forakis.  Yes;  the  chief  has  sent  it  in,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
in  the  record. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Police  force  of  Brovmsville. — George  Connor,  chief;  M.  Y.  Domin- 

Suez,  lieutenant;  Joaquin  Trevino,  day  police;  Victorian©  Fernandez, 
ay  and  night — ^at  time  of  shooting,  day  duty ;  Marcellus  Daugherty, 
day  and  night — at  time  of  shooting,  on  night  duty;  Dionisio  Lerma, 
night;  Rarael  Gal  van,  night;  Vidal  Rivas,  night;  Josfi  Coronado, 
night;  Felix  Calderon,  night;  Macedonio  Ramirez,  night;  Genaro 
Padrbn,  ni^t. 

A.  (After  examinatian  of  list.)  This  is  the  list  of  the  police,  but 
•11  were  not  in  service  that  night. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  Were  they  in  service  as  indicated  on  that  paper? — ^A.  The  list 
is  correct,  but  they  were  not  all  in  service  that  night. 

Q.  Indicate  what  policemen  on  that  list  were  not  in  service  that 
night — ^A.  There  is  one  lacking,  Cesario  Leal. 

Q.  Adding  his  name  makes  a  total  of  how  many? — ^A.  Nine. 
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Q.  "Were  there  not  ten  in  addition  to  the  lieutenant? — ^A.  There  is 
one  lacking,  Cesario  Leal. 

Q.  And  that  would  make  10,  would  it? — A.  There  are  12  names 
now. 

Q.  Now?    With  that  added?— A.  No;   without  that. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  13  in  all,  counting  the  chief? — A.  Counting 
the  chief. 

Q.  Please  indicate  on  that  list  what  policemen  were  on  duty  that 
night. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  here  marked  with  a  pencil  upon  the  list  the  following 
names :) 

M.  Y.  Dominguez,  lieutenant;  Dionisio  Lerma,  night;  Rafael  Gal- 
van,  night;  Vidal  Rivas,  night;  Jos6  Coronado,  night ;  Felix  Calde- 
ron,  night;  Macedonio  Ramirez,  night;  Genaro  Padron,  night;  Cesa- 
rio Leal,  night. 

By  Senator  Fokakeb: 

Q.  Were  all  those  on  the  force  that  night  except  two  ? — ^A.  George 
Connor  was  not  in  service  that  night.  He  was  in  the  house,  or  some- 
where ;  I  do  not  know  where. 

Q.  He  was  the  chief  ? — A.  He  was  the  chief. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  These  three,  Joaquin  Trevino,  Victoriano  Fer- 
nandez, and  Marcellus  Daughertv,  as  well  as  George  Connor,  the 
chief,  were  not  in  service  that  night. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  list  which  has  been  offered  in  evidence 
was  prepared  by  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and  it  indicates  that  Daugh- 
erty  was  on  duty  that  night.  Is  that  correct  or  not  ?  You  have  just 
testified  that  Daugherty  was  not  on  duty  that  night;  what  is  the 
fact  ? — A.  These  are  the  facts,  as  given  me  by  the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  Daugherty  was  on  duty  that  night?     I- 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lieutenant  indicates  on  that 
paper  as  I  have  stated. — A.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  named  for  service  that  night  or  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  in  this  case  that  two  of  the  policemen,  when 
the  shooting  commenced,  were  at  the  Leahv  Hotel,  and  that  they  were 
shut  up  by  Mrs.  Leahy  in  some  room  an^  kept  there  for  two  hours. 
Do  you  know  which  two  they  were? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  did  not 
see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — A.  I  have  heard  it  said,  but  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  which  two  they  were,  according  to  the  report 
that  came  to  you  ? — A.  Of  those,  only  one  on  this  list,  Jos4  Coronado. 
He  is  one  of  whom  I  have  heard  this  story  told. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  the  others  were? — A.  Florencio  Briseiio. 

Q.  Briseiio  and  Coronado  are  the  two,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  the  two. 

Q.  They  are  the  two  whom  it  is  claimed  Mrs.  Leahy  shut  up  in  a 
room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  see  them. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Leahy  Hotel  on  your  beat,  and  not  on  their  beat? — 
A-  Yes ;  upon  the  street  and  alley. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  on  your  beat,  off  of  theirs,  at  the  Leahy 
Hotel,  at  midnight? — A.  Jose  Coronado  was  in  his  place,  because  the 
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stl-eets  of  Brownsville  are  thus  [indicating].  He  had  all  of  this 
street  to  the  river  bank,  and  I  cared  for  Elizabeth  street,  up. 

Q.  So  I  understand.  "Where  was  the  beat  of  the  other  policeman 
that  you  mentioned — Briseno  ? — A.  Briseiio  was  not  in  service. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  not  on  duty  ? — ^A.  He  was  not  in  serv- 
ice— not  on  duty. 

Q.  Not  on  duty.  He  was  on  the  force,  however,  a  member  of  it 
at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  a  special  policeman,  so  that  when 
there  was  a  lack  of  a  regular  policeman  he  would  then  take  duty. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  quit  the  place  where  you  took  refuge, 
on  Thirteenth  street,  in  the  doorway? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  what  hour 
it  was. 

Q.  I  mean  with  reference  to  events.  Was  it  after  the  lieutenant 
had  been  wounded  and  his  horse  killed? — A.  I  can  not  say.  While 
there  I  saw  they  were  shooting  in  his  direction,  but  I  can  not  say 
whether  he  was  wounded  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  horse  fall  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  looking  in  that  direction? — ^A.  No;  because  I  had 
not  time  to  see. 

Q.  Were  you  not  watching  the  firing  at  the  time  when  these  men 
were  shooting  at  the  lieutenant? — A.  I  was  looking,  but  did  not  look 
at  results.    1  was  engaged  in  hunting  a  place  to  hide  myself. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  fired  your  pistol  the  first  time? — A.  When  I 
left  that  place  where  I  was. 

Q.  At  whom  did  you  fire  your  pistol  ? — ^A.  At  them. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  fired  your  pistol  at  them? — A. 
They  had  just  come  out  of  the  alley  and  were  in  the  middle  of  tho 
street. 

Q.  Had  they  yet  fired  on  the  lieutenant? — ^A.  When  they  fired  at 
the  lieutenant,  I  fired  at  them. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  immediately  quit  your  place? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  left  there  and  came  and  looked  for  protection  at  the  corner. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  got  to  the  comer?— A.  On  Wash- 
ington street.  I  went  along  under  a  row  of  trees  that  afforded  much 
protection,  so  far  as  darkness  or  shade  was  concerned. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  your  pistol  at  these  men  more  than  once  before 
you  retreated  to  Washington  street? — A.  I  fired  twice.  Beaching 
the  comer,  I  fired  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  two  additional  shots  at  the  corner  to  the  one  you 
had  fired  from  your  place  of  hiding? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  two  altogether? — A.  Two;  no  more. 

Q.  Did  they  return  the  fire  and  make  pursuit? — A.  They  fired  at 
me  and  came  along  Thirt«enth  street  looking  for  me.  They  came  to 
Washington  street  looking  for  me,  and  when  they  saw  me  they  fired 
at  me. 

Q.  How  close  were  they  to  you  when  they  fired  at  you  ? — ^A.  Who 
knows  ?     I  can  not  tell  the  distance,  because  I  was  running. 

Q.  Were  they  running  also? — A.  Not  very  fast — ^no. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  sound  the  alarm  and  call  for  help,  or  take 
any  other  steps  to  get  assistance  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  these  men? — A.  After  the  shots — 
after  they  fired  at  me.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  them  was  upon 
reaching  Twelfth  street. 
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Q.  Twelfth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Where  were  they  then? — A.  As  I  reached  Twelfth  street  I 
looked  back  and  saw  them,  but  I  do  not  know  what  direction  they 
took. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  did  some  firing  on  Washington 
street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  for  they  came  along  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  tney  were  firing  on  Washin^n  street? — 
A.  Did  I  not  say  to  you  that  I  was  running  along  there  in  the  shade? 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  see  what  they  were  firing  at  on  Washington 
street,  but  kept  on  running,  did  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  kept  on  running. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  did  not  continue  after  you  on  Wash- 
ington street  beyond  the  point  where  they  fired  into  the  Starck 
house? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  firing  continue  on  Washington  street  at  the 
Starck  house? — ^A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  now  long  it  con- 
tinued. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  at  all  to  pursue  these  men — to  keep  in 
sight  of  them  and  find  out  where  they  went? — ^A.  Me?  No.  I  was 
entirely  occupied  in  looking  for  my  own  defense. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  got  to  Twelfth  and  Washington 
streets ? — ^A.  Along  Washington  street  to  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  Then  where?— A.  I  there  turned  for  the  bank  of  Mr.  Kelly,  on 
Eleventh  street 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  Elizabeth  streets? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  First  National  Bank,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  I  turned  onto  Eliza- 
beth street. 

Q.  And  went  where? — ^A.  To  the  other  comer. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  completed  a  circuit  and  gotten  back  where 
you  started  from,  had  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  After  making  the  cir- 
cuit ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  did  not  look  at  the  clock. 

Q.  Was  there  any  assembling  of  the  police  force  that  night  that 
you  know  about  ? — A.  After  all  this  passed  we  all  united  in  flie  com- 
mercial street. 

Q.  The  whole  force? — A.  Some  I  saw  there;  others  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  How  manv  did  you  see  ?  Give  us  the  names  of  them. — A.  Vic- 
toriano  Fernandez  was  one ;  George  Connor  was  another. 

Q.  That  is  the  chief  of  police? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Marcellus  Daugh- 
erty. 

Q-  That  is  three. — ^A.  Felix  Calderon,  Vidal  Rivas,  Jos6  Coranado, 
Briseno,  Cesario  Leal.    I  do  not  remember  who  else. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  firing  was  ali  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  all. 

Q.  Did  you  leam  from  the  policemen  who  were  thus  assembled 
whether  any  of  the  rest  of  them  had  done  any  firing  that  night? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  them  say  whether  they  did  or  not? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  fired  or  not 

Q.  What  was  your  idea  in  firing? — A.  They  were  firing  at  me, 
and  very  naturally  I  fired  at  them. 
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Q..  You  fired  at  them  because  they  were  firing  at  the  lieutenant, 
did  you  not? — A.  They  were  firing  at  my  companion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  you  were  violating  the  law,  as  an  oflScer  of 
the  law,  in  firing  on  these  marauders,  did  you? — A.  It  is  impossible 
to  know,  because  they  also  were  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  place  were  you  closest  to  them  that  night? — A.  In 
front  of  the  house  of  Seiior  Bolack. 

Q.  About  how  far  away  were  you  from  them  at  that  time? — ^A. 
About  70  feet. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  stood  in  the  doorway  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  when  they  were  firing  upon  the  lieutenant  of 
police? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  at  that  time?  How  many  were 
firing,  I  mean? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  But  you  knew  they  were  firing  at  the  lieutenant? — ^A.  Three 
there  were  that  I  saw  that  were  shootmg. 

Q.  Three  ? — A.  If  there  were  more,  f  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  the  other  time  you  saw  them  firing  you  were  stationed 
at  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets,  and  they  were  down  in  the 
alley  behind  the  Cowen  House,  were  they  not? — A.  The  first  time  I 
saw  them  fire  they  were  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  At  the  alley  ? — A.  I  ?     No ;  I  was  in  Washington  street. 

Q.  Yes.  These  men  were  down  at  the  alley? — A.  They  crossed 
Fourteenth  street,  following  the  alley. 

Q.  Yes.  And  that  is  when  you  saw  them  firing  the  first  time  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  other  place  where  you  stood  and  watched  them 
firing  was  when  you  were  in  the  door  of  Bolack's  place? — A.  Yes. 
And  when  they  followed  me  on  Washington  street  also. 

Q.  How  close  did  they  get  to  you  when  they  were  following  you  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  say,  but  they  were  some  distance — ^retired  some  dis- 
tance from  me. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  no  questions. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  When  you  were  at  the  comer  of  Washington  street  and  the  men 
were  crossing  Fourteenth  street  at  the  alley  could  you  see  them  dis- 
tinctly ? — A.  Distinctly — the  face,  no.    The  dress  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  they  had  guns  and  were  firing? — A.  Yes; 
because  I  could  see  the  flash. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  their  clothing  and  their  dress  generally, 
and  their  guns,  whether  they  were  soldiers  or  not? — ^A.  The  clothing 
was  the  clothing  of  soldiers,  and  the  rifles  also. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  as  to  the  place  where  you  met  the  lieutenant, 
whether  he  got  as  far  as  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington 
streets  before  he  turned  back  or  not? — A.  I  am  not  sure,  because  I 
did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  met  the  lieutenant  somewhere  between  Fourteenth  and 
Thirteenth  streets,  did  you  not? — ^A.  A  short  distance;  yes,  a  short 
distance. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure,  then,  whether  the  lieutenant  got  as  far  as 
Fourteenth  street  as  he  was  going  down  Washington  street  or  not? — 
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A.  I  can  not  say  whether  he  came  behind  me,  because  I  was  looking 
in  the  other  direction,  toward  the  alley. 

Q.  You  did  speak  to  the  lieutenant  somewhere  near  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  there  tell  him  that  the  men  were  shooting  up  the  town, 
or  the  soldiers  were  shooting  up  the  town  ? — A.  I  told  him  that  the 
soldiers  were  coming  along  me  Cowen  alley,  which  is  the  same  alley 
as  the  Miller  Hotel  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  lieutenant  that  they  were  shooting  the  town,  or 
shooting  up  the  town^,  or  shooting  down  there  ? — ^A.  That  they  came 
along  the  alley,  shooting. 

Q.  Along  the  alley,  shooting.  When  you  turned  down  Thirteenth 
street  following  the  lieutenant,  how  close  did  you  get  to  the  alley 
before  you  turned  back  and  went  into  this  doorway  ? — A.  To  a  point 
in  front  of  the  house  of  Seiior  Bolack. 

Q.  How  far  were  you,  when  you  turned  back  after  the  lieutenant 
went  on  across  the  alley,  from  the  alley  ?  The  question  is.  How  far 
did  you  get  down  toward  the  alley  beifore  you  turned  back  into  the 
doorway  ? — A.  To  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  house  of  Bolack. 

Q.  A'bout  how  far  is  that  from  the  alley,  where  it  crosses  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  It  is  25  feet,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Twenty-five  feet,  more  or  less.  Could  you  at  that  point  see  the 
soldiers  or  the  men  distinctly  ? — A.  No ;  because  I  did  not  stay  there. 
I  went  back. 

Q.  Could  you  see  them  distinctly,  from  your  position  in  the  door- 
way, as  they  came  out  into  Thirteenth  street  and  shot  at  the  lieu- 
tenant ? — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Did  you  there  recognize  that  they  were  soldiers? — A.  I  could 
not  knbWj'but  I  saw  the  dress  which  they  wore,  the  clothing  which 
they  wore. 

Q.  Was  that  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  on  the  army  regulation 
hat? — A.  AH  but  one  had  on  hats,  but  one  either  had  nothing,  or  a 
cap.     All  you  could  see  above  the  neck  was  black  or  dark. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  that  the  faces  of  the  men  you  saw  were  darker 
than  their  uniforms? — A.  I  can  not  say,  because  I  did  not  see  them 
near. 

Q.  The  one  you  noticed,  who  did  not  have  on  a  hat,  you  say  was 
dark  as  to  his  face? — A.  As  they  passed  near  a  light  I  saw  this  one 
that  either  had  a  cap,  or  was  bareheaded,  plainly,  in  the  light.  The 
others  were  shadowed  by  their  hats. 

Q.  The  one  you  saw  plainly  who  did  not  have  on  a  hat,  was  he  a 
black  man  or  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  appeared  negro. 

Q.  He  appeared  to  be  a  negro.  Did  you  pass  the  Starck  house 
as  you  went  out  Washington  street,  retreating  or  running  from  the 
men  firing? — A.  Yes;   I  passed  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  men  followed  you  beyond 
the  Starck  house? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  judge  that — ^yes;  they 
followed  me  to  the  comer  of  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  any  more  after  you  passed  Twelfth  street? — 
A.  When  they  got  to  the  corner  they  turned,  and  I  saw  them  by  the 
light  of  the  street  lamp. 
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Q.  They  turned  which  way? — ^A.  In  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mercial street. 

Q.  Where  is  Commercial  street?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  marked 
on  that  map. — A.  That  is,  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Elizabeth  street?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  which  way  they  went  after  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  reached  Eleventh  street  and  turned  down  toward 
Elizabeth  street  did  you  hear  firing  in  your  rear,  back  on  Wash- 
ington street? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  were  there  up  at  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Wash- 
ington streets  when  they  turned  toward  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  There 
were  five  or  six,  more  or  less. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  the  rest  of  them,  if  you  know  anything 
about  that? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  you  at  anv  time  heard  of  any  others  having  become  sepa- 
rated from  those  wTbo  pursued  you? — A.  I  do  not  Know  whether 
they  separated  from  eacn  other  or  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  one  of  the  men  being  bareheaded,  and  you  saw 
that  he  had  no  cap  or  hat  on  when  he  passed  under  the  light.  What 
light  did  you  refer  to  ? — A.  I  should  say  he  was  bareheaded,  or  wore 
a  cap. 

Q.  What  light  was  it  he  passed  under? — A.  The  light  which  is 
in  the  corner  of  the  lot  of  Bolack. 

Q.  Then  they  came  around  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Wash- 
ington streets  m  pursuit  of  you? — A.  They?     Yes. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  them  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  it  was 
some  distance,  because  when  I  saw  that  they  were  pursuing  me  I 
ran  rapidly. 

Q.  Were  you  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  whole  square  away 
from  them;  that  is,  if  j'ou  had  passed  Twelfth  street  when  they 
turned  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  were  3'ou  ? — A.  It  was  some  80  or  90  feet,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  us  yesterday,  repeatedly  and  insistently,  that 
the  lieutenant  of  police  did  not  get  as  far  on  Washington  street  as 
Fourteenth  street  before  you  met  him? — A.  I  said  that,  but  I  did 
not  see  him  get  that  far. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  you  had  left  the  comer  of 
Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets  and  had  started  back  toward 
Thirteenth  street  on  Washington  street,  and  that  you  met  the  lieu- 
tenant somewhere  in  the  square? — A.  Yes;  when  I  left  the  comer 
of  Fourteenth  and  started  back  I  there  met  the  lieutenant;  I  then 
met  the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Is  your  testimony  as  you  gave  it  yesterday  on  that  point  correct, 
and  do  you  wish  it  to  stand  ? — A.  Yes ;  because  what  1  said  is  the 
truth. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warxer  : 
Q.  Just  one  qiie.stion.    Have  you  read  over  the  testimony  that  was 
given  yesterday  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  alL 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  But  you  remember  what  you  said  yesterday,  do  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 
(Witness  excused.) 

XBSTmoinr  of  oboboe  thokas  porteb. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Your  name  in  full  is  George  T.  Porter,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? — A.  My  home  at  present  is  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  in  Brownsville 
since  ayear  ago — about  a  year  ago  in  January. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  general  agent  of  the  B.  &  M. 
Railroad. 

Q.  Stationed  at A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home  before  that? — A.  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Illinois? — ^A.  No;  I  was  born  in  Oconto, 
Wis. 

Q.  You  went  from  Chicago  to  BrownsvUle? — A.  To  Brownsville; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ls  your  family  living  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  last  year?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  something  of  this  shooting  up  of  the  town,  did 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Porter,  in  vour  own  way  just  tell  what  you  heard. — 
A.  Well,  I  should  judge  aoout  12  o'clock  at  night  Mrs.  Porter  came 
to  my  room  in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind  and  woke  me  and  told  me 
that  there  was  shooting  going;  on.  She  occupied  a  room  in  the  front 
part  of  the  house  and  the  children  occupy  a  room  between  my  bed- 
room and  hers.  I  got  up  immediately  and  went  to  the  front  of  the 
house  through  a  big  hall,  and  the  shooting  was  still  going  on,  toward 
the  fort,  and  she  was  very  excited.  I  started  to  go  out  and  she 
became  hysterical,  to  some  extent,  and  I  quieted  her  and  went  back 
to  the  door,  and  while  looking  through  the  door,  which  is  described 
as  being  a  couple  of  blinds,  shut,  and  a  screen  on  the  outside,  I 
noticed  a  man  going  by  on  a  horse — a  white  horse — and  the  best  I  could 
see,  there  was  one  walking  alongside  of  him,  and  I  recognized  that  it 
was  Dominguez,  who  was  one  or  the  policemen  there. 

Q.  The  lieutenant  of  police  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Proceed. — A  Ana  the  shooting  was  going  on  at  the  time;  there 
was  continuous  shooting  in  the  direction,  you  might  say,  of  the  fort, 
coming  down  from  the  fort  toward  the  other  part  of  town,  toward 
ElizaMth  street.  I  started  to  go  out,  and  Mrs.  Porter  did  not  want 
me  to  and  hung  on  to  me  in  an  excited  way,  and  so  I  took  her  back 
and  sat  her  down  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  I  came  back  to  the  door, 
and  I  said :  "  I  guess  everything  is  all  over  here ;  there  is  no  danger 
here  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  and  you  just  keep  q^uiet." 

Q.  What  made  you  say  that? — ^A.  Because  the  shooting  was  in  the 
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other  part  of  the  town  at  that  time,  up  toward  the  hotel,  about  half 
a  block  from  where  we  were.  I  got  back  to  the  door,  and  the  shoot- 
ing commenced  on  the  side  of  our  place  over  toward  Tnirteenth  street. 
I  face  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  Kight  there,  please  just  locate  your  hou^  there  on  that  map  on 
the  walL — A.  Let  me  see.  This  is  Thirteenth  street,  and  this  is 
Eleventh  street.    I  am  up  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Fbazier: 
Q.  That  is  the  alley  going  along  where  your  stick  is,  here? — ^A. 
Here  is  Washington  street,  and  here  is  my  homcj  right  up  here. 
Here  is  Elizabeui  street.    That  is  right;  1  am  right  up  in  here 
[indicating]. 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  I  see  that  is  numbered  there;  that  is  marked  "Mr.  Porter's 
house." — A.  Yes;  that  is  right.  There  is  a  livery  stable  over  on 
this  comer  here  [indicating]  that  is  not  marked  on  this  map. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets — 
the  livery  stable  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right.  And  right  across  Thirteenth  street  from  your 
house — or,  you  are  not  on  the  corner  ? — A;  There  was  shooting  nere 
[indicating], 

Q.  When  you  say  "  here,"  what  do  you  mean  ? — A.  When  I  came 
back  to  the  door — ^I  mean  the  first  time,  after  seeing  Dominguez  go 
by — when  I  placed  Mrs.  Porter  in  a  chair  and  came  back  to  the 
door 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets, 
after  you  saw  Dominguez  go  by? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  passed  by  here 
and  turned  down  Thirteenth  street  toward  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  shooting  commenced  there,  and  Mrs.  Porter  be- 
came very  much  excited  again,  and  she  rushed  up  to  me  and  said  we 
were  all  going  to  be  sliot,  and  everything  else,  you  know,  and  I  said 
I  guessed  there  was  no  danger,  and  after  this  volley  had  been  fired 
here  I  heard  the  pumping  of  the  guns  and  immediately  afterwards 
a  scuffle  of  feet — the  shuffle  of  feet,  you  might  say — and  they  evi- 
dently rushed  over  on  this  corner  [indicating],  and  then  there  was 
another  volley,  and  then  there  was  a  scuffle  or  feet,  and  it  sounded 
to  me  as  though  they  had  gone  aroimd  down  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Down  Tnirteenth  street? — A.  Down  Thirteenth  street,  toward 
Elizabeth  street,  again. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  say  you  told  Mrs.  Porter  there  was  no  danger* 
Was  that  your  impression  at  the  time  ? — A.  Mv  impression  at  the  time 
was  to  tell  her  anything  to  keep  her  quiet.  'There  was  danger,  nat- 
urally ;  but  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  shooting  was  not  in  our 
immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  You  told  her  that  when  you  saw  the  lieutenant  of  police  go 
by  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  a  scuffling  of  feet.  Wh&t  do  you  mean  by 
that?— A.  A  shuffling  of  feet,  as  though  there  was  a  rush  of  people. 
The  walks  there  are  made  of  brick,  a  kind  of  brick  pavement,  bricks 
laid  into  walks,  and  they  are  very  uneven  through  the  wear  of  a 
great  many  years,  and  not  being  replaced.    People  going  along,  of 
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course,  make  a  shuffling  sound,  and  they  make  a  great  deal  more 
noise,  of  course,  when  they  are  in  a  hurry,  and  running. 

Senator  Wabnbr.  Senator  Lodge,  will  you  kindly  work  the  bolt 
of  that  gun  back  and  forth  ? 

(Senator  Lodge  here  worked  the  breech  bolt  of  the  gun  referred 
to  a  number  of  tmies  back  and  forth.) 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  sound  I  heard,  but  it  was  a  little  more 
forcible  than  that.  I  suspect  it  is  capable  of  making  a  large  noise 
if  you  know  how  to  work  it.  I  do  not  know  very  well,  out  the 
noise  was  from  a  gun  of  this  kind. 

(The  witness  here  operated  the  breech  bolt  of  the  gun.) 

By  Senator  Wahner  : 
Q,  Pulling  it  back  and  forth  ? — A.  Pumping  the  gun,  as  I  say. 
(Senator  Lodge  again  operated  the  breech  bolt  of  the  gun.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  was  very  distinct,  was  it? — ^A.  Very  distinct;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pbttus: 
Q.  Where  did  that  sound  come  from,  which  way  ? — ^A.  The  sound 
of  the  working  of  the  guns  came  from  the  right  as  I  was  looking  out 
on  Washington  street,  which  would  place  the  shooting  over  about  in 
front  of  the  livery  stable,  on  the  corner. 

By  Senator  Warnrr  : 

Q.  The  corner  of  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  And  Washington  street. 

Q-  And  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  house  is  next  to  the  livery  stable  there? — ^A.  Mr.  Starck 
lives  in  that  house  next  to  it,  and  I  guess  the  next  house  to  it— there 
are  some  sheds  there  that  belong  to  the  livery  stable,  but  I  do  not- 
think  they  extend  right  up  to  the  corner. 

Q.  Mr."  Starck  and  Mr.  Tate  live  there — Mr.  Tate  lives  within  a 
few  feet  of  Mr.  Starck's  house  ? — ^A.  There  is  Mr.  Starck's  house,  and 
then  Mr.  Tate  lives  in  the  next  house.    They  are  cottages. 

Q.  That  is  above,  up  toward  Twelfth  street  on  Washington 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  form  an  impression  as  to  who  it  was  doing 
the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  I  expressed  myself  to  Mrs.  Porter, 
when  she  told  me  about  the  shooting  at  first,  that  the  negroes  were 
out. 

Q.  That  the  negroes  were  out?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  negroes  were  out? — ^A. 
That  the  negroes  were  out  of  the  fort;  either  fighting  among  them- 
selves or  charging  the  town. 

Q.  Why  did  you  state  that  to  Mrs.  Porter? — ^A.  Well,  from  the 
fact  that  I  concluded  that  that  was  the  only  way  that  anything  of 
the  kind  would  occur,  and  there  had  been  more  or  less  talk  of  the 
negroes  being  unruly,  and  the  probabilities  were  there  would  be 
trouble,  and  that  kind  of  thing;  the  general  talk  of  the  town,  you 
know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  the  working  of  the  chambers  of  the  guns  impress  you  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  soldiers  also?-rA.  Yes,  sir;  it  impressed  me 
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as  being  a  gun  out  of  the  ordinary.    It  was  not  a  gun  like  the  Win- 
chester or  anything  of  that  kind  that  was  used. 

By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  You  say  there  was  talk  that  there  might  be  trouble  from  the 
soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  at  any  time  of  any  citizens  against  the 
soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did ;  but  there  was  consid- 
erable talk,  you  might  say,  that  the  negroes  had  had  trouble  with 
different  people  there  and  that  there  were  threats  made  that  they 
would  get  even,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Tnreats  made  by  whom  ? — ^A.  By  the  negroes,  presumably.  My 
information  on  that  is  only  in  a  general  way.  I  never  took  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  it,  anything  more  than  the  general  talk  that  one 
would  naturally  hear. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  the  threats ;  that  is,  what  you  heard  ? — 
A.  Yes  I  just  hearsay ;  what  you  hear  by  people  talking,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  that  night? — ^A.  No  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  notl— A.  Well,  I  didn't  go  out  from  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Porter  was  hardly  in  a  state  to  leave  alone  in  the  house. 

Q.  From  the  excitement  ? — ^A.  From  the  excitement ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  there  with  her? — ^A.  I  remained  there  in  my 
home. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  next  morning,  as  to  the  effect  of  that  shoot- 
ing, what  houses  had  been  fired  into? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I 
did  note  particularly ;  but  the  next  morning  my  man  who  attended  to 
the  horses  came  in  and  told  me — or,  in  other  words,  I  went  to  the 
back  of  the  house  to  open  the  kitchen  to  let  the  servants  in,  and  the 
man  that  attended  to  the  horses  showed  up  about  that  time,  and  he 
•said  that  the  lieutenant  of  police  had  been  shot  and  wounded  and 
his  horse  killed  and  some  one  in  one  of  the  saloons  had  been  shot  and 
killed ;  and  after  I  had  breakfast  I  started  down  to  my  oflSce,  and  I 
crossed  over  Thirteenth  street  to  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  the 
livery  stable,  and  there  were  some  people  there — I  do  not  know  who 
they  were ;  I  do  not  remember  now  who  they  were — ^picking  up  shells, 
picKing  up  empty  cartridges  at  that  point. 

Q.  That  was  where? — ^A.  At  the  livery  stable  opposite,  on  Thir- 
teenth street. 

Q.  On  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  where  you  had  heard  the  pumping  of  the  guns? — A.  No, 
sir;  the  pumping  of  the  guns  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
but  I  heard  a  volley  from  in  front  of  the  livery  stable  and  also  after 
they  got  across  the  street,  and  I  made  that  remark  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  that  was  where  those  shots  came  from.  That  is  where  I 
heard  the  shots,  and  from  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington 
streets,  opposite  the  livery  stable,  was  about  the  line  that  they  would 
shoot  into  Mr.  Starck's  house  there.  It  is  on  a  direct  line,  because  I 
believe  that  the  shots  entered  over  by  the  windows,  on  the  opposite 
side,  which  would  be  catacornered  over  from  the  corner  by  the  livery 
stable. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  Starck  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  examining,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  the  office. 
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Q.  Tou  saw  parties  picking  up  cartridges  at  that  point? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.    I  do  not  remember  who  that  was,  now. 
Senator  Scott.  Cartridges,  or  shells? 
The  WrrNESS.  Empty  shells ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  Shells;  yes.    Thank  you.    I  said  cartridges. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  remarked  at  that  time  that  was  about  where  you  heard 
the  shooting  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  at  that  time  or  not. 
I  just  stopped  there,  and  they  were  picking  them  up,  and  some  one 
had  a  shell  and  showed  it  to  me.  I  was  going  to  the  office  and  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it  that  morning. 

Q.  You  had  no  prejudice  against  colored  soldiers? — A.  None  what- 
ever, sir ;  none  whatever. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  him  a  question  right  there,  before  I  forget  it  ?  You 
say  you  heard  some  talk  about  the  soldiers  having  trouble — having 
trouble  with  the  soldiers.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  soldiers  came 
there  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  was  after  they  came  there.  There  had  been  some 
little  trouble  between  local  people  and  the  soldiers,  I  had  heard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  while  that  firing  was  going  on? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  did  not  look  out  to  see? — A.  I  did  not  look  out  to  see. 
The  only  looking  out  I  did  was  when  I  saw  Dominguez  go  by,  or  the 
man  on  the  horse.  I  was  pretty  busy  taking  care  of  Mrs.  Porter 
along  about  that  time. 

Q.  She  was  in  an  excited  condition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  an  excited 
condition. 

Q.  How  many  children  were  in  your  house? — ^A.  I  have  two 
children. 

Q.  Were  they  awakened  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  were,  that 
night,  but  the  next  day  my  little  girl  was  telling  all  about  it.  She 
was  awakened,  and  was  scared,  and  just  stayed  m  the  bed  and  said 
nothing  at  all  until  the  next  day,  when  she  was  telling  about  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mr.  Porter,  if  I  understand  you,  you  were  asleep  when  the 
firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  awake,  and  the  first  thing  you  did  was  to  locate  the 
place,  as  nearly  as  you  could,  where  the  firing  was  occurring? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  where  did  you  conclude  the  firing  was  taking 
place  ? — ^A.  I  concluded  the  firmg  was  taking  place  down  toward  the 
post — ^what  we  call  the  post  there — ^which,  looking  out  on  Washington 
street  from  my  home,  would  be  to  my  left. 

Q.  Then  did  it  change  its  location? — A.  No;  the  firing  continued 
in  that  direction — from  the  left,  you  might  say,  down  in  front  of  us. 

Q.  Down  toward  the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Down  toward  the  Miller 
Hotel.  ^  , 
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Q.  As  though  they  were  coming  up  the  alley  ? — ^A.  And  at  that  time 
I  made  the  remark  to  Mrs.  Porter  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
danger  for  us  at  all.  I  said  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  here 
at  afl ;  the  firing  seems  to  be  all  over  in  that  direction." 

Q.  Did  it  finally  come  down  to  the  Miller  Hotel,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect? — A.  There  was  continuous  firing  down  that  way,  and 
I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Had  it  reached  the  Miller  Hotel  before  Dominguez  passed  you, 
or  after  he  passed  ? — A.  It  was  after  he  passed. 

Q.  After  ne  passed  ? — ^A.  That  would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  where  he  went  after  he  passed  in  front  of  your 
house  ? — ^A.  He  passed  in  front  of  the  house  and  turned  to  the  left. 

Q.  He  turned  to  the  left? — ^A.  I  saw  him  turn  around  the  comer. 
I  could  just  follow  him  that  far,  you  might  say,  looking  from  this 
point.  I  have  blinds  on  my  house — shutter  doors,  as  they  are  called — 
and  then  on  the  outside  of  that  a  wire  screen. 

Q.  You  had  a  wire  screen  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  by  looking  I  could 
see  that  he  went  down  that  way. 

Q.  Could  vou  see  through  that  wire  screen  except  when  you  looked 
straight  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  look  slanting  through  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could 
look  slanting  and  see  the  corner  very  well  from  where  I  stood. 

Q.  You  could  look  slanting  enough  to  see  the  comer,  but  you  could 
not  look  through  the  wire  screen  over  to  that  comer  that  I  am  point- 
ing to  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  you  could  not  see  that 
at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  look  through  a  wire  screen  such 
as  you  had  there  you  can  see  clearly  and  distmctly  only  when  you 
look  straight  through  it? — A.  You  could  look  and  see  distinctly  when 
you  looked  straight  through  it;  but  you  can  also  look  on  in  a 
glancing  direction  and  still  see  through  it.  You  can  look  through  it 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  How  large  a  web  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
size  is,  but  I  could  probably  get  an  idea  what  the  size  of  the  web  is 
by  figuring. 

Q.  It  is  not  material.  You  could  see  him  down  to  Thii-teenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  see  after  he  crossed  around  that 
lamp-post  there. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing  after  he  passed  around  about  the  Miller 
Hotel?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  firing  later  up  in  your  locality? — A.  Yes, 
sir — that  is,  when  I  went  back  to  the  door  the  second  time — and  Mrs. 
Porter  became  very  excited  then,  and  I  was  rather  wrong  in  my  im- 
pression that  the  firing  was  going  to  be  done  in  some  otlier  part  of 
the  town  altogether. 

Q.  You  heard  shots  that  appeared  to  be  fired  out  of  these  rifles? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  shots  that  appeared  to  be  from  any  other  kind  of 
guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  pistol  shots  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  a  couple  of  pistol  shots  before  the  men  who 
used  the  rifles  came  u^  and  fired  at  the  Starck  house  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  pistol  shot  fired  from  about  the  point  I  am 
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indicating,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  where  Mr.  Bolack's  place  is 
[indicating  on  map],  is  that  correct? — A.  Mr.  Bolack'sj  yes,  sir; 
that  is  correct — right  back  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  there. 

Q.  Could  you  have  heard  that,  if  there  had  been  a  pistol  shot 
there  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  could  if  I  had 

Q.  It  is  not  more  than  100  feet  from  your  house,  is  it,  to  the  point 
I  am  indicating? 

Senator  Frazier.  "  If  you  had  "  what? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  distance,  but  it  is  around  the  corner  on 
Thirteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Then  you  could  almost  see  that  point,  could  you  not — 25  or  30 
feet  from  Washington  street  on  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  I  prob- 
ably could. 

Q.  You  could  certainly  hear  a  .45  caliber  Colt  revolver  if  it  were  to 
be  fired  at  that  spot,  could  you  not? — A.  Yes,  if  I  happened  to  be  in 
my  home,  in  the  front  end,  I  probably  could. 

Q.  You  could  hear  it  if  it  was  fired  at  the  corner,  also,  could  you 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  witness  has  testified  that  he  fired  his  revolver  at  that  ^oint, 
and  then  again  at  the  comer — one  of  the  policemen. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  his  shots  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  All  you  heard  was  simply  the  firing  of  the  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  that  you  ever  heard  that  a  policeman  did 
some  firing  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  it. 

Q.  And  the  only  thing  you  have  a  recollection  of  is  hearing  the 
firing  of  these  men  on  that  comer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  just  where  they  were  locat«d?  I  do  not  know 
how  to  designate  these  corners.  Were  they  on  the  comer  diagonally 
across  from  your  house? — A.  I  should  judge  that  the  firing  I  heard 
the  second  time  I  came  to  the  door  was  right  there  J^indicating  on 
map].  There  is  the  livery  stable  there,  and  I  fixed  it  in  my  mind 
that  that  was  where  the  firing  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Where  would  the  men  be;  not  in  the  stable? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  out  on  the  street,  on  the  sidewalk,  right  there  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Where  is  "  right  there?  "  What  corner  is  it? — ^A.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets.  On  the  northeast  corner, 
as  I  suppose  we  would  call  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  that  would  be 
Uie  northeast  comer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  many  were  there,  firing? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  after  they  got  done  firing? — 
A.  There  was  a  shot  fired  from  that  comer,  and  afterwards  uiera 
was  firing  from  this  other  comer  [indicating]. 

Q.  Which  comer  is  that? 

Senator  Overman.  Bolack's  corner. 
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By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  This  corner  [indicating  on  map]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  other  one 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  southwest  corner? — A.  Let  us  see.  This  is 
the  northwest,  and  this  is  the  southwest;  yes,  that  would  be  the 
southwest. 

Q.  You  heard  firing  there,  and  that  was  the  last  firing? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  the  last  firing  I  heard,  and  after  that  there  was  a  scurry- 
ing of  feet,  and  I  judged  whoever  did  the  firing  ran  down  Thirteenth 
street  toward  Elizabeth  street,  in  front  of  what  we  call  Lon  ffill's 
place. 

Q.  What  place  ? — A.  Lon  Hill's  place.  His  house  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets,  opposite  the  livery 
stable  on  the  other  comer. 

Q.  On  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  right  in  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  southeast  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bolack's  place  was  here  [indicating]? — A.  No,  sir;  Bolack's 
place  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  This  is  Bolack's  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Bolack's  occupies 
this  part  of  the  block  here,  you  might  say.  That  is  vacant  in  there, 
now  [indicating],  and  is  used  as  a  "kind  of  garden. 

Q.  That  is  the  block  between  Washington  street  and  the  alley, 
fronting  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes;  and  here  is  his  solid  store, 
right  here,  at  the  comer. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  the  alley  immediately  in  rear  of  the  Miller 
Hotel  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  store  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  store  building. 

Q.  How  high  is  that  building? — A.  One  story,  I  think. 

Q.  One  story;  but  does  it  front  on  Thirteenth  street  and  the 
alley? — A.  It  fronts  on  Thirteenth  street,  and  I  think  it  has  a  side 
door  on  the  alley ;  but  it  fronts  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Is  it  close  up  by  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  down  to  the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  extending  back  on  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  one-story  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  looking  into  the  alley  here  on  Thirteenth  street,  toward 
the  fort,  you  have  Bolack's  store  on  one  side  and  the  Miller  Hotel  on 
the  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  how  high  there,  on  the  alley? — ^A.  Three 
stories. 

Q.  It  comes  out  square? — A.  It  comes  out  square  with  the  alley; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  alley  there ;  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  should  judge  it  was  about  25  feet,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Twenty -five  or  30  feet,  probably,  if  it  is  that 
wide. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  that  already.  Now,  Mr.  Porter,  did  you  see  any 
of  these  men  go  down  Washington  street  toward  Twelfth  street  after 
the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  did  go  down 
there? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  went  down  Thirteenth  street 
toward  Elizaoeth  street.    My  impression  is  that  they  went  down 
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Thirteenth  street.    The  noise  I  heard  I  located  as  going  down  Thir- 
teenth street. 
Q.  You  located  them  as  going  that  way  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Some  of  them  might  have  gone  down  the  other  street? — A.  They 
might  have  gone  down  any  street.    That  is  just  my  surmise ;  from  the 
noise  that  I  neard  I  thought  it  was. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  at  the  time? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  was  looking  out  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Porter  was  with  me,  and  I  wa^ 
looking  out  and  I  was  looking  in.    I  was  looking  every  way. 

Q.  But  you  were  looking  out  through  the  wire  screen  ?-^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  looked  out  several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  any  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Reflected  or  otherwise? — ^A.  ^o,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I 
heard  the  noise. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  anybody  at  all  ? — ^A.  Nobody  but  Domin- 
guez  passing  and  going  around  the  corner. 

Q.  You  recognized  him  on  the  white  horse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  recognized  somebody  walking  with  him? — A.  In  the 
street,  over  to  his  side. 

Q.  Was  it  one  man  or  was  it  two  men  with  him  ? — ^A.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  one  man  with  him — that  I  saw  distinctly  on  this 
side,  the  side  next  to  my  house ;  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  another  one. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  man  you  did  see? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  testified  on  a  former  occasion  that  there  were  two,  did  you 
not? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  did.  I  could  see  one,  and  my 
impression  was  that  there  was  another  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

Q.  You  have  a  distinct  impression  that  you  saw  one,  and  you  might 
have  seen  another? — A.  My  impression  was  that  there  was  one,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  another  one  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  How  rapidly  were  they  moving? — ^A.  Very  deliberately;  slow; 
just  in  a  walk.     You  can  not  even  say  in  a  fast  walk. 

Q.  Were  they  talking? — A.  Really,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  they  continued  in  that  slow,  deliberate  way  until  after  they 
disappeared  out  of  sight  around  the  comer? — ^A.  Down  ThirteenlJti 
street ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  all  three  of  them  go  out  of  sight? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
just  saw  the  horse,  with  the  rider  go  around  the  corner.  I  didn't  see 
any  of  the  others. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  man  with  Dominguez  went? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  he  went? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  were  two  of  them  you  do  not  know  where  either  of 
them  went? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  just  saw  Dominguez  go  around  the  corner 
on  his  horse. 

Q.  Senator  Bulkeley  calls  my  attention  to  your  testimony  as  given 
before  Mr.  Purdy. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  reported  here,  at  pages  110  and  111  of  this  book  I  am 
reading  from,  part  2  of  Senate  document  No.  155,  as  saying  this : 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  the  persons  who  were  doing  the  shooting? — ^A.  No ;  I  could 
not  distinguish  them  at  alL    We  liave  a  double-shutter  door,  and  on  the  out- 
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side  a  wire  screen,  and  In  looking  through  It  kind  of  sideways  you  could  see 
nothing  but  something  moying — except  when  I  looked  straight  out  and  saw  the 
man  on  the  white  horse  and  the  two  men  walking  alongside.  I  remarked  to  my 
wife  then,  and  have  since  thought,  that  If  there  was  any  shooting  outside  that 
was  a  conspicuous  place  for  a  man  to  be — on  a  white  horae. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  does  that  help  you  to  remember  whether  there  were  two 
men  or  only  one? — A.  As  I  say,  my  impression  was  that  there  were 
two  men,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  it.  I  will  not  say.  I  know 
distinctly  that  there  was  one  man,  and  I  have  the  impression  that 
there  was  another  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  with  him,  but 
I  can  not  say  positively,  and  I  expect  my  testimony  should  have  shown 
the  same  thing.     It  was  my  desire  to  give  that  kmd  of  testimony. 

Q.  In  another  place,  on  page  110  of  the  same  volume,  you  say, 
speaking  of  the  firing  at  that  corner  and  of  the  men  who  did  it — 

I  could  not  say  where  they  came  from,  unless  from  the  street  back  of  the 
livery  stable. 

What  street  would  that  be  ? — A.  That  would  be  that  alley.  There 
is  an  alley  back  of  the  livery  stable  that  runs  down  back  of  my  home 
there. 

Q.  That  would  be  between  Washington  and  Adams  streets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  between  Washington  and  Adams.  Now,  I  heard  no  noise, 
nothing  at  all,  no  noise  any  place,  excepting  the  firing  out  in  front, 
until  this  firing  started  in  front  of  the  livery  stable,  and  tliat  was 
why  I  made  the  remark  to  Mrs.  Porter,  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  here ;  the  firing  seems  to  be  all  over  the  other  way." 

Q.  Let  me  read  further  from  this: 

I  can't  say  that  I  distinguished  any  flashes  or  anything  of  this  sort;  It  was 
evident,  though,  that  they  were  shooting  toward  the  Miller  Hotel. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  [Reading] : 

In  that  direction,  and  after  they  had  flred  probably  a  volley  or  two  there  was 
another  scurry  of  feet,  and  they  rushed  over  here  on  the  opposite  corner, 
still  on  Washington  street,  firing  again,  and  after  they  had  discharged  their 
arms  there  they  rushed  down  toward  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Porter,  "  Well,  they  have  gone  away  from  here,  anyhow." 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  when  they  were  firing  up  here  on  the  comer 
that  they  were  firing  toward  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  From  in  front 
of  the  livery  stable ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  hit  the  Miller  Hotel  with  Bolack's  store  where  it 
is  ? — A.    Oh,  yes ;  they  could  hit  the  Miller  Hotel  all  right. 

Q.  That  is,  the  upper  part  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  upper  stories. 

Q.  Shooting  over  the  top  of  the  store? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  vou  know  where  they  were  firing ;  whether  they  were  firing 
at  the  Miller  Hotel,  or  what  direction  they  were  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazieb: 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  firing  into  the  Starck  house 
from  in  front  of  the  livery  stable  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  see  shells  picked  up  there  the  next  morning? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  Starck  house  was  shot  into? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Starck 
house  was  shot  into. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  drill  while  the  troops  were  in  Browns- 
ville ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  attended  a  drill. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  It  was  your  expression,  I  believe, 
that  the  soldiers  had  had  some  difficulty  in  town  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  got  into  some  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  trouble  was? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
I  heard  that  one  of  them  had  been  knocked  down  for  running  into 
some  white  ladies,  and  another  had  some  trouble  in  a  saloon,  and  just 
general  remarks  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  about  getting  even? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  hear  any  threats? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  threats. 

Q.  Or  any  menaces  of  any  land  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  diid  not  hear  of  any  meetings  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no,  I  did  not.  I  never  was  called  in 
inv  meetings,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  meetings  being 
held. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  meetings  being  held  by  the  citizens? — A. 
Xo;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  were  not  invited  into  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  invited 
into  it 

Q.  Now,  you  said  the  reports  of  these  rifles  did  not  sound  like  Win- 
di^ters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  vou  distinguish  between  the  crack  of  a  Krag  and  a  Win- 
chester and  a  Springfield  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell 
the  difference  between  a  Springfield  and  a  Winchester,  but  I  think 
I  could  tell  the  difference  between  a  Krag  and  a  Winchester.  I  am 
fimiliar  with  the  sound  of  the  Winchester.  I  have  been  in  Texas 
off  and  on  for  twenty  years,  and  have  done  some  hunting,  and  I  have 
been  on  the  frontier  a  great  deal  of  mv  life,  and  one  becomes  familiar 
with  the  sound  of  a  Winchester,  handling  that  kind  of  an  arm. 

Q.  You  think  this  was  a  different  Bound  from  what  a  Winchester 
would  make  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  sound  of  the  gun,  the  pumping  of  the 
gun  especially,  and  also  the  firing.  It  is  a  high-charged  IbulTet,  and 
it  is  quick. 

Q.  But  vou  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  Krag- Jorgensen  or  a 
Springfield? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  not  a  Winchester? — A.  I  do  not ;  no. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  not  a  Winchester,  but  it  might  have  been 
either  a  Krag  or  a  Springfield,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  The  only 
•nswer  I  can  give  to  that  is  that  this  pumping  of  this  gun  which  you 
have  here  makes  the  exact  sound  that  I  heard  that  night  when  those 
guns  were  being  pumped  at  the  side  of  my  house.  I  do  not  know 
now  it  sounds  when  you  load  or  unload  a  Springfield,  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  this  souijd  is  absolutely  the  same  sound.  I  mean  the 
sound  of  this  gun  that  you  just  had  here. 

Q.  That  was  a  Krag  gun  that  Senator  Lodge  used,  and  this  was 
exactly  the  same  thing,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ovebman.  They  both  have  the  same  action. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  Krag? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  either  one  of 
those  guns. 
Q.  Now,  let  me  pimip  it  [illustrating]. — A.  That  is  tiie  stuff. 
Q.  That  is  "  the  stuff. ^'    That  is  the  same  thing,  is  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Now  try  the  other — the  Springfield. 

Senator  Hemenwat.  The  Springfield  makes  the  same  kind  of  a 
noise. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  other  gun  which  I  now  have  is  a  carbine. 
That  makes  about  the  same  noise,  doesn't  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  hardly 
think  it  is  as  clear  as  the  other  in  sound. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  In  all  the  excitement  of  that  few  minutes  do  you  think  you 
could  tell  the  difference  between  them? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know;   I 
just  simply  recognized  the  sound  of  that  gun  when  it  was  sounded 
there,  and  it  was  very  quiet  along  about  that  time. 

By  Senator  Foraker  [illustrating  with  the  Springfield  rifle]  : 

Q.  Now,  listen  to  this.  Can  you  recognize  the  difference? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  could — that  and  the  other  gim. 

Q.  In  the  nighttime,  under  such  excitement  as  those,  you  would 
not  be  apt  to  detect  the  difference  between  shoving  the  bolt  back 
and  forth  in  a  Krag  and  a  Springfield,  would  youT— A.  Well,  no; 
I  don't  suppose  I  would.  I  was  listening  for  sounds  that  night,  and 
we  heard  the  pumping  of  those  guns;  that  is  aU. 

Q.  And  the  pumping  of  the  gun  was  something  like  this? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  very  much  the  same  when  a  Winchester  is  worked,  isn't 
it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  We  will  bring  one  up  here  and  see. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  have  lived 
there  ever  since  a  year  ago,  I  think.  I  went  there  about  the  Ist  of 
December  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Dominguez? — ^A.  Well, 
I  know  him ;  yes,  sir.  I  know  him  and  knew  him  probably  in  a  way 
ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  How  is  the  lieutenant  of  police  in  Brownsville  appointed  or 
elected — by  the  mayor? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  guess  he  is  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  local  politics.  I 
have  been  too  busy  to  know  anything  about  any  local  affairs.  I 
think  he  is  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  lieutenant  of  police  in  Brownsville? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.    He  has  been  there  ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Is  he  a  popular  sort  of  a  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  considered 
a  very  good  man.    He  is  a  good  Mexican,  a  good  man. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  Government  service,  was  he  not,  before  he  was 
made  lieutenant  of  police  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  khow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation? — ^A.  I  know  his  reputa- 
tion there  in  Brownsville. 
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Q.  Is  he  considered  a  good  officer? — A.  Considered  a  good  officer, 
a  good  man. 

Q.  Generally  thought  well  of  and  liked  by  the  people? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and,  he  is  an  exceptionally  good  Mexican.  Tnere  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

By  Senator  Wakneb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Porter,  you  say  your  wife  was  very  much  excited  at  that 
time  and  hysterical? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  give  much  attention  to  looking  out  on  the 
street? — ^A.  No, sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  did  look  out  you  saw  the  lieutenant  of  police  pass 
by? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  excitement  there  you  would  not  pretend  to  say 
whether  two  pistol  shots  or  more  were. fired  from  across  the  street? — 
A  No, sir ;  Iwould not. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  without  your  having  heard  them? — ^A. 
They  might  have  been.  You  understand  that  between  the  time  that 
Dominguez  passed  by  on  his  horse  I  took  Mrs.  Porter  back  into  the 
hall  and  set  her  down  and  talked  to  her  and  reasoned  with  her — 
tried  to  quiet  her  as  much  as  I  could  and  got  her  to  sit  down — and 
she  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  no  further  trouble  there.  I  ex- 
plained to  her  that  I  thought  the  shooting  was  in  the  other  part  of 
town;  that  there  was  no  danger  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  so 
forth,  talking  to  her;  and  after  I  got  her  quieted  I  again  went  to  the 
door,  and  about  the  time  when  I  got  to  the  door  was  when  this  second 
firing  started  in  right  at  our  right,  and  then  she  came  charging  for- 
ward again,  and  my  time  was  very  much  occupied  in  taking  care  of 
her  after  that. 

Q.  So  I  say,  in  the  midst  of  this  shooting  going  on  there  you  would 
not  pretend  to  say  whether  two  pistol  shots  were  fired  there  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  know  in  what  direction  the  soldiers  wfent  when  they 
left  Thirteenth  street  and  Washington,  the  corner? — A.  Nothing 
more  than  my  impression  was  that  they  rushed  down  Thirteenth 
street  toward  Elizaoeth. 

Q.  How  about  the  firing  then? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  how  many  vol- 
lejrs  there  were — seemingly  a  volley  fired  in  front  of  the  livery 
stable,  and  they  rushed  across  the  street.  My  impression  was  they 
were  firing  from  that  comer,  and  then  there  was  a  scurrying,  and 
then  they  were  off  again. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  one  question.  You  say  you  saw  the  picking  up 
of  these  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  people  gathered  on  the 
comer. 

Q.  Gathered  on  the  comer  in  the  morning,  picking  up  those 
shells? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  think  you  said  some  one  showed  you 
one  of  the  shells. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  shell  was  it  ? — A.  Well.  I  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion about  it  at  all  any  more  than  it  was  a  rifle  shell. 

Q.  It  was  a  rifle  shell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  rifle  shell  of  some  kind.  I 
don't  know  what  it  was. 
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Q.  It  might  have  been  a  Winchester  shell  ? — ^A.  I  really  could  not 
tell  anything  about  what  it  was ;  am^thing  more  than  it  was  a  shell. 
Q.  A  rifle  shell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  wasnurrying  down  to  the  office. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  You  would  have  known  if  it  was  a  Winchester  shell,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say. — A.  I  would  if  I  had  looked  at  it  particularly,  but 
I  did  not  look  at  it  any  more  than  they  had  shells  in  their  hands  and 
said,  "  Here  are  some  shells  that  were  picked  up,"  and  some  remark 
was  made.    I  never  stopped  there.    I  went  right  along. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  house  to  Twelfth  street — about  how 
f ar^  in  feet  ? — A.  Those  blocks  are  pretty  long  blocks  in  there. 

Q.  Three  hundred  feet? — A.  I  should  judge  so — pretty  long  blocks 
in  there;  that  is  on  Twelfth  street  you  know.  You  are  speudng  of 
between  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  shuffling  of  feet  that  you  heard  when  the  soldiers  dis- 
appeared, when  you  thought  they  were  going  away,  if  it  had  been  on 
Twelfth  street  could  you  have  heard  that  down  at  your  house? — A. 
No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  So  in  that  way  you  identify  the  soldiers  as  disappearing  down 
Thirteenth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  think  you  would  have  heard  the  noise  on 
Twelfth  street  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  on  Eleventh  street  you  would  not,  positively  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  positively  not. 

Q.  And  your  first  impression  was  that  the  soldiers A.  My  im- 
pression was  that  the  noise  was  right  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  These  scurrying  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  scurrying  feet.  To 
explain  that  more  fully,  along  in  front  of  Lon  Hill's  comer,  as  we 
call  it,  there  is  a  brick  house,  and  there  is  an  old  sidewalk  that  has 
been  laid  there  with  brick  for  quite  a  number  of  years  evidently, 
and  it  is  a  sand  brick  that  they  make  there 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  bricks  are  some  of  them  worn,  worn  in  the 
center  or  worn  on  the  edges,  and  all  kinds  of  sizes,  and  in  walldng 
over  it  a  man  has  got  to  be  a  high  stepper  to  go  along  there  and  not 
make  very  much  noise,  and  that  probably  brought  about  the  noise 
more  than  anything  else — that  sound  of  scurrying. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 
Q.  But  is  it  your  impression  that  those  troops  did  not  go  any  far- 
ther up  Washington  street,  and  went  back  down  Thirteenth  ? — A,  My 
impression  is  that  the  people  that  shot  on  that  comer  went  aown 
toward  Elizabeth  street.  Tnat  is  where  I  located  the  noise — as  going 
that  way. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Boiack's  house  or  store  as  being  on  Thirteenth 
and  the  corner  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  extending  bade  to  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  that  house  cover  the  entire  space  between  the  alley  and 
Washington  street  along  Thirteenth  ? — ^A.  No ;  let  me  show  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  go  and  describe  it  on  the  map. 

A.  [Indicating  on  the  map.]  Bolack's  store  is  on  this  comer. 
Now,  what  do  you  want  to  know  t 

By  Senator  Fsazikr  : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  Bolack's  store  covers  the  entire  space 
between  the  alley  and  Washington  street  on  Thirteenth. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  up  from  the  alley  does  it  extend  ? — A.  I  should  judge 
it  covers  probably  three-quarters  of  the  block. 

Q.  That  is,  three-quarters  of  the  distance  from  the  alley  toward 
Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  on  the  comer  of  Washington  street  and  Thirteenth, 
thai! — A.  There  is  nothing  there  except  a  garden.  There  is  a  grape 
ufoor  in  there. 

Q.  Is  there  no  house  at  all? — ^A.  No  house  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  store  extends  from  the  alley  along  Thirteenth  street 
up  perhaps  how  many  feet? — ^A.  Three-quarters  of  the  way  to  the 
comer. 

Q.  Three-quarters  of  the  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  entire  distance  is  120  feet,  then  it  would  extend  three- 
Ijnarters  of  that? — ^A-  Three-quarters  of  that;  his  store  fronts  on 
Thirteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  I  see  in  your  testimony  that  you  say  vou  stayed  in  the  house,  you 
vent  to  bed,  were  not  much  disturbed,  ancl  went  to  sleep.  How  long 
after  the  footing  was  over  did  that  happen? — A.  Well,  I  expect 
I»obably  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  after  the  shooting  was  over. 

Q.  Practically  right  after? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  after  the  shooting 
was  over  I  went  to  bed.     I  had  to  get  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  You  had  no  great  uneasiness  about  the  condition  of  things  there 
b  the  city? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Not  enough  to  disturb  your  slumbers? — ^A.  No,  sir.  It  takes  a 
whole  lot  to  disturb  my  slumbers. 

By  Senator.  Frazter  : 

Q.  At  what  point  in  Mr.  Bolack's  house  is  the  doorway,  as  it  fronts 
on  Thirteenth  street — about  the  middle  of  the  house  or  at  either 
side? — A.  He  lives  in  the  house,  as  well  as  having  his  store  in  the 
bouse.  My  impression  and  my  memory  is  that  he  has  a  window  in 
this  side,  and  then  there  is  a  hall.  His  entrance  to  his  residence  part 
of  the  building  is  in  through  here  [indicating].  His  store  doors  are 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  the  comer  of  the  alley  is  the  door  to  his 
store? — A.  He  has  doors  all  the  way  along  here  when  they  are  opened 
up.  There  kre  three  or  four  doors,  from  the  alley  along,  that  he 
throws  open. 

Q.  Is  there  a  recess,  a  door  setting  back  from  the  front  of  the 
building  slightly  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  entrance  into  his  residence  portion  • 
of  the  building. 

Q.  There  are  several  doors  along  there? — A.  There  are  several 
doors  here;  yes,  sir;  and  I  remember  that  there  is  a  door  here  that 
comes  out  on  the  alley  from  the  side. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  I  have  got  to  get  something  straightened  out.  On  which 
side  of  that  street  is  Mr.  Bolack's  place,  as  you  go  from  Washingtoa 
street  down  toward  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  It  is  on  this  side  [indi- 
cating], 

Q.  On  the  left-hand  side  going  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  immediately  beside  Bolack's  place? — ^A.  Lon  Hill  has 
a  place.  There  are  several  buildings.  I  don't  know  who  owns  those 
buildings,  except  Lou  Hill  is  on  the  corner. 

Q.  'miat  kind  of  a  place  is  that? — ^A.  ,Lon  Hill's  is  a  one-story 
building.  ^ 

Q.  Wliat  business  is  carried  on  there? — A.  At  that  time  I  think 

Srobably  it  was  closed  up — was  not  open  at  all ;  he  had  it  closed  up. 
Tow  he  has  a  real-estate  business  there.  Then  there  is  a  building 
right  beside  Bolack's,  as  I  remember,  right  beside  his  two-story  build- 
ing, or  the  corner,  there  is  a  little  building,  a  one-story  building,  if  I 
remember  right. 

By  Senator  0\'erman  : 

Q.  Where  is  King's  place? — A.  The  King  Building? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  on  the  corner,  right  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Where  is  the  "  Hat  "  store? 

Senator  Frazier.  The  Hat  corner,  a  place  with  a  sign  of  a  hat  or 
something  like  that. — A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  description  as 
that.    King's  building  is  a  two-story  building.    That  is  on  the  comer. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Is  there  a  jewelry  store  in  there? — A.  No. 

Q,  Is  that  the  corner  of  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  ? — A.  No ;  that  is 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth.  Judge  Wells  has  his  office 
np  over  it — a  lawyer's  office. 

Q.  That  is  right  across  the  street  from  Bolack's? — A.  No;  right 
across  from  the  Miller  Hotel.  There  is  an  alley,  and  Bolack's  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  where  the  house  is  that  is  called  the  "  House 
of  the  Sombrero,"  or  the  hat  house. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  not  Mr.  Bolack's  place,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  as  we  get  the  impression. — A.  They  name  a  great  many 
of  their  houses  and  stores  down  there.    They  give  them  names. 

Q.  A  witness  whom  we  had  -here  yesterday  said  there  is  a  silver- 
smith's shop  there  now.    This  is  the  testimony : 

Q.  In  what  building  was  that  doorway? — A.  In  what  we  call  the  "  House  of 
the  Sombrero."    There  is  a  silversmith's  shop  there  now. 

Q.  Where  was  Bolack's  place? — A.  Here  it  Is  [Indicating]. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  o(  Thirteenth  street  from  the  Sombrero  House? — A. 
Mr.  Bolack's  house  Is  here  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  and  the  Som- 
brero House  Is  here  between  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth. 

Can  you  tell  from  that  what  house  it  was? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know 
the  Sombrero  House. 
Q.  I  will  read  further: 

Q.  What  Is  on  the  other  side? — A.  Between  Washington  street  and  this  alley 
is  the  House  of  the  Sombrero.  At  one  time  there  was  a  bat  store  there,  and 
that  Is  why  they  call  it  that 
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A.  Does  it  say  whether  it  is  a  two-story  building?  There  is  a  two- 
story  building. 

Q.  He  does  not  say  about  that.  He  said  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  it.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  is  a  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Thirteenth  street,  just  below  Washington,  that  has  a  doorway 
in  it  in  which  a  man  could  stand? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 
It  is  filled  in  with  buildings  all  the  way  through.  It  is  a  block  of 
buildings. 

TBSTIMOKS'  OF  CHAKL.E8  E.  HAKMOm}. 

Charles  E.  Hammond,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Your  name  in  full  is  Charles  E.  Hammond  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? — A.  At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  at  present,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  About  47. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Texas? — A.  Of  Illinois. 

Q.  What  part  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Sixty  miles  east  of  St.  Louis  and 
100  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

Q.  ^\^len  did  you  go  to  Texas?— A.  In  1890. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Real  estate,  at  present. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August 
of  last  year,  at  the  time  of  what  we  speak  of  as  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town? — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  stopping  then?-^A.  At  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  That  is  marked  No.  5  there  on  that  map.  Do  you  see  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Elizabeth  and 
Thirteenth. 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  had  just  gotten 
in  that  evening  on  the  evening  train. 

Q.  WTiere  were  jj^ou  at  the  time  you  first  heard  firing? — A.  I  was 
sitting  in  front  of  the  hotel.  .  There  is  a  porch  out  in  front.  This 
diagram  represents  the  main  building,  and  tnen  there  is  a  porch  out  in 
front — about  an  8  or  9  foot  porch. 

Q.  That  is  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  farther  on 
out  is  a  brick  pavement.  I  was  sitting  on  the  brick  pavement,  with 
my  feet  up  on  one  of  the  posts. 

Q.  Through  the  center  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  courtway  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  house  is  built  in  the  old  Mexican  style — a  large  court 
down  through  the  center. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  you  first  heard — in  what  direction  as  to 
the  fort? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  could  locate  it,  it  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  alley,  where  the  alley  runs  into  the  post  property ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  alley. 

Q.  That  is  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  that  shooting  continued,  which  way  did  it  come  up  into 
the  town — that  is,  from  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  up  toward  Thirteenth 
or  Fourteenth  ? — A.  First  there  were  two  or  three  shots.  Then  there 
was  a  voUey,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  the  bugle  conunenced 
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to  blow.  Then  immediately  following  that  bugle  call  there  was  a 
volley  fired  down  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Whereabouts  on  Elizabeth  street,  as  nearly  as  you  could  deter- 
mine from  the  sound — that  is,  your  judgments— A.  Well,  we  were 
sitting  right  here.   The  King  Building  is  on  this  comer. 

Q.  The  King  Building  is  on  the  opposite  comer,  across  Thirteenth 
street,  from  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  second  volley  of 
shots  was  fired  from  the  mouth  of  this  street,  or  from  the  inside  of 
the  post;  I  could  not  tell  whioh.  Now,  just  beyond  the  Miller  Hotel, 
just  about  here  [indicating]  is  Doctor  Thorn's  residence. 

Q.  Doctor  Thorn's  residence,  then,  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  his  residence  faces  clear  out  to  the  street.  There  is  no 
veranda  in  front  at  all ;  and  the  second  volley  of  shots  was  necessarily 
fired  from  this  side  of  the  street  [indicatmg],  because  they  went 
over  our  heads  and  struck  the  street.  Two  or  three  bullets  struck  the 
street  here,  and  one  struck  the  King  Building  just  about  here  [indi- 
cating]. Then  the  firing  ceased  here  and  it  moved  over  toward  the 
alley  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  And  came  up  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  second  volley 
was  very  preceptible.  We  could  hear  the  whiz  of  the  bullets  very 
perceptibly,  and  could  hear  them  strike  the  street  and  that  building, 
and  that  is  when  we  got  up  and  moved  in. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  time  for  retiring  1 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  moved  in  where  ? — A.  Into  the  hotel ;  got  out  of  the  range 
of  those  bullets. 

Q.  AVhen  you  speak  of  a  volley,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^A. 
Well,  a  dozen  or  more  shots.  I  don't  know  whether  there  were  10, 15, 
or  20 ;  it  was  a  volley. 

Q.  Just  tell  what  occurred  then — what  you  did  and  what  occurred — 
in  your  own  way. — A.  When  the  first  shots  were  fired,  the  first  three 
or  four  shots,  and  then  the  voUey^this  young  fellow  Mikeshell  that 
I  was  talking  to,  he  remarked,  "What  is  that? "  I  said  "That  is 
just  some  drunken  niggers  down  at  the  post."  He  said,  "  How  do  you 
know  ?"  I  said,  "  That  is  the  crack  of  a  Krag,"  and  then  this  volley 
was  fired  down  Elizabeth  street  and  we  heard  those  bullets  and  I 
remarked,  "  We  had  better  get  up  and  go  in  the  house,  because 
those  fellows  are  shooting  down  Elizabeth  street."  We  walked  into 
the  hotel,  and  on  the  south  wall  of  the  building  there  was  a  Western 
Union  clock,  and  as  we  walked  in  I  glanced  up  at  the  clock  and  it  was 
nine  minutes  to  12,  and  I  remarked  that  we  were  sitting  up  a  good 
deal  later  than  I  thought.  There  was  a  desk  under  the  clock,  and  we 
walked  up  to  that  and  continued  our  conversation.  He  had  asked 
me  relative  to  our  school  laws,  and  I  was  explaining  our  school  laws 
as  we  sat  together.  I  did  not  realize,  and  neither  did  he,  that  there 
was  any  danger,  for  we  had  gotten  out  of  the  range  of  the  bullets. 
We  sat  under  the  clock  and  continued  our  conversation  for  probably  a 
minute  or  two.  The  shots  were  still  going  on,"  but  seemed  to  be 
down — farther  down  toward  the  mouth  of  the  alley — quite  a  little 
way  off  from  us,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  the  firing 
then  began  back  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  That  is,  back  of  the  Miller  Hotel?— A.  Of  the  Miller  Hotel; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  say  back  of  the  hotel,  what  do  you  mean? — A.  I 
mean  in  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
volleys  back  there — quite  a  continued  shooting — and  I  remarked  to 
him, "  Those  fellows  have  kicked  in  the  back  gate  and  are  firing  down 
this  court." 

Q.  That  is,  the  court  of  the  hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  said,  "  We 
had  better  get  out  of  the  light  and  get  in  the  dark."  So  we  stepped 
back  into  the  wash  room,  which  was  immediately  back  of  the  office. 
We  stood  there  probably  a  minute,  and  he  said.  "  I  am  going  to  bed." 
I  said,  "  Mikeshell,  you  are  taking  a  good  deal  of  a  chance  in  going 
out."  He  had  to  go  across  the  court  to  get  upstairs,  to  go  to  bed.  I 
said, "  You  have  got  to  cross  that  court  and  it  is  dangerous.  You  had 
better  not  go."  He  said,  "  I  am  going,  anyhow,"  and  he  went  out 
through  the  window  and  left,  and- 1  have  not  seen  him  since.  I 
stood  there  a  little  while — a  minute  or  two — and  then  the  shooting 
began  aroimd  on  Thirteenth  street,  on  the  Thirteenth  street  side  of 
the  hotel. 

Then  it  soimded  as  if  it  was  all  around  me,  down  in  the  court  and 
in  the  alley  and  on  the  Thirteenth  street  side.  About  that  time  the 
night  clerk  came  down,  and  he  went  behind  the  counter  and  got  a 
Winchester  shotgun  out  and  began  to  put  it  together,  and  I  walked 
out  then  to  where  he  was,  and  he  loaded  his  gun,  and  he  said,  "  We 
had  better  go  back  into  the  sample  room.  It  is  safer  back  in  there  than 
it  is  here,"  and  he  said,  "  I  believe  those  fellows  are  going  to  raid  the 
hotel.  I  will  set  the  gun  down  just  inside  the  door,  and  if  they  break 
in,  the  first  one  that  gets  to  the  gun,  let  him  have  it,  we  will  get 
some  of  them ; "  and  he  and  I  stepped  inside  the  sample  room.  It 
was  dark  there.  There  was  an  acetylene  lamp  burning  in  the  office. 
We  stepped  to  a  window  on  the  Thirteenth  street  side.  The  office 
is  here  [indicating],  and  on  back  there  it  is  probably  about  20  feet. 

Q-  That  is  in  uie  front  of  the  hotel  and  in  the  corner? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  right  in  this  corner.  Immediately  back  of  the  office  a  wood  par- 
tition runs  across.  Here  is  a  window.  We  stepped  ^)ack  into  the 
sample  room,  and  in  this  comer,  right  up  next  to  the  window;  just 
beyond  the  window  there  is  a  door. 

Q.  That  window  opens  out  on  to  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  beyond  that  there  is  a  door.    I  stepped  in  this  door. 

Q-  You  mean  just  as  you  went  up  toward  the  alley  from  the  win- 
dow?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  towar4  the  alley  from  the  window  is  a  door. 
The  shooting  then  seemed  to  be  all  around  the  hotel.  Well,  while  I 
stood  in  that  comer  I  heard  a  horse  go  by,  a  man  go  by  on  horseback, 
and  I  heard  a  nigger  say  "  There  goes  the  son  of  a  bitch.  Let  him 
have  it." 

Q.  You  say  son  of  a  bitch.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  said, 
"  There  goes  the  son  of  a  bitch,  let  him  have  it,"  and  I  heard  muffled 
conversation,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  see  every  shot,  but 
I  oould  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns  through  the  crack  of  the  window 
and  under  the  door.  I  stood  in  that  comer,  and  while  I  was  there 
I  heard  the  town  clock  strike  12,  and  after  the  firing  had  ceased  I 
walked  back  into  the  office,  and  it  was  5  minutes  after  12. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  a  negro  use  the  expression,  the  words  that 
you  have  given,  which  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that? — A.  Well,  I  know  it  was  a  nigger, 
just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  a  Dutchman  I  would  know  it  was  a 
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Dutchman,  and  if  it  had  been  a  Mexican  I  would  have  known  it  was 
a  Mexican. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  had  been  a  Dutchman  and  he  spoke  broken  Eng- 
lish?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  broken  English — that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  And  the  dialect  you  took  from  the  sound  of  the  voice? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  dialect. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  form  an  opinion,  a  conclusive  opinion,  as 
to  who  those  were  that  were  doing  the  shooting,  whether  negroes  or 
white  men? — A.  Why,  I  knew  it  was — I  knew  in  reason — I  had  no 
idea  of  anything  else  but  what  it  was  the  soldiers  from  the  post,  and 
from  the  language,  from  the  conversation  that  I  heard  out  there, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  it  was  the  nigger  troops. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  then  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  have  not  had  any 
since. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  said  "  the  sound  of  a  Krag,"  did  you  mean  to 
distinguish  that  it  was  a  Krag  and  not  a  Springfield? — A.  I  mean 
by  its  being  a  Krag  that  it  was  a  high-pressure  bullet.  I  was  in 
Brownsville  off  and  on— occasionally  went  down  to  the  post  to  see  a 
game  of  ball,  but  never  paid  any  attention  and  did  not  know  whether 
the  troops  used  a  Ki&g  or  a  Springfield  or  what  they  did  use,  but 
what  I  meant  was  that  it  was  a  high-pressure  bullet;  it  was  not  a 
six-shooter. 

By  Senator  Petttts  : 

Q.  What  was  the  expression  which  you  repeated? — A.  T^Tien  he 
asked  me  what  that  was  ? 

Q.  No ;  you  said  you  heard  some  one  exclaim  in  the  street. — A.  Oh, 
I  heard  a  nigger's  voice  say,  "  There  goes  the  son  of  a  bitch ;  let  him 
have  it." 

By  Senator  Waeneb  : 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had,  if  any,  in  handling  firearms? — 
A.  I  was  raised  in  the  hardware  business.  My  father  was  in  the 
hardware  business  at  Ashley,  111.,  from  1863  to  1904,  and  I  spent  mv 
entire  life  in  the  hardware  business  up  until  the  last  six  years.  1 
hunted  a  great  deal ;  in  fact,  I  went  to  Texas  on  account  of  my  health, 
and  I  spent  a  good  part  of  my  time  hunting,  and  I  have  handled  both 
black  powder  and  white  powder — hunted  with  both. 

Q.  You  say  your  father  was  in  the  hardware  business.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  business— —  A.  We  handled  all  kinds  of  firearms  and 
cartridges,  of  course. 

Q.  Where  was  that  place  of  business? — ^A.  Ashley,  111. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  nad  gone  back  into  the  sample  room — I  sup- 
pose that  was  a  wet  sample  room  ? — ^A.  No :  it  was  not  a  wet  sample 
room.  Senator.  It  was  a  room  where  the  drummers  displayed  their 
samples.  If  it  had  been  a  wet  sample  room  it  would  have  had  a  light 
in  it,  and  I  would  not  have  gone  in  there. 

Q.  Well,  you  remained  there  how  long? — A.  I  remained  there 
from  the  time  I  went  in  until  five  minutes  after  12.  I  should  say — 
of  course  it  is  guesswork  as  to  tiie  length  of  time  that  I  was  in  the 
office — but  I  should  say  from  the  time  I  went  in  the  office  until  I  went 
in  the  sample  room  was  possibly  four  minutes ;  three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  You  remained  there  until  the  firing  had  ceased? — A.  The  firing 
had  all  ceased. 
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Q-  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  walked  into  the  office,  and  then 
tight  out  from  the  office  into  the  court,  and  upstairs. 

Q.  To  your  room  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  room  was  on  what  floor? — A.  On  the  third  floor. 

Q-  Who  was  it  that  had  a  room  opposite  you  on  the  third  floor  ? — 
A  Mr.  Chace,  a  locomotive  engineer. 

Q.  Was  he  there  that  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  go  into  Mr.  Chace's  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  you  made  any  remark  there  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  Chace  as  to  who  it  was  doing  the  shooting? — :A.  I  did. 
I  went  into  Mr.  Chace's  room,  and  Chace  said,  "  This  is  pretty 
tough  ? "  and  I  said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "  Is  anybody  killed  ? "  I  said, 
"Not  that  I  know  anything  about.  I  iAunk  it  is  just  the  soldiers 
from  Uie  post  are  shooting  up  the  town.  I  don't  think  ttiey  have 
been  trying  to  kill  anybody."  I  did  not  realize  then  that  there  was 
any  danger,  that  anybody  was  hurt :  and  then  the  little  Mexican  office 
boy  came  to  my  room,  and  he  said,  "  There  are  three  or  four  dead 
men  out  on  the  street."  He  took  me  down  to  the  end  of  the  hall 
where  there  was  a  window  looked  out  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  he 

f»inted  them  out.  He  said,  "  Don't  you  see  them  lyinjg  over  there  ?  " 
told  him,  "  That  is  just  the  shadows  of  the  posts.''  There  are  some 
posts  along  on  the  street.  He  said,  "  Yes,  but  there  is  the  lieutenant's 
norse,  and  there  is  the  lieutenant  of  police,"  and  I  then  raised  the" 
window  and  looked  out  across,  the  street  and  saw  the  lieutenant's 
borse  lying  out  there,  or  saw  a  white  horse  lying  out  there,  and  the 
next  morning  I  saw  that  it  was  the  lieutenant's  horse. 

Q.  Where  was  that  horse  lying,  with  reference  to  the  Miller 
Hotel? — A.  Diagonally  across,  in  front  of Wreford  &  Bistera's  place, 
diagonally  across  the  street. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 
Q.  On  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  No,  sir;  on  Elizabeth  street,  right 
about  here  where  this  star  is. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  have  no  prejudice  against  colored  troops? — A.  Not  a  bit 
in  the  world,  sir.  I  have  got  a  nigger  working  for  me  now,  bossing 
50  or  60  Mexicans.  l 

Senator  Warner.  Take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  before  this  night  when  you  were  last  in 
Brownsville? — A-  I  dcta't  remember.  Myousiness  is  not  in  Browns- 
ville. My  business  is  up  the  river  from  Brownsville  about  30  miles, 
and  I  do' my  banking  business  in  Brownsville,  and  I  am  in  and  out 
of  there  quite  a  good  deal.  I  don't  remember  how  long  it  had  been, 
but  I  think  it  had  been  as  much  as  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks? — ^A.  I  think  so.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  Brownsville  at  all  since  the  arrival  of  these 
colored  troops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  several  times. 

Q.  Yoa  had  been? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  troops  had  been  there  only  two  weeks. — A.  Well,  then, 
I  had  been  there  oftener  than  I  thought,  because  I  remember  being 
in  Brownsville  and  seeing  them  on  the  street. 

Q.  You  saw  them  on  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  when  you  heard  this  voice  using 
this  epithet,  which  I  do  not  care  to  repeat,  you  recognized  at  onoe 
that  they  were  negroes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  be  mistaken  about  that? — A.  I  don't  think  I 
could,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  said  in. answer  to  Senator  Warner's  question  that 
you  had  no  doubt  whatever  about  their  being  the  colored  soldiers 
at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  that  remark? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  say  from  that  remark. 

Q.  You  said  it  in  that  connection.  Did  you  have  reference  to 
that  remark,  or  what  did  you  have  reference  to? — ^A.  No;  because 
of  the  fact  of  where  the  firing  commenced  and  the  amount  of  volleys. 
Now  I  know.  Senator,  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  own  firearms.  I 
have  at  least  600  Mexicans  on  my  place,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  as  many  as  two  guns  in  the  whole  number. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  call  for  that  directly.  If  you  will  just  content 
yourself  with  answering  my  questions ^A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  make  more  progress. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  doubt  then  and  you  have  no  doubt  now  ? — • 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  have  any  doubt,  did  you? — A.  That  it  was 
nigger  troops? 

Q.  That  it  was  colored  soldiers  who  did  the  firing? — ^A.  Not  a 
bit  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  knew  it  from  the  minute  you  heard  the  guns  fired? — ^A.  I 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  know  it  now. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  so  well  that  you  remarked  to  the  com- 
panion with  whom  you  were  talking  "  That  is  a  lot  of  those  drunken 
negro  soldiers  shooting  up  the  town  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  at  the  very  first  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  came  into  your  mind? — ^A.  No;  it  was  not  at 
the  first  shot;  it  was  after  the  volley. 

Q.  The  first  shots  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  remark  you  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  involuntarily. 

Q.  At  that  time  when  you  made  that  remark  you  had  not  seen  any- 
body?—A.  No. 

Q.  No  shooting  had  occurred  round  about  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shots  had  not  yet  been  fired  down  Elizabeth  street? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  shots  that  you  think  were  fired  at  the  mouth  of  the 
alley? — A.  Well,  they  sounded  as  if  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
alley,  or  they  might  have  been  inside  the  barrack  walls ;  somewhere 
down  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  these  negroes  ? — 
A.  I  had  seen  some  drunken  nigger  soldiers ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  see  any  drunken  negro  soldiers? — ^A. 
I  saw  them  pass  by  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  When? — A.  While  I  was  there.    I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  How  many  had  you  seen? — A.  I  had  seen  several.  I  dont 
know  the  number,  sir.    I  saw  the  same  thing  with  the  white  troops. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  how  many  of  those  drunken  negro  soldiers  you 
saw. — A.  I  kept  no  account.  I  may  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen,  I 
may  have  seen  as  few  as  a  half  dozen,  I  may  have  seen  20. 
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Q.  How  were  they  conducting  themselves? — ^A.  Like  all  other 
drunken  men. 

Q.  How  was  that  ?  What  did  you  see  ? — ^A.  Staggering  down  the 
street,  one  or  two  holding  the  balance  up;  staggering  down  toward 
the  post,  one  or  two  holding  some  of  the  others  up. 

Q.  You  saw  that  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  can  not  teU  us  at  what  time,  however? — A.  I  can  not; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  saw  that  how  often? — ^A.  I  think  as  many  as  two  or 
three  times. 

Q.  Then  you  think  during  the  time  those  negro  soldiers  were  there 
you  had  been  in  the  town  as  often  as  three  or  four  times? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  that.  As  I  said,  my  business  took  me  in  there,  and 
when  I  got  in  there,  sometimes  I  would  be  there  two  or  three  days, 
sometimes  only  a  day,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  week. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Real  estate — that  is,  developing. 
I  buy  lands  and  put  in  pumping  plants  and  canals,  and  cut  the  land 
up  and  sell  it  out  to  actual  settlers. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  prejudice  against  the  negro  at  all? — A.  Not 
a  bit  in  the  world,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  an  evidence  of  that  you  state  that  you  have  a  negro  in 
your  employment. — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  just  as  soon  have  a  Mexican 
or  a  white  man.  I  employed  him  because  he  filled  the  place.  He 
is  what  we  call  a  top  man.  and  he  was  the  man  I  wanted  for  the 
place,  and  I  employed  him,  the  same  as  I  would  employ  anybody  else 
who  could  do  the  work. 

Q.  Going  back  to  where  we  were,  you  did  not  have  to  wait  for 
this  remark  that  vou  heard  about  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  tKey  were  negro  soldiers  doing  the  shooting? — A.  I 
thought  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bubkeley  : 

Q-  What  did  vou  state  was  your  first  impression  when  you  first 
heard  the  firing? — A.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  just  a  lot  of  drunken 
troops  down  inside  the  post. 

Q.  Have  you  testified  oef ore  in  regard  to  this? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, sir.     I  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy  very  hurriedly. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  as  to  what  your  opinion  was  after  the  first 
firing? — A.  Why,  I  testified  that  after  the  first  volley,  when  Mike- 
shell  asked  me  what  it  was,  that  I  said  it  was  a  lot  of  drunken  sol- 
diers firing  down  at  the  post — somethiog  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  read  your  testimony  over  before  you  swore  to  it? — 
A.  I  have  read  the  testimony  over  one  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  this 

Senator  Lodge.  One  moment.  I  ask  to  have  the  record  of  his  tes- 
timony read,  showing  what  he  said. 

Senator  Bclkeley.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  get 
through  with  my  question,  then  I  will  let  you  put  in  your  question. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  if  the  former  testimony  of  the  witness  is  to 
be  read  in  order  to  contradict  his  present  testimony,  it  should  be  read 
entire. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  put  in. 

Senator  Pettus.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  witness  is  asked  about  a 
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writing  of  his,  or  that  he  signed,  he  has  a  right  to  see  the  writmg 
before  Tie  is  required  to  answer  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  is  correct,  and  I  would  ask  that  it 
may  be  put  before  him,  and  then  he  can  reply. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  when  a  Senator 
has  this  witness  in  charge  and  is  examining  him  he  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  until  he  gets  through,  without  an  enforced  interruption. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  may  as  well  discuss  this  thing  now  as  at  any 
time. 

The  Chaihman.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 

Perfectly  correct,  in  my  opinion — that  any  witness  who  is  asked  what 
e  has  testified  to  has  a  right  to  have  the  testimony  before  him  before 
answering. 

Senator  Lodoe.  That  is  all  I  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  suggest  that  the  testimony  be  put  before 
him,  and  then  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  wlio  has  the  wit- 
ness under  examination,  may  proceed  without  interruption. 

Senator  Foraker.  While  this  is  an  important  matter,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  us  to  have  any  difference  about  at  all.  It  can  not  be  possi- 
ble that  we  will  have  any  difference  of  opinion  about  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any. 

Senator  Foraker.  Here  is  a  witness  who  has  given  testimony  on 
another  occasion,  testimony  that  may  cover  2  pages  in  this  instance; 
in  another  instance  the  testimony  of  another  witness  may  cover  50 
pages.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wanted  to  ask  this  witness  was  whether  he  had  not  made  a  certain 
statement — ^which  he  was  proceeding  to  read  to  him — on  another 
occasion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  whole  of  that  man's  deposi- 
tion, given  at  that  time,  in  evidence.  If  anybody  wants  to  put  it  in, 
of  course  he  can.  It  is  already  in  the  testimony  before  us,  and  we 
certainly  will  not  establish  a  rule  by  which  we  will  be  required  to 
read  the  whole  of  a  man's  testimony  before  we  can  ask  a  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  had  made  any  different  statement  at  some  other 
time.    I  do  not  suppose  that  is  intended. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  not  propose  that.  The  Chair 
proposes — subject,  of  course,  to  any  suggestions  of  the  Senators — that 
it  would  be  more  correct  and  proper  to  let  the  witness  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  portion  of  his  testimony  that  is  at  issue,  so  that 
he  may  see  the  entire  question  and  the  entire  answer,  and,  possibly, 
the  preceding  one.    That  was  my  idea. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  entirely  right. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
want  the  testimony  that  the  witness  gave  on  the  point  about  which 
he  was  asked.  He  was  asked  what  he  said  after  he  heard  the  first 
volley,  and  I  want  what  he  said  after  he  heard  the  first  volley,  what 
he  testified  to  on  page  65,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I  want  that 
read,  because  that  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  what  I  want  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  no  differences  between  Senators 
on  this  point. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  think  there  is  a  difference. 
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The  Chairman.  Only  I  suggest  this,  that  when  a  witness  is  before 
a  good  many  questioners  he  is  under  some  embarrassment  naturally, 
or  possibly. 

senator  Bui.kel£t.  He  ought  not  to  be. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Question  and  answer  himself  that  he  has  previoudy  given  and 
that  ne  may  have  such  time  as  he  desires. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  will  waive  all  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  question  is  on  page  65,  and  the  answer  begins 
on  page  65  and  continues  through  the  whole  of  page  66^  and  if  the 
answer  is  to  be  read  let  it  be  read  from  the  point  where  it  begins  and 
not  from  the  middle  of  page  66.    That  is  ihe  point  I  make. 

Senator  BrxKELEY.  AH  I  want  to  ask  is  what  he  said  at  the  time 
of  the  first  firing,  and  this  is  his  answer.  Shall  I  read  it  myself?  I 
think  I  have  that  privilege. 

The  Chaibman.  If  he  prefers  to  read  it,  then  let  him  refid  it,  or,  if 
he  waives  it,  then  you  read  it. 

The  Witness.  I  waive  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  are  you  going  to  read  ? 

Senator  Bcxkelet.  Page  66,  about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Prom  tbe  time  of  tbe  first  firing  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  danger.  I 
tbougbt  It  was  a  sort  of  cowboy  sbootlng-up  affair,  but  when  the  firing 
cootlnued 

You  thought  that  it  must  be  a  serious  affair.  Did  you  say  thatf— > 
A.  I  did. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  has  said  that  to-day. 

Senator  Btjlkelby.  He  has  not  said  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  Now,  I  want  the  first  part. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Who  is  examining  this  witness  ?  You  can  have 
him  as  soon  as  I  conclude ;  when  I  get  through. 

Senator  Warner.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  a  moment} 

Senator  Bxtlkeley.  Surely. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  difference  of 
opinion,  but  that  is  subsequent  to  what  is  on  page  65. 

Senator  Bitlkeley.  I  will  go  back  to  page  65. 

Senator  Warner.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  serious  objection  to 
the  way  that  the  question  is  being  put;  but  upon  looking  at  this 
inswer  I  see  it  is  a  very  long  one  and  covers  a  page,  and  the  part 
quoted  by  the  Senator  is  near  the  middle  of  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  make  the  point  that  if  the  witness  is  to  be  referred 
to  his  previous  testimony,  his  entire  answer  should  be  read,  and  not 
a  fragment  out  of  the  middle  of  it 

Senator  Bx7i.KEUEy.  I  make  the  point  that  ever  since  this  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  has  begun  parts  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
other  proceedings  and  before  other  parties  have  been  called  to  their 
attention  without  any  objection. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  in  cases  like  this.  Senator,  where  the  whole 
•nswer  relates  to  the  same  transaction. 

Senator  Lodge.  Not  in  cases  like  this. 

Soiator  BU1.KELEY.  Yes;  over  and  over  again. 

Senator  Fobakkb.  Where  the  witness  gives  his  answer,  and  it  re- 
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lates  to  a  number  of  subjects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it  all,  and  I 
do  not  think  this  witness  has  any  special  need  oi  a  guardian. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  witness  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  but  my  objection  is  to  the  method  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tion. 

Senator  BuLKELEr.  I  will  try  to  take  care  of  the  witness  as  well 
as  of  myself. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  the  method  is  all  right  and  proper.  We 
have  followed  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  committee  will  permit  the  Chair,  there 
'is  not  a  bit  of  misunderstanding,  in  my  opinion ;  but  the  Chair  will 
insist,  if  supported  by  the  committee,  on  all  occasions,  that  when  evi- 
dence is  referred  to  in  that  way,  given  by  a  witness  on  a  previous 
occasion,  that  the  witness  shall  have  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
entire  question  and  answer,  if  he  wishes,  or  he  can  waive  it  if  he 
wishes;  and  if  a  part  is  taken  out,  and  the  question  is  asked  and 
answered,  then  it  certainly  Will  be  the  privilege  of  any  Senator  present 
to  have  the  whole  question  and  the  whole  answer  read. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  will  ask  to  have  it  all  put  in  when  I  am 
through.  Now,  I  wiU  ask  this  witness,  Was  that  opinion  based  on 
your  reply  to  this  question : 

What  experience  have  you  had  with  flreanns? 
which  you  answered  by  saying,  among  other  things: 

I  have  been  in  towns  where  cowboys  would  come  in  periodically  and  shoot  up 
the  place. 

A.  My  opinion  of  that  shooting,  when  it  began  down  there,  was 
that  those  fellows  had  gotten  holdof  some  whisky  and  were  just  out 
shootint 


Q.  What  fellows? — ^A.  Those  troops;  and  were  just  out  shooting, 
like  the  cowboys  used  to  come  in,  in  west  Texas,  and  shoot  to  hear 
their  guns  pop,  and  that  there  was  no  particular  danger  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  never  heard  of  anybody  being  killed  by  a  lot  of  drunken 
cowboys. 

Q.  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  had  any  experience. — ^A.  Well,  I 
have,  and  they  just  come  in  and  shoot,  to  get  the  sheriff  after  them, 
and  then  outrun  him. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  formed  your  opinion  from — your  experi- 
ence— w.asit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  cowboy  scrape  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  that  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  may  be  sat- 
isfied, I  call  your  attention  to  that  part  where  you  stated,  in  reply  to 
a  question,  that  you  presumed  it  was  some  drunken  soldiers  footing 
down  at  the  post. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said : 

I  told  him  that  I  presumed  it  was  some  drunlcen  soldiers  shooting  down  at  the 
post,  and  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  thinic  that?  "  and  I  said,  "  Because  that  is  the 
sound  of  a  Erag.    It  is  not  six-shooters." 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  thought  it  was  the  soldiers,  because  it 
was  to  my  mind  the  sound  of  a  hi^-pressure  bullet,  and  I  knew  the 
citizens  were  not  going  around  the  town  with  high-pressure  bullets, 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  the  soldiers  were  armed  with  ? — A.  I  knew 
they  had  improved  arms,  high-pressure  guns;  I  did  not  know  whether 
Krag  or  Springfield. 
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Q.  From  your  experience  with  arms  ypu  called  it  a  Krag,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Is  that  answer  correct? — A.  What  I  meant  by  "Krag"  was 
that  it  was  a  high-pressure  bullet ;  I  did  not  know  whether  a  Spring- 
field or  Krag  or  a  Mauser  or  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
sound  of  them,  but  I  did  know  the  difference  in  the  sound  between  a 
high-pressure  cartridge  and  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  modify  it  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  want 
to  modify  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  it  was  a  Krag,  but  that  it  was  a  high-pressure 
gun  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Senator  Taliaferbo.  He  stated  that  in  his  testimony  originally. 

The  Witness.  I  am  here  to  try  to  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Where  did  he  sa}'  that  ? 

Senator  Wahneb.  On  page  67  you  will  find  this  question : 

Q.  And  what  wonld  you  say  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  cartridges  that  were 
fired  on  that  night?— A.  1  did  not  know  then  whether  they  were  Krags  or 
Springfield,  but  I  knew  that  they  were  high-pressure  cartridges. 

A.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  the  troops  were  armed  with? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not.    I  did  not  have  any  business  in  the  post. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  any  Springfield  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
knew  there  was  a  Springfield  gun  made. 

Q.  But  on  page  65  here  you  originally  spoke  of  a  Krag  gun. — A.  I 
knew  that  the  troops  had  be«n  armed  with  Krags,  and  I  knew  by 
reading  the  newspapers  that  the  troops  had,  some  of  them,  been  armed 
with  Springfields. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  Senator  Bulkeley's 
attention  to  the  original  testimony  of  this  witness  before  Mr.  Pur^y, 
on  page  65 : 

I  told  him  that  I  presumed  It  was  some  drunken  soldiers  shooting  down  at  the 
post,  and  he  said,  "  Why  do  yon  think  that?  "  and  I  said,  "  Because  that  Is  the 
sound  of  a  Krag;  it  is  not  six-shooters." 

A.  That  is  what  I  meant  exactly. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  what  I  just  read. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  You  asked  where  he  had  stated  that. 

The  Witness.  In  Brownsville  there  is  no  paid  fire  department,  and 
in  ca.se  of  fire  the  police  will  go  out  and  shoot  volleys  out  of  their 
six-shooters.  That  is  the  fire  alarm,  and  the  moment  this  shooting 
commenced  I  knew  it  was  not  a  six-shooter;  I  knew  it  was  the  crack 
of  a  Krag,  and  necessarily,  there,  an  army  gun;  that  is,  high-pres- 
sure bullet.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  the  crack  of  a  Krag — the  crack 
of  a  high-pressure  gun. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  See  if  this  is  correct: 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  sound  of  the  shots,  Mr.  Hammond,  as  to  whether 
the  guns  which  were  being  fired  were  high-power  or  low-power  gnus? — A.  I 
couid  say  that  when  Mikesell  asked  me  what  that  was,  I  said,  "  It  is  the  sol- 
diers down  at  the  post ; "  and  he  asked  me  how  I  knew  It,  and  I  said,  "  It  is 
the  crack  of  a  Krag." 

A.  Well,  I  qualify  "  the  crack  of  a  Krag  "  by  saying  what  I  meant 
is  that  it  was  not  a  six-shooter;  that  it  was  a  high-pressure  cartridge. 
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Q.  Then  you  want  to  qualify  that  answer,  do  you. — A..  I  have 
already  qualified  it.  ' 

Q.  You  say  you  do  qualify  it? — ^A.  I  qualify  it  by  saying  so  far  as 
being  the  crack  of  a  Krag,  I  could  not  teil  the  crack  of  a  Ivrag  from 
the  crack  of  a  Springfield  or  the  crack  of  a  Mauser ;  but  I  can  tell  the 
crack  of  a  six-shooter  from  a  high-pressure  bullet. 

Q.  What  I  am  reading  to  you  is  the  testimony  that  you  gave,  and 
you  stated  in  your  jurat  that  you 

Senator  Pettus.  Mr.  Chairmanj  I  object  to  the  Senator  arguing 
the  question  with  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  Senator  himself  will  concede  that 
that  is  correct.  . 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  You  read  this  testimony  over  before  signing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  suggest  the  reverse  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  suggests — that  the  witness  should  be  prevented  from 
arguing  with  the  Senator. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  Well,  the  Senator  does  not  mind  that. 

The  Chaikmax.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  proceed. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  In  the  middle  of  this  firing,  shooting  all  around  the  hotel,  your 
companion  went  off  to  bed,  didrvt  he? — A.  He  went  to  bed.  He  was 
from  Ohio.    He  had  not  been  there  long  enough. 

Q.  There  are  some  pretty  good  shooters  in  Ohio.  After  the  firing 
was  over,  how  soon  did  you  go  to  bed  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  I 
thought  it  was  safe.    That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  firing  was  over  you  went  to  bed,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Brownsville  people,  undisturbed  by  the  shooting  up  of  the 
town  ? — A.  The  street  was.  full  of  people  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  I 
did  not  think  I  had  any  business  down  there. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hammond,  in  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy,  on  page 
67,  in  answer  to  a  question,  you  stated  that  you  saw  the  belt  that  was 
picked  up  in  the  alley,  and  also  the  soldier's  cap  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  belt  was  that? — A.  It  was  the  regulation  belt 
that  they  had  down  there,  a  belt  with  a  big  buckle  in  front,  an  army 
belt. 

Q.  A  regular  army  belt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  regulation  belt. 

Q.  And  an  army  cap  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  cap  had  the  company  on 
it,  and  the  little  crossed  guns,  you  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  letter  it  had  on  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  cap  and  belt? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't.  I  know  that  they  were  turned  over  to  the  committee  that 
went  down  to  interview  the  post  people.  I  know  that  much,  but  what 
became  of  them  after  that  I  don  t  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  shells  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  picked  up. 
I  saw  a  number  after  they  were  picked  up. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  at  them. 

Q.  Could  you  state  positively  what  shells  they  were? — A,  They 
were  long-range  shells. 

Q.  Uped  by  the  Government  in  the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  What  I 
know  about  that  is  hearsay.    I  heard  some  ex-soldiers  say  that  that 
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was  the  army  cartridge,  and  that  the  guns  that  they  were  using  down 
at  the  post  were  the  only  guns  in  existence  that  would  shoot  that 
cartridge.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  beyond  that,  because,  as  I 
sar,  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  military  affairs. 

Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion h«e,  I  simply  wish  to  suggest  that  I  think  that  as  far  as 
possible  when  a  Senator  is  examining  a  witness  he  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  without  interruption. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  that  question  is  to  be  discussed  now,  we  will  dis- 
cuss it 

The  CHAiRstAN.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  rule,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  which  everyone  of  us  has  transgressed  more  or  less.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  orderly  examination  of  witnesses  that  Senators  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption.  I  think  we  have  fol- 
lowed that  rule  pretty  generally,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  dis- 
cuss it  further. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  detained  the  committee  with  many  questions  to  witnesses,  and 
do  not  often  interrupt.  I  think  my  interruption  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  perfectlv  proper,  and  I  shall  interrupt  again  under 
similar  circumstances,  t  will  ask  the  official  reporter  to  read  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  before  the  discussion 
arose — as  to  what  the  witness's  opinion  was  when  he  heard  the  first 
volley,  and  what  he  said.    I  want  that  question  and  answer  read. 

The  official  reporter  read  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  What  did  yon  state  was  yonr  first  Impression  when  you  first  heard  the 
firing?— A.  Why,  I  thought  It  was  just  a  lot  of  drunken  troops  down  inside  the 
post 

Q.  Have  you  testified  before  in  regard  to  this? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir— 
I  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy,  ver>'  hurriedly. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  as  to  what  your  opinion  was  after  the  first  firing? — A. 
Wl^  I  testified  that  after  tlie  first  volley,  when  Mikesell  asked  me  what  It 
wxs,  that  I  said  it  was  a  lot  of  drunken  soldiers  firing  down  at  the  post,  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  read  your  testimony  over  before  you  swore  to  It? — A.  I  have  read 
the  testimony  over  one  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  this 

Senator  Lodge.  One  moment  I  ask  to  have  the  record  of  his  testimony  read, 
showing  what  be  said. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  interrupted  the  examination  for  the  reason  that 
when  a  witness  is  called  upon  to  answer  in  regard  to  his  previous 
testimony  I  think  the  entire  question  and  answer  upon  which  he  is 
being  cross-examined  should  be  presented  to  him.  I  think  that  if 
we  do  not  do  that  we  run  the  risk  of  having  a  garbled  record  by 
attempting  to  show  that  the  witness  has  contradicted  himself,  when 
in  fact  he  has  not  contradicted  himself  at  all.  If  he  is  to  be  cross- 
examined  on  what  he  has  testified  to,  it  is  his  privilege  to  have  it 
before  him.  Of  course  we  are  here,  all  of  us,  for  but  one  purpose, 
to  try  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  this  affair.  There  is  nothing  else 
before  this  committee.  My  object  was  not  to  interrupt  any  Senator 
in  any  question  he  is  asking.  I  have  made  but  few  interruptions,  and 
simpfy  desired  to  prevent  what  I  considered  a  form  of  question  which 
was  likely  to  result  in  a  distortion  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Scott.  The  only  point  that  I  have  in  mind  ia  that  you 
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could  have  made  this  statement  after  Senator  Bulkeley  had  completed 
his  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
I  think  when  a  witness  is  being  cross-examined  on  previous  testimony 
that  he  has  given,  which  is  in  print  and  before  the  committee,  I  shall 
insist  that  uie  whole  question  and  answer  upon  which  he  is  being 
cross-examined  be  read  and  put  in  the  record  at  the  time  the  cross- 
examination  is  being  made,  and  that  he  be  not  subjected  to  having  a 
sentence  pulled  out  of  the  middle  of  his  answer  and  put  to  him  as 
bearing  on  testimony  that  he  is  now  giving. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  do  not  mind  an  interruption  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  was  not  attempting  to  cross-examine  the 
witness.  As  I  understand  it,  I  have  a  right,  as  every  Senator  has 
here,  not  by  cross-examination,  but  to  conduct  a  direct  examination, 
and  I  found  that  in  this  witness's  testimony  he  had  stated  that  he 
had  had  a  wide  experience  with  periodical  visits  in  towns  where  he 
had  been  located  with  cowboy  shootings  up  of  the  town,  and  I  wanted 
to  find  out  if  on  that  statement  he  was  basmg  the  other  statement  that 
when  he  first  heard  this  firing,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  believed 
it  was  a  cowboy  shooting  scrape.  I  thought  when  I  asked  this,  and 
I  think  now,  that  it  was  a  proper  question ;  and  if  it  will  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  will  ask  that  all  of  the  witness's  testi- 
mony before  Mr.  Purdy  be  put  in  in  connection  with  my  examination. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  while  the  rule 
indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct,  if  he  will  look 
at  this  printed  record  I  think  that  he  will  agree  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  include  the  entire  statement  of  the  witness. 

Senator  Lodge.  Not  at  all.  All  I  ask  to  have  put  in  the  record  is 
what  the  witness  testified  on  that  point.  I  wish  to  have  included  in 
the  record  simply  these  words : 

Q.  win  you  go  on  and  state,  Mr.  Ilamiuond.  Just  what  you  did  after  you 
beard  this  first  shooting? — A.  I  was  sitting  there  tallcing  to  a  young  man,  Mil;e- 
seil,  from  Ohio — Covington,  Ohio,  I  think— and  when  this  voliey  was  flred  he 
aslced  me  what  they  meant.  I  told  him  that  I  presumed  it  was  some  drunken 
soldiers  shooting  down  at  the  post,  and  he  said  "  Why  do  you  think  that? " 
and  I  said  "  Because  that  is  the  sound  of  a  '  Krag ; '  It  is  not  six-shooters." 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  When  you  went  in  the  sample  room  and  went  to  the  window, 
about  which  you  have  spoken,  did  you  look  out  of  that  window  into 
Thirteenth  street? — A.  I  did  not.  The  blinds  were  closed.  That 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  saved  me,  I  guess,  because  I  was  not 
more  than  5  feet  from  them.  The  blinds  were  closed.  That  is  why 
I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  near  the  window  on  the  side  next  to  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  probably  an  8-inch  space  there,  and 
I  was  right  in  it,  the  wall  right  back  of  me,  and  I  was  standing  right 
in  that  space. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  see  out  of  the  window? — A.  I  could  see  the 
flashes  from  their  guns  through  the  cracks  in  the  window  and  through 
the  cracks  under  the  door,  but  I  could  not  see  to  distinguish  anybody 
outside. 

Q.  About  how  far  did  the  men  who  did  the  shooting,  and  about 
whom  you  have  testified,  appear  to  be  from  you? — A.  Somewhere 
from  5  to  10  feet.    They  were  on  the  sidewalk. 
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Q.  just  outside  of  your  window? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  wall  runs 
rig^t  up  to  the  sidewalk.  The  wall  makes  one  side  of  the  sidewalk, 
and  there,  where  they  were  shooting,  they  could  not  have  been  to 
exceed  10  feet,  and  probably  not  over  5  feet — from  5  to  10  feet. 

Q.  And  you  could  hear  tnem  very  distinctly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  one  man  whom  you  thought  was  a  negro  make  the 
remark,  and  use  the  epithet  you  spoke  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  were  satisfied  that  was  a  negro's  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Tauaferko  : 

Q.  In  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy  you  say  that  when  you 
went  into  the  sample  room  the  clerk  loaded  a  Wmchester? — A.  A 
Winchester  shotgun ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  Winchester  shotgun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  to-day  you  said  that  it  was  a  shotgun,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  about  that. — A.  A  Winchester  shotgun.  He  put  it 
together.  It  was  in  a  case,  one  of  these  knockdown  guns,  you  know, 
and  he  took  it  out  and  put  it  together,  put  shells  in,  and  set  it  down 
jnst  inside  the  door,  and  he  said :  "  If  they  break  in  here,  the  first  one 
that  can  get  the  gun  let  him  have  it,"  and  he  disappeared.  I  did  not 
see  him  any  more  that  night,  and  I  don't  know  what  became  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  lieutenant  of  police  ? — A.  Yesj  sir ;  quite  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  in  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  I  know  there 
is  not  a  man  in  Brownsville  that  stands  any  higher  than  Dominguez. 
There  is  nobody  in  Brownsville  that  looks  after  the  sick  and  the 
people  in  want  and  distress  as  Dominguez  does. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  man  who  has  enemies  in  the  town  ? — A.  He  has  not 
»n  enemy  on  earth  that  I  know  of.  He  has  been  the  tyler  of  the  lodge 
there  for  years;  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  city  of  Brownsville  that 
stands  any  higher,  masonically  or  as  a  citizen,  than  Dominguez  does. 

Q.  Knowing  his  reputation  as  you  do,  you  would  not  suppose  that 
cowboys  or  Mexicans,  shooting  up  the  town,  would  have  singled  out 
Dominguez  ? — A.  No :  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  town 
that  has  got  anything  against  Dominguez.  He  is  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

By  Senator  Fbazier: 
Q.  And  a  truthful  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  believe  him  as  I 
would  believe  my  own  father. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  He  might  have  been  mistaken,  however,  as  to  a  fact,  as  well  as 
mbody  else. — A.  That  is  possible,  but  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
man  is  concerned,  I  belonged  to  that  lodge  down  there  a  while,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  His  reputation  generally  is  good,  and  he  is  a  popular  man  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  I  have  never  heard  anybody  say  anything 
against  him  at  any  time. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

At  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'dock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (diairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

TESTmoinr  or  ohables  b.  ohaob. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by.  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Chace? — ^A.  I  am  a  locomotive 
engineer. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Fifty-one. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  locomotive  engineer? — ^A.  Nearly 
twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  On  what  road  are  you  running? — ^A,  At  the  present  or  during 
that  twenty-eight  years? 

Q.  Well,  no ;  we  will  not  go  back  over  that  twenty-eight  years. — A. 
I  have  only  been  on  two  roads. 

Q.  What  two  roads? — A.  On  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central.  I 
worked  for  them  twentv-five  years.  I  commenced  to  work  for  them 
first  railroading,  and  I  have  been  with  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville 
and  Mexican  for  three  years  the  first  of  this  month — May. 

Q.  Where  were  you  running  for  those  roads — ^in  Texas  all  the 
time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Texas? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Massachusetts. 

Q.  What  are  the  points  between  which  you  were  running  on  your 
road  in  August  of  last  year? — A.  I  was  running  between  Corpus 
Christi  and  Brownsville. 

Q.  Who  was  the  fireman  on  your  train? — ^A.  Mr.  Bodin — Joseph 
Bodin. 

Q.  And  how  often  would  you  be  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  was  there 
three  nights  in  the  week — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Q.  And  how  long  has  Brownsville  been  your  headquarters — ^that  is, 
for  what  time? — A.  I  started  running  into  Brownsville  in  October, 
and  I  ran  until  the  first  of  last  November  into  Brownsville — about 
thirteen  months.     I  am  not  running  into  Brownsville  now. 

Q.  You  were  there  on  the  night  of  August  13,  last  year? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  ^Vliere  were  you  that  night;  where  were  you  stopping? — ^A.  At 
the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  On  what  floor  of  that  hotel  were  you  ? — A.  The  third  floor. 

Q.  Mr.  Chace,  in  your  own  way,  state 'what  vou  heard  of  the  shoot- 
ing, first;  just  state  it  as  you  remember  it — A.  You  want  it  just  as 
I  heard  and  saw  it  ? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  sir,  I  retired  as  usual,  about 
9.30,  that  night,  and  went  to  my  room,  and  as  it  was  a  hot  night  I 
left  my  door  open,  and  I  went  to  sleep.  I  was  waked  up  later  in 
the  night  by  volley  shooting,  over  toward  the  barracks,  and  after  the 
first  snots  were  fired  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.    The 
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first  man  that  I  saw  after  I  looked  out  of  the  window  was  a  man  came 
around  off  of  Elizabeth  street,  onto  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  You  afterwards  learned  who  that  man  wast — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  just  going  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  learned  the  next  morning  that  that  man  was  Mr. 
Tillman,  the  proprietor  of  the  'Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  He  was  gomg  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  was  he! — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir.    They  told  me  that  he  was  going  home. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  watched  him  go  up  the  street,  opposite  my  win- 
dow, and  as  he  proceeded  up  the  steeet,  there  is  a  two-story  building 
just  the  other  side  of  the  alley,  and  theyJighted  a  lamp  in  the  second 
story  just  about  the  time  he  went  by,  and  I  heard  four  or  five  Toioes 
holler  to  put  out  that  light,  and  they  put  the  light  out,  and  I  glanced 
farther  up  the  street  and  I  saw  the  lieutenant  of  police  turn  mto  the 
street  on  horseback. 

Q.  What  street? — ^A.  He  turned  in  from  Washington  street  onto 
Thirteenth  street,  on  a  gray  horse,  and  I  watched  him  coming  down 
the  street  until  he  passed  under  my  window,  and  just  after  he  passed 
under  my  window  I  saw  two  men  come  out  of  the  alley  back  of  the 
Miller  Hotel  and  cross  Thirteenth  street,  and  when  they  got  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  they  stopped  and  fired  several  shots,  and  as 
]  heard  the  bullets  whizzing  around  my  window  I  ducked  my  head 
down  to  get  out  of  the  way,  of  course,  and  after  they  got  through 
shooting  the  shooting  continued  up  the  alley,  and  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards, or  minutes,  there  was  another  volley  of  shooting  on  my  side, 
on  the  side  of  Thirteenth  street  under  my  window,  and  after  the 
shooting  was  all  over  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
the  horse  of  this  lieutenant  of  police  lying  down  on  Elizabeth  street, 
and  the  next  morning  when  I  went  down  there  the  horse  was  dead, 
and  I  suppose  he  was  dead  that  night. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  was  it  you  saw  ? — A.  I  saw  two  men. 

Q.  Two  men;  and  they  came  out  of  the  alley? — A.  (Continuing.) 
Who  I  took  to  be  soldiers,  as  they  had  soldiers'  dress  on — clothes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  soldiers'  clothes  on? — A.  Well, 
they  were  dressed  like  soldiers,  the  same  uniform,  leggings,  and  both 
dressed  alike ;  wide  rim  hats. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  doubt  at  that  time  of  their  being  soldiers? — 
A.  Well,  t  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them,  but  just  like  I  always 
did,  when  I  met  a  man  on  the  street,  if  he  had  soldiers'  clothes  on  I 
passed  him  as  a  soldier,  and  if  he  was  dressed  as  a  civilian  I  knew 
that  he  was  a  citizen,  if  he  had  citizens'  clothes  on;  just  the  same  as 
when  I  meet  anyone  down  the  street,  I  tell  the  difference  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  by  the  dress. 

Q.  If  a  person  had  a  dress  on  you  would  say  that  you  met  a 
woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  say  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  woman. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  far  were  these  parties  from  you,  these  two  that 
came  out  of  the  alley,  that  you  say  were  soldiers? — ^A.  They  might 
have  been  from  80  to  100  feet^-80  feet. 

Q.  Down  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  looking  down  on  them, 
you  see. 

Q.  Was  it  so  that  you  could  see  their  faces  and  tell  what  kind  of 
people  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  position  that  you  were  in? — ^A.  No,  sir.    After  thejr 
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got  across  Thirteenth  street  they  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  a  brick 
building  there  that  has  a  little  eave  shed  to  it,  and  they  were  in  under 
that  when  they  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  Yes.  Then  you  heard  the  volley  of  shooting  the  other  side  of 
the  street  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  next  volley  of  shooting  after  that  was  on 
the  side  of  the  street  that  the  Miller  Hotel  is  on;  after  I  heard  the 
first  volley  of  shooting  it  kept  approaching  towards  the  Miller  Hotel, 
and  it  seemed  to  divide  up,  a  part  of  it.  The  first  shooting  was  vol- 
leys, and  then 

Q.  Coming  toward  the  Miller  Hotel;  that  is,  from  the  fort? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  from  the  fort. 

Q.  Coming  up  into  the  to^vn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  first  was  volleys  and  after  that  it  seemed 
to  divide  up,  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Chace  ? — ^A.  Well,  in  the 
first  shooting  the  shooting  was  all  together. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  it  ^ot  scattering. 

Q.  What  you  might  call  faring  at  will,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  this  firing  of  these  two  soldiers  that  you  saw,  and  the 
other  from  the  Miller  Hotel  side,  how  soon  was  that  after  you  saw  the 
lieutenant  of  police  pass? — A.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  It  was  right  along  that  same  time,  substantially  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  was  the  condition  in  the  hotel  as  to  excite- 
ment, if  there  was  any? — A.  Well,  the  women  on  the  second  floor 
were  screaming  and  making  considerable  noise,  and  it  was  all  con- 
fusion.   That  is,  the  most  that  I  heard  was  the  women  screaming. 

Q.  Was  that  pretty  general  there — the  excitement  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hammond  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  here  as  a  witness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hammond  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  into  my  room  after 
the  shooting  was  over. 

Q.  \ATiere  was  your  room  with  reference  to  the  one  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hammond  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Hammond's  room  was  that 
night.  I  did  not  leave  my  room  from  the  time  the  sliooting  com- 
menced imtil  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  by  Mr.  Hammond  or  by  you  when 
he  came  into  your  room  as  to  who  it  was  doing  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town? — A.  I  think  when  he  came  in  I  asked  him  the  question, 
^'  Who  was  doing  the  shooting  ?  "  and  he  told  me  the  negro  soldiers. 

Q.  Had  you  formed  an  opinion  before  that  as  to  who  was  doing 
the  shooting,  after  seeing  these  men  with  the  uniforms  on  ? — A.  When 
I  saw  those  men  I  naturally  supposed  it  was  the  soldiers  doing  the 
shooting,  but  T  can  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  No ;  I  suppose  not.  But  that  was  your  opinion  ? — A.  That  was 
my  opinion. 

Q.  You  saw  those  two  dressed  in  soldiers  uniform — you  saw  those 
two  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  shot  up  the  Miller  ftotel. 

Q.  You  saw  the  flashes  from  their  guns? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  the 
flashes  from  their  guns.  I  did  not  see  the  guns;  I  just  saw  the  flashes, 
and  I  heard  the  bullets  whizzing. 
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Q.  What  made  you  dodge  away  from  your  window? — A.  Because 
I  did  not  care  to  get  shot. 

Q.  Were  there  any  bullets  which  struck  near  there? — A.  The  next 
morning  I  examineicl  the  hotel,  and  there  was  a  bullet  which  had 
struck  just  to  the  right  of  my  window,  and  one  to  the  left  of  the 
window. 

Q.  Where  you  were  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  marks  are  on 
the  hotel  there  now,  or  were  when  I  was  there  in  December. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  there  a  light  in  your  room  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  light 
in  the  room  adjoining  my  room,  and  that  is  what  caused  tlie  trouble, 
I  expect. 

By  Senator  Warneb: 

Q.  From  those  bullet  holes  that  you  saw  there,  did  you  form  any 
judgment  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  parties  were  that  did  the 
shooting? — A.  Well,  from  the  position  of  tnem,  they  came  from  the 
shots  of  those  two  men.  From  the  angle  of  the  shots  in  the  hotel 
they  must  have  come  from  the  corner  of  the  alley  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Those  shots  went  in  on  each  side  of  the  window  at  which  you 
were  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  brick  wall. 

Q.  Into  the  brick  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  on  the  other  corner,  there  are  shots  in  there  that 
must  have  come,  by  the  angle  of  them,  from  men  that  stood  at  the 
comer  of  the  Miller  Hotel  and  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  voices  from  the  men  on  the  street  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Considering  the  screaming  that  there  was  in  the  hotel — that  is 
where  you  were,  on  the  third  floor — would  that  have  been  sufficient  to 
havejjrevented  you  from  hearing  if  anyone  had  spoken  down  there?  — 
A.  les,  sir;  if  anyone  had  spoken  when  those  soldiers  first  came 
there,  I  could  not  have  heard  tnem. 

Q.  Where  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  where  I  was.  At  least,  I  do 
not  think  I  could. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms? — A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  more  than  six-shooters,  like  they  have  in  Texas,  ever  since  I 
have  been  there. 

Q.  Were  those  shots  you  heard  the  reports  of  six-shooters,  or  were 
they  the  reports  of  what  we  call  high-power  rifles? — A.  They  must 
have  been  the  reports  of  high-power  guns;  although  it  mav  be 
there  were  six-shooters,  and  the  high-power  reports  drowned  the 
reports  of  the  six-shooters,  if  there  were  any  there. 

Q.  They  may  have  drowned  the  reports  of  the  six-shooters  if  there 
were  any  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  of  the  hotel  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  morning  you  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  any  of  the  shells? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  all 
picked  up,  I  think,  before  I  got  around. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  that  were  alleged  to  have  been  picked  up 
around  there? — A.  I  heard  parties  say  that  they  had  picked  them 
up,  and  that  they  had  shells.  I  have  been  sorry  ever  since  that  I  did 
not  pick  up  one. 
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Q.  Did  jou  have  any  prejudice  against  the  colored  soldiers? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  any  whatever? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  running  into  Brownsville  after  the 
13th  of  August? — A.  Until  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  During  all  the  time  after  this  shootii^  up  of  Brownsville,  was 
there  anything  that  ever  changed  your  opinion  in  the  least  that  it  was 
a  fact  that  it  was  those  colored  soldiers  who  did  the  shooting  up  of 
Brownsville  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing  ever  changed  my 
opinion,  and  never  will. 

Q.  Where  was  Tillman's  saloon,  with  reference  to  the  Miller 
Hotel? — ^A.  It  was  about  midway  of  the  block  on  Elizabeth  street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Q.  And  the  Miller  Hotel  is  on  Elizabeth  street,  on  the  comer  of 
Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Miller  Hotel  is 
on  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizal^eth  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  Mr.  Tillman's  residence  was  at 
that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tillman  was  coming  in  the  direction  from  his  saloon  when 
you  saw  him  ? — A.  YeSj  sir ;  he  was  coming  from  his  saloon. 

Q.  How  manv  shots  in  all  would  you  estimate  that  you  heard  that 
night? — A-  Well,  I  could  not  estimate  them,  because  the  first  volleys 
that  were  fired,  1  do  not  believe  anyone  could  tell  anything  about 
them.  You  see,  the  first  volley  that  was  fired,  that  woke  me  up,  and. 
of  course,  I  was  awakened  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  I  could  not 
estimate  anything  about  those  shots,  how  manv  there  were. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  in  tne  neighborhood  of  the 
Miller  Hotel  after  you  were  aroused  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  that,  either. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  an  estimate,  whether  there  was  a  considerable 
number  or  not. — A.  There  were  all  of  a  dozen. 

Q.  And  then  which  way  did  the  shooting  go? — ^A.  The  shooting 
kept  down  the  alley. 

Q.  The  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  it  continued  on  down  between  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  streets. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  the  shooting  continue  after  you  were 
awakened  by  this  volley  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  could  not  have  been  over  ten 
minutes,  I  don't  believe.    It  might  have  been  longer. 

Senator  Warner.  Those  are  all  the  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  sound  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  shots  were  fired  before  you  were 
aroused,  of  course  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  did  get  awake  you  heard  something  like  a  volley?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  shooting  was  in  volleys. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  just  one  report  from  a  number  of  shots  fired 
simultaneously,  or  do  you  mean  there  was  a  rapid  succession  for  a 
time — a  rattling? — A.  Just  all  fired  at  once. 

Q.  Just  one  report? — ^A.  Not  exactly  one.  Just  like  I  have  heard 
in  these  sham  battles — that  is,  it  was  a  rapidly  succeeding  firing. 

Q.  One  shot  rapidly  succeeding  another;  was  that  the  ideal— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aboat  how  many  shots  did  voa  hear? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

I  was  not  counting  them  that  night. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  give  us  the  best  idea  you  can. — ^A.  I  can  not  give  it. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  were  awakened,  and  then  you  heard  this  firing 

after  you  got  awake,  and  then  you  got  up,  did  you,  right  away? — 

A  I  got  up  right  away;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  to  the  window  ?  How  many  shots,  perhaps,  had  yoa 
beard  after  yoa  got  awake  before  you  got  to  the  window? — A.  It 
didnt  take  me  long  to  get  to  the  window,  because  m^  bed  was  right 
ahmgside  of  it  J3l  I  had  to  do  was  to  raise  up  and  just  look  out  of 
the  window. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  heard  a  number  of  shots  before  you  got  out 
of  the  bed  ? — ^A  I  heard  the  shots  that  awoke  me. 

Q.  You  heard  those  shots  and  then  a  continuation  of  the  firing? — 
X.  And  the  first  volley.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  other 
firing  before  I  awoke  or  not. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  what  happened  after  you  got  awake.  You 
heard  a  volley  that  awoke  you,  and  then  you  heard  a  volley  after  you 
got  awake;  a  continuation  of  that  volley,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
oat  I  am  going  to  tell  you  right  now  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  that 
is  waked  up  that  way  in  the  night,  out  of  a  dead  sleep,  to  estimate  or 
count  the  number  ot  shots  fired.  I  would  not  undertake  to  tell  how 
many  there  were  fired. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  probably  true;  and  yet  we  want  to  get  your  best 

estimate,  if  we  can. — A.  I  can  not  estimate  and  I  will  not  undertake  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  enough,  then;  that  is  all  I  want  to  know.    You 

did  hear  a  number  of  snots  before  you  got  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I 

bare  stated. 

Q.  Then  you  got  up? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  window  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wide  open,  in  that  country. 
Q.  You  had  it  opened  wide? — A.  Yes,  sir 
Q.  Was  there  any  screen  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Yon  could  look  right  out  into  the  open  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  did  look  out  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  From  the  third  story? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  onto  the  street  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  up  and  down  the 
street. 

Q.  What?— A.  I  looked  up  and  down  the  street  and  down  onto  the 
street 

Q.  You  saw  a  man  passing? — A.  I  saw  a  man  come  diagonally 
wound  the  comer  off  of  Elizabeth  street  onto  Thirteenth  street. 
Q.  Here  is  Elizabeth  street  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  is  Twelfth  street  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  .\nd  here  is  Thirteenth  street?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  corner 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Tillman  come  around. 
Q.  He  came  right  around  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  was  on  that  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  x  .    j  u* 

Q.  Did  he  continue  on  that  side?— A.  As  far  as  I  watched  him, 

Q.  How  far  did  you  watch  him?— A.  I  watched  him  untU  he  got 
to  the  alley.  »     v        •      xi. 

Q.  You  urafched  him  until  he  got  to  the  alley  ?--A.  Yes,  sir ;  then 
when  thej  lighted  those  lamps  on  the  other  side  of  the  alley  that  took 
myittention  from  him.  ^  . 
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Q.  Where  was  the  building  at  which  the  lamps  were  lighted  on 
Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  About  opposite  the  top  of  that  letter  "  T  " 
there  on  the  map. 

Q.  About  opposite  the  top  of  that  letter  "  T  "  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh&t  building  is  that? — A.  I  could  not  say.  There  was  a 
plumbing  shop  below  and  some  one  lived  upstairs. 

Q.  And  some  one  called  out A.  "  Put  out  that  light." 

Q.  "  Put  out  that  light?"— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Alight  it  have  been  Mr.  Tillman  who  called  out  "  Put  out  the 
light?" — A.  It  might  have  been. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  this  was  Mr.  Tillman? — ^A.  I  inquired 
about  it.  I  told  some  parties  about  it  who  knew  him,  and  asked  who 
it  was,  and  they  told  me. 

Q.  How  did'  they  know  who  he  was? — A.  It  was  some  one  who 
knew  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Tillman  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  some  one  that  saw  him  that  knew  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  saloon  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  keeps  a  saloon  on  the  east  side  of  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Just 
about  in  there.  I  think  that  about  represents  his  saloon  [indicating 
on  map]. 

Q.  Yes ;  that  is  marked  on  this  map  "  Tillman's  saloon."  That  is 
his  place  of  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  coming  around  this  way,  and  you  saw  him  come  around 
the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  up  Thirteenth  street,  and  you  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  up  as  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  He  followed  him  past  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  follow  him  beyond  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  ar;  until  he 
got  under  the  awning  of  that  two-story  house. 

Q.  Which  two-story  house  ? — A.  Right  where  that  "  T  "  is. 

Q.  Right  here  there  is  a  two-story  house  with  an  awning  [indi- 
cating on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  an  awning  over  the  sidewalk  here,  also;  that  is,  below 
the  alley  [indicating]  ? — A.  That  is  a  different  kind  of  a  building. 
That  is  a  higher  building;  the  King  Building,  right  on  the  corner; 
and  after  you  got  up  past  that  I  do  not  thiiik  there  was  any  other 
awning  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  no  awning  opposite  that  capital  "  T  ?  " — A.  Yes ;  there 
is  a  little  awning  there. 

Q.  There  is  an  awning  there  at  the  King  Building? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  that  does  not  extend  to  the  alley. 

Q.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  extends  to  the  corner,  up  that  way  [indicating]  ? — A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  covers  the  sidewalk,  does  it  not? — A.  It  projects  straight 
out.    There  is  a  walk  around  up  there,  to  get  to  the  offices  there. 

Q.  There  is  a  walk  up  where  f — A.  There  is  a  walk  on  top.     It  pro- 

S'ects  out.    There  are  no  posts,  or  anything,  to  it.    It  is  hi^.    It  is  a 
ligher  building  than  what  that  two-story  building  is. 
Q.  Where  was  it  that  the  two  soldiers,  as  you  call  them,  went  and 
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got  under  cover  so  that  you  could  not  see  them? — ^A.  On  Thirteenth 
street  there,  back  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  on  the  opposite  corner  there. 

Q-  Ab6ut  where  I  am  pointing  [indicating]  f — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the 
other  comer. 

Q.  This  corner? — A.  Across  the  alley. 

Q.  Come  and  point  it  out  yourself. — A.  On  this  corner  here,  right 
beside  this  building,  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  And  they  did  their  firing  here  ? — A.  1  es,  sir ;  right  diagonally 
across  this  way.     It  was  about  there  in  the  Miller  Hotel  [indicating], 

Q.  And  they  fired  across  the  alley? — A.  Across  Thirteenth  street 
and  the  alley. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  Mr.  Tillman.  When  he  passed  around  the  cor- 
ner, he  passed  under  that  veranda,  or  shed,  or  whatever  it  was? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  crossed  the  alley  he  passed  under  another  similar 
to  it,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  him  when  he  was  walking  on  that  side  of  Thir- 
teenth street,  after  he  turned  around  the  corner  and  while  he  was 
under  the  awning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  plain. 

Q.  You  could  see  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lights  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  stars  on  the  map 
represent  lights. 

Q.  Here  is  one  down  on  Elizabeth  street.  This  street  is  60  feet 
wide  [indicating]. — A.  Elizabeth  street? 

Q.   Yes. — A.  "ies,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  60  feet  wide.  That  is  where  that  light  is  on  that  corner; 
60  feet  from  the  point  where  you  saw  him  come  around  the  corner. 
There  is  another  lamp  that  would  throw  a  light  down  there? — A. 
Not  there ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  there,  and  yet  vou  were  here  in  the  rear  part  of 

the  hotel A.  About  midway  of  tlie  hotel;  not  quite  in  the  rear. 

About  40  feet  or  more  from  the  alley. 

Q.  Then  j'ou  would  be  100  feet  from  the  lamp  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  under  the  shed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  j;ou  were  looking  down  from  the  third  floor? — A.  I  could 
see  him  plain ;  the  shed  was  so  high  that  I  could  see  him  right  down 
on  the  walk. 

Q.  Could  you  see  how  he  was  dressed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

Q.  In  his  shirt  sleeves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  hat  on  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  carrying  anything  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  that  ? — A.  Starlight. 

Q.  A  bright  night  ? — A.  An  ordinary  bright  night. 

Q.  Not  particularly  dark? — A.  An  ordinary  night. 

Q.  You  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  looking  out  of  that  third-story 
window  and  seeing  him  wnen  he  was  walking  under  the  shed  across 
the  street  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Under  those  conditions  you  could  see  him  without  any  trouble? — 
A.  Y&s,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  pass  the  alley  ?— A.  Yes,  sip. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  under  the  other  shed  ? — A.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
vben  he  passed  there.^ 
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Q.  Was  there  any  firing  going  on  then? — ^A.  Over  towards  the  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  They  were  still  down  there? — ^A.  They  were  still  doing Jbusiness. 

Q.  And  still  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  still  firing. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  where  the  firing  was  located  about  that  time? — ^A. 
From  the  direction,  I  supposed  it  was  about  the  corner  of  Fourteenth 
and  Cowen. 

Q.  Fourteenth  and  Ck>wen.  That  would  be  about  a  square  away 
from  where  Mr.  Tillman  crossed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  in  there — ^prob- 
ably farther  back. 

Q.  About  what  pace  was  Mr.  Tillman  traveling? — A.  In  a  fast  walk. 

Q.  In  a  fast  walk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  In  a  hurry. 

Q.  He  was  in  a  hur^  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  going  like  I  would  go 
if  I  was  in  a  hurrv. 

Q.  Was  he  running? — A.  No,  sir;  not  running. 

Q.  Just  walking? — A.  A  fast  walk. 

Q.  Was  this  a  warm  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  hot  night 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  how  far  he  went  over  on  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  where  he  lived? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  was  it,  when  he  got  out  of  sight,  when  the  men  came 
up  to  Thirteenth  street  through  the  alley? — A.  After  he  got  out  of 
sight? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  must  have  been  three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  Three  or  four  minutes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  thing  you  saw  was  Dominguez,  I  believe,  after 
Mr.  Tillman  passed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  watched  the  lights  in  that  two- 
story  building. 

Q.  We  have  already  put  them  out. — A.  I  saw  them  after  I  lost 
sight  of  Mr.  Tillman. 

Q.  They  were  lit  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  saw  the  lights  when  Mr.  Tillman  was 
going  up  that  wav?  And  I  asked  you  if  it  might  have  been  Mr. 
Tillman  that  called  to  them  to  put  out  the  lights. — A.  No,  sir:  I  said 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Tillman  come  around  the  corner  and  go  up  as  far  as 
that  building,  and  then  I  saw  the  lights,  which  called  my  attention 
there. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  somebody  hollered  to  put  out  the 
lights  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  asked  you  if  it  might  have  been  Mr.  Tillman  who  hollered 
to  them  to  put  out  the  lights,  and  you  said  that  it  might  have  been. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  who  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  And  where  was  the  shooting  at  that  time? — A.  Up  in  that  direc- 
tion, toward  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Up  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  lights  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Tillman  went  out,  too — out  of  your  sight? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  thing  you  saw,  Dominguez? — ^A.  Domin- 
guez, turning  in  from  Washington  street. 

Q.  You  saw  him  turn  in  from  Washington  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  third  story  of  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Ye=,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  about  40  feet  back  from  Elizabeth  street? — ^A. 
Forty  feet  irom  the  alley. 
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Q.  Well,  40  feet  from  the  alley.    And  lookine  out  of  your  window 

?ou  saw  Dominguez  as  he  came  in  off  of  Wa^ngton  street  on  his 
orse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  two  men  with  himf — ^A.  I  think  there  were  two 
men  with  him. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  distinctly,  too! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not 
swear  positively,  but  I  think  there  were  two  men  with  him  when  he 
turned  into  Thirteenth  street  off  of  Washington  street. 

Q.  You  saw  him  distinctly  on  his  gray  horse? — A.  On  a  gray 
horse;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  two  men  with  him? — ^A.  I  think  there  were 
two  men ;  I  would  not  swear  positively. 

Q.  Where  were  they ;  walking  beside  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  on  each  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  yoifc  think  that  there  were  two  men  with  him  ? — A.  I 
think  there  were  two  men ;  I  think  I  saw  two  men  with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  recollection  of  having  heard  that  there  were  two 
men  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that.  I  have  not  heard 
much  about  it  I  am  just  telling  you  what  I  saw  and  what  little  I 
can  recollect. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  all  that  you  saw  and  all  that  you  recollect,  but  I 
do  not  want  anything  more  than  you  recollect. — A.  I  do  not  want  to 
tell  you  anything  more  than  T  recollect. 

QT  Dominguez  came  on  down  to  the  alley.  Did  you  see  him  pass 
the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhat  kind  of  a  gait  was  he  going  ? — A.  The  horse  was  walking. 

Q.  Walking  along  slowly  ? — A.  Walking  along  leisurely. 

Q.  Did  he  walk  along  leisurely  until  he  got  clear  down  to  the  other 
comer  here,  where  his  norse  was  shot? — ^A-  I  did  not  see  him  after 
he  pa&sed  my  window. 

Q.  But  he  continued  to  walk  until  after  he  passed  your  window  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  said  he  was  going  at  a  fast  trot  when  he  passed 
across  in  front  of  that  alley  and  came  down  there,  he  is  mistaken 
about  it,  is  he  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  would  not  swear  to  that.  I 
might  be  mistaken  myself. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. — A.  I  might  be  mistaken 
myself. 

Q.  Then  it  may  not  be  true,  as  you  said  a  minute  ago,  speaking 
from  your  best  recollection,  that  he  was  going  at  a  slow  walk.  You 
simply  think  that  he  was  going  at  a  slow  walk,  and  if  he  said  the 
other  you  would  not  contradict  nim ? — A.  No,  sir;  because  he  would 
know  best. 

Q.  He  would  know  best  about  that? — A.  Yes;  because  he  was 
riding  the  horse.     I  saw  him  on  horseback. 

Q,  If  he  said  he  was  going  at  a  fast  trot,  you  would  not  adhere  to 
your  statement  ? — A.  I  would  admit  that  he  was  going  at  a  fast  trot. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  here  before  he  crossed  the  alley? — A.  No, 
sir:  it  had  not  got  that  far  down. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  passed  you  was  it  that  you  saw  the  two  men 
come  out  of  the  alley? — ^A.  Not  a  great  while;  a  couple  of  minutes,  or 
three. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  couple  of  minutes? — ^A.  Two  or  tliree 
minutes;  yes. 
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Q.  He  testified  that  he  was  coming  and  did  not  stop  anywhere,  and 
he  was  wounded,  and  his  horse  was  killed  at  that  corner.  It  would 
not  take  him  very  long  to  get  there.  Two  minutes  is  a  good  while 
when  there  is  shooting  going  on. — A.  There  might  have  heea.  some- 
body there  to  shoot  him.    I  don't  know  who  shot  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  calling  out  any  names,  or  anything  of 
the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  situation  where  you  could  have  heard? — ^A.  It 
was  pretty  noisy  around  there  that  night. 

Q.  Pretty  noisy,  I  know;  but  it  was  perfectly  quiet  when  Mr. 
Tillman  went  up  there  ? — A.  Went  up  where  ? 

Q.  When  Mr.  Tillman  went  up  Thirteenth  street;  there  was  no 
noise  then? — A.  It  was  quiet  then.  The  only  vq^ces  that  I  heard 
were  when  they  hollered  to  put  out  the  light.    I  heard  those  voices. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  to  hear  those  voices  at  all? — A.  No,  sir; 
everything  was  quiet.    The  shooting  was  off  from  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  And  when  the  lieutenant  of  police  went  bv  there  was  no  noise 
then,  because  the  firing  had  not  reacned  there  yet  ? — A.  The  firing  was 
nearer  the  Miller  Hotel  then.  It  was  not  as  quiet  then  as  when  Mr. 
Tillman  went  by.    It  was  several  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  It  was  not  so  still  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  firing  was  somewhere  in  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
approaching. 

Q.  C!oming  closer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  on  the  street  here  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  lieutenant  holler  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  put  out  the  lights,  did  you? — A. 
He  might  have  said  to  put  out  the  lights;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The. voice  that  you  heard  saying  to  put  out  the  lights  might  have 
been  his  voice  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  close  enough. 

Q.  He  had  not  come  there  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  yet. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  heard  that  voice  crying  to  put  out  that  light, 
and  saw  them  put  the  light  out  in  that  building  over  there,  that  you 
saw  him  come  off  of  Washington  street  and  turn  into  Thirteenth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  after  that. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  sure  it  was  not  his  voice  you  heard  holler  to  put 
out  the  lights? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  have  heard  his  voice.  He 
was  too  far  away. 

Q.  So  that  later,  when  he  came  down  and  crossed  the  alley,  you 
think  he  walked  his  horse  across;  but  whether  he  walked  or  trotted, 
you  did  not  hear  him  call  to  put  out  the  lights? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  put  out  the  lights,  you 
would  have  heard  him? — A.  He  might  have  called  out  and  I  would 
not  have  recognized  his  voice.  I  had  never  spoken  to  the  man  in  my 
life,  and  did  not  know  his  voice. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  recognized  his  voice  just  as  well  as  any 
other  voice? — A.  The  lights  were  out  when  he  came  down  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  lights,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  w-hether  there  might  have  been  lights  in 
the  rear  end  of  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  There  was  a  light  in  the  next 
room  to  mine,  room  41. 

Q.  Whose  room  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Kennedy's  room. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  light? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  was  what  caused  them  to  shoot  up  the  hotel,  you 
think? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  j>eople  that  go  out  on  these  midnight  raids  usually  shoot 
out  the  lights? — ^A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  shoot  out  the  lights. 
They  have  to  have  a  mark  to  ^oot  at,  and  a  light  makes  a  pretty 
good  mark. 

Q.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  these  scrapes  where  they 
shoot  up  towns,  these  frontier  people,  cowboys,  as  they  call  them,  gen- 
erally go  for  the  lights,  do  they  not? — ^A.  1  don't  know.  This  is  the 
first  town  that  I  was  ever  in  that  was  shot  up. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  one?  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  a 
while  ago  that  they  usually  did  that  ? — ^A.  Did  what  ? 

Q.  Shot  out  the  lights. — ^A.  I  have  seen  them  shoot  the  lights  out, 
but  I  never  saw  them  shoot  up  a  town  like  this  town  of  BrownsviUe 
was  shot  up. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  shoot  out  the  lights  and  perform  in  this 
manner? — A.  I  fived  at  a  place  that  they  call  "Six-shooter  Junc- 
tion "  for  several  years. 

Q.  Where  is  that  place? — ^A.  At  Hempstead,  in  Waller  County, 
where  Congressman  Pinckney  came  from,  who  was  assasinated. 

Q.  He  lived  at  Six-shooter  Junction? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Six-shooter 
Junction. 

Q.  And  was  that  a  very  ordinary  pastime  there? — ^A.  Yes,  ■sir;  a 
regular  thing  there. 

Q.  A  regular  thing? — ^A.  A  regular  thing. 

Q.  If  a  man  would  see  a  lamp  burning  at  night,  he  would  go  and 
shoot  it  out? — A.  They  would  snoot  out  any  li^ts  they  saw.  "When 
we  went  through  there  on  the  trains  they  would  shoot  at  us. 

Q.  On  the  trains? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  My  last  service  on  the  Central 
thev  shot  into  an  excursion  train. 

0-  That  is  a  regular  thing  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  regular  thing 
there.    Thev  may  oe  shooting  there  now. 

Q.  How  iar  is  that  from  Brownsville? — A.  That  is  about  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  from  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  in  any  other  town 
in  Texas? — A.  That  is  about  all  I  ever  ran  up  against,  although  they 
have  it  there. 

Q.  They  have  that  same  sort  of  experience  in  other  places? — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  at  all,  is  it,  in  those  western  towns, 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  nave  shooting-up  parties? — A.  No; 
they  shoot  out  the  lights  in  a  town,  but  they  do  not  shoot  up  a  town 
like  Brownsville  was  shot  up  on  the  13th  of  August. 

Q-  You  say  they  shoot  out  the  lights,  but A.  Yes;  they  go  out 

for  a  frolic,  as  we  say,  or  as  vou  might  call  it,  to  paint  the  town  red, 
I  guess.  I  notice  that  they  shoot  them  up,  up  North,  once  in  a  while, 
too.    It  is  not  all  in  Texas. 

Q.  No ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  is  what  it  is  down  in  Texas  now  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  never  did  anything  of  that  kind  in  Massachusetts,  did 
they? — A.  T  have  seen  them  hanging  alongside  of  the  stteet  pretty 
much  the  same. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  bum  any  witches  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was 
before  my  day. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  now,  let  us  get  back.  You  saw  these  two  men 
come  out  of  that  alley.  Were  they  the  only  two  you  saw  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.    They  commenced  to  shoot,  and  I  got  out  of  sight. 

Q.  Yes.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  now,  they  crossed  Thirteenth 
street  on  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  over  to  the  northeast  comer,  is  that  right,  and  took 
up  a  position  there  under  a  shed,  an  awning? — ^A.  A  little  shed  awn- 
ing over  there. 

Q.  They  were  under  that  so  that  you  could  not  see  them? — ^A.  I 
could  have  seen  them,  but  that  made  it  dark,  you  know.  They  got 
out  of  the  rays  of  those  good  lights,  there. 

Q.  What  good  lights  ? — A.  The  one  on  Elizabeth  street  and  the  one 
on  Washington  street. 

Q.  They  are  how  far  away  from  that  point  ?  It  is  50  feet  across 
Elizabeth  street,  and  120  feet  from  the  alley  to  Elizabeth  street,  I 
believe.    Has  that  yet  been  settled? 

Senator  Warneh.  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  ArVhich  malres  it  150  feet  from  the  lamp  on  Eliza- 
beth street. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  looking  and  measuring  to  see  about 
that  distance,  and  on  the  map  which  accompanies  the  oook  the  scale 
is  given  in  miles  and  in  feet.  I  think  there  must  be  some  error,  be- 
cause it  makes  these  blocks  only  75  feet  from  the  street  to  the  alley. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  had  the  War  Department  engineer  here. 
The  distance  has  been  testified  to  by  some  one  who  measured  it. 

Senator  Scott.  The  War  Department  sent  down  there  and  had  it 
measured. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  distance  is  testified  to  as  being  330  feet. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  "U^atever  the  distance  is,  there  is  no  lamp  except  the  one  in 
Washington  street  and  the  one  in  Elizabeth  street,  which  are  good 
lights  ? — A.  They  are  good  for  Brownsville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  candlepower  of  those  lamps  is? — A. 
What  their  candlepower  is  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  IS  not  very  strong,  but  you  can  see 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  are  only  8  candlepower  lamps?  That 
has  been  testified  to.    Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  true  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  concede  that.  Senator  Foraker. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  testified  to. 

Senator  Warner.  There  is  a  difference  on  that.  It  has  never  been 
settled. 

Senator  Foraker.  Lieutenant  Leckie  went  there  to  prepare  him- 
self to  testify  on  that,  and  he  testified  about  it. 

The  Witness.  But  just  1  candlepower,  if  a  man  passes  between 
that  and  yourself,  is  enough  for  you  to  see  him.  I  have  been  flagged 
on  the  railroad  in  5  miles  with  just  a  little  piece  of  paper,  if  you  come 
to  that. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  say  that  I  have  been  flagged  at  a  flag 
station  on  the  railroad  with  just  a  little  piece  of  paper. 
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Q.  On  the  railroad  at  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  worked  just 
aboat  as  much  at  night  as  in  the  daytime.  Then  think  of  these 
little  fireflies;  how  far  would  you  see  those? 

Senator  Forakeh.  According  to  this  scale,  the  blocks  would  be, 
from  middle  of  street  to  middle  of  street,  330  feet.  That  is  what 
Lieutenant  Leckie  found  them  to  be,  according  to  my  recollection  of 
his  testimony. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  At  any  time  were  those  two  men  closer  to  you  than  the  distance 
out  of  vour  third-storv  window,  which  is  about  40  feet  from  the  rear 
of  the  IVIiller  Hotel,  cfown  to  the  point  where  they  appeared  coming 
out  of  the  alley  on  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  see 
them  until  they  got  out  probably  10  feet  or  more  out  from  the  alley. 

Q.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  They  were  out  in  Thirteenth  street  before 
you  could  see  them? — A.  They  were  crossing  Thirteenth  street. 

Senator  Warner.  Does  that  testimony  you  speak  of  give  the 
candlepower  of  those  lamps? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  said  that  they  are  about  8  candle- 
power.  He  gives  the  size  of  the  wick — a  half-inch  wick — 8  candle- 
power. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  Now,  there  was  no  light  that  could  shine  on  those  men  except 
what  would  have  come  from  these  lamps  on  Washington  street  and 
Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  recognized  distinctly  their  uniforms  ? — A.  I  recog- 
nized them  across  the  street.  I  did  not  recognize  distinctly,  you 
understand,  but  I  could  see  the  leggings,  and  saw  that  they  were 
dressed  in  soldier's  clothes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  they  had  on  leggings? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would 
swear  to  that. 

Q.  And  they  had  on  hats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  see  their  faces? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  color  of  their  clothing? — ^A.  Their  shirts  ap- 
peared dark  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  much  about  them,  above,  only 
me  shapes  of  the  hats.    But  the  pants  I  could,  and  the  leggings. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  pants? — ^A.  They  were  drab. 

Q.  Drab ;  a  khaki  color  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  distinguish  that? — A.  Thev  were  light.  I  could 
distinguish  that  they  were  light  colored.  Tlie  principal  thing  that 
I  could  tell  was  the  leggings. 

Q-  You  saw  their  leggings?  You  are  not  mistaken  about  the  leg- 
gings ? — A.  I  am  not  mistaken  about  the  leggings ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  fired,  did  you  see  them  then  ? — A.  As  they  went 
over  there — the  firing  occurred  just  as  they  got  over  there,  and 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  notice  from  the  fire  the  flashes  of  the 
guns? — ^A-  No,' sir;  I  could  not  tell  by  that;  that  was  too  quick. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  you  testified  to  before  Mr. 
Purdy,  and  I  want  to  read  all  that  Senator  Lodge  may  desire  to  have 
me  read. 

Senator  Lodoe.  What  page  are  you  going  to  read  from  ? 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  read  from  page  92,  part  2,  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  read  from  this,  as  follows: 

Q.  Will  you  describe  now,  Mr.  Cbace,  as  minntely  as  you  cas,  the  appearance 
of  tbose  soldiers  that  you  saw  go  across  Thirteenth  street? — A.  As  I  saw  tbem 
go  across  Thirteenth  street  there  were  two  together,  and  they  hurried  across 
Thirteenth  street  until  they  got  Into  the  shadow  of  the  brick  buildings  In  the 
alley. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  same  ss  I  hare  t^ld  it 
to-day,  I  think. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  only  want  to  see  whether  you  w«nt  to  change 
anything.  That  testimony  is  in  evidence  here  also. — ^A.  I  under- 
stand that.  That  came  up  at  the  court-martial  at  San  Antonio ;  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  before  you  read  anything,  that  I  told  Mr. 
Purdy  that  they  had  the  leggings  on,  and  that  I  could  swear  to,  bat 
that  as  to  the  clothing,  I  was  not  so  sure  of  that  as  of  the  leggings, 
but  that  they  were  both  dressed  alike.  I  will  state  that  to  you  before 
you  read  anything. 

Q.  All  right.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  had  any  contro- 
versy.— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  controversy  over  this  affair 
before. 

Q.  I  am  only  trying  to  give  you  a  chance  to  change  it  if  you  want 
to. — ^A.  I  do  not  care  about  changing  anything. 

Q.  We  care;  and  if  it  is  not  correct,  we  want  to  get  it  correct,  you 
know,  Mr.  Chace. — A.  It  is  just  this  way,  you  understand:  When  it 
comes  to  this  thing  as  it  was  that  night,  it  is  not  like  memorizing  a 
thing  so  that  you  can  tell  it.  As  far  as  the  shooting  and  anvthmg 
you  could  see  and  hear  was  concerned,  I  can  swear  to  that ;  and  I  can 
come  pretty  near  to  telling  it  just  like  I  told  it  to  Mr.  Purdy;  but 
this  thing  about  those  men — it  wasn't  a  light  night;  if  it  had  been 
daylight,  I  could  have  told  just  what  they  had  on. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. — A.  I  told  Mr.  Purdy  that  I 
could  swear  to  the  leggings,  but  as  to  the  hats  or  their  being  negro 
soldiers  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  swear  to  anything  except  that  these  men 
had  on  leggings? — A.  And  both  had  hats  alike,  and  both  were  dressed 
alike. 

Q.  They  were  both  dressed  alike,  in  a  general  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  both  had  guns,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  their  guns ; 
I  just  heard  the  reports  of  those  guns. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  guns  as  they  went  across  the  street? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  ) 

Q.  They  went  across  the  street  quickly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  were  negro  soldiers,  but  you  inferred 
that  they  were  negro  soldiers  because  they  were  dressed  alike? — A.  I 
will  not  say  anything  about  their  being  negro  soldiers,  but  they  were 
dressed  alike,  and  from  their  dress  I  assumed  that  they  were  negro 
soldiers. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  get  it.  May  I  read  the  rest  of  this,  now? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  question  and  answer  are : 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively;  It  was  rather  a 
dark  night 
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Is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  suppose  so,  if  it  is  there. 
Q.  Continuing,  you  say : 

bat  farther  ap  the  street  where  I  saw  the  marshal,  I  could  see,  because  the 
light  was  on  the  corner,  but  right  there  at  the  hotel  It  was  dark. 

Q.  Now,  you  state  that  you  saw  two  negro  soldiers.  How  do  you  know  that? — 
A.  Because  they  were  dressed  in  different  clothes  from  what  a  citizen  would 
be  wearing. 

Q.  What  was  the  color? — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  It  was  dark. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  dressed  In  different  clothes? — A,  I  could 
806  by  the  way  their  leggings  and  things  showed  that  they  were  different. 

Q.  Were  their  clothes  light  or  dark? — A.  They  did  not  show  up  so  dark;  but 
most  of  the  people  around  here  go  in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  summer  tiine. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  men  who  crossed  the  street  fire? — A.  1  did  not  see  them, 
as  they  got  In  the  dark,  but  after  they  got  across  the  street  they  were  firing 
from  where  they  were. 

That  is  all  right  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leave  it  just  as  you  have  it  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
it  differs  much,  does  it,  Senator  ? 
Senator  Forakee.  Not  a  great  deal.    That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fraziek  : 

Q.  You  did  see  flashes  from  the  guns  of  these  two  men  that  were 
under  the  shed  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  time  you 
saw  the  lieutenant  pass  on  his  horse  and  the  times  these  men  came  out. 
That  was  a  very  short  time,  was  it  ? — A.  From  the  time  the  lieutenant 
passed  up? 

Q.  From  the  time  the  lieutenant  passed  up  until  the  time  you  saw 
these  men  come  out  of  the  alley. — A.  Two  or  three  minutes,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  are  simply  estimating  that  ? — A.  It  was  a  very  short  time. 
Everything  was  confusion  there,  and  it  might  have  been  less  and  it 
might  have  been  more. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  less  or  more  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  short  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not  a  great  while. 

Q.  Just  before  the  lieutenant  of  police  passed,  had  you  heard  shoot- 
ing; and  if  so,  where  was  that  located,  according  to  your  best  judg- 
ment?— A.  It  was  approaching  from  down  the  alley.  After  the  first 
volley  the  firing  kept  approaching,  a  part  of  it,  toward  the  Miller 
Hotel,  and  it  must  have  oeen  down  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  hotel 
just  before  the  lieutenant  of  police  passed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  shooting  immediately  before  he  passed? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  right  in  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  but  there  was  shooting 
in  the  alley. 

Q.  There  was  shooting  in  the  alley  back  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  lieutenant  passed  on  his  horse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  a  very  short  while  after  that  you  saw  these  two  men 
pass  out  of  the  alley  and  cross  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sav  them  shoot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  saw  the  light  ? — A.  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns. 

Q.  Then  where  was  the  next  shooting,  immediately  after  you  saw 
the  two  men  ? — A.  After  they  crossed  Thirteenth  street,  then  there 
was  shooting  on  the  side  of  Thirteenth  street  that  the  Miller  Hotel 
was  on. 
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Q.  On  that  side  of  the  street? — A-  Yes,  sir;  I  could  smell  tiie 
powder. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  at  those  men? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  down 
behind  the  wall. 

Q.  You  did  not  stick  your  head  out? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  it  distinctly  under  your  window? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  put  my  head  out  until  the  finng  ceased,  and  then  I  saw 
this  horse  lying  on  Elizabeth  street. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Where  did  the  lieutenant  pass  out  of  your  sight?  Did  you  see 
him  when  he  dropped  down  ? — A.  No,  sjr. 

Q.  How  far  had  he  gotten  when  you  saw  him  last? — A.  After  he 
got  by  my  window  I  did  not  watch  him  any  more. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  you  saw  of, him? — ^A.  Yes;  after  he  got  under 
my  window. 

Q.  After  he  got  under  your  window? — A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  these  two  men  commenced  firing  you  did  not 
see  anything  more? — A.  No,  sir;  I  dropped  down.  I  did  not  want 
to  see  anything  more. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  powder  came  up  in  your  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  smell  of  powder. 

Q.  That  was  from  tlie  firing  of  those  two  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that 
was  from  the  firing  on  the  side  of  Thirteenth  street  that  the  Miller 
Hotel  is  on. 

Q.  It  came  from  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  powder  you  smelled  came  from  the  firing  down 
under  you? — A.  AVhich  was  after  the  firing  done  by  those  two  men, 
after  I  dropped  down. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  This  light  on  Elizabeth  street,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  threw 
a  light  into  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  accustomed,  of  course,  to  seeing  things  by  an  artificial 
light,  as  an  engineer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  worked  about  half  my 
lire  ni^ht  times. 

Q.  Exactly.  Now  those  lights,  one  on  Washington  street  and  one 
on  Elizabeth  street,  did  they  illuminate  Thirteenth  street  more  or 
less — throw  light  in  there? — A.  A  certain  distance.  If  you  were 
going  toward  them  you  could  see  anything.  When  I  was  a  boy  we 
didn  t  have  any  other  kind  of  lights.  North. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  could  see  the  lights,  but  to  what  extent,  from  the  lights, 
would  it  be  made  light  enough  to  determine  a  man's  features,  or 
whether  he  was  white  or  black? — A.  That  light  on  Elizabeth  street  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  when  Mr. 
Tillman  came  around  the  comer  from  Elizabeth  street  I  could  distin- 
guish him  plain.  If  I  had  known  him,  I  could  have  told  who  it  was. 
And  that  light  goes  a  long  ways,  too. 

Q.  That  light  is  about  60  feet  from  the  comer  there? — ^A.  ^Contin- 
uing.) It  is  ]ust  like  an  ordinary  oil  light  on  a  locomotive — if  it  is  a 
good  light  you  can  see  three  or  four  telegraph  poles  away. 
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Q.  Suppose  you  were  on  Thirteenth  street,  with  two  or  three  men 
approaching  you  from  Elizabeth  street,  could  you  tell  who  they  were 
with  that  light? — A.  If  the  men  were  between  me  and.the  light? 

Q.  Yes;  if  the  men  were  between  you  and  the  light? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overbian  : 

Q.  If  shining  on  the  backs  of  the  men ^A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  If  the  light  was  shining  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  could  you 
tell  whether  they  were  white  or  black  ? — A.  If  I  was  at  the  alley  and 
tliere  were  two  or  three  men  between  me  and  the  light,  I  could  tell 
who  they  were. 

Q.  Suppose  that  policeman  was  riding  on  his  horse,  as  you  saw  him, 
and  he  turned  back  and  looked  at  some  men  on  Thirteenth  street,  com- 
ing around  the  corner  of  that  alley,  with  the  lights  as  they  are  placed 
could  he  tell,  do  you  think,  whether  they  were  white  or  black  ? — A.  I 
do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Suppose  that  policeman,  as  you  saw  him  riding  his  horse  there, 
had  turned  around  and  looked  back  at  some  men  coming  down  Thir- 
teenth street  toward  Elizabeth  street  from  the  alley,  around  the  cor- 
ner from  that  alley,  could  he  have  told  whether  they  were  white  or 
black? — ^A.  I  think  he  could. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  could  tell  a  Mexican  from  a  colored  man — a 
light-colored  negro — in  that  light? — A.  A  negro  would  have  to  be 
dark  colored  for  you  to  tell  him.  There  are  light-colored  negroes  that 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Now,  that  light  at  Elizabeth  street  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
cast  the  light  down  that  street  for  100  to  120  feet  so  that  you  could  see 
these  colored  men  across  that  street,  was  it? — A.  Well,  you  take  Eliz- 
abeth street  from  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  you  take  a  shed  there — ^yon 
take  an  awning  there — it  comes  pretty  close  down,  and  it  is  dark  there. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  so  dark  here  that  you  could  not  see  a  negro 
right  across,  catacornered  from  your  room;  that  you  could  not  see 
those  two  men  that  came  across  there;  than  you  could  not  see  them 
after  they  went  in  under  the  shed. — A.  I  saw  the  men  pass  over,  but 
I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  white  men  or  negroes,  because  I 
was  looking  right  down  on  them,  and  I  could  not  see  through  their 
hats;  but  the  lieutenant  of  police  had  a  different  view  from  what  I 
had.    He  was  down  on  the  ground  and  I  was  up  in  the  air. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  hat  onf— A.  You  mean  the  lieutenant  of  police? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  the  man  that  was  on  that 
horse  was  white  or  black,  from  what  you  saw? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
what? 

Q.  Could  vou  tell  whether  the  man  on  that  horse  was  white  or 
black? — A.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  between  me  and  the  light 
at  Washington  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  when  he  passed  your  window,  there,  and  you 
were  looking  down  on  him.  Could  you  have  told  then  whether  he 
was  white  or  black  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don'*t  know. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  You  did  see  distinctly,  though,  as  he  came  between  jon  and  the 
light  on  Wadiington  street,  that  he  was  a  man  on  a  white  horse  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  farther  off  than  he  was  when  he  got  immediately 
under  your  window  ? — A.  But  in  the  first  case  he  was  between  me  and 
the  light  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  Yes.  Aiid  when  he  came  under  the  window  you  had  to  look 
down  through  his  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Exactly.  The  closeness  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. The  question  is  whether  the  witness  was  looking  through 
his  hat  or  not. 

By  Senator  Scx)tt: 

Q.  Mr.  Chace,  do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  what 
motive  these  colored  men  had  for  shooting  up  and  killing  the  people 
in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  only  in  Brownsville  just  in  the 
nighttime,  for  my  rest. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT   07  JOSEPH  BODIN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warneh: 

Q.  Your  name  in  full  is  Joseph  Bodin,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Bodin? — A.  Eailroad  fireman — 
locomotive  fireman. 

Q.  WTiom  do  you  run  with  ? — A-  I  am  running  with  Johnny  Giim, 
now. 

Q.  With  whom  were  you  running  in  August  of  last  year? — A.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Chace. 

Q.  Mr.  Chace,  the  witness  who  was  just  before  us? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fireman? — A.  I  have  been  firing 
about  two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  On  what  road? — A.  The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexican 
Railway. 

Q.  Running  between  what  points? — A.  Well,  running  different 
points.    The  railroad  runs  from  Brownsville  to  Bay  City. 

Q.  Where  was  your  headquarters? — A.  Kingsville. 

Q.  And  you  often,  when  running  on  the  railroad,  would  be  brought 
in  to  remain  over  at  Brownsville? — A.  During  the  summer,  every 
other  day. 

Q.  During  the  summer,  every  other  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  last  sum- 
iner.    Now,  we  get  in  there  every  fourth  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  directly,  in  order  to  avoid  waiting  time.  You 
remember  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  on 
the  night  of  August  13  last? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  uTiere  were  you  that  night? — A.  I  was  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stopping? — A.  At  the  Miller  House — the 
Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  What  floor  of  that  hotel  were  you  on? — A.  On  the  third  floor. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  heard  of  that  shootinc;  that  is,  were  you 
awake  when  it  commenced,  or  were  you  aroused  By  the  shooting? — 
A.  I  was  aroused  by  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  were  waked  up  by  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  shooting  you  heard,  Mr. 
Bodin  ? — A.  Well,  I  first  heard  several  shots  in  the  direction  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  It  came  by  volleys,  and  so  on.  It  was 
the  first  shot  that  waked  me  up,  and  then  I  heard  a  volley  or  two, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  that  shooting  come  up  into  the  town  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  upstairs  in  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  down  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  the  same  room  that  Mr.  Chace  occupied? — A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  on  the  same  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  shooting  came  on  uptown.  Just  describe  how  you  heard 
it,  and  the  number  of  shots,  approximately,  as  you  can,  before  it  got 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Miller  Hotel. — A.  I  could  not  state 
exactly  the  number  of  shots  that  I  heard.  I  heard  several  shots.  I 
guess  I  heard  it  about  a  block  or  two  from  the  hotel,  and  it  came 
toward  the  hotel. 

Q.  TrMiere  did  that  shooting  seem  to  be? — A.  Toward  the  post. 

Q.  You  know  where  Elizabeth  street  is  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth 
streets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
streets?     You  know  where  that  alley  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhere  was  that  shooting  with  reference  to  that  alley  ?  Where 
did  it  seem  to  be? — A.  Coming  in  the  alley,  it  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  From  what  direction? — A.  From  the  direction  of  the  post. 

Q.  And  toward  the  Miller  Hotel?— A.  Toward  the  Miller  Hotel; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  at  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  describe  that,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  The  shoot- 
ing at  the  Miller  Hotel  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Tell  all  that  you  saw. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Tell  just  what  occurred  there — what  you  saw  and  what  you 
heard. — A.  All  right,  sir.  While  they  were  doing  the  shooting  around 
the  MiUer  Hotel  I  was  in  the  window,  and  while  I  was  at  the  window  . 
I  heard  the  footsteps  of  a  horse  coming  from  Washington  street  toward 
me,  and  I  looked  and  saw  a  horse  coming  with  a  man  on  him,  and 
just  as  I  heard  him  coming  I  heard  the  shots,  and  they  were  shooting 
at  him  as  he  passed  under  me,  going  toward  Elizabeth  street,  and 
when  he  got  to  Elizabeth  street  the  horse  fell,  and  I  leaned  over  to 
see  what  became  of  the  man,  and  of  course  I  didn't  see  him  any  more; 
and  about  that  time  I  heard  some  shooting  again  on  the  corner,  and  I 
looked  and  I  saw  two  men  dressed  in  United  States  uniform  crossing 
the  street,  and  just  as  they  got  about  maybe  10  feet  from  the  far  side 
of  the  alley — the  far  side  &om  where  I  was — they  turned  back  and 
fired  in  my  direction,  and  then  I  went  in  and  didn't  come  out  no  more. 

Q.  You  didn't  come  out  any  more? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  you  say  those  men  were  dressed  ? — ^A.  They  were 
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dressed  in  brown  clothing—United  States  clothing.  We  would  often- 
times sit  in  the  Miller  House  and  see  them  pass.  It  was  a  light 
brown. 

Q.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  then  as  to  whether  they  were  soldiers 
or  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  then  as  to  their  being  soldiers! — ^A. 
According  to  the  clothes  they  wore ;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  doubt  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tiliere  was  the  window  that  you  were  looking  out  of?  You 
do  not  know  where  Mr.  Chace  was  looking  out — ^the  window  at  which 
he  was  looking  out? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  where  was  your  room  with  reference  to  Mr.  Chace's 
room? — A.  Both  windows  faced  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Both  windows  faced  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  room  was  nearest  the  alley  ? — A-  Which  room  was  near- 
est the  alley? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  His. 

Q.  Does  the  Miller  Hotel  extend  back  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  far  was  your  room  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
Miller  Hotel? — A.  My  room  from  the  rear  end  of  the  Miller  Hotel 
was  about  25  or  30  feet. 

Q.  About  25  or  30  feet?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  see  distinctly  the  character  of  the  uniforms,  and  you 
think  they  were  soldiers'  uniforms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  those  two  men  shooting? — A.  I  saw  the  flash  of  one 
gun  just  as  they  were  shooting  toward  me. 

Q.  Then  what  other  shooting  did  you  hear  there  ?  Go  right  on. — 
A.  Then,  it  seemed  to  me,  they  left  the  alley.  They  went  from  me 
toward  the  town  again,  and  I  heard  shooting  maybe  a  half  block 
away,  and  it  seemed  to  be  where  the  shooting  ceased  then. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  around  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many? — A.  Oh,  several;  maybe  twenty -five, 
I  don't  know  exactly,  but  several. 

Q.  A  good  many  I — A.  Yes ;  a  good  many. 

Senator  Overman.  Twenty-five,  he  says. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  a  good  many  shots. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  excitement  in  the  hotel  there,  if  von 
heard,  with  reference  to  the  women  who  were  boarding  there?  Were 
they  shouting  and  screaming? — A.  I  heard  a  whole  lot  of  screaming: 
yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  who  was  doing  the  screaming ;  who  was  doing 
the  hollering. 

Q.  The  hollering  was  in  the  building? — A.  Yes;  there  was  holler- 
ing going  on  down  there. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  married  man  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? — A.  That  is,  now  ? 
Q.  A^Tiere  did  j'ou  come  from;  what  State? — ^A.  From  Louisiana. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  After  this  man  passed  down  by  the  alley,  you  saw  his  horse  fall, 
you  say  ? — A.  That  man  was  on  Thirteenth  street. 
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Q.  He  came  down  Thirteenth  street  toward  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  noticed  the  color  of  that  horse,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  the  man  on  horseback? — A.  I 
saw  him  coming  down  from  Washington  street. 

Q.  How  near  Washington  street  was  he  when  you  first  saw  him? — 
A.  About  halfway  between  Washington  street  and  the  alley. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him,  then,  when  he  turned  into  Thirteenth  street 
from  Washington  street  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  gotten  halfway  down  before  you  saw  him  ? — ^A.  He  was 
halfway  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Tnat  is,  halfway  from  Washington  street  to  the  alley? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  maybe  two-thirds  of  the  way.     I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  go  downstairs  at  all  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  I  just  didn't  feel  like  it. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  think  it  was  entirely  safe  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit. 
I  thought  I  was  safer  in  staying  in  my  room. 

Q.  At  that  time,  there,  in  the  morning,  when  you  got  up  and  went 
down,  did  you  notice  the  marks  of  any  bullets  on  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  notice  with  reference  to  that  ? — A.  I  saw  several 
shots  that  had  struck  the  window  where  I  was  standing,  in  there,  and 
I  guess  about  four  or  five  shots  struck  that  building,  and  some  shots 
struck  what  is  known  as  the  King  Building,  on  the  far  side  of  the 
street. 

Q.  The  King  Building,  just  across  the  street  from  the  Miller 
Hotel  ?— A.  Just  opposite,  yes ;  that  is,  across  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Is  it  a  frame  building  or  a  brick  building? — A.  A  brick  build- 
ing. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  a  brick  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near,  if  at  all,  did  those  bullets  strike  to  where  you  were 
standing  in  the  window  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  How  near  did  those  bullets  strike  to  where  you  were  standing 
in  the  window? — ^A.  Oh,  about  2  feet;  maybe  2  feet  and  a  half. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  there  a  light  in  your  room  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Wahneb.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  lieutenant  of  police  and  his  horse  at  the  time 
when  the  horse  was  killed? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
lieutenant  that  was  on  that  horse;  but,  yes,  I  saw  the  horse  and  the 
man  both. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  go  by  on  horseback,  on  a  white  horse? — A. 
On  a  gray  horse. 

Q.  And  if  that  was  the  lieutenant  of  police,  you  saw  him  at  the 
time  his  hor?e  was  shot  under  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  down  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth 
streets? — A.  He  fell  on  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth;  yes,  sir.  He  fell 
on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  And  you  first  saw  that  man  on  that  gray  hoi-se  when  they  were 
about  half  way  between  Washington  street  and  the  alley,  coming 
from  Washington  street  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  kept  your  eyes  on  that  man  and  on  the  horse  until  he  was 
shot,  did  you? — A.  Yes;  until  the  horse  fell. 

Q.  You  watched  him  all  the  way  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  watch  him  ? — ^A.  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  was 
going  to  become  of  him, 

Q.  What  attracted  your  attention? — A.  It  seemed  that  by  looking 
at  him  I  could  see  bullets  striking  fire,  like  that  [witness  indicating 
by  snapping  his  fingers] ;  bullets  hitting  the  building  on  the  far  side 
or  the  street,  and  it  looked  like  somebody  was  shooting  at  him. 

Q.  It  looked  like  somebody  was  shooting  at  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  watching  to  see  if  he  got  hit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  they  shooting  around  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  came  in  sight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  were  they  located  when  they  were  doing  that  firing? — 
A.  They  seemed  to  be  in  the  alley. 

Q.  No  one  had  as  yet  come  up  out  of  the  alley? — ^A.  I  could  not 
say.    I  was  not  looking  down,  directly  down. 

Q.  "What?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  anybody  up  to  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  seen  any  oi  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  when  he  crossed  past  the  alley,  on  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  gait  was  he  going? — A.  He  was  going  about  a  medium 
gait.    His  horse  was  on  the  trot. 

Q.  On  the  trot? — A.  Yes;  just  about  on  the  trot;  maybe  loping;  a 
pretty  good  gait. 

Q.  He  may  have  been  loping  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  loping  or  trotting? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  going  at  a  pretty  good  gait. 

Q.  A  pretty  good  gait  ? — A.  Not  very  fast. 

Q.  That  you  remember  very  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  shots  struck  the  Miller  Hotel  up  to  that  time,  on  your 
side? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Not  that  vou  know  of  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a/ter  he  went  by  that  these  shots  were  fired  that  struck 
the  hotel  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  struck  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  going  at  this  rapid  gait,  trotting  or  loping,  which- 
ever it  may  have  been,  until  he  was  hit? — A.  Yes;  until  I  saw  him 
fall. 

Q.  Until  you  saw  him  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  he  passed  the  alley  until  you  saw  some- 
body come  out  of  the  alley? — A.  I  judge  maybe  a  minute  and  a  half; 
mayl)e  a  minute;  maybe  not  that  much — in  that  neighborhood; 
immediately  after  his  horse  fell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  fire  at  him — the  men  who  shot  his  horse  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  watching  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  watching  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  men  who  fired  at  him  were  the 
first  ones  out  of  the  alley  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  TMien  was  it  you  saw  two  men  come  out  of  the  alley! — A.  Di- 
rectly after  his  horse  fell. 

Q.  Directly  after  his  horse  fell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  After  his  horse  fell A.  I  looked  over. 

Q.  You  then  turned  to  the  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  before  that  time  firing  right  under  you  in  Thir- 
teenth street? — A.  I  guess  so.  They  were  firing  in  the  alley,  in  that 
direction ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  fire-frran  the  alley  so  as  to  hit  him  down  on 
Elizabeth  street,  unless  they  had  first  come  out  of  the  alley  onto 
Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  They  might  have  been  just  under  the  build- 
ing, you  know;  yes,  sir  [witness  indicating].  They  might  have  been 
on  the  sidewalk;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Here  is  the  alley  [indicating  on  map"]. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  saw  him  he  was  coming  down  Thirteenth  street 
from  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  coming  in  a  trot  when  you  first  saw  him? — A.  Yes; 
1  could  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  horse.    He  was  coming  a  pretty  good 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  him? — A.  I  didn't  see  anybody. 

Q.  He  was  alone  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  before  he  got  to  the  alley  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  got  down  here,  to  that  point  on  Elizabeth  street 
and  Thirteenth  street,  where  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  you  did  not  see  any  men  doing  any  firing  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?— A.  Nothing  at  all, 

Q.  After  that  horse  had  been  killed,  then  you  took  your  eyes  off  of 
him?— A.  Off  of  him. 

Q.  And  turned  to  the  right  in  time  to  see  two  men  come  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  two  men  you  saw  came  out  and  ran  across? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  corner? — ^A.  They  just  crossed  the  street, 

Q.  Ran  across  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  comer?  Did  you  see  them  after  they  stopped? — 
A  When  I  saw  them  stop  they  turned  toward  me  and  fired. 

Q.  Fired  toward  you  ? — A.  Fired  in  my  direction ;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  they  had  been  firing  right  there  under  you  before  that 
time  ?-^A.  TKere  had  been  some  shooting  going  on  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  came  out  of  the  alley  onto  Thirteenth  street  and  fired 
and  killed  the  horse  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  did  you  not  look  down 
then,  to  see  who  it  was? — ^A,  No,  sir;  I  was  looking  directly  towards 
the  horse. 

Q.  You  were  looking  directly  at  the  horse  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  these  two  men  that  fired  at  you,  were  they  the  only  men 
that  fired  at  you  ? — A.  They  were  the  only  two  men  I  saw  that  fired 
at  me, 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  citizen  come  in  off  of  Elizabeth  street  at  the 
comer  of  Thirteenth  and  come  up  toward  Washington  on  Thirteenth 
street  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Chace  tesified  that  he  saw  Mr.  Tillman,  the  saloon  keeper, 
come  around  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  street  and  come  up  tiiat  way. 
You  did  not  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  .anyone  cry  out  any  orders? — ^A.  That  is  what  I 
was  just  going  to  say.  I  heard  some  one  holler  out  down  there.  I 
don't  know  where. 
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Q.  You  just  heard  a  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  excited  and  didnt 
notice  where  it  came  from. 

Q.  You  were  so  excited  that  you  did  not  notice  what  that  loud  voice 
was  saying  ? — A.  I  didn't  notice  where  it  was  from. 

Q.  Were  you  so  excited  that  you  missed  anything  that  happened  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not.    I  saw  a  whole  lot  thai  was  happening. 

Q.  You  saw  everything  that  happened,  you  think  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  except  these  two  soldiers,  of  the  firing 
party  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  saw  of  that  firing  party. 

Q.  When  they  came  out  of  the  alley  and  went  across  to  this  point 
and  fired  from  there  at  you,  was  there  still  firing  going  on  down  on 
Thirteenth  street,  where  the  horse  was? — ^A.  There  was  firing  in  the 
alley,  then. 

Q.  Into  the  back  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  was  there  any  on  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it? — A.  No,  f^ir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  T\Tiere  were  the  men  standing  that  killed  the  horse  and  wounded 
the  lieutenant? — A.  All  the  fhots,  it  seemed  to  me,  came  from  the 
alley  and  the  comer  of  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Fhazieb  : 
Q.  When  you  say  "  the  alley  "  you  mean  that  alley  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Washington  streets? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  could  not  hit  you  if  they  were  still  in  the  alley,  cotild 
they? — A.  Standing  at  the  corner  of  that  alley  and  Tlurteenth 
street  they  might. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  out  there  somewhere,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  under  your  window,  you  do  not  know?— • 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  shooting  right  down  under  your  window,  you 
would  have  noticed  it,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
would  or  not. 

Q.  You  had  a  screen  in  your  window? — ^A.  No,  sir.  It  was  a 
great  big  window  like  this  [indicating].  Those  windows  reach  a 
man  right  up  here,  and  they  are  that  wide  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  When  you  say  "  right  up  here,''  you  mean  they  were  way  up  to 
your  shoulders? — A.  No,  sir;  this  high,  about  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Up  as  high  as  your  breast  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  window  sill  was  up  as  high  as  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  were  those  windows? — A.  I  dont  know;  they  are 
pretty  wide ;  4  feet,  I  guess. 

Q.  Did  you  smell  any  powder ;  did  any  come  up  in  your  room  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;    I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  smell  anything  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  room  was  25  or  30  feet  from  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  Mr.  Chace's  room  ? — ^A.  Between  mine  and  the 
alley. 

Q.  Between  you  and  the  alley  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Chace  testified  a  while  ago  that  his  room  was  about  40  feet 
from  the  alley.  Does  that  change  your  recollection  about  it?  I  only 
want  to  get  at  what  the  fact  may  be. — A.  Of  course  we  never  meas- 
ured those  things.  A  person  would  have  to  go  and  measure  those 
things  to  know  exactly,  but  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  about  25  or  35  feet 
from  my  window  to  the  corner  of  the  building. 

Q.  And  you  think  Mr.  Chace  was  between  you  and  the  alley? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  Imow  he  was  between  me  and  the  alley. 

Q.  So  that  he  would  be  right  on  the  corner,  would  he  not? — 
A.  No.  sir;  there  were  a  couple  of  other  rooms  between  us. 

Q.  A  couple  of  other  rooms  between  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  pretty  small  rooms,  then  ? — A.  Not  very 
large  rooms. 

Q.  If  there  were  two  between  you  and  the  alley,  and  Mr.  Chace's 

room  also ^A.  Oh,  they  are  not  so  large.    They  would  have  to 

be  only  10-foot  rooms,  you  know. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand.  I  am  only  trying  to  help  you  in  order  to 
locate  just  where  you  were. — A.  Of  course  I  am  only  estimating;  I 
never  measured  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  25  or  30  feet  or  40  or  50  feet, 
as  Mr.  Chace  says  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  you  were  somewhere  along  on  this  Thirteenth  street 
side? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  at  all  with  the  lieutenant  of  police; 
when  you  saw  him  coming  ne  was  alone? — ^A.  Yes;  as  far  as  I 
could  see. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  a  couple  of  policemen  walking  in  the  street 
with  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not, 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  policemen  at  all  that  night,  did  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  policemen.  I  never  did  go  out  that 
night. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Tillman  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  anybody,  soldier,  raider ^A.  No,  sir; 

except  the  man  on  the  horse  and  the  two  soldiers. 

Q.  Three  persons,  all  told?— A.  Three,  all  told. 

Q.  The  lieutenant  and  his  horse  in  one  party,  and  then  two  soldiers, 
•s  you  think  they  were,  together.  Now,  you  are  perfectly  positive 
about  that,  are  you? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  positive  about  that? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  positive  that  you  have  got  this  all  right? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  from  that  testimony,  at  page  94,  part  2,  of  Senate 
Document  155,  as  follows : 

Dnring  that  time — majbe  four  or  five  minutes  afterwards — I  beard  a  horse 
comiDg  up  Thirteenth  street  Then  when  I  beard  tbe  horse  I  loolied  up  the 
street,  and  about  that  time  I  heard  tbe  firing  from  that  corner  at  tbe  rear  of 
the  Miiler  Hotel.  The  horse  passed  and  two  men  were  following  on  foot,  but 
tbe  men  did  not  come  up  to  the  comer  of  the  alley ;  the  horse  kept  right  straight 
on  and  fell  in  Elizabeth  street ;  when  be  fell  I  leaned  over  to  see  what  became  of 
tbe  man  that  was  riding  him,  and  about  that  time  I  heard  something  hit  the 
boildlng  and  I  looked  and  saw  two  soldiers  pass  Thirteenth  street  on  the  far 
side,  aiMd  when  I  saw  them  I  knew  there  was  something  doing  and  I  stuck  my 
bead  back  in  my  room. 
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Now,  is  that  statement  correct?— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
said  anything  about  two  men ;  only  the  horse. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  that  statement  before  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  testimony  is  the  following  certificate, 
signed  and  sworn  to  by  you : 
The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Cameron,  »s: 

Joseph  Bodln,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saya  that  be  has  read  the 
foregoing  testimony  by  blm  aubacribed,  ahd  that  the  same  Is  true  of  bis  own 
knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein  stated  upon  Information  and 
belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  be  believes  tbem  to  be  true. 

Joseph  Bodin. 

You  did  read  that  over,  did  you,  before  you  signed  it  and  swore  to 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  statement  is  in  there  as  I  read  it,  do  you  want  to  qualify 
it  or  do  you  want  to  leave  it  as  it  is  ? — A.  Leave  it  as  it  is. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  You  better  leave  it  as  it  is,  I  say,  because  I  don't 
remember  seeing  the  two  soldiers  and  the  two  men,  and  I  don't 
remember  saying  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  seeing  it  and  you  do  not  remember  say- 
ing it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  have  no  recollection  about  it,  you  do  not  want  to 
change  your  testimony  f roin  what  it  is  to-day,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  say  that  you  saw  two  men  if  you  did  not 
see  them  ? — A.  No,  sir  . 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  testified  that  he  saw  two  soldiers. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know,  but  in  this  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy 
he  says  that  he  saw  two  men  first  with  the  man  on  horseback  and 
then  saw  two  soldiers  afterwards. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  He  says  that  he  saw  two  men  following  the 
man  on  horseback.    Were  not  they  the  soldiers  that  he  refers  to  1 

The  Witness.  Walking  with  me  horse?  No,  sir;  I  saw  no  two 
men  walking  with  the  horse. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  his  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy  he  speaks  of 
these  two  men  walking  with  the  horse  and  then  of  two  soldiers  com- 
ing afterwards. 

Senator  Warner.  The  statement  will  show  for  itself. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  it  will  show  for  itself. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mr.  Bodin,  there  is  not  any  street  lamp  down  there  about  the 
alley  where  it  crosses  Thirteenth  street,  is  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  at  midnight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  lights  around  there? — A.  Except  in  one 
room,  and  I  think  that  was  a  candlelight. 

Q.  And  that  would  not  be  any  light  that  shone  down  on  the  street 
at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  £hink  you  could  see  well  enough  to  determine  what 
color  of  clothes  those  men  were  wearing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  no  doubt  about  there  being  two  soldiers? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  its  being  two  soldiers. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  No;  you  have  not  any  doubt  about  its  being  two  soldiers;  but 
what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  it  was  light  enough  foryou  to  look 
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opt  of  that  window  that  night,  without  any  street  light  in  that 
ncinitj,  and  tell  how  those  men  were  dressed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  without  any  trouble! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flash  when  they  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  fired 
towards  me. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  flash? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  northeast  comer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  far 
ade  of  the  street. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  flash  from  the  gun,  did  that  light  up  the  men 
a»  that  you  ooukL  see  the  men,  ,too,  and  their  clothes? — A.  I  never 
noticed  them,  whether  I  could  or  not. 

Q.  l^t  was  instantaneous,  was  it  not — ^the  flash  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  eye  to  catch  it? — A.  I 
dffli't  know ;  I  never  tried  that. 

Q.  But  you  were  looking  right  at  them  when  the  guns  were  fired? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  flash  of  the  guns  had  been  sufficient  to  light  up  the 
clothing  of  these  men  you  would  have  seen  it,  would  you  not? — ^A. 
Well,  1  could  see  their  clothes  before  the  flash  of  the  gun,  for  that 
nutter. 

Q.  Yes.  Were  they  under  a  shed,  over  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  no  shed  there. 

Q.  Is  there  or  not  a  sort  of  shed  there  under  which  they  were? — ^A. 
So,  sir. 

Q.  If  anybody  has  testified  to  that,  that  is  a  mistake,  is  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  awning,  was  there? — ^A.  There  was  no  awning  on 
the  King  Building  at  all. 

Q.  None  on  the  King  Building? — ^A.  None  on  the  King  Building. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  awning  over  here  on  Elizabeth  street,  up  as  far  as 
the  King  Building  goes  on  the  alley? — ^A.  On  the  King  Building? 

Q.  Yes.  Is  that  the  King  Building  where  I  am  pointing  [indi- 
catingon  map]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  not  an  awning  along  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  awn- 
ing.   There  is  a  gallery  awav  up  hi^. 

Q.  A  gallery  away  up  high  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  you  pass  the  alley  and  go  along  the  other  block, 
that  is  all  built  up  sofid,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gallery — ^you  mean  a  porch? — ^A.  Yes, 
or;  a  gallery  up  there — a  veranda. 

Q.  They  <»11  them  verandas  down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  pass  this  alley  going  toward  Washington  street  on 
the  left-hand  side,  is  there  not  an  awning  there? — ^A.  On  the  King 
Bnildmg? 

Q.  No;  on  the  next  building? 

Senator  Frazieb.  Between  the  alley  and  Washington  street? 

A  There  is  a  little  plumbing  house  there — a  plumbing  shop ;  yes, 
sir.   I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  a  frame  there. 

By  Senator  Fo&akxb.  : 

Q.  Is  there  not  also  an  awning  here,  coming  out  over  the  edge  of 
the  alley  from  this  building  under  which  these  men  stood  when  they 
fired  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  there ;  not 
on  that  little  frame  building  toward  the  alley. 

Q.  None  there? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  You  saw  the  flashes  distinctly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  whether  thev  lighted  up  sufficiently  so 
that  you  could  see  the  men  and  their  clothing? — A.  No,  sir;  but  they 
were  not  on  Thirteenth  street  yet.  They  were  pretty  near  the  side- 
walk— what  you  call  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Over  toward  that  northeast  comer  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  turned  and  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  point  their  guns  up  at  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  point  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  point  the  guns  before  they  fired  ? — ^A.  The  gun 
was  pointed  up  until  ne  fired. 

Q.  And  still  you  stood  there  looking  at  them  until  they  fired? — 
A.  It  was  done  so  quick  you  couldn't  think  about  it.  Then  I  got 
down. 

Q.  Yoli  got  down  right  away  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  oelieve  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  one  question,  so  that  we  will  miderstand  about  this  awning 
business.  You  spoke  of  a  gallery.  The  King  Building  is  just  across 
the  street  from  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  the  rear  of  that,  you  said,  had 
a  gallery.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gallery? — A.  \ou  mean  the 
rear  of  the  building? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  not  the  rear  of  the  building,  but  the  side  of  the 
building. 

Q.  Yes ;  the  side  of  the  building. — A.  They  had  a  little  gallery  up 
there,  about  2  or  3  feet. 

Q.  How  high  is  the  floor  of  that  gallery  up? — A.  About  12  or  14 
feet  from  the  ground,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  say  exactly  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  The  floor  of  that  gallery  is  about  2  or  3  feet,  you  say  ? — A.  Two 
or  3  feet. 

By  Senator  Bdlkeley: 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  these  men  firing? — A.  In  my 
room. 

Q.  You  had  not  gone  into  Mr.  Chace's  room? — A.  I  had  already 
gone,  and  come  back. 

Q.  Was  your  room  a  better  place  to  observe  from  than  Mr.  Chace's 
room  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  Clould  vou  see  any  plainer  on  that  corner  that  night  from  your 
room  than  from  Mr.  Chace's  room? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
could  or  not. 

Q.  You  looked  out  of  both  of  them? — ^A.  I  didn't  have  occasion 
to  look  out  of  his. 

Q.  You  did  go  in  his  room  ? — A.  I  went  in  his  room  |  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  in  his  room  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  been 
in  his  room  before. 

Q.  Had  you  not  looked  out  of  the  window? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  or  not.  I  had  slept  in  the  room  myself,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ever  looked  out  oi  the  window  or  not. 
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Q.  You  had  slept  in  the  room  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  doirt  remember  whether  you  looked  out  of  the  window 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  window  in  his  room  is  the  same  character  of  window  as 
that  in  your  room? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  his  room  is  nearer  tne  comer  than  your  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  you  could  see  as  plainly, 
or  better,  from  his  window  than  from  your  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
far  as  that  goes. 

Q.  It  was  nearer,  anyway  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  likclv,  if  he  could  not  see  any  men  there,  that  you 
could  see  them  ?    Woufd  it  be  a  defect  in  his  eyes  ? 

Senator  Frazier.  He  did  not  say  that  he  could  see  any  men  there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Mr.  Chace  said  that  he  could  not.  He  said 
they  went  into  the  dark,  and  he  could  not  see  them  when  they  got  over 
to  this  corner.    They  went  into  the  dark,  and  he  could  not  see  them. 

(The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows:) 

Q.  Would  It  be  likely.  If  he  eould  not  see  any  men  there,  that  you  could  see 
tbem?    Would  It  be  a  defect  in  his  eyes? 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  a  proper  question. 

Senator  Bulkeijiy.  Did  he  have,  from  his  window,  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  obsarve  what  Mas  going  on  on  this  corner  than  Mr.  Chace, 
who  was  nearer,  was  my  question,  and  he  said  he  thought  Mr.  Chace's 
window  was  the  best  window  to  see  from. 

The  Witness.  Wait,  wait  a  minute. 

Senator  Bilkeley.  That  is  all.  • 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  not  been  very  definite  about  just  where  your  room 
was  located.  You  said  that  it  was  25  or  30  feet,  as  you  remember  it, 
from  the  alley;  but  you  afterwards  qualified  that  and  said  that  it 
might  be  30  or  40  feet. — A.  Yes,  sir;  m  that  neighborhood.  I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  not  your  room  front  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  On  Eliza- 
beth street? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  answer,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  pas- 
sage in  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy.  This  is  not  to  confuse  you, 
but  to  get  the  fact : 

After  I  was  aroused  I  did  not  icnow  what  could  be  happening,  and  I  went  to 
the  next  room,  Mr.  Chace's,  and  aslced  him  what  could  be  the  matter,  and  he 
nays,  "  I  dop't  know."  Then  I  stayed  there  awhile  and  the  flrinf;  was  in  this 
direction  [indicating],  the  direction  of  the  garrison.  I  did  not  Ivuow  what  to 
do,  80  I  stayed  there  for  awhile  and  found  out  that  everything  was  pretty  cool 
and  went  baclc  to  my  room  and  was  standing  in  the  window  loolcing  out  on 
Elizabeth  street. 

A.  Not  Elizabeth  street ;  it  was  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  That  ought  to  be  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  ought  to  be 
Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  He  could  stand  there  and  look  out  on  Elizabeth  street,  where  he 
was,  at  the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  We  all  know,  as  lawyers,  that  in  taking  down 
evidence  such  things  as  that  will  sometimes  occur. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  read  further  from  this  testimony : 

During  that  time — maybe  four  or  five  minutes  afterwards — I  heard  a  bors« 
comlpg  up  Thirteenth  street.  Then,  when  I  heard  the  horse,  I  look^  up  the 
street,  and  about  that  time  I  beard  the  firing  from  that  comer  at  the  rear  of 
the  Miller  Hotel. 

Senator  Bclkeley.  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  advantage,  if  any, 
this  witness  had  over  Mr.  Chace. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bodin,  I  will  get  you  to  answer  a  question  for  me, 
if  you  please,  sir.  When  you  saw  the  lieutenant  come  down  on  his 
horse  and  pass  the  alley,  just  after  he  passed  the  alley,  did  you  hear 
shooting,  as  if  some  one  were  shooting  at  him  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  at  that  time,  as  I  understand  you,  see  the  men 
who  were  doing  the  shooting  at  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  shooting  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  where  the 
alley  comes  into  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  he  passed  on,  you  were  following  him  with  your  eyes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  after  he  passed,  and  after  you  heard  the  shots,  which 
you  supposed  were  beinff  fired  at  him,  you  saw  these  two  men  come 
out  of  tne  alley  onto  Thirteenth  street? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
those  men  until  after  the  horse  fell. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  those  men  until  after  the  horse  fell? — ^A.  No, 
sirj  not  until  after  the  horse  fell, 

Q.  Did  the  two  men  you  saw  come  out  and  go  across  Thirteenth 
street,  go  to  the  rear  of  the  King  Building,  or  were  they  on  the 
other  side  of  the  allerf,  toward  Washington  street? — A.  They  were 
just  about  in  the  middle  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Just  about  in  the  middle  of  the  alley,  and  partly  across  Thir- 
teenth street? — A.  Partly  across  Thirteenth  street  is  right. 

Q.  Not  entirely  across? — A.  Not  entirely  across. 

Q.  Were  they  m  plain  view  of  you  ? — A.  In  plain  view  of  me. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  them  distinctly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  see  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  had  on  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  hats,  do  you  recollect? — A.  Yes;  they  had 
hats  on. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  on  leggings  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  liot  notice  whether  they  had  on  leggings. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  whether  they  nad  on  leggings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  notice  that  they  were  dressed  alike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  on  uniforms  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  negroes  or  white  men? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  were  dark. 

Q.  They  were  dark  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  in  the  shade  of  their 
hats,  but  they  looked  dark. 

Q.  Dark  in  the  face  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  could  not  tell  whether  that  darkness  came  from  the 
shadow  of  the  hats  or  whether  they  were  negroes — black  men! — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  did  look  dark  in  the  face? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  tbej  have  guns? — A.  Something  that  seemed  like  a  gun  in 
their  hands. 

Q.  When  they  fired  up  toward  you,  could  you  see  distinctly  the 
guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  guns,  all  right, 

Q.  And  when  you  saw  them  turn  and  fire  toward  you  you  jumped 
down  behind  the  window  sill,  ae  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes,' sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  did  not  look  up  any  more  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Thej  had  broad-brimmed  hats? — ^A.  Their  hats  seemed  to  be 
about  S^-inch  brims. 

Q.  Three  and  a  half  or  4  inches  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  up  in  the  third  story? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  see  their  faces  at  all,  looking  down  in 
that  way  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  see  them. 

Q.  They  went  quickly,  did  they  not,  after  they  came  out  of  ttie 
alley? — ^A.  They  walked. 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  they  passed  over  quickly,  and 
whirled  around  and  shot  so  quick  that  you  couldn't  get  out  of  the 
way  ? — ^A.  They  shot  quickly. 

Q.  And  they  went  quickly  from  one  place  to  the  other? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  walked  quickly. 

Q.  They  were  not  tiptoeing,  were  they? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that — ^tiptoeing. 

Q.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  some  other  witness  testified 
to  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
'  Q.  These  two  men  we  have  been  speaking  about  so  much,  were  they 
dressed  alike? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  The  two  men,  the  two  soldiers,  were  they  dressed  alike?— =-A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  white  men  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Soott: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  that  these  soldiers  had  for  killing 
the  bartender  and  shooting  the  arm  off  of  this  lieutenant  of  police? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Soott.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TSSTTHOirr  OF  A.  N.  McKAT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  is  your  name,  in  full  ? — A.  A.  N.  McKay. 
Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  39. 

Q.  What  is  your  business.  Mr.  McKay  ? — A.  I  am  a  banker. 
Q.  At  what  "point  ? — A.  Laporte.  Te.x. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Brownsville? — A.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
400  miles.    It  is  between  Houston  and  Galveston. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Texas? — A.  About  five  and  a  half 
years;  nearly  six  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that  time? — A.  In  Iowa  and 
Dakota. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Iowa? — A.  I  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  but 
I  moved  to  Iowa  when  I  was  a  year  old. 

Q.  And  then  after  you  became  a  man,  you  went  to  Dakota? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Dakota  in  1891. 

Q.  And  from  there,  after  staying  there  a  number  of  years A. 

Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  Dakota  for  ten  years. 

Q.  You  went  to  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  calls  you  at  times  to  Brownsville? — A.  We  are 
interested  in  a  lumber  business  at  Brownsville,  and  I  go  down  about 
once  a  year! 

Q.  What  is  your  bank? — A.  Preston  &  McKay.  It  is  a  private 
bank. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  firm? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  partners. 

Q.  And  you  also  do  a  lumber  business  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  other  points  in  Texas? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  be  at  Brownsville  at  the  time  of  what  is 
termed  the" shooting  up  of  the  town  on  the  13th  of  last  August? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  arrived  tliere  that  evening  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop? — A.  I  stopped  at  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  What  floor  were  you  on  ? — A.  On  the  second  floor.  I  had  a  front 
room,  facing  Elizabetli  street. 

Q.  Your  room  fronted  on  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  .Mr.  McKay,  the  evidence  is,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  wide 
court  through  that  hotel;  it  is  built  on  the  southern,  Mexican, 
style? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  be  one  part  of  the  hotel  on  one  side  of 
the  court  on  one  street,  and  the  other  part  of  the  hotel  on  the  other, 
for.  ventilation? — A.  My  room  was  in  the  part  towards  the  court. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  hotel  away  from  the  street! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  room  did  not  look  out  on  the  street  in  front  ? — A^ 
No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ill  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  what  you  heard  there  that 
night  about  the  shooting? — A.  I  had  been  talking  with  the  manager 
of  the  lumber  yard  until  about  11  o'clock,  I  think,  at  which  time  I 
retired.  It  was  a  warm  night,  and  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  immediately, 
but  I  think  I  was  in  a  light  doze  when  I  heard  severe  firing. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Wliere  ?  In  what  direction  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  to  come  from 
Fort  Brown. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is,  from  that  direction? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  impression  I 
had  was  that  it  was  merely  some  salute  of  some  kind  over  in  the  fort. 
I  was  not  particularly  familiar  with  the  customs  and  habits  of  mili- 
tary forts,  and  that  was  the  impression  that  came  to  me. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  age  ? — A.  Tnirty-nine. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  Very  soon  after  I  heard  the  first  firing  the  bugle 
calls  began.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  bugle  calls,  either,  and 
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hence  could  not  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  bugle  calls,  but  as  I 
remember  it  they  continued  almost  incessantly  during  all  of  the 
firing.  The  firing  seemed  to  be  fiercest  over  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort,  and  then  it  came  up  the  alley  back  of  the  hotel — ^the  Miller 
Hotel — and  apparently  went  on  up  the  alley.  At  least  it  went  up  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  went  up  the  alley  you  mean  toward  Twelfth 
street,  do  you,  the  Miller  Hotel  being  on  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  It 
went  towards  Twelfth. 

Q.  Up  toward  Twelfth?— A.  Ye.<?,  sir. 

Q.  About  Tiow  many  shots  were  fired  there  at  the  Miller  Hotel — at 
that  neighborhood — I  do  not  mean  striking  the  hotel,  but  how  "mEiny 
were  fired  there  ? — A.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  estimate, 
but  they  were  not  so  fierce  as  they  got  further  uptown. 

Q.  When  you  heard  that  shooting,  were  you  impressed  as  to  the 
fact  whether  or  not  it  was  soldiers  doing  the  shooting,  or  what  it  was ; 
and  if  so,  what  was  it  that  impressed  you  ? — A.  I  supposed,  of  course, 
it  was  the  soldiers.  In  the  first  place  the  sounds  appeared  to  start 
from  Fort  Brown ;  and  then  the  character  of  the  report  impressed  mo 
as  not  being  that  of  an  ordinary  rifle  or  sporting  gun.  It  was  a  sh^rp, 
incisive  report.  I  have  seen  and  heard  military  companies  on  parade, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  sharp  and  incisive  report.  I  am 
not  positive,  but  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  volleys ;  tnat  is,  they 
seemed  to  be  firing  together ;  but  the  most  of  the  firing  was  at  random. 

Q.  As  I  remember,  you  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy  and  others  that 
you  did  not  see  any  of  the  parties. — A.  I  did  not  see  them ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  waste  no  time  on  that,  then.  Now,  there  was  consid- 
erable excitement  there  at  the  hotel  that  night,  was  there  not? — A.  A 
great  deal.  I  was  not  alarmed  at  first  at  all,  but  the  people  in  iha 
hotel,  especially  the  women  and  children 

Q.  Were  screaming? — ^A.  Were  screaming,  and  were  hysterical.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  needless;  but  I  did  not  appreciate,  really, 
what  was  going  on,  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  appreciate  the  danger  as  they  seemed  to  ? — A.  No, 
sir.    I  had  just  arrived  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  into  the  street  at  all  that  night  ? — A.  I  did  not 
go  onto  the  street.  There  was  a  veranda  in  front  of  my  room  and  I 
went  out  on  the  veranda. 

Q.  That  was,  I  assume,  after  the  shooting  was  over  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
When  I  went  out  on  the  veranda  I  saw  the  horse  which  was  said  to 
have  been  shot  under  the  sergeant  of  police  lying  in  the  street  dead. 

Q.  That  horse  was  near  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth 
streets? — A.  A  little  above  Thirteenth,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  In  Elizabeth  street? — A.  In  Elizabeth  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  bed,  did  you,  after  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  report 
came  in,  however,  before  I  retired  that  there  had  been  a  man  kiUed, 
and  that  the  sergeant  had  had  his  arm  broken. 

Q.  Right  there  at  that  time  did  the  report  come  in  as  to  who  had 
done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  The  report  was  that  the 
soldiers  had  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  No  other  opinion  was  expressed? — A.  No  other  opinion  was 
expressed  at  any  time  in  Brownsville  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Bight  there,  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  just  at  the  close,  that 
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was  the  report  that  came  in  ? — A.,  That  was  the  report  that  came, 
immediately. 

Q.  The  next  morning  did  ^ou  make  any  observation  as  to  the  effect 
of  shots  coming  into  the  buildings,  or  the  evidences  of  any  of  the 
buildings  being  struck  ? — ^A.  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  two  marks  in 
the  hotel  that  were  said  to  have  been  the  marks  of  bullets. 

Q.  That  is  the  Miller  Hotel  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Miller  Hotel.  Then 
1  went  down  to  the  Cowen  house  and  it  was  literally  riddled  witli 
bullets.    Some  of  the  bullets  were  still  where  they  could  be  seen. 

Q.  The  Cowen  house  is  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the 
alley,  is  it  not;  it  is  marked  "  2  "  on  the  map,  there. — A.  1  think  that 
is  the  place;  yes,  sir.     Yes;  that  is  the  place. 

Q.  What  was  that  building,  a  brick  or  a  frame  building? — ^A.  It 
was  a  frame  building. 

Q.  Did  you  take  note  of  the  number  of  bullet  holes  you  saw  in  that 
building? — A.  I  did  not  count  them;  no,  sir.  I  looked  around  quite 
a  little,  and  I  remember  I  counted  12  or  15,  and  they  said  there  were 
considerable  more. 

Q.  Considerable  more? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;  The  Cowen  house,  was  that  a  boarding  house  or  a  hotel  or  a 
private  residence? — ^A.  Well,  I  supposed  it  was  a  private  residence. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  learned? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted there.  I  talked  with  the  lady  in  there  and  she  told  me  of 
getting  her  children  under  the  bed.  They  all  huddled  together  under 
the  b^.  She  said  if  they  had  not  they  would  certainly  have  been 
killed  by  the  bullets ;  but  they  were  on  the  floor,  under  the  range  of  the 
bullets;  and  it  certainly  looked  very  plausible  from  the  number  of 
bullet  holes  you  saw  around  in  the  house. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  remember,  where  were  those  bullet  holes 
in  the  Cowen  house  ? — A.  There  were  several  in  the  back  room,  whidi 
I  think  was  the  kitchen. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  "  back  room,"  do  you  speak  of  the  Cowen 
house  as  fronting  on  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember 
one  doorcasing  that  a  bullet  had  gone  through,  which  I  think  was  a 
double  casing;  that  is,  the  corner.  It  went  through  both  of  the 
casing. 

Q.  Where  did  that  bullet  lodge,  if  it  stopped  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  did  stop,  but  that  was  shot  completely  through,  and  it 
was  certainly  throu^  3  or  4  inches  of  timber.  Another  bullet  hole. 
I  remember,  was  in  a  mirror  in  a  wardrobe,  or  some  other  article  or 
furniture  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Were  these  in  the  back  room  of  which  you  are  speaking? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  think  not  in  the  back  room — that  is,  the  mirror,  if  I  remwn- 
ber,  was,  I  should  say,  in  the  north 

Q.  We  have  been  pleased  here  to  call  all  those  streets  running  north 
and  south — that  is,  Washington  street  and  Elizabeth  street  and  the 
others  parallel — but  they  do  not  run  exactly  with  the  points  of  the 
compass.  We  have  been  calling  the  top  of  that  map  east, — ^A.  You 
have  been  calling  the  top  of  the  map  east? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  it  was  in  the  front  room,  towards  Elizabeth 
etreet. 
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By  Senator  Pettcs  : 
Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  point  out  that  building? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir  [indicating  the  Cowen  house  on  the  map]. 

By  Senator  Waknek: 

Q.  Too  say  there  was  a  bvUet  in  a  mirrw.  I  think  you  said  jom 
saw  that  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  buUet?  C!ould  you  tell  what  kind  of  a 
bullet  it  was? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  a  very  long  bullet. 

Q.  A  sharp-pointed  bullet? — A.  A  steel  millet;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  bullet?— A.  I  left  it  there;  I  did- 
Bot  take  it 

Q.  You  did  not  take  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Springfield  or  the 
En^-Jorgensen  or  other  rifles  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  bullet  it  was?— 
A.  I  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  those  matters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  pick  up  any  bullets  there  that  morning,  or  cartridges— 
eq>loded  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  pick  up  any.  I  think 
there  had  been  somebody  aroimd  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  Did  you  see  any  that  were  said  to  have 
been  picked  up  m  the  streets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  aid  you  see  those  ? — A.  In  the  hands  of  citizens.  The 
cnly  particular  man  I  remember  now  in  whose  hands  I  saw  them  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Sargent,  simply  because  I  happened  to  know 
Mr.  Sargent  better  than  I  (ud  the  others.  I  was  not  well  acquainted, 
you  see,  with  the  people  round  the  town.  ^ 

Q.  How  many  did  he  have? — ^A.  He  Kad  one  clip,  I  think,  where 
there  must  have  been  three,  at  least,  fastened  together,  and  two  or 
three  single  ones. 

Q.  That  is,  three  cartridges  in  a  clip  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  two  single  ones  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Sargent's  business? — ^A.  At  that  time  he  was  run- 
nine  a  plumbing  and  bicycle  shop,  I  think,  in  Brownsville. 

(i  Ife  was  a  responsible  citizen  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  those?— A.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did  with  them.  I  came  up  on  the  train  with  him  when  I  left 
there,  and  he  said  that  he  had  them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  next  day? — A.  No;  it  was  Friday,  I  think,  of  that 
week,  when  I  came  out  of  there. 

By  Senator  Biilkeley  : 
Q.  Does  he  still  live  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  his  family  live 
at  my  town,  Laporte,  but  he  is  in  business  at  Houston. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  doing  any  footing  at  all? — A.  I  did 
net  see  any  of  the  shooting  at  all. 

Q.  Your  room  had  a  window  looking  out  on  Elizabeth  street? — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  first  looked  out,  after  you  got  awake,  from  that  win- 
dow?—A.  *rhere  was  a  window  on  the  ower  side  of  my  room,  tooj 
«B  the  side  towards  the  court. 
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Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  first  got  up  and  went  to 
the  Elizabeth  s<xeet  window  and  looked  out. — ^A.  I  think  I  did;  but 
1  looked  out  of  both  windows. 

Q.  And  when  you  first  looked  out  you  saw  the  horse  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police  lying  in  the  street? — A.  Not  when  I  first  looked  out. 
After  I  had  gone  out  on  the  gallery  I  saw  the  horse — or  on  the 
**  veranda,"  as  you  Northerners  call  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  State  are  you  from,  Mr.  McKay? — A.  I  am  from  Texas, 
now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Texas? — A.  I  have  been  there 
five  years. 

Q.  What  State  did  you  come  from? — ^A.  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Your  statement  before  Mr.  Purdy,  after  stating  that  you  got 
awake  and  listened  to  the  firing  for  a  wliile,  was  as  follows : 

I  did  not  think  much  of  It  at  first.  I  tbougbt  possibly  it  was  some  maneuvers 
Over  In  the  fort,  but  soon  the  people  in  the  hotel  next  to  me  became  consider- 
ably agitated  over  it,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  come  np  closer  to  the  hotel,  nie 
tiring  then  came  up  in  the  alley  bacic  of  the  hotel  and  apparently  ou  up  the  alley 
for  two  or  three  bloclis. 

Did  you  mean  by  that  that  it  went  up  the  alley  two  or  three  blocks 
beyond  Thirteenth  street,  towards  Tenth  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
streets? — A.  That  would  be  just  judging  from  the  sound. 

Q.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  you  meant. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  impression  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  said  further  on  page  96  of  your  testimony  before 
Mr.  Purdy : 

I  loolced  oat  of  my  window,  the  window  facing  on  Elizabeth  street — in  fact, 
I  went  out  on  the  veranda — and  the  horse  which  had  been  killed  under  tlie  peace 
officer  there  was  lying  on  the  street. 

Is  that  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  first  time  you  looked  out? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  looked  out  of  the  window  several  times  that  night. 

Q.  Well,  before  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  when  you  first  looked  out? — A.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  to  be  seen. 

Q.  Looking  out  of  this  same  window,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  you  did  not  see  anybody  doing  any 
shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  they  had  been  coming  along  the  street, 
especially  on  my  side  of  the  street,  I  could  not  nave  seen  them  on 
account  of  the  veranda. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  heard  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  these  impressions  which  you  have  detailed 
to  us? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  that  the  next  morning  you  went  to  the  Cowen  house,  and 
there  you  saw  one  of  these  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recollect  that  bullet  distinctly  enough  to  give 
us  any  description  of  it  beyond  that  which  you  nave  given? — A. 
Nothing  further  than  I  have  said  about  it,  I  think. 

Q,  Just  what  was  it  that  you  have  said,  if  you  will  kindly  repeat 
it? — ^A.  It  was  a  long  apparently  steel  bullet. 
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Q.  A  steel- jacketed  bullet? — A.  A  steel- jacketed  bullet,  and,  I 
think,  a  pointed  bullet,  with  a  small  point  to  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what  that  would  weigh? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Before  we  adjourn.  Senator  Warner,  may  I  ask 
in  regard  to  the  three  bullets  that  were  sent  away  ?  Have  they  come 
back? 

(Several  packages  of  bullets  were  here  handed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  to  Senator  Foraker.) 

Senator  Fohaker.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Wahneh  : 

Q.  From  where  you  were  you  could  not  see  out  on  Thirteenth  street, 
of  course? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  on  Thirteenth  street? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  veranda,  you  had  the  veranda  in  front  of  you, 
and  if  you  were  there  you  could  not  see  on  Elizabeth  street  what  was 
going  on  either,  unless  you  got  out  and  looked  over? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  a  small  porch  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nothing  of  the  shooting  going  on  there? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Mr.  McKay,  do  you  know  any  reason  why  these  soldiers  should 
have  done  this  shooting?     Do  you  know  if  they  were  badly  treated, 
snd  for  that  reason  had  any  reason  for  shooting  up  the  town? — A. 
Not  of  my  own  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  you  say  not  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? — A.  I  mean  by  that  that  I  had  not  been  in  Brownsville,  you 
know,  at  all,  and  was  not  acquainted  there  to  any  extent,  except  with 
just  a  few  of  the  business  men.  I  had  been  there  once  before  this 
visit,  and  I  had  just  arrived  that  night. 

Senator  Warnml  Yes.    That  is  all. 

(At  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
May  20, 1907,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Miutary  Affairs, 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 

Monday^  May  20, 1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman, 
and  Frazier. 

TBSTXHOinr  OF  XAOXBONIO  BAMrKM. 

(The  witness  "was  sworn  by  the  chairman,  and  testified  through  the 
interpreter.) 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Macedonio  Ramirez. 

Q,  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty-eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  was  born 
there. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  all  of  your  life  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "V\'Tiat  has  been  your  business? — ^A.  At  that  time,  or  always? 

Q.  I  mean  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  for  ten  of  fifteen  years  prior 
to  that  time. — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  diflferent  businesses.  I  nave 
been  a  day  laborer.  For  some  time  I  attended  to  the  city  lights,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  I  was  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  How  manv  years  were  you  lamplighter? — A.  About  eight  years, 
more  or  less,    t  do  not  know' exactly. 

Q.  And  how  many  years  have  you  been  a  policeman? — A.  Three 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  location  of  the  street  lamps  in  Browns- 
ville ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  look  at  the  map  which  is  here  on  the  wall. 
Here  is  the  garrison — the  fort.  Here  are  the  different  barracks, 
D,  B,  and  C,  and  this  broad  red  line,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  brick 
wall  back  of  the  barracks  [indicating]. — A.  That  which  separates 
the  barracks  from  the  city. 

Q.  Yes.  This  is  Levee  street,  here  is  Elizabeth  street,  and  here 
are  Washington  street  and  Adams  street.  You  recognize  those  streets, 
do  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ramirez,  will  you  tell  us  the  location  of  those  street  lamps 
on  Twelfth^  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  on  Elizabeth  and 
Washington  streets? — A.  That  star  there  indicates  a  lamp,  does  it 
not  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  This  star  is  not  in  its  proper  place  on  the  map. 

Q.  That  is.  the  star  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Wash- 
ington streets? — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  not  in  its  proper  place. 

Q.  Where  should  that  star  be  placed  ?  Locate  its  position. — A.  The 
comer  where  my  pointer  is  is  the  corner  where  it  should  be,  and  that 
is  the  comer  of  Miguel  Seaya. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  points  of  the  compass  ?  That  is  the  northeast 
or  northwest  comer  ?  We  speak  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington 
street  as  running  north  and  south,  and  we  are  calling  the  top  of 
that  map  east.  Take  a  pencil  and  mark  where  the  lamp  should  be 
at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Washington  streets.    Mark  it  with  a 
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cross. — A.  Yes,  sir.  [The  witness  here  marked  a  cross  on  the  map 
as  requested.] 

Q.  Now,  go  to  Thirteenth  street  and  see  what  correction  should 
be  made  there,  -if  any.  Is  that  star  properly  placed  to  indicate  the 
position  of  that  light? — A.  That  is  not  well  placed,  because  it  indi- 
cates that  it  is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  street.  Neither  is  it  on  its 
proper  compr. 

Q.  Mark  with  a  cross  where  it  should  be. — A.  It  is  on  that  comer, 
which  is  the  corner  occupied  by  the  lot  of  Mr.  Bolack. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  just  one  question.    Is  the  lamp  placed  at  the 
curb — that  is,  on  a  line  between  the  traveled  street  and  the  side- 
walk?— A.  In  the  very  comer  of  the  sidewalk  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  If  you  know,  about  how  wide  is  the  sidewalk? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  its  width  is. 

Q.  Go  to  Fourteenth  street  and  state  whether  the  lamp  as  indicated 
there  by  that  red  star  is  correctly  placed. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  upper 
point  of  the  star  indicates  the  location  of  the  lamp.  That  is  the  lot 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Wise. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  location  of  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  water-closet  is  in  the  Miller  Hotel?— 
A.  In  the  Miller  Hotel  ?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Indicate  it  on  the  map.  No.  5  on  the  map  is  the  Miller  Hotel. — 
A.  Here  it  is  in  the  comer  [indicating]. 

Q.  In  the  comer  on  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Y^^  sir. 

Q.  -Are  there  any  windows  in  that  water-closet  opening  out  either 
on  Thirteenth  street  or  on  the  alley? — A.  There  is  one  looking  upon 
the  street  which  is  in  the  very  comer  of  the  building,  the  comer  giv- 
ing upon  the  alley  and  the  street,  but  looking  upon  the  street. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  light,  if  any,. was  kept  in  that  water-closet? — 
A.  A  band  lantern  about  this  size  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  that  throw  any  light  out  in  the  alley  or  the  street? — ^A.  It 
gave  sufficient  light  at  this  point  to  enable  one  to  tell  whether  anyone 
crossed  the  street  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  last  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  was  in  special 
service  that  night — the  13th  of  August. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  special  service?  " — ^A.  I  mean  by  that 
when  an  official  is  ordered  to  care  for  a  certain  or  specially  deter- 
mined point  or  place. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  city  were  you  to  care  for? — ^A.  On  Ninth 
street,  between  the  corner  of  the  public  school  and  the  alley  of  the 
Alamo.    This  alley  is  between  Adams  street  and  Washington  street. 

Q.  And  the  Alamo  is  located  where? — A.  El  Alamo  is  a  small 
store  which  is  located  upon  the  comer  of  Adams  and  Ninth  streets. 

Q.  You  have  located  the  Bolack  store  on  the  comer  of  Washington 
and  Thirteenth  streets.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  located  the  corner  of 
the  Bolack  lot  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets; 
but  the  store  is  upon  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  the  alley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  store  called  "  the  store  of  the  som- 
brero" is  located? — A.  The  old  store  of  the  sombrero — ^the  ancient 
store  of  the  sombrero  ? 
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Q.  Yes;  where  is  that? — A.  Here  it  is  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  across  Thirteenth  street  from  the  Bolack  lot? — A.  Yes; 
crossing  Thirteenth  street,  as  indicated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  down  Thirteenth  streetthe  store  of  the 
sombrero  extends? — A.  It  extends  from  the  corner  to  a  point  more  or 
less  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Washington  street  and  the 
alley,  but  it  is  not  now  a  store ;  it  is  an  office  occupied  by  Mr.  Long- 
hill,  and  the  rooms  which  immediately  follow  are  occupied  by  fami- 
lies, and  a  tin  shop. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  vou  to  state  slowly  and  in  your  own  way  just 
what  you  heard  and  saw  that  night. — A.  The  night  of  the  13th  of 
August  I  was  appointed  to  speciaiservice,  extending  from  the  comer 
of  the  public  school  to  the  comer  of  the  Alamo.  I  was  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  Alamo  about  ten  minutes  before  12,  a  little  more  or 
less,  when  I  heard  certain  shots.  I  immediately  started  on  a  run 
towards  Washington  street,  and  I  turned  on  Washington  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  oarracks,  and  while  I  was  running  shots  continued. 
I  heard  many  shots.  I  crossed  Tenth  street,  I  crossed  Eleventh 
street,  Twelftn  street,  and  Thirteenth  street.  In  crossing  Thirteenth 
street  at  the  Bolack  corner,  and  just  a  very  little  bit  beyond  the  cor- 
ner, I  met  the  lieutenant  of  police  and  a  policeman,  Genaro  Padron, 
and  I  asked  them  what  had  happened,  and  they  replied  that  the  sol- 
diers had  left  the  barracks  ana  were  shooting  in  the  city.  They 
were  coming  from  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Who  were  coming  from  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  The  lieutenant 
and  Genaro  Padron.  When  I  met  them  I  heard  a  shot  in  the  Miller 
Hotel  alley.  Immediately  the  lieutenant  turned  on  Washington 
street,  taking  the  direction  of  the  alley  and  the  hotel.  He  was  on 
Washington  street,  but  turned  into  Thirteenth  street.  He  followed 
along,  then,  on  Thirteenth  street,  taking  the  direction  of  the  alley — 
that  is,  going  along  towards  the  alley  of  the  Miller  Hotel.  Genaro 
Padron' was  upon  nis  right,  separated  a  short  distance  from  him, 
and  I  was  upon  his  left,  and  before  reaching  the  alley  I  heard  a 
noise  as  though  they  were  loading  or  unloading  a  gun.  Then  I  re- 
mained leaning  against  a  post  in  the  middle  of  a  gallery  of  Mr. 
Bolack,  and  Genaro  Padron  remained  in  against  the  house  of  the 
sombrero.  He  went  to  the  sidewalk  next  tu  the  i.j,.  y  of  the  som- 
brero. . 

Q.  One  question  there.  You  heard  a  noise  as  though  they  were 
loading  a  gun.  Who  do  you  mean  was  loading  a  gun? — A.  1  heard 
the  noise  that  is  produced  by  manipulating  a  gun. 

Q.  Where  was  this  noise? — A.  It  was  commg  along  the  alley  of 
the  hotel. 

Q.  That  is  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  from  where  you  said  you  went  over  to  the  Bolack 
store. — ^A.  The  lieutenant  went  on,  crossing  the  alley.  He  crossed 
over  the  alley  and  I  remained  at  a  distance  of  some  30  feet  from 
him;  that  is,  30  feet  from  the  point  where  I  was  to  the  mouth  of 
the  alley.  As  he  crossed  the  alley  I  heard  a  voice  within  the  alley 
which  said,  as  follows :  "  There  goes  one.  Is  he  a  soldier  t  If  not, 
give  him  hell." 
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Q.  That  was  in  English?  That  was  spoken  in  English,  was  it?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.    The  voices  which  I  heard  were  in  Engush. 

Q.  Could  you  understand  what  was  said? — ^A.  T^s,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  many  of  the  Mexicans  can  under- 
stand English  who  do  not  speak  it? — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  am  one  of  those 
vho  speak  it  some  and  understand  it  some,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
sustain  an  interrogatory  such  as  this. 

By  Senator  Ovekman: 
Q.  I  will  ask  the  interpreter  to  tell  him  to  repeat  in  English  what 
I  now  say :  "  There  he  goes.    If  he  is  not  a  soldier,  give  him  hell." — A. 
(The  witness  speaking  in  English.)  "  There  it  goes.    If  it  is  not  a 
soldier,  give  it  hell." 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  You  were  there  at  this  point,  about  30  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  alley,  and  the  lieutenant  had  passed  by,  and  you  heard  this 
voice.  nTiat  did  you  see  and  hear  next? — A.  I  remained  there. 
The  lieutenant  had  passed  the  alley  a  short  distance  when  a  group 
of  soldiers  came  out,  with  carbines,  and  fired  at  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  soldiers? — A.  The  light  which 
shows  through  the  window  of  the  closet  of  the  hotel,  together  with 
the  light  on  the  comer  of  Washington  street,  gave  sufficient  light  for 
me  to  recognize  them  as  soldiers. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  about  30  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  alley, 
up  towards  Washington  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  those  soldiers  were  dressed,  if  you  know — ^that  is, 
what  uniform  they  had. — A.  I  can  not  define  the  color;  it  was  yel- 
low, the  color  which  is  used  during  the  hot  weather.  We,  vulgarly 
speaking,  call  it  "  burnt  yellow." 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  it  as  being  in  color  the  same  as  that  of  the 
nniforms  of  the  soldiers  stationed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  soldiers. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  faces  of  any  or  all  of  those  sol- 
diers.— A.  At  this  moment  I  saw  them,  but  not  very  well;  not  as 
well  as  I  did  afterwards. 

Q.  Go  on.    After  this  shooting  of  the  lieutenant,  where  did  you 

ri  and  what  occurred  then  ? — ^A.  When  they  fired  at  the  lieutenant 
saw  that  his  horse  trembled,  as  it  were  [indicating],  and  the  horse 
ran.  After  they  shot  they  said,  "  Here  are  two  more,"  and  when 
they  aid  "  Here  are  two  more,"  I  immediately  left  the  point  where 
I  was  and  retreated  rapidly,  at  which  time  they  fired  at  us. 

Q.  WTiich  way  did  you  go  when  you  retreated  rapidly? — ^A.  To- 
wards Washington  street. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  do  not  know  which  direction  Genaro  Padron 
took,  but  I  followed  along  Washington  street  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  crossed  Washington  street  in  order  to  reach  the  other  alley,  taking 
the  direction  towards  Adams  street. 

Q.  On  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  little  after  crossing 
Wadiington  street  I  felt  a  blow  on  my  hat,  and  my  hat  fell,  and  I 
kept  on  running.     I  reached  the  corner  of  the  alley. 

Q.  What  alley  ? — A.  The  alley  which  runs  midway  between  Wash- 

Tn  street  and  Adams  street. 
All  ri^t,  go  ahead. — ^A.  I  promptly  arrived  at  the  comer  of 
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the  stable  of  Luis  Champion,  which  has  a  wall  of  brick.  I  stopped. 
I  hid  myself  a  moment,  and  stuck  out  my  head,  when  I  saw  a  group 
of  soldiers  atrive  in  front  of  the  lamp  of  Bolack. 

Q.  Bight  there,  just  a  moment.  When  you  stopped  and  put  out 
your  head,  where  was  it  you  stopped  ? — ^A.  I  hid  myself  in  the  alley 
]ast  around  the  corner  of  this  brick  wall. 

Q,  That  is,  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Adams  Greets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  put  your  head  out  there  and  looked,  just  state  to  us 
what  you  saw. — ^A.  I  saw  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  soldiers,  a  little 
more  or  less,  who  came  with  their  carbines  in  hand,  in  the  attitude 
of  being  prepared  to  fire.  They  were  not  in  a  formed  group,  but 
separated  somewhat  from  one  another.  They  came,  but  not  slowly; 
at  a  pace  rather  rapidly  than  slowly.  They  came  to  Washington 
street. 

Q.  From  where? — ^A.  They  turned  on  Washington  street  in  the 
direction  of  Twelfth  street,  and  immediately  I  heard  a  discharge. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  there? — ^A.  I  can  not  say 
iritix  any  degree  of  positiveness.  There  were  a  number;  twelve, 
more  or  less.  I  did  not  count  them.  It  was  impossible  to  have  the 
judgment  to  count  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  this  group  of  men  that  you  saw  there  at 
the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Washmgton  streets  and  on  Thirteenth 
street,  turned  down  Washington  street,  were  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  light  was  there  at  the  comer? — A.  Where  I  saw  tliem? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  light  of  Mr.  Bolack,  and  in  the  very  comer  of 
the  stable  of  Luis  Champion  is  a  window.  This  window  has  slatted 
diutters,  and  the  man  who  takes  charge  there  sleeps  inside,  and  be 
had  a  lamp,  and  this  lamp  also  gave  light  to  tiie  center  of  the  street, 
snd  these  two  lamps  gave  me  sufficient  light  to  enable  me  to  see. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  alley  from  Washmgton  street? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  the  depth  of  the  lots  in  Brownsville,  whether  they  are  100  feet 
or  120  feet.  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  it  is  just  the  distance  of 
the  length  or  depth  of  a  lot. 

Q.  When  you  saw  this  group  of  soldiers  at  the  comer  of  Thirteentii 
snd  Washington  streets,  just  tell  us  what  there  was  that  enabled 
you  to  teU  whether  they  were  soldiers,  and  whether  they  were  white 
soldiers  or  colored  soldiers. — ^A.  White  soldiers  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be,  because  there  were  no  white  soldiers  there. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  whether  they  were  colored  soldiers  or  not; 
and  if  so,  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  colored  soldiers. 

Q.  How  did  you  recognize  them  as  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  Because 
I  saw  them  with  my  eyes. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  there? — A.  As  I  said  before,  there 
were  ten  or  twelve,  but  I  can  not  speak  positively,  because  at  that 
moment  I  was  not  counting  them. 

Q.  Go  on,  now,  and  state  what  you  saw  after  that,  and  heard,  if 
anything. — ^A.  When  I  left  this  alley  and  they  turned  on  Washing- 
ton street,  taking  the  direction  of  Twelfth  street,  where  I  heard  tkis 
discharge,  then  I  took  the  direction  of  Adams  street  and  went  along 
Adams  street  in  the  direction  of  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  in  going  to  Adams  street,  then,  you  went  up  Thirteentli 
street  from  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  along  Thirteenth  street;  not 
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along  the  center  of  the  street,  because  there  is  a  vacant  lot  there,  and 
I,  as  we  say,  cut  across  the  lot. 

Q.  Not  along  the  center  of  the  street,  but  across  the  lot  to  Adams 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Feazier.  He  cut  across. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  more  you  saw  and  heard. — ^A.  I  aot  to  the 
comer  of  Twelfth  street,  where  there  is  a  coffeehouse,  and  I  stopped 
there  a  moment.  After  a  few  moments  I  heard  some  shots,  and  I 
jndged  from  the  direction  they  were  where  there  were  some  saloons. 

Q.  What  saloons  do  you  refer  to? — ^A.  There  are  a  number  of 
saloons  there,  and  if  you  wish  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  all  of 
them  that  were  in  that  direction. 

Q.  In  what  direction  from  where  you  were  was  the  shooting? — 
A.  In  the  direction  of  the  saloons  that  are  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Tillman's  saloon  was  on  Elizabeth 
street! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  marked  No.  8  here  on  the  map,  I  think. — ^A.  Yea,  sir 
[bdicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Would  it  be  in  this  direction,  then,  where  you  heard  the  fir- 
ing {^indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  These  are  the  saloons,  are  they  not 
[indicating]  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  Tillman  saloon. — ^A.  I  was  standing  at  this 
comer  [indicating]. 

Q.  At  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Adams  streets? — ^A.  Along  here 
I  came,  and  I  was  here,  and  there  is  a  coffeehouse  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  TTiat  is  at  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Adams  streets? — A.  le^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  going  there  you  went  down  Adams  street? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ilongthis  street  [indicating]. 

Q.  Xow,  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  the  parties  who  were  doing 
this  shooting  up  of  Brownsville  that  night,  again,  anywhere. — A.  I 
saw  soldiers  after  that,  but  they  were  soldiers  with  an  officer.  But 
I  can  not  say  that  those  were  the  ones  that  had  been  shooting. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  lieutenant  of  police  again  that  night 
after  vou  saw  him  riding  down  the  street,  as  you  have  stated. — A. 
Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  When  they  took  him  from  the 
drug  store  to  his  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  horse  of  the  lieutenant  of  police  fell,  or 
was,  in  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  horse  there  with  the  saddle 
still  on;  at  the  pwint  where  he  was  dead. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  when  you  were  getting  away  from  the 
direction  of  those  people  who  were  doing  this  shooting  you  lost  your 
hat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  retreating  I  felt  the  sensation  like 
that  [mdicatinig],  and  my  hat  fell. 

Q.  Like  what? — A.  Like  that  [the  witness  striking  the  edge  of 
the  table  with  his  finger  nail]. 

Q.  A  sensation  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  hat  after  that  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  where  you  got  it  and  who  gave  it  to  you,  if  anyone. — 
A.  In  front  of  the  saloon  of  Tillman;  Dr.  Frederick  Combe  had 
it  in  his  hand,  and  I  recognized  it  and  took  it. 
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Q.  What  did  you  find  the  condition  of  that  hat  to  be  when  you 
got  it? — A.  It  was  in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  that  it 
was  perforated  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Q.  Perforated  with  what? — ^A.  With  a  projectile. 

By  Senator  Frazibr: 
Q.  That  is,  you  mean  there  was  a  bullet  hole  through  it? — A.  A 
projectile  is  a  bullet 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  condition  before  you  felt  this  tapping — ^before 
it.  was  knocked  off  your  head  ? — A.  No,  sir.  My  hat  was  in  good 
condition  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Where  was  it — that  is,  in  what  direction — that  you  heard  the 
first  of  the  shooting  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August? — ^A.  The 
direction  of  the  fort. 

Q.  And  did  it  come  from  that  direction  down  into  the  town? — 
A.  The  shots  came  from  the  fort  in  the  direction  of  the  center  of 
the  town. 

Q.  That  is,  do  you  mean  by  "  the  shots  "  the  parties  doing  the 
shooting — that  they  appeared  to  come  from  that  way  ? — A.  The  noise 
of  the  ^ots  that  I  heard  in  the  air  indicated  that  they  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  fort.  Not  the  original  explosions,  but  the 
whistle  of  tiie  bullets. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  what  you  heard  there  indicated 
that  the  parties  doing  the  shooting  were  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  fort  up  into  the  town? — A.  Towards  the  center  of  the  town, 
because  at  first  the  shots  were  heard  some  distance  away  and  later 
were  heard  nearer  the  center  of  the  town. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  guns  used  by 
the  soldiers  there? — ^A.  Very  seldom  did  I  hear  them.  Sometimes, 
when  the  white  soldiers  were  there,  I  heard  them. 

Q.  Was  this  report  of  the  firing  you  heard  the  report  of  what 
you  took  to  be  high-power  guns — that  is,  the  guns  that  the  soldiers 
used? — ^A.  I  was  under  the  inipression,  or  had  the  conviction,  that 
the  explosions  or  shots  which  I  heard  that  night  were  produce<^  by 
guns  which  the  soldiers  had. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  feeling  against  the  colored  soldiers? — A. 
None;  no,  sir.    When  they  arrived,  some  commenced  well  with  me. 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  "  some  commenced  well  with  me?  " — A. 
Sometimes  we  were  in  Mexican  saloons,  or  beer  shops,  and  I  was  fre- 
quently there,  and  they  invited  me  to  drink  with  them;  but  it  was 
impossible,  because  they  didn't  allow  me  to. 

Q.  In  Mexican  beer  shops  or  saloons,  did  they  have  separate  bars 
for  colored  and  white  people? — A.  There  was  no  separate  bar.  "WTiere 
the  white  people  drank  the  colored  people  and  the  Mexicans  also 
drank. 

Q.  How  was  it.  if  you  know,  with  the  white  saloons,  such  as  Mr. 
Tillman's  and  Mr.  Crixell's?— A.  Tillman,  Crixell,  and  Weller  had 
different  apartments  for  them  and  for  the  white  people. 

Q.  By  "different  apartments"  you  mean  separate  bars? — A.  It 
was  the  same  bar  or  counter,  but  it  was  divided  by  a  partition. 

Q.  So  that  the  white  people  drank  at  one  encf  of  the  counter  and 
the  colored  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  counter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  with  a  partition  between  them? — A.  It  was  nothing  but 
that  the  counter  or  bar  had  a  division.    It  was  all  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  In  the  same  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  made  against  the  colored  soldiers 
by  the  people  of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything. 
What  I  saw  was  that  many  Mexicans  walked  with  the  soldiere. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Mexicans  seemed  to  associate  with  the  soldiers! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  good  harmony  among  all  of  them. 

Q.  Going  back  to  Tillman's  saloon,  now;  after  the  shooting  did 
you  see  the  man  who  was  killed  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  in  the  courtyard,  near  the  large 
door  which  opens  on  the  alley. 

Q.  That  is,  there  was  a  yard  back  of  the  saloon  in  which  men  sat 
»nd  were  served  with  drinks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  courtyard, 
ind  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  they  placed  little  tables  there. 

Q.  That  yard  extended  back  to  the  alley,  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
extended  back  to  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  there  at  that  time  who  it  was,  whether  it  was 
soldiers,  or  who  it  was^  that  had  killed  this  man  ? — A.  I  did  not  see 
anyone,  but  I  knew  it  simply  from  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  Was  that  what  was  stated  there,  what  was  told  you,  that  soldiers 
had  killed  the  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  conversation  of  the 
people  there,  from  what  they  said,  I  gathered  that  soldiers  had  killed 
tiim. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  not  get  along  with  this  witness  without  the 
help  of  the  interpreter.  I  will  question  him  directly.  How  old  are 
you?    Answer  me  in  English. 

(The  witness  addressed^ the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

ihe  Intehpketer.  Shall  I  interpret  what  he  said? 

Senator  Forakzr.  You  may  tell  us  what  he  said  to  you. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  that  he  can  reply  to  some  words,  but 
not  to  all  of  them. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty-eight  years  old. 
Q.  Forty-eight  years  old? — A.  Thirty-eight,  I  said  the  first  time. 
Q.  What  is  your'age? 

Senator  Ovoiman.  He  said.  Senator,  that  he  was  38  years  old. 
Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  just  let  me  have  the  wit- 
ness, if  you  please. 
Senator  Over>ian.  All  right. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty-eight  years  old; 
*      Q.  You  understoodme,  did  you  not,  when  I  first  spoke  to  you,  per- 
fectly?    (After  a  pause.)     Did  you  not  understand  what  I  said  to 
you  lust  now  ? 

(After  some  hesitation,  the  witness  addressed  the  interpreter  in 
Spanish.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  have  lived  in  Brownsville  all  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  born  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir.  r^^^^I^ 
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Q.  And  have  lived  there,  therefore,  for  38  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  member  or  the  police  force  for  how  many 
years? — ^A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  Three  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  that  you  were  the  lamplighter  for  the  town? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? — A.  About  eight  years,  more  or  less. 

Q.  About  eignt  years.  Did  you  hold  any  position  in  the  public 
service  before  that  time  ? 

(The  witness  here  again  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  city  in  any 
capacity  before  that  time — before  you  were  a  lamplighter? 

(The  witness  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanisn.) 

Q.  (Continuing.)     What  is  your  answer? 

(The  witness  again  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  this  case  how  many  times,  now,  before 
this?  How  many  times  have  you  given  testimony  about  this  matter? 
[After  a  pause.]  Do  you  not  understand  what  I  say  to  you  now  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not?  You  can  not  tell  what  I  was  saying  to  you? 
[After  a  pause.]  I  will  repeat  it.  How  many  times  have  you  testi- 
fied before  this  in  this  case  * — A.  Only  one  time,  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Only  one  time,  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  other  place  did  you  testify  in  this  case  ? 

(The  witness  shook  his  head  and  addressed  the  interpreter  in 
Spanish.) 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  citizens'  committee,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  the  aflfray  occurred,  was  it  not  ?  (^After  a 
pause.]  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  citizens'  committee  in 
Brownsville  ?  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  perfectly,  do  you  not? 

(The  witness  remained  silent.) 

Q.  (Continuing.)  And  that  was  only  two  or  three  days  after  this 
happened,  was  it  not? 

(The  witness  still  did  not  answer.) 

Q.  I  will  put  it  in  a  different  form.  When  was  it  that  you  testi- 
fied before  the  citizens'  committee  ? 

(The  witness  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  Can  you  not  understand  what  I  say  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  understand  it? — A.  tso,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  before  Mr.  Purdy  ?  [After  a  pause.]  Can 
you  not  understand  that  ? 

(The  witness  shook  his  head  and  addressed  the  interpreter  in 


Q.  Did  you  testify  a  second  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

(The  witness  answered  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  Where?  Speak  out,  so  tnat  I  can  hear  you. — A.  In  the  casino 
of  Louis  Kowalski. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  the  interpreter  to  tell  me  what  the  wit- 
ness said. 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  in  the  office  of  Louis  Kowalski. 
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By  S€i»ator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  So  that  you  have  testified  twice?  [After  a  pause.]  Look  at 
me,  now,  and  answer. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interpreter  the  time  before  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  interpreter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? 

(The  witness  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interpreter  when  you  testified  the  second 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  in  Mr.  Kowalski's  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  interpreter  ? — A.  Mr.  Kowalski. 

Q.  Mr.  Kowalski? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  acted  as  interpreter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Mexican  or  an  American? — A.  An  American. 

Q.  He  speaks  both  languages,  however,  does  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  clerk  of  the  court,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  the  interpreter  when  you  testified  the  first  timet 

(The  witness  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  me  ? 

(The  witness  answered  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  What  is  the  answer?     Speak  out  louder. 

(The  witness  again  answered  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  What  was  that  answer?     You  can  not  understand? 

(The  witness  again  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

Senator  Fokaker.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Interpreter,  what  his 
answer  was  ?  He  answered  in  English,  I  think,  but  I  can  not  hear 
him. 

The  Interpreter.  It  was  in  Spanish.  He  says  "I  can  not  re- 
member." 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  you  make  that  answer  to  me  in  English.  Do  you  not 
know  what,  in  English,  are  the  proper  words  for  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber?"—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  distinctly  that  you  had  not  any  interpreter 
when  you  testified  before,  before  the  citizens'  committee?  [Witness 
hesitatbg.]     Do  you  not  understand  what  I  am  saying  ? 

(The  witness  spoke  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  What  is  that  remark?  Just  repeat  it  so  that  I  can  hear  it. 
You  speak  so  low  that  I  can  not  hear  it.  Can  you  not  speak  out 
loader? 

(The  witness  again  spoke  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  on  the  police  force? 

(The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  question  ? 

She  witness  nodded  his  head.) 
nator  Warner.  I  suppose  there,  is  no  objection  to  having  it 
ippear  in  the  record  that  his  testimony,  boUi  that^  before  Major 
Blocksom  and    before  Mr.  Purdy,  was  given  through  an  interpreter, 
•8  it  appears  in  the  record. 
The  Chairhak.  About  examining  him  without  an  interpreter,  I 
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have  no  objection  to  make,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  he  asks  for  an 
interpreter  he  is  entitled  to  have  one. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  entitled  to  know  whether 
he  really  needs  an  interpreter,  and  I  am  examining  him  directly  for 
the  reason  also  that  this  witness  has  claimed  here  to  understand 
English  ven^  well,  which  he  heard  at  certain  times. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  said  he  understood 
it  very  well.     I  understood  he  said  he  understood  it  very  imperfectly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  really  needs  an  in- 
terpreter or  not,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  all  right  to  ascertain  that;  but  as 
I  say,  when  a  man  is  unable  to  testify  without  an  interpreter,  and 
wants  one,  he  is  entitled  to  have  one. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  asking  this  witness 
very  simple  questions,  and  I  want  to  see  to  what  extent  he  under- 
stands. I  looked  a  moment  aso  at  the  testimony  of  this  witness  taken 
before  Mr.  Purdy,  as  reported  at  page  142  of  part  2  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155,  but  is  seems  that  he  made  two  statements. 

Senator  Warner.  One  is  a  continuation  of  the  other. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  a  part  of  his  testimony  also  at  page  63. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possible  that  you  might  examine  him  without 
an  interpreter,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  so  examining  him,  if 
it  is  possible. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  appears,  I  see,  that  there  was  an  interpreter 
when  he  was  examined  before  Mr.  Purdy,  but  the  interpreter  was  not 
Mr.  Kowalski. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  before  Mr.  Purdy  the  interpreter 
was  not  Mr.  Kowalski,  was  it?  Was  there  not  somebody  else  who 
acted  as  interpreter ;  and  if  so,  who  was  it  ? 

Senator  Frazier  (to  the  witness).  Do  you  understand  thatt 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  I  have  just  said  ? 

(The  witness  here  rose  to  his  feet  and  spoke  in  Spanish.) 

Senator  Frazier.  What  does  he  say  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says,  "  If  I  am  obliged  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions, I  will  commit,  literally,  barbarities."  He  says  he  does  not  un- 
derstand and  does  not  know  how  to  reply. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well.  I  wanted  to  understand  just  how 
well  he  does  understand. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kleiber  ?    You  understand  that,  do  you  t    Do 
you  know  Mr.  John  I.  Kleiber?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  act  as  interpreter  for  you  ? 
(The  witness  answered  in  Spanish.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Answer  that.    Do  you  understand  my  question! 
(The  witness  again  spoke  in  Spanish.) 
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Q.  I  \rill  ask  you  some  other  questions,  then.    You  say  you  do  not 

understand  me? 

(The  witness  addressed  the  interpreter  in  Spanish.) 

The  Intebpeeteb.  He  says,  "  I  understand,  but  I  do  not  know  how 

to  reply." 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Kleiber  acted  as  interpreter  or  not? 
You  can  answer  one  way  or  the  other,  or  you  can  say  you  do  not  know. 
Senator  Frazieb.  Let  him  answer  in  Spanish,  ii  he  can  not  answer 

in  English. 

By  Senator  Forakes: 
Q.  You  understand  what  I  am  asking  you,  do  you  nott 
(The  witness  shook  his  head.) 
Q.  You  do  not  understand? 
(The  witness  spoke  in  Spanish.) 
Senator  Foraker.  What  was  that  answer? 
The  Interfreter.  He  says,  "  I  do  not  understand." 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  uniform  with  you  ?  Do-  you  understand 
that? 

(The  witness  nodded  his  head.) 

Q.  You  understood  that  question  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  you,  your  uniform? 

(The  witness  spoke  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  Answer  to  me.    Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  brother  officers  got  their  uniforms  with 
them  ? — A.  Right  here,  in  Washington  ? 

Q.  Yes;  here  in  Washington. — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Which  one?— A.  Felix  Calderon. 

Q.  Calderon  has  his  uniform  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Padron  his  uniform? — ^A.  I  have  got  mine,  but  it  is  at 
home. 

Q.  Yes ;  you  have  got  it  at  home,  but  have  you  got  it  here  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  understand  all  those  questions  very  well.  Where  were  you 
this  night  when  the  firing  commenced  ? 

(The  witness  spoke  in  Spanish  to  the  interpreter.) 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  question?— A.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well.  The  interpreter  may  resume,  then. 
I  think  we  know  about  how  much  you  can  understand. 

(At  this  point  the  interpreter  again  began  the  interpretation  of  the 
questions  and  answers,  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  testimony  of  this  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  whether  anybody  interpreted  for  you  when 
you  testified  before  the  citizens'  committee  ? — A.  There  was  an  inter- 
preter, but  I  have  not  in  mind  who  it  was. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  understood  all  the  questions  asked  you, 
and  all  the  answers  you  gave,  did  you  not? — ^A.  There,  before  ^e 
committee  i 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  that  committee  ai^thing  about  seeing  soldiers 
except  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — ^A.-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  tell  them  you  saw  them?— A.  I  have  not  in 
mind,  and  can  not  have  in  mind,  all  that  I  said  to  them. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  stenographer  there  to  take  down'  everything 
that  was  asked  you  and  everything  you  answered  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  ,- 
there  were  persons  there  who  were  writing,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  a  reporter  or  shorthand  writer  there  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  the  citizens'  committee,  when  you  gave 
that  testimony^  what  it  was  you  heard  this  voice  in  the  alley  cry 
out? — A.  I  believe  that  I  said  to  them  the  same  that  I  say  here. 

Q.  Repeat,  now,  just  what  you  heard  that  voice  say. — ^A.  The  voice 
that  I  heard  in  the  alley  when  the  lieutenant  crossed  ? 

Q.  As  the  lieutenant  crossed;  yes. — ^A.  As  the  lieutenant  crossed 
a  voice  said  "  Is  it  a  soldier?  " 

Q.  Then  what  was  it  he  said? — A.  (The  witness  speaking  in 
English.)     "  Give  it  hell." 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Purdy,  when  you  testified  before  him,  what  it 
said  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  r  will  read  from  your  testimony,  as  given  before  the  citizens' 
committee,  as  it  appears  at  page  85  of  Senate  Document  155,  on  the 
point  of  the  testimony  I  am  now  examining  you  about,  and  ask  you  if 
it  is  correct : 

Wheu  we  were  In  front  of  Mr.  Wells's  office  flye  or  six  soldiers  appeared  at 
the  corner  of  the  alley.  One  of  them  snid,  "Here  he  goes;  shoot  htm,"  and 
three  or  four  shot  at  Domingo,  and  one  of  them  remarked,  "  Give  It  to  him." 
None  of  ne  shot. 

A.  (After  translation  into  Spanish  by  the  interpreter.}  No,  sir;  I 
never  said  we  were  in  front  of  Mr.  Wells's  office.    That  is  impossible. 

Q.  Well,  where  were  you? — A.  I  was,  as  I  stated  a  short  tune  ago, 
next  to  the  store  of  Mr.  Bolack. 

Q.  ^Tiat  was  it  you  heard  that  man  say?  Are  you  correctly  re- 
ported? That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — ^A.  The  last  I  said  was, 
"  Give  it  hell." 

Q.  Is  it  correct  in  every  other  respect? — A.  Not  exactly,  in  all; 
but  part  is  correct. 

Q.  Point  out  in  what  respect  it  is  not  correct.  When  I  say  "  cor- 
rect," I  mean  is  that  a  correct  report  of  what  you  said  there,  that  is 
all. — A.  A  part  is  recorded  as  I  said  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  that  is  not  recorded? — A-  (After  per- 
sonal examination  by  the  witness  of  the  record.)  I  did  not  say  wnen 
we  were  in  front  of  Mr.  Wells's  office. 

Q.  We  will  pass  that.  I  will  now  read  from  page  64  of  the  report 
of  the  testimony  of  this  witness  before  Mr.  Purdy : 

As  the  lieutenant  of  police  reached  the  alley  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Is  that  a 
soldier?"  and  a  man  replied,  "No."  Just  then  several  men  came  out  of  the 
alley  and  fired.  The  lieutenant  then  crossed  the  alley  and  was  some  little  dis- 
tance past ;  had  about  come  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Wells's  office. 

(The  interpreter  translated  the  above  quotation  into  Spanish.) 

A.  That  is  true.    The  reason  that  "  Give  them  hell "  is  not  in  there 

is  because  so  many  more  (juestions  were  asked  at  one  time  than 

another.    That  word  is  not  in  this  interrogatory,  that  which  is  in  the 

book  there,  because  they  did  not  ask  for  words,  as  is  now  being  done. 
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Here  I  repeat  them,  and  possibly  say  m<»«,  because  here  they  ask  me 
more  and  give  me  more  time  to  define  a  word. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  On  Ninth 
street,  at  the  comer  of  ther  Alamo  allev. 

Q.  How  many  blocks  did  you  go  before  you  met  the  lieutenant  and 
Padron?  Was  it  four  blocks? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  moment,  I 
will  answer  exactly  how  many  it  was.  [After  a  pause.]  It  was 
aboDt  four  squares. 

Q.  How  long  are  those  squares  on  Washington  street? — A.  I  can 
not  state  how  long  they  are. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  one  square  from  Adams  street  to  Washington 
street,  making  five  squares,  before  you  met  the  lieutenant  and  Pad- 
ron?— ^A.  It  is  only  half  a  square  from  the  Alamo  alley  to  Washing- 
ton street 

Q.  Then  it  was  four  and  a  half  squares  you  went? — ^A.  .Four  and 
•  half,  counting  this  half  square. 

Q.  At  what  rate  of  speed  was  the  lieutenant  moving  when  you  met 
him? — A.  At  the  natural  pace  of  the  horse. 
Q.  Was  he  at  a  walk  or  trotting  ? — A.  No ;  in  a  walk. 
Q.  In  a  walk  ?  A  slow  walk  ?  Did  he  continue  to  walk  his  horse 
until  you  separated  from  him? — A.  When  he  separated  from  me  and 
I  stopped  at  the  side  of  Bolack's  house,  he  then  commenced  to  go  a 
little  more  rapidly,  because  he  drew  the  rein  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  he  request  the  lieutenant  not  to  pass  in  front  of  the  alley? — 

A.  It  is  easy  that  I  said  so,  but  I  can  not  say  so.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Had  the  lieutenant  passed  from  out  of  the  alley  when  you  saw 

the  first  soldiers  come  out  of  it  ? — A.  Yes.    He  had  crossed  the  mouth 

of  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  Bolack's,  where  you  stopped,  until  the  lieu- 
tenant's horse  was  killed  and  the  lieutenant  wounded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  during  that  time? — A.  When  the  lieu- 
tenant had  cros^  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  had  reached  about  the 
door  of  the  office  of  Mr.  Wells,  it.  was  then  that  the  soldiers  came  out 
and  fired  at  him.     I  saw  the  lieutenant  went  on,  running  his  horse, 
and  they  immediately  fired  at  us.    Therefore  I  did  not  know  where 
the  Uentenant's  horse  fell  or  what  happened  to  him  until  afterwards. 
Q.  Did  you  return  the  fire  when  they  fired  at  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  When  did  you  fire  at  them  ? — A.  Never. 
Q.  You  did  not  fire  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  soldiers  were  there  in  the  squad  that  shot 
at  the  lieutenant? — A.  I  can  not  calculate  exactly  the  number,  but 
the  first  that  came  out  of  the  alley  were  six,  a  little  more  or  less. 
Q.  Five  or  six,  you  have  stated,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  "the  rest  of  the  policemen  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  where  all  were.    I  remember  where  some  were. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Padron  or  the  lieutenant  sound  any  alarm  or  make 
aay  call  f whelp? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Padron  while  they  were- firing  on  the  lieutenant? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  because  when  I  reached  the  side  of  Bolack's  house, 
he  had  cn^ed  over  the  street,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  stayed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  from  Padron's  pistol  at  that  time?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Th  you  know  where  there  is  a  side  door  to  the  Sombrero  Build- 
iflft  Anting  on  Thirteenth  street? — A.  There  are  a  number. 
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Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  exactly,  but  per- 
haps there  are  three  or  four.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  they  all  of  the  same  character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  a  man  stand  in  one  of  those  doorways  and  be  out  of 
sight? — A.  A  man  can  hide  himself  well  there,  standing  up  this  way, 
against  the  door  [indicating]. 

Q.  How  far  were  those  doors  from  where  he  was  stationed  on  the 
Bolack  side? — ^A.  I  can  not  say,  because  from  the  point  where  he 
was  the  distance  is  different,  measuring  from  that  point,  to  each  one 
of  the  doors. 

Q.  Was  any  one  of  those  doors  so  far  away  from  you  that  you 
could  not  have  heard  a  .45-caliber  pistol  if  it  had  been  fired  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  do  not  know  whether  Genaro  shot  after  I  had 
run  or  before. 

Q.  Did  you  get  so  far  away  from  that  locality  at  any  time  before 
the  soldiers  came  up  there  that  you  could  not  have  heard  a  pistol  shot, 
if  it  had  been  fired  either  from  those  doors  or  the  comer* — ^A.  I  do 
not  know;  I  can  not  say.  A  shot  might  have  been  fired  which  I 
confounded  with  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

Q.  You  would  be  likely  to  confound- a  pistol  shot  fired  from  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Thirteenth  streets  with  the  rifies  whidi 
were  being  fired,  according  to  your  statementj  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  alley  on  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  I  can  not  confound  them,  be- 
cause the  shots  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  I  heard  very  near. 

Q.  Were  you  not  nearer  to  the  doors  in  the  Sombrero  Building, 
immediately  opposite  to  where  you  were  standing? — ^A.  The  mouth  or 
the  alley  is  nearer  to  the  point  where  I  was  than  the  doors  in  the 
house  01  the  sombrero  are  to  the  point  where  I  was. 

Q.  How  wide  is  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the 
width  of  the  street — perhaps  50  or  60  feet. 

Q.  How  wide  is  Washington  street? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  wider, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  width  of  it  is. 

Q.  How  wide  is  Elizabeth  street? — A.  I  do  not  know  that,  either. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  the  width  of  these  streets  when  you  testified 
before  Mr.  Purdy  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not.    . 

Q.  Are  Washmgton  and  Elizabeth  streets  not  the  same  width? — 
A.  I  believe  so ;  perhaps  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  they  not  50  feet  wide,  and  the  cross  streets — Fourteenth, 
Thirteenth,  and  Twelfth  streets— 30  feet  wide  each? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Padron  any  more  that  night ?^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw 
him  in  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  When  and  at  what  point? — ^A.  I  saw  him  when  both  dtizens 
and  officers  were  united  in  front  of  the  saloon  of  Mr.  Tillman. 

Q.  Did  you  see  all  the  policemen  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mention  what  policemen  you  did  see  there. — ^A.  I  have  not  the 
recollection  of  all,  but  I  can  give  some.  There  was  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  chief  of  police,  Felix  Calderon,  Grenaro  Padron,  Cesario 
Leal,  Vidal  Rivas,  and  after  a  short  while  there  arrived  Jose  Coro- 
nado  and  Florencio  Briseno. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Marcellus  Daugherty  there? — ^A.  Also  I  saw  him. 

Q.  How  was  he  armed  ? — A.  With  a  pistol  and  a  carbine  in  his 
hand. 

Q.  He  had  a  carbine  also,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "VMiat  kind  of  a  carfeine  was  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
call  it.  It  was  a  black  carbine — what  we  call  down  there  a  "carabina 
twelve." 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  gun  and  see  whether  that  is  it  [indicating 
gun  to  witness]  ? — A.  (The  witness  answering  in  English.)     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  what  I  said,  then?  You  did  not  wait  for  the 
interpreter.  Look  at  this  and  state  whether  or  not  that  is  what  he 
had  [exhibiting  another  gun  to  the  witness].  Is  that  it? — Jl.  No, 
no,  no. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  this  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  this  [indicating  other  gun]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  describe  what  you  did  have. — A.  Do  you  not  know  the 
"  carbine  of  twelve  ?  " 

Q.  No;  I  do  not,  I  never  lived  in  Brownsville. — ^A,  They  are 
everywhere. 

Q.  Are  they?  Of  what  manufacture  is  that  "carbine  of 
twelve  ?  " — A.  The  Winchester,  they  name  it. 

Q.  Oh,the  Winchester?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  caliber  is  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  caliber  his 
was,  because  I  never  had  it  in  my  hand. 

Q.  Were  carbines  of  that  kind  in  common  use  in  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them  there? — A.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  them.  They  are  sold  in  the  store  of  Juan  Fernandez 
and  several  other  places. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sold  by  Mr.  Fields  ? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are,  although  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Are  there  not  still  other  kinds  of  guns  there? — ^A.  Yes;  there 
are  different  ones. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  almost  every  man  in  Brownsville  has  a  gun 
of  some  kind  in  his  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  pretty  good  shots? — A.  No,  sir;  because  they  never 
practice  shooting.       • 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  policeman  than  Daugherty  having  a  gun 
that  night? — A.  After  a  short  time  Manuel  Villa  Real  came  wiw  a 
carbine. 

Q.  He  was  a  policeman? — A.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Did  Fernandez  have  a  gun  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  also  he 
had  a  gun. 

Q.  How  many  others  of  the  policemen  had  guns? — ^A.  I  did  not 
see  any  other  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Did  not  Coronado  have  a  gun  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  saw  him, 
but  without  a  carbine. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  the  two  policemen  were  that  were  at  Mrs.  Leahy's 
hotel  that  night,  shut  up  for  safe- keeping? — ^A.  The  name  of  the  lady 
who  keeps  the  hotel  is  Mrs.  Leahy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  those  two  policemen  were? — ^A.  Which  ones? 

Q.  There  is  testimony  in  the  record  to  the  effect  that  two  police- 
men were  shut  up  in  a  room  at  Mrs.  Leahy's  during  this  firing,  and 
for  quite  a  time  afterwards — about  two  hours. 

Senator  Warner.  In  what  record  is  that? 

Sehator  Forakeb.  In  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Leahy  which  was  given 
before  the  court-martial ;  and  I  think  that  was  testified  to  here. 
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•Senator  Waskek.  The  only  reason  that  I  am  asking  this  is  so  that 
we  may  have  no  misunderstanding.  It  is  understood  that  that  is  all 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Foraksb.  And  I  think  Padron  testified  to  it  before  us, 
here. 

Senator  Wakner.  I  just  asked  so  that  we  might  understand  each 
other. 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  for  I  saw  no  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Joaquin  Trevino  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Lerma? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Rafael  Galvan  ? — A.  Neither  did  I  see  him. 

Q.  Then  you  saw,  altogether,  only  three  policemen,  as  I  understand 
you,  with  guns ;  that  is,  Marcellus  Daugherty,  Vidal  Rivas,  and  Vic- 
toriano  Fernandez? — A.  I  did  not  see  Rivas. 

Q.  According  to  the  interpretation,  you  have  said  that  you  saw 
Vidal  Rivas  with  a  gun  also. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  Manuel  Villa  Real. 

(The  Interpreter.  I  misunderstood  what  he  said  before.) 

Q.  I  got  the  name  wrong,  then.  You  saw  three  ? — A.  Manuel  Villa 
Real,  Victoriano  Fernandez,  and  Marcellus  Daugherty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  meeting  of  citizens  that  was  addressed  by  the 
mayor,  that  night,  shortly  after  the  shooting  was  over? — A.  A  group 
that  was  united,  that  had  gathered  together  in  Elizabeth  sreet  in 
front  of  the  saloon  of  Mr.  Tillman. 

Q.  How  large  a  group  was  that?  How  many  were  present? — A. 
I  can  not  calculate;  there  may  have  been  60,  70,  or  80.    I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  May  there  have  been  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  say  the  exact  number. 

Q.  AVere  you  there  when  the  mayor  addressed  this  assemblage? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  mayor  tell  them? — A.  I  don't  remember  all  he 
said,  but  I  remember  some  words. 

Q.  Give  us  such  words  as  you  remember. — A.  The  mayor  spoke  to 
them  and  said  that  he,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  begged  and  supplicated 
all  the  citizens  who  were  present  that  they  all  retire  to  their  homes, 
and  that  he,^  on  another  day,  personally,  accompanied  by  other  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  the  city  of  Brownsville,  would  go  to  the  military 
commander  of  the  barracks  to  report  the  outrage  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  certain  soldiers  against  the  defenseless  city,  and  he  repeated 
his  supplication  that  they  retire  to  their  homes,  and  that  no  one 
depart  from  their  house. 

Q.  And  did  they  then  disperse? — ^A.  They  all  dispersed,  and  only 
the  officers  remained. 

Q.  Were  the  people  who  were  so  assembled  all  armed? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  the  officers ;  no  one  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  any  of  the  citizens  with  guns  in  their  hands? — 
A,  No  citizens  did  I  see  with  arms. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  mayor  has  testified  that  they  were  armed,  he  is 
mistaken,  is  he  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  submit  to  the  Senator  that  that  is  not 
proper. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  refresh  his  recollection. 

Senator  Warner.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  mayor  testified 
to  this,  but  I  submit  to  you  whether  that  is  a  proper  question. 
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Senator  Fohaker.  I  submit  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  <][uestion,  and 
Tould  be  under  the  rules  of  court.  It  is  due  to  tne  witness  that  I 
should  call  his  attention  in  some  way  to  the  fact. 

Senator  Warmeb.  I  simply  put  it  to  the  Senator  whether  it  is 
proper.    I  do  not  press  my  objection  to  it. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  If  you  were  to  be  informed  that  the  mayor  had  testified  that 
these  citizens  were  armed,  would  that  change  your  recollection  of  it 
in  any  way?  If  you  should  be  told  that  the  mayor  had  testified  that 
these  citizens  whcmi  he  addressed  were  armed,  and  they  wanted  to 
move  on  the  fort,  would  that  change  or  affect  your  statement,  or  your 
leooUection,  as  to  whether  they  were  armed  ? — A.  I  would  not  change 
my  opinion,  because  I  did  not  see  any  citizen  bearing;  arms,  and  I 
heard  no  words  indicative  of  a  desire  to  attack  the  &rt,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  number  of  citizens  who  were  there  to 
attempt  an  attack  against  an  armed  place. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  why  was  it  that  the  mayor  appealed  to  them  to 
diverse  and  leave  the  matter  to  his  management? — A.  He  begged 
the  meeting,  or  collection  of  citizens  that  were  there,  to  disperse  and 
retire  to  their  homes  because  be  was  afraid  that  the  soldiers  would 
again  come  out. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  now  I  understand  it.  Did  you  hear  of  any  threat 
upon  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  again  come  out  ? — A.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  have  heard,  because  they  were  now  within  the  fort. 

Q.  Had  you  not  seen,  before  this  assemblage  was  addressed  by  the 
mayor,  this  company  or  soldiers  commanded  oy  Captain  Lyon  going 
throu^  the  streets? — A.  When  the  group  of  people  were  in  front  of 
the  Tillman  saloon,  a  companv  of  soldiers  came  out,  along  Twelfth 
street,  coming  out  of  Elizabeth  street,  and  took  the  direction  of  the 
fort,  along  Elizabeth  street.  A  soldier  was  in  front  with  a  lantern 
in  hand,  and  there  was  an  officer,  but  I  do  not  know  who  that  officer 
was. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  company? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
did  not  count  them.  It  was  a  regular  sized  company,  possibly  40 
men. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Pnrdy,  or  the  citizens'  committee, 
about  retreating  to  Mr.  Champion's  stable  and  from  there  seeing 
soldiers  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  I 
told  them  that,  and  if  it  is  not  set  down  the  fault  is  not  mine. 

Q.  I  find,  upon  looking  at  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy,  that 
yoo  do  spetik  of  seeing  soldiers  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and 
Thirteenth  streets.  I  was  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  testimony  is 
reported  at  different  places.  But  did  you  tell  the  citizens'  committee 
that?— A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  told  them.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  have  forgotten  it. 

(At  1.10  o'dock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

TESTmoinr  ov  maoeboktio  kamibbz. 

Macedomio  Bamirez  resumed  the  stand  and  testified  (through  an 
interpreter)  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  pistol  shots  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  none  in  the  first  firing  you  heard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  shots  you  heard  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  same  kind  of  a 
gun,  did  they  ? — ^A.  And  from  the  same  direction  also. 

Q.  You  said  the  policemen  got  together,  or  most  of  them,  after  this 
fight.  Where  did  they  first  get  together  ? — ^A.  In  front  of  the  saloon 
of  Mr.  Tillman. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  meeting  before  you  got  to  Tillman's 
saloon! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  were  you  armed  that  night? — A.  I  only  had  my  pistol. 

Q.  Any  gun  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  'What  kind  of  a  uniform  were  you  wearing  ? — A.  What  uniform 
do  thepolice  wear  ? 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  uniform  were  you  wearing  that  night,  if  you 
were  wearing  any  uniform  at  all? — A.  Pantaloons,  very  dark,  with 
buttons  ornamented  with  a  star. 

Q.  Did  you  have  on  a  blouse?  If  so,  what  color  was  it? — ^A.  A 
blouse  or  coat,  and  pantaloons. 

Q.  Of  dark  color? — A.  Both  were  dark. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  not  the  police  force  wearing  a  khaki  uni- 
form?— A.  I  don't  remember  whether  any  wore  a  uniform  similar  to 
khaki.  We  have  two  kinds  of  uniform,  one  similar  to  khaki  and  the 
other  dark  blue. 

Q.  Which  did  you  have  on  that  night — vou  yourself  ? — A.  Dark. 

Q.  Dark  blue? — A.  Very  dark  blue.  It  would  seem  at  night  all 
black. 

Q.  Were  the  other  policemen  on  duty  that  night  wearing  the  dark 
blue  or  the  khaki  uniform  ? — A.  With  reference  to  the  other  police,  I 
don't  remember  whether  they  wore  the  khaki  or  the  dark  blue. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  hat  was  this  that  was  shot  off  your  head?^A. 
Half  white,  or  rather  white. 

Q.  Is  that  the  regular  uniform  police  hat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they 
use  both  this  color  and  black. 

Q.  Was  not  the  hat  you  described  the  hat  you  wore  with  a  khaki 
uniform? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  regtilar  hat  you  wear  with  the  blue  uniform? — ^A.  As 
a  rule,  the  regulations  do  not  compel  us  to  wear  any  specified  hat. 

Q.  State  whether  this  bullet  went  through  the  crown  of  the  hat  or 
the  rim  of  the  hat. — A.  It  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  hat, 
about  2  inches  from  the  highest  point. 
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Q.  How  high  is  the  crown  of  that  hat? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  for  I 
never  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  it. 

Q.  Is  it  as  much  as  4  inches  in  the  crown  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  more 
than  4  inches. 

Q.  Where  ig  that  hat? — A.  I  used  it  in  service  and  left  it  in  my 
house,  and  the  children  finished  it — that  is,  wore  it  out.  When  it  was 
old,  I  have  some  relatives  in  my  house,  and  I  gave  it  to  them,  and 
they  wore  it  out. 

Q.  It  is  gone,  therefore,  so  far  that  you  could  not  recover  it  and 
send  it  to  us  so  we  could  see  it  ? — A.  In  the  event  that  it  is  still  there, 
it  is  now  so  worn  out  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  because  I  gave 
it  to  a  nephew  of  mine,  15  years  of  age,  who  is  at  school. 

Q.  Was  that  a  uniform  hat? — ^A'.  No  special  directions  as  to  the 
hat. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  how  high  the  crown  of  that  hat  was.  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  can  not  get  one  like  it. — A.  The  hat  was  not  spe- 
cifically prescribed  in  the  regulations.  Each  one  bought  for  himself, 
and  thOT  were  similar  to  each  other. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  same  kind  of  a  hat  the  Lieutenant  is  wearing 
here  now  ? — ^A.  No ;  because  he  is  wearing  a  dark  hat. 

Q.  Well,  except  as  to  color. — A.  Mine  was  larger. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  candlepower  of  these  lights.  You  were 
the  lamplighter  for  eight  years,  I  believe.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
actual  power  of  those  lamps  was? 

Senator  Warner.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  find  out  whether  he 
knows  what  is  meant  by  candlepower? 

Senator  Foraker.  If  he  knows,  he  can  tell  it.  The  interpreter 
can  explain  to  him  that  I  want  the  candlepower,  if  he  knows  what 
that  is  and  can  give  it  to  us. 

A.  I  can't  say.    You  are  talking  of  candles,  are  you  not? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Well,  the  power,  the  strength  of  the  light.       • 
Senator  Scott.  Ask  whether  the  light  was  equal  to  1  candlepower 
or  2  or  3  or  4  or  5. 
A.  I  can't  say  what  candlepower  it  would  be. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  wick  it  had ;  whether  it  had  a 
round  wick,  or  what  it  was? — A.  The  lamp  had  a  wide  wick,  not 
round. 

Q.  How  wide  was  it? — A.  Perhaps  a  little  more  or  less  than  the 
width  of  my  two  fingers. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  half- inch  wick? — ^A.  No;  not  a  half  inch;  more. 
I  believe  it  was  1  inch,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

Q.  Did  all  the  lamps  have  the  same  kind  of  a  wick? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Wakneb.  That  is  all. 
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TBSTIMOirr  07  VIOTOBZAVO  S.  VEBNANBBZ. 

ViCTORiANO  S.  Febnandez,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full? — ^A.  Victoriano  S.  Fernandez. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  I  am  25  years  old. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Brownsville,  T&x. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  police  force  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force  ? — ^A.  About  three 
years  and  some  months. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  before  that? — ^A,  I  was  deputy  sheriff 
before  that. 

Q.  Of  the  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  About  one  year. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  last? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the  first  shooting? — A.  I  was 
asleep,  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  At  my  brother-in-law's  house. 

Q.  At  what  point  on  Washington  street  was  that? — A.  Between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets. 

Q.  Had  you  gone  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  the  first  shooting? — A.  I  ran 
to  the  comer  of  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  You  got  up.  Did  you  have  to  dress? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  time  to 
put  on  my  pantaloons.  That  is  all.  I  didn't  have  time  to  put  on 
my  coat.    I  just  ran  out. 

Q.  You  put  on  your  shoes? — A.  Only  one,  sir. 

Q.  Only  one?-»-A.  Yes,- sir. 

ft.  You  ran  out.  What  street  did  you  run  out  to? — A,  To  El«v- 
enth  street. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  To  the  <»raer  of  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  E]izal)eth  and  Eleventh? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  you  heard  ? — ^A.  I  heard  it  to  the  south 
of  the  town ;  that  is,  towards  the  barracks. 

Q.  That  was  the  shooting  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  come  up,  further  uptown? — A.  Well,  I  think  so.  There 
was  shooting.    The  bullets  were  whizzing  all  around. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Fernandez,  what  you  did 
and  what  you  saw  there. — A.  From  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and 
Elizabeth  streets  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Bolack's,  on  Twelfth  street,  on  the 
corner. 

Q.  Is  Bolack's  on  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth  street?— A.  That  is 
Twelfth  street,  sir. 

Q.  Well? — ^A.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets  there  is  the 
Buby  Saloon,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  and  I  can  swear  that  it  vmis  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Preciado,  that  hollered  for  an  officer,  an  officiale.  In 
Spanish  "  officiale  "  means  an  officer.  He  was  just  across  the  street, 
and  he  told  me  that  a  bartender  by  the  name  of  Frank  Natus  was 
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laying  there  wounded.  I  went  there,  and  I  named  him,  and  another 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  Alanis,  and  another  man  by  the 
name  of  Antonio  Torres — I  named  them  as  ofBoers  mitil  I  got  the 
justice  of  the  peace  to  get  the  body. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  parties  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A..  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  found  there  who  had  been  shot  ? — ^A.  That  was 
Preciado.  He  was  shot,  his  coat,  and  his  hand  was  wounded;  and 
laying  down  about  3  feet  from  the  cistern  in  the  yard  was  Frank 
Natus,  a  young  boy  about  20  or  22  years  old. 

Q,  He  was  a  barkeeper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Tillman's  saloon  ? — A.  In  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  When  you  went  there,  were  you  told  by  anybody  who  had 
done  the  killing? — A.  Mr.  Preciado  told  me  that  the  soldiers — or 
soldier ;  somethmg  like  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Preciado. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  the  soldiers  had  done  what  ? — ^A.  The  soldiers 
had  shot  from  the  alley — shooting  from  the  alley  inside  of  the  saloon. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  had  killed  whom  ? — A.  And  had  killed  Frank  Natus. 

Q.  That  Toice  was  calling  for  what,  doing  what,  did  you  say  ? — A. 
For  an  officer. 

Q.  And  that  voice  came  from  Tillman's  saloon? — ^A.  Inside  of 
Tillman's  saloon ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  and  took  charge  of  that  place,  as  you  have 
stated  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  police  officers? — ^A.  I  met  Padron  when 
I  came  out.  I  met  Padron  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  told  him  to  stay  at 
the  door  and  not  let  anybody  inside  there,  that  I  had  just  named 
three  more  citizens  to  protect  the  body  until  I  got  the  justice  of  the 
peace  to  get  the  inquest. 

Q.  Aud  you  did  not  see  any  of  the  parties  who  did  the  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  all  the  time  the  colored  soldiers  were 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  threats  against  the  colored  soldiers  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  m^uie  against  them  by  anyone?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  at  any  time  orplace  in  Brownsville,  the  following 
words  or  anything  like  them :  "  The  colored  fellows  will  have  to  be- 
have themselves  or  we  will  get  rid  of  them,  and  all  that  we  will  have 
to  do  is  to  kill  a  couple  of  them  and  get  rid  of  them  again.  We  do 
not  want  them  here?  — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intimate  anything  of  the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  your  relation  with  these  colored  soldiers?  That  is, 
whether  you  were  friendly  and  sociable  with  them? — A.  I  used  to  go 
in  the  evening  to  the  quarters  and  hear  them  play  music,  every  even- 
ing; and  I  can  prove  that  by  lots  of  soldiers  and  colored  troops  there. 

Q,  You  would  go  down  to  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  any  colored  soldiers? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  made  against  them  by  anyone  t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  never  made  any  threats  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  colored  soldiers  coming 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  objection  to  their  remaining  there? — A.  No,  sirj  when  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry — ^the  colored  troops — were  there,  I.  used 
to  play  ball  with  them — ^baseball;  I  myself. 

Q.  And  you  never  even  talked  about  any  violence  being  done  to 
them  by  anybody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  sergeant  in  the  Twenty-sixth  B«giment  by  the 
name  of  Hurin  or  Huron  ? — A.  Sergeant  Huron ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  him  very  well,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  speaks  Spanish,  does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  met  him  frec|uently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  meetmg  him  in  Weller's  saloon  shortly  before 
the  colored  soldiers  came  there,  or  after  it  became  known  that  they 
were  to  come  there? — A.  Well,  I  met  him  most  every  day.  That  is 
my  beat — Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Right  along  on  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  All  the  soldiers — the* 
Twenty-sixth — I  met  them. 

Q.  I  ou  never  made  any  threat  to  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  kind  that  Senator  Warner  has  just  asked  you  about? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  your  hand  on  your  pistol  in  his  presence  and 
say  you  would  use  that  on  them  if  thev  came  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  spoke  about  kifling  two  or  three  of  them? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  your  contribution  to  the  work  of  getting  rid  of  them? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  of  that  nature  is  without  any  truth,  is  it? — ^A. 
Well,  I  never  said  so. 

Q.  You  never  said  any  such  thing? — ^A.  No,  sir:  no,  siree. 

Q.  How  are  you  armed,  as  a  policeman  ? — A.  We  carry  down  there 
a  club  and  a  six-shooter,  sir. 

Q.  "WHien  did  you  commence  carrying  the  club? — ^A.  Well,  I  com- 
menced three  years  ago. 

Q.  Some  one  testified  that  the  club  was  not  originally  carried; 
that  that  was  an  innovation  that  had  been  inaugurated  only  two  or 
three  years  ago.  They  were  carrying  the  club  when  you  went  on 
the  force,  were  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  always  carried  that  club? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  six-shooter;  what  is  the  caliber  of  that? — ^A.  Forty- 
five,  sir ;  Colt's. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  six-shooter  with  you  the  night  of  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  it  at  all  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  shoot  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  of  that? — ^A.  I  am  certain  of  that. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  down  on  to  Elizabeth  street  before  the  firing  was 
over  t — ^A.  Before  that. 

Q.  Before  the  firing  ended  that  night? — ^A.  Before  the  firing 
ended ;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  WTiereabouts  on  Elizabeth  street  did  you  first  stop? — ^A.  At 
the  comer  of  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  That  is  the  Merchants'  Bank  comer,  is  it? — ^A.  That  is  the 
First  National  Bank. 

Q.  That  is  at  Eleventh  street.  The  Merchants'  National  Bank  is 
at  Twelfth?— A.  At  Twelfth. 

Q.  Twelfth  and  Elizabeth.  What  did  jou  stop  there  for? — ^A. 
I  never  stopped;  I  just  turned  around  this  way  [indicating],  and 
kept  going  on  towards  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  you  stopped  and  kept  going  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  there  only  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  just  look 
around  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  was  the  firing  at  that  time? — A,  Well,  you  could 
hear  it  on  Washington  street  and  you  could  hear  it  on  Elizabeth 
street,  some  other  place — between  one  block  and  another. 

Q.  You  could  hear  it  all  around  in  that  general  direction  of 
Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon? — A.  Well,  it  may 
have  been  the  alley  or  the  street.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  pistol  shots  at  all  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
I  don't  know.    There  may  be  some  pistol  shots.     1  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  the  shots  all  seem  alike  to  you,  in  sound  ? — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  one  or  two  that  seemed  to  be  the  same  shots,  but  the  most  of 
them;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Frank  Natus,  the  man  who  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  brother? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  his  undd. 
His  name  is  John  Natus. 

Q.  He  is  what,  did  you  say?  His  brother? — A.  He  is  not  his 
brother.    I  don't  Imow  whether  it  is  a  brother  or  uncle  of  him. 

Q.  But  you  know  John  Natus? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Where  did  you  see  him  1 — ^A.  At  the  saloon  there. 

Q.  Which  saloon? — A.  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  Wliere  Frank  Natus  was  killed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  place  that  night  before  you  saw  him  at  the 
Tillman  saloon  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  him  after. 

Q.  After? — A.  Well,  after  there  was  about  200  people  in  the 
saloon  he  came  and  took  the  body  to  the  house  of  Frank. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  until  then  ? — ^A.  Until  then. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  at  all  during  that  day  ? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  day 
he  walks  around.    He  is  always  collecting  money,  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  at  any  time  any  other  weapon  than  the  dub  and 
the  revolver? — A.  Well,  that  is  what  we  carried. 

Q.  Did  you  not  carry  anything  else  at  any  time? — ^A.  After  the 
shooting 

Q.  No;  before  the  shooting? — A.  Not  before  the  shooting;  no. 
After  the  shooting,  after  we  found  the  body  there,  I  ran  to  the 
county  jail  and  I  asked  the  jailer  to  give  me  a  Winchester,  and  he 
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fave  me  the  Winchester,  and  he  came  with  me — ^by  the  name  of 
[anuel  Villareal — with  another  Winchester,  and  we  went  to  the 
house  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  we  came  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  with  two  guns,  Winchesters,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  got  your  Winchester  that  night  after  the  firing  was 
over,  and  got  it  from  the  jailer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  other  pohceman  of  whom  you  speak  got  his  at  the 
same  time,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  carried  a  Winchester  before  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only 
the  deputy  sheriffs  carry  Winchesters. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  a  knife? — ^A.  What  kind  of  a  knife? 

Q.  A  dirk,  a  bowie  knife  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  about  three  or  four  in 
my  house. 

Q.  Did  you  not  carry  one  shortly  before  this  shooting? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes ;  lots  of  times. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  one  on  your  person  on  the  evening  of  July 
27,  in  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  assembled  on  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  comer,  and  did  you  not  exhibit  it  there  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  people  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  three 
or  four  of  them.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  this  knife,  carrying  it  up  your  sleeve,  and  did 
you  not  exhibit  it  there  and  comment  on  the  purpose  you  had  ? — A.  I 
don't  remember  about  it,  but  I  can  say  I  used  to  wear  them  and  show 
them  to  friends.    One  of  them  was  made  here  in  Mexico,  you  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  this  particular  occasion  that  I  speak 
about? — A.  No;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you 
such  information  as  I  can. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Charles  Falgout,  do  you? — ^A.  A  carpenter? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  half-breed  Mexican,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  carpenter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  worked  about  the  post? — A.  He  always  worked  at  the  post; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  at  the  place  I  have  mentioned  at  the  time 
I  have  mentioned? — A.  The  custom  there;  they  stand  at  the  corner  to 
watch  the  people  going  on.    He  might  have  been  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  a  rather  prominent  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  congregate  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  an  unusal  thing  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  people  congregated 
there '{ —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  unusual? — A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  like  such  a  number  of  people 
assembled  there,  you  would  remember  it,  would  you  not  ? — A.  "i  es, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  so  many  people  there? — 
A.  As  I  am  telling  you,  I  saw  lots  of  people  there.  There  is  always 
people  tliere. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  McLean,  who  is  a  school-teacher? — A. 
McLean?  I  nii^t  know  him  by  sight,  not  by  name,  sir.  He  is  a 
stranger  there.    There  is  lots  of  strangers. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  up  at  Santa  Maria? — A.  Santa  Mnria? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  some  distance  up  the  river. — A.  Yes;  I  know  the 
place ;  Santa  Maria. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  of  seeing  a  school-teacher  by  the  name  of 
McLean,  who  was  in  this  crowd  to  which  I  refer? — ^A.  He  might  be 
there.    I  don't  remember  seeing  him  there. 

Q.  I  Vmderstand  you  to  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  refresh  your  recollection.  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  will  not  deny  there  was  such  a  crowd  ? — ^A.  I  wont  deny  it. 

Q.  You  simply  do  not  remember  about  it? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  exhibiting  a  knife,  but  you  simply  do  not 
remember? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  those  knives  with  you  ? — ^A.  Right  now  ?  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McDonough? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  do  not  remember  anything  about  that  occasion  or 
that  crowd  or  that  exhibition  of  that  knife,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  you  what  you  said  you  had  that  knife  for;  but  1  will  ask  you 
wheth^  you  did  not  exhibit  a  knife  at  the  place  I  have  mentioned  to 
such  a  crowd  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  you  did  not  say  that  you 
had  that  to  use  on  the  colored  troops  when  they  came? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  deny  without  any  qualifications  at  aU? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  I  deny,  because  I  never  remember  saving  such  a  word  like  that. 
I  don't  deny  that  I  have  three  or  four  of  them ;  yes,  different  kinds 
of  knives. 

Q.  But  you  deny  exhibiting  a  knife  at  this  place,  and  making  any 
such  remark  as  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  ever  saying  a 
word  of  that  kind,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  usually  carry  those  knives  when  you  were  carrjring 
them? — A.  Well,  we  carry  them  in  a  belt,  with  a  little  scabbard! 
That  is  the  way  we  carried  them  [illustrating]. 

Q-  Did  you  carry  them  on  the  outside  of  your  clothing? — ^A.  Out- 
side ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  were  they  concealed  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  concealed  by  the 
coat,  you  know.  This  is  the  belt  here,  you  "know  [indicating],  and 
the  dirk  would  come  right  here. 

Q.  Stand  up  and  show  us. — A.  The  six-shooter  right  here,  and  the 
dirk  here,  and  the  coat  would  be  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Have  you  your  six-shooter  there? — ^A.  At  my  hotel;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 

Q.  The  six-shooter  is  on  the  right  and  the  knife  on  the  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fosakee  : 

Q.  Did  the  policemen  generally  carir  these  knives? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  in  arresting  any  of  the  soldiers,  strike  them  over 
the  head  with  the  butt  of  your  revolver? — ^A.  White  soldiers,  or  what 
kind? 

Q.  Yes ;  or  colored. — ^A.  Never. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question  to  see  whether  or  not  I  can 
refresh  your  recollection  about  the  incident  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Do  you  remember  about  taking  out  your  knife,  taking  it  out  of  your 
sleeve,  exhibiting  it  to  the  crowd,  and  then  passing  it  around  among 
the  crowd,  and  their  taking  it  and  looking  at  it  one  after  another 
and  making  remarks  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  might  be.  I  don't  re- 
member. 
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Q.  All  that  might  be,  but  you  simply  do  not  remember? — A.  That 
is  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  see  any  firing  at  all  that 
nirfit? — A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  soldiers  or  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us,  then,  anything  about  how  these  soldiers 
were  dressed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  testified  about  this  matter? — A.  Well,  I 
will  tell  you.    I  have  testified  only  once. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  citizens  committee? — A.  The  citizens'  com- 
mittee, but  they  mixed  me  up. 

Q.  They  mixed  you  up? — A.  Yes;  and  tried  to — ^well,  I  dont 
know.    Everybody  wanted  to  ask  questions,  and  different  questions. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  citizens'  committee,  and  your  testimony 
was  taken  down  by  a  stenographer,  was  it  not,  just  as  it  is  now  being 
taken  down  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  when  you  testified  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  just  a  day  or  two  after  this  shooting  affray? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  your  testimony  given  at  that 
time,  and  I  read  from  it,  as  follows : 

I  was  asleep  at  Washington  street  I  was  on  day  watch  and  was  sleeping. 
I  beard  a  single  shot 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts? — A.  I  heard  lots  of  shots  when  I  woke  up. 

Q.  ^Vhere  were  those  shots  apparently  being  fired  from;  at  what 
locality  ? — ^A.  To  the  south  of  the  city. 

Q.  To  the  south  of  the  city  and  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Well,  more  or  less ;  yes — ^between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets 
only ;  in  that  direction. 

Q.  In  what?— A.  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Q.  Yes;  down  there;  not  as  far  away  from  you  as  the  barracks, 
but  perhaps  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Was  that  firing  on  Washington  street  or  on  Elizabeth  street  or 
in  the  alley  between  the  two? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  number  of  shots.    I  heard  lots. 

Q.  And  when  you  heard  a  lot  of  shots,  you  jumped  up A.  And 

ran  to  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  You  went  out,  however,  with  only  one  shoe  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  only  one  shoe  all  the  rest  of  the  night? — 
A.  Well,  w-hen'I  found  the  boy  was  killed  at  the  saloon,  I  passed  by 
home  and  picked  up  a  shoe  and  went  to  the  jail  and  got  the  Win- 
chester and  went  and  got  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  get  uie  inquest. 

Q.  You  went  with  only  one  shoe,  however,  until  after  you  saw  the 
body  of  Natus? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  killed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  home  and  got  the  other  shoe? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  went  to  the  county  jail. 

Q.  You  finished  dressing,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  went  to  ue  jail  after  that,  and  then  went  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  coroner's  inquest,  was 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  superintend  that?  Did  you  overlook  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  that  done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  is  a  mistake — "  I  heard  a  single  shot."  You  heard  a 
niunber  of  shots.  You  say  in  this  testimony :  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  six-shooter  or  gun."  Did  you  say  that  ? — ^A.  A  six-shooter 
or  a  gun? 

Q. — A.  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  a  six-shooter  or  a  gun  or  a 
Winchester  or  what.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that  now,  because  you  told  us  you  did  not 
hear  any  pistol  shot  at  all  that  night. — ^A.  There  were  two  explo- 
sions.   I  don't  know  whether  they  were  guns  or  six-shooters. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  said,  on  the  occasion  when  you 
testified  before  the  citizens'  committee,  that  you  heard  a  single  shot, 
but  you  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  six-shooter  or  a  gun? — A. 
They  made  a  mistake,  the  citizens'  committee,  there.  I  told  the 
citizens'  committee  the  same  thing  I  am  telling  you  here  now.  There 
was  lots  of  shots.'  I  don't  know  whether  they  was  six-shooters, 
guns,  or  Winchesters. 

Q.  You  told  them  the  same  as  you  are  telling  here? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  reported  in  the  same  way,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
citizens'  committee  ? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  Or  the  fault  of  the  stenographer,  I  suppose,  who  reported  you  ? 
I  only  want  to  get  the  truth  about  it.  Then  you  say :  "  I  went  down- 
town, down  the  street,  and  saw  two  men  shoot  at  me."  Did  you 
testify  to  that? — ^Ai.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  testify  to  anything  like  that,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yott  now  testify  you  did  not  see  anybody  shoot  at  all  ? — A.  I 
never  saw  nobody  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  saw  anybody  shoot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  nobody  shot  at  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  must  strike  this  out,  must  we,  that  two  men  shot  at  you 
that  night? — ^A.  Well,  I  tell  you  if  they  shot  ine,  I  was  dead  by  this 
time,  I  think. 

Q.  If  what? — ^A.  If  they  shoot  me  at  that  time,  I  was  dead  by  this 
time,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  said  you  saw  two  men  shoot 
at  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  this  next  statement : 

Do  not  know  whether  citizens  or  soldiers. 

A.  I  said  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  did  not  know  whether  they  were  citizens 
or  soldiers  if  you  had  not  just  told  them  that  two  men  shot  at  you  ? — 
A.  That  is  a  mistake  right  there,  sir.  That  is  why  I  told  you.  I 
couldn't  say  they  were  citizens  or  soldiers,  because  I  never  saw  no- 
body shoot. 

Q.  You  never  saw  anybody  shoot  ? — A.  Anybody  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  say,  however,  that  you  did  not  Imow  whether  they  were 
citizens  or  soldiers,  but  you  did  not  say  that  two  men  shot  at  you. 
That  is  the  way  you  want  to  leave  it,  is  it? — ^A.  No,  sir.   What  I  said 
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there  was,  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  citizens  or  soldiers,  the 
ones  that  shoot  that  night  in  the  town. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  the  men  who  did  the  shooting  were 
citizens  or  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  we  will  let  that  stand,  but  the  other  we  must  strike  out,  that 
two  men  shot  at  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  strike  it  out. 

Q.  That  you  saw  two  men  shoot  at  you.  Was  there  any  such  thing 
as  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  such  thing  as  that  happened  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  matter  with  this  committee.  I 
read  further: 

1  turned  to  cross  the  street  into  the  alley.    They  shot  at  me  again. 

What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  statement? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  the  next  day,  was  it  not,  or  within  two  or  three  days, 
at  any  rate,  after  the  shootmg? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  second  day. 

Q.  But  the  events  of  that  night  were  then  fresh  in  your  memory, 
were  they  not? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Your  recollection  at  that  time  of  what  occurred  that  night  was 
better,  was  it  not,  than  it  would  be  after  all  these  months  have 
passed  ? — A.  Oh,  certainly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  such  statement  as  that  to  that  committee? — 
A.  Well,  I  never  made  that  statement  to  the  committee,  sir. 

Q.  You  what  ? — A.  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  You  never  said  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  their  misrepresenting  your  statement 
in  so  many  important  respects? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  they  get 
that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what? — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  write  that, 
because  I  never  said  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  further: 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  back? — A.  No;  I  bad  no  chance.  Tbey  shot  at  me  the  third 
time. 

Did  you  say  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Three  men  with  big  gnn& 

Did  you  say  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  pay  attention  to  the  next  statement  here: 

I  shot  back. 

Did  you  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (heading:) 

They  were  dressed  in  khaki  pants. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  either? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  You  can  tell  these  army  guns  when  they  shoot  ? — A.  Yes. 

You  said  all  that,  did  you? — A.  Well,  I  can  tell  a  part  of  it.  Of 
course,  when  they  used  to  practice,  the  white  soldiers — but  they  were 
different  guns,  you  know. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  When  they  had  practice,  the  white  soldiers,  I 
went  once  with  them  to  see  how  they  shoot,  and  had  a  practice  with 
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them,  but  they  were  another  kind  of  guns.  They  have  Mausers,  some 
other  kind^and  by  the  explosions  I  can  say  more  or  less  the  difference 
between  a  Winchester  and  a  gun  like  that. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  now — I  will  ask  you  about  guns  later — is 
whether  or, not  you  stated  to  this  committee  that  you  could  teU  these 
army  guns  when  they  shot? — A.  I  said  the  same  way  I  am  saying 
right  now,  that  the  white 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  them  that? — A.  No,  sir^  not  the  same  way  it  is 
there.     I  explained  the  same  way  I  am  explaining  to  you  now. 

Q.  They  asked  you  another  question : 

Q.  Tbese  were  army  guns? — A.  Yes. 

Is  that  a  mistake,  too  ? — ^A.  It  might  be,  sir.  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
army  guns  or  what  kind  of  guns. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  see  anybody  shooting,  why  would  they  ask  you 
about  what  kind  of  guns  they  were  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  that?  How  many  shots  did 
you  hear  that  night  altogether  ? — ^A.  I  can't  say,  sir.  I  never  counted 
them. 

Q.  Th^  shooting  was  all  over  when  you  got  to  the  place  where  Frank 
Natus  was  killed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Tillman's  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  reached  the  corner, 
Mrs.  Bolack's,  at  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  Was  it  all  over  when  you  got  to  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Eliza- 
beth?— ^A.  When  I  reached  the  comer  of  Twelfth  street  then  they 
Stopped  shooting,  and  I  crossed  to  the  saloon,  and  there  was  no  more 
shooting  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  shots  you  heard  altogether?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Your  recollection  seems  to  have  been  better  that  day,  for  they 
asked  you  this  question : 

How  many  shots  did  yon  hear  last  night  altogether? — A.  Abont  fifty. 

Does  that  refresh  your  recollection? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  following : 

Q.  DM  yon  know  any  soldiers  that  flred? — ^A.  No. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Know  any  soldiers  what? 

Q.  I  mean  were  you  asked  that  question,  and  did  you  make  that 
answer?  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  it? — ^A.  If  I  knew  any 
soldiers  ? 

Q.  Yes.    Were  you  asked  this  question: 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  soldiers  that  flred? 

A.  That  fired  that  night? 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  the  question  they  asked.  Did  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee ask  you  that  question  and  did  you  answer  "  No  ?  " — A.  That 
I  never  knew  no  soldier  at  all,  or  what?  I  don't  imderstand  you, 
sir. 

Q.  I  only  asked  you  whether  tliat  question  was  asked  you  by  the 
citizens'  committee.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  of  this  testimony 
is  reliable. — ^A.  If  I  knew  any  soldiers  there  ? 

Q.  Just  listen  to  my  question  and  I  will  make  it  plain. — ^A.  All 
right. 
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Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  they  asked  you  this  qnestion : 
♦*  Did  you  know  any  soldiers  that  fired?  "  And  did  you  answer  that 
question  "  No,"    Is  that  part  of  it  correct! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  part  is  correct?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  their  asking  you  that  question  and  your  mak- 
ing that  answer? — ^A.  If  I  recollect  about  the  firing  from  the  sol- 
diers?    Yes,  sir ;  I  answered  that. 

Q.  But  all  this  part  that  you  have  commented  on  specially  as  not 
correct  should  be  stricken  out.  Now  I  will  give  it  to  you.  This 
statement  is  incorrect:    "  I  heard  a  single  shot?  "—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement?— A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  heard  lots 
of  shots;  not  one. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  now  to  find  out  how  much  of  this  you  stated. 
Did  you  state  to  that  committee:  "I  heard  a  single  shot?"— A. 
No,  sir. 
•   Q.  That  goes  out  then.     (Beading:) 

I  do  not  know  whether  six-shooter  or  gun. 

That  goes  out  also,  does  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

I  went  down  town — down  the  street 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  Now,  the  next :  "And  saw  two  men  shoot  at  me."  That  is  in- 
correct?— A.  That  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Foraker,  has  he  not  stated  all  that? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  But  I  am  marking  it  out  now.  I  want  to  get  it 
«zact. 

Senator  Wabner.  It  seems  to  me  that  has  all  been  gone  over. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  want  to  go  ahead  just  a  little  bit  more.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  this  witness  has  a  fair  chance. 

Senator  Warneb.  You  are  sure  that  is  your  purpose! 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  have  no  other  purpose. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 
Q.  Now,  the  next  sentence  to  which  I  call  your  attention:  **Do 
not  know  whether  citizens  or  soldiers."    That  stoys  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 
I  turned  across  the  street  Into  the  alley. 

What  alley  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  incorrect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  shall  take  that  all  out,  shall  we?  Now,  the  next 
sentence :  "  They  shot  at  me  a^in." — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  the  next  line :  "They  shot  at  me  the  third  time."  That 
goes  out,  does  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Three  men  with  big  gun& 

Does  that  go  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  whole  sentence!    You  did  not  see  any  three  mm  with 
big  guns? — ^A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 
I  shot  back. 
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That  goes  out? — ^A.  That  goes  out,  too;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

They  were  dressed  in  khaki  pants. 

That  goes  out  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  left  of  that  statement,  then.  Where  were 
you  during  this  day  of  the  13th  of  August? — A.  In  the  day? 

Q.  Yes,  during  the  day. — A.  I  was  on  duty  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  You  were  on  Elizabeth  street  on  day  duty,  were  you  not? — 
A.  On  day  duty ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  beat  when  you  were  on  day  duty  extended  from  what 
point  to  what  point,  on  what  streets  ? — A.  My  oeat  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Is  from  Tenth  street  to  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  From  Ninth  to  Twelfth?— A.  No;  from  Tenth  street.  That 
would  make  it  from  the  post-office.  That  is  Tenth  street.  The  First 
National  Bank  is  Eleventh  street,  and  Twelfth  street,  and  Miller's 
Hotel  makes  it  Thirteenth  street.    I  had  .four  blocks. 

Q.  You  had  four  blocks,  extending  from  the  Miller  Hotel  down  to 
the  post-office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  up  and  down  that  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  busy  part  of  the  town,  is  it? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Weller's  saloon  along  there  somewhere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  beat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Crixell's  saloon  on  your  beat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Tillman's  saloon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  saloons  are  on  those  four  blocks? — A.  On  four 
blocks,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Fftur  blocks. — ^A.  I  mean  from  north  to  south  there  is  only 
three  saloons. 

Q.  Just  the  three  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  infrequently  in  Weller's  saloon? — ^A.  Well, 
Weller's  saloon,  Crixell's  saloon,  and  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  You  were  liable  to  be  in  one  of  those  saloons  at  almost  any  time, 
were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  not  on  duty,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Sometimes  I 
would  go  with  a  friezid  inside  when  I  am  on  duty. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  would  go  in  when  you  were  on  duty  ? — ^A.  -  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  soldiers  and  others  were  frequently  in  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  some  of  them? — 
A.  With  white  soldiere;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  J.  Rappe,  a  private  soldier  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantn^,  a  white  soldier? — A.  I  don't  remember  very 
well  about  him,  but  I  used  to  hear  that  name  at  the  post  there.  I 
think  he  used  to  belong  to  M  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  statements  to  him  or  in  his  presence 
that  were  mdicative  of  hostility  to  these  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  colored  soldiers  coming 
there,  had  you? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  colored  soldiers  coming 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  In  fact,  as  I  understood  you,  you  were  rather  fond  of  themf 
You  went  up  to  the  parade  ground  and  listened  to  the  musict — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  do  that  ? — A.  Most  every  eTening. 

Q.  What  kind  of  music  did  they  have  ? — ^A.  They  had  a  little  band, 
out  of  B  Company,  about  eight  or  nine  of  themselves. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  band  was  that? — ^A.  A  little  band,  brass  band. 

Q.  B  Company  brass  band  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  regiilar  horns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  drums  and  made  regular  music? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  prac- 
ticed music  themselves  after  their  retreat. 

Q.  After  what? — A.  After  retreat. 

'  Q.  Did  they  go  out  and  play  on  the  parade  ground  when  they  had 
dress  parade  ? — ^A.  I  never  saw  them  to. 

Q.  You  never  went  to  dress  parade? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  for  guard  mount? — A.  One  momizig; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  band  play  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  think  there  were  only  eight  pieces  in  that  band? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  small  band,  was  it  not? — A.  That  is  all  the  number  I 
saw  there. 

Q.  Are  there  not  generally  a  dozen  of  these  brass  horns,  at  any 
rate,  in  a  band  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  there  might  be  more  than 
that,  but  the  only  number  that  I  saw  were  eight  They  were  playing 
at  the  porch  to  the  left  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  B  Company  belongs  over  there  [indicating].  I  wish.  Senator 
Bulkeley,  you  would  pomt  out  the  locations  on  the  map.  I  want  to 
locate  where  you  saw  that  band  play.  Meanwhile,  how  often  did 
you  go  there  to  hear  the  band  play  ? 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 
Q.  Here  is  the  gate;  here  is  Elizabeth  street;  this  is  B  barracks; 
this  is  D,  and  this  is  C. — A.  That  is  the  one,  B  Company,  the  middle 
quarters.    I  used  to  go  there. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  About  where  was  the  band  when  it  played? — ^A.  In  B  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  I  mean  was  it  inside  or  outside  the  barracks,  and  if  outside, 
was  it  over  on  the  parade  grounds? — A  No;  on  the  north  side  of 
the  quarters. 

Q.  On  the  north  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  between  the  quarters  and  the  brick  wall? — A^  No;  they 
used  to  play  upstairs. 

Q.  On,  tney  played  upstairs  ? — ^A.  Upstairs ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  on  the  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  down  below  playing? — ^A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  thev  have  a  regular  leader,  a  leader  of  the  band? — A.  No, 
no ;  they  would  just  practice.  Each  one  had  a  paper  there  and  prac- 
ticed music 

Q.  Each  one  had  what? — A  A  paper  of  music  there,  and  just 
practicing  to  play  it. 
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Q.  That  is,  they  had  regular  sheets  of  music? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  Did  they  have  these  regular  racks  for  holding  the  music? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  set  the  racks  out  in  front  of  them? — A.  One 
sat  there  [indicating] ,  and  another  standing  up,  and  another  talking. 
It  was  not  regular  music. 

Q.  That  is  something  new,  was  the  reason  I  wanted  to  get  at  it 
particularly. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  this;  down  below? — A.  I  was 
down  just  in  front  of  them.  Lots  of  people,  boys  and  kids,  used  to 
go  there  and  watch  them. 

Q.  You  never  went  inside  of  the  barracks,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  up  onto  this  gallery  where  they  were  play- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  not  upstairs;  just  downstairs.  They  would  have 
drinking  water  there  always. 

Q.  You  have  just  been  inside,  down  below? — A.  Inside. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  in  the  barracks  ? — A.  Most  every  evening. 

Q.  You  would  go  up  and  go  inside  the  barracks? — A.  Inside  of 
the  barracks. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  evening  would  this  band  play? — A.  I 
think  it  was  always  about  half  past  5  or  a  quarter  to  6;  something 
like  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  long  before  dark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  August,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  these  troops  there? — A.  I  think  it  was  about 
two  months ;  nearly  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Then  they  must  have  come  there  as  early  as  May,  do  you 
think  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  about  the  month  they  came,  but  I  think 
it  was  about  two  or  three  months. 

Senator  Fobaker.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  witness  some  other  ques- 
tions that  J  am  not  prepared  to  ask  him  to-night.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  stand  aside,  therefore,  subject  to  a  recall. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Witness,  do  you  know  any  reason  why  these  soldiers  would 
have  any  spite  agamst  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  to  want  to  shoot 
up  the  town  ana  kill  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  them  threaten  anybody  who  was  in  the 
barracks,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  oh,  no.  They  used  to  treat  every- 
body right  there. 

By  Senator  Fohakeb  : 

Q.  They  were  very  well-behaved  people,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  very  orderly,  and  I  never  saw  one  drunk. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one  drunk,  and  you  were  on  this  Elizabeth 
street  beat? — A.  Always;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day  ? — A.  Every  day  and  sometimes  part  of  the  night. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  one  of  them  drunk? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  business  to  watch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  they  had  pay  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was 
the  quietest  day  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  It  was  very  different  when  the  white  soldiers  were  there? — 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  the  white  soldiers  used  to  know  lots  of  people  and  just 
have  a  little  fun,  but  it  didn't  amount  to  nothing. 

Q.  The  white  soldiers,  when  they  had  pay  day,  would  go  and  spend 
a  good  deal  of  their  money  in  saloons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  colored  soldiers  were  much  better  in  that  respect? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  used  to  go  to  the  saloon  and  have  drinks  in  the  back 
there,  and  they  never  said  a  word  and  would  go  out. 

Q.  They  were  fine,  orderly  looking  soldiers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Good  discipline  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  good  soldiers.  Good  discipline, 
too. 

Q.  Favorably  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  the  white  regiment 
there  just  ahead  of  them? — A.  Well,  of  course  I  don't  know  nothing 
about 

Q.  Or  any  other  regiment? 

Senator  Warren.  Let  him  answer. 

A.  But  they  were  all  right.  To  my  knowledge  I  think  they  were 
better  than  the  white  soldiers — that  is,  on  discipUne. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Better  in  discipline? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  anything,  they  were  a  good  deal  better  in  their  habits,  appar- 
ently ? — A.  Well,  two  or  three  months  they  were  there ;  yes. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one  of  them  drimk  all  the  time  you  were  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  situation  where  you  could  have  known  about  it 
if  they  had  been  drunk,  were  you  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Or  disorderly  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  never  arrested  one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  for  the  present.    I  will  have  to 
bother  you  to  come  back  again. 
.  Senator  Warner.  Then  1  will  ask  no  other  question  now. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  saloon  you  spoke  of  where  you  went 
after  the  shooting  was  over? — ^A.  The  name  of  the  saloon — the  Ruby 
saloon.    That  is  Mr.  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  Who  owned  it?— A.  Mr.  Tillman. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  counter  was  divided? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  same  saloon. 

Q.  The  counter  was  divided,  one-half  of  it  for  white  people  and  the 
other  half  for  the  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  shots  that  were  there  ? — A.  Notice  what  ? 

Q.  A\liere  the  balls  struck  the  house. — A.  Oh,  yes.  That  night  we 
saw  about  three.  The  next  day  we  saw  all  around  there.  There  was 
about  five  or  six  on  that  wall  there. 

Q.  Is  that  where  the  man  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  saloon  that  was  opened  for  the  colored 
people  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  one. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  That  was  on  Sixteenth  street.  It  is  just 
front  to  the  wall  of  the  post. 

Q.  It  is  the  street  between  the  barracks  and  the  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bxtlkelet: 
Q.  Where  at  along  this  wall  [indicating]  t — ^A.  It  is  at  tb»  comer 
of  the  fence. 
Q.  Away  out  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Waknee: 
Q.  That  was  not  on  your  beat  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — A,  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bttlkelet  : 

Q.  How  long  had  that  been  opened? — ^A.  I  think  ten  or  fifteen 
days  after  the  troops  got  there. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  excused  until  to-morrow  morning. 

TBSTmONT  OF  TEUZ  VALSBZ   CALSEBOIT. 

Feux  Vaidez  Cau>bbon,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  (through 
the  interpreter)  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Waknee  : 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  Felix  Valdez  Calderon.  Every- 
body calls  me  Calderon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  have  lived  in 
Brownsville  about  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force? — ^A.  I  have  been 
there  seven  years,  going  on  eight. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  force  on  the  night  of  August  13  last? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting  on  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  did  not  see  any  of  the  parties  who  did 
any  of  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  you  heard;  in  what  direction  did  it 
come  from  ? — A.  My  position  was  on  Fifteenth  street  that  night. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  the  first  of  the  shooting? — A.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door  or  gate  of  the  barracks,  near  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Was  your  beat  out  beyond  Adams  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  shooting,  after  you  heard  it  in  the  direction  of  the  gate  of 
tile  barracks^  what  direction  did  it  seem  to  go  from  there? — A.  Going 
in  the  direction  toward  the  center  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  shooting,  whether  it  was  that  of 
pistols  or  of  guns? — A.  The  first  two  or  three  shots  occurred  when 
two  companions  were  with  me. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  Vidal  Rivas  and  Cesario  Leal. 

Q.  What  direction  did  you  go  then,  after  the  shooting  com- 
menced ? — A.  From  the  point  where  we  were,  we  went  two  squares  in 
the  direction  of  the  shots. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  you  go? — A.  When  I  reached  the  corner 
I  was  a  little  bit  in  front,  and  then  I  heard  many  shots. 

Q.  What  corner  were  you  on  then — what  street?  Was  it  as  far 
down  as  Adams  street  ? — A.  I  had  not  reached  Adams  street. 

Q.  Then  which  way  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  said  to  my  companions,  the 
policemen,  being  very  tired,  "Liet  us  stop  here."  I  said  to  them, 
^  We  will  stop  here.    There  are  a  great  many  shots,  and  it  is  certainly 
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the  negroes  that  have  pronounced  against  the  city — declared  against 
the  city — and  if  the  negroes  have  risen  against  ttie  police,  it  is  not  our 
business."   Then  the  sergeant  said, "  Let  us  go  to  the  city  halL" 

Q.  When  you  say  "  not  your  business,"  do  you  mean  if  the  soldiers 
arose  there  were  too  many  of  them  for  the  police  to  tackle? — A. 
There  were  many  shots.  It  was  not  a  question  of  two  or  three 
drunken  men^  but  there  were  a  great  many  shots. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  down  and  attempt  to  arrest  them?— A. 
Because  one  of  my  companions,  Vidal  Bivas,  who  had  been  a  soldier, 
said,  "  These  shots  are  not  pistol  shots,  but  it  is  a  question  of  sol- 
diers." 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  To  the  city  hall. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  city  hall  ? — A.  To  receive  orders  from 
the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  at  the  city  hall? — ^A.  Everthing  was  quiet, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  footsteps,  and  it  was  Maroellus 
Daugherty. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  for  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and  what  did  you 
learn  about  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  told  you  had  become  of  the  lieutenant  of  police? — 
A.  In  questioning  Daugherty,  "  What  do  so  many  shots  mean,"  he 
did  not  know.  "Rie  man  guarding  the  city  hall  said  that  when  the 
shots  commenced  the  lieutenant  and  two  otners  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  lieutenant  that  night? — A.  Very  much  after 
this. 

Q.  That  was  after  he  was  wounded,  I  take  it,  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  When  the  men  who  guarded  the  city  hall  said  that  the 
lieutenant  had  gone  in  that  direction,  I  said  to  Daugherty,  "  Let  us 
go  along  Commercial  street." 

Q.  Does  that  mean  Commercial  or  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Com- 
mercial street  means  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  When  we  reached  the  comer  of  the 
streets  there  it  was  very  silent,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  came 
out  Genaro  Padron. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  did  not  get  the  place  from  which  Padion 
came? 

A.  About  the  middle  of  the  square  of  Elizabeth  street. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  did  Padron  say,  if  anything? — A.  I  first  spoke  to  him 
as  he  came  running — "What  of  the  lieutenant?"  He  said,  "The 
lieutenant  and  Macedonio  Kamirez  and  Briseiio  do  not  appear,  and 
who  knows  if  the  negroes  have  not  killed  the  lieutenant?  " 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  said  "  Let  us  go  and  look  for  the 
lieutenant."    Then  Genaro  said  "  Here  is  the  mayor." 

Q.  There  you  met  the  mayor,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  see  what? — ^A.  Then  I  said  "Let  us  go  and  see 
what  the  mayor  says." 

Q.  Did  you  that  night  or  the  next  morning  pick  up  any  exploded 
shells? — ^A.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  now  that  daylight  had  come, 
I  went  in  company  with  the  chief  of  police,  and  we  entered  the  Hotel 
Miller  alley.  The  first  entrance  to  that  alley  is  on  Twelfth  street. 
That  starts  from  the  city  hall. 
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Q.  Tou  mean  you  entered  it  first  on  Twelfth  street? — ^A.  We  en- 
tered the  alley  which  runs  to  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enter  that? — A.  Here  is  Twelfth  street,  along 
which  we  went,  and  there  [indicating]  we  turned  the  comer,  entering 
the  alley.  . 

Q.  You  entered  the  alley  at  Twelfth  street.  That  is  what  I  thought, 
and  you  went  down  that  alley  to  the  Miller  Hotel,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes; 
but  before  we  reached  there  we  commenced  to  find  shem. 

Q.  That  is,  cartridges  that  had  been  fired? — A.  Empty  cartridges; 
that  is,  large  ones. 

Q.  State  about  how  many  you  found. — A.  There  we  found  very 
few. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 

Q.  What  place  was  that? — A.  In  the  alley,  before  arriving  at 
Thirtenth  street,  we  found  very  few. 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  And  before  crossing  Thirteenth  street  we  saw 
an  old  man,  and  seeing  that  he  was  picking  up  something  I  went 
ahead  of  the  chief  of  police  and  I  said  to  him,  '  What  have  you  found, 
Juan?  "  He  said, "  Here  is  a  thing;  who  knows  what  it  is*  Look  at 
it."  I  said,  "  These  are  things  wnich  belong  to  the  negroes.  Give 
them  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  give  them  to  the  chief  of  police." 

Q.  Was  it  like  that  [handing  witness  a  bandolier]  ? — ^A.  Entirely 
equal.    If  it  is  not  the  same,  it  is  another  one  just  like  it. 

Senator  Wabner.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  witness  is  handed  a 
bandolier. 

A.  It  was  a  thing  just  like  this  that  the  old  man  found.  The  old 
man  had  it  thus  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  you  mention  ? — ^A.  Juan  Cerda. 

Q.  He  was  an  old  man  engaged  in  the  vegetable  business,  was  he 
not? — ^A.  He  takes  vegetables  to  the  market  and  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  Tell  us,  now,  about  the  shells  that  were  found  there  at  the 
MiUer  Hotel. — A.  I  left  the  chief  of  police  and  went  all  along  the 
aUey.  Passing  Fourteenth  street,  upon  one  and  the  other  side  of 
the  alley  there  were  many  empty  shells  thrown  there.  Going  along 
the  alley  upon  this  hand  is  the  house  of  Louis  Cowen. 

Q.  Upon  which  hand  ? — ^A.  The  right. 

Q.  The  right  hand,  going  towarcfe  the  fort? — A.  Going  towards 
the  fort. 

Q.  On  the  right  hand  was  what? — A.  Upon  the  city  side  is  the 
house  of  Ygnacio  Garza. 

Q,  What  did  you  find  there? — ^A.  There  were  many  empty  shells. 

Q.  Did  you  pick  up  those  empty  shells  for  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes. 
sir:  and  some  with  the  bullet  or  oall. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  cartridges  or  shells? — A.  I  de- 
livered them  over  to  the  chief  of  police. 

Q.  You  know  the  kind  of  cartridges  that  are  shot  out  of  the  army 
rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  were  the  cartridges  such  as  are  used  by  the 
troops  of  the  Government. 

8.  Doc.  403, 60-1,  pt  6 ^16 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Are  they  like  that   [handing  witness  an  empty  shell]  ? — A. 
They  were  long.    I  believe  that  they  were  like  this,  but  long.    They 
were  long  and  nad  a  steel  bullet. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 
Q.  Do  you  say  they  were  longer  than  those? — A.  Those  which 
had  bullets  seemed  to  me  long.     [A  cartridge  was  handed  to  the 
witness.]    This  is  it. 

By  Senator  Waeneb  : 

Q.  You  turned  over  the  ones  you  picked  up  to  the  chief  of  police? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  pick  up,  if  you  remember? — A.  More 
than  fifteen,  I  picked  up  there. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  More  than  fifteen  ? — A.  More  than  fifteen. 

Q.  That  is,  you  picked  up  that  many  altogether? — ^A.  I  first  picked 
up  two  or  three,  and  the  rest  at  that  point  where  they  shot  at  the 
house  of  Louis  Cowen. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August  was  this? — 
A.  It  was  quite  clear,  and  you  could  see  very  well. 

Q.  But .  can  you  give  about  the  time  of  day — what  o'clock  it 
was? — A.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  hour.  I  aon't  wish  to  state, 
for  fear  of  making  a  mistake,  but  it  was  very  clear — daylight. 

Q.  Was  it  early  in  the  morning? — A.  Very  early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  sun  was  up? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  it  was  daylight? — A.  Oh,  yes;  you  could  distinguish  very 
well  then. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  those  exploded  cartridges  at  any  other  place 
except  this  ? — A.  I  went  all  along  the  alley. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  pick  up  altogether? — A.  Those  which  I 
delivered  to  the  chief  of  police  were  a  bundle  of  them,  about  15, 
possibly  18,  but  I  can  not  state  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  see  other  people  pick  up  shells  there ?^^-A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  were  some  in  other  places. 

Q.  And  the  chief,  I  suppose,  picked  up  some  there,  did  he? — ^A. 
Also,  with  his  own  hand.    Afterwards  he  told  that  to  me. 

Q.  You  went  on  down  to  the  barracks,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  went 
very  near  to  the  wall,  when  a  person  came  out  who  looked  like  a 
sergeant  or  a  lieutenant,  because  he  had  red  leggings  and  a  pistol  at 
the  belt  or  waist,  and  he  had  entered  the  alley,  and, I  saw  mm  pick 
up  about  two  cartridges. 

Q.  This  man  you  took  to  be  an  officer,  you  say? — A.  On  account 
of  the  uniform,  because  only  officers  wear  red  leggings  and  a  pistoL 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  barracks,  did  you? — A.  I  remained 
there  and  saw  the  officer  return  to  the  very  border  of  the  wall. 
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Within  was  a  black  soldier  with  a  carbine,  and  I  saw  that  he  showed 
him  the  two  cartridges. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  that  morning  find  a  cap  or  hat? — A.  A 
sombrero ;  no,  neither. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  this  officer  when  he  picked  up  those 
shells? — A.  I  was  at  a  distance  about  equal  to  from  where  I  am 
standing  to  that  door. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  feet,  perhaps?  Would  it  be  40 
feet? — ^A.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  by  feet,  because  I  might  be  mistaken; 
but  it  was  a  distance  a  little  more  or  less  than  from  here  to  that  door 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  officer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  where  he  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  turned  to  see 
where  the  chief  of  police  was,  and  he  made  a  sign  for  me  to  come  to 
him. 

Q.  About  where  were  you  with  reference  to  the  Cowen  house  when 
you  saw  this  officer? — A.  AU  the  alley. 

Q.  Were  you  right  by  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  No;  I  was  quite  a 
distance  away,  near  the  edge  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Nearer  to  the  fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  of  these  cartridge  shells  between  the  Cowen 
house  and  the  point  you  reached  going  towards  the  fort? — ^A.  No; 
not  between  the  barracks  and  the  lot  of  Cowen. 

Q.  Nothing  between  the  barracks  and  the  lot  of  Cowen? — A. 
Nothing  there,  but  only  in  the  alley. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  saw  the  officer  do? — ^A.  He  showed  what  he 
had  in  his  hand  to  the  soldier,  and  then  entered  the  gate  of  the  fort 
or  barracks. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  saw  this  officer? — A.  I  was  at 
a  distance  a  little  larger  than  the  distance  I  have  already  indicated, 

foing  towards  the  fort.  When  the  officer  came  out,  the  wall  of  the 
ort  and  the  walls  of  the  city  make  a  corner,  and  he  appeared  right 
at  the  comer,  and  then  I  stopped. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  approach  the  alley  from  the  direction  of  the  gate 
to  the  fort? — ^A.  I  can  not  say,  positively,  but  certainly;  because  he 
first  appeared  when  he  passed  the  comer  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Coming  from  that  direction? — A.  Yes  [indicating  with  paper 
on  the  table j.    This  represents  the  wall  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Show  it  on  the  map. — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  map. 

Q.  Well,  I  wiU  waive  the  question.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Leahy  that 
ni^t? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  the  woman  who  keeps  the  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  her  very  well? — ^A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Were  you  in  her  house  that  night,  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  has  testified  that  she  took  two  policemen  in  her  house  that 
night  and  put  them  into  a  room  and  kept  them  there  about  two  hours. 
Can  you  tm  us  which  two  they  were  ? — A.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you 
this:  You  remember  that  Padron  said  that  there  were  lacking  Mace- 
donio  Ramirez  and  Jos6  Coronado  and  Briseno.  These  are  the  ones 
that  Padron  said  were  lacking. 
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Q.  Three  of  them,  including  Macedonio  Bamirez? — A.  Macedonio 
Ramirez ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Ramirez  was  lacking.  Did  Padron  say  th^t  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was  ? — A.  That  he  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

Q.  When  did  Padron  say  that? — A.  When  we  went  out  with 
Daugherty. 

Q.  To  the  city  hall?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Padron  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  had  not  seen  Ramirez 
that  night? — A.  Nor  ,fos|  Coronado,  Briseiio,  and  the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  two  other  policemen  being  shut  up  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Leahy  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  two  were  they  f— A.  Jose  Coronado  and  Briseiio. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  that  they  were  shut  up  in  that 
way  ? — A.  This  same  night  I  knew  it.    I  said,  "  There  are  two  com- 

f anions  lacking;  let  us  go  and  hunt  them."  At  this  moment  Lawyer 
'arks  arrived.  He  is  now  dead.  He  was  killed  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  house  of  the  Senora  Leahy. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  directly.  Go  on. — A.  I  wished  to  go 
and  look  for  them  when  Lawyer  Parks  came  and  spoke  to  the  chief 
of  police.  Then  the  diief  said  to  me,  "  Wait; "  and  Lawyer  Parks 
saia,  "  Coronado  and  Briseno  are  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Leahy." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  how  they  happened  to  be  there  and  how 
long  they  were  there  and  what  they  were  there  for? — A.  Lawyer 
Parks  said  that  they  escaped  in  that  manner,  because  the  soldiers 
wi^ed  to  kill  them. 

Q.  They  were  there,  then,  as  in  a  place  of  safety,  were  they? — 
A.  Perhaps;  he  went  to  bring,  them  and  the  chief  and  I  remained 
there. 

Q.  Were  they  on  duty  in  that  neighborhood  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  street  were  they  on? — ^A.  One  was  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  and  the  other  was  on  Commercial  street. 

Q.  Are  those  two  policemen  here  to  testify  as  witnesses? — ^A,  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  here?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  testified  at  all,  do  you  know? — A,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  they  speak  the  English  language  or  only  the  Spanish 
language  ? — A.  One  of  them  speaks  English. 

(X.  Which  one? — ^A.  Briseno. 

Q.  Are  they  old  police  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May  21, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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gohkittee  os  mhjtabt  ajtaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Tuesday,  May  81^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkelw,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster^  Overman,  and  Frazier. 
The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  at  this  point  present  a  brief  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  inclosing  a  supplemental  report  from 
Lieutenant  Hawkins  concerning  certain  bullets  that  have  been  fired, 
and  also  a  photograph  of  two  bullets,  enlarged,  illustrating  different 
lengths  of  land  marks  made  on  United  States  model  of  1903  ammuni- 
tion fired  from  a  Mauser  rifle  and  a  Springfield  rifle,  respectively. 
(The  letter  and  report  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Wab  Dbpaktment, 
Office  of  the  Secbetabt. 

[Mcmoraodam  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,   United   States 

Senate.] 

Report  of  Lieut.  W.  J.  Hawkins  on  results  obtained  In  examination  of  tliree 
ballets  received  by  liim  Mareli  22,  1907,  for-  the  purpose  of  identification  in  con- 
nection with  the  Brownsville  affray. 

Respectfully  ror\^-arded  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate. 

Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Secretary  of  WUr. 
Mat  14,  1907. 

Spsinofield  Abmobt, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  AprU  25, 1901. 
The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  8.  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Through  the  commanding  officer,  Springfield  Armory.) 

Sib  :  I.  In  obedience  to  your  verbal  Instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  as  to  the  identity  of  three  bullets  turned  over  to  me  March 
22,  1907,  in  the  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  examination. 

II.  These  bullets  were  personally  brought  by  me  to  the  Springfield  Armory 
and  were  there  examined,  as  follows : 

They  were  first  examined  and  compared  visually  with  United  States  model  of 
1903  bullets  known  to  have  t>een  fired  from  United  States  model  of  1903  rifles. 
This  work  was  done  with  jewelers'  eyeglasses  and  with  a  Bausch  ft  Lomb 
microscope.  This  visual  examination  showed  marked  similarity  and  no  dis- 
crepancies between  these  three  bnllets  and  the  bullets  of  model  of  1903  ammimi- 
tion  described  above.    This  visual  comparison  covered  the  following  points : 

(a)  Similarity  of  general  shape. 

(6)   Similarity  of  general  size. 

(c)  Similarity  of  crimping  of  Jacket  over  base  of  ballet 

(d)  Similarity  of  rifling  marks  as  to  depth,  width,  and  twist 

(e)  Similarity  of  shape  of  base. 

III.  The  above-described  visual  comparison  was  then  supplemented  by  dimen- 
tion  and  weight  measurfemfents,  which  appear  below. 

IV.  Bullet  marked  with  "  >|c  "  on  Jacket  near  base,  contained  in  envelope 
marked  "  Steel-Jacketed  ballet  received  in  evidence  in  connectioh  with  the 
testimony  of  Miss  Gertrude  Cowen." 
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Name  of  weight,  dimension,  or 
number. 


Weight , 

Number  of  lauds 

Number  of  grtxjvea , 

Width  of  lands 

Width  of  grooves 

Diameter  across  lands . . 
I>iumeter  atToss  grooves 

Twist  of  riHing 

Length 


i^rexM-ibed  weight,  di- 
mension, or  numl>er 
for  U.  S.  magazine  rifle, 
model  of  1903. 


Measured  weight,  dimension,  or  nam- 
l>er  as  determined  from  the  alwre- 
described  bullet. 


o-xi  .r„i„.  J218.4  grs.,  D.  8.  B.  8. 

220  grains li218.3  grs.!  S.  A. 

4  1  4. 

4 1  4. 

".(BSSaS. ".0.M7. 

".176715 ,  ".18092  (by  difference). 

".800to".801 1  ".•iSHftmean. 

".S08to".S0» ".30S-mean. 

ItumlnlO" 1  turn  in  10",  visual  parallel  method. 

1".255  to  l".265 ,  l".-.!tW. 


V.  Bullet  marked  "  X  "  In  two  places  on  side,  contained  in  an  envelope 
marked  "  Steel-jacketed  bullet  received  In  evidence  In  connection  with  testl- 
mon  of  Ygnaclo  Garza." 


Name  of  weight,  dimension,  oi 
number. 


Weight 

Number  of  lands 

Number  of  grooves 

Width  of  lands 

Width  of  grooves 

Diameter  across  lands. . . 
Diameter  across  grooves 

Twist  of  rifling 

Length 


Prescribed  weight,  dl- 
mcn.siou.  or  number 
for  r.  S.  magazine  rifle, 
model  of  1903. 


220  grains 

4 

4 

".068906 

".176715 

''.300  to  ".301... 
".308  to  ".309... 
1  turn  In  10"... 
l».255tol".265. 


Measured  weight,  dimension,  or  num- 
ber a.<<  determined  from  the  above- 
described  bullet. 


I  f218.4  U.  8.  B.  8. 
■,V21S.3  S.  A. 


4. 

4. 

".05215. 

".18347  (by  difference). 

".300  mean. 

".308  mean. 

1  turn  in  10"  visual  parallel  method. 

1".235. 


VI.  Bullet  marked  "  X  "  on  side  near  base  and  with  a  crude  "  P  "  on  side  of 
ogive,  contained  In  an  envelope  marked  "  Steel-Jacketed  bullet  received  In 
evidence  in  connection  with  the  affidavit  of  MaJ.  A.  P.  Blocksom." 


Name  of  weight,  dimension,  or 
numl>er. 


Weight 

Number  of  lands 

Number  of  grooves 

Width  of  lands 

Width  of  grooves 

Diameter  across  lands. . . 
Diameter  across  grooves 

Twist  of  rifling 

length 


^^n.^     or'*mSmli';     Measured  weight,  dlmenslon.or  num. 

S^^'.'s"  nagazine  rifl'e   |     §*Je?lb^'£Sllir  '"""  '"^  '"^'" 
model  of  1903.  '      descnoea  ouuet. 

■»n  c^i„.  1 1200.3  r.  S.  B.  3. 

220  grains {200.28.  A. 

4 1  4. 

4 1  4. 

".OiWDOS ".054. 

".17«-15 ".181622. 

".301  to "302 ".3005 mean. 

".308  to  ".309 Too  much  deformed  to  measure. 

1  turn  in  10" I  1  turn  in  10"  visual  parallel  method. 

l".255  to  1".285 1".262. 


VII.  It  Is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  above-described  bulj^ts.  that 
the  deformations  received  on  Impact  are  sufficient  explanantlon  of  the  variations 
from  prescribed  dimensions.  The  variation  In  the  width  of  the  lands  may  also 
be  accounted  for  by  wear  and  a  certain  minus  variation  which  has  been  found 
to  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  the  barrel.  The  marks  of  the  lands  ou  several 
bullets  known  to  have  been  fired  from  United  States  magazine  rifles,  model  of 
1903,  have  been  found  to  measure  ".054. 

VIII.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  dtfTerences  exist  between  the  Mauser 
7.65  mm.  bullet  and  the  bullet  of  the  United  States  model  of  1903,  ammunition, 
two  Mauser  bullets  were  fired  from  a  Mauser  7.(>5  mm.  rifle  (Argentine,  model  of 
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1881),  and  recovered.     These  ballets  were  then  measured,  with  the  results 
given  In  the  table  following : 


Kune  of  weight,  dimension, 
or  number. 

Prescribed  weight, 
dimension,  or  num- 
ber for  U.  S.  maga- 
xine  rifle,  modelof 
190S. 

Measured  weight,  dimeniioD,  or  number  as  de- 
termined from  the  alwTe-described  Mauser 
bullets. 

Weight 

220  giuina... .......... 

210 

211. 

4 

4 

4. 

4 

4 

4. 

Width  of  landa 

".058906 

".0673 

".057L 

".176715  

Diameter  Across  lftnd>. ........ 

".300 to"  301 

".SOJ 

".802. 

Diameter  acroaagrooTee 

Twist  of  riliinc 

".808  to".30» 

".314 

1  tum  in  10" 

".814. 

1  turn  in  10" 

1  tum  in  10". 

Length 

V'.285tol".265 

1".1»7 

1".1«8. 

" 

It  was  also  noted  that  these  Mauser  bullets  have  a  conlcally  capped  base 
instead  of  the  square  base  of  the  United  States,  model  of  1903,  bullet.  The 
ogive  of  the  Mauser  ballet  is  also  more  blunt  than  tliat  of  the  United  States, 
model  of  1903,  bullet  Still  another  point  of  difference  between  the  Mauser 
bullet  and  the  United  States,  model  of  1903,  bullet  is  found  in  the  rough  canellure 
made  in  the  Manser  bullet  by  the  method  of  crimping  the  cartridge  case  to  the 
ballet;  this  canellure  not  being  present  in  the  United  States,  model  of  1903, 
bnllet.  Mauser  7".65  mm.  ammunitiou  of  different  years  of  manufacture  were 
examined,  but  no  difference  in  the  model  of  the  bullet  was  detected. 

IX.  Three  rounds  of  7  mm.  Mauser  ammunition  were  flred  In  a  Mauser 
carbine  (Argentine,  model  of  1905)  and  the  bullets  recovered.  These  bullets 
were  recovered  and  measured  with  the  results  noted  in  the  following  table : 


Kame  of  weight,  dimension, 
or  numt>eT. 


Prescribed 
weight,  dimen- 
sion, or  number 
for  U.  8.  maga- 
zine rifle,  model 
of  1903. 


Measured  weight,  dimension,  or  nnmber  as  deter- 
mined from  the  atiove-described  Mauser  bullets. 


Weight 

Number  of  lands 

Nnmber  of  grooves 

width  of  lands 

Width  of  grooves 

Diameter  ac roes  lands % 

Diameter  across  grooves 

Twist  of  rifling 

length 


220  grains. 
4 


173.2  grains. 
4 


".aT8905 

".17S715 

".800  10  ".301.. 
".80810  ".309... 
1  turn  in  10"... 
1".255  to  1".26S 


4 

".055 


".278 

".t>867 

1  turn  in  10".... 
1".218 


173.2  grains. , 
4 


'.061. 


".278 

".2S65 

1  turn  in  10". 
1".2098 


178.2  grains. 

4. 

4. 

".0518. 

".27«5. 

".2869. 

1  tum  In  10". 

1".2U. 


Like  the  Mauser  7.65  mm.  ballets,  the  Mauser  7  mm.  ballets  have  a  conically 
curoed  base  and  are  marked  with  a  rough  canellure. 
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X.  With  a  view  to  determining  what  difference,  if  any,  exists  between  United 
States  model  of  1903  ballets  wben  fired  from  a  7.G5  Mauser  rifle  and  when  flred 
from  a  United  States  magazine  rifle,  model  of  1903,  two  United  States,  model 
of  1903  ballets  were  assembled  In  Mauser  cartridge  cases  and  flred  in  a  7.65  mm. 
Mauser  rifle  (Argentine,  model  of  1891),  and  two  other  United  States  model  of 
1903,  bullets  were  fired  from  a  United  States,  model  of  1903,  rifle.  All  four  of 
these  bullets  were  flred  into  white-plne  butts  and  recovered.  These  bullets  were 
then  measured,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Name  ot  weight,  dtanen- 
don,  or  number. 

Weight,  dimension,  or  number  as  de- 
termined from   the   bullets   "x" 
and  "2"  flred  from  the  Mauser 
rifle. 

Weight,  dimension,  or  number  aa 
detcmiined    from    the    bullets 
••8"  and  "4"  flre<l  from  a  United 
States,  model  of  1903,  rifle. 

"X." 

"2." 

"»." 

"4." 

Weight 

220  grains 

220  grains 

2)9.1  gnlns 

218.0  gnins. 

Nnmber  of  l&nd  marlcs  . . . 

4 

4^y".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

".05«-top 

".0S21  bottom  .... 
".3026 

Nomber  of  groove  marks . 

4 

4 

4. 

I".0694top 

".0610  top 

".0495  bottom... 
".31)12 

".0580  top. 
".0516  bottom. 
".3010. 

Width  of  land  mark* 

Diameter     acron     land 

\".0541  bottom  .... 
".30S0 

marks. 
Diameter  acron   groove 

marks. 
Twist  of  rifling. ....••.... 

".81S7 

".8136 

".3090 

".808*. 

1  turn  In  10"  vis- 
ual method. 
1".252 

I  torn  in  10"  vis- 

1 turn  In  10".... 

1  turn  In  10". 

length  of  hnllet 

ual  method. 
1".265 

1".2722 

1".268». 

Mean    length    of    land 
marks. 

",7762 

".7550 

".820 

".830. 

Two  Mauser  7.66  mm.  ballets,  marked  "  5  "  and  "  6,"  were  disassembled  from 
their  cartridge  cases  and  measured  up,  with  the  following  results : 


Bullet  No.  6. 

Bullet  No. «. 

Weight 

210.7graln8 

".3108 

21 1.2  grains. 

".3103. 

1".2022. 

Length  

l."20»7 

The  corresponding  dimensions  of  United  States,  model  of  1903,  ballets  arc: 

Weight : 220  grains. 

Diameter ".308  to  ".3085 

Length  ._ 1".255  to  1".265 

XI.  From  the  tabulated  data  in  the  pre<-e<llng  paragraphs  the  following  dif- 
ference .between  United  States,  model  of  1903,  bullets  ns  flred  from  Mauser  7.65 
mm.  rifles  and  as  flred  from  United  States,  model  of  1!)03,  rifles  were  found: 

(o)  When  flred  from  a  Mauser  7.65  mm.  rifle  the  diameters  of  the  bullets, 
both  as  to  lands  and  grooves,  are  greater  than  when  flred  from  a  United  States, 
model  of  1903.  rifle. 

({>)  When  fired  from  a  Manser  7.65  mm.  rifle  the  length  of  the  land  marks 
Oh  the  bullets  is  less  than  when  flred  from  the  United  States,  model- of  1903, 
rifle.  These  differences  in  the  bullets  as  flred  from  the  two  rifles  are  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bore  of  a  7.05  mm.  Mauser  rifle  is  slightly 
larger  in  diameter  than  that  of  a  United  States,  model  of  1903,  rifle. 

The  bore  dimensions  of  the  two  rifles  used  in  connection  with  the  firings 
noted  In  the  preceding  paragraph  were  as  follows: 

U.  S.  magazine  rifle,  model  1903 :  Bore.  ".2998 :  grooves,  ".3078. 

Mauser.  7.65  mm.,  model  1891 :  Bore,  ".302 ;  grooves,  ".3137. 

XII.  The  mean  lengths  of  the  land  marks  on  the  bullets  described  in  para- 
graphs IV,  V,  and  VI  were  measured  and  found  to  be  respectively  as  follows: 
".840,  ".830,  and  ".860. 

Whereas  the  mean  lengths  of  the  land  marks  on  United  States  model  of  1903 
bullets  fired  from  a  Manser  7.C5  mm.  rifle  were  found  to  be  ".7762  and  ".7550. 
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(See  Par.  X.)  This  difference  Is  so  great  as  to  be  readily  detected  by  the  eye, 
tt  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  bullets  "  x,"  "  2,"  "  3."  and  "  4  "  herewith 
or  from  an  examination  of  the  photograph  of  bullets  "  z  "  and  "  4  "  berewltlL 

Xin.  The  canse  of  this  difference  in  length  of  land  marks  as  between  the 
two  rifles  may  be  readily  Illustrated  by  setting  micrometer  calipers  first  at  ."300 
then  at  ".302  and  noting  the  longitudinal  disttince  between  the  polntd  on  the 
udre  of  the  bullet  where  the  calipers  at  these  two  settihgs  come  to  a  bearing. 

XVI.  Still  another  difference  ns  iietween  model  of  1903  bullets  fired  from 
Mauser  7.65  mm.  and  from  United  States  model  of  1003  rifles  has  been  noted. 
ThlB  difference  lies  in  the  markings  of  the  base  of  the  lend  core  produced  by  the 
impact  of  the  powder  grains.  As  the  shapb  of  the  powder  grain  of  the  Mauser 
T.65  mm.  cartridge  is  that  of  a  fiat  .rectangular  plate,  whereas  the  powder  grain 
of  the  United  States  model  of  1903  cartridge  is  that  of  a  short  section  of  a 
cylinder.  These  grains  produce  different  and  characteristic  markings  on  the 
wft  base  of  the  lead  core,  as  will  be  noted  from  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  bases  of  bullets  "x,"  "  2,"  "  3."  and  "  4  "  herewith.  Unfortunately,  the  bullets 
described  in  Paragraphs  IV,  V,  and  VI  are  too  much  deformed  to  apply  this 
additional  identity  test. 

XV.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated:  (a)  That  the  three  bullets  referred  to 
In  Paragraphs  IV,  V,  and  VI  above  are  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  from 
United  States  ammunition,  model  of  1898  or  model  of  1903. 

(6)  That  these  three  bullets  were  not  fired  from  Mauser  7.66  mm.  rifles  or 
from  Mauser  7  mm.  rifles. 

(c)  That  these  three  bullets  were  fired  from  either  the  United  States  model 
of  1S96  rifle  or  from  the  United  States  model  of  1903  rifle. 

XTL  In  all  of  the  work  of  Identification  reported  above  I  have  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  O.  A.  Spooner.  inspector.  United  States  Armory,  who  concurs  with  the 
statements  and  findings  of  this  report. 

Bespectfully,  Wilford  J.  Hawkins, 

Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  8.  Army. 


BgJkuinnir.S.  model  of  IMS  ammantttnn.  IlluKtrHtlnRdlfl.Tent  lengthaof  land  marki.    Left  bnllet 
bom  Maoaer  7.66  mm.  rifle;  rlghi  bullet  from  U.  S.  model  19D3  rifle. 

(Firat  Indorsement.] 

Spbirofield  Abmobt,  Mass.,  April  SB,  1907. 
Btspertfnlly  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army. 

F^ANK  H.  Phipps, 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  8.  Army,  Commandinff. 
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[Second  Indorsement.] 

Office  of  the  OiriEF  of  Ordxaitce, 

Washington,  May  IS,  1907. 

Respectfully  fon\'arded  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

This  report  relates  to  three  bnlletB  recovered,  in  connection  with  the  Browns- 
Tllle  riot,  namely :  One  relating  to  the  testimony  of  Miss  Gertrude  Ck>wen,  one 
relating  to  the  testimony  of  Ygnaclo  Garza,  and  one  relating  to  the  affidavit  of 
Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom.  The  effort  of  the  investigation  has  been  to  determine 
whether  or  no  the  bullets  are  of  the  United  States  Army  pattern  and  wbettter 
they  could  have  l>een  fired  from  any  other  gun  than  the  United  States  magazine 
rifle  of  the  model  of  1003. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  bullets  are  of  the  United  States  Army  pattern,  and 
that  they  could  have  been  fired  from  the  United  States  magazine  rifle  of  the 
model  of  1898  (Krag-Jorgensen)  or  from  the  United  States  magazine  rifle  of 
the  model  of  1903,  and  from  no  others. 

William  Cbozi^ 
Briffodier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

TESTIXOirS  or  FEUX  VALDEZ  CALDSSOir— CoAtinned. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced?  I  did  not 
understand  that  you  stated  specifically  where  you  were.  You  said 
somewhere  out  on  Adams  street.  State,  exactly  where  you  were. — 
A.  On  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  State  at  what  point.  How  many  squares  were  you  away  from 
the  gate  of  the  garrison?  That  is,  where  were  you  on  Fifteenth 
street? — A.  Five  squares  away. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  the  street  running  into  Fifteenth  street  at 
the  point  where  you  were.  Mention  it  by  name. — A.  I  passed  from 
Fifteenth  street  to  Fourteenth  street 

Q.  On  what  street  did  you  go  to  Fourteenth  street? — A.  On 
Adams  street. 

Q.  On  what  street  were  jou  standing  when  the  firing  commenced  ? 
You  said  you  were  on  Fifteenth  street  near  some  other  street.  I 
want  to  know  what  it  was.^-A.  On  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  street, 
near  an  old  house  that  was  called  the  House  Casamiro  Tamay. 

Q.  What  street  is  parallel  to  Adams  street,  next  east  of  Adams? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  street  which  is  on  this  side  of 
Adams  street.    It  is  impossible  few:  me  to  remember  just  now. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  vou  were  east  of  Adams  street  on 
Fifteenth  street ;  and  if  so,  how  lar  east  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Had  you  not  better  have  the  interpreter  explain 
to  him  that  by  east  of  Fourteenth  we  mean  up,  on  that  map  ? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  Fifteenth  and  Adams  streets  [indicating  on  map]. 
You  say  you  w^ere  on  that  street.  Fifteenth  street,  east  of  Adams 
street,  somewhere.  I  want  to  know  how  far  east  you  were.  That  is 
the  barracks  road  that  I  am  talking  about,  Fifteenth  street — ^A. 
What  is  the  other  corner  which  goes  rarther  up  ? 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  street? — A.  I  do  not  remember  its 
name,  but  if  I  should  bear  its  name  mentioned,  I  should  remember  it 

Q.  Was  it  Caya  Jefferson  ? — A.  Yes ;  Jefferson.    That  is  correct 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  street  when  the  firing 
commenced ?— A.  No;  I  crossed- 
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Q-  But  he  says  that  he  was  standing  at  a  point,  when  the  firing 
oonunenced,  on  Fifteenth  street.  I  want  to  know  where  it  was. — ^A. 
It  was  on  another  street,  lower  down. 

Q.  Now,  where  ?  I  want  that  point. — A.  The  street  beyond  Jeffer- 
son, at  its  intersection  with  the  street  beyond  Jefferson. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  street  beyond  Jefferson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  two  squares  beyond  this  street,  beyond  this  point 
on  Fifteenth  street  [indicating  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Adams 
street]  ? — ^A.  Fifteenth  street  runs  thus,  and  all  the  streets  run  this 
wav  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  know.  Can  you  tell  me  where  you  were,  and  locate  it? — ^A. 
On  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  street,  at  the  house  of  Don  Campanero. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  comer  of  the  second  street  which  comes  into  Fif- 
teenth street,  east  of  Adams? — A.  It  was  one  square  below  Jefferson 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  beyond  Jefferson,  going  out  from  Adams?  How 
far  were  you  away  from  that  negro  saloon — the  Allison  saloon? — A. 
The  comer,  just  across  from  where  was  the  saloon  of  the  negroes. 

Q.  You  were  right  near  that  saloon,  were  you  not? — A.  Looking 
towards  the  comer  of  the  negro  saloon  is  where  I  was. 

Q.  And  two  other  policemen  were  with  you? — A.  They  reached 
there  at  this  moment,  before  the  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  How  did  they  happen  to  be  there 
at  that  time? — A.  The  chief  of  police  had  given  orders  to  the  ser- 
geant to  go  around  and  see  where  the  men  were  placed. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  ? — A.  Cesario  Leal. 

Q.  And  he  had  just  reached  you,  to  find  out  where  you  were? — A, 
In  myplace ;  yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man  with  you  ? — ^A.  Vidal  Rivas. 

Q.  Did  he  come  with  the  sergeant? — A-  No,  sir.  Oh,  every  night 
he  goes  walking  around,  as  is  his  custom. 

Q.  Then  when  the  firing  commenced  what  did  you  do? — A.  They 
arrived  and  spoke  to  me,  saying,  "  ^Vhat  is  going  on  here  ?  " 

Q.  And  how  long  was  it  after  they  asked  you  that  question  that  the 
firing  commenced  ? — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — ^A.  A  very  little  while. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  at  first? — A.  First  one,  and  then 
two,  and  then  I  said,  "They  are  shots  from  the  barracks,"  and  I 
began  to  run. 

Q.  Did  you  look  down  Fifteenth  street?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  ran  all 
along  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  flashes  of  guns  ? — A.  Not  yet ;  no. 

Q.  "What  kind  of  shots  were  those,  pistol  shots  or  rifle  shots? — A. 
No,  sir;  allow  me  to  say,  when  I  commenced  to  run  I  passed  one 
square,  a  place  which  they  called  "  The  Globe,"  and  I  kept  on  run- 
nmg  to  the  other  corner,  and  the  others  followed  behind. 

Q.  That  brought  you  to  Adams  street? — A.  No.  What  do  you  call 
that  other  street  ? 

Q.  Jefferson. — A.  Jefferson;  yes. 

Q.  Had  you  run  two  squares  or  one  square? — A.  I  ran  from  the 
comer  of  Don  Campanero  to  the  corner  of  the  Great  Globe,  and  I 
passed  the  other  comer,  the  other  square. 

Q.  That  is  two  squares? — ^A.  And  then  I  turned  on  a  street,  thus 
[indicating]. 
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Q.  And  went  out  Adams  street  to  Fourteenth  ? — A.  Not  vet.  I 
just  went  a  little  piece  and  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  then  heard  a  dis- 
charge, and  then  I  heard  many  shots. 

Q.  TXTiere  were  you  when  you  heard  that  discharge  and  those 
^ots? — A.  Upon  turning  the  two  squares  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Were  you  on  Adams  street  when  you  got  tired  ? — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  these  shots  and  got  tired — on 
Jefferson  street  ? — A.  On  Jefferson  street,  and  I  was  takmg  the  direc- 
tion which  would  bring  me  out  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  yet  reached  Fourteenth  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  there  and  remain  there? — A.  I  was  running,  and 
I  scarcely  stopped  when  I  heard  many  shots.  Then  I  said :  "  This  is 
the  negroes  that  have  pronoimced  against  the  city  and  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  remain." 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  We  went  on,  and  Vidal  said  (he  is 
a  man  of  much  experience) :  "  I  believe  that  it  is  a  pronouncement  of 
raid  on  the  part  of  the  negroes." 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question  as  to  where  you 
and  these  other  police  ofticei"s  went. — A.  We  went  out  Fourteenth 
street. 

Q.  And  then  where? — A.  And  we  reached  the  comer  of  Adams 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  and  come  down  Fourteenth  street  to  the  corner 
of  Adams  street  ? — ^A.  Yes.  We  came  out  and  went  in  that  direction 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Adams 
streets  ? — A.  We  went  all  along  Adams  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
city  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  doing  any  firing  at  all  that  night? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anv  alarm  given  by  any  of  the  other  policemen? — 
A.  Nothing;  absolutely. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  see  these  men  who  were  firing — to 
see  what  became  of  them  ? — A-  I  desired  to  go  all  along  the  street  to 
see  where  the  shots  were,  but  the  sergeant  said :  "  No ;  let  us  go  to  the 
city  hall." 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  more  specifically  where  those  first  shots  seemed 
to  be  fired  from — the  location  of  them  ? — A.  They  came  out  as  though 
they  were  at  the  border  of  the  wall  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Down  near  the  gate  that  opens  out  onto  Fourteenth  street? — 
A.  No;  being  upon  Fifteenth  street,  I  heard  the  shots  as  though  they 
were  near  the  l)order  of  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

Q.  But  I  am  inquiring  now  about  the  first  shots,  those  you  heard 
while  you  were  standing  with  your  companions,  two  of  them,  near 
the  Allison  saloon.  Where  were  those  shots  fired  ? — A.  I  heard  them 
near  the  walls  of  the  barracks — near  the  border  of  the  river. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  these  shots— the  first  ones  you 
heard — seemed  to  have  been  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  door  or  gate 
of  the  barracks,  near  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  correct  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  into  the  record  there  the  exact  distance  that 
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you  were  away  from  the  gate  at  that  time.  How  many  squares  were 
ou  away  from  the  gate  when  thc^e  first  shots  were  fired  ?  That  is, 
low  far  away  is  it,  by  squares,  from  the  gate  up  to  the  Allison  saloon? 
To  Washington  street  is  one  square,  from  the  gate  up  to  Washington 
street  is  one  square  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  Adams  street  is  two  squares? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  to  Jefferson  would  be  three  squares? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  one  square  farther,  or  two  squares  far- 
ther?— A.  Please  count  again. 

Q.  To  Washingfton  is  one  square,  to  Adams  is  two  squares,  and  to 
Jefferson  is  thi-ee  squares.  Now,  was  it  the  next  square  where  the 
saloon  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Four  squares.  And  then  you  ran  two  squares  to  Adams  street, 
or  one  square  to  Jefferson  street? — A.  I  ran  one  square,  two  squares, 
«nd  then  I  changed  my  direction. 

Q-  Then  you  went  to  Fourteenth  street  on  Adams  street? — ^A. 
Upon  reaching  Adams  street. 

Q.  Yes.  Was  there  any  firing  going  on  when  you  reached  Adams 
street  and  turned  to  go  to  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  At  that  moment  I 
heard  them  within  the  city. 

Q.  Yes;  within  the  city.  All  right.  Do  you  know  Kid  Alonzo — 
a  man  they  call  "Kid  Alonzo"? — A.  No.  I  know  all  the  Alonzo 
family.  I  know  the  father  and  three  children  that  he  has.  These 
are  the  Alonzos  that  I  know  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  children  are  boys? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  old  are  they? — A.  The  smaller  one  ought  to  be  18  or  19 
years  old,  although  I  am  not  Very  positive.    He  is  called  Manuel. 

Q.  How  old  is  the  other  one,  the  older  of  the  two? — A.  The  older 
one,  called  Alphonso  Alonzo,  is  about  25  years  old,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain as  to  his  exact  age. 

Q.  What  occupation  do  those  young  men  follow? — A.  They  are 
employees  of  the  father. 

(J.  What  business  is  he  in? — A.  He  has  a  store  in  which  are  sol4 
doUiing  and  foodstuffs. 

Q.  R)  they  work  with  him  in  the  store  ? — ^A.  The  two  small  ones, 
yes;  Antonio,  and  Manuel  that  they  call  Nellie.  The  small  one  they 
caU  Nellie. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  one  of  these  young  men  the  evening  of  this 
firing  or  during  that  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harry  Belger  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — ^A.  At  that  time  he  was  with  a  sister. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean,  "  with  a  sister  ?  "  Do  you  me«n  in  her  em- 
ploment? — ^A.  No;  he  lived  with  her ;  he  was  young. 

Q.  How  old  was  he? — ^A.  About  19  or  20  years;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  evening  or  that  afternoon  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Natus? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Did' you  see  him  that  evening,  before  the  firing? — A.  After- 
wardion  Commercial  street,  I  saw  Natus. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  before  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foeakeb.  That  is  all, 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONT  07  CHABLES  STAPFOBS  CANADA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Thirtv-two. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Jfewspaper  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  buanesst — 
A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  At  what  points? — A.  At  Laredo  and  at  BrownsvUle;  at  San 
Antonio  at  present. 

Q.  At  San  Antonio  at  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  lived  there  about  six 
months. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  I  went  there  about  the  latter  part  of  last 
June,  leaving  there  to  go  to  San  Antonio  at  the  beginning  of  the 
court-martial  of  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  You  were  publishing  a  newspaper  in  Brownsville  on  the  13th 
of  August? — A.  rfo ;  I  was  not  publishing  then.  I  was  getting  ready 
to  publish  later. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  last  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — A.  At 
the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Mr.  Canada,  tell  in  your  own  way  the  first  you  heard  of  that 
shooting,  during  the  shooting,  and  what  you  saw?  You  were  asleep, 
were  you,  when  it  conimenceu,  and  were  awakened  by  the  shooting? — 
A.  No ;  I  was  not  asleep.  I  had  scarcely  lain  down  when  the  shoot- 
ing began.  From  the  direction  I  knew  it  was  about  the  post  boun- 
dary. The  first  shots  were  not  so  distinct  to  me,  because  being  in 
my  room  with  several  buildings  between,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  hotel,  I  could  not  exactly  locate  the  direction.  I  dressed  hur- 
riedly and  went  down  to  the  side  door.  My  room  was  on  the  third 
floor.  I  went  down  to  the  street,  but  could  see  nothing  from  there,  so 
I  went  to  the  second  floor,  out  on  the  front  gallery,  anastood  tJiere  for 
possibly  some  three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  By  "  front  gallery  "  you  mean  the  front  porch  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  On  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  On  Elizabeth  street,  the  second  floor. 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  when  you  were  there  what  did  you  hear? — A.  There  were 
possibly  150  shots  fired  while  I  was  on  the  front  gallery,  and  the 
shooting — the  noise — was  coming  from  the  alley  back  of  the  hotel.  I 
heard  then  a  horse  coming  up  the  street  by  the  side  of  the  hotel,  and 
I  started  back,  then,  to  get  in  the  direction  of  the  passage,  if  the 
shooting  should  come  around  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  I  saw,  I  recog- 
nized from  his  uniform,  that  it  was  a  policeman,  a  rather  stout  man. 
I  could  not  see  to  recpgnize  which  one  he  was,  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  a  policeman  on  a  white  horse.  The  horse  staggered  pst  about 
even  with  the  hotel,  and  fell  just  across  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  rather  on  the  comer.    I  heard  several  shots,  or,  rather,  I  heard 
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the  pieces  of  brick  falling  from  the  buildings  as  the  shots  were  fired, 
and  I  could  hear  distinctly  the  working  of  the  gtins. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  working  of  the  guns? — A.  As  the 
diells  were  thrown  out.  It  was  a  sound  that  I  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. I  had  never  heard  the  guns  of  that  kind  working,  althou^ 
I  have  used  Winchesters  and  guns  of  other  makes  like  that.  But 
this  had  a  different  sound  that  night  from  any  I  have  ever  heard 
before. 

(Senator  Warner  here  worked  the  breech-bolt  of  a  rifle  back  and 
forth.) 

Q.  Was  it  similar  to  that? — ^A.  Something  of  the  kind.  It  had  a 
verv  sharp  click. 

(5.  (Again  illustrating  with  gun.)  In  making  that  sharp  click  I 
polled  back  the  bolt  of  this  gun. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  something  of 
that  nature. 

Q.  Pulling  out  that  bolt  in  this  way  [illustrating]  throws  out  the 
cartridge,  and  then  you  put  it  back  again  in  place? — ^A.  Something 
of  that  sound  was  what  I  heard.  It  did  not  sound  like  the  Win- 
chesters that  I  had  used. 

Q.  Go  on,  Mr.  Canada. — ^A.  As  this  policeman  and  his  horse 
fell,  I  heard  voices  that  I  took  them  to  be  the  voices  of  negro  men. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  doubt  about  it  then  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  have  the 
least. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  doubt  about  it  since? — A.  Not  the  least 
doubt.  I  went  back  then  two  or  three  windows  to  a  vacant  room 
ibont  the  middle  of  the  building  and  tried  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  alley.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  distinguish.  They  aU 
seemed  to  have  on  the  same  color  of  clothing.  In  that  community 
«t  ni^t  or  at  all  times  through  the-  summer  the  natives  wear  light 
dotbmg.  Very  few  coats  are  worn,  day  or  night,  and  by  their  all 
looking  alike  at  that  distance  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  troops 
frwn  the  fort. 

Q.  That  is,  their  uniform  was  the  same? — A.  It  looked  the  same 
to  me.  It  was  light  enough  for  me  to  Ifave  told  a  difference  if  there 
had  been  any  marked  difference — of  white  shirts  or  anything  of  that 
kmd— and  the  faces  that  I  saw  moving  there. 

Q-  You  distinguished  the  color — alight  yellow  color? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  looked  to  me  to  be  the  uniform  of  the  men  in  the  fort  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  their  uniform? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
Been  them  every  day  since  they  had  been  there. 

Q.  Where  you  saw  those  men  in  uniform  was  at  the  comer  of  what 
street  and  the  alley  ? — A.  At  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street  and  the 
illey— the  alley  crossing  Thirteenth  street  between  Elizabeth  and 
Washington  streets. 

Q.  Tmit  is  the  alley  just  back  in  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel? — 
A  Of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Yes.  Then,  after  that  what  did  you  see? — A.  I  didn't  see  any- 
thing further  that  night.    I  heard  shooting  farther  up  the  alley. 

Q.  When  you  say  farther  up  the  alley/'  do  you  mean  farther  up 
towards  Twelfth  street? — A.  It  was  away  from  the  fort — as  it  went 
on  up  the  alley  into  t^e  town. 
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Q.  Into  the  town?— A.  Yes,  *ir. 

Q.  Thirteenth  street  is  between  Twelfth  street  ^nd  the  fort,  so 
that  it  would  be  towards  Twelfth  street  where  you  heard  the  firing 
after  that.  How  many  of  those  parties  were  there  that  you  saw 
that  you  could  distinguish  in  the  uniform  after  you  heard  the  work- 
ing of  the  guns? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively.  I  would  say  five, 
six,  or  eight,  perhaps. 

Q.  Now,  what  about  the  reports  of  those  guns — that  is,  the  reports 
that  you  heard — as  to  whether  they  were  tl5  reports  of  pistols  or  of 
heavy  firing? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  first.  I  had  the  impressiop 
that  the  first  shots  were  of  pistols,  but  there  being  several  buildings 
and  closed  doors  between  me  and  the  firing,  I  could  not  say.  But 
after  that  I  am  positive  they  were  the  reports  of  high-power  rifles, 
the  sharp,  incisive  report  was  not  like  the  report  of  any  large-caliber 
gun  that  I  had  ever  heard  before. 

Q.  When  you  heard  voices,  were  you  able  to  distinguish  what  was 
said? — ^A.  Only  something  to  the  effect,  when  this  policeman  fell 
with  his  horse,  "  We  have  got  him."  I  heard  other  voices,  but  not  to 
distinguish  anything  of  their  import. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  had  no  doubt  then,  and  have  had  none  since 
then,  that  those  voices  were  the  voices  of  colored  men? — ^A.  None 
whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  raised,  Mr.  Canada? — A.  In  North  Carolina. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Texas? — A.  I  went  to  Texas 
in  November,  a  year  ago. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  North  Carolina;  Greensboro? — A.  Greens- 
boro ;  near  Greensboro. 

Q.  Were  you  educated  at  Guilford  College? — A.  No,  sir;  at  the 
high  school  at  Summerfield,  and  at  the  university. 

Q.  At  the  University  of  North  Carolina? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  speak  a  little  louder. 

The  Witness.  At  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  the  dass  of 
1899. 

By  Senator  Wakner  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  company  of  soldiers  that  came  out  after  the 
shooting  was  over?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Under  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots,  altogether,  do  you  think  you  heard  that 
night?  Would  you  be  able  to  determine  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
there  could  have  been  less  than  200. 

Q.  How  was  that  shooting,  as  near  as  you  can  judge,  now,  that  is, 
as  to  being  what  we  would  call  volleys,  eight  or  ten  shots  together,  or 
how  was  it,  just  as  you  remember  it  f — ^A.  Well,  sometimes  tor  a  few 
moments  you  could  count  the  shots,  and  then  again  there  would  be 
from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  in  rapid  succession,  or  so  near  together  that 
you  could  not  form  any  idea  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  They  would  be  together,  like  a  volley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  house  that  night? — ^A.  I  went  up  Eliza- 
beth street  to  "nllman's  saloon. 

Q.  That  was  before  or  after  the  company  of  soldiers  had  ocnne 
out? — ^A.  After  the  soldiers  had  gone  back. 
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Q.  You  did  not  venture  out  before  that? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  What  did  you  find  at  the  Tillman  saloon? — A.  I  only  went  to 
the  door.    There  were  a  crowd  of  men  there. 

Q.  You  had  heard  at  that  time  that  a  man  had  been  killed  there?— 
A.  Yes ;  I  heard  that  before  leaving  the  hotel. 
Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  went  there  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Among  the  citizens,  in  speaking  of  the  killing  of  that  man  and 
the  shooting  up  of  the  town,  was  it  the  general  expression  of  every- 
body that  the  negroes  had  done  the  snooting? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 
Everyone  thought  so. 
Q.  And  it  was  so  expressed  at  the  time? — ^A.  At  the  time  and  since. 
Q.  And  since,  you  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  how  many  minutes  after  the  shooting  closed  was  it, 
or  how  long,  before  you  went  to  the  Tillman  saloon? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  how  long  it  may  have  been.  The  crowd  were  dispersing 
when  I  went  up  there.  Mayor  Combe  was  talking  with  them  and 
advising  them  to  go  home  and  be  good. 

Q.  Tnis  footing  necessarily  created  a  very  considerable  excitement 
in  tiie  town? — ^A.  Yes;  it  did. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  next  day  at  all  the  number  of  shots  that  had 
struck  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  noticed  six  or  seven,  and  their 
location,  and  the  direction  from  which  they  must  have  been  fired. 

Q.  Where  were  those  evidences  of  the  bullets  hitting  the  Miller 
Hotel ;  in  what  part  ? — ^A.  There  was  one  went  through  the  window — • 
the  blind — fired  almost  directly  up  from  the  alley  just  beneath.  This 
was  on  the  second  floor.  It  penetrated  the  ceilmg  overhead  some 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  wall  and  went  on  through  the  second  floor^  on 
through  the  room  on  the  third  floor,  and  into  the  ceiling  of  the  third- 
floor  room. 

Q.  And  where  was  it  that  entered,  in  the  first  or  the  second  floor? — 
A  That  entered  a  window  of  the  second  floor. 

Q,  It  went  through  the  flooring  of  the  third  floor  and  on  up? — 
A  Through  the  ceiling  of  the  third  floor  of  the  building. 
Q.  Did  it  go  through  the  roof? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  You  never  examined  to  see? — ^A.  No,  sir.    Another  went  in 
the  casement  of  the  window,  and  went  through  the  6  or  7  inches  of 
casement,  and  went  through  a  door,  and  on  into  the  ceiling. 
Q.  Of  the  third  floor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  stopped,  if  it  stopped  at  all? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  traced  it  out. 

Q.  And  the  next? — A.  There  were  two  shots  went  within  about  6 
inches  of  the  casement,  and  one  about  2  feet  below  the  casement,  of 
the  window  of  the  room  that  I  occupied.  I  had  left  a. light  burning 
when  I  went  down  to  the  second  floor.  Then,  farther  on,  there  was 
still  another,  towards  another  window ;  between  my  window  and  per- 
haps the  next,  there  was  still  another,  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  remember,  Mr.  Canada? — A. 
Those  are  all  I  remember  the  location  of. 

Q.  From  the  point  of  entrance  and  the  point  of  exit  of  those  bul- 
lets, as  near  as  you  could  determine,  from  what  place  or  direction 
were  those  shots  fired  ? — A.  The  one  that  went  through  the  blind  of 
the  window  was  fired,  it  looked  like,  6  or  8  feet  from  the  foot  of  the 
wall  of  the  building. 

S.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 ^17 
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By  Senator  Fbazier  : 

Q.  In  the  alley? — A.  In  the  alley,  that  was.  The  other,  the  one 
that  I  could  trace  by  direction  through  the  casement,  seemed  to  have 
been  fired  from  the  other  side,  from  uie  sidewalk  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  from  the  comer,  right  on  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  the 
street.  The  streets  were  very  narrow.  The  others,  that  hit  the  wall, 
it  would  be  rather  hard  to  tell  about  exactly,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
been  from  about  the  same  position. 

Q.  The  first  you  saw  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  he  was  down  near 
the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets?— A.  The  first  I  saw 
of  him  was  just  even  with  the  Miller  Hotel.  The  Miller  Hotel  sits 
back  some  20  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  and  he  was  just  even  with  that; 
as  his  horse  came  up  even  with  that  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Even  with  the  front  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  went  on  towards  Elizabeth  street,  and  there  the  horse 
fell?— A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Tauaferro  : 

Q.  He  was  about  20  feet  from  Elizabeth  street  when  you  saw  him 
first  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  light  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  an  oil  lamp. 
Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  further  questions. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  North  Carolina? — ^A.  I  left  there  about 
six  years  ago. 

Q.  About  six  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  there  all  your  life  until  about  six  years  ago? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place  in  North  Carolina? — ^A.  My  home  was  about 
12  miles  from  Greensboro,  in  Guilford  Countv. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  there? — A.  I  was  on  the 
farm  there. 

Q.  You  lived  on  the  farm  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  engage  io  newspaper  work? — A.  I  first  began 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  doing  some  work  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  first,  when  you  left  North  Carolina? — ^A.  I 
went  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Q.  Where  were  you  located  in  the  Indian  Territory? — A.  I  was  in 
a  number  of  places  a  short  time.  A  new  railroad  was  being  built,  and 
I  was  in  the  timber. 

Q.  In  what  ? — A.  In  the  timber,  getting  cross-ties. 

Q.  You  were  engaged  in  getting  out  cross-ties  for  a  railroad  ? — ^A. 
Yes ;  at  a  number  of  places. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Indian  Territory? — ^A.  I  wad 
there  six  or  eignt  months. 

Q.  Then  where  did  vou  go  ? — A.  I  went  to  Omaha. 

Q.  And  how  long  ^id  you  remain  in  Omaha? — ^A.  I  was  six  or 
eight  months  there. 

Q.  How  were  you  occupied  while  there? — A.  I  was  solicitor  for  an 
investment  company  part  of  the  time,  and  then  I  began  doing  aaiao 
newspaper  work. 
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Q.  What  newspaper  were  you  on? — A.  It  was  a  small  monthly 
amgazine ;  real-estate  work. 

Q.  Who  edited  it?— A.  A  Miss  Cleary. 

Q.  Miss  Cleary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  do  work  for  that  publication? — 
A.  I  was  connected  with  that  about  three  months,  I  thinlc. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  down  to  Arkansas. 

Q.  TeU  us  just  when  that  was  that  you  arrived  in  Arkansas. — ^A. 
It  was  in  the  spring,  about  four  years  ago. 

Q.  About  four  years  ago  would  be  in  1903  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  locate  in  Arkansas? — A.  I  went  first  to  Black 
Bock. 

Q.  To  Black  Rock  ?  Well,  how  long  did  you  stay  at  Black  Rock  ?— 
A.  I  was  within  10  or  12  miles  of  there  for  nearly  a  year. 

Q.  Nearly  a  year?  How  were  you  occupied  while  there? — A.  T 
was  in  the  timber  part  of  the  time  and  teaching  school  a  part  of  the 
time. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  timber  ? — A.  Getting  cross-ties. 

Q.  Getting  out  cross-ties? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  nearly  a  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  there  ? — A.  I  went  down  near 
Augusta,  on  the  White  River. 

Q.  Augusta ;  in  what  State  ? — A.  In  Arkansas. 

Q.  Did  you  locate  there  for  a  while  ? — A.  I  was  there  for  a  few 
months. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  was  there  three  or  four  months,  and  then  I 
went  out  into 

Q.  How  were  you  occupied  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  I  was  doing 
work  as  a  local  minister  there. 

Q.  As  a  local  minister? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination? — A.  Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Qiurch  South. 

Q.  Had  you  been  a  member  of  that  church  for  a  long  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  for  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  did  work  tliere  as  a  local  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South  for  how  long  a  time? — A.  I  was  there  three  or 
four  months. 

Q,  Had  you  done  that  work  at  any  other  place  or  any  other  time 
before  that? — ^A.  I  did  to  some  extent  while  I  was  in  the  Black  Rock 
region. 

Q.  Were  you  ordained  to  preach? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  just  preached  to  fill  a  want? — A.  Just  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
that  missionary  region. 

Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  a  congregation  ? — A.  I  did  part  of  the 
time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  altogether? — A.  I  was  at  Augusta, 
and  near  there,  about  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  That  brought  you  down  to  what  date? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  year.  It  was  in  the.  summer  time  when  I  left  there  and  went  out 
to  west  Arkansas. 

Q.  You  left  there  and  went  to  west  Arkansas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  locate  in  west  Arkansas  ? — A.  At  Booneville. 

Q,  At  Boonevule,  in  west  Arkansas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — A.  I  had  charge  of  a  mission  circuit 
there. 

Q.  Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  at  that  point? — ^A.  I  had  charge  of  it 
about  four  months. 

Q.  Four  months.  Until  what  date? — ^A.  Until — I  think  the  con- 
ference convenes  there  about  November.  Until  about  November  of 
that  year.  v 

Q.  Of  what  year? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  year. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  long  ago ;  you  ought  to  able  to  remember  that. 
Was  that  1903  or  1904?— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  can  not  tell  us  when  you  were  there?  You 
were  there  four  months. — A.  But  I  do  not 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  can  give  us  the  date  when  you  got  there  or 
when  you  left  there,  either  one? — A.  No.  As  to  the  year,  I  do  not 
think  I  can. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  what  vear  it  was.  Where  did  you  go  from 
there? — A.  I  stayed  there;  after  giving  up  charge  of  that  work 

Q.  Right  there.  How  did  you  Happen  to  give  up  that  charge,  if  I 
may  ask  you  ? 

Senator  Wakner.  Please  wait  until  he  answers  your  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well,  let  him  answer  that  question. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Answer  my  other  question.  I  can  ask  you  this  again. — ^A.  I 
began  farming,  then. 

Q.  You  began  farming? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  About  5  miles  from  Booneville. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  began  the  work  of  superintending  the  home 
mission,  was  it — was  it  the  home  mission? — A.  Well,  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  board  of  home  missions. 

Q.  Yes.    After  you  gave  that  up  you  went  to  farming? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  give  up  this  superintehdency  of  the 
board  of  home  missions? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  the  superint«naency  of 
the  board. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  did.  What  was  the  state- 
ment that  you  made? — A.  To  the  effect  that  I  had  charge  of  a  mis- 
sion circuit. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  a  mission  field  circuit? — ^A.  Of  a  mission 
circuit,  as  they  call  it  there. 

Q.  A  mission  circuit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  as  officer  in  charge  of  that  mission  cir- 
cuit?— A.  Just  filling  a  regular  pastorate ;  doing  the  pastorate  work; 
preaching  at  four  or  five  different  country  churches. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  that  period  of  four  months  you  quit  and  went 
to  farming  4  or  5  miles  out  in  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  How  much  of  a  farm  did  you  have? — ^A.  I  rented  about 
30  acres,  altogether. 

Q.  You  rented  30  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  rent  your  farm? — A.  Two  or  three  dif- 
ferent landowners ;  some  from  one  and  some  from  another. 
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Q.  That  is,  to  get  80  acres  you  had  to  rent  from  different  per- 
sons?— A.  To  get  the  kind  of  land  I  wanted,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  land  all  in  one  body  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  different  poiats.  How  much  in  each  parcel  ? — A.  About  20 
acres  in  one  body  and  different  sizes  in  others.  Three  or  4  acres  in 
one  place  and  2  or  3  in  another. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  three  parcels  of  land? — A.  No;  I  just 
had  three. 

Q.  How  near  together  were  these  parcels  of  land? — ^A.  Within  a 
mile  or  so. 

Q.  A  mile  or  so.  And  you  farmed  first  on  one  and  then  on  another, 
did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  at  that? — ^A.  I  was  there  about  a  year. 

Q.  A  year,  doing  that  work  of  farming? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crops  did  you  raise? — A.  Crab  grass,  mostly.  It 
rained  nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  It  rained  nearly  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  crop  you  raised  ? — ^A.  Crab  grass  and  cockleburs. 
By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  What  were  you  proposing  to  raise? — A.  Cotton. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Then  your  farming  experiment  was  not  a  success? — ^A.  It  was  a 
failure. 

Q.  It  was  a  failure.  And  you  left  there  and  went  where? — A.  I 
left  there  and  went  to  Laredo,  Tex. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  that  you  went  to  Laredo,  Tex.? — A.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  November,  year  before  last. 

Q.  Year  before  last? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  what  date? — ^A.  It  would  be  1905. 

Q.  1905?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  business  did  you  engage  there  ? — A.  Newspaper  work. 

Q.  In  connection  with  what  paper? — A.  My  brother  and  I  had  a 
weekly  paper  at  Laredo. 

Q.  "Wiiat  is  his  name  ? — A.  J.  W.  Canada. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  at  Laredo  before  you  went  there? — ^A. 
He  had  been  there  about  six  months. 

Q.  About  six  months.  Had  he  already  started  the  paper? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  joined  him  and  went  to  work  on  the  paper  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  newspaper  work  after  you  left  Omaha  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  first.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Laredo? — 
A.  I  left  there  the  following  June. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  on  that  newspaper? — A.  I  did 
the  general  work  of  a  country  weekly. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  general  work  ?  "  Did  you  write  for 
it,  or  solicit  subscriptions,  or  what? — ^A.  I  did  all  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  all  that  kind  of  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  solicit  subscriptions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  paper? — A.  The  Borderland,  we 
called  it. 
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Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  when  jou  left  there? — A.  I  went  to 
Brownsville. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  June. 

Q.  Of  what  year? — ^A.  Last  year. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago,  when  Senator  War- 
ner asked  you  the  question,  that  you  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  about  three  years.  Was  that  a  correct  answer,  or  do  you  wish 
to  modify  it? — A.  Well,  I  will  modify  it  this  way«  This  year  is  one 
year,  last  year  is  two  years,  and  year  before  last  is  three  years. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  mean  now  to  be  understood,  is  it? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ovebman.  It  is  about  three  years. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  newspaper  were  you  connected  with  in  Brownsville? — 
A.  The  Kiverside. 

Q.  The  Riverside.  What  other  newspapers  are  there  in  Browns- 
ville ? — A.  The  Daily  Herald,  and  one  or  two  Mexican  papers. 

Q.  Who  is  the  editor  of  The  Riverside — ^who  was  the  editor  at  that 
time? — A.  My  brother  and  I ;  both  of  us  did  work  on  it. 

Q.  When  was  The  Riverside  started? — ^A.  It  was  started  about 
two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  The  Borderland? — A.  We  kept  on  publish- 
ingit. 

Q.  After  you  started  The  Riverside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  remain  at  Laredo  and  continue  to  publish  The 
Borderland  ? — A.  He  was  in  San  Antonio. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  to  San  Antonio? — ^A.  He  went  to  San  Antonio 
■when  I  went  to  Laredo. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Laredo  he  went  to  San  Antonio.  What  did 
he  do  at  San  Antonio? — A.  He  began  the  publication,  or  rather  the 
printing  for  other  papers 

Q.  What  is  that?  I  could  not  hear  that  answer. — ^A.  He  begf.n 
printing  the  inside  sheets  for  other  weekly  papers. 

Q.  For  other  weekly  papers  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  to  San  Antonio  and  assist  him  in  this  work  ? — 
A.  Not  until  this  spring. 

Q.  You  went  there  this  spring? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  this  spring;  at  what  date? — A.  I 
think  it  was  the  4th  of  February. 

Q.  The  4th  of  February? — ^A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Major 
Penrose  court-martial. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  that  court-martial.  Did  you  testify  before 
that  court-martial  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No.    Have  you  been  at  San  Antonio  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  quit  Brownsville  the  4th  of  February  last,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  in  Brownsville  from  June,  1906,  until  the  4th 
of  February,  1907?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  The  Borderland  paper  still  being  published? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  The  Riverside  still  being  published  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  When  did  that  suspend? — ^A.  When  I  left  there  to  go  to  San 
Antonio. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  suspend  that  publication? — ^A.  It  was 
not  a  success  financially. 

Q.  Was  The  Borderland  a  success,  financially? — A.  Yes;  it  was, 
though  not  large. 

Q.  And  that  is  still  going,  did  I  understand  you  to  say? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  suspended  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  before  in  this  case,  have  you  not? — ^A.  I  was 
before  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  Were  you  before  anybody  else? — ^A.  The  citizens'  comnvttee. 

Q.  Who  composed  that  citizens'  committee? — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  names  of  all  of  them.  Some  dozen  of  the  best  people  we  had 
at  Brownsville  were  on  the  committee. 

Q.  What  date  in  June  was  it  that  you  went  to  Brownsville  from 
Laredo  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q,  Well,  can  you  not  giv^  us  some  idea? — A.  The  latter  part  of 
June. 

Q.  In  the  latter  part  of  June.  You  had  not  been  in  Brownsville, 
then,  more  than  five  or  six  weeks,  had  you,  when  this  shooting  affray 
occurred  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  in  Brownsville  before  that  time  ? — A.  I  had 
spent  about  three  days  there  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  that. 

Q.  You  had  never  lived  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Brownsville,  then,  was 
limited  to  that  five  or  six  weeks  that  you  had  been  there,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  and  best  peo- 
ple of  the  town? — A.  Yes:  I  knew  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  Yes;  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  the  character  of  the  citizens' 
committee.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  them? — ^A. 
Mr.  William  Kelly  was  one. 

Q.  He  was  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  others? — A.  Mr.  John  Hoyt, 
I  think,  was  one. 

Q.  When  was  this  citizens'  committee  organized? — ^A.  The  next 
morning — ^the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  county  judge,  one  of  them  ? — A.  I  think 
he  was.    I  am  notpositiva 

Q.  Frank  W.  Kibbe,  the  attorney,  was  he  one  of  them? — A.  I  am 
not  positive.   Most  likely  he  was. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  there  were  of  them? — A.  I  think 
there  were  about  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  They  were  all  respectable,  honorable  men,  were  they? — A.  So 
far  as  I  Imow  they  were  as  good  as  any  others  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  did  they  hold  their  meetings  to  conduct  this  investiga- 
tion ? — ^A.  Most  of  the  time  they  met  in  J.  B.  Wells's  law  office. 

Q.  In  the  law  office  of  J.  B.  Wells.  Who  is  he?— A.  One  of  the 
leading  lawyere  and  political  men  of  southern  Texas. 

Q.  He  has  a  law  office  in  the  building  that  is  diagonally  across 
^om  the  Miller  Hotel,  has  he  not? — A.  Tes. 
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Q.  And  did  you  go  there  to  his  law  office  when  you  testified  before 
the  committee? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  men  of  such  high  character  that  they  would  not  mis- 
represent what  a  man  said,  you  think  ? — ^A.  Not  intentionally. 

Q.  No.  I  have  before  me  Senate  Document  155,  and  I  want  to 
read  to  you  what  is  given  in  that  document,  on  page  82,  as  your  testi- 
mony.  I  would  like  to  know,  first,  who  put  these  questions  to  you. — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  who  asked  the  questions? — A.  No.  They 
may  have  been  asked  by  different  members,  for  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Tell  me  who  put  this  question  to  you : 

Q.  We  are  Inquiring  Into  the  matter  of  last  nigbt  with  a  Tiew  to  ascertaining 
who  the  gnilty  parties  are.  We  know  they  were  negro  soldiers.  If  there  is 
anything  that  would  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  we  would  like  to  have  It. 

Now,  can  you  recall  who  propounded  that  interrogatory  to  you? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  your  answer  was? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  re- 
member that,  either. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  testimony  here,  I  invite  your  attention  to  it  as 
I  read  it: 

A.  I  did  not  see  a  single  man  that  I  am  sure. 

Is  that  correct?     [After  a  pause.]    Please  answer  the  question. 
Senator  Warner.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  read  it  all  to  him? 
Senator  Foraker.  I  will  read  it  all  to  him. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  place  another  copy  of  this  volume  before 
him,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  he  can  see  just  what  it  is. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  will  read  it,  and  then  you  can  look  at  it  in  that  copy: 
A.  I  did  not  see  a  single  man  that  I  am  sure. 

Have  you  got  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  follow  me  as  I  read : 

My  room  Is  up  on  third  floor.  As  soon  as  the  shooting  began  I  went  down  on 
second  floor  and  went  out  on  the  gallery.  I  saw  that  policeman  and  saw  that 
the  horse  was  wounded.  He  staggered  and  fell.  I  could  tell  by  bis  rather  dark 
clothes  that  be  was  an  officer. 

Is  that  the  answer  you  gave,  then? — ^A.  To  that  effect;  yes. 
Q.  Then  just  keep  that  book  before  you.    The  next  is: 
Q.  Ck>u]d  you  see  who  fired  the  shots? 

Do  you  remember  who  put  that  question  to  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
remember. 
Q.  Now,  note  your  answer  as  I  read  it : 

A.  No ;  I  could  not  give  any  description  of  the  men.  I  could  bear  the  peculiar 
dick  of  the  gun,  and  I  would  swear  It  was  a  rifle. 

Is  that  correct,  that  answer? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.    I  did  not 
see  them  at  all  during  the  firing. 
Q.  Yes.    Now  the  next  question : 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  It  was  an  ordinary  rifle  or  a  Krag? — A.  They  were 
the  same  as  the  shots  flred  In  the  alley. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  next  is: 

Q.  You  could  not  bear  tbem  say  anything?— A.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been 
listening  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Is  that  correct?  I  just  want  to  get  it  in  the  record  whether  that 
is  correct  or  not.  Did  you  make  that  answer? — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.   I  suppose  I  did. 

Q.  The  next  is: 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  from  the  corner  at  the  horse?— A.  At  least 
three. 

Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  There  were  at  least  that 
many  bullet  holes  found  the  next  day. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  what  you  answered  there — whether  you 
are  correctly  reported.    The  next  is : 

Q.  How  many  in  all  did  you  hear? — ^A.  Not  less  than  160;  perhaps  200; 
between  those  two  niunbers.    It  is  more  or  less  a  guess. 

Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  The  next  is : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  commands?  Hear  "Fire,"  or  anything  that  wayV- 
A.  The  only  thing  I  heard  them  say  was,  "  We  got  him,"  when  the  horse  fell. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  anything  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  they  were 
nec^o  soldiers? — A.  Nothing  except  the  general  tenor  of  the  affair. 

Is  that  correct?    Did  you  make  that  answer?— ^A.  I  suppose  I  did. 
Q.  The  next  is: 

Q.  The  next  firing  was  up  the  street? — A.  Tes;  they  went  on  up  the  street 
firing. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  It  is. 
Q.  And  the  next  is : 

Q.  From  the  tone  of  the  voice  that  you  heard  make  the  remark,  "We  got 
him,"  were  they  Americans  or  Mexicans? — A.  I  think  they  were  negroe^.  1 
was  raised  among  them  and  know  their  voices  pretty  welL 

Is  that  correct? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — -A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  next  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy.  You  told  there  which 
room  you  were  occupying  that  night.  Will  you  please  tell  me  now 
which  room  it  was  you  occupied. — ^A.  On  the  third  floor,  second  from 
the  rear. 

Q.  From  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  only  one  room  between  your  room 
and  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  small,  narrow  hallway^ 
with  one  window  at  the  end  of  the  hallway. 

Q.  Leading  where? — A.  Overlooking  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Between  your  room  and  the  comer  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  hallway  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  room  was  not  immediately  adjoining  the  next 
room  towards  Elizabeth  street.  How  wide  was  that  haUway? — ^A. 
My  room  adjoined  the  one  towards  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Where  was  this  hallway,  between  your  room  and  the  comer 
room  on  the  alley? — ^A;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  room  immediately  adjoined,  then,  one  on  Elizabeth 
street,  outside,  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  occupied  that  room  that  night? — ^A.  Mr. 
Chace,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Chace  occupied  that,  or  was  it  Mr.  Bodin? — ^A.  I  do  not 
remember,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr,  Chace's  room. 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Chace  occupied  that  room.  Did  you  see  Mr. 
Chace  that  night? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him.  I  heard  his 
voice  after  I  went  back  to  my  room,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  him  that  night. 

Q.  You  were  not  asleep  when  this  firing  commenced  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  got  up  and  went  somewhere;  where  was  it? — A.  I  went 
-down  to  the  side  door  leading  to  the  stairway  going  to  the  second 
floor,  the  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor.  I  went  to  the  door 
and  closed  it.    I  looked  out  first  and  then  closed  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  went  out  on  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel  ? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  then  to  this  side  door  on  the  street. 

Q.  And  then  to  the  first  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  first  floor  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  looked 
out  first. 

Q.  Which  door  was  it  that  you  looked  out  of? — A.  The  door  look- 
ing out  onto  the  street. 

Q.  Onto  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  happening  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  There  was  shooting  on 
the  other  side  of  tne  building. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  other  side  [indicating]  ? — A.  It  had  not  reached 
that  far.    It  was  directly  back,  down  the  side  of  the  building. 

Q.  Yes.  The  firing  was  stUl  down  the  alley  toward  the  garrison  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  come  up  to  Thirteenth  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked  out  that  door  for  a  moment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? — A.  I  saw  a  light  in  the  building  rather 
diagonally  across  the  street,  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  women  and 
children  that  were  very  much  frightened. 

Q.  Those  were  in  the  hotel,  I  suppose? — A.  No;  they  were  in  a 
house  that  was  almost  diagonally  across  the  alley. 

Q.  These  voices  of  women  and  children  came  from  where  that 
light  was? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  diagonally  across.  You  mean  that  was  northeast,  on 
the  northeast  comer,  diagonally  across  from  the  Miller  Hotel? — A. 
Yes;  it  was  a  building  across  the  alley. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  building  in  which  this  light  was? — A. 
I  do  not  remember.  I  think  Broughton  was  the  name  of  the  family 
that  lived  there. 

Q.  Was  it  a  residence? — A.  A  residence  on  the  first  floor;  a  tin 
shop  on  the  first  floor. 

Q.  A  tin  shop  on  the  first  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  residence  over  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  did  it  have? — ^A.  Two;  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  galleries  or  verandas  around  that  building, 
either  on  the  first  floor  or  over  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  built  right  alongside 
of  the  street. 

Q.  And  it  is  built  right  square  out  onto  Thirteenth  street,  and 
also  on  the  alley,  is  it? — A.  There  is  a  one-story  building  between 
that  and  the  alley. 
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Q.  That  light  was  burning.  Did  it  continue  burning  as  long  as 
you  looked  at  it,  or  was  it  put  out! — A.  I  did  not  see  it  put  out.  I 
was  there  only  a  moment. 

Q.  You  were  there  a  moment,  and  that  was  all  you  observed  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  back  to  the  second  floor 
and  went  out  on  the  front — on  the  balcony. 

Q.  That  is  out  on  the  Elizabeth  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  and  looked  out  on  Thirteenth  street,  and  then  you 
went  up  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  in  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  you  observe? — A.  I  went  over  to  the  east 
corner,  where  I  could  see  the  firing  from  the  diagonal  corner  of  the 
block. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  say  "  the  east  comer,"  you  mean  the  comef  of 
Thirteenth  street  and  Elizabeth  street,  do  you  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  that 
would  be  the  west  corner.    The  east  corner  is  towards  the  garrison. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  corner  next  to  the  garrison  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  observe  when  you  got  to  that  corner? — A.  I 
could  see  nothing  from  there  in  the  street,  down  towards  where  the 
firing  was,  on  account  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  'Where  did  the  firing  seem  to  be  at  that  time? — A.  It  seemed  to 
be  rather  down  about  Elizabeth  street,  and  also  on  the  alley. 

Q.  On  Elizabeth  street? — A.  It  may  have  been  between  Elizabeth 
street  and  Thirteenth. 

Q.  This  dark  spot  here  on  the  map,  to  which  I  point,  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  you  were  at  the  corner  to  which  I 
point  my  pencil  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  corner. 

Q.  You  tried  to  look  down  Elizabeth  street,  and  you  could  not  on 
account  of  the  houses  adjoining  you? — A.  There  is  a  vacant  lot  next 
to  the  hotel  there,  but  the  second  or  third  lot  has  a  house  on  it. 

Q.  That  is  Doctor  Thorn's  lot,  is  it  not? — A.  Doctor  Thorn's  is 
back  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Back  here  [indicatmg]  ? — A.  Y#s,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor  Thorn's  house  comes  out  square  to  the  street? — A.  Out 
to  the  street ;  a  two-story  brick. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  house  tliat  obstructed  your  view  down  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  j'ou  did  not  see  any  firing  in  that  direction? — A.  No;  I 
could  not  see  any. 

Q.  Where  did  the  firing  seem  to  be  at  that  time? — A.  It  seemed  to 
be  back  of  Doctor  Thorn's  house,  and  also  back  down  the  alley,  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  firing  at  that  time  on  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  was  none  at  that  time  on  Eliza- 
beth street.  It  sounded  as  though,  perhaps,  between  Elizabeth  and 
Washington  streets. 

Q.  Wnat  did  you  see  while  you  stood  therfe,  and  how  long  did  you 
stand  there  ? — A.  I  stood  there  possibly  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  back  to  the  western  side. 

Q.  That  is,  to  the  other  comer  of  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  out  in  front,  on  the  gallery,  however? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  on  the  second  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  over  there.    What  caused  you  to  go. over  tlierc? — 
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A.  The  firing  sounded  to  be  coming  on  up  the  alley,  and  I  heard  the 
horse  running. 

Q.  You  heard  a  horse  running,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  horse? — A.  I  saw  him  just  as  he  came  out  even 
with  the  end  of  the  building. 

Q.  As  he  came  out.    He  was  running? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  a  man  on  him? — A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  That  turned  out  to  be  the  policeman  on  his  horse,  did  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  at  the  comer,  as  we  are  told,  the  horse  was  struck  with 
a  bullet  and  killed  and  fell.  Can  you  tell  us  just  where  that  horse 
did  fall? — ^A.  Hb  fell  just  about  where  that  black  cross  mark  is  on 
tJia,t  map.    No ;  that  is  not  right.    He  fell 

Q.  I  will  point  it  out  to  you.  This  is  the  lamp-post  at  the  comer 
of  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth  streets  and  that  is  the  Miller  Hotel  [indi- 
cating]. I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  at  the  comer  of  the 
verandfa  next  to  Thirteenth  street,  fronting  on  Elizabeth  street  Is 
that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  then  where  my  cane  now  points  [indicat- 
ing] ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  corner. 

Q.  Within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  corner;  and  the  horse  vou  saw  as 
soon  as  it  came  out  far  enough  on  Thirteenth  street  towards  Elizabeth 
street  for  you  to  see  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  running;  and  where  did  it  fall — about  there  [indi- 
cating] ? — ^A.  It  began  staggering — it  looked  to  me  like  it  began  stag- 
gering— about  half-way  between — ^well,  almost  even  with  the  building. 

Q.  Then  about  the  time  you  saw  the  horse  it  was  already  stagger- 
ing?— ^A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  stagger  first  right  along  there  [mdi- 
cating].  It  had  just  gotten  out.  It  did  not  seem  to  stagger  as  it 
came  m  view,  but  in  three  or  four  steps  more  it  did. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  front  or  the  Miller  Hotel  to  the  Eliza- 
beth street  line? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  possibly  25  feet. 

Q.  Twenty-five  feet.  Now,  the  horse,  as  I  understand  it,  was  over 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Thirteenth  street  from  you  ? — A.  Almost  tlie 
middle. 

Q.  About  where  did  it  fall — in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  over 
towards  the  corner  ? — A.  It  fell  between  the  foot  of  that "  T  "  and  the 
star  on  the  map. 

Q.  Right  in  nere,  in  Elizabeth  street? 

Senator  Frazier.  He  says  the  foot  of  the  "  T." 

The  Witness.  The  foot  of  the  "  T." 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  So  that  it  fell  on  the  opposite  side  of  Elizabeth  street  from 
you  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  fell  in  the  gutter,  with  its  head  on  the  side- 
walk. 

Q.  When  the  lieutenaht  who  was  riding  the  horse  was  on  the  stand 
he  indicated,  by  that  cross  I  point  to,  the  spot  as  being  there  where 
that  cross  is.  Does  that  make  any  difference  in  your  recollection 
and  knowledge  of  that  fact? — A.  No. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  positive,  is  it,  that  it  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes;  the  horse  lay  there  until  the  next 
morning. 
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Q.  And  on  Elizabeth  street,  north  of  Thirteenth? — A.  Yes;  it  was 
above  the  lamp-post.  The  lamp-post  was  on  the  corner,  and  it  was 
above  the  lamp-post. 

Q,  That  lamp  is  in  its  correct  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  lamp  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  star,  according  to 
your  recollection  ? — A.  I  thmk  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  Elizabeth  street  from  the 
hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  opposite  side  of  Thirteenth  street  from  the  hotel  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  comer.  I  suppose  it  is  about  on  the  corner  of  the  side- 
walk, is  it  not?  Lamp-posts  usually  are. — A.  I  think  the  post  is 
standing  right  at  the  edge  of  the  gutter,  where  the  two  sidewalte 
join  at  right  angles,  if  I  remember  it  rightly. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  testimony  that  it  was  too  dark  for  you  to  de- 
scribe the  uniform.  This  reminds  me  to  ask  you  what  kind  of  a 
night  was  that? — A.  I  think,  as  I  remember,  just  an  ordinary  star- 
light night;  not  cloudy  or  foggy,  but  just  ordinary. 

Q.  No  moon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  an  unusually  dark  night;  I  mean  darker  than  usual! — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  recall  it  being  more  than  an  ordinary  night. 

Q.  You  make  this  statement  in  this  testimony  in  that  connection : 

I  ran  to  the  edge  and  saw  the  horse — a  white  horse — and  the  uniform  of  the 
police,  bat  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  tell  who  it  was,  but  I  could  see  be  was  in 
a  police  uniform. 

That  is  correct? — A.  That  is  correct  That  was  getting  near  the 
light,  and  facing  the  light  I  could  see  that. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  only  five  or  six  weeks  when  this  shooting 
affray  occurred,  as  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  You  went  there  the  latter  part  of  June? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  live  in  this  Miller  Hotel  all  the  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occupying  this  same  room  all  the  time  ? — ^A.  The  same  room. 

Q.  How  were  you  occupied  during  that  five  or  six  weeks? — ^A.  I 
was  not  doing  anything — no  kind  of  work. 

Q.  You  had  no  kind  of  work? — ^A.  Not  at  that  time;  no. 

Q.  "Were  you  not  on  the  newspaper  at  that  time? — ^A.  We  were 
just  getting  ready  to  put  in  a  small  plant  for  printing  our  own 
paper,  and  it  had  not  arrived,  so  that  I  was  just  awaiting  its  arrival, 
and  spending  the  time  on  the  streets  getting  acquainted  with  people. 

Q.  You  were  going  about  getting  acquainted  with  people? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  at  that  time  it  had  been  announced 
in  the  papers — I  mean  at  the  time  you  went  there — that  the  negro 
soldiers  would  be  sent  there? — A.  I  do  not  recall,  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk,  before  the  night  of  this  shooting,  about 
the  negro  soldiers  coming  there? — A.  Yes;  I  had  heard  it  and  con- 
versed with  a  number  of  people  about  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  with  whom  you  did  talk  about  it; .can  you  give 
us  the  names  of  any  of  these  people  ? — A.  I  remember  one  man  very 
distinctly. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Tucker. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  I  do  not  recall  his  first  name. 

Q.  ^Vhat  business  is  he  engaged  in? — A.  Managing  an  ice  plant. 
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Q.  Managing  an  ice  plant? — A.  Yes,  sir.- 

Q.  What  did   Mr.   Tucker  say  on  the  subject? — A.  He   and   T 
agreed  that  we  did  not  think  it  a  oad  thing  to  have  the  negro  soldiere 
in  Brownsville. 
,   Q.  Tliat  is,  you  thotight  it  was  all  right  to  have  them  come  ? 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  he  did  not  thiok  it  was  a  bad  thing,  to 
use  his  own  language. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yes;  exactly.  You  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Tucker  did  not 
think  it  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  negro  soldiers  come  to  Brownsville  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  anybody  else  talk  about  it?— A.  I  heard  a  number 
of  others,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  individuals,  saying  that  when  former 
neCTO  troops  were  there  they  were  very  peaceful. 

Q.  Very  what! — ^A.  Very  peaceful  and  quiet  citizens,  and  caused 
no  more  disturbance  than  the  white  troops  had  caused. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  objection  at  all  to  the  negroes  coming? — A.  I 
do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Nothing  whatever?  Well,  did  you  hear  anything  spoken  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  negroes  up  to  the  time  of  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any  exact  expressions, 
but  there  was  a  reeling,  among  all  the  people  there,  that  was  becoming 
hostile  to  the  negro  troops. 

Q.  When  did  that  feeling  first  manifest  itself  so  that  you  observed 
it,  before  or  after  they  arrived? — A.  It  must  have  been  a  week  or 
two  weeks  after  their  arrival. 

Q.  What  caused  it,  if  you  can  tell  me,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
this  hostile  feeling? — A.  Well,  it  was  possibly  the  general  behavior 
of  the  troops. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  that  was. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  what  he  knows  about  it,  and  what  these 
people  said,  of  course. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  he  knows.  I  only  want  what  he  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  others  said  if  I  want  that.  "VMiat  was  their 
misbehavior,  or  their  behavior?  What  kind  of  behavior  do  you 
refer  to?  What  were  they  doing? — ^A.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
they  would  conduct  themselves  in  a  superior  sort  of  manner  Uiat 
grated  on  the  nerves  of  the  white  women  and  men  of  Brownsville. 
Without  any  overt  act,  still  it  was  a  manner  that  grates  on  the  nen-es 
of  white  men. 

Q.  Give  me  some  of  those  instances,  and  tell  me  just  what  they  did 
on  those  occasions. — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  very  little  of 
their  behavior,  except  hearing,  occasionally 

Q.  Did  yoh  see  any  of  them  loafing  around  the  town  in  a  drunken 
condition  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  a  number  of  them  that  had  to  have  their 
friends  take  care  of  them,  to  enable  them  to  walk  on  those  streets. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  in  a  drunken  condition  that 
had  to  be  cared  for  by  friends  I — A.  I  do  not  recall  more  than  two 
or  three  occasions. 
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Q.  Two  or  three.  Can  you  tell  us  when  those  occasions  were? — ^A. 
No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  of  any  of  those  soldiers  being  arrested  while: 
they  were  there  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  recall  whether  or  not  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Victoriano  Fernandez,  the  policeman  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  had  a  beat  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  frequented  street  in  the  city,  is  it  not,  by 
soldiers  and  everybody  else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  making  any  complaint  of  their  con- 
duct?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  making  any  arrests  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  finding  any  of  them  drunk  on  the  street? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
recall  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  post  while  they  were  there  ? — ^A.  I  was 
inside  the  post  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  disorderly  when  you  were  at  the  post? — 
A.  No ;  nothing  at  the  post  disorderly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  at  the  post  indicating  a  lack  of  disci- 
pline?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  bad  conduct  of  any  nature.  And  yet  you  say  ther» 
was  a  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  citizens  growing  up,  after  they 
came  there,  and  preceding  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Q.  How  generalh'^  did  you  hear  that  talked  about? — A.  At  first  it 
was  very  slight.  It  was  more  of  a  growth  that  developed  later  into 
acts  of  the  troops  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  some  of  the  white 
men  seemed  to  feel  that  they  needed  to  expostulate,  one  way  or 
another. 

Q.  You  heard  of  Mr.  Tate  striking  one  of  them  with  a  revolver,, 
did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was,  I  suppose,  much  talked  about  among  the  citizens,, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  talked  of  generally. 

Q.  What  comment  did  you  hear  among  the  citizens  on  that  ac- 
count ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  any  unfavorable  comment  on  Mr» 
Tate's  conduct,  before  or  since. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  unfavorable  comment  on  Mr,  Tate's  con- 
duct, but  did  you  hear  any  on  the  soldiers'  conduct? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  generally  did  you  hear  that  comment  made? — A.  I  think 
from  about  everyone  who  vmdertook  to  express  himself  on  it  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  Possibly  every  man  said  that  he  would 
have  done  the  same  thing,  in  Mr.  Tate's  position. 

Q.  EKd  they  say  anything  beyond  that  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  the  soldiers? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any,  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  a  later  time  did  you  hear  anything  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall,  in 
the  sequence  of  events,  just  when,  but  the  idea  was  among  the  people 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  kept  in  the  fort  closer.  That  developed 
later,  I  know,  very  strongly. 

Q.  A  feeling  developed  among  the  people  that  the  soldiers  should 
be  kept  in  the  fort  closer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  said  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
not  kept  in  the  fort  closer? — ^A.  Well,  they  were  making  it  very 
unpleasant  for  the  white  ladies  of  Brownsville  to  be  on  the  street 
at  any  time. 
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Q.  That  impression  was  pretty  general,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was. 

Q.  That  they  were  making  it  very  unpleasant  for  the  white 
ladies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  impression? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  Did  that  fire  the  hearts  of  the  citizens? — A.  Not  a  great  deal; 
still  it  was  the  comment  that  the  troops  were  making  themselves  too 
conspicuous  on  the  streets,  and  monopolizing  the  sidewalks,  which 
were  not  very  wide. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  anything  about  what  ought  to  b© 
done  with  them  for  doing  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  anything  further ; 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  closer,  be  kept  in  the  fort  more. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  what  ne  would  do  if  he  came  into 
contact  with  them  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  anyone's  expressing  himself. 

Q.  This  feeling  was  a  very  intense  feeling,  was  it  not,  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  before  this  firing;  it  had  become  to  be  a  veify  intense 
feeling? — A.  Yes;  it  had. 

Q.  Is  this  statement  correct,  given  in  your  testimony  before  Mr. 
Purdy?    I  will  read  from  page  88 : 

I  dressed  as  hurriedly  as  possible,  because  I  knew  there  was  an  Intense  fed- 
Ing  among  the  people  and  the  soldiers  that  night,  and  I  was  at  once  sure  It  was 
the  soldiers. 

That  is  correct? — A.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  became  sure  it  was  the  soldiers  before  you  saw 
anybody? — ^A.  Yes.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  conflict,  at  first,  between 
the  pohce  and  the  soldiers.  The  first  firing  I  heard  was  pistol  firing, 
and  then  I  heard  what  I  was  sure  was  high-power  rifle  firing;  and 
when  I  saw  the  policeman  I  still  thought  it  was  just  a  brush  t^tweon 
the  police  and  the  soldiers. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  pistol  firing  do  you  think  you  heard  ? — A. 
While  I  am  not  positive  it  was  pistol  firing,  it  sounded  so  from  my 
room — only  a  few  shots. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  shots  you  heard 
that  night? — A.  Those  that  I  heard  while  I  was  in  my  room  did  not 
sound  as  clear  as  the  others.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  the  position 
I  was  in. 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  stated  there  were  how  many  of  those! 

Senator  Foraker.  Only  a  few  of  those,  he  said. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Only  a  few  of  those  shots  that  you  think  were 
pistol  shots? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said.  Did  vou  say 
that  you  were  not  sure  they  were  pistol  shots,  but  that  might  have 
been  Iby  reason  of  your  being  in  your  room  when  that  shooting  was 
done? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  only  a  few  shots,  and  I  was  in  my 
room,  so  that  I  am  not  positive  about  their  being  pistol  shots. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 
Q.  Was  your  window  open? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  open,  but  it  was 
looking  over  in  the  opposite  direction.    There  were  halls  and  passages 
between  my  room  and  the  first  shots. 
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Q.  Your  room  was  towards  the  garrison? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  from 
the  gcrrison. 

Q.  On  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fobakeh  : 

Q.  Now  we  will  go  back  to  the  order  of  events  with  you  that 
night.  You  were  standing  on  the  corner  of  the  veranda  next  t* 
Thirteenth  street  when  the  lieutenant's  horse  was  shot.  How  long 
did  you  remain  there  after  his  horse  fell? — A.  A  very  short  while. 
Long  enough  for  me  to  see  him  disappear  around  the  comer. 

Q.  He  disentangled  himself  and  got  up,  did  he  not,  and  went 
away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  way  I  saw  it.  For  a  tew  seconds 
he  was  seemingly  either  badly  hurt  or  tangled  under  his  horse.  I 
could  not  tell,  until  I  saw  him  rise  and  go  on  up  the  street,  aroimd  the 
comer,  away  from  the  line  of  fire. 

^  Q.  Except  the  killing  of  his  horse,  and  the  wounding  of  the 
lieutenant,  and  the  firing,  nothing  was  occurring  "on  that  side  of  the 
hotel,  was  there,  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q,  And  after  vou  had  seen  him  disappear,  then  where  did  you 
go? — A.  I  went  back  into  the  hall  and  into  a  vacant  room  on  the 
second  floor  that  overlooked  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  And  you  looked  out  of  that  window  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Onto  Thirteenth  street  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  happening  out  there  then  ? — A.  There  was  no  firing 
out  there  then,  and  all  I  could  see  or  be  at  all  sure  of — the  general 
appearance,  the  lightness  of  the  figures  I  saw  moving  down  there, 
in  that  rather  dim  light  with  buildings  on  four  sides,  and  only 
starlight — ^it  was  very  mdistinct.    I  could  only  see  the  figures. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  their  faces? — A.  I  could  not  tell  anything 
positively  about  the  complexions,  or  anything  about  the  color,  except 
that  it  all  looked  like  a  uniform  color. 

Q.  That  is,  there  was  a  sort  of  a  general  uniform  appearance  in 
this  way — ^you  saw  men  moving  about  m  the  darkness? — A.  Yes;  but 
if  they  had  been  in  citizens'  clothing,  tiiey  would  not  have  been 
without  distinction. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  in  citizens'  clothes,  they  would  have  been  dis- 
tinct, and  you  could  have  told? — ^A.  Yes;  they  would  have  been 
distinct,  and  I  could  have  told. 

Q.  Would  not  that  depend  on  the  color  of  the  clothes  ? — A.  If  you 
get  eight  or  ten  citizens  down  there  together,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tinction, enough  for  you  to  tell. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  dressed  alike,  as  far  as  you  could  tell? — ^A. 
As  far  as  I  could  tell. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  distinguish  the  clothing  at  all? — A.  Not  in  de- 
taU. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  tell  whether  they  had  guns  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  so  testified,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  you  saw.  Now,  did  you  see  any  guns  in  the  hotel  that 
iu£^t? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  some  guns. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  these  guns,  and  what  kind  of  guns  were 
they!— A.  One  of  them  I  know  was  a  six-shot  Winchester  aLotgun. 
S.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt6 18 
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Q.  A  shotgun;  a  Winchester.  Where  did  you  see  that? — ^A.  Itwaa 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  In  the  parlor  of  the  hotel?  How  did  it  happen  to  make  its 
appearance  there?  Did  somebody  bring  it  there?  And  if  so,  who 
brought  it  there  ? — A.  I  will  not  oe  positive  who  brought  it.  It  was 
there  when  I  came  back  from  the  gallery. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  point  where  you  looked  out  and  saw  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  when  I  came  back  in  the  parlor  from  the 
window  the  gun  was  in  the  parlor. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  went  back  off  of  the  gallery  you  went  into  the 
parlor? — ^A.  I  went  off  from  the  gallery  mto  an  unused  room — a 
vacant  room. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  in  that  unused  room? — ^A.  Possi- 
bly two  minutes. 

Q.  The  firing  was  all  over  then,  as  I  understand  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  more  firing  in  that  location  ?  It  had  passed 
on  up  the  alley,  had  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  hear  them  up  the  alley,  firing,  at  that  time? — ^A. 
I  do  not  recall  hearing  any  more  shots  after  I  left  the  window. 

Q.  Well,  but  I  mean  after  you  left  the  window  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard 
shooting  on  up  the  alley,  somewhere  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Till- 
man's saloon,  possibly.    It  sounded  so. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  about  that  time  up  at  the  comer  of 
Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  No;  that  firing  had  about 
all  ceased,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  That  was  all  over  when  you  went  to  this  second-story  window  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  when  I  left  the  wind.ow  I  think  the  firing  was  all  over. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  about  one  of  the  guns  that  you  saw  in  the 

farlor.    Did  you  see  any  other  gun? — A.  There  was  another  gnn. 
do  not  recollect  the  nature  of  it ;  it  was  a  hunting  gun ;  not  a  ball 
Winchester. 

Q.  Did  anybody  have  these  guns  when  you  saw  them?  Were  they 
in  the  possession  of  anvbody,  or  were  they  left  standing  around  in  the 
parlor,  loose? — A.  I  think  they  were  standing  by  the  fireplace. 

Q.  They  were  what? — A.  Either  standing  or  lying  near  the  fire- 
place. 
Q.  Were  there  any  other  persons  in  that  parlor  when  you  saw  the 

gms  there? — A.  There  were  two  or  three  of  us.  There  was  Mr. 
avis. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  Mr.  Davis,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  Mr.  Goldsmith,  whose  room  was  opposite  mine, 
on  the  third  floor. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  ? — A.  He  is  managing 
a  rice  mill,  I  think. 

Q.  A  rice  mill,  you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located ;  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  men  who  were  moving  around  in  the  dark,  whom  you 
saw  after  you  went  to  this  window  on  this  floor  and  looked  out,  fiow 
many  of  those  men  were  there? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly.  Oh, 
between  five  and  ten.    I  could  not  say ;  it  was  indistinct. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next,  after  you  saw  the  guns  in  the  parlor?— 
A.  I  think,  standing  in  the  hall,  I  talked  to  one  or  two  parties  that 
were  in  the  hotel  that  night. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  after  that,  durine  that  night? — ^A.  I 
saw  a  company  coming  down  Elizabeth  street  atter,  say,  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes;  -I  do  not  remember  how  long;  some  little  whUe.  I 
saw  a  company  coming  down  the  street  some  little  time  after  the 
firing  was  over. 

Q.  From  which  direction  did  they  approach  the  Miller  Hotel 
from  ? — A.  From  the  town. 

Q.  From  the  town? — ^A.  Coming  towards  the  garrison. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  coming  up  Elizabeth  street,  were  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  there  were  ?— -A.  No ;  I  do  not 
recalljCxcept  it  looked  like  perhaps  nearly  a  full  troop. 

Q.  Forty  or  fifty  men  ? — ^A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  Something  like  that.  They  were  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  their  conduct? — A.  It  was  a  very 
irregular  line,  and  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  under  good  commandf. 

Q.  I  will  read  here  what  was  said  by  you  before  Mr.  Purdy  as  to 
this: 

Q.  Tou  did  not  bear  anytbing  that  was  said  by  tbese  soldiers  after  tbe  sbootlng 
was  all  over  and  the  squad  came  out  on  to  tbe  street? — ^A.  Wblle  I  was  stand- 
ing on  tbe  front  gallery  tbe  lieutenant  oflScer  was  bringing  In  that  squad  that 
went  out,  and  I  saw  that  tbey  were  under  very  poor  control.  That  squad  was 
with  a  white  officer. 

By  "  squad "  you  mean  this  company  that  I  have  been  talking 
about,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  soldiers  except  those  we  are  talking  about 
that  night,  did  you  ? — A.  That  was  all  that  I  saw ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  the  next  question  and  answer : 

Q.  What  indicated  to  your  mind  that  it  was  under  poor  control? — A.  The  Ir- 
regularity of  tbe  moyement  It  appeared  to  be  ready  to  break  away  from  com- 
mand at  tbe  slightest  provocation.  It  Just  looked  to  me  as  though  It  was  im- 
possible to  control  them,  and  I  hesitated  very  much  to  stand  on  the  gallery  and 
see  tbem  go  by.    That  Is  the  feeling  I  had. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Just  describe  to  us  what  you  saw  these  men  doing  that  gave  you 
this  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  insecurity? — ^A.  The  way  they  held 
their  guns,  as  if  expecting  to  use  them  at  once;  the  irregular  line, 
their  way  of  looking  on  either  side  of  them  and  at  everyming  gave 
that  feeling  of  insecurity. 

jQ.  Were  they  not  marching  along  the  middle  of  the  street  in 
column  of  fours? — A.  I  don't  rememW  whether  it  was  fours  or  twos. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  not  marching  in  battle  line,  were  they,  up  the 
street? — ^A.  No;  they  were  in  column  of  either  twos  or  fours. 

Q.  Twos  or  fours.  And  what  you  observed  as  to  their  looking 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  way  they  held  their  guns,  made  you 
uneasy? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  any  disobedience  of  any  orders  that  the  officer 
gave,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  there  in  front  of  the  hotel? — A.  No.     ' 

Q.  They  passed  right  on? — A.  They  went  on. 

Senator  Fosaker.  That  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Foraker  with  reference  to  some 
guns  that  were  in  the  parlor.  Were  those  guns  gathered  in  there  bv 
Qie  clerk  of  the  hotel  and  others^  after  the  shooting  occunred,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  the  hotel  if  there  should  be  a  renewal  of  the 
attack  ? — ^A.  i  es. 

Q.  Explain  how  that  occurred. — ^A.  One  of  the  guns,  I  think,  was 
brought  up  from  the  hotel  office  by  the  hotel  clerk.  The  other,  I 
think,  belonged  to  Mr.  Goldsmith. 

Q.  And  they  were  there  with  a  view  of  protecting  tiie  occupants  of 
the  hotel  if  the  attack  should  be  renewed? — A.  Yes;  if  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  the  hotel,  that  they  should  be  used. 

Senator  Fbazier.  That  is  aU. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  parlor  when  you  went  in  there,  or 
was  it  unoccupied  ? — A.  The  first  time  it  was  unoccupied. 

Q.  I  mean  when  these  guns  were  in  there,  was  there  anyone  in 
there? — A.  They  were  in  there  when  I  came  back  from  the  gallery. 

Q.  Who  was  there? — ^A.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Goldsmith. 

Q.  And  these  guns  were  lying  on  the  floor? — ^A.  They,  I  presume, 
had  brought  them  in. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  guns  were  lying  on  the  floor,  I  think  you  said,  near  the 
mantelpiece,  near  the  fireplace? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  on  the  floor  or  standing  there? — A.  Either  on  the  floor 
or  standing  near  by ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  Imow  how  they  came  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Goldsmith  say  anything  about 
them? — ^A.  In  conversation  afterwards  I  understood  they  brought 
them  in. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  those  guns  before,  or  either  of  them  ? — A.  I 
had  not  noticed  them  enough  to  recognize  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  they  had  been  there — ^in  the  parlor, 
I  mean  ? — A.  I  think  they  had  only  been  there  a  few  minutes  when  I 
entered.  Those  two  men  had  come  in  there  while  I  was  out  on  tlie 
gallery. 

Q.  Whether  they  had  been  left  there  alone  or  not,  the  two  guns, 
without  anyone  in  the  parlor,  you  do  not  know  ? — ^A.  No. 

By  Senator  Wakneb  : 

Q.  About  these  guns,  you  say  one  of  them  was  a  shotgun? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  6-shot  magazine  gun. 

Q.  And  the  other  was  what  kind  of  a  gun? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall 
what  kind  of  a  gun  it  was. 

Q.  Both  of  them  were  shotguns,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  to  carry  shot  and  not  bullets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Shotguns  are  rifled  just  the  same  as  rifles  now,  are  they  not? — 
A.  The  hunting  gun  is  different;  of  course  it  will  carry  a  bullet  as 
large  as  a  small-caliber  rifle. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  whether  or  not  shotguns  are  rifled  as  rifles 
are? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Btn^KEiiET: 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  cartridge  in  these  guns  the  same  as  in  a  rifle  f— 
A.  No ;  we  use  a  shotgun  shell. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  use  a  shell  just  the  same  as  you 
do  in  a  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  breech-loading  rifle. 

By  Senator  Waener  : 

Q.  I  have  here  a  question,  and  answer  which  have  already  been 
read  to  you  from  page  82  of  Senate  Document  155,  a  copy  of  which 
you  have  before  you.    Have  you  that  page  before  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  first  part  of  your  answer  you  say : 

I  did  not  see  a  single  man  that  I  am  sure.    • 

I  will  get  you  to  state  if  the  meaning  of  that  is  not  that  you  could 
not  be  sure  of  any  single  man. — A.  "Yes;  I  had  in  mind  that  I  saw 
no  one  distinctly  enough  to  recognize  whether  I  had  seen  liitn  before 
or  so  that  I  would  know  him  later.    That  was  my  meaning. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  Now,  on  the  same  page  you  had  this 
also  read  to  you : 

Q.  Did  yon  see  or  hear  anything  that  would  lead  yon  to  believe  that  they 
were  negro  soldiers? — A.  Nothing,  except  the  general  tenor  of  the  affair. 

When  you  used  the  words  "  general  tenor  of  the  affair,"  did  you 
mean  the  general  appearance  of  the  soldiers  and  everything  connected 
with  them — ^the  voices  and  all? — ^A.  Yes;  the  appearance,  the  voices, 
the  guns,  and  so  forth. 

By  Senator  Frazieb  : 
Q.  The  uniforms  that  tliey  had  on,  and  so  forth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
everything  that  I  could  siun  up  impressed  me  to  that  effect. 

By  Senator  Wakneb  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  general  tenor  of  the  affair;  that  is,  everything  con- 
nected with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  any 
other  men. 

Q.  As  you  recognized  the  color  and  the  uniformity  of  the  dress, 
their  voices,  as  being  those  of  negroes,  and  so  forth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  led  through  your  life,  apparently,  by  the  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Foraker.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  or  the 
church  ? — ^A.  About  twenty  or  twenty -two  years. 

Q.  You  never  have  been  ashamed  of  it? — ^A.  Not  often. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "not  often?"  That  is,  ashamed  of 
being  a  member  of  the  church,  I  mean? — ^A.  No;  I  have  never  been 
ashamed  of  being  a  member  of  the  church. 

Senator  Frazter.  Possibly  he  meant  that  he  might  have  been 
ashamed  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 

Q,  All  these  years  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  you  have 
worked  and  earned  your  own  living? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  done  such  work  as  you  have  described  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  mission,  and 
they  needed  some  one  temporarily  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  church 
in  one  of  these  little  places,  you  occupied  the  pulpit  and  did  the  best 
you  could? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  the  best  I  could. 
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Q.  Although  you  were  not  licensed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
licensed.  The  Southern  Methodists  know  the  difference  between 
license  and  ordination. 

Q.  That  is,  licensed  how  ? — ^A.  In  the  Southern  Methodist  Church 
one  is  licensed,  and  later  he  is  ordained.  If  he  wants  to  continue  in 
the  work  he  is  ordained. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  He  is  licensed  by  the  district  conference? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  He  is  regularly  licensed  to  go  out  and  preach  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Forakeb  :  * 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  change  any  of  your  answers  to  my  questions, 
do  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any  that  I  want  to  change. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  you  knew  it  was  the  soldiers,  and  had  not  any 
doubt  whatever  on  that  subject,  because  of  the  general  character  of 
the  whole  affair,  jou  also  want  the  statement  to  stand  that  .as  soon  as 
you  heard  the  firmg  you  knew  it  was  the  soldiers  ? — A.  I  felt  positive 
of  it  then. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  was  positive  of  it  then. 

Q.  Yes ;  just  as  soon  as  you  neard  the  shooting,  before  you  had 
seen  anybody  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  the  feeling  which  you  knew  existed  against 
the  soldiers  amongst  the  citizens? 

Senator  Wabneb.  I  submit  that  is  hardly  proper,  Senator  Foraker. 
I  have  not  gone  into  that  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  him  answer  and  give  the  explanation. 

The  Witness.  What  was  the  question? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  do  not  care  to  press  that  last  question.  I  will 
just  withdraw  the  question.   That  is  alL 

By  Senator  BuiiKELET : 

Q.  Did  you  see  anv  guns  in  the  hands  of  any  men  that  night, 
except  in  tne  hands  of  this  company  of  soldiers  that  you  saw  march- 
ing down  the  street? — A.  I  saw  some  citizens  with  guns. 

Q.  Some  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  mean  did  you  see  anybody  that  you  thought  was  a  soldier 
with  a  gun,  except  this  company  of  soldiers  that  were  marching  down 
the  street? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  soldiers  with  guns  m  their 
hands,  except  this  company  of  soldiers. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this  assemblage  that  was  addressed  by  Mayor 
C!ombe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  citizens  there  with  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw 
citizens  there. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  do  not  recall.  They  were  breaking  up  and 
going  away  and  dispersing  when  I  arrived. 

Q.  How  many  were  there — ten  or  one?  Were  many  of  them 
armed? — A.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  them  armed. 

Q.  Quite  a  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  did  they  have,  if  you  remember? — A.  Any 
kind  they  happened  to  possess. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  promiscuous  character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  shotguns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  shotguns,  and  some  rifles, 
and  some  pistols. 
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_  Q.  So  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  them  armed  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  quite  a  number  of  them  armed  that  night. 

Q,  Did  you  talk  with  them ? — A.  No,  sir;  very  little.  I  went  back 
to  my  room.    I  .thought  it  best  not  to  agitate  things  that  night. 

Q.  They  were  dispersing,  and  you  thought  it  best  not  to  have  any 
conversation  with  them  ? — A.  No. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  guns  in  the  hands  of  citizens  prior  to  the 
firing? — ^A.  Yes. 

•    By  Senator  Feazier: 

Q.  This  was  after  the  firing  was  all  over  that  you  saw  the  citizens 
with  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  town  was  raided  and  houses  shot  into  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Btii.kei.et: 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  most  of  that  day;  on  the  street  or  in  the 
hotel?— A-  I  was  on  the  street  the  most  of  that  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  retire? — ^A.  It  was  about  a  quarter  to  12. 
I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Hammond  and  otibers  that  evening,  and  it  was 
almost  12  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  off  of  the  street  into  the  hotel? — 
A.  In  the  afternoon? 

Q.  No;  in  the  evening.  You  said  you  were  on  the  street  in  the 
evening.  What  time  did  you  come  back  in  the  hotel  and  remain 
there? — A.  It  must  have  been  as  early  as  9  o'clock. 

Q.  After  9  o'clock  you  did  not  go  out  on  the  street? — ^A.  No;  I  was 
in  the  hotel  talking  with  various  people. 

Q^  So  that  you  would  not  have  any  opportunity  to  see  citizens  on 
the  street,  armed,  if  they  were  there,  would  you  ? — ^A.  No. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fra.zier  : 
Q.  You  never  saw  or  heard  of  any? — ^A.  No. 
Senator  Feazier.  That  is  all. 
(Witness  excused.) 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman, 
and  Frazier. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  FATTLIITO  S.  PBECIADO. 

Patjuno  S.  Preciado,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  (through  the 
interpreter)  as  follows : 
.  By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Paulino  S.  Preciado. 
Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  Fifty -two  years. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  I  am  located  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Twenty  years  and  some 
months. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  and 
a  bookbinder,  having  a  bookbinding  establishment.    . 

Q.  What  newspaper  is  it  tiiat  you  edit? — ^A.  It  is  called  El  Por- 
venir. 

Q.  Is  that  newspaper  published  in  the  English  or  tiie  Spanish  lan- 
guage?— A.  In  Spanish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  published  that  paper? — ^A.  Seventeen  years, 
consecutively. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  the  13th  day  of  August  of  last 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  of  the  shooting  at  Brownsville  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the  first  of  this  shooting? — ^A. 
I  was  in  the  center  of  the  Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  In  the  saloon  or  in  the  court? — ^A.  In  the  court  within  the 
saloon. 

Q.  The  court  is  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon,  is  it? — ^A.  Behind  the 
saloon. 

Q.  What  is  the  location  of  that  saloon ;  that  is,  on  the  street,  if  you 
know  ? — A.  On  Elizabeth  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth. 

Q.  The  buUding  marked  "  No.  8  "  here  on  the  map,  this  [indicat- 
ing] being  Twelfth  street  and  that  Elizabeth  street,  is  marked  as  the 
Tmman  saloon. — ^A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  shooting  you  heard,  as  nearly  as  you  could 
tell  from  the  soimd? — A.  At  the  side  where  the  barracks  are,  or  the 
fort. 

Q.  Did  that  shooting  come  from  the  barracks  and  proceed  up  in 
the  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  report;  whether  it  was  a  heavy  firing,  or  whether 
it  was  that  of  pistols  f— A.  The  sounds  were  not  those  of  a  pistoL 
They  were  thinner  shots,  more  like  rockets. 

Q.  Describe,  if  you  wUl,  this  court  back  of  the  Tillman  saloon. — 
A.  The  saloon  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  which  open  onto  Elizabeth 
street.  One  was  a  fruit  store,  the  other  was  the  saloon.  This  room 
had  a  division  in  the  center.  On  the  right,  next  to  the  street, 
white  people  were  served,  and  there  was  a  sign  pointing  in  the  other 


direction,  this  sign  consisting  of  a  hand,  and  nad  a  sign  below  it 
saying  "  Negroes.  Where  the  two  rooms  ceased,  or  at  the  extremity 
of  the  two  rooms,  there  was  a  door,  that  is,  in  the  rear  part  of  the 


room.  There  begins  a  square  courtyard.  It  was  a  two-story  build- 
ing, and  there  were  rooms  on  the  side  next  to  the  alley  and  on  the 
left.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  high  building.  The  courtyard  has 
a  cistern,  near  the  saloon.  There  were  three  or  four  lighted  lamps 
placed  there. 

Q.  In  this  courtyard? — A.  Yes,  sirj  one  against  the  door  which 
opened  to  the  alley.  This  is  a  description  of  the  courtyard.  Be- 
tween the  cistern  and  the  door  of  the  saloon  there  was  a  rather  large 
table  where  there  were  three  individuals  seated,  in  addition  to  the 
owner  of  the  saloon,  the  saloon  keeper.  Mr.  Tillman,  the  owner  of 
the  saloon,  came  to  talk  with  us.  He  had  in  hand  a  lantern  which 
he  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cistern.     Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis 
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seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Antonio  Torres  here,  and  I 
upon  this  side  [indicating].  We  ordered  the  barkeeper  to  serve  two 
bottles  for  the  three.  We  were  filling  our  glasses  when  we  heard 
an  explosion,  a  shot — many  shots  at  the  same  time.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  shots  which  we  could  distinctly  hear.  Just  as  the 
fiirst  volley  and  these  four  shots  had  ceased  Mr.  Tillman  left  the  spot 
where  he  was  and  went  out  upon  the  street,  that  is,  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Right  there,  did  Tillman  say  where  he  was  going  then? — 
A.  No ;  not  a  word. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  We  all  arose  to  our  feet  and  went  to  the  door  which 
opened  upon  the  street.  We  stood  upon  the  pavement  or  sidewalk 
to  observe  what  was  passing,  because  we  heard  many  shots.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Joseph  Crixell,  the  owner  of  the  saloon  in  front,  said  *'  Close 
up,  for  here  come  the  negroes." 

Q.  By  Mr.  Crixell,  the  owner  of  the  saloon  in  front,  do  you  mean 
the  owner  of  the  saloon  across  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  On  the  opposite 
side  from  that  where  Tillman's  saloon  is  located.  We  went  in  and  a 
servant  of  the  Tillman  saloon  closed  the  saloon. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  closed  the  saloon? — ^A.  The  servant  or  bar- 
keeper. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  Frank  Natus. 

Q.  He  closed  and  locked  the  door? — A.  He  put  crossbars  to  the 
doors.  The  doors  were  closed  and  crossbars  were  placed.  He  closed 
three  doors.  We  stayed  there  for  a  moment  and  heard  more  shots 
coming  with  greater  strength.  Afterwards  the  barkeeper  said: 
"  The  door  of  the  alley  is  open.    I  am  going  to  close  it."    He  took  a 

Sistol  from  below  the  oar  or  counter  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
oor  of  the  alley.  I  followed  after  him,  six  or  eight  paces  behind. 
He  was  approaching  the  cistern,  when  Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis  was  in 
the  back  part.  He  had  gone  to  the  toilet,  and  he  shouted  to  Frank 
Natus,  "  Don't  go  out.  A  noise  is  heard  in  the  alley."  Then  Frank 
Natus  turned  around  as  if  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  saloon.  At 
this  moment  a  group  of  five  or  six  armed  men  appeared  and  fired. 
One  of  the  shots  entered  Frank  Natus  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  side? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  he  turned  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  As  who  turned  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  saloon  ? — ^A.  Frank 
Natus,  in  view  of  the  voice  that  he  had  heard,  Nicolas  Sanchez 
Alanis  telling  him  to  return  because  there  was  a  noise  in  the  alley. 
At  the  moment  he  wished  to  return  appeared  a  group  of  men  at  tfie 
door,  and  they  began  to  fire. 

Q.  Was  that  the  door  or  gate  of  this  courtyard? — A.  The  gate  or 
door  of  the  court  which  opens  upon  the  alley.  Frank  Natus  received 
a  shot  and  fell  upon  his  back,  saying,  "  Oh,  God." 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  in  Spanish  or  English? — A.  In  Spanish.  I 
was  six  or  eight  paces  behind  him  in  the  direction  of  the  gate  or  door. 
Then,  of  the  shots  that  were  fired,  a  ball  scraped  my  hand.  Another 
ball  entered  here  [indicating]  and  broke  these  spectacles  and  certain 
papers  which  I  carried  here. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Explain  where  "  here  "  is. — A.  This  is  the  clothing  that  I  wore 
ftt  that  time. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Wa«  that  hole  made  by  the  bullet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  vest 
also. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  A  hole  in  the  vest  also? — A.  It  is  scarcely  noticed,  but  never- 
theless it  passed  through.  After  they  had  fired  a  number  of  times — 
five  or  six  times — that  can  be  seen  there  in  the  doors  and  walls — I 
went  to  one  side  and  went  to  a  brick  corner.  I  had  this  box  of 
matches  [indicating]  and  went  to  light  a  match,  and  I  stood  in  this 
position  [indicating]  to  wait  to  see  whether  there  would  be  more 
firing.  Being  in  this  position,  I  noticed  a  number  of  drops  of  blood 
at  my  feet,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  condition  of  my  com- 
panions. When  I  did  not  hear  any  noise  whatever,  I  left  the  corner 
where  I  was  and  inquired  for  the  others  who  had  been  with  me.  Mr. 
Antonio  Torres  was  under  the  bar,  and  replied  to  me.  I  asked  him, 
"  What  has  happened  ?  "  He  said, "  Nothing,  to  me ;  nothing,"  and  I 
said  to  him,  "To  me,  yes.  Look  at  my  hand;  it  is  bleeding."  The 
shots  continued  in  the  street.  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  shut  the  gate, 
because  if  they  come  again  they  will  finish  us,  anal  went  to  close  it 
Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis,  who  was  in  one  corner  doubled  up,  did  not 
allow  me  to  reach  the  gate  on  account  of  the  danger,  but  I  went  to 
evade  the  shots  of  others  should  they  come.  Seeing  that  I  reached  the 
gate,  Sanchez  Alanis  went  to  aid  me  in  closing  it,  oecause  I  was  very 
much  e.xcited,  fearing  that  there  would  be  more  soldiers,  and  I  was  in 
very  much  of  a  hurry,  wishing  to  close  the  gate.  I  closed — or  better, 
we  closed — the  gatej  and  we  returned  to  the  center  of  the  saloon 
together,  together  with  Antonio  Torres.  Many  minutes  passed.  No 
one  came  to  the  saloon,  it  being  closed  both  on  the  street  side  and  the 
alley  side.  The  doors  of  the  street  were  all  closed.  Tillman  did  not 
appear,  and  we  were  afraid  that  he  had  been  killed  in  the  street 
Time  passed,  and  no  one  came,  and  we  opened  one  of  the  street  doors 
to  give  notice  or  alarm  the  people  of  what  had  occurred.  At  some  50 
paces  I  saw  a  group  of  people,  and  I  inquired, "  In  that  group  is  there 
an  employee  ?       A  voice  answered,  "  Here  am  I." 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  employee?" — A.  I  meant  a  policeman. 
This  voice  responded  or  replied  "  Here  am  I."'  I  said  to  him,  "  Come 
here."  I  opened  the  door  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  saloon  of  Tillman. 
This  policeman  was  Victoriano  Fernandez.  I  advised  him  that  the 
barkeeper  was  dead.  He  went  to  see  him  at  the  side  of  the  cistern 
•^yhere  he  was  lying.  He  said,  "  You  are  special  policemen  designated 
to  care  for  this  place  until  I  bring  the  justice  of  the  peace."  After- 
wards Genaro  Padron  arrived  and  stationed  himself  at  the  street 
door,  but  many  people  came  to  see  what  had  occurred.  They  s»w 
that  the  blood  was  running  from  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Blood  was  running  from  where? — ^A.  I  could  not  see  from 
where  it  came. 

Q.  But  blood  was  where?  On  what?  I  mean  was  it  on  your 
hand? — A.  On  my  left  hand. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  blood  was  running  from? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
was  looking,  and  I  did  not  know  where  it  came  from.    They  had  me 
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take  oflf  my  coat  and  vest  to  see  if  I  was  wounded.  Doctor  Combe, 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  ordered  that  I  be  examined  to  see  if  I  was 
■wounded,  while  he  was  examining  the  dead  man.  This  passed,  and 
a  moment  after,  when  there  wete  many  people  there,  some  one  noticed 
that  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  marching  alopg  the  center  of  Elizabeth 
street  and  said,  "Here  comes  the  negroes,  and  all  the  people  dis- 
appeared under  the  counters  and  behind  boxes.  "With  this,  what  I 
saw  there  terminated,  because  at  2  o'clock  of  this  morning  I  went 
to  my  home. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  saloon  before  the  firing? — A. 
Two  minutes  had  scarcely  passed,  because  we  had  just  arrived  there. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  yet  gotten  the  bottles  which  had  been  or- 
dered * — A.  They  were  serving  when  the  first  shots  occurred. 

Q.  The  next  day  did  you  notice,  or  have  you  Mnce,  where  the  bullets 
struck  there  anywhere  at  the  Tillman  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  marks  of  bullets  have  you  seen  there  ? — A.  Four. 

Q.  Did  you  see  by  the  light  that  was  there  in  the  courtyard 
■whether  or  not  it  was  soldiers  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  soldiers? — ^A.  Because  by  day  the 
soldiers  could  Be  seen  dressed  in  their  habitual  clothing.  Tneir  color 
and  clothing  was  well  known  there,  because  very  different  from  that 
of  others. 

Q.  Was  the  uniform  that  these  men  were  wearing  the  soldiers' 
uniform  ? — A.  Of  the  soldiers ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  could  you,  by  the  light  in  the  courtyard,  tell  that  they 
were  colored  men — ^negroes? — A.  It  was  possible  to  distinguish. 

Q.  Did  you  distinguish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  who  came  to  the  gate,  or  just  inside  the 
gate,  whateVer  it  was  ? — A.  There  were  five  or  six,  but  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  count.    They  were  moving. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Were  they  black  men  or  white  men?    You  said  you  could  dis- 
tinguish ? — A.  C!olored  men. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Did  they  come  inside  the  gate?— A.  Within  the  gate,  three  or 
four  paces. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  How  far  from  the  lights? — A.  From  the  light  at  the  gate  it 
was  3  yards.    The  other  lamps  were  distributed  in  the  court 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  If  you  know,  give  the  size  of  the  court  back  of  the  saloon ;  that 
is,  its  depth  and  width,  if  you  can. — A.  Its  longitude  is  less  than  this 
room,  and  it  is  square.     It  has  approximately  40  feet. 

Q.  There  were  three  lamps,  you  say,  in  the  court? — A.  I  don't 
know  positively  how  many,  but  there  were  a  number.  We  had  light 
in  the  coui^t,  and  the  lamp  of  Mr.  Tillman,  which  he  left  there  over 
the  cistern. 

Q.  That  light  was  there  so  that  they  could  serve  customers  back  in 
the  court? — ^A.  For  the  customers. 

Q.  In  the  hot  weather  this  court  was  where  the  customers  sat  down 
and  were  served,  was  it  hot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  You  testified  before  the  coroner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  death  of 
Frank  Natus. 

Q.  And  before  the  citizens'  committee? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else  have  you  testified  besides  before  the  coroner? — 
A.  Before  the  grand  jury  and  the  district  court. 

Q.  Before  the  grand  jury — ^that  is,  of  the  district  court? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  and  also  before  Major-General  Blocksom. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  liefore  the  coroner  or  before  the  grand  jury 
that  you  saw  those  parties  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not 
testity  that,  because  they  did  not  ask  me. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  grand  jury  and  before  the  coro- 
ner through  an  interpreter? — A.  Through  an  interpreter;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Did  you  state  before  the  coroner  or  before  Major  Blocksom 
that  you  did  not  see  the  men  who  did  the  firing?         \ 
Senator  Forakek.  To  Major  Blocksom  he  stated  he  did  see  them. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  state  before  the  coroner  or  the  grand  jury  that  you  did 
not  see  them? — A.  They  did  not  ask  me  whether  I  recognized  them 
or  not. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Did  Tou  recognize  five  or  six  negro  soldiers  in  that  courtyard 
that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  through. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  these  soldiers? — ^A,  In  front  of 
the  door  of  the  saloon  of  that  department  set  apart  for  the  negroes. 

Q.  Inside  ? — A.  Within  the  room. 

Q.  And  looking  out  into  the  courtyard  from  the  inside  of  the 
room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  within  the  room,  looking  out  through  the  door 
to  the  back  part  of  the  courtyard. 

Q.  How  long  had- you  been  standing  there  at  that  place? — ^A.  One 
minute,  or  less. 

Q.  Where  had  you  come  from? — A.  Following  Frank  Natus,  who 
went  to  close  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Natus  when  he  was  shot? — A.  When  they  shot  him 
is  when  I  saw  the  group. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Natus  when  he  fell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  just  when  he  fell.  How  far  were  you  away  from 
him  when  you  saw  him  fall  ? — A.  Some  8  or  10  paces. 

Q.  Was  the  door  closed  between  you  and  Natus? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  door  was  open  ? — A.  Open. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  bullets  come  towards  you  where  you  were?  I 
mean  was  it  at  that  time  that  you  were  shot  through  the  clothing? — 
A.  In  this  time,  in  those  discharges  which  they  made. 

Q.  Did  you  know  then  where  the  bullet  that  passed  through  your 
clothing  lodged  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  it? — A.  In  this  moment  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  was  behind  you  ? — A.  The  room  was  behind  me. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  wall  that  was  behind  you.  toward 
which  this  bullet  must  have  gone,  and  what  kind  of  a  wall  was  it? — 
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A.  It  was  about  as  long  as  or  longer  than  this  room;  not  as  far  as 
to  the  second  door,  but  longer  than  to  the  first  door. 

Q.  Would  a  bullet  going  on  in  that  direction  to  the  wall,  if  it 
passed  through,  go  on  out  into  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  womd  go  on  out  to  Elizabeth  street  How  many  bullets 
were  fired  in  that  door  where  you  were  standing  at  the  time  this  one 
went  through  your  clothing? — ^A.  At  this  door  I  could  not  tell,  for 
the  door  was  open. 

Q.  Was  thare  anv  opening  out  onto  Elizabeth  street  behind  you? — 
A.  There  was  a  wall  and  the  street  doors. 

Q.  Would  a  bullet  going  through  the  door  where  you  stood  go  on 
out  across  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  There  are  the  marks  of  three  bullets 
in  the  street  doors.  One  ball  penetrated  the  corner  of  a  box  of  wine 
and  penetrated  the  wall.  Another  ball  passed  a  window  or  a  pane 
of  glass.  Another  broke  a  hinge,  passed  through  the  door,  and 
reaaied  the  comer  of  a  street  pillar. 

Q.  Where  was  that  street  pillar? — A.  Beyond  the  porch,  at  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Then  some  of  these  bullets  that  were  fired  through  the  door 
where  you  were  standing  went  on  through  the  wall  and  ftie  door  out 
onto  Elizabeth  street? 

Senator  Wahnee.  He  does  not  say  they  went  through  the  door, 
Senator. 

Senator  Forakeh.  They  went  through  the  wall  or  the  door  some- 
where.   I  do  not  know  where. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  went  clear  across? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  bullets  being  found? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  is  opposite  Tillman's  saloon,  over  on  the  other  side  of 
Elizabeth  street* — A.  The  saloon  of  Teofilo  Crixell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  a  bullet  being  cut  out  of  a  post  in  front  of 
Crixell's  saloon  ? — A.  I  don't  know  this  detail. 

Q.  Later,  as  late  as  In  the  month  of  October?  You  understand 
me,  do  you  not,  without  the  interpreter  ?  Do  you  not  understand  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  now?  You  do  not  understand.  Well,  I  will  ask 
you  though  the  interpreter,  then.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the 
month  of  October  last  year  one  of  these  bullets  that  went  through 
there  was  cut  out  of  a  post  in  front  of  CrizeU's  saloon  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Did  you  never  hear  of 
that?— A.  No. 

Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  Do  you  not  know  Lieutenant 
Leckie,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him? — A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  hear  of  an  officer  of  the  Twenty-sixth,  Lieu- 
tenant Leckie  I  refer  to,  coming  there  in  October,  and  this  bullet 
hole  being  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  post,  and  of  the  bullet  being  cut 
out  by  him  and  others  in  the  presence  of  cjuite  a  number  of  people, 
and  found  to  be  a  lead  bullet  without  any  jacket  on  it?  You  do  not 
know  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  this  detail,  absolutely. 

Q.  If  such  an  item  as  that  happened,  you  did  not  get  it  into  El 
Porrenir? — ^A.  No,  sir.  ,.      ..  C"r>r>cf\(> 
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Q.  How  many  of  these  men  did  you  see  in  the  courtyard? — A.  I 
could  not  count  them  definitely,  but  it  was  a  group  of  four  or  five. 

Q.  Were  they  all  firing? — A..  All. 

Q.  All  firing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  four  or  five  guns? — A.  With  four  or  five  carbines. 

Q.  How  many  shots  md  each  one  fire? — A.  One  alone,  or  two  each 
one.    I  did  not  observe. 

Q.  Were  they  all  firing  at  Natus? — ^A.  They  gave  a  shot  at  Natus, 
and  it  followed — pop,  pop,  pop  [illustrating] . 

Q.  All  these  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  though  aU  fired  right  at  him? — A.  As  though  they  were 
shooting  inward. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  shooting  at  you — ^pointing  at  you  ? — ^A.  They 
were  shooting  inward,  and  I  was  in  that  direction. 

Q.  You  were  right  in  line  with  the  way  they  were  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  must  have  been  five  or  six,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve, 
of  these  shots  fired  inside  the  courtyard? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  how 
many.    I  have  seen  the  marks  of  four  shots. 

Q.  But  a  lot  of  them  went  through  the  door,  and  some  of  these 
marks  were  on  the  Elizabeth  street  side  of  the  saloon  ? — A.  One  that 
I  saw  across  the  street. 

Q.  One  that  went  across  the  street? — A.  One  knocked  oflf  the  comer 
of  the  pillar. 

Q.  What  pillar? — A.  One  that  is  in  front  of  a  door.  It  passed 
through  the  door  and  touched  the  corner  of  a  post  or  pillar. 

Q.  It  just  grazed  that  post,  did  it? — A.  The  very  comer  of  it. 

Q.  And  went  on.  It  did  not  stop  there? — ^A.  No;  it  did  not  pene- 
trate it.  It  just  knocked  off  the  comer,  and  I  don't  know  where  the 
ball  went. 

Q.  It  went  straight  on  towards  Crixell's  saloon,  did  it? — A.  In 
that  direction  it  went ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  reached  there  or 
fell  in  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  out  on  Elizabeth  street  at  aU? — 
A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  thing.  Where  were  you  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  ? — A.  I  was  in  my  house. 

Q.  ^Vhat  kept  you  up  so  late  that  evening,  about  midnight? — 
A.  Because  I  went  to  a  company,  with  Nicolas  Sanches  Alanis,  to 
lodge. 

Q.  You  went  to  a  lodge  meeting? 

Senator  Warner.  Find  out  if  he  did  not  mean  to  say  he  went  in 
company. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  Where  were  you  shot?    Where  did  the  blood  come  from? — 
A.  Right  here  on  the  left  hand. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  where  you  were.  Were  you  at  a  lodge  meet- 
ing?— A.  No;  I  was  waiting  for  Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis  outside. 

Q.  Outside  of  where? — ^A.  Of  the  meeting  place  of  the  lodge. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  the  whole  evening  there  waiting  for  a  man  to 
come  out  ftom  wie  lodge,  until  a  quarter  before  12?^— A.  I  waited  a 
moment,  because  he  told  me  he  would  soon  come  out.  ^  ■ 
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Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  evening.  Where  were  you  before 
you  went  to  the  lodge  ?  If  you  went  in  there  only  a  moment,  where 
were  you  the  rest  of  the  evening  ? — A.  I  waited  there  a  little  bit. 
Then  1  went  to  the  saloon  of  Crixell. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  the  saloon  of  Crixell? — ^A.  After 
Alinas  entered  the  lodge. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it  now — ^let  us  get  it  right,  for  this  is  impor- 
tant— ^you  say  you  went  in  company  with  Alanis  to  the  lodge  that 
evening? — A.  I  accompanied  Alanis  to  the  place  where  the  lodge  met, 
and  waited  for  him  outside. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  accompany  Alanis  to  the  lodge,  and  how 
long  did  you  wait  on  the  outside  ? — A.  Between  9  and  10  at  night. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  up  until  that  time  in  the  evening? — A.  In 
my  house  and  out  on  the  street. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  company  with  anybody  ? — A.  Yes ;  with  San- 
chez Alanis. 

Q.  You  had  been  with  him  before  you  went  to  lodge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  and  he  been  in  any  saloon  before  you  went  to  the 
lodge? — A.  No;  in  his  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  wait  at  the  lodge  for  Alanis? — A.  I  waited 
some  minutes,  and  then  I  went  to  the  saloon  of  Crixell. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  at  the  saloon  of  Crixell,  and  how  long  did 
you  remain  there  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  hall  talking  with  two  people. 

Q.  Were  you  taking  any  drinks  there? — A.  No,  sir;  we  were  talk- 
ing, and  as  it  was  very  warm  we  were  outside  on  the  street. 

Q.  In  front  of  Crixell's? — A.  In  front  of  Crixell's  saloon,  in  the 
portal. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis 
came  out,  and  then  we  went  out  and  dined  at  a  restaurant. 

Q.  Whose  restaurant? — A.  Of  a  Chinaman  that  is  there. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — ^A.  In  the  door  next  to  the  saloon  of  Crixell. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  got  through  dining,  where  did  you  go? — 
A-  Mr.  Tillman,  the  owner  of  the  saloon  in  front,  when  we  were 
dining,  came  to  eat  there  also,  and  Mr.  Tillman  said,  "After  you 
are  through  eating  I  invite  you  to  come  and  take  something.'' 

Q.  That  is  how  you  happened  to  go  there,  is  it? — A.  When  we 
finished  eating  we  crossed  the  street  to  the  saloon  of  Mr.  Tillman. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  what  kind  of  arms  these  men  had  whom  you 
saw  in  the  courtyard  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  All  carbines? — A.  Carbines. 

Q.  And  they  worked  with  that  click? — A.  At  this  time  I  did  not 
pay  anv  attention  to  sounds ;  I  had  not  sufficient  calmness. 

Q.  V*ou  were  a  good  deal  excited,  I  supposed — A.  Yes;  seeing  the 
shots  in  my  direction. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  firing  when  Natus  fell? — A.  The  first  or  second 
shot  is  the  one  which  he  received. 

Q.  Then  did  they  keep  on  firing? — A.  The  shots  followed  each 
other  one  after  another. 

Q.  But  did  they  keep  on  firing  after  you  fell? — A.  They  followed 
on  until  they  had  shot  the  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  Was  it  after  Natus  fell  that  you  were  shot  through  the 
clothing? — A.  When  Natus  fell  I  immediately  felt  the  shot. 

Q.  aov  did  it  affect  you  to  have  this  shot  pass  through  your 
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clothing? — A.  I  felt  nothing.  I  did  not  feel  that  wound  on  the 
hand. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  ball  had  passed  through  your  clothing  in  the 
way  you  described  it  passed  through  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  it  out? — A.  When  I  went  to  take  out  my 
spectacles. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  Afterwards,  when  there  were  no  people 
there. 

Q.  Are  these  the  spectacles  you  had  that  night  [indicating]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  on  this  case  that  that  bullet  made? — ^A.  That 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Are  thesis  the  spectacles  you  were  using  that  night? — A.  These 
are  those  which  I  had  to  read  or  for  my  work. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  good  condition  when  you  went  into  the 
saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  in  this  case  just  like  .that  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  They 
were  in  this  same  box. 

Q.  There  is  no  mark  at  all  on  the  outside  of  this  box,  is  there? 
Look  at  it  and  see. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  only  mark  is  the  twisted-up  condition  of  the  frame 
that  holds  the  classes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  look  like  they  bad  been  in  a  fire. — ^A.  I  had  them  stored 
or  laid  away. 

Q.  Was  the  glass  knocked  out  of  both  of  these? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
little  pieces  have  now  been  lost. 

Q.  Let  me  see  that  hole  in  your  clothing  [examining  the  witness's 
coat].    Where  did  you  have  your  glasses  I— A.  Here  [indicating]. 

Q.  In  the  outside  pocket,  and  it  went  through  there  [in<ucat- 
ing]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  through  the  coat  that  way,  and  also  went  through 
your  vest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  come  through  your  shirt? — A.  No,  Str. 

Q.  If  it  went  though  your  vest,  where  did  it  come  out? — A.  It 
seems  as  though  it  just  passed  on  top  of  the  vest,  but  it  passed 
through  my  coat. 

Q.  Is  not  the  hole  clear  through  the  vest? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  have  the  pencil,  and  let  us  see.  Is  not  that  dear 
through? — A.  I  thought  that  was  just  a  scrape  along  there,  but  I 
knew  that  it  had  passed  through  the  coat. 

Q.  Did  it  not  go  through  the  vest  twice? — ^A.  I  had  not  observed 
that. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  observe  it  now? 

Senator  Wakner.  I  submit  that  the  scar  might  have  occurred  as  he 
says,  and  the  pencil  could  be  run  through  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  just  exhibiting.  There  is  the  hole.  I  have 
not  made  any  hole.  There  is  a  hole  on  both  sides,  clear  through  the 
vest,  is  there  not? 

Senator  Pettus.  If  you  will  unbutton  i^at  vest,  you  will  see  how  it 
went  through. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  never  noticed  that  had  gone  through  tbe  vest  until  now, 
making  a  hole  clear  through  ? 
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Senator  Wabneb.  He  has  not  stated,  Senator,  that  it  went  clear 
through  the  rest.  He  says  he  thinks  it  made  the  scar.  I  submit  that 
is  his  testimony. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Then  I  will  ask  about  it. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  These  two  holes  go  clear  through  the  vest,  do  they  not?  You 
need  not  take  it  off. 

Senator  Pettus.  Now  put  your  hand  hold  in  them  both. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  show  you,  Senator.  There  is  one  [indi- 
cating] and  there  is  the  other  one. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  This  goes  clear  through,  also,  does  it  not?  There  is  one,  and 
tiiis  one  does  not  go  clear  through  here.  You  did  not  feel  that  bullet 
at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  had  gone  through? — A.  No,  sir;  until 
afterwards,  when  I  went  to  take  out  my  spectacles. 

Q.  When   was   it  you   went  to   take  out  your  spectacles;  that 

tt? — A.  The  same  night. 
Where  were  you;  still  at  the  saloon? — ^A.  There  in  the  room. 

Q.  Where  is  the  other  part  of  the  spectacles? — ^A.  I  carried  them. 
I  had  them  with  me. 

Q.  WTiere  is  the  other  part  of  it?  Had  the  other  part  been  broken 
off! — A.  YeSj  sir;  it  was  broken  away. 

Q.  Just  as  it  is  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  both  glasses  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  knocked  the  glass  out  of  this  one  as  well  as  out  of  the 
other? — A.  This  one  fdl  and  the  other  one  was  broken  into  pieces. 

Q.  Where  have  these  spectacles  been  kept  since  that  night  f— A.  In 
my  desk. 

Q.  They  have  been  in  a  very  damp  place,  have  they  hot? — ^A.  It 
is  veryhumid. 

Q.  Were  these  spectacle  cases  rusted  at  all  at  that  time? — ^A.  No; 
they  were  like  these  [exhibiting  another  pair  of  spectacles]. 

Q.  They  were  bright,  like  those? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Show  me  where  you  were  hit  on  the  hand. — ^A.  It  was  there  at 
that  spot  [indicating]. 

Q.  There  is  a  sort  of  scar  there  now. — A.  In  my  work  of  book- 
binding I  scratch  it. 

Q.  Was  that  scar  made  by  the  bullet? — A.  By  the  bullet;  yes. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  a  scar  there  ever  since? — A.  Since  tnat  time. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  hit  on  the  left  hand  with  a  bullet,  and  another 
bullet  went  through  your  clothing? — ^A.  And  the  other  passed 
Arourfi  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  vest  buttoned  up  that  night?  Just  fix  it  the 
way  you  mid  it  that  night. — ^A.  That  way  [illustrating]. 

Q-  That  ballet  did  not  hit  you  on  the  arm  here  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  struck  you  here  [indicating],  and 
pas*d  through,  going  across  your  body,  or  whether  it  struck  m  your 
vest  first? — A.  I  know  that  it  struck  me  on  this  side  [indicating], 
because  the  papers  which  I  had  in  the  pocket  gave  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  pushed  in. 
8.  Doc.  402, 00-1.  pt  6 19 
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Q.  It  struck  you  about  where  the  coat  pocket  is? — A..  Yes. 

Q.  So  tliat  it  struck  your  glasses,  then,  before  it  struck  your  coat? — 
A.  Before ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  went  through  your  coat,  and  then  went  through  your 
vest  afterwards  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  hole  seems  to  be  much  larger  where  it  goes  through  the 
coat  than  where  it  went  through  the  vest,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
larger.  , 

Q.  This  hole  in  the  coat  is  a  very  large  one,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Because 
I  have  stuck  my  finger  in  there  many  times,  to  show. 

Q.  How  large  was  that  hole  when  you  first  discovered  it? — A.  It 
was  less  than  this  [indicatinjs;]. 

Q.  Less  than  your  finger  f 

Senator  Warner.  No;  less  than  the  point  of  the  finger. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Less  than  the  point  of  the  little  finger  ? — A.  Smaller  than  the 
point  of  the  finger,  because  the  papers  which  I  carried 

Q.  At  the  time  you  received  that  shot,  you  were  standing,  as  I 
understand  you,  inside  the  building  looking  out  into  the  courtyard? — 
A.  Where  Frank  was  falling. 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  where  he  was  falling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fronting  the  men  directly  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Foraker,  of  course  he  started  after 
Natus,  you  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  Of  course,  but  he  said  he  stopped  inside,  and 
was  standing  there  when  these  shots  were  being  fired,  and  when 
Natus  fell. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Were  jfou  standing  looking  squarely  out  at  the  men? — A. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  point  from  which  the  shots  came. 

Q.  You  were  kind  of  sidewise,  were  you  ? — A.  When  Natus  fell  I 
was  thus  [indicating]  and  immediately  commenced  to  turn  to  look 
for  a  place. 

Q.  You  ran  away  from  there  as  quickly  as  you  could,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  soldiers  leave? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  went  to  the  door,  following  Natus,  looked  out,  saw 
them,  and  saw  them  shoot  him  and  shoot  at  you,  and  then  you  turned 
and  ran  ? — ^A.  I  tried  to  hide  myself  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  You  were  greatly  excited,  too,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  was  quickly  done? — A.  Promptly. 

Q.  You  did  not  stand  there  looking  any  longer  than  you  had  to, 
did  you  ? — A.  Only  imtil  I  could  hide  myself. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  Take  your  coat  and  your  vest  in  one  hand — that  side  of  it 
Unbutton  it.  Take  hold  of  both  your  coat  and  vest,  together ;  here 
[indicating].  [The  witness  took  nold  of  both  his  coat  and  vest  as 
directed.]  Do  you  ever  hold  your  coat  that  way  in  hot  weather? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  door  was  this  you  were  standing  in — ^how 
large  f — ^A.  It  was  about  like  that  door  there  [indicatin^l. 

Q.  Double  or  single  ? — ^A.  It  was  a  double  door,  of  width  of  about 
like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  standing  in  the  doorway? — ^A.  No;  I  was  within  the 
door,  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  that  door  [indicating] . 

Q.  But  looking  straight  through  to  the  rear  of  the  court  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  the  firing  started — ^I  mean  when  you  heard  this  firing, 
saw  these  soldiers — ^you  were  looking  straight  through  that  door,  were 
you  ? — ^A.  The  first  shots,  we  were  seated  at  the  table. 

Q.  But  I  mean  when  you  saw  these  soldiers  in  the  court? — ^A.  I 
was  walking  behind  Natus. 

Q.  This  firing  was  when  Natus  was  killed,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  the  room,  inside  the  door,  and  Natus  was  out 
in  the  court,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Natus  was  going  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  haa  gone. 

Q.  Natus  had  passed  through  the  door,  had  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  Natus  was  outside  the  door  and  you  inside  6  or  8  feet?— 
A  Yes,  sir;  Natus  was  outside  and  I  was  inside. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  were  looking  through  the  alley  direct? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  shots  were  fired — when  they  began  to  shoot,  when  did 
you  feel  this  bullet  strike  you  or  strike  your  papers? — A.  I  didn't 
feel  it  until  afterwards. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  the  bullet  strike  the  papers  at  all  ?  You  only 
noticed  that  the  papers  were  crowded  afterward ;  but  you  were  facing 
the  soldiers  directly  when  they  fired? — ^A.  Yes;  when  they  com- 
menced to  shoot. 

Q.  There  were  only  five  or  six  shots,  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  in  the  doorway  all  the  time  these  shots  were 
going  on — these  five  or  six? — A.  No,  sir.  The  instant  I  saw  Natus 
fall  I  attempted  to  conceal  myself. 

Q.  How  many  shots  had  been  fired  before  you  attempted  to  con- 
ceal yourself? — ^A.  There  were  a  number  of  shots,  five  or  six,  and  I 
only  waited  until  they  should  cease  to  shoot  in  order  that  I  might 
hide. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  hide  until  the  five  or  six  shots  you  heard. 
You  stood  in  the  doorway  until  the  five  or  six  were  over  and  then  got 
away.  Is  that  it? — A.  Yes;  and  then  I  attempted  to  hide  myself, 
and  I  did  not  hear  more. 

Q.  I  want  to  leave  you  there,  if  that  is  the  fact,  standing  in  the 
doorway  until  the  shooting  was  over. 

Senator  Frazier.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  he  did  not  say  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  door. 

Senator  Fbazier.  The  back  end  of  the  room,  looking  out  of  the 
door. 

Senator  Buucelet.  I  do  not  mean  right  in  the  door.  I  mean  6  er 
8  feet  back. 
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By  Senator  Bulkelbt: 

Q.  You  remained  in  that  same  position^  looking  toward  the  alley- 
way, or  toward  where  Natus  was  shot,  until  the  shooting  was  over  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  committee,  at  4.07  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
May  22, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Militart  Atfairs, 

UNrTED  States  Senate, 
Wednesday,  May  £8, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (in  the  chair),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemen- 
way,  Bulkeley,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  HIiSBEBT  ELKIITS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 
By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q,  State  your  full  name. — ^A.  Herbert  Elkins. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  lack  just  a  few  mcmths  of  being  18. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  In  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Since  July  9. 
last  year. 

Q.  1906?— A.  1906. 

Q.  Where  had  you  lived  before  that? — A.  At  Sutherland  Springs, 
Tex. 

Q.  Were  you  bom  there  and  raised  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  Brownsville  at  the  time  of  the  shooting 
up  of  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  August  of  last  year? — A.  I  was 
clerking  in  a  confectionery  store. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living,  or  boarding? — A.  At  the  Leahy  HoteL 

Q.  Were  you  in  "BrownsvUle  on  the  night  of  this  shooting,  the  13th 
of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  began ;  when  you  first  heard 
it? — A.  I  was  in  my  room,  in  bed. 

Q.  Where  was  your  room  in  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — A,  It  was  in  the 
second  story,  back. 

Q.  You  mean  back  towards  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  room 
facing  on  Fourteenth  street ;  the  last  next  to  the  alley. 

Q.  Now,  where  had  you  been  before  that,  during  the  evening? — A. 
I  had  been  at  the  confectionery  store  until  about  10.30  o'clock.  I 
closed  up,  and  went  down  to  the  Leahy  Hotel.  Mrs.  Leahy's  sister  was 
there,  and  she  asked  me  to  go  over  to  the  Cowen  residence.  She  had 
borrowed  some  papers  or  something  that  she  wanted  to  return,  and 
she  asked  me  to  go  with  her.  I  went  over  there,  and  they  would  have 
us  stay,  and  a  little  after  we  went  there  the  party  broke  up. 

Q.  Was  there  a  party  going  on  at  the  Cowen  residence? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir  J  a  children's  party. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  We  took  the  children  home,  went 
down  about  four  blocks  down  the  post  wall,  and  then  out  in  the  center 
of  town. 

Q.  You  took  the  children  who  were  attending  the  party  to  their 
homes,  several  of  them,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  We  came  on  back  to  the  Leahy 
Hotel,  and  I  went  up  to  my  room. 

Q.  Had  you  retired,  gone  to  bed,  when  you  heard  the  first  shots? — 
A  Yes,  sir;  I  had  just  got  into  bed. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  ? — ^A.  I  was  not  asleep. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  you  first  heard,  and  in  what  locality  the  shoot- 
ing appeared  to  be. — ^A.  I  first  heard  a  few  shots  down  just  about 
inside  or  outside  of  the  post  wall,  right  straight  down  the  Cowen  alley. 

Q.  It  sounded  like  it  was  right  straight  down  the  C!owen  alley  ? — 
A  Just  about  the  post  wall. 

Q.  About  the  post  wall,  or  somewhere  in  that  immediate  vicinity, 
it  sounded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  tell  what  you  saw  and  heard 
from  that  point. — A.  As  soon  as  I  heard  those  shots  I  raised  up  and 
sat  in  the  window.  I  thought  it  meant  there  was  a  fire.  Then  I 
heard  more  shots  down  there,  and  then  I  saw  two  men — ^after  a  little 
I  saw  two  men — running  up  towards  the  comer  of  the  alley,  towards 
Fonrteenth  street 

(The  last  answer  of  the  witness  was  here  read  aloud  by  the  stenog- 
ra^er.) 

The  Wi-niBBB.  I  sat  on  the  bed,  I  mean.  Well,  it  really  is  in  the 
window.    I  was  leaning  on  the  window. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  saw  two  men  nmning  up  towards  Fourtefenth 
street,  and  when  they  got  to  about  6, 8,  or  10  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
alley  the  one  in  the  lead  ran  into  a  soft  muddy  place,  and  he  got  out 
on  the  sidewalk — ^there  was  no  sidewalk  there,  but  a  hard  place, 
gnrel — and  he  called  to  the  other  man  to  not  run  ahead,  or  he  would 
get  in  the  mudhole.  They  stepped  out  there  and  fired  about  two  or 
three  diots  each  into  the  Cowen  house.  Then  they  reloaded  and 
fired,  emptied  their  gons,  I  suppose.  Anyway,  they  fired  about  five 
times  apiece — four  or  five  times  apiece — and  then  they  reloaded  again, 
and  as  they  were  reloading  one  man  had  trouble  with  his  gun,  and  he 
stepped  over  towards  the  other  one  and  both  of  them  together  fixed 
it  They  did  not  fire  any  more,  but  ran  on  up  the  alley  across  Four- 
teenth street,  back  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Could  you  see  those  men  from  where  you  were  in  your  window, 
80  as  to  recognize  how  they  were  dressed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed  ? — A.  Well,  they  had  on  the  khaki  leggings 
and  pants,  and  one  of  them  had  on  a  blue  shirt  and  a  belt.  Whether 
he  had  on  a  cap  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  remember.  Then  the  other 
man  was  dressed  the  same  way,  except  he  might  have  had  on  a  coat. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  After  these  men  had  fired  into  the  Cowen  house,  state  whether 
aiy  others  came  up,  and  then  proceed  from  there. — A.  After  these 
men  had  pased  across  Fourteenth  street  into  the  alley  back  of  the 
hotel  I  saw  a  bunch  of  soldiers — ^negro  soldiers — came  nmning  up 
the  alley.  They  turned  around  the  comer,  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  Cowen  house 
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Q.  You  mean  directly  around  the  comer  into  Fourteenth  street? — 
A.  Into  Fourteenth  street.  Just  about  the  middle  of  Fourteenth 
street,  between  my  window  and  the  Cowen  gate,  they  stopped.  They 
stood  there  like  they  didn't  know  what  to  doj  when  they  heard  a 
voice — I  heard  a  nigger;  I  suppose  it  was  a  nigger,  I  couldn't  say, 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  back  of  the  hotel  where 
tho3e  other  two  leaders  went.  When  they  called  the  niggers  turned 
around ;  those  that  were  in  front  of  the  Cowen  gate. 

Q.  What  was  this  call,  if  you  remember? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
the  exact  words,  but  it  was  something  in  the  way  of  "  Come  this  way  " 
or  "  Come  here,"  or  something  like  uiat  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
words. 

Q.  Then  what  did  the  bunch  of  men  do? — ^A^  They  turned  and 
faced  towards  my  window,  tpwards  where  the  call  came  from,  and  I 
stepped  back. 

Q.  Did  any  of  that  bunch  of  men  shoot  into  the  Cowen  house  at 
that  point? — ^A.  They  only  shot,  well,  about  two  or  three  times,  I 
suppose. 

By  Senator  Fobakee  : 
Q.  That  is,  the  bunch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  main  bunch. 
Q.  They  shot  two  or  three  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is,  each? — A.  No,  sir;  all  of  them. 
Q.  All  of  them? — ^A.  Yes.  sir;  there  were  two,  I  think. 
Q-  Out  of  that  bunch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fkazier: 

Q.  Then  where  did  they  go? — A.  Part  of  tiiem  ran  on  up  towards 
the  back  of  the  hotel — started  that  way.  Which  way  they  went  I 
do  not  know  after  they  left  the  place  in  front  of  the  gate. 

Q.  After  they  passed  aroimd  the  hotel  did  they  pass  out  of  your 
sight? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  watching  those  in  front,  the  part  of 
them  that  did  not  run  just  then.  But  as  they  started  up  that  way 
they  fired  two  or  three  shots,  and  that  was  all  the  crowd  fired,  and  I 
stepped  back.    I  do  not  know  which  way  they  went. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  That  does  liot  mean  anything  when  you  say  "  they  started  up 
that  way."    Up  what  way  do  you  mean  ? — ^A.  Up  the  alley  north  of 
Fourteenth  street,  back  of  the  Miller  HoteL 

By  Senator  Fhazier  : 

Q.  When  the  bunch  of  men  came  into  Fourteenth  street  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Cowen's  house,  were  they  or  not  nearly  in  front  of  your 
window? — A.  They  were;  yes,  sir;  right  directly  oetween  my  window 
and  ttie  Cowen  gate;  about  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  About  how  far  were  they  from  your  window  at  that  time,  could 
you  tell  ? — A.  They  were  about  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  I  do  not 
know  for  sure,  but  I  think  the  street  is  about  30  or  40  feet  wide. 

By  Senator  Scxjrr : 
Q.  What  street  was  that,  please? — ^A.  That  is  Fourteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb  : 
Q.  Now,  when  the  call  that  you  heard  back  of  the  hotel  was  made, 
did  the  men  who  were  then  in  front  of  your  window  on  Fourteenth 
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street  turn  with  their  faces  towards  you  or  towards  the  comer  of  the 
alley  and  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  Towards  the  alley,  which  was 
mighty  near  towards  me,  too. 

Q.  Could  you  at  that  distance  and  at  that  time  see  the  faces  of  any 
of  the  men  so  as  to  know  whether  thev  were  white  or  black  men  ? — ^A. 
I  could  see  that  part  of  them  were  Slack  negroes,  and  that  part  of 
them  were  lighter  colored. 

Q.  Could  you  recognize  that  they  were  negroes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Q..  You  could  tell  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  all  of  them  have  on  uniforms? — A.  The  best  that 
I  could  tell.  Those  that  I  could  see  did.  Of  course  some  were  stand- 
ing behind  others,  but  those  that  I  could  see  good  enough  had  on 
a  uniform.    Some  had  on  caps  and  some  hats,  but  mostly  hats. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  on  the  khaki  uniform  that  you  recognized  to 
be  the  uniform  worn  by  the  soldiers  there  at  the  post? — A.  Yes;  ex- 
cept there  might  have  been — I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  think 
there  might  have  been — one  or  two  in  the  bunch  who  had  on  the  blue' 
shirt. 

Q.  The  blue  shirt.  How  many  were  there  in  that  bunch,  if  you 
know  ? — ^A.  There  were,  about  eight,  or  not  over  fifteen,  anyway. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  them,  I  suppose? — A.  No;  just  judging  from 
the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  they  have  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  that  I  could  see  in 
front  had  guns.  . 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  sort  of  a  gun  it  was  by  looking  at  it 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  could  tell  that  it  was  a  gun  with  a 
heavy  stock  running  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  barrel. 

Q.  When  the  men  were  firing  at  the  Cowen  house  from  the  comer 
of  the  alley,  near  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  did  you  hear  them  working 
their  guns — the  levers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  thev  passed  out  of  vour  sight  back  of  the  Leahy  Hotel, 
did  you  hear  other  firing;  and  if  so,  in  what  direction? — A.  After  all 
of  them  had  passed  up  from  P'ourteenth  street,  from  the  Cowen  house, 
say,  after  a  little  I  heard  shooting  up  in  the  direction  of  the  town  that 
the  Miller  Hotd  is  in,  or  the  saloons.  Just  whereabouts  up  there  I 
could  not  tell ;  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  About  how  far  was  your  window  from  the-rear  of  the  Leahy 
Hotel  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  in  feet,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  more  than  15  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  the  rear  room  of  the  second  story  of  the  hotel  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next  to  the  alley  ? — A.  Next  to  the  alley. 

Q.  Your  window  fronted  on  Fourteenth  street,  as  I  understand 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  window  out  of  your  room  fronting  on  the 
alley? — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Was  there  any  other  window  in  your  room  except  the  one  on 
Fourteenth  street? — A.  There  is  one  on  the  opposite  side. 

Q.  On  the  opposite  side  ? — A.  From  the  other  window. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  next  room  to  you  ? — ^A.  Judge  Parks. 

Q.  Ehiring  the  shooting,  or  immediately  after  the  shooting,  did  he 
speak  to  you,  or  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  in  his  own  room. 
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Q.  Was  he  up  when  he  spoke  to  you? — A.  He  was  up,  and  when 
the  soldiers  passed  on  by  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  talked  to  him,  and 
he  said  tiiat  they  were  negro  soldiers,  and,  furthermore,  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  his  window  and  he  called  me  to  his  window  and 
told  me  that  they  were  shooting  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  men  had  passed  on  up  the  alley  ? — 
A.  That  was  just  about  the  time  that  they  were  shooting  up  about  the 
saloon,  about  that  part  of  town. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  of  his  window  to  see  if  you  could  see  any  shots* 
down  towards  the  barracks  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  ? — ^A.  I  saw  the  flashes  and  beard  the  reports 
of  about  two  or  three  shots. 

Q.  Where  did  those  shots  appear  to  be,  looking  from  his  window 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  post? — A.  They  appeared  to  be  about  in, 
I  believe,  B  barracks — that  is,  the  first  on  the  left  from  the  entrance 
as  you  go  in. 

Q.  That  would  be  B  Company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appeared  to  be  about  at  the  end  of  that  barracks? — A.  The 
second  gallery. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Parks's  window,  next  to  yours? — A.  Next  to 
mine. 

Q.  Looking  out  of  his  window,  would  you  look  into  the  gallery  of 
B  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  Were  there  anv  houses  in  that  direction,  or  anything  to  obstruct 
the  view? — A.  Notliing;  no,  sir.  We  looked  between  the  Cowen 
house  and  the  annex  to  the  hotel,  there;  but  there  is  some  20  feet 
distance  between  them. 

Q.  You  had  a  full  view  of  the  barracks  from  that  window? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  good  view.  You  could  not  see  just  a  few  feet  of 
one  end  of  the  barracks,  but  you  could  see  almost  the  whole  of  B  Com- 
pany barracks. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  the  men  passed  up  the  alley  and  Judge 
Parks  called  your  attention  to  this  firing?  '\\Tiat  did  you  next  do? — 
A.  After  I  looked  and  saw  those  shots  from  his  window,  I  stepped 
back  in  my  room  and  was  dressing,  and  I  saw  about  two  or  three 
more  shots  from  my  window  from  the  gallery  of  the  barracks,  and 
about  that  time  Mrs.  Leahy  said  she  was  going  over  and  get  the 
Cowen  family. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Cowen  or  any  of  her  family  had 
screamed  or  given  an  alarm  that  they  wanted  somebody  to  come  to 
their  relief? — A.  Well,  Mrs.  Cowen  came  out  to  the  front  gate  and 
screamed.  I  do  not  remember  of  hearing  her,  but  Mrs.  Leahy  said 
she  was  going  over  after  her,  and  Judge  Parks  and  I  told  her  if  she 
would  wait  until  we  could  get  enough  clothes  on  to  go  out  into  the 
street,  we  would  go  on  over,  but  she  did  not  wait. 

By  Senator  Soott: 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Cowen  hollered,  if  you  did  not 
hear  her? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  did  not  hear  her. 

By  Senator  Fraziek: 
Q.  You  did  not  notice  her? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  Mrs.  Leahy  said  that  she  was  calling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  and  bring  them,  or  did  Mrs.  Leahy  go  and  bring 
them  over? — A.  Mrs.  Leahy  went  and  brought  them  over. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  at  any  other  time  that  night? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  after  this  that  you  saw  them? — A.  Just 
before  I  left  my  room  I  saw  about  four  or  five  nigger  soldiers  running 
back  to  the  post.  They  had  their  guns  slinging  in  one  arm.  I 
mean  their  guns  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  running,  and  they 
had  them  at  arm's  length  [indicating! . 

Q.  Who  called  your  attention  to  that,  if  anyone  did? — A.  Mrs, 
Leahy's  daughter  and  sister. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  They  were  in  the  room  next  to  Eliza- 
beth street. 

Q.  Does  that  face  on  Thirteenth  street,  too? — ^A.  Thirteenth. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  Thirteenth  street? 

By  Senator  Fkazieb  : 

Q.  No;  that  is  my  mistake.  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Fourteenth 
street:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  of  your  window  then,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  four  or  five  men  running  down  towards  the 
post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  the  alley  in  the  direction  of  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Parks  see  those  men,  do  jou  know  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  ne  did  or  not.    I  think  he  did,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Had  the  firing  ceased,  then? — ^A.  Well;  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  had  or  not,  but  it  was  uptown ;  so  far  up  that  I  might  not  have  paid 
any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  It  had  either  ceased,  or  you  were  not  noticing  it  at  that 
time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  long  or  a  short  time  after  these  men  had  passed  up  the 
alley,  after  they  had  shot  into  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Well,  it  was 
about  five  minutes  after  they  had  left  the  Cowen  house,  after  they  had 
shot  into  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate  of  the  time,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not 
know.     I  did  not  time  it. 

Q,  What  did  you  do  after  that? — ^A.  I  went  downstairs,  and  went 
uptown  to  the  Tillman  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  Tillman's  saloon? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  the 
outside.  Judge  Parks  and  I  went  up  to  get  Mr.  Cowen.  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Cowen,  and  so  I  did  not  go  inside,  but  Judge  Parks  went 
inside  to  hunt  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  I  stayed  there  a  very 
short  time,  and  I  left    I  did  not  wait  for  Judge  Parks. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  of  people  about  the  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  a  crowd  there. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  at  any  other  time  that  night,  after 
that? — ^A.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  shooting  I  saw  the 
patrol. 

Q.  You  mean  a  company  of  soldiers? — A.  A  company  of  soldiers; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — ^A.  I  saw  them  in  front  of  the  Leahy 
Hotel. 

Q.  Were  they  in  charge  of  an  oflScer? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  an  officer, 
a  white  officerj  but  Mayor  Combe  and  his  brother  were  with  them. 
They  stopped  ]ust  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  You  mean  the  company  halted  just  in  front  of  the  hotel? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  the  back  end,  the  rear  of  the  company,  just  about  in 
front  of  the  gate. 

Q.  Just  in  front  of  the  gate? — A.  To  the  left  of 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remark  made  by  any  negro  soldier  at  that 
time ;  and  if  so,  what  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Leahy  and  I  were 
standing  in  the  gateway,  and  a  negro  soldier  made  this  remark.  He 
said,  "  We  will  come  back  to-morrow  and  finish  the  rest  of  the  " — 
well,  I  will  say — "  the  rest  of  the  whites  up."  I  am  not  giving  his 
exact  words  there. 

Q.  Did  he  use  an  opprobrious  epithet  of  some  kind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  head  of  the  company,  towards  the  barracks  or  up 
towards  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Towards  the  barracks,  up  just  about 
the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Fourteenth. 

Q.  And  the  rear  of  the  company  was  just  about  in  front  of  this 
Leahy  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  column  stopped,  or  was  it  marching? — ^A,  What  was 
your  question  ? 

Q.  Had  the  column  stopped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Had  the  company  stopped? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  stopped 
there  for  some  time. 

Q.  ^Vhere  was  Mayor  Combe? — ^A.  He  stopped  just  when  the  com- 
pany stopped. 

Q.  At  the  head  of  the  column  ? — A.  Mayor  Combe  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  column,  and  he  went  on  and  had  a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Leahy, 
and  then  passed  on  up  to  the  head  of  the  company,  and  was  talking 
up  there  with  some  one;  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Was  anyone  up  there  about  that  gate,  except  you  and  Mrs. 
Leahy,  about  that  time,  except  the  soldier  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oaterman  : 

Q.  Does  the  rear  of  the  hotel  extend  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  extends  clean  to  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  hotel, 
at  the  alley,  there,  is  a  woodshed. 

Q.  Did  your  window  look  out  onto  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
out  into  Fourteenth  street,  my  window,  and  it  is  right  in  front  of 
the  Cowen  gate. 

Q.  Could  you  look  over  the  Cowen  house  into  the  barracks? — ^A.  I 
could  see  the  roof  of  the  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  from  your  window  you  could  see  the  shooting 
in  Company  B  barracks? — A.  Well,  I  could  see  barracks  B  up  to 
the  right,  looking  from  my  window  to  the  right  I  could  see  a  part  of 
the  barracks. 
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Q.  Over  the  upper  comer  of  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Yes;  to  the 
right  of  the  Cowen  house. 

By  Senator  Tauaferbo  : 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  open  space  back  of  these  buildings,  both  on  the 
allev  and  Elizabeth  street,  so  that  you  could  look  from  where  you  were 
to  tJie  barracks,  see  from  where  you  were  to  the  barracks,  between  the 
Cowen  house  and  the  house  that  is  on  the  comer?  You  could  see 
through  there? — A.  Yes;  I  could  see  a  portion  of  one  of  the  barracks, 
I  do  not  remember  which  one;  a  very  small  portion  of  the  comer,  the 
comer  of  the  barracks,  upstairs. 

Q.  By  looking  over  the  vacant  lot,  on  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes;  by 
looking  over  the  house. 

By  Senator  Ovterman  : 

Q.  Those  houses  front  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  then  there  would 
be  a  space  behind  which  would  be  vacant,  which  would  give  you  a 
space  over  which  you  could  see?  The  houses  front,  some  of  them, 
on  Elizabeth  street  and  some  of  them  on  the  alley,  and  that  would 
leave  nothing  on  the  rear  of  those  lots  of  those  houses  fronting  on 
Elizabeth  street  and  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  give  you  an  open  space  to  look  through,  would 
it  !f — A-  There  was  an  open  space  between  the  Cowen  house  and  the 
house  up  above  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets. 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  map  there,  and  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  just  exactly  your  range  of  vision  and  how 
you  could  see  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Feazieh  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  Leahy  Hotel?  Was  your  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
hotel  at  substantially  the  point  at  which  I  am  pointing  now? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q-  That  is  the  Cowen  house  is  it,  fronting  on  Elizabeth  streot 
[indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  looking  from  your  window,  it  fronted  on  the  alley,  did  it 
not  I — A.  No,  sir;  the  Cowen  house  fronted  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  It  fronted  on  Fourteenth  street.  And  looking  from  your  win- 
dow, did  your  vision  extend  from  the  Cowen  house  to  the  rear  of  the 
larnrnks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  same  from  Judge  Parks's  window? — ^A.  His 
window  was  just  about  6  or  8  feet  from  mine. 

Q.  And  nearer  towards  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  from  either  one  of  those  windows  a  portion  of 
B  Company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Please  just  take  that  rod  there  and  explain  to  the  committee 
how  you  did  see  and  what  direction  you  looked. — ^A.  Just  about  this 
way,  dong  here  [indicating].    I  could  see  the  portion  from  about 
hen  to  about  there  of  the  barracks  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  is,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ahout  the  middle ;  but  nearly  all  the  barracks  except  maybe  the  two 
ends.    I  could  see  the  central  part  of  B  barracks. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  C!ould  you  see  the  lower  story  of  the  barracks,  or  the  upper 
story? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  see  both.  I  could  see  the  ground,  out 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  house  or  dwelling  or  store  fronting  on  Four- 
teenth street  on  the  side  of  the  Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is 
one  right  here  on  the  comer  [indicating].  There  is  about  20  feet,  I 
suppose,  between  the  two  walls — ^between  the  two  buildings. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  is  that  house  ? — A.  It  is  an  annex  to  the  Leahy  HoteL 

Q.  A  part  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  in  that  part  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  which  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  Leahy  Hotel  fronting  on 
Fourteenth  street? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  without  counting. 

Q.  Count,  and  tell  me. — ^A.  There  were  three  upstairs,  and  down- 
stairs  

Q.  I  am  talking  about  upstairs.  Where  was  your  room,  up- 
stairs?— X.  It  was  the  last  on  the  second  story,  next  to  the  alley. 

Q.  Yes;  you  were  next  to  the  alley.    Does  that  figure  that  is  dis- 

Elayed  there  on  the  map  indicate  the  relation  of  that  rear  end  of  the 
leahy  Hotel  to  the  Cowen  house,  according  to  your  recollection?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  large  was  your  room? — ^A.  It  was  rather  small. 

Q.  How  small?  Give  us  its  dimensions. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly.    It  is  about  8  by  12  or  8  by  10. 

Q.  Eight  by  12.  Which  way  was  the  8  feet,  on  the  front,  on  Four- 
teenth street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  narrower A.  I  suppose  it  is  more  than  8  feet;  about 

10  feet.    I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  not  more  than  10  at  the  outside? — A.  Eight  or  ten. 

Q.  How  does  your  bed  stand  in  that  room  ? — A.  It  stands  with  the 
head  of  the  bed  up  towards  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  And  towards  the  alley  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  were  you  back  in  the  room  from  the  window  f — 
A.  Right  at  the  window,  about  half  a  foot 

Q.  Was  that  window  up  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  have  a  screen  in  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  screen  in  it?     It  was  warm  weather? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  mosquitoes  there  ? — A.  Not  at  that  time,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  You  looked  right  out  of  your  window  across  the  street  to  the 
Cowen  house,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  your  window  was  immediately 
opposite  the  gate  to  the  Cowen  house,  did  you  not? — A.  The  best  I 
remember,  it  is. 

Q.  So  that  your  window  was  about  opposite  where  I  am  now  point- 
ing, was  it  not;  that  is,  opposite  the  gate  immediately  in  the  center 
of  the  Cowen  house  [indicating]  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Cowen  house  gate  is  right  in  the  center.    It  might  be. 

Q.  We  have  a  picture  of  it  here.  Let  us  see  if  you  can  recognize 
it— A.  If  it  is  not  directly  in  front  of  my  window,  it  is  nearly  so. 
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Q,  Immediately  opposite? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  second  story.  How  high  is  the  Cowen  house  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  one-story  house,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  roof  tnat  runs  up  to  a  comb  in  the  ordinary  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  out  of  your  window  were  you  as  high  as  the  comb  of 
that  house? — A.  I  could  see  over  the  Cowen  house.  I  could  see  the 
top  of  the  roof  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Is  that  a  picture  of  the  Cowen  house  [showing  witness  photo- 
graph] ? — ^A.  That  one  on  the  left,  I  think,  is. 

Q.  That  is  a  picture  of  the  Cowen  house.  Do  you  know  where  the 
gate  is  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  as  a  correct  picture,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  immediately  in  the  center  of  the  house,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  right  opposite  that,  and  looked  right  across. — 
A.  I  was  right  opposite  that,  and  it  may  be  I  was  to  the  right  of  that. 
I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  remember  about  it. 

Q.  If  your  window  was  in  the  center  of  your  room,  and  you 
looked  out  of  the  window A.  It  is  not  in  the  center. 

Q.  Where  is  it? — ^A.  It  is  next  to  the  partition. 

Q.  Next  to  the  partition.  That  is,  it  is  closer  to  the  end  towards 
Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  How  much  is  it  out  of  the  center? — A.  About  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  2  feet  towards  the  alley  from  the  partition. 

Q.  So  that  being  where  it  was,  you  would  see  less  of  the  alley  look- 
ing out,  but  you  could  more  certamly  avoid  the  Cowen  house  looking 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  farther  away  from  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  another  view  of  the  Cowen  house  showing  the  gate. 
The  gate  is  in  the  center  of  the  house,  is  it  not?  That  is  all  that  I 
am  asking  you  about  now. — ^A.  That  does  not  show  all  of  the  picture 
there  [indicating  on  photograph]. 

Q.  It  does  not  show  all,  but  there  is  the  hallway  [indicating  on 
photograph].  Never  mind,  if  you  do  not  know  about  that.  The 
picture  will  show  for  itself.  You  had  just  retired  when  the  shooting 
commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  at  once  got  up  and  looked  out  at  your  window? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  mouth  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall  you  can  not  tell? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  in  all  were  fired  then? — ^A.  They  were  scatter- 
ing shots.  There  were  about  ten  or  fifteen  fired,  but  there  were 
kind  of  volleys. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  your  room  until  all  those  shots  had  been 
fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  was  it  you  went  to  Judge  Parks's  room  ?  Imme- 
diately after  those  shots  had  been  fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it? — A.  I  did  not  time  it,  but  it  was  after  thosd 
two  men  ran  up  and  shot  into  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  those  shots  were  fired  that  the  men  ran 
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up  the  alley  and  fired  into  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Maybe  a  minute, 
or  maybe  not  so  long. 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  towards  the  alley.  Did  you  hear  any 
noise  that  attracted  your  attention  and  made  you  look  in  that  direc- 
tion?— ^A.  Nothing;  only  some  shots  about  that  portion  of  the  alley. 

Q.  You  heard  some  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  out  onto  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  looked  out  onto  Elizabeth  street  if  you  had 
wanted  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  nothing  to  make  me  look  out 
that  way. 

Q.  You  looked  out  and  saw  two  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  measure  on  here  with  a  scale.  They 
came  up  the  alley  to  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  you  saw  them  come  to  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  they  take  position  to  do  the  firing? — ^A.  About 
6  feet  down  into  the  alley,  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  6  feet  down  in  the  alley  on  the  side  of  Fourteentii 
street,  next  to  the  garrison  ? — ^A.  Five  or  6  feet. 

Q.  Then  they  did  not  cross  Fourteenth  street  before  they  fired  into 
the  Cowen  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  fired  into  the  Cowen  house  from  the  alley  and  from  a 
point  immediately  opposite,  across  the  allw  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  on  tne  opposite  side.  ELow  near  were  they  to  the 
Cowen  house? — A.  They  were  in  the.  alley  when  they  were  shooting, 
and  right  up  to  it,  opposite  from  it. 

Q.  They  were  6  feet  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  about  the  position  of  this  doorway  or  window  in  this  house 
[indicating]. 

Q.  That  IS  the  Garza  house? — A.  That  is  the  Garza  house. 

Q.  Yes.^A.  They  were  just  about  either  here  or  there,  I  do  not 
know  which  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  But  they  were  close  to  the  nouse  on  that  side  of  the  alley? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  These  were  the  two  men? — ^A.  They  were  not  in  the  center  of 
the  alley,  but  nearer  the  Garza  house. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  what  that  was.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
they  were  on  that  side  of  the  alley,  next  to  the  house?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
nearer  to  the  house. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  they  stand  there? — ^A.  They  stood  there 
until  they  fired  about  two  or  three  shots  apiece. 

Q.  Then,  you  saw  them  load  and  reload  ? — ^A.  I  saw  them  shoot  and 
then  reload. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  reloading? — A.  I  mean  putting  in  new 
cartridges. 

Q.  Now,  describe  what  you  saw  in  that  respect. — ^A.  The  guns  were 
evidently  empty.  I  could  not  see  it  clearly,  but  took  it  to  oe  a  clip, 
because  they  only  put  in  one  time.  Then  they  fired  about  five  times 
each. 

Q.  Each  fired  five  times,  and  then  loaded  again? — A.  Loaded 
again ;  but  one  of  them  had  trouble  with  his  gun,  and  he  stepped  over 
towards  the  other  one,  and  held  his  gun  up  this  way,  and  both  of  them 
together  worked  on  it. 
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Q.  You  saw  them  fire,  and  each  of  them  fired  about  three  shots? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  that  seemed  to  empty  the  cartridges  they  had  in  the 
magazine,  and  you  saw  them  put  in  new  dips  and  they  fired  each 
five  times? — A.  I  do  not  say  wliether  it  was  five  times  or  four  times 
or  six  times,  but  along  about  that. 

Q.  And  tiien  they  put  in  clips  again?; — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  were  putting  in  clips  the  second  time,  that  was 
when  one  of  them  cot  into  trouble  with  his  gun? — A  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  held  nis  gun  up  to  the  other,  and  got  him  to  help  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  stooping  over,  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  They  were  down  in  the  alley,  yet?  They  had  not  moved  out  of 
ih©  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  your  window  ? — A.  When  they  loaded  the  sec- 
ond time  they  were  up,  a  few  steps  up ;  not  very  far,  then. 

Q.  Very  close  to  the  same  place? — A.  Very  close  to  the  same  place 
as  before. 

Q.  You  saw  them  load  the  first  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  step  up  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  they  loaded  the  second  time  they  had  stepped  up? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  they  stepped  up  before  they 
loaded  the  second  time? — ^A.  Tney  loaded,  you  might  as  well  say, 
right  at  the  same  spot 

Q.  You  never  told  anybody  of  their  stepping  up  in  that  way  before, 
did  you,  until  now? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not 
They  were  mighty  near  the  same  spot. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  distinctly? — A.  No,  sir;  not  distinctly;  but 
that  is  the  best  of  my  impression. 

Q.  That  is  the  impression  you  have  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  this;  a  dark  night,  was  it  not?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  dark  night? — A.  It  was  an  ordinarily  dark  night. 

Q.  Was  it  not  more  than  ordinarily  dark  ? — A.  It  was  light  enough 
to  see  pretty  good. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  the  alley  to  the  rear  of  the  Leahy  Hotel, 
as  it  is  indicated  on  this  map  ? — A  I  never  measured  it,  but  I  judge 
it  is  not  over  15  feet. 

Q.  Then  you  were  some  7  or  8  feet  farther  out,  where  your  win- 
dow was? — A.  No,  sir;  from  my  window  to  the  end  I  jud^  is  about 
10  or  15  feet. 

Q.  Ten  or  15  feet.    Can  you  tell  how  long  that  would  be? 

Senator  BnLKELBr  (after  measuring  on  map  with  scale).  It  is  just 
an  inch  to  the  end. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  how  far  would  it  be  from  the  rear  of  the  Leahy 
Hotel  to  the  alley?  That  would  be  30  feet,  and  then  10  feet  farther 
back  to  your  window  would  be  40  feet,  would  it  not  ? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  40  feet  from  my  window  to  the  alley. 

Senator  Fobakee.  We  have  this  map  which  was  given  to  us  as 
official. 
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Senator  Overman.  That  map  shows  that  the  Cowen  house  is  right 
on  Fourteenth  street,  but  the  evidence  is  that  it  is  back  quite  a  little 
from  Fourteenth  street. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Cowen  house  stands  a  little  off  from  the 
alley. 

Senator  Overman.  From  the  alley  and  from  Fourteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  far  does  the  Leahy  Hotel  stand  from  Fourteenth  street  ? — 
A.  From  Fourteenth  street? 

.  Q.  Yes.    Does  it  come  right  out  to  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  No,  sir.    It 
goes,  I  reckon,  about  6  or  8  feet  from  it,  the  side  of  it. 

Q.  The  fence  immediately  in  front  of  it  is  right  on  the  sidewalk, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  measurements  we  have  made,  your  window 
is  about  40  feet  from  the  alley  ? — A.  It  could  not  have  been  that,  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  this  street  is  only  40  feet  wide. 

Q.  No;  but  I  am  talking  aboilt  the  distance  from  your  window  out 
to  the  alley. — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  it  is  40  feet. 

Q.  According  to  the  measurements  which  have  been  made,  that  is 
the  distance — 40  feet — so  that  we  will  assume  that.  Then  this  alley 
is  how  wide  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  it  is  narrow. 

Q.  It  is  20  feet  wide,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  How  wide  would  you  judge  it  is? — ^A.  I  should  judge  it  is 
about  15  feet. 

Q.  Fifteen  feet?— A.  Or  maybe  20  feet  It  is  hardly  20  feet  I 
never  measured  it  and  have  never  been  in  it  but  once  or  twice,  but 
from  the  looks  of  it  it  is  about  half  as  wide  as  the  street. 

Q.  On  this  officialplat  that  is  ^ven  us  here,  the  alley  is  shown  as 
being  20  feet — ^A.  "Well,  maybe  it  is. 

Q.  And  the  street  as  40  feet  wide. — A.  Maybe  it  is. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  alley  is  80  feet  wide  and  you  were  40  feet  from 
the  alley,  you  would  have  been  50  feet  from  where  these  men  were, 
would  you  not? 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  think  he  testified  that  his  window  was  in 
the  end,  about  10  feet  back. 

Senator  Foraker.  No ;  there  is  no  window  looking  out  at  the  rear. 
His  window  fronts  out  on  Fourteenth  street,  10  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  building. 

The  Witness.  There  are  three  windows  back  there  in  that  portion 
of  the  building,  and  my  window  is  about  there  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  told  us  that  it  was  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  building 
a  while  ago  ? — ^A.  I  told  you  I  thought  it  was  about  10  feet. 

Q.  And  you  told  us  that  it  was  nearer  to  the  Elizabeth  street  side 
than  the  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  to  look  at  those  men  you  had  to  look  across  a  street  40 
feet  wide,  diagonally,  and  then  across  an  alley  20  feet  wide,  which 
would  make  60  feet — A,  I  do  not  know.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing. 
I  saw  them. 

Q.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  saw  them. — A,  I  don't  know 
about  60  feet. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  Now,  you  saw  them  rimning  up  this 
alley  liefore  they  got  to  this  firing  place  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  you  look  across  from  the  place  where  you  were  located 
yourself  and  see  them  rumiing  up  the  alley? — ^A.  I  could  see  about 
one-third  of  the  way  down  that  alley. 

Q.  One-third  of  tne  way  down  that  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one-thii'd 
or  one-fourth. 

Q.  How  fasfc  were  they  running? — ^A.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  could 
see  nearly  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  C!owen  house ;  but  looking  at  this 
map,  it  will  not  show  it  this  way. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  see  farther  than  that  map  would  indicate. 
How  fast  were  these  men  running? — ^A.  Not  very  fast.  They  were 
stepping  along  and  holding  their  guns  this  way  [indicating] ;  not 
very  fast. 

Q.  They  were  running? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  get  from  the  point  where  you 
first  saw  them  to  the  point  where  they  stopped  and  did  this  firing?— 
A.  They  were  running  along,  not  fast,  but  not  slow. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  a  second  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  judge. 

Q.  There  were  only  two  of  these  men? — A.  Only  two  at  first. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  saw? — A.  At  first. 

Q.  And  they  stopped  and  fired  three  shots  each  into  the  Cowen 
house? — A.  Two  or  three  shots  each. 

Q.  And  that  seemed  to  exhaust  the  cartridges  in  their  magazines, 
and  then  they  put  in  new  clips? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  of  tnem  did  thati — A.  Put  in  new  clips;  reloaded. 

Q.  Yes;  and  then  they  fired  five  times  each? — ^A.  About  that 
number. 

Q.  They  fired  until  they  appeared  to  have  exhausted  those,  and 
then  they  put  in  new  clips  again  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  were  putting  in  the  new  clips  the  second  time, 
one  of  them  got  into  trouble  with  his  gun  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.-  You  could. distinctly  see  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  hold  up  his  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  matter? — ^A.  It  had  hung  about  the 
breech,  something  in  there. 

Q.  Something  that  hung  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  not  fired  ?  There  was  not  any  difficulty  about  firing, 
was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  shots  went  one  right  after  another? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  them  working  the  magazine,  the  bolt? — 
A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  You  could  hear  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  all  that  trouble^  and  all  this,  occurred  before  you  saw  this 
bunch  of  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  yet  left  your  window  ? — A.  I  had  not  yet  left 
my  window ;  no,  sir. 

"Q.  When  did  you  see  that  bunch  of  men? — ^A.  After  these  two 
men  had  passed  along  across  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  the  two  men,  after  they  got  their  guns  fixed,  crossed 
Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them? — A.  I  did  not  watch  them.  They  went  up  that 
way.  ■    ' 

Q.  Did  you  not  watch  them? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  could,  yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  watch  them? — A.  Until  they  got  about  the 
comer  of  the  alley  and  Fourteenth  street. 
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Q.  You  had  no  window  in  your  room  looking  out  that  way,  and  you 
could  not  s»e  them  except  by  looking  out  of  the  window  on  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And,  then,  niy  wall  is  about  2  feet  thick,  and  I 
could  not  see  them  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Your  waU  is  how  thick? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  about  2  feet 
thick. 

Q.  ]£  that  a  brick  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  built  for  a  fort,  or  what? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  an 
old  Spanish  building. 

Q.  They  crossed  Fourteenth  street  and  went  up  the  alley  some- 
where?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  after  that  any  more? — A.  Not  then. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  find  out  about  this  bunch  of  men.  Where 
did  they  come  from? — ^A.  That  bunch  of  men  came  the  same  way  as 
the  two  men  did. 

Q.  After  the  two  men  disappeared,  that  bunch  of  men  came? — A. 
They  came  right  up  this  way  and  turned  the  comer  here  [indicating], 
about  the  middle  of  the  street  here. 

Q.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  they  do? — ^A.  There  were  about  eight  or 
ten,  or  somewhere  along  there,  I  don't  know  just  how  many. 

Q.  In  that  bunch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  see  that  they  were  in 
their  khaki  uniforms. 

Q.  How  were  these  two  men  dressed? — A.  Both  of  them  were 
dressed  in  khaki. 

Q.  You  saw  that  distinctly? — ^A.  Khaki;  yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  street  lamp  or  a  light,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  in 
front  of  where  those  two  men  stood  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  that  they  were  negroes,  too  ? — A.  I  could  Bee 
that  they  were  black. 

Q.  That  they  were  black  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  hats  or  caps? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
tliOT  had  hats  or  caps. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  whether  those  two  men  had  on  hats  or 
caps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  fire  those  eight  shots  apiece? — 
A.  They  stayed  there  a  little  bit;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Q.  Long  enough  to  fire  eight  shots  apiece? — ^A.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  tney  reloaded  after  they  fired. 

Q.  And  they  stayed  long  enough  to  reload,  too?  Did  they  stay 
there  ipore  than  two  minutes  ? — A.  Well,  maybe  more  than  thaL 

Q.  Did  they  run  off,  or  walk? — A.  They  went  in  a  full  run. 

Q.  They  went  in  a  full  run  as  soon  as  they  started  ? — ^A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Then,  when  they  first  came  up,  how  were  they  coming,  run- 
ning or  walking? — A.  They  were  running  slowly. 

Q.  They  were  running  slowly.  About  where  did  you  first  see 
them? — A.  I  saw  them  about  here  I  suppose  findicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  about  10  or  15  feet  down  in  the  alley? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  far. 

Q.  Eight  or  10  feet?— A.  About  8  or  10  feet. 
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Q.  You  saw  them  in  the  alley  opposite  the  Cowen  house,  8  or  10 
feet  down  in  the  alley,  before  they  reached  Fourteenth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  Aiid  there  were  about  how  many  of  them  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  less  than  eight  or  more  than  fifteen. 

Q.  And  they  marched  around  and  took  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  right  under  your  window  ? — ^A.  When  they  got  here,  about 
the  middle  of  the  street,  they  stopped  right  facing  the  Cowen  house, 
and  some  of  them  might  have  been  facing  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? — ^A.  And  they  acted  like  they  were  unde- 
cided. 

Q.  Undecided  what  to  do? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  do  anything? — ^A.  I  heard  a  command,  or  somebody 
holler,  from  up  here  in  the  alley,  "  Come  here,"  or  something  like 
ttiat;  I  don't  remember  the  words,  but  something  like  that 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  do? — ^A.  They  seemed  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  turned  around  to  look  that  way.  Then  they  were  &cing, 
some  of  them,  towards  my  window,  that  way. 

Q-  What  did  they  do  then  ?— A.  Part  of  them  started  up  that  way. 

Q.  And  did  they  do  any  firing  at  that  point? — A.  One  or  two  of 
them — ^two  or  three — ^shot  at  the  Cowen  house.  I  stepped  back  in  my 
room,  and  where  they  went  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  out  of  the  window  when  they  fired  one  or  two 
shots  at  the  Cowen  house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  just  stepped  back  that 
way. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  they  fire  into  the  Cowen  house,  then? — ^A. 
Judging  from  the  sound,  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  shots. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  any  shots  into  your  house? — A.  There  were  two 
fired  into  the  back  of  my  room,  but  I  do  not  know  when. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cowen  during  that  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  only  three  or  four  weeks? — ^A.  I  went  there 
on  July  9. 

Q.  And  this  was  August  13.  You  had  not  gotten  acquainted  with 
the  town? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  Mr.  Cowen  to  know  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  become  acquainted  with  Judge  Parks? — ^A.  He 
had  the  room  next  to  mine. 

Q.  Yes.    Towards  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  the  next  room  to  you  on  that  floor? — A.  No  one  had 
that  room. 

Q.  That  was  a  vacant  room.  That  extended  out  on  Elizabeth 
street  towards  Fourteenth? — ^A.  No,  sir;  this  way  [indicating],  that 
is  one  story. 

Q.  That  is  only  one  story,  that  is  the  Elizabeth  street  front? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  second  story  on  that  part? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  went  into  his  room  ? — A.  After  I  heard  shoot- 
ing up  in  this  part  of  the  town,  somewhere.  I  took  it  to  be  in  the 
neighooehood  of  the  Miller  Hotel  or  the  saloons. 

Q.  After  the  bunch  of  men  had  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

Q.  The  bunch  did  not  do  anything  except  to  fire  one  or  two  shots 
into  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  yoxi  sure  that  they  shot  into  the  Cowen  house  from  that 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  that  they  shot  into  the  Cowen  house 
from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  saw  them  raise  up  their  guns  that  way 
[indicating]. 

Q.  But  did  you  not  say  that  you  retreated  from  the  window  before 
they  fired? — ^A.  I  stepped  back. 

Q.  You  stepped  back,  but  still  you  kept  your  eyes  on  them  ? — A.  I 
stepped  back,  and  just  about  the  time  I  was  getting  back  from  where 
I  could  see  them,  they  fired.  Of  course  I  could  not  teU  whether  they 
took  direct  aim  at  the  Cowen  house  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  shot  into  the  Cowen  house  or  not  at 
all  from  that  side? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not,  but  I 
judge  they  did. 

Q.  You  simply  heard  some  guns  out  there? — A.  I  saw  them  take 
aim  at  the  Cowen  house — take  aim  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  after  they  left  you  went  into  Judge  Parks's  room  ? — A.  I 
opened  the  door  and  stood  m  the  room. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him? — A.  I  found  him  standing  up  in  his 
room. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  continue  to  occupy  that  room  after  this 
firing  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  about  two  weeks. 

Q,  He  fell  out  of  that  room,  did  he,  later,  and  lost  his  life? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  fall' out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  in  the  room  with  him  at  the  time  he  fell  out? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  there  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  suggestion  that  there  was  anybody  in  the 
room  with  him  when  he  fell  out  ? — ^A.  It  is  not  known  whether  there 
was  anyone  in  the  room  with  him  or  not. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  he  fell  out,  day  or  night? — A.  It  was  night; 
he  was  found  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  In  the  morning;  he  was  found  there. 

Q.  Who  found  him  ? — A.  I  think  a  policeman. 

Q.  Which  policeman? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  following  morning? — A.  I 
knew  it  as  soon  as  they  found  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  learn  it  as  soon  as  they  found  him  ? — A. 
Mayor  Combe  and  a  party  came  into  my  room. 

Q.  Why  did  they  come  to  your  room? — ^A.  To  see  if  I  knew  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  They  awakened  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  you  about  it? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it 

Q.  Where  was  the  body? — A.  Lying  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  On  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  not  been  moved  ? — A.  It  had  not  been  moved,  and  it  was 
not  moved  for  an  hour  or  two  later. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  and  look  at  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  see 
from  my  window. 
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Q.  Who  took  charge  of  him  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  nobody  in  par- 
tic^ar  took  charge  of  him. 

Q.  He  was  just  lying  there,  nobody  watching  him? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  somebody  there. 

Q.  You  went  into  his  room  and  looked  out  of  his  window  that 
night?  That  was  a  little  nearer  to  Elizabeth  street  than  yours? — 
A.  About  6  or  8  feet  nearer. 

Q.  From  that  window  you  could  see  by  the  Cowen  house  and  see 
B  barracks  ? — A.  From  my  own  window. 

Q.  From  your  own  window  you  could  see  from  the  end  of  the  gate 
np  to  about  the  middle  of  the  barracks,  could  you  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
I  could  see  a  portion  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  could  see  as  far  up  the  barracks 
as  the  middle.  Do  you  mean  from  your  own  window  you  could  see 
that,  or  from  Judge  Parks's  window? — A.  I  meant  I  could  see  the 
middle  of  those  two  posts,  but  not  that  end. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — A.  I  am  not  sure  I  could  see  that 
end  of  the  barracks  that  night,  but  I  am  sure  I  could  see  about  20 
feet  of  this  end  of  the  barrao^s. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Western  Unibn  telegraph  office  on  the  corner 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  two-story  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  directly  in  the  line  of  your  vision  looking 
towards  that  end  of  B  barracks,  next  to  the  gate? — A.  It  might 
knock  off  the  view  of  this  end  [indicating]. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  house  fronting  on  Elizabeth  street  and 
extending  back  to  the  Cowen  house? — A.  There  is  a  house  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  that? — ^A.  One  similar  to  the  Cowen 
house. 

Q.  A  one-story  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  dwelling  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

a.  WTio  lives  in  that  ? — A.  That  is  a  part  of  the  hotel. 
.  A  part  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sh*. 

Q.  And  that  was  one  story,  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  how  near  is  the  rear  of  that  annex  to  the  Cowen  house? — 
A.  It  is  just  about  like  the  Cowen  house.  It  goes  back  just  about 
that  far,  I  suppose  [indicating]. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  space  of  perhaps  20  feet  from  the  Cowen 
house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  So  that  if  you  saw  B  barracks  that  night,  or  if  you  can  see  B 
barrack  at  any  time,  it  is  by  looking  through  between  the  Cowen 
house  and  the  annex  to  the  Leahy  Hotel,  and  that  would  throw  your 
line  of  vision  to  about  the  center  of  B  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  either  end? — A.  You  could  see  the  end  this 
way ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  of  Judge  Parks  until  after  the  bunch 
of  men  had  disappeared  around  the  corner? — A.  I  stepped  in  there, 
and  he  was  standing  by  his  window. 

Q.  And  by  that  time  there  had  been  ten  or  fifteen  shots  fired  at  the 
mouth  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  had  been  ten  or  fifteen  shots  fired  by  the  men  you 
saw  standing  near  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  make  twenty  or  thirty  shots? — A.  They  fired 
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eight  shots  apiece,  about  sixteen  shots,  and  then  the  Hrst  shots,  I  do 
not  know  how  many,  just  scattering  shots,  I  should  say  fifteen  in 
number. 

Q.  There  had  been  thirty  or  forty  shots  fired,  and  then  they  had 
gone  up  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  them  firing  up  somewhere  towards  the  Miller 
Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  Judge  Parks's  room? — ^A.  While  I  was  in 
my  room. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to.  find  out  now  is,  what  was  going  on  when 
you  went  in  his  room  ? — ^A.  When  I  went  to  his  room  he  was  stand- 
ing near  his  window  looking  at  the  barracks,  and  he  called  me  and 
told  me  that  they  were  shooting  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  He  told  you  they  were  abooting  from  the  barracks,  and  you 
saw  what? — ^A.  I  saw  them  shoot  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Three  times,  was  it  not?  You  have  told  us  three  times. — A-  I 
would  not  say  any  certain  number. 

Q.  You  saw  three  or  four  shots,  you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two  or 
three — three  or  four. 

Q.  You  have  testified  repeatedly  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  citizens'  committee  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  the  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  Mr.  Purdy  also  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  told,  as  often  as  you  testified,  that  you  saw 
two  or  three  shots  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Apparently  from  the  barracks? — A.  From  Judge  Parks's  win- 
dow, and  then  I  went  back  to  my  window  and  saw  one  or  two  or  three 
shots  fired  after  that. 

Q,  After  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  saw  five  or  six  shots  fired  from  B  barracks? — A.  I 
did  not  say  that  I  saw  from  my  window  five  or  six  shots,  but  I  saw 
two  or  three  shots,  and  they  must  have  been  from  B  barracks. 

Q.  Are  you  not  confusing  things  a  little  ?  Did  you  see  two  or  three 
shots  fired  from  Judge  Parks's  room,  and  then  go  back  to  your  own 
room  later  stiU  and  see  two  or  three  more  shots  fired  from  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  I  went  back  to  my  own  room  and  was  standing  about  the 
center  of  the  room,  dressing,  when  I  saw  two  or  three  more  shots. 

Q.  Fired  from  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  somebody  go  and  get 
a  lantern  ofif  of  the  barracks,  and  it  must  have  been  lit,  b^use  I  do 
not  think  he  took  time  to  light  it,  and  he  ran  back  towards  the  stair- 
way with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  lights  in  the  barracks  at  all  when  you  first 
looked  out  from  Judge  Parks's  window? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AU  still,  and  all  quiet.  Did  you  hear  a  bugle  call  that  night t — 
A.  I  heard  several ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  the  first  one? — A.  Just  directly  after  the 
first  shot. 

Q.  Directly  after  you  saw  the  first  men  come  up  and  fire  into  the 
Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  after  those  first  shots  down  by  the  Cowen  house 
you  say  you  heard  a  bugle  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  was  there  not  immediately  a  great  deal  of  noise  over 
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in  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  a  noise  that  sounded  like  a 
wagon  or  a  cart. 

Q.  Where  did  that  seem  to  be? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  be  about  the 
middle  portion  of  B  barracks,  right  along  here,  somewhere;  maybe 
here  [indicating].    I  could  not  judge. 

Q.  I  ou  could  not  tell.  You  could  not  see  the  wagon  ? — ^A.  I  could 
not  see  it. 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  in  that  direction,  and  that  would  be  that 
way  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  it  was  pretty  dark,  and  you  could  not  see  that  far? — A. 
Nojsir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  that  made  that  noise? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  it  sound  like  an  iron  bed  on  a  wagon  making  that  noise? — 
A.  It  sounded  more  like  a  loaded  cart. 

Q.  It  sounded  so  that  you  could  hear  it  all  the  way  down  there 
in  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — A.  It  rattled  enough  so  that  I  took  it  to  be  the 
fire  department  down  there. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  the  fire  department? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
th^  have  a  station  along  somewhere  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Whatever  it  was,  you  located  it  about  B  barracl^? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  6  barracks.  - 

Q.  But  you  would  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it  was  at  the  east  or 
the  west  end  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  I  would  say  that  it  was  nearer  the 
east  than  it  was  the  west. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  heard  the  bugle  calls,  then  what  happened?  Was 
that  before  these  two. men  came  down  and  did  the  firmg? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  before  the  bunch  of  men  came  around  that  cor- 
ner?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  a  second  bugle  call  before  they  came  around 
the  comer? — ^A.  Just  after  the  first  they  blew  a  second. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  sounded  ? — ^A.  It  sounded  about  here,  at  B 
barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  bugle  call  out  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  hear  that.  ' 

Q.  If  the  bugle  was  sounded  the  first  time  at  the  guardhouse,  you 
did  not  hear  it^A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  if  I  did. 

Q.  Could  you  have  been  mistaken  as  to  where  it  was  located? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not ;  because  I  had  heard  bugle  calls  day  and  night 
down  there. 

Q.  And  you  are  very  familiar  with  them? — ^A.  And  every  night  I 
could  hear  taps. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  positive  it  was  at  B  barracks  where  the  first 
bugle  call  was? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  B  barracks  or  C  bar- 
ra^s. 

Q,  And  that  was  immediately  after  the  first  firing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  alley? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  could  not  have  been  at  the  guardhouse  ? — ^A.  The  one  I 
heard  could  not  have  been. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  one  you  heard? — ^A.  I  saw  four  or  five  men 
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running  back  towards  the  garrison,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later, 
I  took  it  to  be. 

Q.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  you  heard  the  second  bugle  call  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  in  that  neighborhood,  too.  I  think  it  was 
right  in  here,  back  here  somewhere  [indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  not  heard  any  bugle  call A.  In  between! 

Q.  None  in  between  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  a  third  call.  "When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was 
the  third  call. 

Q.  That  was  the  third  call.  When  was  the  second? — A.  The 
second  call  was  immediately  after  the  first. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  first? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  call  that 
I  had  never  heard  before. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  rolls  called  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard.  I  could  not  distinguish  what  they  were  saying,  I  could  not 
understand  what  they  were  saying  or  anything  like  that,  but  I 
heard  the  voices. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  They  were  along  here,  back  of  B  bar- 
racks, on  the  parade  ground,  at  the  side  of  the  oarracks. 

Q.  On  the  parade  ground  at  the  side  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  roll  being  called  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
the  voices  here. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  call  of  the  roll  behind  the  wall  below  the  gate, 
towards  the  river  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  only  one,  and  that  was  right 
on  theparade  ground,  in  front  of  B  barracks. 

Q.  When  the  firing  was  all  through,  you  went  with  Judge  Parks 
to  the  Tillman  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  look  after  Mr.  Cowen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Parks  knew  Mr.  Cowen  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been  nearly  an 
hour  later. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  when  he  found  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cowen  say  where  he  had  been? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  he  had  been  ? — A.  Just  before  the  shooting  he 
said  that  he  went  out  to  one  of  the  saloons. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  saloons  did  he  go? — A.  I  don't  know.. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  make  that  report? — A.  He  was  telling  it  at 
the  hotel,  just  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  Was  it  Tillman's  or  Crixell's  saloon? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it 
must  have  been  Cri;icell's.    It  was  not  Tillman's. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  in  that  saloon  when  the  firing  commenced  ?— 
A.  He  was  not  in  Tillman's;  I  think  I  remember  hearing  him  say 
that  he  was  in  Crixell's,  or  I  heard  somebody  say  he  was. 

Q.  He  heard  the  firing? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  ? — A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  what 
he  said,  because  I  believed  him  to  be  nearly  drunk. 

Q.  Nearly  drunk  ? — A.  I  believed  him  to  be  pretty  full,  that  is  the 
word. 

Q.  WTien  was  this? — A.  It  was  about  an  hour  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  Was  that  before  D  Company  had  gone  out  into  the  town? — ^A. 
That  was  afterwards,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell — did  you  hear  him  say,  or  hear  anybody  eLse  say, 
what  time  he  left  his  house  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  I  heard  him 
say.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  tell  what  he  was  doing  when  the  firing  was 
going  on  ? — A.  I  heard  him  tell,  but  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that! — ^A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  ask  him  why  he  did  not  go  home  when 
the  firing  seemed  to  be  right  at  his  house  f — A.  I  believe  Judge  Parks 
did,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  answer. 

Q.  That  did  not  impress  you?    He  was  drunk? — ^A.  He  was  drunk. 

Q.  What  had  he  been  drinking? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  but  after  he 
came  to  the  hotel  he  had  a  sandwich  ^in  his  bosom,  and  when  the 
shooting  commenced  he  said  that  he  put  it  in  there,  and  he  had  a 
bottle  of  beer,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  he  had  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  sure  that  he  had  a  bottle  of  whisky? — ^A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  big  was  it? — ^A.  A  50-cent  size. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  pint? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  pint.  Or  it  might  have 
Reen  a  smaller  size. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  of  that  ? — A.  He  had  not  opened  it  there. 
He  opened  it  at  the  hotel ;  he  and  his  wife. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  afterwards? — A.  After  the  patrol  had  gone 
back. 

Q.  This  was  at  the  Leahy  Hotel  that  he  opened  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  he  have  a  bottle  of  beer,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  it  may 
have  been  two  bottles.    I  did  not  pay  much  attention. 

Q.  Was  he  carrying  this  on  his  person? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  brought 
it  from  the  saloon. 

Q.  It  looked  like  he  was  fixed  up  for  the  night  ? — A.  It  looked  that 
way. 

Q.  Just  where  did  Judge  Parks  find  him? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where 
he  found  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  wife  ask  him  why  he  did  not  come  home  when 
he  heard  the  firing  ? — A.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  if  she  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Miss  Cowen  or  Mrs.  Cowen  or  anybody  else  speak 
about  what  Mr.  Cowen  was  doing  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  during  the  afternoon? — A.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  _ 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  him  say  anything  about  replenishing  his  ammu- 
nition in  the  afternoon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  a  gun  or  not? — A.  After  he  came 
to  the  hotel  he  went  over  to  his  residence  and  got  a  Winchester  gun. 

Q,  Out  of  his  residence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

tl.  What  did  he  do  with  that? — A.  He  brought  it  back  over  to  the 
hotel  and  then  he  sat  up  around  there  for  an  nour  or  so  more  after 
the  rest  of  the  people  there  at  the  hotel  had  gone  back  to  bed.  Well, 
he  sat  out  in  front  of  the  doorway  to  a  little  building  that  is  right 
in  front  here  of  Mrs.  Leahy's  [indicating  on  map] . 

Q.  TTiat  is  in  the  rear  ot  the  hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  sat  out  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  sat  out  at  the  door  there  in 
ft  chair  and  slept  that  way. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  did  not  go  home  that  night! — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them 
went  home. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  talk  about  the  negro  soldiers? — ^A.  Every- 
body was  telkinff  about  them. 

Q.  Did  he  tarn  about  them,  is  what  I  am  asking! — ^A.  Ho  talked 
about  them,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  remark  was  it  that  he  made,  anything  bad 
against  them ! — A.  It  was  not  so  bad. 

Q.  What  did  he  go  and  get  the  gun  for? — A.  He  was  afraid  of 
another  outbreak. 

Q.  Did  he  have  arms  with  him  when  you  found  him  at  the 
hotel  ? — A.  I  did  not  find  him.    Judge  Parks  found  him. 

Q.  Did  he  look  as  if  he  had  been  out,  marching  around  the  town? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  me  how  he  was  dressed? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  had  on  a  coat. 

Q.  No.   He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  the  light,  too,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  right  up  at  him. 

Q.  You  were  right  up  to  him,  and  you  did  not  look  at  him  to  see 
how  he  was  dressed? — A.  I  saw  how  he  was  dressed,  but  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  how  he  was  dressed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  on  a  hat  or  cap  that  night? — 
A.  I  think  he  had  on  a  hat,  but  it  was  of  no  importance,  ana  I  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  It  was  of  no  importance  how  he  was  dressed?  It  was  of  no 
importance  how  any  citizen  was  dressed  ? — ^A.  If  he  had  beaa  dressed 
anyway  peculiar,  I  would  have  noticed  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  pay  particular  attention  to  how  the 
soldiers  were  dressed? — ^A.  They  were  dressed  in  uniform. 

Q.  You  just  glanced  at  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  more  than  a 
glance  at  them. 

Q.  They  were  60  feet  away? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  away  they 
were. 

Q.  They  were  the  distance  away  from  you  from  your  window  to 
the  comer  of  the  alley? — X.  When  they  ran  across  here,  about  the 
middle  of  the  street,  that  put  them  a  great  deal  nearer  at  that  time, 
there,  anyway. 

Q.  How  much  nearer  did  it  put  them? — ^A.  Fully  15  feet,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  Fully  15  feet.  So  that  if  they  were  60  feet  away  when  they 
were  standing  over  here,  firing,  you  think  they  were  only  45  feet 
away  there,  and  you  could  see  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  running? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  take  long  for  them  to  pass  out  of  sight? — ^A.  They 
were  running  slowly. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  they  were  dressed. — A-  One  of  them  was  dressed 
with  leggings  and  the  khaki  pants  and  a  blue  shirt,  and  he  was  a 
black  negro. 

Q.  A  black  negro? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  black  negro;  and  he  had  on  leggings  and  khaki  pants 
and  a  blue  shirt? — A.  Yes ;  and  he  had  on  one  of  those  belts. 

Q.  A  belt;  and  a  gun  in  his  hand? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  now  tell  us  about  the  other. — ^A.  The  other  one  was  dressed 
the  same  way,  although  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  had  on  a  coat. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  leggings. — ^A.  He  had  on  the  leggings. 

Q.  Both  of  them  had  on  the  leggings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that ? — ^A.  "Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  noticed  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  be  mistaken  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  lamp  there  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  nearest  lamp  was  at  the  Elizabeth  street  comer  ? — A.  Yea, 
sir;  but  those  lamps  that  they  had  there,  if  they  had  had  a  dozen 
Moundyou  could  not  have  seen  any  better. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  did  not  make  any  light. 

Q.  They  did  not  make  any  light? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  candlepower  are  they? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  with  them,  that  they  do  not  make  any 
lig}it?-^A.  I  do  not  know.  If  a  man  was  standing  under  the  post 
<m  a  dark  night,  you  could  not  tell  who  he  was. 

Q.  These  lamps  are  all  the  same  kind,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  noticed  that  frequently,  that  a  man  would  be  stand- 
inffri^t  under  the  light? — A^  Not  frequently. 

Q.  But  you  have  noticed  it  enough  to  know  that  you  could  not 
recognize  him? — A.  On  a  dark  night  the  light  would  show  better 
than  oa  a  night  partly  dark. 

Q.  But  a  man  would  hare  to  stand  right  under  it  for  you  to  see 
who  he  was? — ^A.  If  he  would  stand  out  a  few  feet,  vou  might  tall. 

Q.  If  he  stood  right  under  it,  you  could  not  tell? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q^  How  far  from  that  post  would  that  lamp  throw  a  light,  a  ray 
«f  li^^t  that  would  illuminate  the  neighborhood  ? — A.  Not  very  far. 

Q.  Eight  or  ten  feet? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  noticed  it. 

Q.  But  very  little?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  So  that  yon  think  these  street  lamps,  one  at  Elizabeth  street  and 
another  on  Fourteenth  street  and  Washington,  240  or  250  feet  aw^ — 
260  feet  apart — would  not  help  much  in  seeing  anything? — ^A.  1  do 
not  think  they  would  help  one  bit. 

Q.  They  would  not  help  a  bit,  and  your  judgment  would  be  the 
same  as  to  all  the  lamps? — A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  mean  they  are  all  the  same  candlepower? — A.  I  suppose  so. 
Stme  might  bum  better  than  others.    They  are  oil  lamps. 

Q.  They  just  have  a  small  wick? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  believe 
therhave. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  kind  of  lamps  they  have  over  the  gate? — 
A  No,  sir;  I  believe  they  have  one  on  each  side  of  the  gate;  they 
are  oil  lamps,  too. 

Q.  You  never  noticed  them  especially  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  lamps  over  the  oig  gate  or  over  the  small  gate? — 
A  They  are  over  the  small  gate,  the  best  I  remember.  I  do  not 
know.   I  never  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Look  at  that  picture,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  gate 
[handing  witness  photograph].  Is  that  a  picture  of  the  gate.  I 
call  your  attention  to  picture  number  5  in  part  2  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155.    Is  that  a  picture  of  that  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  lamps  over  the  big  gate,  are  there,  according  to 
that  picture? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  small  ^te  [indicating]  ? — A.  That  is  the  small  gate. 

Q.  How  far  from  it  I— A.  I  do  not  Know  how  far  it  is. 

Q.  Doyouseeany  lamps  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  seem  to  be,  an  arch  [indicating  on  photo- 
graph] ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  light  or 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  that  night? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see? — A.  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Q.  ITow  many  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  saw  two;  I  saw  some  uptown. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  those  two? — A.  Those  two  came  to  the  hold 
just  about  the  time  the  firing  commenced  by  the  main  squad ;  or,  I 
do  not  know  just  when  they  came,  but  they  came  during  the  firing. 

Q.  During  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  when  they  came,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  upstairs  at  the  window  watching  the  soldiers? — 
A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Did  these  men  enter  the  hotel  from  the  Elizabeth  street  side? — 
A.  They  must  have. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  sec  them  at  all  ? — ^A.  Not  until  I  went  after  them 
to  take  them  out  of  the  bathroom. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  after  them? — ^A.  About  an  hour  and  a  half 
later. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  them? — ^A.  In  the  bathroom,  where  Mrs. 
Leahy  told  them  to  go. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there? — ^A.  They  were  hiding. 

Q.  What  were  they  hiding  in  there  for  when  there  was  trouble 
outside?— A.  Well— ;- 

Q.  Were  they  afraid  ? — ^A.  They  surely  were. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  still  alarmed? — ^A.  Well,  when  we  went 
after  them  they  would  not  come  out. 

Q.  They  would  not  come  out? — A.  And  there  was  a  policeman  who 
came  down  with  Judge  Parks,  somebody,  I  believe  the  chief  of  police, 
I  do  not  know  who  it  was,  but  he  stood  out  in  front  on  Elizabeth 
street,  and  Judge  Parks  went  back  there  and  told  them  to  come  out, 
that  the  shooting  was  all  over,  and  they  would  not  come  out.  They 
would  not  make  it  known  they  were  there.  They  would  not  act  like 
thev  knew  they  were  in  there ;  they  would  not  make  any  answer. 

Q.  They  seemed  not  to  want  anybody  to  know  tnat  they  were 
there? — A.  No.  And  then  Judge  Parks  went  back  and  got  another 
policeman,  and  the  policeman  weivt  back  there  and  got  them  out. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  chief  of  police.  Did  you  mean 
Mr.  Connor? — ^A.  It  was  the  chief  of  police,  I  oelieve. 

Q.  What  excuse  did  they  give  for  staying  in  there  while  all  this 
trouble  was  going  on  ? — A.  They  said  if  they  had  not  gotten  in  there, 
thCT  would  have  oeen  killed. 

Q.  If  they  had  gone  out  that  they  would  have  been  killed? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  the  soldiers  were  chasing  the  police. 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  were  chasing  the  police  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  it  as  near  as  you  can  give  it,  just  what  they  said ; 
that  they  went  into  the  hotel  because  the  soldiers  were  chasing 
them  ? — A.  The  soldiers  were  running  them.  They  were  passing  the 
hotel,  and  jumped  over  the  paling  or  something  there,  ana  th© 
soldiers  cmild  not  see  where  they  went. 
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Q.  So  that  the  soldiers  could  not  see  where  they  went? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  where  the  soldiers  started  to  run  after  them? — 
A.  If  they  did,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Were  they  armed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  their  guns — their 
pistols. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  those  soldiers,  those  that  you  saw,  making  any  in- 
quiry about  a  couple  of  policemen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  looking  for  somebody? — ^A.  They  did  not; 
not  that  I  paid  any  attention  to. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  these  two  policemen  were  shut  up 
in  hiding  in  this  house  ? — A.  The  last  time  1  went  down,  and  the 
Cowen  family  were  brought  over. 

Q.  After  it  was  all  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  put  in,  I  was 
told. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? — A.  Mrs.  Leahy. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  as  to  when  they  came? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  just  when,  but  they  came  during  the  firing  there  at  the 
Cowen  house. 

Q.  They  came  just  after  the  firing  commenced,  did  they  not?— 
A.  Just  after  or  just  before ;  during  that  time. 

Q.  Just  about  that  time? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  just  what  tyne 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  she  say  they  were  very  much  excited  and  frightened? — 
A.  I  don't  know ;  she  didn't  say. 

Q.  She  told  you  that  they  jumped  over  the  fence  and  ran  into 
the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  told  you  that  they  told  her  that  the  soldiers  were 
chasing  them? — A.  ^o,  sir;  I  heard  them  say  that  themselves. 

Q.  You  heard  them  say  that? — A.  Some  of  the  crowd,  after  they 
were  gotten  out. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  where  the  soldiers  started  after  them? — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  might  have  told  it,  but  I  did  not  pav  any  attention. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  why  the  soldiers  started  aiter  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  having  used  their  own  pistols, 
firing  on  soldiers? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  their  pistols? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  shots  had  been  fired  out  of  them 
or  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  finally  go  away  with  this  officer? — A.  They  went 
away;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  over  their  fright? — A.  They  didn't  seem 
frightened  much.    They  just  asked  for  protection. 

Q.  They  asked  protection? — A.  Asked  protection,  I  reckon. 

Q.  That  is,  from  Mrs.  Leahy  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  wanted  protection  from  her  instead  of  giving  protection 
to  her? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  somebody  there  made  the  remarlc  that  we 
ought  to  run  them  out. 

Q.  Ought  to  run  them  out  of  town? — A.  Mrs.  Leahy  said  no;  let 
them  stay ;  if  there  was  any  more  trouble  we  could  get  their  guns. 

Q.  You  could  get  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  surrender  their  guns  to  her? — A.  Well,  they  would 
have. 
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Q.  Are  they  still  on  the  police  force? — A.  I  think  not.  One  of 
them  was  a  young  fellow,  a  new  man  on  the  force,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  is  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
Then,  the  other  one — I  do  not  know  which  one  it  was — ^whether  he 
is  one  of  the  force  or  not. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  in 
their  khaki. 

Q.  Their  khaki  uniforms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  policemen  at  that  time,  in  August,  were  wearing  the 
khaki  uniforms? — ^A.  They  were  wearing  two  different  kinds. 

Q.  At  that  particular  time  they  were  wearing  the  khaki,  were 
they  not? — A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  And  these  two  men  had  on  the  khaki  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  they  have  the  leggings  on? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  did  not  wear  leggings? — ^A.  No,  sir;  their  imiform  is 
not  tight  fitting;  it  is  big,  and  you  would  hardly  take  it  to  be  a 
khaki  uniform.    It  is  a  darker  color  than  the  soldiers  wear. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  see  them  100  feet  away  on  a  dark  night  you 
would  have  diflSculty  in  t«lling  which  they  were,  soldiers  or  police- 
men?— A.  What  is  that  question? 

Q.  I  say  if  you  were  to  see  policemen  100  feet  away  you  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  their  uniforms  and  soldiers  uniforms 
in  the  nighttime,  could  you,  on  a  dark  night? — A.  I  could  teU  by 
the  difference  in  the  uniform.  These  policement  are  short  and 
heavy  set,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  difference  in  the  cut  of  the  clothing. 

Q.  Are  they  all  small  men? — ^A.  Well,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
heavy  set  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  them  of  pretty  good  height,  also? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Fernandez  ? — A.  I  know  Fernandez. 

Q.  He  is  pretty  tall,  is  he  not? — A.  He  is  pretty  tall,  but  he  is 
pretty  big  with  it. 

Q.  These  soldiers  were  pretty  good-sized  men,  too,  were  they  not? — 
A.  They  are  not  fat. 

Q.  They  are  not  fat? — ^A.  They  are  rather  well-built  or  slender 
men. 

Q.  How  tall  are  they  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  judge  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  over  6  feet. 

Q.  Not  over  6  feet?— A.  Not  over  6  feet  tall. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  that  night  that  were  6  feet  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  tall  were  the  soldiers  you  saw? — A.  They  looked  to  bo 
about  5  feet  7  inches. 

Q.  Rather  small  men,  were  they  not? — A.  Rather  small. 

Q.  That  is  below  the  medium  stature,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  of  light  weight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Otekuak: 

Q.  You  say  the  soldiers'  khaki  uniform  is  tight  fitting  and  that  of 
the  poUcemen  is  loose? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  easy  to  distmmiish  between  them? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  it  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  second  series  of  shots  at  the  barracks? 
You  saw  first  two  or  three  shots  from  Judge  Parks's  window,  at  the 
barracks,  and  then  where  did  you  see  the  second  series  of  two  or 
three  shots  at  the  barracks? — ^A.  From  my  window. 

Q.  That  was  some  time  after  the  bugte  call? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after 
the  second  bugle  call  I  heard. 

Q.  Two  bugle  calls  that  you  heard  had  sounded  some  time  before 
that  ?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  time,  when  you  returned  to  your  room,  you  saw, 
looking  out  of  your  window,  two  or  three  shots  fired  up  here  about 
B  barracks?— A.  Either  B  or  C. 

Q.  Either  B  or  C  ? — A.  I  don't  hardly  think  it  was  C,  although  it 
migfat  have  been.  I  could  see  the  comer  over  the  roof,  one  part,  and 
I  think  it  must  have  been  there. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  two  men  and  the  bunch  of  men  had  gone  up  the 
aUey? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  up  near  the  Miller  Hotel  and  the  saloon? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  shots  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  snots  up  by  the  Miller  Hotel  before  you  heard 
thee  first  two  shots? — A.  I  heard  shots  just  before  or  just  afterwards, 
I  dont  remember  which. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  just  where  those  shots  were  located? — ^A.  The 
shots  up  there  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A-  From  Judge  Parks's  room  they  were  along  here,  at  B 
banacks. 

Q.  Were  they  from  the  ground  ? — ^A.  From  the  second  gallery. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  they  were  from  the  second  gallery? — ^A. 
Beanse  I  could  see. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  second  gallery? — A.  I  could  tell  they  were 
elevated.   I  could  see  the  point  oi  the  building. 

Q-  Were  the  shots  elevated  that  were  fired? — A.  The  men  were. 
The  shots  were  fired  about  a  level  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  yon  saw  men  running  around  with  a  lantern  at  that 
time?— A.  That  was  when  I  went  back  to  my  room.  This  man  ran 
up  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  go  out  of  the  barracks  and  go  down  the 
tSley,  or  go  down  Elizabeth  street,  or  go  down  any  other  street  to- 
wards tJie  town,  after  you  heard  those  shots? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  can  not  be  mistaken,  now,  as  to  just  where 
those  shots  were  fired  from? — A.  From  Judge  Parks's  room,  I  am 
certain  they  were  fired  from  6  barracks. 

Q.  From  your  own  window  ? — ^A.  From  my  own  window  I  could 
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see  two  diflferent  parts  of  the  barracks,  but  I  never  have  looked  it  up  to 
see  just  where  it  was  there. 

Q.  Could  you  from  your  own  room  see  C  Company  barracks?— 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  could  see  over  the  Cowen  house,  could  you  not? — ^A.  I 
could  look  over  the  roof. 

Q.  Is  not  your  second  story  as  high  as  the  Cowen  house  ? — ^A.  The 
second  story  is  rather  low. 

Q,  You  were  standing  up.  How  high  is  your  second  floor  from  the 
ground  ? — A.  It  must  be  about  12  feet ;  maybe  lower. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  whether  those  guns  were  elevated  when 
they  were  fired? — A.  They  were  not  elevated  up  in  the  sky,  but  I 
oould  tell  that  the  shots  were  elevated. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  shots  before  or  after  you  heard  the  wagon?— 
A.  After  I  heard  the  wagon.  I  heard  the  wagon  when  the  first  shots 
were  fired. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

^Witness  excused.) 

(At  12.20  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Present :  Senators  Warren  (chairman) ,  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hem- 
enway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

Senator  Foraker.  Before  we  call  our  first  witness  this  afternoon. 
I  want  to  put  in  evidence  what  is  found  on  page  xix  of  part  2  or 
Senate  Document  155. 

Senator  Foraker  here  read  aloud  the  letter  referred  to,  which  is  as 
follows : 

letteb  of  the  secbettabt  of  wak  to  the  president  relative  to  additional 
testimony  in  the  brownsville  case. 

Wab  Department, 
Washington,  January  H,  1907. 
Mr  Dear  Mb.  President: 

In  my  letter  transmitting  the  additional  evidence  in  the  Brownsville  case,  I 
had  occasion  to  comment  on  the  circumstances  which  Impaired  the  weight  to 
be  given  to  the  evidence  of  Paulino  Preclado,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  saw 
the  four  or  five  men  who  killed  the  barkeeper,  and  recognized  them  as  negro 
soldiers,  admitting  on  examination  that  he  had  not  made  such  a  statement  be- 
fore, explaining  it  by  saying  that  he  was  not  asked.  Since  sending  you  the  evi- 
dence and  my  letter  of  transmittal  I  have  come  across  what  purports  to  be,  and 
what  I  believe  to  be,  a  copy  of  a  report  of  Preclado's  evidence  before  the  grand 
Jury,  which  expressly  contradicts  and  impeaches  his  evidence  upon  this  point 
I  ask  that  this  be  forwarded  to  the  Senate  with  your  message  and  the  otbw 
papers. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Secretary  of  War, 
The  Pbesioint. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  immediately  following  this  is  what  I  un- 
derstand to  have  been  the  testimony,  given  before  the  grand  jury,  of 
Paulino  S.  Preciado. 
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Senator  Foraker  read  aloud  the  document  referred  to,  •which  is  as 
follows : 

Obaitd  Jttbt  Roo>{,  September  10,  1906. 

Pacuno  VvxciADO,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  lire  In  BrownesviUe,  Texas ;  on  the  nigbt  of  the  shooting  I  was  In  the  Ruby 
ttloon,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tillman,  near  midnight.  We,  myself,  Antonio  Torres, 
Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis,  and  Mr.  Tillman,  were  sitting  in  the  yard,  when  we 
beard  some  shots.  Tillman  got  up  at  once  and  left  us.  We  remained  with  the 
bartender,  Frank  Natus;  the  latter  closed  the  doors  toward  the  street;  In  the 
meantime  the  shooting  became  hearier.  Then  the  bartender  went  to  close  the 
door  towards  the  alley.  He  went  about  twenty  feet  towards  the  door,  when  a 
ToUey  was  £red.  Natus  exclaimed,  "Ay  Dios,"  and  fell  down;  I  saw  him 
becanae  I  was  looking  in  that  direction  when  the  shots  were  fired.  I  saw  I 
was  in  danger  and  went  to  one  side.  I  could  not  see  anybody  in  the  alley,  as 
it  was  dark  out  there  and  I  was  in  the  light  I  heard  no  word  spoken.  I  hid 
io  a  comer  where  a  brick  wall  protected  me  until  the  shooting  was  over,  then 
I  went  to  close  the  alley  gate.  While  I  was  in  the  corner  I  received  a  slight 
flesh  wound  on  the  left  band,  and  another  passed  through  my  coat  and  vest, 
l>reaking  my  spectacles,  which  I  carried  In  the  left  breast  pocket  of  my  coat, 
bat  did  not  hurt  me.  I  think  I  received  the  shots  at  the  time  Frank  Natus  fell, 
Imt  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time.  When  the  shooting  was  over  I  went  and 
opened  the  front  door  and  asked  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  there  if  there 
W8S  an  officer  amongst  tbem.  Mr.  Victoriano  Fernandez  came  forward,  and  I 
bdd  bim  what  bad  happened. 

(Signed)  Paulino  S.  Pbcciado. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz, 
Foremcm  Orand  Jury. 

Senator  Waexer.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand  that  attention  was  called  to  that 
y^erday.    I  may  perhaps  want  to  refer  to  it  again,  but  not  now. 

Senator  Warner.  Following  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness,  I 
desire  to  have  put  in  the  record  the  sworn  testimony  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Parks,  as  found  on  pages  48  and  49  of  this  same  volume,  part  2  of 
Senate  Document  155,  which  contains  a  letter  of  Judge  Parks,  who 
is  dead,  to  Mrs.  Parks.  Judge  Parks  was  in  the  Leahy  Hotel  in  the 
room  next  to  the  witness  who  testified  this  morning. 

(The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  , 

Mrs.  Eleanob  Parks  was  first  duly  sworn  by  MaJ.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  and,  upon 
being  examined  by  Mr.  Purdy,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  Is  your  full  name? — A.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Parks. 

Q.  Mrs.  Parks,  you  live  In  the  city  of  San  Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  husband  was  Judge  Parks,  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you,  your  husband,  and  family  lived  In  Brownsville?-^ 
A  It  has  been  four  years  last  August. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  In  Brownsville  before  coming  to  San  Antonio? — A. 
Six  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  husband's  business? — ^A.  A  lawyer  and  attorney. 

Q,  And  where  did  he  practice  law? — ^A.  He  practiced  law,  I  might  say,  all 
over  the  State  of  Texas. 

Q.  And  was  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law  how  long? — A.  About  twenty-five 
years. 

Q.  Was  your  husband.  Judge  Parks,  In  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  August,  1906? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  be  was  there  on  professional  business? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  bad 
Jnst  returned  to  Brownsville  from  San  Antonio. 

Q.  Did  yon,  Mrs.  Parks,  shortly  after  the  shooting  affray  in  Brownsville  on 
the  night  of  the  ISth  of  August,  1900,  receive  a  letter  from  your  husband  relative 
to  that  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  which  you  have  Just  shown  to  me? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

a  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 21 
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The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

(Offlce  of  W.  N.  Parks,  attorney  at  law.     Federal  equity  practice  a  specialty.    Practice  In 
aU  courts,  State  and  Federal.] 

Brownstillb,  Tex.,  August  15, 1906. 

Dear  Mama  :  I  did  not  write  ypu  ycsterda.v,  because  there  was  no  time  to  do 
80.  The  entire  city  was  up  In  arras.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  the  papers 
what  the  negro  soldiers  did.  Night  before  last  between  11  p.  m.  and  12  the 
negroes  came  oat  of  the  garrison  In  great  force  and  began  a  bombardment  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  terrible  affair.  They  flred  several  hundred  shots  along  the  streets 
near  the  garrison  line,  into  the  houses  and  everywhere  else,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  families  in  the  bouses ;  then  they  came  on  up  the  alley  between  Mrs.  Louis 
Cowen's  house  and  the  Tturrla  place  where  we  lived ;  between  these  two  houses 
they  halted  and  shot  about  a  dozen  or  more  shots  through  Louis  Cowen's  house, 
shattering  the  large  mirror  in  her  wardrobe,  and  also  shot  a  chiffonier  all  to 
pieces  in  another  room,  and  still  In  another  room  shot  another  wardrobe  or 
piece  of  furniture  to  pieces,  and  even  shot  the  lamp  chimney  off  the  lamp  and 
put  the  lamp  out,  and  many  other  shots  were  flred  through  the  house.  It  was 
a  miracle  that  the  children  and  Mrs.  Cowen  were  not  killed;  but  while  they 
were  shooting  near  the  garrison  and  coming  up  the  alley,  Mrs.  Cowen  hid  the 
children  under  the  beds,  having  them  lay  flat  down,  and  she  also  crouched  flat 
down  on  the  floor ;  this  Is  all  that  saved  them. 

I  was  In  my  room  at  the  Leahy  Hotel — the  first  room  on  the  left  as  you  go  np 
the  stairway — and  from  the  window  saw  the  whole  thing,  but  could  not  tell  they 
were  shooting  in  the  house,  and  I  had  no  arms  whatever  to  do  anything  with, 
and  if  I  had  done  anything  they  would  have  stormed  the  hotel  and  l<illed  every- 
one in  it  They  then  marched  on  up  the  alley,  shooting  at  everything  In  sight, 
until  they  got  to  the  Miller  Hotel,  which  they  proceeded  to  bombard  In  great 
shape,  shooting  at  every  window  where  a  light  was  visible.  But  I  forgot  to  say 
that  before  they  left  the  comer  of  Mrs.  Cowen's  place,  they  flred  a  couple  of 
shots  Into  the  Leahy  Hotel,  but  they  did  not  go  through  the  brick  walls.  At  the 
bombardment  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  the  police  attempted  to  attack  them,  but  the 
brave  and  valiant  (?)  Brownsville  police  were  put  to  flight  In  a  very  few 
seconds,  and  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Joseph  Domlnguez,  the  same  man  who  was 
shot  by  Baker,  the  soldier  I  defended  and  cleared  a  couple  of  years  ago,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him  and  his  right  hand  shot  all  to  pieces,  and  which 
necessitated  amputation  of  the  hand  and  part  of  the  arm ;  then  they  went  on  up 
the  alley,  and  in  the  old  Jagou  place,  where  a  saloon  Is  kept,  they  flred  in  from 
the  alley  and  killed  the  barkeeper,  a  very  good  young  man  named  Frank  Natus ; 
they  proceeded  around  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  shot  up  all  the  houses;  In 
another  part  of  the  town,  around  near  old  lady  'Sander's  store.  In  one  of  her 
neat  cottages,  where  Fred.  Starck  lived,  they  flred  eight  shots  through  the  bed- 
rooms, but  Mrs.  Starck  had  had  all  of  the  children  to  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and 
were  thus  saved.  Many  other  residences  were  shot  into,  among  them  old  man 
Kendall's,  one  shot  passing  Just  over  him  as  he  laid  in  bed.  It  was  a  fearful 
night,  no  one  expecting  such  a  thing,  and  no  one  being  prepared  to  meet  the 
occasion.  When  they  got  tired,  they  returned  to  the  garrison.  Yesterday  we 
had  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  and  some  steps  were  taken  to  Investigate  the 
matter  and  arrange  some  sort  of  defense,  bijt  practically  nothing  was  done. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  great  danger  of  another  and  far  worse  out- 
break. The  negroes  were  mad  because  tliey  were  not  allowed  to  drink  at 
saloons  beside  the  white  people,  several  of  them  had  been  knocked  over  the  bead 
with  pistols  by  some  of  the  valiant  ( ?)  people  for  very  trivial  cause. 

If  another  outbreak  is  made  the  results  will  be  very  serious  Indeed.  Well, 
dear,  there  Is  nothing  to  write.  So  with  much  love  and  kisses  for  you  and  the 
children,  I  am, 

Lovingly,  Papa. 

Q.  Mrs.  Parks,  did  you  receive  this  letter  a  few  days  after  the  date  which  It 
bears,  viz,  the  15th  of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have  the  envelope  with 
the  postmark. 

Q.  And  you  were  here  at  your  home  In  San  Antonio  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  husband  Is  not  living  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  13tb  of  August  did  he  die? — A.  He  died  on  the  SOtb  of 
August 

Q.  Here  in  San  Antonio? — A.  No,  sir;  in  BrownsTiUa. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  any  other  letters  from  your  husband,  Judge  Pt^rks,  giving 
an  account  of  what  took  place  on  that  night? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  received  three  very 
lengthy  letters. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  letters? — A.  I  destroyed  them  as  I  read  them. 

Q.  And  this  Is  the  only  letter  which  you  have  from  him  since  this  occurrence 
at  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  August  In  which  he  gave  you  an  account  of  what 
took  place  on  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  this  letter  Is  signed  "  Papa."  Will  you  state  whether  or  not 
that  Is  the  writing  of  your  husband.  Judge  Parks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume,  Mrs.  Parks,  that  this  being  the  last  letter  which  you  have  from 
your  husband  you  would  like  to  have  It  returned  to  you  at  No.  101  Woodlawn 
avenue,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  when  the  Goveriunent  has  no  longer  any  use  for  It?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  Eleanob  Pabkb. 
The  State  of  Texas.  County  of  Bexar: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Parks,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  has 
read  the  foregoing  testimony  by  her  subscribed,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  her 
own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein  stated  upon  Information  and 
belief,  aind  that  as  to  those  matters  she  believes  them  to  be  correct 

Mrs.  Elearob  Parks. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  January,  1907. 

[SiSAi.]  D.  H.  Habt, 

Clerk  United  States  District  Court,  Western  District  of  TexM, 

By  A.  I.  Camfbeu, 

Deputjf. 

TESTIMONT  OS-  FSED  E.  STABCK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  Fred  E.  Starck. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  I  am  39  years  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  uve? — -A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  I — A.  I  was  born  and  have  lived 
there  all  my  life. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  Of  what  does  your  family  consist? — ^A,  I  have  my  wife  and 
seven  little  children  at  home. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  located ;  that  is,  your  dwelling  house,  in 
Brownsville? — ^A.  It  is  on  Washington  street,  close  to  Thirteenth 
street. 

Q.  Between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  or  between  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth?— A.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  house  from  the  home — the  dwelling  house — 
of  Mr.  Tate? — ^A.  There  is  just  a  fence  between  our  two  lots;  I  pre- 
sume about  14  feet — 14  or  15  feet — ^between  the  two  houses.  The 
lots  adjoin  one  another. 

Q.  Were  you  at  your  home  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August?— 
A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  family  there  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them  then? — A.  Six. 

Q.  You  heard  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  at  the  time  it  commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
wife  and  I  were  both  asleep. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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.  Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  you  first  heard,  Mr.  Starck? — A.  As 
near  as  I  could  judge,  it  sounded  to  me  like  it  was  towards  the  Miller 
Hotel,  the  first  shooting. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  was  what  way  from  you? — ^A.  It  would  be 
southwest  from  my  home. 

Q.  That  is,  between  you  and  the  fort? — A.  The  post;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth 
streets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  on  the  comer  of 
Thirteenth  also ;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  character  of  that  shooting? — A.  Well,  we  heard 
some  rapid  firing,  and  while  the  firing  was  going  on  we  heard  a  bugle 
blowing,  and  my  wife  said  to  me  "  Listen,  I  think  there  is  fire  in  the 
post ;  "  and  she  had  hardly  said  those  words  when  there  was  a  volley 
fired  right  in  front  of  my  home,  right  in  front  on  Washington  street, 
a  volley,  and  then  one  single  shot  like  that,  right  the  instant  after- 
wards [indicating]. 

Q.  From  the  report  of  that  shooting,  could  you  tell  whether  it  was 
from  high-power  guns  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  many  of  those  shots,  if  any,  entered  your 
house? — A.  Eight,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  house,  one  or  two  story  ? — ^A.  Two  story. 

Q.  Where  was  your  family  sleeping? — A.  All  on  the  lower  floor. 
My  wife  and  I  were  in  the  front  room.  We  had  two  of  the  little 
babies  in  the  front  room,  and  the  other  children  were  in  the  room 
adjoining  us,  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 

Q.  And  those  shots  that  were  fired — eight,  you  say — entered  your 
house? — A.  Eight  bullets  went  into  my  house;  yes,  sir.  I  don't 
know  how  many  shots  were  fired  in  the  volley,  but  there  were  eight 
shots  hit  my  house ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  part  of  your  house,  and  the  effect  of  them. — 
A.  On  the  south  side  of  my  house  there  are  five  bullet  holes,  about 
8  feet  from  tiie  ground. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : " 
Q.  You  mean  on  the  side  fronting  Washington  street? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  on  the  side  towards  the  post. 

By  Senator  Warnkr  : 

Q.  They  are  on  the  side  fronting  the  post? — A.  That  is,  on  the 
side  fronting  the  south,  because  the  front  of  the  house  faces  west 
The  house  has  four  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  every  one  of  the 
four  windows  were  wide  open.  It  was  in  the  summer  time.  Two 
bullets  came  through  the  third  window  in  the  house,  and  went  through 
the  mosquito  bar  over  the  bed  that  my  two  little  girls  were  sleeping 
in,  about  15  to  18  inches  above  their  heads,  and  then  the  other  bullet 
hole  is  almost  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  Where  did  that  go,  into  the  house,  or  through  it? — A.  Every 
bullet  that  went  into  the  house  went  plumb  through  it. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  house,  there,  where  did  you  trace  the  bullets  that 
went  through  it? — A.  They  go  through  the  wall;  and  two  bullets 
that  went  through  the  window  only  went  through  one  wall.  And 
they  went  out.  1  don't  know  where  they  went  to  after  they  went  out 
of  the  wall.  The  direction  they  took  would  be  towards  Mr.  John 
Fernandez's  store. 
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Q.  Did  you  afterwards,  as  best  you  could,  attempt  to  determine, 
from  the  point  of  entrance  and  the  point  of  exit  of  those  bullets,  the 
location  of  the  parties  who  did  the  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  I  mean  afterwards. — ^A.  Afterwards;  yes,  sir;  the  next  mom> 


,  Where  did  you  locate  them? — ^A.  I  went  out  in  our  yard  just 
after  daylight,  and  went  around  looking  at  the  house.  I  didn't  know 
where  the  house  had  been  struck  up  to  the  time  I  went  out,  and  I 
went  outside  and  looked  and  saw  the  bullet  holes  up  in  the  wall,  and 
then  I  came  back  in  the  room  and  began  to  look  for  the  bullet  holes 
m  the  room,  and  I  saw  the  bullet  holes  in  the  room,  and  I  had  just 
about  fixed  the  direction,  and  started  to  walk  out  of  my  front  jgate 
into  Washington  street  when  I  saw  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Dr.  Fred 
Combe,  the  city  marshal,  and  a  policeman  named  Felix  Calderon. 
They  were  turning  from  Thirteenth  street,  coming  from  towards  the 
Miller  Hotel,  and  we  met  right  beyond  the  bri^  fence  that  sepa- 
rates our  house  from  the  livery  stable,  and  found,  I  think  it  was, 
nine  empty  shells  strewn  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Dr.  Fred 
Combe  picked  up  some  and  I  picked  up  some,  and  aU  those  I  picked 
up  I  handed  to  Doctor  Combe,  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  retained 
that  one.  The  next  afternoon  when  I  was  down  at  the  ferry  land- 
ing the  citizens'  committee  sent  for  me,  and  Captain  Kelly,  who  was 
the  chairman,  asked  me  for  the  shell,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  ammunition  ? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shells  were  those? — A.  They  looked  to  me  like 
a  Springfield  rifle  shell. 

Q.  How  near  was  it  to  your  house  where  you  picked  those  up? — 
A.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  street  in  front  of  my  house 
is  60  Met  wide,  and  they  were  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  iii  your  house  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  had  what  we  call  a  night  lamp.  We  always  kept  one  in  the  little 
children's  room.    That  was  burning  that  night. 

Q.  In  the  room  in  which  four  of  your  children  were  sleeping? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  vour  house  was  a  matter  of  15  or  16  or  17  feet 
from  Mr.  Tate's?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  15  feet.  I  have  never  measured 
it,  Senator,  but  it  is  about  15  feet,  I  presume. 

By  Senator  Fbazier  : 
Q.  Fifteen  feet  from  whose  house  ? — A.  From  Mr.  Tate's  house  to 
mine. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  what  was  your  business  in  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of 
Angast  last? — A.  Mounted  inspector  of  customs,  and  have  been  for 
nine  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Do  you  still  occupy  that  position  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  mounted  inspector  of  customs  of  the  United  States? — 
A  Of  the  United  States;  yes,  sir.  I  have  my  badge  on  me  now 
[exhibiting  badge]. 

Q.  That  is,  to  look  out  for  smuggling? — A.  Smuggling  from 
Mexico  into  the  United  States ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manj'  ferries  are  there  across  the  river  at  Brownsville?— 
A  From  Matamoros  to  Brownsville,  one,  sir. 
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Q.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  were  you  there  frequently? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion  of  your  time  would  you  be  at  that  ferry  ? — ^A.  It 
all  depended,  Senator.  You  see,  the  mounted  men  do  not  do  regular 
duty  at  the  ferry.  The  only  way  we  do  duty  at  the  ferry  would  be 
when  one  of  the  local  inspectors,  as  we  call  them,  would  be  sick  or 
on  leave  of  absence ;  or  if  a  big  crowd  comes  in  or  an  excursion  comes 
in,  they  would  send  one  of  our  officers  down  there  to  the  fefry.  But 
our  work  is  entirely  mounted,  doing  scouting. 

Q.  Were  you  down  at  the  ferry  at  any  time  when  there  was  trouble 
witti  any  of  the  colored  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  When  those  parties  in  front  of  your  house  did  the  shooting, 
could  you  tell  what  direction  they  went  from  that  time? — A.  When 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  I  heard  the  scurrying  of  feet  It  sounded  to  me 
like  it  was  running  back  towards  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  That  would  be  back  towards  the  fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  parties? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't.    I  saw  no  one. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  out,  Mr.  Starck? — A.  Because  my  wife 
jumped  out  of  bed,  screaming,  and  I  grabbed  up  our  two  little' babies 
and  ran  through  the  other  children's  room  and  took  my  wife  and  the 
other  children  through  the  dining  room  and  made  them  get  behind  a 
brick  chimney  in  the  kitchen.  I  then  came  back  to  the  front  room 
and  got  my  gun  and  ran  to  the  window  and  threw  the  blind  wide 
open,  and  when  I  got  there  I  couldn't  see  anyone. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun  did  you  have? — A.  A  Winchester,  30-30. 

Q.  What  make  of  gim?— A.  A  Winchester,  30-30. 

Q.  That  is,  caliber  .30?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  colored  sol- 
diers?— ^A.  Never,  sir;  never  had  a  particle  of  trouble  with  any  of 
them. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  trouble  that  Mr.  Tate,  your  next-door 
neighbor,  had? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  that  he  had  had  some  trouble; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  man  on  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  out,  then,  the  shooting  was  over,  practically? — 
Yes  sir ;  it  was  over. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  into  the  town  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
started  down  in  town,  but  my  wife  was  in  such  a  condition,  and  my 
little  ones  all  crying,  I  couldn't  leave  them ;  I  stayed  home. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  that  night  with  reference  to  the  firing? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  only  saw  one  man.  It  must  have  been  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  firing.    It  was  a  policeman. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  went  down  into  the  town? — ^A.  Yfes,  sir; 
after  daylight,  when  I  found  the  cartridges.  I  had  received  orders 
that  evening  to  go  to  the  ferry  to  do  duty  there.  The  watches  are 
from  6  to  2,  4  to  10,  and  10  to  6  next  morning.  I  had  to  go  on  duty 
at  6  that  morning.  I  went  in  the  house  and  got  my  hat  and  coat  and 
went  on  down  to  duty  at  the  ferry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  have  singled  out 
your  house  to  shoot  at? — ^A.  None,  unless  they  mistook  it  for  Mr. 
Tate's.  I  can't  tell  why  they  should  pick  out  my  house.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  anybody.  Both  my  name  and  Tate's  was  Fred,  and 
both  living  there  together,  it  might  be  that  they  mistook  the  house. 

Qi.  You  do  not  know  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  reason  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  with  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  a  par- 
ticle of  trouble  with  any  of  them.  I  met  them  every  day,  and  never 
had  a  word  of  trouble  with  any  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  up  the  rest  of  the  night  after  that? — A.  I  was,  sir. 
I  stayed  up  all  night.  My  wife  and  I  were  both  up.  I  sat  in  the 
front  window,  there.  I  stayed  there  the  biggest  part  of  the  night. 
The  only  time  I  would  leave  would  be  to  go  back  there  and  see  how 
my  wife  and  children  were  getting  on.  They  were  all  crying,  and  my 
wife  was  sick. 

Q.  From  the  character  of  the  shooting  you  heard,  did  you  form  at 
the  time  an  impression  as  to  who  was  doing  the  shooting? — A.  I 
supposed  right  away  it  must  have  been  the  soldiers  from  the  post,  on 
account  of  the  sound  of  the  rifle ;  it  is  a  high-power  rifle. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  anyone? — A.  Iso,  sir;  I  saw  no  one  at  all. 
I  couldn't  tell.    I  saw  no  one  at  all.    That  is  all  I  know. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  picked  up  those  shells,  you  say,  about  what  time  in  the 
morning? — A.  A  little  after  daylight,  sir,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber.   Daylight  then  was  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  committee,  if  you  can,  the  con- 
dition of  those  shells — if  they  looked  as  though  they  were  freshly 
Act — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  freshly  shot;  we  examined  them. 
Mayor  Combe  and  the  marshal  and  myself  examined  every  shell  we 
picked  up.  When  the  mayor  got  to  my  house  he  had  a  handful  of 
shells,  and  one  of  the  policemen  had  a  handful  of  shells,  and  they 
had  a  bandoleer.  I  didn't  see  them  when  the  got  that.  They  told 
roe  they  found  it  in  the  alley  of  the  Miller  Hotel.  When  I  got  there 
they  had  these  in  their  hands.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  the  marshal, 
and  myself  examined  these  shells,  and  they  were  new  shells — had 
just  been  recently  fired. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  had  been  recently  fired? — ^A.  I  have 
fired  many  a  cartridge  myselt,  sir,  and  can  tell. 

Q.  The  shells  had  a  rresh  appearance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could 
tell  by  the  primer;  the  primer  had  just  been  struck — ^that  is,  the  cap. 
And  I  can  tell  a  shell  that  has  been  recently  fired  and  one  that  has 
laid  over  to  get  cold. 

Q.  And  those  shells  there  were  recently  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  in  a  bunch,  or  were  they  scattered  around? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  As  near  as  I  can  remember.  Senator,  they  were  scattered  in 
a  distance  of  probably  10  or  20  feet;  some  this  way  and  some  that 
way;  they  were  thrown.  You  had  to  walk  along  to  pick  them  up. 
They  weren't  in  a  pile;  they  fell  in  different  directions,  you  know. 

Q.  Were  tJiose  shots  which  were  fired  into  your  house  fired  suffi- 
ciently low  to  kill  a  man  or  woman  if  they  had  been  standing? — ^A. 
.\11  that  saved  us  was  the  brick  wall  between  the  stable  and  my 
house.  It  is  about  6  feet  high,  and  they  had  to  shoot  over  that  wall. 
If  they  had  shot  lower,  from  the  direction  of  the  shots,  some  of  my 
children  would  have  been  killed.  As  I  said,  two  went  through  the 
mosquito  bar. '  If  they  had  been  18  inches  lower  they  would  have 
killed  my  little  girls. 

Q.  And  all  the  shots  passed  through  your  house? — A.  Every  one 
of  them,  yes,  sir;  every  shot  that  was  fired  went  through  the  house; 
I  found  no  bullets  at  aU.  r^^^^I^ 
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By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  a  30-30  Winchester  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  empty  shell  of  the  30-30  and 
the  empty  shell  of  a  Springfield? — ^A.  A  great  deal,  Senator.  The 
80-30  shell  is  much  smaller  than  either  a  Springfield  or  a  Krag-Jor- 

fensen  shell ;  the  caliber  is  much  smaller.    The  Krag  is  a  30-40  and 
as  more  powder,  and  the  shell  is  a  larger  shell,  both  in  length  and  in 
diameter. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Krag,  then,  and  the  Spring- 
field shell? — A.  There  is  this  difference:  The  Krag  shell  has  no 
groove  at  the  bottom,  and  the  Springfield  shell  is  supposed  to  be  fired 
in  a  clip,  and  they  all  have  a  little  groove  close  to  the  bottom,  and 
these  shells  I  picked  up  all  had  a  little  groove. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  The  shells,  then,  you  picked  up  all  had  a  groove,  and  were  the 
same  shells  as  are  used  in  tne  Springfield? — A.  As  I  have  seen  used 
in  the  Springfield ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scorr : 
Q.  Could-  the  Springfield  ammunition  be  shot  out  of  a  Krag 
or  out  of  a  30-30? — A.  I  don't  know  about  a  Krag,  but  it  couldnx 
be  shot  out  of  a  30-30,  because  it  would  be  too  large.  I  wouldn't 
say  whether  it  could  be  fired  out  of  a  Krag,  because  I  never  tried  it. 
But  it  is  too  large  a  cartridge  to  go  into  a  30-30. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Do  you  not  mean  by  30-30  that  it  is  .30  caliber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  .30  caliber  the  same  the  world  over,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  bullet  is  shot  out  of  it? — A.  The  bullet  is,  but  the  shell  is  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  shell  of  the  30-30  and  the 
shell  of  tke  Krag  ?^ A.  As  I  told  you,  it  is  a  smaller  shell,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  nas  less  grains  of  powder  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  "30-30"  mean  .30  caliber  and  30  grains  of  powder? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "V\Tiile  in  the  Springfield  they  have  42  grains? — A.  I  don't 
know  about  the  Springfield. 

Q.  In  the  Krag,  then?— A.  In  the  Krag  they  call  them  30-40.  I 
presume  it  is  .30  caliber  and  40  grains  of  powder. 

Q.  Then  the  second  "  80  "  has  reference  to  the  number  of  grains? — 
A.   "yes  sir* 

Q.  Then  the  "30"  or  "40"  has  reference  to  the  number  of 
grains? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  bullets  are  the  same  size? — A.  The  same  size;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shells  are  the  same  in  diameter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  quite  so  long? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  the  same  in  diam- 
eter, Senator. 

Q.  Are  they  longer  ?^A.  You  take  a  30-30  shell.  I  don't  know 
what  the  difference  is,  but  it  is  a  smaller  cartridge  than  a  Krag. 
You  take  a  Krag  cartridge  and  you  couldn't  begin  to  get  it  in  a  30-30 
rifle,  and  you  tsuce  a  30-30  cartridge,  and  it  wifi  go  into  a  Krag,  and 
fit  loose. 

Q.  Could  it  be  fired  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  tried  it. 

Q.  If  it  goes  in,  it  could  be  fired,  could  it  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know ; 
it  fits  loose. 
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Q.  We  will  get  to  that  later.  You  are  a  customs  officer? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  mounted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  customs  officers  do  you  have  there? — A.  We  have 
eight  stationed  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  many  are  on  duty  at  a  time? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  be  on 
duty  all  the  time. 

Q.  All  eight  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Night  and  day  ? — A.  Some  in  the  night  and  some  in  the  day. 

Q.  You  relieve  each  other,  do  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  we  don't 
relieve  each  other.  It  all  depends  on  how  we  are  working.  Some 
of  us  may  be  out  on  a  scout,  and  some  on  duty  in  the  town. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  out  on  duty  on  a  scout? — ^A.  Pa- 
trolline  the  river.    We  have  to  patrol  the  river. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  patrol  the  river  there? — A.  It  all  depends  on 
our  orders.  I  have  patrolled  the  river  for  100  miles,  in  the  three 
counties,  Caineron,  Starr,  and  Hidalgo.  That  is  our  regular  beat. 
Suppose  I  receive  information  that  there  is  some  smuggled  stock  or 
something  coming  over  from  Mexico.  We  have  to  start  out  and  catch 
it  if  we  can. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  that  smuggling  going  on? — A.  Not  so  much 
now  as  there  was  formerly.  For  example,  when  I  first  went  in  the 
service  there  was  considerable. 

Q.  That  was  nine  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  so  much? — A.  Well,  the  smugging 
has  ceased  since  the  Zona  Libre  has  been  abolished  in  Mexico.  That 
is,  as  to  merchandise ;  but  cattle  and  horses  are  still  being  smuggled. 
We  catch  them  right  along. 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  All  the  time;  yes,  sir.  We  catch  them  aU 
the  time ;  that  is  nothing  special. 

Q.  That  is  going  on  now  ? — A.  That  is  going  on  now. 

Q.  That  is,  the  smuggling  of  what? — A.  Horses,  stock,  and  cattle. 

Q.  Who  does  that  kmd  of  work? — ^A.  The  Mexicans. 

Q.  Dp  you  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  nearly  every  day? — A.  No,  sir;  not  every  day. 

Q.  How  frequently  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  how  often,  but 
the  records  will  show.  Every  time  we  catch  them  we  have  to  make  a 
report  on  them. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  make  a  report? — ^A.  To  the  collector  of  cus- 
tans,  John  W.  Vann. 

Q.  Does  he  make  a  report  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  Treasury  Department  here  ia  Washington  we 
would  have  a  record,  if  we  wanted  to  see  it,  of  the  number  of  arrests 
made? — A.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  report  show  by  what  officer  the  arrest  is  made? — A. 
Tes,sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  arrests? — A.  I  have  made  over  six  hun- 
drrf  since  I  have  been  in  the  service. 

Q.  Over  six  hundred? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  Americans. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  Americans? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  ex- 
actly, without  looking  at  the  records.    I  have  a  record. 
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Q.  All  these  were  there  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  and  those  three  counties  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Q.  All  along  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  the  other  officers  make,  perhaps,  as  many  arrests  as 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  other  customs  officers  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  We  have  Mr.  Tate,  who  is  here.  And  we  have  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton  and  Mr.  A.  Y.  Baker,  M.  G.  Delling,  Everett  Anglin,  Antonio 
Yznaga,  and  Salazar  Olivera. 

Q.  You  think  the  others  have  made  as  many  arrests  as  you  have?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  have,  sir,  because  some  of  those  men 
are  new  men.  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  men.  I  am  the  oldest  man  in 
the  service. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  made  over  600  arrests  in  nine  and  a  half 
years? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  records  will  show  it,  either  by  myself  or 
accompanied  by  brother  officers;  but  my  name  appears  on  over  600 
seizure  reports. 

Q.  Over  60O  seizure  reports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  those  men  in  arresting 
them? — ^A.  I  have  had  some  trouble;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have?  What  was  the  nature  of  that? — ^A.  They  resisted 
arrest. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — ^A.  Well,  we  arrested  them. 

Q.  You  arrested  them  anyhow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  firing  or  fighting? — A.  Never  any  firing. 
I  have  had  to  knock  two  or  three  of  them  down. 

Q.  You  have  had  to  knock  two  or  three  of  them  down? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  "When  did  you  knock  any  of  them  down  ? — A.  There  was  one  of 
them  tried  this  last  term  of  court. 

Q.  This  last  term  of  court? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "WTiat  was  his  name? — ^A.  PolicarpioAvila. 

Q.  "VMiat  did  you  arrest  him  for  ? — A.  Smuggling. 

Q.  What  was  he  smuggling? — A  Smuggling  liquor,  sir.    , 

Q.  Is  he  a  Mexican? — A.  He  is  a  Mexican;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  smuggling  across?  At  what  place  did  you 
catch  him? — A.  About  2  miles  above  Brownsville. 

Q.  About  2  miles  above  BrownsviUe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  up  above  Matamoros? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  Was  he  bringing  this  liquor  out  of  Matamoros? — A.  No,  ar; 
he  was  coming  from  across  the  river.  It  is  about  2  miles  above  Afata- 
moros. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  he  was  there? — A.  I  will  explain 
it  to  you.  We  received  information  that  this  man  who  was  accom- 
panied by  another  man  that  night,  who  got  away  from  me,  was 
oing  to  oring  over  some  liquor,  and  two  of  us  boys  went  up  about 
usk.  Inspector  Combe  was  the  one  who  was  with  me.  We  hid  our 
horses  in  the  brush  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  we 
had  been  there  a  couple  of  hours  when  Combe  suggested  that  he  go 
back  and  bring  our  horses  up  closer,  and  he  had  haraly  left  when  tEe 
boat  came  across  the  river  with  this  man  I  caught  and  the  other 
man.  I  walked  out  to  them.  It  was  pretty  dark.  I  didn't  see  the 
boat  when  it  crossed;  I  didn't  see  the  boat  until  it  landed,  and  I 
walked  out  to  them,  and  when  they  saw  me,  the  man  who  got  away, 
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he  broke  and  ran  and  got  away  in  the  brush,  and  I  started  for  this 
man  who  had  the  sack  on  his  shoulder.  When  I  got  up  to  him  he 
drew  a  knife,  and  as  he  turned  I  hit  him  with  my  six-shooter  and 
knocked  him  down,  and  at  that  time  Inspector  Combe  came  up,  and 
we  put  him  on  a  horse  and  carried  him  up  to  the  custom-house. 

Q.  And  about  what  time  was  that? — ^A.  That  is  about  a  year  ago, 
I  suppose;  probably  a  little  longer.  It  is  probably  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  He  was  tried  before  the  United  States  commissioner  and 
gave  bond,  and  he  forfeited  his  bond,  and  about  two  weeks  before  I 
&ft  home  I  was  riding  through  town,  and  I  saw  him. 

Q.  That  is,  about  two  weeks  before  you  left  home  to  come  here? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Withiii  two  weeks,  then? — A.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  saw  him 
in  the  street  and  stopped  him  and  turned  him  over  to  the  deputy 
United  States  marshal. 

Q.  That  is,  you  rearrested  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  took  him  to  the 
United  States  marshal,  who  took  him  to  the  jail. 

Q.  That  happened  before  this  Brownsville  shooting  affray? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before? — ^A.  Probably  about  a  year. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  that  you  had  trouble  with? — A.  Two 
other  fellows;  yes,  sir;  about  the  same  kind.  Just  about  the  same 
circumstances.  They  were  crossing  the  river,  and  I  happened  to  be 
alone  when  I  walked  out  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  And  what  were  they  trying  to  smuggle? — ^A.  Also  liquor,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  lot  of  linen. 

Q.  Linen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  knock  one  of  them  down? — A.  I  had  to  knock 
both  of  them  down.    This  was  two  different  parties. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  two  men? — A.  I  can  give 
you  the  name  ox  one  of  them;  yes,  sir;  Luciano  Rodriguez  and  Sabas 
Zamora. 

Q.  When  were  those  two  arrested? — ^A.  That  is  quite  a  long  time 
ago  now.  Senator,  and  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  when  it  was  without 
looking  at  my  book,  but  that  is  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  I  can  get  the  date  from  the  Treasury  Department,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  you  can. 

Q.  You  made  a  report  of  all  of  this,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  us  of  three  men  you  had  to  knock  down. 
Did  you  have  a  similar  experience  with  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir; 
those  are  the  only  three  men  I  had  any  trouble  with  the  whole  time 
I  have  been  in  the  service.    Never  had  any  trouble  with  anyone  else. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  shortly  before  the  Brownsville 
affair? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  making  arrests  from  time  to  time  right  along 
during  all  last  year? — A.  Certainly.  Whenever  I  would  catch  a 
smuggler  I  would  arrest  him. 

Q.  And  that  was  likely  to  happen  any  day  ? — A.  Any  day ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  record  in  the  Treasury  Department  will  show  what  arrests 
you  made  last  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  that  made  a  special  impression? — 
A-  No,  sir;  there  were  too  many  of  them.  I  can  not  recollect  them 
all,  sir. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  people  are  these  that  do  the  smuggling? — 
A.  Mexican  people. 

Q.  I  mean,  are  they  men  who  engage  in  that  business? — ^A.  Princi- 
pally ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  at  it  a  good  many  years,  have  they  not? — 
A.    I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  section  of  the  river  along  there  one  in  which  they  have 
what  they  call  bancos? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  what  bancos  are? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 
We  have  one  there  very  close  to  Brownsville  that  gives  us  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

Q.  Right  close  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? — A.  Canales  Trevino. 

Q.  About  how  many  acres  of  ground  are  there  in  that  banco? — A. 
I  have  never  been  in  it,  but  from  riding  around  it  I  should  judge 
between  200  and  300  acres. 

Q.  Senator  Warner  wants  me  to  ask  you  to  describe  a  banco;  state 
what  it  is. — A.  A  banco  is  a  body  of  land  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
by  the  river.    We  have  Mexican  bancos,  also,  over  in  Mexico. 

Q.  They  are  generally  of  a  "U"  shape? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  long  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  river  eating  on  this 
long  neck  finally  cuts  through,  and  that  changes  the  channel  of  the 
river. 

Q.  They  are  not  islands,  because  the  neck  of  the  "  U  "  connects 
them  with  the  mainland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  may  be  on  one  side  or  the  other? — A.  Yes.  sir, 

Q.  That  river  is  full  of  them,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  make  smuggling  there  much  easier  than  it  would 
otherwise  be? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  give  us  considerable  trouble. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  on  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, have  you  notl — A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  had  a  particle  of  trouble 
as  to  jurisdiction. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  have  had. 

Q.  We  have  just  concluded  a  treatv  defining  the  boundarj  line 
there,  and  that  was  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  that  there  was  trouble 
as  to  jurisdiction,  and  you  did  not  know,  when  you  caught  a  man, 
whether  you  were  in  Mexico  or  in  Texas,  half  the  time  f— A.  That 
may  be  so,  but  all  the  bancos  in  our  territory  are  fenced. 

Q.  You  never  have  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir.  We 
respect  the  fences,  just  as  they  are.  I  could  not  say  whether  a  certain 
place  was  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  but  we  have  a  division  line. 

Q.  That  you  both  observe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  they  have  mounted  custom-house  officers  on  the  Mexican 
side,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  officers  are  over  there  to  catch  smugglers? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  from  our  side  into  Mexico,  is 
there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  from  Mexico  over  to  our  side? —  ' 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  smugglers  go  armed  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  three 
or  four,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  armed ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  a  law-abiding  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  any- 
thing else  goes ;  with  the  exception  of  smuggling. 
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Q.  Well,  smuggling  is  not  a  law-abiding  vocation. — A.  I  know 
that,  but  I  mean  that  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  do  any 
fighting,  or  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  be  desperadoes. 

Q.  One  of  them  drew  a  knife  on  you? — ^A.  Yes.  I  say  with  a 
few  exceptions,  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  You  arrested  one  of  these  men  the  other  day  who  had  for- 
feited his  bond? — A.  Yes,  sir.        .  . 

Q.  That  was  the  last  man  that  you  hit  with  a  revolver? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  hit  him  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago? — A.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  arrested  and  let  out  on  bail  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  forfeited  his  bond  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  never  rearrested  until  you  rearrested  him? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  foot  loose  the  night  of  August  13  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  home  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew 
that. 

Q.  You  knew  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  personally;  knew 
him  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — -A.  About  twelve  or  fifteen 
years. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — ^A.  In  Brownsville. 

Q.  He  lives  in  Brownsville,  does  he  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  round  about  Brownsville  during  this  time  that  that 
bail  stood  forfeited  ? — ^A.  He  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  fled  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  time  I  had 
seen  him  after  he  forfeited  his  bond  was  when  I  saw  him  that  day, 
and  asked  him  to  come  along  with  me,  and  hunted  up  the  deputy 
United  States  marshal  and  turned  him  over  to  him. 

Q.  Had  vou  been  on  the  lookout  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  had  forfeited  his  bail? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  bail,  by  the  wav? — A.  Fifty  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  it  often  that  a  man  who  is  let  out  on  bail  forfeits  his  bail  ? — 
A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  But  he  did  do  this  in  this  instance  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  for  him  during  the  time  his  bail  stood  for- 
feited ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  my  business.  That  was  the  marshal's 
business. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  him  at  any  time,  however,  you  would  have 
arrested  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  deputy  marshal  had  asked 
me  if  I  saw  him  to  hold  him  for  him. 

Q.  And  you  knew  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  well.  He  has 
chopped  wood  at  my  house  many  a  time. 

Q.  And  he  knew  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he  ? — A.  A  man,  I  judge,  about  45. 

Q.  How  did  you  knock  him  down? — A.  I  hit  him  with  my  six- 
shooter. 

Q.  Hit  him  with  your  six-shooter? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  want  to 
shoot  him.  I  was  close  enough  to  knock  him  down.  If  I  had  not 
been,  I  would  have  shot  him. 

Q.  Ciould  you  tell  who  he  was? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  running  from 
me,  and  it  was  dark. 
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Q.  How  close  were  you  to  him? — A.  I  was  almost  up  to  him.  I 
reached  out  for  him,  I  had  been  calling  to  him  to  stop,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  grab  him,  and  I  had  my  hand  out  to  take  hold  of  him,  when 
he  turned,  and  as  he  turned  he  had  a  knife,  and  I  saw  the  knife  and 
knocked  him  down. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  know  him,  although  you  were  close  to 
him? — ^A.  No,  sir.  After  I  hit  him  I  spoke  to  him  by  name,  and  I 
knew  him. 

Q.  After  you  knocked  him  down  you  spoke  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  addressed  him  bv  name? — A.  xes,  sir.  He  was  running 
from  me  and  I  was  after  him,  and  I  was  just  about  to  reach  and 
catch  him  by  the  shoulder.  I  had  been  hollering  to  him  to  stop 
all  this  time,  and  when  he  heard  me  getting  close  to  him  he  turned 
around,  and  when  he  went  to  wheel  around  I  saw  this  knife  in  his 
hand  and  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  He  knew  you  well  all  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knew  your  voice? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  knew  my 
voice. 

Q.  He  had  been  there  in  Brownsville  all  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  worked  for  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  chopped 
wood  for  me. 

Q.  And  he  knew  you  well? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  you  to  be  a  customs  oflScer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  that  you  knew  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  a  smuggler  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  it  was  your  object  to  arrest  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  that  you  w6re  addressing  him  as  an  officer  when 
you  hollered  to  him  to  stop  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  you  were  after  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  him  until  after  you  knocked  him 
down? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  night-time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  him  ?  You  did  not  recognize  him  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  until  he  fell  down. 

Q.  .When  he  turned  with  his  knife,  to  use  it  on  you,  he  doubtless 
knew  who  you  were,  did  ho  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did, 
for  this  reason :  When  I  spoke  to  him  after  he  fell  down  he  addressed 
me  in  Spanish. 

(The  witness  here  spoke  in  Spanish.) 

Q.  Just  give  that  to  me  in  English. — A.  "  Frederico,  is  it  you  ?  " 
He  called  me  by  name. 

Q.  He  called  you  by  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  "Mr.  Fred,"  he  says, 
"is  it  you?" 

Q.  "  Is  it  you  ?  "—A.  Yes. 

Q,  That  was  after  you  had  knocked  him  down? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
after  I  knocked  him  down.  He  was  still  on  the  ground  when  he 
said  that. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  suspicion  that  this  man  and  his  com- 
panions did  this  shooting  in  the  town  of  Brownsville  on  the  13th 
of  August? — ^A.  None  whatever,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  No;  of  course  you  knew  it  was  ncOTo  soldiers. — A.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  was  negro  soldiers.    I  never  said  it  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  negro  soldiers? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  can  not  say  it.  The  only  reason  I  belived  it  was  negro  sol- 
diers was  on  account  of  the  shells;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
body could  have  concocted  such  a  plan  as  was  carried  out  that 
night  unless  they  were  organized.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  band  of 
men  could  have  carried  out  a  thing  as  quick  as  that  was  done,  without 
they  had  an  organization. 

Q.  You  must  allow  us  to  judge  of  that,  and  to  argue  the  case. 
What  we  want  are  the  facts. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  a  man  that  night A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  a  man  at  the  time  you  looked  out? — A.  I  did 
not  look  out  until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  I  took  my  wife  and 
children  to  the  kitchen, 

Q.  Not  until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  citizens'  committee,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qr  There  was  a  stenographer  there  to  take  down  your  testimony? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  stenographer  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  asked  the  questions  there? — ^A.  I  believe  it 
was  Captain  Kelly. 

Q.  Your  answers  were  made  to  him? — A.  My  answers  were  made 
to  Captain  KeUy  in  this  way :  He  asked  me  what  I  knew,  and  I  went 
on  and  told  him,  and  the  stenographer  took  it  down  from  memory. 
There  were  no  questions  at  all. 

Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory,  Mr.  Starck.  Let  me  read  to  you 
from  this  record  of  your  testimony : 

Q.  Tell  what  yon  know. — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  help  you  much. 

That  is  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  got  a  good  start.    The  next  is : 

About  half-past  12  last  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  volley  being  fired  into  my 
home. 

Is  that  right? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  did  not  awaken  until  after  they  fired  into  your 
house? — A.  No^  sir.  If  that  is  down  that  way,  that  is  not  right.  I 
did  not  say  it  that  way.  I  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy,  and  I  testified 
before  the  court-martial  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  when  I  was  asked 
about  the  hour,  that  I  did  not  know  the  exact  hour;  that  I  did  not 
have  the  time  to  look  at  the  dock,  but  that  I  just  supposed  it  was  12 
o'clock. 

Q.  I  will  read  now  from  your  testimony  as  reported  before  the 
citizens'  committee. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  only  about  that.  I  want  to  find  how  accurate 
that  testimony  is.    This  reports  you  as  saying: 

Abont  half-past  12  last  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  volley  being  fired  into  my 
home. 

Now,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  hours  you  gave,  whether 
half-past  12  or  half-past  IL    What  I  want  is  to  Imow  if  that  is  cor- 
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rect,  that  statement  that  you  were  awakened  by  a  volley? — A.  No,  sir; 
tjiat  is  not  correct.    I  never  gave  it  that  way. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  awake?  What  awakened  you? — 
A.  The  first  shots  we  heard,  as  I  stated,  were  towards  the  Miller  Hotel, 
and  we  heard  a  bugle,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  asleep,  and  my  wife 
said  "  I  think  there  is  fire  in  the  post;"  and  immediately  after  that 
a  vollej5^  was  fired  in  front  of  my  house.  I  was  already  awakened 
when  that  volley  was  fired  in  front  of  my  house. 

Q.  This  citizens'  committee  was  made  up  of  very  reputable  men, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  leading  citizens  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  further  from  this : 

One  of  the  shots  passed  right  over  our  beds,  through  both  our  bedrooms  and 
my  children's  l>edrooni. 

T<hat  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  correct? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  wrong  with  that? — A.  I  always  said  two  shots  went 
over  my  little  children's  bed. 

Q.  Two  shots? — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  have  got  it  one,  that  is  a  mistake? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  testimony  was  given  the  day  after  the  occurrence? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  recollect  tiistmctly  that  I  was  on  duty  at  the  ferry,  and 
they  sent  for  me,  and  I  came  in  there,  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  went  on 
and  told  them  what  happened.  There  might  have  been  one  or  two 
questions  asked  me,  but  I  just  gave  it  right  out,  direct,  and  left  im- 
mediately. 

Q.  Let  us  get  the  balance  of  it  and  see  whether  that  is  correct  or 
not.     You  continued  as  follows: 

I  saw  man  running  down  the  street,  coming  this  way. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Continuing,  you  said : 

He  had  a  rifle  in  his  hand  in  abouj  this  position  [motions  at  shoulder]. 

Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  showed  them  the  position  that  he  had 
the  rifle  in  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  stood  up  and  showed  them  the  position 
that  the  man  had  the  rifle  in. 

Q.  Take  that  gun  there  and  show  us,  will  you  not,  please  ? — A.  He 
came  along  running  this  way  [illustrating  with  gun].  He  had  it  in 
his  hand  and  was  running  right  dqwn  the  middle  of  the  street 
[indicating]. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  This  was  about  five  minutes  after  the 
shooting  was  over. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  shooting  was 
over.    I  was  at  the  window  then. 

Q.  So  that  we  must  not  understand  this  statement  to  mean  that 
when  you  got  ujp  and  looked  out  the  first  time  you  saw  this  man  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  When  I  first  looked  out  the  window  I  saw  no  one.  I 
said  at  the  Penrose  court-martial  that  I  saw  no  one  \mtil  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  After  the  firing? — A.  After  the  firing;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  who  that  man  was? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  know  the  policeman. 
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Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Genaro  Padron. 

Q.  One  of  the  policemen  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  firing  was  over,  this  was?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Genaro  Padron? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  out  in  front  of  your  house,  in  Washington  street? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Which  way  was  he  coming  from  ? — A.  He  was  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  city  hall. 

Q.  Is  that  north  from  you,  on  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  about  a  block. 

Q.  Was  he  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  all  alone. 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  proceeding,  before  the  citizens'  committee: 

I  came  to  the  window  and  saw  an  object  behind  the  trees  at  Mr.  Turk's. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Turk's? — A.  Right  in  front  of  my  house;  right 
across  the  street. 

Q.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  citizen  of 
Brownsville. 

Q.  "WTio  lives  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Continuing,  you  say : 

And  was  about  to  come  down  on  bim  when  I  recognized  bim  as  one  of  the 
policemen. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  This  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  The  same  man  ? — A.  The  same  man,  Genaro  Padron. 

Q.  You  saw  Genaro  Padron  coming  down  the  street  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  running? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  also  saw  him  behind  a  tree  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  behind 
the  trees.  I  saw  him  behind  the  trees  first.  He  was  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  he  came  from  behind  the  trees  into  the  center  of  the  street. 

Q.  Let  me  get  that.  Did  you  see  him  coming  down  the  street  with 
a  rifle  in  his  nand,  first? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  the  rifle  in  his 
hands  until  he  came  out  from  behind  the  trees  into  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him  at  once? — A.  I  did  not  know  who  it 
was.  I  knew  he  was  a  policeman,  because  he  had  a  badge  on.  It 
was  the  next  day  that  I  knew  it  was  him. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  were  about  to  come  down  on  him  with  your 
gun  ? — A.  When  he  was  behind  the  trees.    Then  I  saw  the  badge. 

Q.  You  recognized  him  as  a  policeman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  vou  did  not  know  which  one  he  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  the  next  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Padron  well? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  for 
twenty  years. 

Q.  You  saw  his  badge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  could  see  by  which  you  could  recognize  him  ? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  he  was  running.    He  was  running  all  the  time. 

Q.  Running  where,  now,  from  behind  the  trees? — A.  Running 
down  towards  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  saw  him  standing  behind  the  trees  first  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  standing.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  moving  from 
behind  the  trees,  and  he  came  from  behind  the  trees  into  the  center  of 
the  street  and  kept  right  on  up  the  street  towards  Thirteenth  street. 
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Q.  He  was  right  in  front  of  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Behind  a  tree  that  stood  between  you  and  Mr.  Turk's  house!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  tree  stood  right  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk? — A.  There 
were  five  or  six  trees  there.    There  was  not  only  one  tree. 

Q.  Was  he  running  on  the  sidewalk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  came 
from  the  sidewalk  into  the  center  of  the  street. 

Q.  He  ran  out  into  the  center  of  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  which  way  was  he  coming? — ^A.  From  the  market;  from 
the  city  hall. 

Q.  From  the  city  hall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  coming  towards  Thirtewitli 
street. 

Q.  Going  towards  Thirteenth  streej? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  ,he,  if  you  saw  him  at  Turk's  house,  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  streets A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Turk  lives  directly 

opposite  me,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  mistaken.  Your  house  is  up  there,  and  jon  saw 
him  between  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  streets? — A-  Yes,  sir.  The 
city  hall  is  right  on  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  rvmning  on  the  sidewalk  behind  the  trees? — 
A.  When  I  first  saw  him ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  came  out  into  the  center  of  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  turned  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street,  towards  the 
Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  from  behind  the  trees  in  front  of  your  house  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  a  little  past  my  house.  The  trees  are  right  m  front  of  my 
house. 

Q.  When  did  you  observe  that  he  was  a  policeman? — A.  If  I 
recollect,  it  is  about  the  third  tree.  There  are  six  or  seven  trees 
planted  right  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  I  might  be  mis- 
taken, but  it  was  eiuier  the  fliird  or  the  fourth  tree.  He  was  walking 
down  this  way,  and  as  he  turned  to  come  out  into  the  street  I  saw 
his  badge  on  ms  left  breast. 

Q.  "miat  do  you  suppose  that  he  came  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  for  if  he  was  coming  down  to  turn  into  Thirteenth  street  ? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  what  his  purpose  was.    That  is  what  he  did. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  were  about  to  shoot  at  him? — ^A.  Just  after 
he  left  the  third  tree. 

Q.  And  came  out  into  the  street? — A.  This  is  Twelfth  street,  and 
the  city  hall  is  about  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Just  take  this  rod  and  show  us  whore  you  saw  him  first.  Were 
you  upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Downstairs,  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  tiooking  out  through  the  door  or  the  wmdow? — ^A.  Looking 
right  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Looking  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  screen  in  that  window  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  to  obstruct  your  view? — A.  Nothing  to  obstruct  my 
view ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  your  gun  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  my  gun 
with  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Bight  opposite  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  place  has  two  lots. 
One  is  a  vacant  lot  and  the  other  is  a  store.  They  had  trees  all  the 
way  along  the  two  lots. 
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Q.  In  front,  on  the  sidewalk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  front  on  the  side- 
walk ;  and  when  I  saw  him  running  he  was  about  the  third  tree,  and 
when  he  got  to  the  third  or  fourth  tree  he  started  out  and  came  out  in 
the  mid(2e  of  the  street  and  turned  this  comer;  he  went  over  cata- 
comered  and  turned  the  comer  and  went  towards  the  Miller  Hotel 
on  Thirteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Warneh: 

Q.  That  is,  the  third  tree  down  toward  Twelfth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q-  You  were  about  to  shoot  at  him  when  you  saw  his  badge?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  running? — ^A.  Walking  a  pretty  fast  gait. 

Q.  Walking  pretty  fast? — A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  m  plain  view  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  hun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  by  which  you  could  tell  that  he  was  a  police- 
man?— A.  His  badge. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  badge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  clothing  did  he  have  on  ? — A.  Khaki  clothing. 

Q-  AVhat  kind  of  a  hat? — A.  A  hat;  I  could  not  tell  you  wheQier 
it  was  black  or  gray. 

Q.  But  he  had  a  hat  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  teU  what  kind  of  a  gun  it  was? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun. 

Q.  Except  for  the  badge  that  was  on  him,  you  could  not  tell  that 
he  was  a  policeman  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  vou  away  from  him  when  he  was  in  front  of  your 
house? — ^A.  It  could,  not  have  been  over  30  feet.  These  streets  are 
60  feet  wide,  and  my  house  is  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  30  feet  away  from  you  ? — ^A.  Between  30  and  40 
feet. 

Q.  You  knew  Padron  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  for  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  brother  officer? — A.  Not  a  brother  officer. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  a  city  policeman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  his  appearance  and  all 
that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  recognize  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
his  face  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  it  was  Padron? — A.  Not  until  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  his  face?  Did  he  not  come  right  out  in  the 
street? — A.  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was. '  You  see,  I  could  not  tell 
who  it  was.  There  are  several  policemen  of  his  build,  and  I  could 
not  tell  which  one  it  was.    I  can  call  them  all  by  name  for  you. 

Q.  Did  he  not  pass  around  by  that  light  when  he  turned  into 
Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  was  going  from  me,  and  I 
could  only  see  his  back. 

Q.  He  IS  a  pretty  big,  stout-looking  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  see  enough  of  him  to  tell  who  it  was? — A.  I 
saw  the  man  plain,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  him  or  Cal- 
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deron.    Calderon  is  about  his  size.    I  did  not  know  until  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  got  to  talking  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  him. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  knew  was  that  he  had  a  badge  on? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. .And  from  that  you  inferred  that  he  was  a  policeman? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  the  reason  I  can  give  for  supposing  that  he  was  a 
policeman. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  badge,  you  might  have  thought  that  it 
was  one  of  the  soldiers? — A.  If  I  had  not  seen  that  badge,  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  I  would  have  shot  at  him.  The  way  I  was 
feeling  at  that  moment  I  would  certainly  have  shot  at  him,  seeing 
him  behind  the  trees  over  there. 

Q.  You  would  have  shot  at  him  for  one  of  the  soldiers ;  that  is,  you 
would  have  thought  he  was  one  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  would  have  shot  at  him  for  one  of  the  soldiers. 

Q.  You  would  have  shot  at  him  because  you  thought  he  was  one 
of  the  shooting  part}'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  the  soldiers  were  the  shooting  party  at  that 
time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  sound 
of  the  rifles ;  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  You  had  heard  that  while  the  firing  was  going  on? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  seen  this  man,  and  at  the  time  you  saw  him  you  knew 
in  your  own  mind  that  the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  except  for  that  badge  you  would  have  shot  at  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thinking  that  he  was  one  of  the  firing  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Although  he  was  only  30  or  40  feet  away  Irom  you,  in  plain, 
open  view  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  customs  officers  have  experiences  similar 
to  yours,  in  arresting  smugglers?  I  refer  to  these  experiences  where 
you  had  to  strike  people  over  the  head. — A.  I  believe  there  was  one 
there. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  There  were  others, 
but  they  are  not'  in  the  service  now.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  service 
are  new  men,  that  have  been  in  there  for,  say,  two  or  three  years.  I 
am  the  only  old  man  in  the  service. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statement  you  would  like  to  correct  in  your  testi- 
mony before  the  court-martial  or  before  Mr.  Purdy  or  any  other 
place?  If  there  is,  I  want  to  put  that  in  evidence  instead  of  detain- 
ing you  here  now. — A.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  Penrose  court- 
martial.  The  stenographer  made  a  mistake.  They  asked  me  what 
fim  I  had,  and  I  said  a  Krag-Jiirgensen,  and  they  asked  me  how  long 
had  had  it,  and  I  said  "  two  years  "  and  they  got  it  "  four  years. 
That  is  the  only  thing. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  Krag-Jorgensen  in  your  house? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  said  that  while  in  the  service  I  owned  a  Krag-Jorgensen,  and  two 
years  previous  to  the  shooting  I  turned  that  Krag-Jorgensen  over  to 
Mr.  R.  B.  Creager. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Creager  had  this  Krag-Jorgensen  at  this 
time? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  had  it.  This  was  two  years 
previous  to  the  shooting  that  I  returned  it  to  him,  and  I  bought 
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this  30-30  I  have  now.  The  reason  I  returned  it  was  I  considered 
it  too  heavy  to  pack  around  on  horseback,  and  I  got  a  lighter  gun. 

Q.  Were  officers  in  the  service  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with 
such  guns  as  they  saw  fit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  did  the  other  officers  have? — A.  I  believe 
every  inspector  in  the  service  has  a  30-30,  except  one  who  has  a 
.40-caliber  Winchester — the  old  Winchester. 

Q.  Has  anyone  a  carbine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  the  carbine. 
There  are  two  of  them  in  the  service  have  them. 

Q.  This  is  the  carbine  [indicating  gun].  I  call  your  attention  to 
this. — ^A.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  gun  we  had.  We  had  the  Win- 
chester model  that  had  the  lever  underneath. 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 
Q.  It  is  the  Winchester? — A.  They  call  them  a  Krag,  but  they  are 
not  a  Krag,  they  are  a  Winchester. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  this  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  one  like  that?— 'A.  No,  sir.  It  has  a  maga- 
zine underneath,  and  you  can  put  five  shells  in  it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  this  gun  in  the  service? — A.  No,  sir;  none  of 
the  officers  had  one. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  guns  around  Brownsville  of  this  pattern? — 
A.  I  never  saw  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  H.  M.  Fields? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  keeps  a  store  where  he  buys  in  and  sells  out  old  gims,  does 
he  not? — A.  I  have  never  known  him  to  buy  old  gUns  in  my  life.  I 
never  knew  him  to  sell  anything  but  new  guns. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ever  hear  of  his  buying  second-hand  guns  from  the 
soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  I  have  gone 
into  his  place  frequently — that  is,  regularly^because  all  of  the  officers 
buy  their  feed  supplies  from  old  Colonel  Fields,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  gun  of  that  kind  there. 

Q.  Ilou  spoke  about  these  shots  sounding  like  high-power  rifle 
shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  kind  of  shots  that  night? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  any  pistol  shots,  either? — A.  No,  sir.  If 
there  were  any  fired,  I  never  heard  them. 

Q.  Mrs.  Starck,  did  she  give  her  testimony  also  before  Mr. 
Purdy?— A.  She  did,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  reported,  at  pag?  116,  as  saying: 

We  heard  one  shot  down  at  this  corner,  but  that  was  a  pistol  shot 
Q.  Up  toward  Twelfth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  She  might  have  heard  it,  but  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it? — A.  No,  sir.  And  then,  again,  I  niiffht 
have  heard  it  and  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  I  do  not  moan  by  that 
to  say  that  there  were  no  pistol  shots  fired.     I  say  that  I  heard  none. 

Q.  This  man  whom  j'ou  arrested,  and  who  forfeited  his  bail,  did 
he  give  bail  again? — A.  No,  sir;  he  remained  in  jail. 

Q.  And  is  in  jail  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  done  to  him. 
The  court  convened  in  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  and  I 
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dont  know  what  they  done  to  him.    They  might  have  continued  his 
case,  I  being  the  witness  against  him. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  where  he  had  been  all  this  time? — ^A.  Yes;  he 
told  me  that  he  was  in  Matamoros. 

Q.  Across  the  river,  in  Matamoros? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  me  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  Is  there  much  smuggling  from  our  side  over  into  Mexico? — ^A. 
There  is  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  those  people  live  that  do  that  smuggling? — ^A.  The 
biggest  part  of  them  live  over  on  this  side,  in  Texas. 

Q.  Wnereabouts? — A.  In  Brownsville. 

Q.  They  live  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  regular  business  for  those  people  who  engage  in  it? 
Does  it  seem  to  be? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  regular  busi- 
ness.   I  have  seen  them  work  at  other  things. 

Q.  When  do  they  do  this  smuggling,  in  the  nighttime? — ^A.  In  ■ 
the  night;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  boats  that  they  use  to  cross? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  at  it  pretty  much  all  the  time,  some  oi  them? — A.  I 
have  just  stated  that  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  them  at  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  often  they  do  it.  Naturally,  being  on  the  lookout 
for  them  smuggling  from  the  other  side,  we  naturally  sometimes 
see  them.  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  anyone  smuggling  from  this 
side  to  the  other  side.  That  is  none  of  my  business.-  I  am  looking 
out  for  what  is  coming  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  Do  they  make  many  arrests  on  the  other  side  for  smuggling 
from  this  side? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  many. 

Q.  They  do  not  make  many  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  go  up  the  river  to  Santa  Maria? — A.  That  is  our  regular 
beat 

Q.  How  far  is  that? — ^A.  Thirty  miles  from  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  big  is  Santa  Maria? — ^A.  A  little  village,  probably  a 
couple  of  hundred  people. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  A  couple  of  hundred  people. 

Q.  Is  there  a  little  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Mexico, 
from  there? — A.  There  are  ranches  all  along  the  river. 

Q.  Is  there  much  smuggling  done  up  at  that  point? — ^A.  It  is 
about  the  same  all  along  the  river. 

Q.  All  along  there  they  are  likely  to  be  caught  smuggling? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fhaziee: 

Q.  Is  your  house  a  frame  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Tate's  house  ? — ^A.  It  is  frame,  also. 

Q.  Is  his  a  two-story  house  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  one  story. 

Q.  Yours  is  a  two  story  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  up  in  the  direction  of  Thirteenth  street,  between  your 
house  and  Thirteenth  street  ?^A.  A  livery  stable. 

Q.  This  brick  wall  you  speak  of  runs  back  between  your  house 
and  the  livery  stable? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  is  that? — ^A.  About  6  feet  from  the  ground. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  come  out  to  the  street? — ^A.  It  comes  right 
to  the  sidewalk. 
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Q.  The  edge  of  the  sidewalk  next  to  your  yard  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  does  not  go  out  across  the  sidewalk? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  comes 
out  to  what  we  caU  our  front  fence. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Does  your  house  face  the  sidewalk  ? — ^A.  The  front  of  the  house 
faces  the  sidewalk;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  comes  right  out  to  the  sidewalk? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  lit- 
tle walk  about  3  feet  wide  and  a  garden  bed  about  2^  feet  wide 
between  the  house  and  the  front  fence,  and  that  would  be  about  5J 
feet  between  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  front  fence. 

Q.  What  is  your  front  fence? — A.  An  iron  fence. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Were  you  taken  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  time  they  were 
trying  to  indict  some  of  these  colored  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  any  particular  reason  these  colored  men  would 
have  for  footing  up  your  house  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  none,  sir. 

By  Senator  Btjlkelet: 

Q.  Where  did  this  policeman  Padron  disappear  from  your  sight? — 
A.  He  turned  into  Thirteenth  street,  towards  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  again  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  him 
no  more.  He  told  me  next  morning  that  he  was  out  hunting  for  two 
of  the  policemen  that  were  missing — that  the  mayor  of  the  city  had 
sent  them  out  to  hunt  two  of  the  policemen  who  were  missing.  When 
I  told  him  how  near  I  had  come  to  shooting  him  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  mayor  to  find  these  two  policemen — by 
either  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  marshal,  I  do  not  remember 
which. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  was  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  shooting?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  shooting. 
Q.  Not  longer  than  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  BcLKEiiET: 

Q.  Are  the  police  in  Brownsville  generally  armed  with  guns? — 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  armed  with? — ^A.  A  six-shooter  and  a  club  is  all 
I  have  seen  them  with. 

Q.  Those  are  their  ordinary  f^rms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
ordinary, 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIKONT   07  FEED   TATB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Fred  Tate. 
Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  was  46  the  24th  of  last  August. 
Q.  Where  is  your  home? — ^A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Since  the  17th  of  April, 
1906. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before. that? — A.  In  Favette  Countv. 

Q.  In  Texas?— A.  In  Texas. 

•Q.  What  business  are  you  in? — A.  I  am  a  mounted  inspector  of 
customs,  stationed  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  inspector  of  customs? — A.  Since 
the  17th  of  last  April. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  You  mean  April  a  year,  do  you  not? — A.  A  year  ago;  yes.    A 
year  ago  last  April. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Where  was  your  post  of  duty? — A.  Up  and  down  the  river — 
to  patrol  the  river — and  sometimes  back  from  the  river  for  some 
miles. 

Q.  There  is  only  one  ferry,  I  believe,  between  Matamoros  and 
Brownsville? — A.  There  are  boats,  and  then  there  are  flatboats 
about  300  yards  above — these  skiffs  that  they  cross  freight  in,  and 
sometimes  people,  when  there  is  a  crowd  there;  when  there  are  ex- 
cursions. 

Q.  You  remember  about  the  time  the  Twenty-fifth  I«fantry.  the 
colored  soldiere,  came  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  date. 

Q.  But  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  their  coming? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  down  at  the  ferry  when  there  was  any  trouble 
between  the  colored  soldiers  and  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  circumstance  is  related  liere  that  some  one  got  pushed  off 
into  the  mud  in  the  river. — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
AugU'V:,  I  was  on  duty  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  went  off  at  4  o'clock,  and  another  man  came  on  who 
relieved  me  until  10  o'clock,  and  it  was  customary  at  supper  to  relieve 
each  o*iier  so  that  we  could  go  to  our  suppers,  and  about  (5.30  I  went 
back  to  the  ferry  to  relieve  this  man  for  him  to  get  his  siijiper,  and 
there  was  some  trouble  there.  That  is,  some  man  claimed  to  have 
been  pushed  off.    I  did  not  see  him  pushed  off. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  was  on  duty  there  at  that  time? — A.  Mr.  A.  Y.  Baker. 

Q.  A  customs  inspector? — A.  At  the  ferry. 

Q.  At  the  ferry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  afterwards? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  man  when  you  saw  him? — A.  He  had  gotten 
up  and  was  standing  on  the  board  walk. 

Q.  He  had  gotten  up  from  where? — A.  From  the  custom-house. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  from  the  custom-house,  do  you ' — A.  The 
ferry.    They  collect  duties  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  collect  duties  at  the  ferry  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  colored  people  were  there  there  at  the 
time  ? — A.  Three  came  across  at  once,  but  one  did  not  stop. 

Q.  One  went  on? — A.  One  went  on;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  condition  of  either  of  those  men  at  all,  as 
to  whether  they  were  drunk  or  sober? — ^A.  Two  of  them  were  drunk. 
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Q.  You  say  you  saw  them  after  they  came  up  from  the  custom- 
house— that  IS,  on  the  wharf? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  know,  here  is  the 
custom-house  here,  and  there  is  a  board  walk  to  the  custom-house — 
to  the  ferry,  I  mean — where  they  collect  duties  [indicating]. 

Q.  One  of  those  men  at  the  time  had  considerable  mud  upon 
"him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  big  oil  lamp  there;  not  an  electric 
light,  but  a  lamp. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  by  either  of  them  at  that 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  them.  They  got  off  probably  20  or  30 
steps,  I  don't  remember  the  exact  distance,  and  they  said,  "  We  will 
see  about  this  thing  to-morrow." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  rem%rlcs  made? — A.  No, .sir;  that  was 
all. 

Q.  You  are  the  party,  are  you,  that  struck  the  negro,  on  the  side- 
walk ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Tate,  in  your  own  way  just  give  the  facts,  the 
circumstances,  about  that  striking;  what  you  did. — A.  Well,  on  the 
night  of  August  5,  my  wife  and  my  little  girl  and  five  other  ladies 
were  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  In  my  testimony  at  San  Antonio  it 
said  four  other  ladies,  making  five  ladies  altogether,  but  there  were 
six  ladies  altogether,  standing  on  the  street,  on  Eighth  street,  near 
the  comer  of  Elizabeth  and  Eighth,  I  think.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  streets,  only  a  few  of  them.  They  were  standing  there 
talking,  and  I  stood  probably  4  feet  in  the  rear,  holding  my 
little  girl  by  the  hand,  and  the  ladies  were  in  front  of  me,  my  wire 
facing  nearly  south,  and  a  lady  talking  to  her  facing  north,  and 
another  lady  facing  nearly  east,  and  two  other  ladies — I  don't  re- 
member how  they  were  all  facing.  Anyway,  my  wife  was  standing 
here,  and  another  lady  here,  very  near  the  sidewalk  [indicating]. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  sidewalk,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes;  I  mean 
very  near  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  on  the  edge  of  the  street.  These 
men  came  right  through  them. 

Q.  What  men? — A.  Two  soldiers.  I  did  nctt  see  them  until  they 
were  right  at  them,  two  negro  soldiers,  and  they  pushed  right  through 
them.  One  of  them  struck  my  wife  with  his  elbow  in  the  back  as  he 
passed,  and  I  struck  him. 

Q.  In  striking  your  wife  with  his  elbow,  was  his  elbow  extended, 
or  did  he  protrude  his  elbow  for  the  purpose  of  striking  her? — ^A.  I 
thought  it  was  intentional,  or  I  would  not  have  struck  nim. 

Q.  You  struck  him  with  what  ? — A.  With  a  six-shooter,  with  a  .45- 
caliber  Colt  six-shooter. 

Q.  Did  you  knock  him  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     " 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  colored  man? — A.  I  turned,  and  I 
never  saw  him  any  mora    He  had  gone. 

Q.  And  those  were  the  circumstances  of  your  hitting  him? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tate,  you  live  15  or  20  feet  from  Mr.  Starck's  house, 
do  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  With  your  family,  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  "you  at  home  the  night  of  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
Browns\'ille,  on  the  13th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  shooting,  or  part  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  a  part  of  it.    I  did  not  hear  it  all. 
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Q.  Had  you  gone  to  bed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  asleep,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  heard  of  that  shooting. — ^A.  I  couldn't  sav 
how  many  shots.  I  was  awakened.  My  wife  awakened  me.  1 
jumped  up.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  and  of  course  I  grabbed  a 
gun  the  first  thing.    I  didn't  know  what  was  the  trouble. 

Q.  A  Winchester-Marlin  gun  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  Marlin,  and  it  is  a  nine- 
Marlin  gun. 

By  Senator  Forakee  : 
Q.  A  Winchester  Marlin  gun  ? — A.  It  is  a  Marlin,  and  it  is  a  nine- 
shot  gun;  a  magazine  gun. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  heard  the  shooting.  In  what  direction  was  the  shooting 
when  you  first  heard  it,  from  your  house? — A.  It  was  coming  from 
the  south. 

Q.  Calling  the  south  towards  the  fort,  it  was  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting  in  front  of  or  near  Mr.  Starck's 
house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  soon  was  that  after  you  got  up? — ^A.  It  must  have  been 
four  or  five  minutes — three  minutes — five  minutes. 

Q.  Shooting  was  going  on  all  this  time  in  different  parts? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  do  not  undertake  to  be  accurate,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  the  number  of  minutes  or  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  and  got  your  gun,  you  went  to  the  door? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  to  the  window. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  window  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  parties  doing  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  see  the  forms.  On  Mr.  Starck's  gallery,  or  near  the  comer 
of  his  gallery,  there  is  a  rosebush  with  thick  foliage,  so  that  I  could 
not  tell  who  the  men  were.  I  could  see  flashes  oi  the  guns  through 
there,  but  I  could  not  tell  who  the  men  were. 

Q.  You  noticed  the  flashes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  many  shots  were  fired  in  front  of  Mr. 
Starck's  house  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  like  to  say  positively, 
but  I  judge  25  or  30  shots. 

Q.  What  were  the  reports  of  the  shots  that  you  heard — that  is,  as 
to  whether  they  were  from  high-power  gims  or  pistols? — ^A.  They 
whistled  considerably — the  bullets  whistled. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  sound  of  the  gun  itself. — A.  It  sounded  sharp; 
it  popped,  you  know,  and  the  bullets  whistled.  It  did  not  sound  to 
me  like  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  what  it  was  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  high-power  guns— high-pressure 
guns. 

Q.  Then  where  did  the  shooting  go  after  that  ? — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  last  of  it.    That  was  the  last  that  I  remember  hearing. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  my  family  were  afraid  for  me  to  leave. 

Q.  What  does  your  family  consist  of  i— A.  I  have  a  wife,  two  boys, 
and  a  little  girL 
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Q.  There  was  considerable  alarm  there  and  fright,  was  there,  at 
the  timef^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  went  out,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  saw,  if  anjrthing,  of  empty  shells, 
exploded  shells,  as  we  call  them,  and  evidences  of  the  shooting. — 
A.  From  my  gallery  I  saw  Mayor  Combe,  Mr.  Starck,  and  Mr.  Osn- 
nor,  the  chief  of  police,  pick  up  some  shells.  How  many  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  gallery,  you  mean  the  veranda? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  veranda.  That  is  probably  40  or  50  feet  from  where 
I  saw  them  pick  these  shells  up. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  see,  Air.  Tat«  ? — ^A.  That  was  all, 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  to  see  whether  any  of  the  shots 
had  struck  any  of  the  houses  there? — ^A.  I  went  into  Mr.  Starck's 
house  with  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  there? — ^A.  I  found  where  a  shot  had  gone 
through  the  ceiling,  and  then  through  the  floor  of  the  upper  story, 
and  where  it  came  out  it  tore  loose  a  long  place — splintered  it.  Then, 
from  the  outside  I  saw  three  or  four  very  small  holes  that  went  into 
the  south  end,  you  might  say,  of  his  house — the  south  side,  at  least. 

Q.  This  shooting  has  been  investigated  and  talked  of  a  good  deal 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  question  about  whether  citizens  did 
this  shooting  or  as  to  whether  colored  men  did  this  shooting? — 
A.  Why,  only  from  what  I  could  hear  from  the  officers  who  claimed 
that  the  citizens  did  it. 

Q.  Officers,  where? — A.  At  the  court-martial  there. 

Q.  But  among  the  people  of  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  There 
has  never  been  any  question  about  that  that  I  ever  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  threats  against  the  colored  soldiers?^ 
A.  No,  sir;  onlv  that  night  that  that  one  ran  over  my  wife,  or  ran 
against  my  wife ;  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  ever  did  it  again  I 
would  certainly  work  on  him  worse  than  I  had. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  threats  at  any  other  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  threats  made  by  any  other  citizens  of  doing 
violence  to  the  colored  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  alL 

By  .Senator  Scott: 

Q.  After  you  knocked  this  colored  man  down,  what  did  you  do 
with  him ;  did  you  turn  him  over  to  a  policeman  or  arrest  him  your- 
self ? — ^A-  I  had  not  any  authority  to  arrest  him ;  no,  sir.  I  did  not 
turn  him  over  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  let  him  get  up  and  walk  oflF,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  told  him  to  get 
up  and  get  out  in  me  street. 

Senator  Soorr.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  will  be  47  the  27th  of  August. 
Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Fayette  County,  Tex. 
Q.  What  coimty  ? — ^A.  Fayette  Coimtv. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  there? — A-  AJl  my  life  until  the 
16th  of  April,  1906. 
Q.  At  that  time  you  went  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  far  away  is  Fayette  County  from  Brownsville? — A.  About 
300  miles. 

Q.  Where  is  it;  back  in  the  interior  part  of  the  State  or  up  the 
river? — A.  It  is  in  the  interior  part  of  the  State,  90  miles  east  of 
San  Antonio. 

Q.  Ninety  miles  east  of  San  Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir;  between  Hous- 
ton, like,  and  San  Antonio. 

Q.  What  is  the  county  seat  of  that  county? — A.  Lagrange. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  Lagrange? — A.  I  was  bom  and  resided  there 
and  in  Flatonia  until  1906.  Flatonia  is  still  in  the  west  part  of 
Fayette  County. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  prior  to  coming  to  Browns- 
ville?— A.  I  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Fayette  County  for  six  years. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  good  many  arrests? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was 
deputy  United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  for  four  years. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

Q.  That  was  in  addition  to  your  service  as  sheriff? — ^A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  Afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  immediately  before  you  went  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  had  been  some  time  before.  It  has  been  sixteen 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  immediately  before  you  went  to  Browns- 
ville?— A.  I  had  been  feeding  cattle  for  the  market;  had  contracts 
to  feed  cattle ;  and  I  farmed. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  I  went  down 
there  and  took  an  examination  under  the  civil  service,  and  got  into  the 
customs  service. 

Q.  You  got  in  through  the  civil  service  ? — A.  Yes.  sir.  . 

Q.  ^Vhere  did  you  take  your  examination  ? — A.  At  Brownsville. 

Q.  And  was  your  examination  for  a  position  on  this  customs 
force  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  passed  you?  WTio  examined  vou? — A.  The  collector 
of  customs  and  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  an 
insj^ector  named  Mr.  Malby. 

Q.  The  inspector  of  customs  there  is  Mr.  Vann. — A.  No.  sir;  he 
was  not  then.  He  is  now.  When  I  went  in  the  inspector  there  was 
named  C.  H.  Maris. 

Q.  Do  you  knjow  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 
He  is  down  in  Mexico;  in  Guadalajara.  Mexico,  I  think. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  take  this  position  in  lOOC  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  living  there  in  Brownsville  very  long,  then  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  become  pretty  well  acquainted  there  ? — A.  Only  fairly 
well. 

Q.  The  soldiers  came  there  at  what  time? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  negroes  before? — A.  No, 
sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  never  struck  one  l)efore  in  your  life? — A.  I  have  been  in 
some  little  trouble,  with  the  city  marshal,  at  home. 

Q.  As  the  city  marshal? — A.  With  the  city  marshal,  just  as  a 
private  citizen,  assisting  him  to  arrest  a  murderer. 

Q.  You  were  the  city  marshal? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  a  citizen,  assist- 
ing the  city  marshal  in  capturing  a  man  who  had  murdered  another. 
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Q.  Where  was  that  ? — ^A.  At  Flatonia,  in  Fayette  County. 

Q.  That  was  some  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  trouble  you  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  trouble? — A.  This  man  had  killed 
another  one,  and  the  city  marshal  called  on  me  to  help  him  to  capture 
him,  and  he  was  captured. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  him  ? — A.  He  was  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  him  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  shot  him.  We  all 
fired  at  him. 

Q.  You  fired  at  him  and  the  citj  marshal  also  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  fired  at  him  ? — A.  Two  of  us. 

Q.  And  he  was  running  fropi  you  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  killed  him? — A.  Well,  I  don't  say  that  I  killed  him. 
One  of  us  billed  him. 

Q.  He  died  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  died  from  the  shot. 

Q-  And  maybe  both  of  you  hit  him  ? — A.  He  was  only  hit  one  time. 
There  was  only  one  bullet  hole  into  him. 

Q.  Only  one  bullet  hole? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  who  hit  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  hit  him.     I  don't  know,  of  course. 

Q.  Wlhere  was  he  hit? — A.  Right  here,  in  the  back  [indicating]. 

Q.  He  was  hit  right  there.  You  shot  him  from  the  back  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  trouble  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had 
any  other  trouble  with  them  in  my  life.  I  was  born  and  raised  with 
them.    I  never  employed  any  other  labor  in  my  life. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  trial  for  killing  that  man? — ^A;  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  the  city  marshal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  tried  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  acquitted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  there  in  April,  1906,  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  mounted  customs  ofiicer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  supplied  yourself  with  arms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  for  them  yourself  or  were  they  furnished 
by  the  Government  ? — A.  I  furnished  them  myself. 

Q.  Whsit  arms  did  you  supply  yourself  with? — A.  A  .45  Colt 
six-shooter. 

Q.  .Anything  else  ? — A.  And  a  gun.    A  Marlin  gim. 

Q.  ^^^iere  did  you  get  that  Marlin  gun  ? — A.  I  bought  it  at  my 
home. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  a  while  ago  that  you  had  a  Winchester-Marlin 
gan? — .\.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  them.  We  never  used  them 
where  I  lived. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the. Marlin  and  the  Winchester  are  en- 
tirely dirferent  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  slip. 

Q."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Marlin- Winchester  or  a  Winchester- 
Marlin. — A-  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  high-pressure  guns. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  would  that  gun  hold  ? — A.  Eight  in  the 

Tzine  and  one  in  the  barrel. 
When  vou  had  it  full,  ready  for  business,  you  would  have  nine 
diots  at  hand  ? — A.  Nine  shots ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  were  they  put  in;  in  a  dip? — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  side 
[indicating] . 

Q.  They  were  just  slipped  in  on  the  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  at  a 
time. 

Q.  What  caliber  was  that  Marlin  gun? — A.  30-30. 

Q.  30-30?— A.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  kind  of  a  gun  that  Mr.  Starck  carried? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  officers  that  had  the  $ame  kind  of  a 
gun  that  you  had  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.   ■ 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  gun? — ^A.  I  bought  it  from  a  man  in 
Flatonia. 

Q.  In  Flatonia? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  civil  service  passed  you,  you  bought  your  gun 
at  Flatonia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  down  to  Brownsville  to  get  one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  that  gim  cost  ? — ^A.  It  cost  me  $12.50.  I  don't  know 
what  it  cost  the  other  man. 

Q.  Did  you  have  ammunition,  too? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  boxes  of 
cartridges  that  I  got  with  the  gun. 

Q.  Inose  are  metallic  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  high-power  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  grains  of  powder  they  have? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  grains  of  powder  the  30-30  has? — 
A.  I  am  not  familiar,  as  I  say,  with  these  guns,  I  never  having  had 
occasion  to  become  so. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  weapons  when  on  duty  as  an  officer  except  a 
six-shooter  revolver  and  this  Marlin  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  car- 
ried a  Marlin  gun  when  we  went  out  on  scouts  on  horseback;  and 
when  we  are  on  duty  in  the  town  we  carry  a  six-shooter.  It  is  cus- 
tomary when  we  are  on  duty  at  the  ferry  to  lay  the  pistol  up  in  the 
office. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  that  Marlin  gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  your  pistol  on  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wore  it  all  the  time?-yA.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wore  it  on  Sunday,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  wear  it  on  Sunday?  You  did  not  take  it  to 
church? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  church  ? — ^A.  Sometimes.  I  have  been  to  church 
a  few  times. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  church  the  5th  of  August,  were  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  that  day? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  met  these  two 
negroes  on  the  sidewalk? — A.  It  was  night. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  About  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dark  night? — A.  A  starlight  night. 

Q.  And  the  ladies  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  a  little  bit  in 
advance  of  you,  were  they? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Your  ladies  had  met  some  other  ladies  and  they  had  stopped 
and  were  having  some  conversation  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  m  the  rear  with  your  little  girl  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  saw  these  two  negro  soldiers  come  along  and,  as  I 
understand  you,  one  of  them  elbowed  your  wife? — A,  "Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  you  thought,  intentionally  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  distinctly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  say  anything  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  could  see  you  mstinctly  also,  could  he? — A.  I  dont  know 
whether  he  could  or  not. 

Q.  He  was  a  good-sized,  tall  man,  was  he  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything? — A.  He  did  not  imtil  after  I  went  back 
to  him. 

Q.  When  he  came  through  the  group  of  ladies  to  where  you  were, 

^ou  hit  him  with  the  butt  of  your  revolver? — ^A-  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
it  him  with  the  butt;  with  the  barrel. 

Q.  You  held  the  butt  of  the  revolver  in  your  hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hit  him  with  the  barrel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hit  him  where? — A.  I  tried  to  hit  him  across  the  head; 
I  suppose  I  hit  him  there. 

Q.  Did  he  have  on  a  hat  or  a  cap  ? — ^A.  He  had  on  a  hat. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  waited  until  he  came  up,  and  then  you  blazed  away  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  did  not  see  you  before  you  hit  him,  do  you  think  that  he 
saw  you  afterwards? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him  when  you  hit  him  ? — A.  He  fell  off  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  You  knocked  him  onto  the  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  fell  flat  on  the  ground?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  the  lick 
knocked  him  down.    He  fell  down. 

Q.  He  fell  on  the  sidewalk  ? — ^A.  He  fell  off  of  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  On  the  street  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hit  him  so  as  to  knock  him  in  that  direction,  did  you  ?— 
A.  He  was  coming  towards  me,  coming  towards  the  north,  and  I 
was  facing  south,  and  I  hit  him  that  way  [indicating].  I  don't 
know  whether  I  hit  him  to  knock  him  that  way  or  not.  The  lick 
would  have  knocked  him  off.    At  any  rate,  he  fell  off. 

Q.  You  hit  him  a  pretty  hard  lick? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  hit  him  a 
pretty  good  lick. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  his  head  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not; 
I  never  saw  his  head. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  to  look  at  his  head? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?— A.  He  fell  down. 

Q.  Then  he  got  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately,  did  he  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  get  up  ? — ^A.  Perhaps  a  minute. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  while  he  was  there  ? — A.  When  I  went 
back  he  said,  "  What's  the  matter,  kid?  " 

Q.  He  called  you  a  kid  ? — A.  Those  are  the  words  that  he  used. 

Q.  He  said,  "What's  the  matter,  kid?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  said, "  What  did  you  run  over 
those  ladies  for?"  He  said,  "I  didn't  know  any  better."  I  said, 
"  Do  you  know  any  better  now  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  Then  I  said, 
"  You  get  up  and  get  out  in  the  street,  and  don't  you  ever  run  over 
any  ladies  in  my  company  again." 
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Q.  You  came  back  to  him,  you  say?— A.  I  turned  around,  where 
the  other  man  was,  you  know. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  your  position  where  jou  struck  him  with  your 
revolver? — A.  I  turned  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  the  other  man  was  running,  was  he  not? — A-  He  was  gone; 
I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  other  man  run  across  the  street? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  happened? — A.  On  Elizabeth  street, 
near  H  street. 

Q.  That  is  four  squares  beyond  the  Miller  Hotel  and  more? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  squares? — A.  Five  squares. 

Q.  What  were  these  men  doing?  Did  they  have  arms? — A.  I  did 
not  see  any. 

Q.  They  were  just  walking  along,  were  they  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  saying  anything — talking? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  drunk? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  that,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did  not 
hear  anything — didn't  hear  any  loud  talking. 

Q.  Was  there  room  on  either  side  of  the  sidewalk  for  them  to  have 
stepped  out  and  walked  around  this  group  of  ladies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  man,  when  ne  saw  this  group  of  ladies 
standing  there,  did  step  off  the  sidewalk  and  go  around,  and  as  he 
stepped  on  the  sidewalk  you,  without  saying  a  word  to  nim,  struck 
him  and  knocked  him  down  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  not  as  you  have  told  us? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
just  as  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  before  about  this? — A.  I  was  examined 
at  San  Antonio  by  Colonel  Glenn. 

Q.  And  you  made  some  statement  before  that,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  a  statement  before  a  United  States  commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  change  any  statement  that  you  have  made,  either 
that  made  before  Colonel  Glenn  or  that  at  San  Antonio? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  just  what  I  said.    It  has  been  several  months  ago. 

Q.  You  never  have  told  anything  about  it  at  any  time  except  just 
as  it  happened  ? — A.  Just  as  I  remembered  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  after  you  became  a  customs  oflScer  in 
1906? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  caught  several  smugglers. 

Q.  You  did?  How  many  arrests  had  you  made  altogether  up  to 
the  time  this  shooting  affray,  probablv?  That  would  be  April,  May, 
June,  and  July  and  the  first  half  of  August. — A.  I  don't  know;  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  Four  or  five  months.  In  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  your 
service  how  many  arrests  did  you  make  ? — A.  I  could  not  rememlJer. 

Q.  Did  you  get  busy  right  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  work  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1906. 

Q.  How  many  officprs  did  you  have  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  I 
made  the  eighth  man  in  the  service — mounted  man. 

Q.  Were  there  some  who  were  not  mounted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  all  known  as  mounted  men,  but  three  of  them  work  at  the  river,  at 
the  ferry,  and  at  these  skiffs  that  pass  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  Are  they  in  addition  to  the  eight  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  There  are  only  eight  altogether  ? — ^A.  There  were  then.  There 
are  more  now. 

Q.  How  many  more  are  there  now? — A.  I  think  altogether  there 
are  12  men. 

Q.  Why  have  they  increased  the  number? — A.  I  don't  know.  Per- 
haps they  thought  they  needed  them,  Senator. 

Q.  Has  the  business  increased  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  We  were  told  a  while  ago  by  Mr.  Starck  that  the  business  had 
declined. — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  That  the  business  had  declined.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
that? — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  Right  around  Brownsville  I  do 
not  think  there  is  so  much  smuggling. 

Q.  That  is  improving  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  smugglers  have  you  arrested,  altogether,  down  to 
this  time? — ^A-  I  never  kept  any  record  of  it,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  not  keep  a  record  of  every  arrest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  required  to  keep  a  record  of  every  arrest  you 
make? — A.  No,  sir;  I  turn  them  over  to  the  deputy  United  States 
marshal. 

Q.  Does  he  make  a  report? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  make  a  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell,  then,  how  many  arrests  you  have  made? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  record  that  would  show  that? — A.  I  suppose 
in  the  United  States  commissioner's  office  there,  there  would  be  a 
record  to  show. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  arrests  where  you  have  been  resisted? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  to  use  any  violence  in  making  an  arrest?-^ 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  arrests  at  night-time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  smuggling  going  on  constantly  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mexicans  smuggling  into  our  country  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Texans  smuggling  into  Mexico  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  little. 
The  Texans  do  some  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Some  of  our  Texans  smuggle  on  our  side,  do  they? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  good  many  Texans  that  live  over  there. 

Q.  A  good  many  live  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  them? — A.  Some  are 
Texans  that  come  over  and  smuggle  back. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  any  of  those  that  come  over  and  smuggle 
back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  arrests  such  as  that  have  you  made? — A.  Two  or 
three. 

Q.  Two  or  three? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  arrested  any  Mexicans  smuggling  from  our 
side  into  Mexico? — A.  We  do  not  arrest  them  going  that  way. 

.  Q.  You  do  not  care  how  much  of  that  they  dof— A.  We" can  rot 
prevent  that,  you  know.  We  require  them  to  take  out  a  permit  t>n 
account  of  the  ferry  there. 

Q.  I  was  only  asking.  Now,  all  this  man  said  to  you  when  he  got 
up  was  to  ask  why  you  had  hit  him? — A.  He  did  not  ask  me  why  I 
had  hit  him.    He  said,  "  What's  the  matter,  kid?  » 

Q.  "  What's  the  matter,  kid?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  told  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  went  on  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  assistance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  need  any  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  seem  to. 

Q.  It  took  him  about  a  minute,  though,  to  get  up? — A.  I  said 
about  a  minute;  it  may  have  been  longer. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  yourself  any  further  concern  about  it?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never 

Q.  Now,  up  until  that  time  there  had  not  been  ahy  trouble  of  any 
kind  in  Brownsville,  had  there  ? — ^A.  To  my  own  knowledge ;  no  sir. 
I  could  not  say ;  only  hearsay. 

Q.  But  from  that  time  on  there  was  a  bad  feeling  there,  was  there 
not  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  it  about  over  the  town,  what  had  happened, 
and  what  you  had  done  ? — A.  It  became  known. 

Q.  It  became  known  and  generally  talked  about,  did  it  not? — 
A.  Perhaps  it  did. 

Q.  And  your  account  of  the  affair  was  received  bv  everybody 
without  any  question? — A.  It  became  known,  because  I  liad  to  make 
a  statement  there,  an  affidavit,  and  all  the  custom-house  men  knew  it. 

Q.  Yes;  and  the  newspapers  published  an  account  of  it,  did  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  impudent  the  negroes  had  become,  and  so  forth  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  that  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  towards  the  negroes  ? — A.  I  didn't  hear  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that?  Did  not  a  great  many  people  talk  to 
you  about  it  ? — A.  Not  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  people  say  that  you  were  right,  and  that 
they  would  do  the  same,  only  worse? — A.  Perhaps  several  of  them 
told  me  that. 

Q.  That  would  not  have  made  any  special  impression  on  you? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  it  would ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How? — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  have  made  any  special 
impression  on  me ;  no. 

Q.  You  might  have  heard  that  said  repeatedly? — ^A.  I  expect  I 
did.    I  might  have  heard  it  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  hear  it,  did  you  not? — A.  Per- 
haps I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  bitter  feeling 
about  that  time  broke  among  the  citizens  towards  the  soldiers  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not ;  not  until  later  on. 

Q.  Did  not  that  continue  to  grow  worse  and  worse? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  continue  to  be  talked  of  until  the  following  Sunday  night? 
You  heard  of  the  Evans  incident,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  boiling  feeling  of  resentment  in  the  town  then,  was 
there  not,  when  that  was  told  ? — A.  Well,  perhaps  there  was. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  it;  just  as  a  matter  of  fact A.  If  you  want 

my  own  feeling,  yes;  there  was  with  me. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  feeling  there  of  indignation,  was  there  not?— > 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  was  generally  talked  about? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  it  was. 

Q.  And  everybody  felt  exactly  as  you  did  ? — A.  I  don't  Know  about 
other  parties'  feelings. 

Q.  You  heard  it  spoken  of  generally? — ^A.  I  might  have  heard  a 
dozen  people  speak  of  that,  too. 

Q.  This  that  happened  down  at  the  river,  where  a  drunken  soldier 
was  pushed  off  of  a  gang  plank,  that  did  not  amount  to  much,  did  it  ? — • 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  .that  afterwards,  did  you?— A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  nothing  heard  of  it. 

.  Q.  There  was  nothing  in  that? — ^A.  No,  sir.  There  was  an  inci- 
dent happened  the  next  evening  that  you  haven't  asked  me  about. 
That  is  nearsay,  and  I  do  not  care  to  mention  it.  That  is  hearsay. 
If  Mr.  A.  Y.  Baker,  the  inspector,  was  here  he  would  testify  to  that. 
He  related  that  two  men  came  into  his  house. 

Q.  Yes.  He  has  testified  about  that. — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  in 
re^rd  to  that  incident  that  I  know  anything  about. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  who  did  that  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  swear  to  a  man ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When. that  shooting  occurred  you  looked  out  but  did  not  see 
anybody? — A.  I  could  not  see  any  men;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing  while  they  were  still  down  about  the 
Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  awake  and  looking  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were. awake  and  looking  out  when  the  soldiers  com- 
menced to  fire  on  Mr.  Starck's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  even  then  you  had  not  seen  anybody  pass  around  the 
comer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  anybody  had  passed  around  the  comer  you  would  have  seen 
them,  would  you  not  ? — A.  You  mean  a  bunch  of  men  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  reckon  I  would.  I  was  looking  out  of 
the  south  window,  though. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  house  from  Fourteenth  street? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  You  mean  Thirteenth  street! 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  Yes,  from  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
streets.    Do  you  mean  Thirteenth  street? 

Q.  Yes,  I  mean  Thirteenth  street. — A.  This  is  Mr.  Starck'3  house 
[indicating  on  map]  ? 

Q.  Yes.  And  your  house  is  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets  on  Washington  street  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  south,  towards  the  garrison  [indicating]. — A.  I  am 
right  here,  15  or  18  feet  from  Mr.  Starck's  house  [indicatme  on  map]. 

Q.  Are  you  nearer  to  Twelfth  street  than  Mr.  Starckf— A.  Yes, 
sir:  if  this  is  north,  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  north,  yes, — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  this 
map. 

Q.  Is  there  a  brick  wall  between  your  house  and  Mr.  Starck's? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  a  little  iron  fence. 

Q.  There  is  a  brick  wall  here  that  Mr.  Starck  said  they  fired  over 
[indicating]. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  brick  wall  there. 
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Q.  AVhat  is  this  on  the  comer? — ^A.  A  livery  stable. 

Q.  On  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  front  has  that  livery  stable? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you,  to  save  my  life.    There  is  a  yard,  and  a  stable  there,  too. 

Q.  About  how  much  front,  35  or  40  feet? — ^A.  I  would  imagine 
60  to  70  feet.    I  would  not  say,  sure. 

Q.  What  is  there  between  Mr.  Starck's  house  and  the  livery 
stable? — A.  Just  this  brick  wall. 

Q.  The  brick  wall  is  at  the  edge  of  the  livery  stable  premises?— 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Your  house  is  how  much  farther  north  than  Mr.  Starck's 
house? — A.  Perhaps  18  feet. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  yard  between  your  house  and  his  [indicating]  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  little  iron  fence  with  a  brick  base. 

Q.  And  you  run  out  as  far  as  he  does  towards  Washington  street  ? — 
A.  Y^sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  your  house? — A.  A  little,  brown,  one- 
story  cottage. 

Q.  A  frame  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  frame  house. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow ? — ^A.  There  is  a  window  in  Mr.  Starck's  house,  and  a  window 
here  and  a  door  here  [indicating].  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
towards  the  side  of  his  house. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  window  from  the  pavement? — A.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  feet. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  look  out  on  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  this  lamp-post  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  I  could 
get  a  glimmer  of  it. 

Q.  If  somebody  had  come  around  the  comer,  could  vou  have  seen 
them? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  was  looking  through  a  rosebush 
on  the  comer  of  Mr.  Starck's  gallery,  which  obstructed  my  view. 

Q.  You  heard  this  firing  when  his  house  was  fired  on? — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  come  along  Washington  street  before  that 
firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  I  took  it  to  be  a  policeman. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  On  the  street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? — A.  Outside  of  the  sidwalk,  under  some  trees. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  he  be  behind  the  trees? — A.  There  are  some  trees 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sidewalk  there. 

Q,  He  was  outside  of  the  sidewalk,  behind  the  trees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  sidewalk  ? — A.  Ten  or  12  feet. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  corresponding  one  on  your  side? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  The  street  is  given  as  60  feet  wide? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  be  60  feet  on  the  roadway  and  10  feet  tor 
the  sidewalk ;  is  that  about  right  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  outside  of  the  sidewalk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  according 
to  my  recollection.    There  are  trees  all  along  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  He  was  between  the  trees  and  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  he 
was  towards 

Senator  Warner.  The  trees  were  between  him  and  the  men  ? 
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The  Witness.  He  was  going  from  one  tree  to  the  other  here,  look- 
ing back.    I  could  not  swear  to  the  position. 

Q.  You  saw  a  man  going  along.  What  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  saw 
him  6te  a  shot  with  a  reyolver. 

Q.  You  saw  him  fire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  on  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  then? — ^A.  That  must  have  been  right  here 
somewhere  ^indicating]. 

Q.  That  IS  about  opposite  Mr.  Starck's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  here,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from 
Mr.  Starck's  house  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  your 
house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  fire? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  he  was  firing  at? — ^A.  No,  sir.    I  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  he  was  firing  at? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Could  you  see  the. direction  that  he  was  firing? — A.  He  was 
firing  back. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  was  firing  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Towards  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  fired  only  one  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  benefit  of  the  flash  of  that,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was — a  white  man  or  a 
black  man? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  away  from  you  ? — A.  I  would  imagine  it  would 
be  60  or  80  feet  from  where  I  was. 

Q.  He  got  closer  to  you  up  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
tiiere  was  no  flash  there  then  and  there  were  no  lights. 

Q.  There  was  no  light  up  there  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  light  up  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  that  light  from  one  street  to  the  other? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  does  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  lamp  is  it? — A.  That  is  an  ordinary  lamp, 
inside  of  a  glass  case. 

Q.  An  ordinary  lamp  inside  of  a  glass  case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
frame. 

Q.  There  are  two  glasses,  a  chimney  and  a  shade? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  light  shine  through  two  covers? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
through  a  globe  or  chimney,  and  then  the  outside  glass  frame.    ' 

Q.  About  how  far  does  that  lamp  throw  the  Tight? — A.  Well,  I 
wouldn't  hardly  know  how  to  judge  that,  Senator.  I  wouldn't 
know  how  to  say  how  far. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  guess  about  it? — A.  It  would  be  very 
inaccurate. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  light  here  [indicating].  It  was  about 
there,  and  there  was  no  light  shining  on  him  [indicating]  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  from  the  lamp. 

Q.  About  how  far  was  that  lamp? — A.  About  40  feet  or  30  feet, 
or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  The  light  does  not  shine  that  far? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  shine  more  than  15  or  20  feet? — A.  I  suppose  30  feet, 
perhaps.  _ 
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Q.  If  a  man  would  get  that  far  from  the  light,  he  would  be  out  of 
the  light? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  However  that  may  be,  you  looked  at  this  man,  and  saw  him 
shoot,  and  that  attracted  your  attention  to  him  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  he  was  a  policeman? — ^A.  Yes,  feir;  I 
thought  so. 

Q.  What  kind  of  clothes  did  he  have  on? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  hat? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  I  just 
judged  him  to  be  a  policeman  from  his  dodging  benind  the  trees. 

Q.  He  was  out  from  the  trees? — A-  No,  sir;  ne  was  dodging  from 
one  tree  to  another. 

Q,  When  he  was  going  from  one  tree  to  another  you  could  see 
him? — A.  No,  sir;  those  trees  are  very  close  together. 

Q.  How  far  apart  are  they  ? — A.  I  judge  10  or  16  feet 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  him  when  he 
went  from  one  tree  to  another? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  could  not  tell 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  that,  or  what  was  the  color  of  his  clothes? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  lamp  right  there  ? — A.  It  is  some  distance  off. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth  street? — A,  I  do 
not  know  the  length  of  the  blocks.  Senator. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  He  was  under  the  shadow  of  these  trees  when  you  saw  him?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  darker  then  than  if  he  had  been  out  from  under  the 
trees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? — A.  A  starlight  night. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dark  night? — A.  I  don't  remember,  hardly.  Senator, 
because  I  had  just  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  I  wasn't  looking  much  at 
the  lirfit. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  at  any  time  that  night,  anywhere? — 
A.  Well,  yes,  sir.  \tTien  I  first  got  up  I  saw  a  gray  horse.  I  dont 
know  and  could  not  swear  as  to  who  was  on  it,  but  looking  through 
this  rosebush  I  speak  of  I  saw  a  gray  horse  pass  under  the  light, 
coming  that  way  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  That  is  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  underneath  that  light.    That  light  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
was  wrong. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  The  light  is  on  the  wrong  comer? — A.  Yes;  that  light  should 
be  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  On  the  Bolack  comer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  on  the  gray  horse  turn  around  there?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  on  a  gray  horse,  but  I  couldn't  tell  who  he 
was. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  he  was  dressed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  he  was  a  black  man  or  a  white  man? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^\lio  else  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  saw  a  man  on  foot. 
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Q.  Where  was  he  ? — A.  Walking  alon^  by  the  horse. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  he  was  (Cessed  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  within  a  very  few  feet  of  that  lamp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  turned  around  the  comer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  had  ffuns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  kind  of  clothes  they  had  on?-— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  from  your  housej  distinctly? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
gray  horse  attracted  my  attention.  Right  there  at  the  gallery  of  Mr. 
Starck,  as  I  say,  is  a  very  large  rosebu3i,  and  I  was  looking  through 
that  roSebush. 

Q.  But  the  leaves  of  the  rosebush  were  not  so  thick  but  what  you 
could  see? — ^A.  I  could  see  the  glimmer  of  the  white  horse. 

Q.  You  could  see  through  the  leaves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  an  opening  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  thisre  is  bound  to 
be  an  opening  [witness  indicating]. 

Senator  F^ziee.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Wabnee: 

Q.  When  you  say  "  an  opening  "  in  that  rosebush,  that  is  the  open- 
ing usually  in  a  rosebush? — A.  Yes,  sir;  like  my  fingers  [indicating]. 
You  could  see  through  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  distance  that  one  of  those  lamps  will 
throw  the  light,  you  do  not  pretend  to  know  from  measuring  itf — 
A.  No,  sir^  never  thought  about  it  then. 

Senator  Wabnbr.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  That  is  aU. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb  : 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  saw  this  policeman  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  going  towards  Twelfth  street  along  Washington  street 
until  you  heard  the  firing  near  and  iB  front  of  Mr.  Starck^  house? — 
A.  It  could  not  have  been  over  five  minutes — ^probably  four  minutes. 

Q.  A  very  short  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  4.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session, 
and  at  6  p.  m.  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  23, 1907,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CoMMriTEB  ON  Mn^rrABT  Atfaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Thursday,  May  23, 1907. 

The  committee  met  flt  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Bulkeley, 
Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

(Immediately  upon  being  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  the 
committee  went  into  executive  session.) 

At  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

Present,  Senators  Warren  (diairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman, 
and  Frazier. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  VR.  FBECESICK  J.  COHBB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warneb  : 

Q,  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Frederick  J.  Combo. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A-  I  am  in  my  forty-first  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  All  piy  life, 
with  the  exception  of  my  college  days  and  my  service  in  the  Army. 

Q.  What  was  your  service  in  the  Army  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  service 
five  years,  primarily  as  an  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and  was  promoted 
and  made  a  major  and  surgeon.  I  was  chief  surgeon,  prior  to  my 
muster  out,  of  the  Sixth  Separate  Brigade. 

Q.  Where  was  your  service? — A.  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged? — A.  In  October  of  1902. 

Q.  You  are  a  practicing  physician  also? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  physician  ? — A.  I  have 
been  practicing  medicine  nearly  twenty  years.    I  graduated  in  1889. 

Q.  lou  were  mayor  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  About  three  years. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  are  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  with  the  colored  troops — ^that  is,  as  assist- 
ant surgeon  or  chief  surgeon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  served  with  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  I  was  senior 
surgeon  of  the  transport  which  brought  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
to  the  United  States  from  Manila — back  home. 

Q.  You  served  with  the  Tenth  Cavalry  in  Cuba,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  Spanish- American  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Santiago? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  very  first.  I 
went  with  the  army  of  occupation;  1  went  with  General  Kent's 
division. 

Q.  Just  by  way  of  preliminary  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Had  you  any  prejudice  or  feeling  against  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
or  in  fact  oi  any  colored  regiment,  coming  to  Brownsville? — A. 
None  whatever,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I  frequently  expressed  my 
opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  colored  troops  when  they  are  commanded 
by  white  officers. 

Q.  Brownsville  is  a  city  of  what  size? — A.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  9,000. 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  that  city  and  its  people? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  you  may  tell,  if  you  will,  if  you  know  or  ever 
heard  since  you  have  been  mayor,  or  while  a  citizen  of  Brownsville, 
of  any  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  police  to  mistreat  a  man  be- 
cause he  was  a  soldier,  either  white  or  black  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  your  knowledge  about  that,  the  treatment,  I  mean  ? — A. 
I  can  speak  more  intelligently  of  it  during  my  incumbency  in  office. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  My  orders  repeatedly  to  the  chief  of  police,  as  to  the 
police  of  the  town  of  Brownsville,  were  as  follows:  A  soldier  is  a 
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soldier  the  world  over,  (ind  he  should  be  allowed  some  little  latitude ; 
that  when  the  colored  troops  came  there,  under  no  circumstances 
should  discrimination  be  shown;  that  they  should  be  treated  as  well 
as  the  white  troops  were  always  treated. 

Q.  When  vou  say  "  discrimination,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
A.  I  mean  that  the  colored  troops  should  have  been  treated  the  same 
way  as  the  white  troops  were,  and  they  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
or  maltreated  on  account  of  color. 

Q.  That  was  your  feeling  as  well  as  your  instructions,  was  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  carried  out. 

Q.  As  mayor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  my  instruction. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  Tate  incident,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  of  it 

Q.  And  of  this  man  Reid,  who  was  pushed  off  a  gang  plank,  pos- 
sibly, or  fell  off  a  gang  plank,  into  the  mud  of  the  river? — A.  I 
heard  of  that  case,  also. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  did  you  hear  of  any  threats  made  by  any  citizen 
of  Brownsville  against  the  colored  troops? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  reported  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Coming  down  to  the  12th  day  of  August,  if  that  is  the  day  of 
the  Evans  incident A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  commence  there.  Doctor,  and  in  your  own 
way,  connectedly,  go  on  with  the  events,  including  the  night  of  the 
shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  taking  your  time  and  doing  it  that 
way. — A.  It  was  repOTted  to  me  some  time  during  the  morning  of 
the  13th  that  a  Mrs.  Evans,  living  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  nad 
been  assaulted  by  a  negro  soldier.  This  report  caused  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  and  excitement  in  the  town. 

Q.  Right  there,  Doctor,  permit  me  to  break  in.  You  knew  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Evans,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  met  them;  I  knew 
who  they  were. 

Q.  They  were  entirely  respectable  people? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  yes, 
sir.  Thev  did  not  go  out  in  society,  but  they  were  respectable 
people.  I  gave  the  chief  of  police  instructions  to  investigate  the 
matter,  ana  went  about  my  affairs.  That  afternoon  Mr.  Evans 
called  on  me.  He  was  very  much  excited  and  perturbed,  and  he  said : 
"  Doctor,  as  mayor  of  the  city  we  want  you  to  go  with  us  into  the 

rst  to  interview  Major  Penrose  and  report  this  outrage  on  my  wife." 
said :  "  How  many  citizens  do  you  want  to  go  with  you  ?  "  He 
said:  "At  least  50."  I  said:  "  No;  I  will  not  go  with  50  citizens. 
I  see  no  necessity  for  that.  You  and  I  can  go  down  and  effect  just 
as  much.  I  know  Major  Penrose,  and  if  this  is  true,  he  will  do  all 
he  can  to  find  out  the  guilty  parties."  About  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  took  a  carriage  and  went  to  the  administration  building. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Major  Penrose  was  not 
there,  but  one  of  the  soldiers  said  he  was  at  his  quarters.  I  then 
proceeded  with  Mr.  Evans  towards  the  commanding  officer's  quar- 
ters, but  we  saw  Major  Penrose  on  the  walk  which  bordered  the 
parade  ground  between  the  hospital  and  his  quarters.  I  stopped, 
shook  hands  with  Major  Penrose,  and  introduced  Mr.  Evans.  As  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Evans  was  very  much  exicted  and 
showed  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  The  tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  he 
went  on  to  tell  Major  Penrose  what  his  wife  had  told  him;  that 
about  9  o'clock  she  was  returning  home  on  horseback,  and  that  as 
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she  entered  the  yard  and.  was  about  to  get  off  the  horse  this  man 
seized  her  by  the  hair  and  threw  her  to  the  ground.  She  said  that 
she  saw  that  it  was  a  negro. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  evening,  was  it? — A.  Nine  o'clock. 

Q.  That  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  seized? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  9 
o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir.  She  said  that  this  man  was  a 
negro,  and  that  he  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  United  States 
soldier.  She  then  lost  consciousness.  He  said  to  Major  Penrose  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  that  it  was  a  great  outrage,  and  that  his 
wife  was  su^ring  from  great  shock,  and  he  went  on  into  details. 
Major  Penrose  was  very  much  moved,  and  said  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  man  in  his  command  would  do  such  a  thing,  but  that  if  he 
had,  he  would  take  up  the  matter  at  once  and  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  ascertain  who  the  culprit  was.  I  then  said  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Evans,  "  Major,  this  is  a  terrible  affair.  The  people 
in  town  are  very  much  incensed  and  excited,  and  I  protest  against  any 
of  your  officers  or  men  " — I  do  not  remember  now  whether  I  said 
"  omeers,"  but  positively  I  said  his  men — "  going  into  town  to- 
night." Then  I  made  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  expressions, 
"  Major,  if  you  allow  those  men  to  go  into  town  to-night  I  will  not 
be  responsible  for  their  lives,"  or  "  Major,  do  not  allow  your  men  to 
go  out  of  the  post,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  town." 
One  or  the  other  of  those  expressions  fused,  I  am  not  sure  which. 

Q.  Bight  there,  a  witness  by  the  name  of  Voshelle  has  testified  in 
this  case  that  in  that  conversation  you  said  to  Major  Penrose,  "  If 
there  is  not  an  arrest  made  between  this  and  11  o'clock,  every  en- 
listed man  seen  in  the  streets  will  be  shot." 

Senator  Foraker.  From  what  do  you  read  ? 

Senator  Warner.  That  you  will  find  on  page  721  of  volume  1. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? — A.  As  to  that  I  will  state 
that  that  is  absolutely  false,  and  that  I  have  a  letter  from  Major 
Penrose  in  which  he  says  that  the  man  who  said  that  is  a  liar. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter  with  you? — A.  I  have  it  at  my  hotel  and 
will  bring  it  to  you.  I  neglected  to  bring  it  with  me,  but  I  have  it 
with  my  papers. 

Q.  After  the  noon  recess  bring  it  up  here. — A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  or  place  make  any  such  remark? — 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Now,  proceed.  Doctor,  if  you  please,  from  where  I  broke  in. — 
A.  Major  Penrose,  in  answer  to  what  I  said,  answered,  "  I  will  take 
every  precaution  tnat'  I  can,  Major,  to  keep  my  men  from  going  into 
town.  I  will  recall  all  passes,  and  I  shall  send  a  patrol  into  town  to 
find  any  of  my  men,  it  they  are  in  there  after  nightfall."  Then 
after  a  few  remarks  we  parted,  and  I  went  back  to  town  with  Mr. 
Evans.  I  then  cautioned  Mr.  Evans  against  any  incendiary  talk, 
told  him  that  I  felt  that  Major  Penrose  would  take  the  proper  steps, 
and  that  we  also  would  try  to  find  out  something  about  it.  That 
seemed  to  pacify  him,  and  he  went  back  to  his  wife,  who  was  sick  in 
bed.  I  went  to  my  office  and  attended  to  my  duties  as  usual  alwut 
town.  I  met  the  chief  of  police  later  in  the  evening,  and  told  Mr. 
Connor,  owing  to  these  occurrences 
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Q.  Connor  was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  police? — A.  Of  the  chief 
of  police.  I  told  him,  "  Owing  to  these  occurrences  you  will  be 
egjecially  on  the  qui  vive" — I  remember  using  that  expression. 
We  did  not  increase  the  police  force,  but  simply  kept  it  on  as  usual. 
I  went  home  about  10  o'clock,  read  for  awhile,  and  retired  about 
half  past  11.    I  was  sleeping  on  my  back  gallery  or  porch. 

Q-  Right  there.  Doctor,  you  went  home  about  half  past  10,  you 
say? — ^A.  Thereabouts;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidences  of  any  excitement  upon  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  or  any  demonstration  of  any  kind  or  nature  as  against 
the  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  None  whatsoever.  I  have  never  known  the 
town  to  be  quieter. 

Q.  You  necessarily,  as  mayor,  were  seeing  as  to  the  condition  after 
this  Evans  incident? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been  any  such  excitement  or  anything  of  the 
kind A.  I  would  have  known  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  known  it.  Now  proceed,  Doctor,  if  you  please. 
Just  state  where  your  home  was. — A.  My  home  was  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Elizabeth  streets.  I  read  for  awhile,  and,  as  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  retired  about  half  past  11.  I  was  sleeping  on  the 
back  porch.  I  dozed  off  and  was  not  very  sound  asleep  when  I 
heard  what  I  thought  to  be  four  or  five  pistol  shots  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  my  nome. 

Q.  That  would  be,  then,  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  almost  immediately  followed  by  an  irregular  rifle  fire.  I  jumped 
up  inmiediately  and  got  into  some  clothes  and  went  into  the  room 
wnere  we  keep  our  shooting  things  and  picked  up  a  revolver. 

Q.  Bight  there — and  when  you  say  you  got  a  revolver  where  you 
keep  your  shooting  things,  just  state  what  thev  were.  Doctor. — A.  My 
father  and  my  brother  and  myself  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  we 
have  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  out  there  for 
people  to  nave  pistols,  and  we  keep  our  shells  out  there,  and  all  our 
himting  paraphernalia,  in  this  little  room. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  went  out  on  my  porch  and  called  up  to  my 
brother,  Dr.  Joe  Combe.  I  said,  "  Joe,  there  is  shooting  down  the 
street ;  I  am  going  down  to  find  out  what  it  is,"  or  "  to  stop  it,"  I 
don't  remember  which  I  said;  I  used  one  or  the  other  of  those  ex- 

Eressions.  I  went  out  onto  Ninth  street,  out  of  the  entrance  of  the 
ouse  on  Ninth  street,  and  went  to  the  comer  of  my  residence,  look- 
ing towards  the  garrison,  I  started  down  that  way,  when  my 
brother  joined  me.  I  ran  along  on  the  street  and  he  on  the  right- 
hand  sidewalk  as  you  go  down  towards  the  post. 

By  Senator  Fbazier: 

Q.  Down  what  street.  Doctor? — A.  Elizabeth  street.  When  I  got 
a  little  past  the  post-office,  just  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Elizabeth 
streets,  my  brother  called  to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  street  and 
said,  "  Fred,  hug  the  walL  They  are  shooting  down  the  street,"  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  street  was  that? — A.  Elizabeth  street.  I  ran  over  against 
the  wall,  and  followed  his  instruction,  and  he  took  the  other  side- 
walk. When  I  got  to  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Elizabeth  streets 
I  took  my  pistol  out.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  one  of  the 
signals  for  the  call  of  a  policeman  is,  when  a  pistol  is  not  usud,  to 
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give  three  sharp  raps  on  an  iron  lamp-post.  It  gives  a  sound  which 
can  be  heard  a  long  ways.  I  attempted  to  give  that  signal  with  my 
revolver,  but  the  metal  striking  on  metal  did  not  give  the  sound  that 
I  expected.  I  then  went  down  until  I  reached  the  Salaya  Building. 
That  has  iron  posts  supporting  the  porch. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  Ri^t  in  the  middle,  on  the  left-hand  side 
as  you  go  down  towards  the  «irrison,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
streets.  I  felt  around  until  1  picked  up  a  brickbat,  and  struck  the 
iron  post  with  it,  and  it  gave  out  a  ringing  sound.  Then  I  went  on 
down  the  street.  Shortly  after  that  a  man  ran  around  from  Twelfth 
street  into  Elizabeth  street,  right  under  the  light,  towards  me.  He 
was  just  in  front  of  Rutledge's  drug  store  or  Putegnat's  jewelry 
store,  and  my  brother  and  I  covered  him  at  the  same  time  with  our 
revolvers  and  ordered  him  to  halt,  which  he  did,  and  he  said :  "  This  is 
Genaro  Padron."  He  came  up  to  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  said :  "  Do  not  go  down  any  farther ;  you  will  be  sliot ;  thev 
are  shooting  up  the  town."  Whether  he  said  "  negroes  "  or  "  they  ^' 
I  do  not  remember.  I  said :  "  You  follow  me  and  come  on  down," 
and  he  did.    Then  I  started  to  go  down 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Was  he  a  policeman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  :  " 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  Rutledge  keeps  an  acetylene  light  in  his  jewelry 
store  all  night,  and  there  was  a  light  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  a  city  light.  I  saw  a  dark  spot  there,  easily  seen 
on  the  ground,  and  I  stooped  over  and  put  my  hand  in  it,  and  walked 
over  nearer  to  the  light  and  looked  at  it  anii  smelt  it,  and  saw  that 
it  was  blood.  I  said  to  my  brother  Joe,  "  Joe.  this  is  blood ;  some- 
body has  been  hurt.  Follow  the  trail  and  see  if  you  can  locate  who 
it  is." 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  :  ' 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  after  I  met  the  policeman. 

Q.  I  mean  at  what  street? — A.  At  the  corner  of  Twelfth,  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  on  a  mesquite-block  pavement.  He  went  away.  I 
went  on  down  the  street,  and  when  I  got  opposite  Crixell's  saloon  I 
saw  a  man  about  to  go  into  the  saloon  witn  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I 
afterwards  found  it  to  be  an  old  Winchester  rifle. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  shooting  was  all  over  by  this  time? — A.  The  shooting  was 
over ;  yes,  sir.  I  halted  him.  I  knew  the  man.  His  name  was  Jose 
Garza,  or  Tamayo,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  know  him  very  well. 
He  sometimes  has  acted  as  a  special  policeman.  I  halted  him,  and 
he  stopped,  and  I  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  with  that  gun  ?  "  And 
I  took  it  away  from  him.  I  did  not  wait  tor  any  talk  at  all,  and  I 
said,  "  Get  in'  there,"  and  I  pnt  him  in  the  saloon,  and  Mr.  Crixell 
said,  "  That  is  my  rifle."  That  is  Crixell,  the  saloon  keeper.  So  I 
gave  the  gun  to  him.  They  attempted  to  work  the  mechanism,  and 
It  would  not  work,  while  I  was  standing  there,  right  in  the  saloon. 
As  I  walked  into  the  saloon  there  was  a  chorus  of  remarks,  such  as, 
"  Mr.  Mayor,  the  negroes  are  shooting  on  the  town." 

Q.  "  Mr.  Mayor,  tne  negroes  are  shooting  on  the  town?  " — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  or,  "  The  soldiers  are  shooting  on  the  town."    I  told-Mr.  Cmxell 
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to  dose  the  saloon  up.  I  walked  out  in  front  of  the  saloon  and 
walked  on  down  the  street.  As  I  neared  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and 
Elizabeth  I  saw  a  white  body  on  the  ground ;  and  here  I  would  like  to 
go  back  and  state  that  the  chief  of  police,  before  I  started  down  the 
street,  came  up,  and  I  asked  him  where  his  policemen  were.  He  said, 
"  Some  of  them  are  here  and  some  of  them  are  coming  in  from  their 
beats."  I  said, "  Mr.  Connor,  are  they  all  accounted  for  ?  "  He  said, 
"  No,  sir ;  four  of  them  are  missing."    He  told  me  who  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remembes  their  names? — A.  Dominguez,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed ;  Macedonio  Ramirez,  Briseiio,  and  Coro- 
nado.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  done  away  with.  As  I 
walked  down  the  street  and  saw  this  body  on  the  sidewalk  I  thought 
that  it  was  four  or  five  men,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  which  was  a 
natural  supposition  after  such  a  firing ;  out  when  I  got  up  to  where 
the  body  was  I  found  it  to  be  the  horse  of  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
which  r  found  to  be  dead.  I  then  walked  to  the  corner  of  Thirteenth 
street  and  stood  under  this  lamp,  the  street  lamp,  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street. 

Q.  That  is,  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
swne  one  called  out — this  has  never  gone  into  my  testimony  before, 
but  I  wish  to  state  it  here — some  one  called  out,  "Mr,  Mayor,  do  not 
go  out  there  in  the  street;  they  can  see  you  from  the  garrison."  The 
garrison  is  a  square  and  a  half  from  there.  But  1  went  right  on 
across  the  street  to  the  Miller  Hotel  and  stood  at  the  door  and  called 
out,  "  Does  anybody  know  anything  about  this  firing?  "  No  one 
answered,  but  just  at  that  moment  a  man  in  his  pajamas  ran  down 
the  stairs  right  near  me,  and  I  recognized  him  to  be  Mr.  McGary,  the 
cashier  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank.  I  did  not  have  time  to 
ask  him  any  questions.  He  did  not  stop.  I  afterwards  found  out 
that  he  was'getting  out  of  that  hotbed  as  fast  as  he  could. 

I  then  turned  and  came  up  Elizabeth  street.  By  the  way,  I  had 
told  the  people  to  stay  down  on  that  square.  I  did  not  want  them 
to  get  any  nearer  the  garrison;  and  when  I  got  down  there  the 
people  were  rimning  in,  running  in  from  all  parts  of  town,  armed 
with  whatever  they  could  find. 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  This  shooting  had  aroused  the  town? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they 
were  all  excited ;  everybody  running  in  and  calling  out  "  the  soldiers 
have  shot  up  the  town,"  and  talking  as  men  will  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

Q.  Was  that  the  universal  expression  at  the  time,  right  after  the 
shooting,  that  the  negroes  had  shot  up  the  town? — ^A.  There  was 
not  a  man  that  said  anything  else,  or  that  seemed  to  have  thought 
anything  else,  at  the  moment.  But  I  am  going  to  say  now,  I  do  not 
remember  whether  it  took  place  before  Captain  Lyon  came  out  or 
afterwards,  but  I  appreciated  that  it  wa's  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
body  of  men  to  go  down  to  the  garrison  at  night,  so  that  I  said,  "  Mr. 
Connor,  you  will  take  charge  of  these  people  and  hold  them  down. 
I  am  going  down  to  the  post."  My  brother  said,  "Are  you  going  by 
yoursSf  ?  ^    I  said,  "  Yes." 

Q.  Sight  there;  before  going  to  the  post,  did  you  address  the 
people  there? — ^A.  I  did,  afterwards. 

Q.  All  right ;  pardon  me. — A.  My  idea  was  to  crawl  down  as  best 
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I  could  and  get  within  hailing  distance,  and  as  I  was  acting  post 
surgeon  and  mayor  of  the  town,  and  well  known  in  the  garrison,  th«y 
would  respect  me. 

Q.  That  is,  to  get  into  the  post? — A.  To  get  into  the  post.  I 
wanted  to  get  into  communication  with  the  commanding  officer.  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  get  down  behind  the  trees  1  could  call  out, 
"This  is  Mayor  Combe,  and  I  want  to  see  the  officer  of  the  day." 
They  remonstrated  with  me  and  said  that  it  was  too  dangerous.' so 
that  I  thought  I  had  possibly  better  not  go.  Everybody  was  clamor- 
ing and  standing  around  there  with  these  guns,  and  saying,  "  Let's 
fo  down  to  the  post,"  and,  "  Let's  go  down  and  do  those  fellows  up." 
don't  remember  the  exact  language  they  used,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  I  saw  that  the  excitement  was  getting  intense,  and 
Judge  Parks  was  standing  to  my  left,  and  I  said.  "  Get  me  a  box  or 
something  to  stand  on,"  and  they  brought  me,  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  a  box  or  a  barrel,  and  I  got  up  and  I  appealed  to  the 
people,  first,  as  an  ex-army  officer,  and  I  told  them,  "  I  have  served 
with  those  troops  and  I  know  them  to  be  as  efficient  troops  a.e  there 
are  in  the  world.  They  are  splendidly  armed,  and  if  you  go  down 
there,  many  a  valuable  life  will  be  lost.  Besides  that,  you  are  within 
the  law,  Kemain  so,  and  we  will  get  justice."  I  spoke  in  that 
strain  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  told  them  that,  as  mayor  of  the 
city  I  would  arrest  any  man  that  remained  on  the  street  1  then 
went  to  several  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  there,  bank  cashiers 
and  bank  directors  and  county  clerks,  and  so  on,  and  I  said,  '*  Gen- 
tlemen, you  will  assist  me  in  dispersing  these  people  here ; ''  and  in 
¥  roups  we  got  them  away;  very  reluctantly,  but  they  got  away, 
here  remained  on  the  streets  the  police  officers  and  several  of  tlie 
citizens  whom  I  requested  to  remain.  I  told  them  to  arm  themselves, 
if  they  were  not  armed.  I  then  said  to  my  brother,  "1  want  to 
speak  to  Major  Penrose.  Go  to  the  telephone  and  see  if  you  can  not 
call  up  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  sav  that  I  want  to  com- 
municate with  the  major  at  once."  He  started  up  the  street,  turned 
to  the  right,  going  out  Twelfth  street  to  the  telephone  exchange, 
when  we  neard  some  voices.  Doctor  Combe  met  Captain  Lvon  with 
about  60  men,  and  halted  him.  Doctor  Combe  said,  "  Who  goes 
there?"  He  answered,  "Captain  Lyon,  with  a  detachment."  He 
said,  "  This  is  Doctor  Combe."  Captain  Lyon  said,  "  Is  that  the 
mayor?  "  My  brother  said, "  No;  the  mayor  is  around  the  corner  and 
wants  to  speak  with  the  commanding  officer."  So  Doctor  Combe 
then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  detachment,  with  Captain  Lyon, 
and  they  went  around  the  corner  in  front  of  the  Knby  saloon. 

Q.  The  Ruby  Saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Tillman's  saloon,  on  Elizabeth 
street. 

By  Senator  Frazeer; 

Q.  Had  you  before  that  entered  the  Ruby  Saloon  at  all? — A.  I 
do  not  remember.  I  remember  ordering  that  the  saloon  be  closed. 
Some  people  say  that  I  did  go  in,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Warner.  We  will  come  back  to  that. 

Senator  Frazier.  Yes. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Captain  Lyon  came  up,  and  I  walked  up  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  I  said,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  that  the  negroes 
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had  shot  up  the  town.  And  he  said,  "  Well,  we  do  not  know  about 
that."  Just  then  I  was  standing  almost  in  the  gutter. and  Captain 
Lyon  was  coming  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  I  heard 
two  or  three  of  the  negro  soldiers  at  the  rear  of  the  detachment  call 
out,  "  Captain,  they  have  got  guns,"  or  "  He  has  a  gun."  I  ran  right 
back  towards  them  and  got  between  them — I  didn't  get  between  them 
then,  but  I  got  between  them  afterwards.  On  the  way  down  on  the 
flank  of  the  company  I  called  out,  "Those  men  are  officers;  those 
men  are  officers."    The  men  stood  there  with  their  arms. 

Q.  By  "  officers  "  you  meant  the  police  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
Lyon  came  behind  me  and  said,  "Get  back  in  the  ranks."  They 
did  not  obey  the  first  command,  and  he  said,  "  Damn  you,  get  back  in 
the  ranks."  Then  they  fell  back,  slowly;  and  we  stood  talking  a 
few  moments,  and  then  I  said,  "  Captain,  I  have  got  to  see  Major 
Penrose."  He  said,  "All  right;  you  can  go  into  the  post  with  me." 
I  told  the  chief  of  police  to  stay  where  he  was  and  keep  everything 
quiet  and  I  would  get  back  as  soon  as  I  could.  Dr.  Joe  Combe  and 
myself  then  went  into  the  post  with  Captain  Lyon  and  his  men. 
Just  when  the  detachment  stopped  and  the  iron  gate  was  being 
opened  we  stopped  for  some  reason  just  before  going  in  the  gate; 
whether  it  was  then  or  just  after  we  got  in  the  gate,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. Captain  Lyon  saidj  "  Combe,  have  you  seen  Macklin  ?  "  I  said, 
"  No ;  I  have  not  seen  him." 

Q.  lifacklin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  said,  "  No,  I  have  not  seen  him."  He  said,  "  We  can  not  find 
him  in  the  post  anywhere,  and  we  are  afraid  that  he  has  been  done 
away  with  in  town."  I  said,  "  Oh,  bosh !  That  is  nonsense."  Then 
we  went  through  the  iron  gate  into  the  post.  Major  Penrose  was 
just  within  the  sally  port,  or  gate.  He  walked  towards  me  and  I 
walked  towards  him,  and  we  shook  hands,  and  I  was  a  little  ex- 
cited, and  I  told  him,  "  Major,  this  is  a  terrible  outrage.  Your  men. 
have  shot  up  the  town,  have  killed  one  citizen,  badly  wounded  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  killed  his  horse,  and  generally  shot  up  the  town. 
The  citizens  are  very  much  excited  and  this  is  terrible,"  or  something 
to  that  effect.  He  said,  "  Major  Combe,  I  can  not  believe  it.  It  has 
been  reported  to  me  that  the  citizens  have  fired  on  the  post."  I  said, 
"  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  so."  We  were  in  conversation  some  little  while. 
I  do  not  remember  the  details  now.  I  said  to  him,  "  Major  Penrose, 
you. will  have  to  keep  your  officers  and  men  in  the  post.  They  can 
not  come  into  town  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  issue  that  order,  because  the  people  are  very  much  excited  and 
very  much  enraged,  and  if  any  of  your  men  come  in,  why,  it  is  dan- 
gerous " — or,  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  used  that  expression — ^"  I 
will  not  answer  for  their  lives."  At  any  rate,  I  impressed  upon  him 
strongly  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  his  officers  and  men  to  go  into 
the  town.  He  said  to  me,  "  Major  Combe,  I  shall  certainly  cooperate 
with  you  in  this  respect.  I  shall  issue  an  order  that  none  of  my 
officers  or  men  shall  go  into  the  town.  You  issue  an  order  likewise 
that  none  of  your  citizens  come  into  the  post.  I  do  not  want  them  in 
the  post.  I  do  not  want  any  of  them  to  come  into  the  post  except 
yourself.  You  are  allowed  to  come  in  here,  and  I  will  issue  that 
order  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night"  He  did  issue  that  order. 
Shortly  after  that  Captain  Macklin  walked  up ;  it  must  have  been  a 
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little  after  12  o'clock.  Captain  Macklin  walked  up  to  Major  Penrose 
and  saluted  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  report"  Major  Penrose  said, 
"My  God,  Macklin,  where  have  you  been?  We  have  been  IcKjking 
for  you  everywhere."  Macklin  said,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  '•  I 
have  been  a^eep  in  my  quarters."  Penrose  said,  "  Why,  T  have  sent 
two  orderlies  to  look  for  you,  and  they  could  not  find  you  in  your 
(quarters.  I  do  not  understand  this."  He  then  said,  "  Captain  ilack- 
lin,  you  will  take  comand  of  your  company  and  relieve  Lieutenant 
Lawrason."  Lieutenant  Lawrason  wa,s  along  the  wall.  Captain 
Macklin  saluted  and  went  to  his  post.  We  spoke  a  little  longer,  and 
Major  Penrose  said,  "  Combe,  I  want  to  see  you  in  the  mornrng."  I 
said,  "All  right,  sir,  I  will  be  down." 

Q.  Before  proceeding,  let  me  ask  you:  The  next  morning  you 
spoke  of  meeting  Macedonio  Ramirez,  the  policeman? — A.  I  have  to 
say  what  followed  as  I  went  down. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead. — A.  My  brother  and  I  then  went  out  of. 
the  garrison,  up  Elizabeth  street— that  is,  from  the  post.  Wheii  I 
got  about  the  Miller  Hotel  some  one  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  You 
are  wanted  at  the  Ruby  Saloon;  the  justice  of  the  peace  wante  you." 
1  said,  "  Why  does  he  not  send  for  the  city  physician  ?  That  is  his 
duty."  He  said,  "  He  can  not  be  found."  I  went  on  down  to  the 
Ruby  Saloon,  and  the  justice-  of  the  peace  was  there  with  two  or 
three  other  people.  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were — his  r>on- 
stable  and  others — and  he  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  examine  the 
body  of  a  man  commonly  known  as  Frank  Natus.  I  walked  in  and 
went  out  in  the  courtyard,  and  there  was  Natus  lying  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  towards  the  alley  entrance  of  tlie  Ruby  Saloon,  not  very 
far  from  the  cistern.  He  had  his  clothes  on,  and  he  had  a  pistol,  a 
small  pistol,  something  on  the  style  of  a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  or  a 
.32  Smith  &  Wesson.  It  was  either  lying  alongside  of  him  or 
etuck  in  the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
I  then  proceeded  to  open  up  his  clothes' and  found  that  he  was  shot 
through  the  body ;  that  there  were  two  orifices,  one  in  the  right  and 
one  in  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
orifice  of  entrance  and  the  orifice  of  exit — what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  orifice  of  entrance  and  the  orifice  of  exit — it.  was  my  opinion, 
and  I  so  gave  it — I  found  him  dead — that  he  came  to  his  death 
from  a  high-power  bullet.  Everything  was  in  excitement  at  the 
moment,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  get  out  and  get  my  men  together, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  I  made  a  hurried  examination  and  found  no 
other  wound  on  him.  Then  I  left  there  and  went  on  about  *niy 
duties.    I  walked  out  of  the  saloon  and  went  away. 

Q.  When  in  the  saloon  did  you  see  Preciado? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber Preciado.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  shooting,  or  more, 
so  that  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  saw  him  there  or  not.  He  was 
about  there  a  long  while  aft«r  the  shooting.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  went  with  Dr.  Joe  Combe,  but  I  went  to  Putegnat's  phar- 
macy, and  there  I  found  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Joe  Dominguez.  I 
saw  that  his  hand  was  pretty  well  torn  up ;  the  phalanges  were  hang- 
ing over  tliat  way  [indicating],  and  it  was  badly  shattered,  and  he 
had  an  improvised  bandage  on  it  and  a  tourniquet  to  control  the 
hemorrhage;  and  I  lielped  Dr.  Joe  Combe  to  bandage  him  up,  just 
to  get  him  home,  and  we  put  him  on  a  cot  and  improvised  a  litter 
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and  moved  him  to  his  house ;  and  with  that  Doctor  Combe  postponed 
the  amputation  until  the  following  morning.  I  left  and  went  on 
down  town  after  we  had  made  Dominguez  comfortable  at  home.  Oh, 
yes;  Dominguez  told  me  this:  I  said,  "Joe,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  know  about  this."  He  said,  "All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that 
I  was  coming  along  on  my  horse  " — ^he  did  not  go  into  any  details. 
I  asked  him  the  direct  question,  "  Who  did  the  shooting?  "  He  said, 
"  The  negroes."  Then  I  asked  nim,  "  Did  you  see  them  ?  "  He  said, 
"  I  was  on  my  horse,  and  I  rode  towards  the  alley."  What  expres- 
sion he  used  I  do  not  remember;  I  do  not  remember  as  to  what  he 
said,  exactly,  but  he  said,  "  I  saw  them  and  rode  on  up  the  street  in 
a  trot,  and  they  continued  firing  on  me,  and  my  horse  fell  at  the 
comer  of  Wreford's  place,  and  1  fell  and  my  leg  was  caught  imder 
the  horse,  but  I  extricated  myself.  I  felt  that  I  was  shot  and  grabbed 
hold  of  im' right  arm  and  walked  on  up  the  street  to  the  drug  store." 
I  said,  "  Where  were  you  fired  at  from  ?  "  He  said,  "  From  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Miller  Hotel  alley."  I  asked  him,  "  Did  you  see  that  they 
were  soldiers  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes,  sir."  This  was  at  his  house,  after 
he  was  wounded.  I  wanted  to  find  out  where  the  scene  of  the  firing 
was,  so  as  to  go  down  there,  so  that  this  was  all  in  a  few  moments, 
and  I  left  hun  and  walked  down  Elizabeth  street  to  the  Miller  . 
Hotel  comer  and  then  turned  to  where  he  had  said  they  had  fired  at 
him  from.  I  was  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  when  I  stepped  on 
something  that  gave  a  metallic  sound.  I  stooped  over  and  felt  down 
on  the  ground  and  picked  up  a  cartridge  or  two — picked  up  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  cartridge  or  two — and  looked  at  it.  Then  I  felt 
around  again  and  picked  up  some  more.  Then  I  found  one  clip 
and  one  ball  cartridge,  and  I  think  six  or  seven  shells.  All  told,  I 
think  there  were  eight  shells,  with  a  clip. 

Q.  Bight  there,  Doctor,  when  you  say  "  one  ball  cartridge,"  what 
do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  a  loaded  cartridge. 

Q.  A  loaded  cartridge? — ^A.  A  loaded  cartridge.  That  is  a  com- 
mon expression. 

Q,  What  did  you  do  with  those  cartridges? — A.  I  went  to  the  light 
to  look  at  them,  and  saw,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  these  shells  before, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Springfield  rifle.  I  thought  they  did.  I 
immediately  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  And  the  clip,  also?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  cartridge  fitted  into 
the  clip  perfectly. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  put  these  in  my  pocket 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  been  freshly  fired? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  that  is  one  thing  I  neglected  to  do.  It  would  nave  been  a  very 
easy  thine,  because  if  they  nad  been  fired  only  two  hours  before  they 
would  stfll  have  the  sulphurous  odor,  you  Imow,  after  you  explode 
a  cartridge.    I  think  you  could  have  still  detected  it. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  notice  that? — ^A.  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  was 
satisfied.  As  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  felt  <hat  this  had 
been  done  by  soldiers. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  This  was  about  what  time,  now? — ^A-  This  was  very  nearly — ^it 
must  have  been  2  or  8  in  the  morning. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  satisfied  that  the  sol- 
diers had  done  this,  or  you  would  have  made  a  more  critical  examina- 
tion, to  see  if  these  shells  had 'been  freshly  fired? — ^A.  I  did  not  think 
anything  else  about  it  I  walked  back.  It  must  have  been  sometime 
after  2  o'clock  when  this  thing  happened.  I  walked  back  to  Eliza- 
beth street  and  stayed  about  the  Miller  Hotel  porch.  I  thought  that 
I  ought  to  stay  around  a  bit  longer.  I  dozed  a  little  in  a  chair  and 
then  walked  down  the  street  and  met  the  chief  of  police  and  told  him 
to  look  out  for  things,  and  that  I  was  going  home  to  get  a  little  rest. 
Everything  was  very  quiet  at  that  time,  and  Major  Penrose  had 
assured  me  that  he  would  control  the  situation  down  there,  so  that  I 
felt  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  town  was  ve^  quiet? — A.  Very  quiet,  sir.  I  ordered  all 
the  saloons  closed  and  1  went  home.  I  did  not  take  my  clothes  off. 
About  5  o'clock  I  got  up  and  I  came  down  the  street  and  I  stopped 
at  my  oflBce,  and  came  slowly  down  the  street  It  must  have  taken 
me  half  an  hour  to  get  up  to  the  Miller  Hotel  corner.  I  went  to 
.where  I  had  picked  up  these  shells,  and  there  I  was  told  that  other 
people  had  picked  up  shells  all  around  the  intersection  of  the  alley 
and  the  street,  right  there  at  the  Miller  Hotel ;  that  quite  a  number 
of  people  had  picked  them  up,  and  that  also  back  in  the  alley  towards 
the  post  they  had  picked  them  up.  I  told  Mr.  Connor  to  locate  these 
people  and  gather  these  shells  together.    I  wanted  to  keep  them. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Connor,  your  chief  of  police? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Some  one  said  then  that  they  had  shot  up  Tate's  house,  so  that  I  went 
around  to  Tate's  house ;  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  Tate's  house,  but 
Starck's  house,  that  was  shot  up.  Just  there,  in  front  of  Starck's 
house,  Mr.  Starck  happened  to  be  coming  out  of  his  house  on  the 
porch,  at  that  time,  and  he  said,  "  Good  morning.  Mayor;  "  and  I  said, 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Starck."  He  said,  "  That  was  a  pretty  tough 
affair  last  night."  Then  we  walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
and  there  we  noticed  some  shells  lying  right  at  the  edge  of  tne  gutter, 
and  we  picked  them  up.  I  suppose  that  we  picked  up  about  the  same 
number  of  shells ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  this? — A.  That  was  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  suppose.  I  have  stated  before  that  it  was  6  o'clock, 
but  I  think  that  it  was  earlier,  now.    It  was  after  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Those  shells  were  exploded  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  I 
remember,  they  were  exploded  shells.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Proceed,  Doctor. — A.  I  then  walked  out  into  Elizabeth  street, 
ahd  occupied  myself  with  talking  to  the  people  until  7  o'clock — about 
7  o'clock — when  I  went  into  the  post  to  discharge  my  duties  as  at- 
tending surgeon  at  the  post.  My  brother  was  with  me,  in  my  buggy. 
As  we  turned  to  the  right,  in  front  of  D  Company  quarters,  going 
towards  the  administration  building,  I  saw  what  I  tooK  to  be  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  in  front  of  the  barracks,  some  of  them  cleaning  their 
pieces.    I  saw  one  or  two  officers. 

Q.  Right  there,  Doctor— when  you  say  "  cleaning  their  pieces,"  do 
vou  mean  actually  cleaning  them,  or  testing  them? — A.  To  me  it 
looked  as  though  they  were  cleaning  their  pieces.    They  were  going 
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through  the  motions.  They  had  rags  on  the  steps,  and  I  saw  one  or 
two  ox  them  cleaning  their  pieces  and  one  or  two  of  them  had  rags  in 
their  hands,  and  the  natural  conclusion  was  that  tiiey  were  cleaning 
them.  It  may  have  been  some  kind  of  an  inspection.  I  am  simply 
saying  what  I  saw.  There  were  two  officers  there,  and  I  have  since 
stated  that  I  thought  they  were  Major  Penrose  and  Lieutenant  Grier. 
I  am  not  surej  I  am  not  positive  whether  they  were  the  officers  I  have 
mentioned.  I  think  they  were.  I  then  went  around  to  the  hospital, 
in  front  of  the  administration  building ;  I  went  down  the  officers  row 
to  the  hospitaL 

By  Senator  Bxjlkelbt: 
Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  this? — A.  It  must  have  been 
very  nearly  7.    It  was  after  6  o'clock,  and  very  nearly  7,  probably. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Were  you  riding.  Doctor,  or  walking? — A.  I  was  driving  in  my 
buggy.    I  went  to  the  post  and  attended  to  my  duties — they  were 
very  light  that  morning — and  then  I  came  back.   Then  I  went  down- 
town. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Major  Penrose  when  you  were  iu 
there  in  the  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  went  downtown,  and  one  of  the  first  men  I  met 
was  Major  Armstrong.  He  is  one  of  our  most  prominent  Republi- 
cans there — a  man  of  prominence — and  there  was  so  much  excite- 
ment that  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me, 
and  no  one  else,  he  said,  to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  the  thinking  people 
of  the  town  to  investigate  this  matter — to  start  the  investigation — 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aUa^  the  feeling  which  was  then  existing 
and  the  excitement.  I  mentioned  it  to  other  citizens,  who  agreed 
with  me,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Goodrich,  an  old  Grand  Army  man, 
a  veteran  of  the  civil  war.  So  I  set  to  work  then  to  call  the  better 
class  of  citizens  to  meet  me  in  the  Federal  court-house  at  11  o'clock 
that  morning.  There  were  one  or  two  citizens  on  the  street  who 
talked  in  a  manner  that  I  did  not  like.  One  of  them  has  been  before 
you  as  a  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  his  name. — A.  That  is  Mr'.  Billingsley.  He  has  been 
or  is  about  to  be  a  witness  before  you;  1  do  not  faiow  which. 

Senator  Overman.  He  has  not  iJeen  examined,  but  he  is  here. 

The  Witness.  He  was  excited,  and  I  said,  "  I  do  not  want  any  of 
this  talk ;  I  will  arrest  anybody  who  keeps  it  up." 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  He  was  excited  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  excited.  He  was  a  good 
man. 

Q.  He  believed^  as  you  said,  that  the  negroes  had  shot  up  the 
town? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  talking  in  this  wayj  and  I  said,  ''Stop 
that;  it  will  not  do  any  good.  It  is  going  to  be  investigated,  and  if 
they  did  do  it  we  will  get  the  law  on  them;  and  I  want  this  thing 
stopped,  and  if  you  do  not  stop  it  I  will  put  you  in  jail."  Then  I 
met  Mr.  Wrefora,  and  he  was  elocuting  the  same  way,  and  I  laid  the 
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law  down  to  him;  and  pretty  soon  the  citizens  found  out  that  was 
(he  best  course  to  pursue.  According  to  agreement  with  Major  Pen- 
rose, I  went  into  the  post  and  went  to  the  administration  building. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  What  time  was  that? — ^A.  About  9  o'clock.  Major  Penrose 
was  then  in  conversation  with  United  States  Commissioner  Creager, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  come  to  the  post  to  talk  this  matter  over  with 
him.  I  saw  that  they  were  talking  over  this  outrage,  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  intruding — I  knew  that  I  was  not,  because  Major  Penrose 
wanted  to  see  me — and  I  joined  in  the  conversation,  or  rather  I 
waited  until  Creager  was  through.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said, 
but  I  almost  immediatelv  took  out  these  cartridges  that  I  had  in  my 

focket — this  ball  cartridge  and  the  clip  and  the  empty  shells — and 
put  them  on  Major  Penrose's  desk,  and  I  said,  "Major  Penrose, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  for  evidence?  Your  men  did  this.''  He 
looked  at  them  carefully,  examined  them,  and  he  said, "  Combe,  this 
is  almost  conclusive  evidence;  but  who  did  it  and  how  they  did  it  I 
do  not  know."  Those  are  almost  his  words.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  am 
convinced."  Then  we  talked  for  some  little  while,  generally,  over 
the  matter,  and  I  told  him  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  meeting 
down  there,  and  he  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  the  citizens 
at  any  time  and  see  what  we  could  do  towards  ferreting  out  the  mat- 
ter. I  then  went  downtown.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Creager 
went  with  me.    I  think  he  stayed  there. 

Q.  You  and  Major  Penrose  and  the  oflBcers  of  the  regiment  were 
on  intimate  terms  ? — ^A.  My  relations  with  Major  Penrose  were  most 
cordial. 

Q.  You  were  the  contract  surgeon,  as  you  have  stated,  at  this 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  just  acting  at  that  time,  temporarily.  I 
did  not  have  a  contract. 

Q.  Just  temporarily? — A.  Inasmuch  as  the  officer  there,  Captain 
Edger,  I  think  it  was,  was  ordered  away,  and  I  had  had  some  military 
experience,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department,  who  knew  me  inti- 
mately, wrote  me  and  told  me  to  take  charge  of  affairs.  Captain 
Macklin  I  knew  well.  We  served  in  the  same  brigade  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  other  officers  I  had  just  simply  met,  but  we  were  on 
friendly  terms. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Doctor,  when  you  went  in  the  grounds  of  the  post,  about  7 
o'clock,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  saw  them  cleaning,  or 
what  appeared  to  be  cleaning,  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  or 
four  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  companies  had  already  been 
ordered  out  for  inspection  before  you  went  in? — ^A.  No,  sir*;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  The  company  was  drawn  tip  there,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir:  the 
company  was  drawn  up,  at  rest,  and  the  men  were  handling  their 
pieces. 
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By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  You  saw  two  commissioned  oflBcers  with  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  my  recollection. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  proceed  from  where  I  broke  in  on  you  last. — ^A.  I  went 
down  in  the  town  then. 

Q,  This  was  after  the  9  o'clock  visit  that  you  are  speaking  of? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  to  my  brother,  "  You  take  charge  of  our  affairs; 
1  will  have  no  time  for  any  business  whatever.  I  am  going  to  occupy 
myself  entirely  with  this  matter."  I  went  about  the  town  talking 
with  the  influential  and  prominent  citizens,  and  the  hour  of  meeting 
came  about,  and  we  came  to  the  Federal  court  room.  I  took  the 
chair  and  I  addressed  the  people.  I  told  them  what  had  occurred 
last  night,  as  they  faiew  it  by  this  time,  and  went  on  to  say  that  I 
agreed  with  them  that  unquestionably  it  had  been  done  by  some 
ruffians  of  the  battalion  now  stationed  at  Brownsville,  but  that  we 
should  not  condemn  all  the  men  and  all  the  officers ;  that  so  far  they 
had  deported  themselves  as  good  citizens,  and  I  appealed  to  them 
and  requested  them  to  continue  to  do  so;  that  we  would  appeal  to 
the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  if  necessary,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  because  it  would  lead  to 
trouble  and  maybe  the  ruination  of  Brownsville.  I  spoke  to  them 
along  those  lines  because  there  were  people  then  in  the  court  room — 
it  was  crowded — who  were  very  much  excited  and  wanted  rather  to 
yf&YQ  the  bloody  shirt,  and  all  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  waving  the  bloody  shirt " — ^taking  re- 
venge ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  said  that  they  had  theretofore  conducted  themselves  as 
good  citizens.  You  meant  by  "  they  "  the  parties  whom  you  were 
addressing  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  meant.  I  then 
said,  some  one  may  have  suggested,  because  there  was  some  little 
talking  about  the  room^ — that  a  committee  be  appointed.  That 
motion  was  made  and  properly  seconded.  The  motion  was  made 
that  the  Chair  should  appomt  the  committee.  I  said  that  I  would 
not  assume  that  responsibility,  but  that  I  would  select  three  or  four 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  to  appoint  the  committee.  I  ap- 
pointed Capt.  William  Kelly. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  What  is  his  occupation? — A.  He  is  president  of  the   First 
'  National  Bank.    I  appointed  Mr.  E.  H.  Goodrich,  an  old  Federal 
soldier  and  a  Republican. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Captain  Kelly  is  an  ex-Federal  soldier  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
^   j         has  a  fine  record.    Yes;  Captain  Kelly  is  an  ex-army  officer  of  the 
/         dvil  war.     I  appointed  Mr.  William  Katcliff. 

/  By  Senator  Fbazieb: 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  He  represents  a  great  deal  of  capital 
down  there.  He  is  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  and  is 
Dj«eident   o'^  th®  Brownsville  Land,  and  Irrigation  Company.     I 
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appointed  Mr.  James  A,  Brown,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in 
soutiiwest  Texas.  These  gentlemen  I  instructed  to  proceed  at  once 
to  appoint  a  committee.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
fifteen. 

By  Senator  Wakneb: 

Q.  They  were  to  select  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  were 
they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  While  I  can  not  give  you  the  personnel  of  that 
committee  at  this  moment,  it  consisted  of  the  very  best  men  that  we 
had  in  our  community. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Did  you  not  have  as  good  men  in  your  Community  as  any  other 
communit}'  in  the  State  of  equal  size — A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  As  good  men  as  any  other  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  other  city. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Continue  right  along,  Doctor. — A.  After  the  committee  was 
appointed,  it  was  very  nearly  luncheon  time,  and  several  of  the  mem- 
bers wanted  to  go  home^  but  Mr.  Kelly  said,  "  No:  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present.    We  will  go  at  once  to  see  Major  Penrose." 

Q.  Who  said  this?— A.  Captain  Kelly. 

Q.  Was  he  chairman  of  the  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  We  went  at  once  to  the  garrison.  When  we  got 
to  the  small  gate,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  the  soldier  stopped 
us,  but  I  walked  up  to  the  sentry,  or  to  the  noncommissioned  officer — I 
think  he  was  a  noncommissioned  officer — of  the  g^ard ;  I  said,  "  I  am 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Major  Penrose  has  said  that  he  would  give 
you  instructions  to  allow  me  to  come  in  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  with  such  citizens  as  I  saw  fit  to  bring.  This  is  the  citizens' 
committee  coming  to  see  Major  Penrose."  He  said,  "  Very  well, 
sir,"  and  we  walked  over  towards  the  administration  building  and 
found  Major  Penrose  in  his  office.  There  were  two  other  officers 
present,  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  I  stated  in  the  Penrose  court- 
martial  that  I  did  not  remember  who  they  were,  but  I  have  been 
thinking  thai  over  since  then,  and  I  think  one  of  them  was  Captain 
Lyon  and  the  other  was  Lieutenant  Grier,  and  there  may  have  been 
otners  there.  The  introductions  took  place  between  the  committee 
and  the  officers — those  who  did  not  know  each  other.  I  think  I  made 
a  few  remarks.  Then  Captain  Kelly,  as  chairman,  addressed  Major 
Penrose  and  went  into  the  matter  briefly.  He  said,  "  Major  Penrose, 
this  is  a  terrible  affair."  I  am  giving  you  this  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member. Then  he  went  on  to  relate  just  exactly  what  I  have  said 
before ;  that  the  negroes  had  attacked  the  town  j  that  the  lieutenant  of 
police  nad  lost  his  arm  and  a  man  had  been  killed ;  that  the  lieuten- 
ant's horse  was  killed,  and  the  town  generally  shot  up ;  that  we  were 
under  great  excitement;  that  we  all  felt  that  the  negro  troops  had 
done  this.  Major  Penrose  listened  very  quietly,  and  when  Captain 
Kelly  got  through,  I  had  been  collecting  some  more  shells — not  my- 
self, but  they  had  been  given  to  me,  other  shells  had  been  turned  over 
to  me — and  I  took  them  out. 

Q.  Other  shells  had  been  turned  over  to  you  in  addition  to  those 
that  you  had  turned  over  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  them 
out  and  put  them  on  the  table,  and  I  said,  "  Major  Penrose,  your  men 
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did  the  shooting  j  here  are  the  shells,  and  no  one  else  has  those  arms 
or  that  ammunition ;  "  and  he  said  to  me,  what  he  said  in  the  morn- 
ing, "  I  a^  afraid  that  is  true.  Those  are  not  his  exact  words,  but 
that  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  He  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
understand  this  at  all.  I  do  not  know  how  my  men  could  have  done 
it"  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  1  would  give  my  right  arm  to 
find  out  the  guilty  parties."  He  said,  "  I  will  suffer  as  much  as  any- 
body— more  than  anybody — ^in  this  matter.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  me.  My  reputation  is  at  stake."  Then  there  was  conversation  go- 
ing on,  back  and  forth,  between  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
Major  Penrose.  I  do  not  remember  all  the  questions  that  were  asked, 
but  two  of  them  impressed  me.  One  member  of  the  committee  asked 
Major  Penrose,  "  Major,  you  say  that  it  was  reported  to  you  that  the 
citizens  shot  up  your  post,  and  if  it  is  so,  are  there  any  physical  signs, 
are  there  any  bullet  marks  anywhere?"  Major  Penrose  said  no,  that 
there  were  none;  that  there  was  one  windowpane  broken,  but  that 
was  evidently  not  done  by  a  projectile  of  any  kind;  that  is,  a  fire- 
arm projectile.  Then  a  citizen  said  to  him,  "  Then  you  came  to  this 
conclusion  regarding  these  things  without  an  inspection  of  the  guns 
last  night,  you  came  to  that  conclusion  simply  from  the  report  made 
by  your  noncommissioned  ofiicers,  and  not  from  your  personal 
knowledge  ?"  He  said, "  Yes ;  from  the  report  of  tiie  noncommissioned 
officers."  Those  are  the  two  questions  that  I  remember  that  were 
asked  by  the  committee,  and  they  were  answered  in  that  way.  Major 
Penrose  then  stated  that  he  certainly  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  ascertain  if  his  men  did  it,  who  they  were,  and  he  would 
begin  the  investigation  at  once,  and  that  he  would  cooperate  with 
the  citizens'  committee ;  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  that  he 
could  to  help  the  citizens'  committee  in  their  investigation.  After 
talking  for  some  little  while  we  left  and  went  back  to  the  town.  The 
afternoon  was  taken  up  by  the  committee  in  making  up  a  programme, 
I  suppose,  as  to  what  they  were  to  do.  I  was  busy  with  my  executive 
work,  and  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  was  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  backwards  and  forwards,  but  very  seldom  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  It  was  rather  a  critical  time  there,  was  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement;  and  I  recognized  the  fact  that 
I  had  to  surround  myself  with  the  calmer  men,  the  thinking  men,  of 
the  town,  to  keep  down  this  excitement,  because,  as  I  have  always 
thought,  one  shot  or  two  would  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  committee  then  got  to  work  and  begun  its  investigation,  I  be- 
lieve, the  following  morning;  that  is,  they  begun  to  call  witnesses 
before  them.  About  the  third  day  I  began  to  get  offers  of  men  and 
arms,  not  only  from  Texas,  but  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
These  in  every  instance  I  refused.  Other  citizen^  also  got  offers  "of 
arms  and  men  to  come  down  and  help  the  citizens  of  Brownsville, 
but  they  were  refused. 

Q.  That  is,  to  help  them,  you  mean,  to  protect  themselves  in  case 
of  an  attacks — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed  with  your  narration. — ^A.  Well,  during  that  day  or 
the  following  day,  I  do  not  remember  which,  a  bandolier  was  given 
to  me,  and  some  more  empty  shells,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  round 
by  one  Cerda. 
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By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Was  he  a  policeman? — A.  He  had  acted  as  a  policemaix.    He 
was  not  on  the  regular  force. 

By  Senator  Bui^eley  : 
Q.  What  was  his  business  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.    He  is  a  Mexican. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  occupation  is. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  A  vegetable  man,  or  something  of  the  kind  ? — A.  Something  of 
the  sort;  I  do  not  know  what  his  occupation  is. 

By  Senator  Bulkeuey  : 

Q.  I  think  that  has  been  testified  to. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  He  did  any  kind  of  work  that  he  could  get  to  do? — A.  Yes,  air. 
So  far  as  I  know  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  I  was  told  that  one  man  by  the  name  of  Madison 
and  another  by  the  name  of  Houghton  had  picked  up  some  shells,  and 
I  went  to  them,  and  they  said  yes ;  they  had. 

Q.  They  were  young  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  lived  right  at  the 
corner  of  the  Miller  Hotel  alley,  diagonally  across,  in  a  brick  house 
diagonallv  across  from  the  Miller  Hotel.  They  said, "  Yes ;  we  found 
these  shells  out  here,  scattered  all  around."  This  was  several  days 
afterwards,  in  the  Houghton  case.  I  said,  "  Well,  why  did  you  keep 
them? "  He  said,  "  I  want  to  keep  them  as  souvenirs,  Doctor."  I 
said,  "  Well,  we  need  them  for  something  more  than  souvenirs."  He 
gave  them  to  me,  and  Madison  gave  me  his,  too. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there.  Doctor? — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, sir.    There  was  a  good  double  handful. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  character  of  those  shells  was  the  same  as  the  others? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  Were  other  shells  turned  over  to  you  by  other  parties  ? — A.  Mr. 
Moore  said  that  he  gave  me  a  bullet,  I  believe.  Let  me  see,  there  was 
Madison,  and  Hougliton,  and  I  think  Felix  Calderon  gave  me  some. 
There  was  Starck,  Madison,  Houghton 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Did  the  chief  of  police  give  you  some  ? — A.  He  turned  the  ban- 
dolier over  to  me,  and  some  shells,  also. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  tell  you  that  the  same  shells  had  been  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  by  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have 
not  come  to  that  yet. 

Q.  Proceed.  t)o  you  think  of  any  others  who  gave  you  shells? 
There  were  quite  a  number  turned  over  to  you — shells — were  there 
not? — A.  Yes;  I  can  not  remember  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  gave  them  to  the  chief  of 
the  police;  and  by  the  way,  some  of  those  shells  were  stolen  as 
souvenirs.  That  is,  they  were  not  misplaced,  because  they  were 
locked  up  in  the  desk  or  the  chief  of  police  at  the  City  Hall,  and 
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there  were  a  great  many  more  than  we  sent  to  this  committee.  I  do 
not  know  what  ever  happened  to  ihem.  I  th6n  went  to  the  district 
attorney,  Mr.  John  I.  Kleiber,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  What  am  I  to  do 
with  these  things?  " 

Q.  He  is  the  district  attornev  of  the  State  court? — A.  Of  the 
State  court.  He  said,  "  You  will  get  your  instructions  from  Judge 
Welch ; "  and  Judge  Welch  instructed  me,  or  ordered  me,  to  give 
them  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  get  a  receipt  for  them,  which 
I  did.  When  Mr.  Purdy  and  Major  Blocksom  came  to  Brownsville 
in  the  matter  of  this  investigation,  those  shells  and  that  bandoleer 
were  turned  over  to  them. 

Q.  Right  there,  I  do  not  know  what  the  fffcts  are;  did  you  mark 
these  sh3ls? — ^A.  I  did  not  mark  any  of  those  shells,  I  am  sorry  to 
say;  but  the  bullets  that  were  found — the  steel-jacketed  projectiles — 
wertf  marked  when  they  were  sent  on,  and  they  were  extracted  from 
the  different  buildings  m  the  presence  of  reputable  citizens,  who  have 
given  their  afBdavite.  About  that  time  Captain  McDonald,  of  the 
State  Rangers,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  As  mayor  of  the  town  I 
was  one  of  the  first  men  that  he  met,  and  he  felt,  and  so  expressed 
himself,  that  we  were  rather  slow  in  our  investigation.  I  told  him 
that  we  were  doing  the  best  that  we  could,  and  we  did  not  think  any 
body  of  citizens  could  be  doing  more  than  we  were  doing  at  the  time  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  Ho  then  had  a  meeting  with  Major 
Penrose,  which  I  did  not  know  anything  about,  and  started  an' inves- 
tigation along  his  own  line. 

Q.  An  independent  investigation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  McDonald  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  along  his  own  lines.  I  felt 
that  he  was  rather  too  active,  and  took  that  stand ;  that  the  outrage 
was  one  that  was  a  great  one  and  the  investigation  should  be  slow  and 
deliherate.  We  had  a  meeting  in  Judge  Welch's  office.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Congressman  Garner,  Mr.  Wells,  Judge  Welch,  Mr.  Kleiber, 
Captain  McDonald,  and  myself.  Captain  McDonald  at  that  meeting 
said  that  the  guilty  men  were  down  in  that  post,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  apprehended,  and  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  governor, 
and  he  was  going  to  do  it,  or  something  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Wells 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  that  section — the  most  promi- 
nent lawyer.  He  said,  "  McDonald,  I  am  a  friend  of  yours,  but  you 
are  only  a  Ranger  captain,  and  if  you  keep  along  the  way  you  are 
doing  you  are  going  to  precipitate  us  into  trouble.  You  are  zealous, 
fou  are  a  good  officer,  and  you  think  you  are  doing  right,  but  if  you 
attempt  to  interfere  with  those  soldiers  down  there,  this  matter  will 
break  out  anew  and  we  will  lose  a  great  many  lives  here.  You  must 
remember  our  wives  and  children.  McDonald  was  very  indignant. 
He  felt  that  he  could  cope  with  the  situation,  and  that  he  could  find 
these  men.  Judge  Welch  thought  that  while  McDonald  was  a  good 
officer  and  had  proven  that  he  was — and  there  is  no  question  that 
he  is — ^that  he  was  overzealous  and  that  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to 
hold  this  bench  warrant,  and  Judge  Welch  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  that  bench  warrant  from  Captain  McDonald ;  "  and  he 
said, "  Doctor  Combe,  you  and  Mr.  Kleiber  come  with  me."  We  went 
down  into  the  hotel  office,  or  lobby.  Captain  McDonald  was  out  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  I  think,  talking.  We  finally  went  in,  or  he  was 
b  the  hotel  office,  and  there  Judge  Welch  addressed  one  of  the  last 
addr^ses  that  he  ever  made,  for  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards. 
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By  Senator  Warneh: 

Q.  He  has  died  since  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 

Q.  He  did  what? — ^A.  He  was  killed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  in 
another  county.  Judge  Welch  told  McDonald  that  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  officer,  but  that  he  felt  that  he  was  over- 
zealous,  and  that  he  would  have  to  withdraw  that  warrant.  I  do 
not  remember  all  the  conversation,  but  they  got  a  little  excited — ^Mc- 
Donald got  excited.  Welch  was  a  one-armed  man,  a  man  about  my 
size — a  small  man — and  he  said,  "  You  will  return  that  bench  war- 
rant to  me,"  and  he  did. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Doctor,  returning  a  little,  did  you  examine  the  character  of  the 
wound  of  this  lieutenant  of  police? — A.  In  a  rapid  wav.  Every- 
thing was  excitement.  I  saw  that  his  hand  was  torn  all  to  pieces, 
and  I  do  not  remember  where  the  ball  went  in ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  examine  it?  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
did  or  not. — A.  No,  sir;  because  you  must  remember  that  I  took  this 
man  home  then  and  left  him. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  afterwards? — A.  With  the  am- 
putation ? 

Q.  Yes- — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  you  about  your  lieutenant  of  police. 
How  dia  he  stand,  as  far  as  you  know,  with  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  will  state  very  positively  that  his  char- 
acter as  a  citizen  is  excellent,  and  as  an  officer,  splendid. 

Q.  As  a  fearless,  courageous  officer,  how  did  he  stand? — A.  One  of 
the  most  fearless  that  I  have  known. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  "  One  of  the  most  fearless?" — A.  I 
mean  that  he  has  always  discharged  his  duty  in  a  calm  manner, 
without  fear,  and  promptly.    I  can  cite  one  instance. 

Q.  You  may. — A.  This  is  of  record  in  our  town.  He  was  assistant 
jailer  in  Brownsville.  The  jailer  was  overpowered,  his  pistol  was 
taken  awav  from  him  and  a  jail  delivery  took  place,  in  which  two 
or  three — t  do  not  remember  how  many — of  these  criminals  succeeded 
in  getting  away.  Dominguez  rushed  up,  and,  single  handed,  arrested 
all  the  rest  of  those  prisoners  who  were  getting  out  of  that  jail  and 
shot  two  of  them.  I  think  he  killed  one.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
were  armed. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Can  you  state  when  that  was?— -A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  year, 
Senator,  but  it  was  back  in  the  seventies.  He  has  been  a  custom-house 
officer,  and  I  think  he  is  a  Eepublican.  He  has  been  a  custom-house 
officer  for  many  years,  and  discharged  his  duty  very  satisfactorily. 
He  has  testimonials  to  that  effect. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  You  say  those  prisoners  were  armed  when  that  killing  took 
place? — A.  les,  sir. 
Q.  I  do  not  care  about  going  into  the  details  of  it. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  common  tradition  f — ^A.  When  I  said  that  I 
thought  that  he  was  a  Republican,  I  mean  that  as  being  in  connection 
with  his  being  a  custom-house' officer.  It  was  under  a  Republican 
Administration. 

By  Senator  Overmait  : 

Q.  What  is  his  character  for  truth  ? — A^  Good ;  splendid. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  pdiceman  having  his  hat  shot  that 
evening! — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  his  hat  was  shot,  but  he 
says  so. 

Q.  He  said  that  it  was  knocked  off  when  the  soldiers  fired  at  him. — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  hat  ? — ^A.  YeSj  sir ;  I  had  it  in  my 
hand ;  I  never  saw  it  before,  but  I  remember  it  distinctly.  I  thought 
it  was  the  hat  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  but  this  man  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "  No,  sir;  that  is  my  hat." 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Macedonio' Ramirez. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  hole  in  the  hat  where  the  bullet  had  pene- 
trated ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Your  attention  was  not  called  to  it? — ^A.  It  was  at  night,  and 
my  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  call  your  attention  to  it? — ^A.  I  know  that  he  did 
not,  because  he  did  not  have  the  hat. 

By  Senator  Bctlkelet  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — A.  It  was  picked  up  somewhere  on 
Thirteentli  street,  I  think  it  was. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  Tou  know  anything  about  a  cap  that  was  picked  up  on  the 
street  ? — A.  I  saw  a  cap  that  was  said  to  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
street.     That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  cap? — ^A.  It  was  a  regulation  cap,  blue,  with 
two  bands  of  light  blue  around  the  band,  and  the  regulation  visor. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Do  you  mean  the  regulation  army  cap  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  soldier's  cap? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Did  you  retain  that  cap? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  never  in  my 
possession. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  it? — ^A.  It  was  before  the  citizens'  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  had  it? — A.  The  man  who  found  it  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Starck,  I  think. 

Q,  The  same  Starck  that  lived  out  on  Washington  street? — ^A.  His 
brother. 

Q.  His  brother? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is  not  the  Starck  who  was  here? — ^A.  No,  sir;  his  brother. 

By  Senator  Frazsbr  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  found  it,  Doctor  ? — A.  He  found  it  down 
towards  tne  garrison. 

Q.  In  the  alley? — A.  No,  sir;  farther  out;  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  where.  1  understood  that  he  found  it  down  towards  the 
wire  fence. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  you  say  farther  out,  by  the  wire  fence,  you  mean  up, 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  east? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Calling  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street  north  and 
Bouth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  wire  fence  commenced  up  there,  where  ? — A.  The  wire 
fence  commences,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  near  Adams  street; 
down  that  way.    I  could  not  tell  you  positively. 

Q.  Near  Adams  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  there. 

Q.  Where  Adams  street  comes  into  the  garrison  road? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  can  tell  you,  too.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  right  at  the  head  of  Adams 
street,  about. 

Q.  There  is  a  gate  there,  is  there  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  gate  up  there,  Doctor? — A.  Why,  Senator,  the 
street  that  that  gate  opened  on  is  not  on  that  map. 

Q.  It  is  still  east  of  that,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  still  east  of  that. 
_  Q.  The  street  east  of  Adams  street  is  Jefferson  street  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  follow  along  in  Presidential  order. 

Q.  You  start  with  Elizabeth  street  and  then  you  go  on  fr<Mn  Eliza- 
beth street  with  the  names  of  the  Presidents? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
gate  used  to  be  where  that  road  opened  into  the  town,  exactly  [indi- 
cating on  map].    The  street  is  not  there.    It  is  east  oi  Adams  street 

Q.  But  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  nothing  of  this  cap  ? — 
A.  Nothing  whatever,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkjelet: 

Q.  Or  what  became  of  it? — A.  I  think  Captain  McDonald  got  hold 
of  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  a  question,  there. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  cap  was  found  up  there? — A.  No,  sir;  in  that 
part  of  town,  I  understood  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  found  somewhere  up  about 
the  foot  of  Jefferson  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhere  was  it  found  ? — ^A.  In  the  eastern  end  "of  town,  near  the 
garrison  fence — that  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  That  is,  as  far  east  as  Jefferson  street,  or  farther  east? — ^A.  Per- 
haps farther  east:  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  nqt  lound  up  in  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  the  point  where  any  of  these  places  were  located  which 
were  fired  into  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazdbr: 
Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  found 
about  tlie  wire  fence? — ^A.  I  simply  remember  the  words  "wire 
fence  "  being  used  in  connection  with  that  cap. 
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Q.  Where  does  the  wire  fence  begin  ? — A.  At  Adams  street 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  wire  fence  around  a  portion  of  tlie  post  down' 

near  the  empty  barracks,  there  ? — A.  Fronting  on  Fifteenth  street  ? 
Q.  Fronting  on  Fifteenth  street?    The  wall  does  not  extend  the 

whole  distance,  does  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  wall  extends  about  to  Adams 

street,  and  then  the  wire  fence  begins,  and  then  runs  east  and  then 

runs  south. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  last  conversation  you  had  with  Major  Penrose  was  that 
forenoon,  about  11  o'clock,  on  the  14th  of  August? — ^A.  Between  11 
and  12. 

Q.  You  continued  as  pogt  surgeon  after  that,  did  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  untU  the  troops -left  me  post. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  post  every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything,  from  any  of  the  officers,  about 
shells  being  found  by  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  I  only  know  what  he 
said  to  me. 

Q.  Very  well,  what  did  he  say? — ^A.  I  think  the  night  before  he 
left  I  was  in  his  quarters.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  officers  in 
there,  and  I  said  something  about  the  shells,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
found  some  just  outside  or  the  garrison  gate,  or  wall.  I  have  always 
said  that  he  said  outside  of  the  gate,  but  he  maintains  that  he  said 
outside  of  the  garrison  wall.  Then  he  walked  over  to  a  desk  or  a 
cupboard,  and  took  out  a  handful  of  shells,  and  showed  them  to  me, 
and  they  were  the  same  as  the  ones  I  had  picked  up.  He  said  that  he 
had  found  them  himself. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  ever  tell  you  anything  about  the  finding  of 
those  shells? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Or  whether  they  had  been  freshly  fired  or  not? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  that  was  the  evening  before  Captain  Macklin 

left  there.  *  Do  you  mean  that  was  the  evening  before ^A.  The 

troops  left.    Before  they  marched  out. 

Q,  How  did  he  happen  to  exhibit  the  shells  to  you  ?  What  was  the 
talk  about? — A.  Because  we  were  talking  about  the  matter,  and  I 
said  something  about  finding  some  shells. 

By  Senator  Oa-erman  : 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  found  them  all  in  a  bunch  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
he  did  not  say  anything  about  how  he. found  them.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he<did. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Returning  to  Major  Penrose,  you  say  you  were  there  every  day 
as  surgeon.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Major  Penrose  about  this 
shooting  afterwards ;  was  it  a  matter  of  conversation  between  you  and 
Major  Penrose  at  other  times? — A.  We  spoke  about  it  almost  every 
time  we  met. 

Q.  In  anv  of  those  conversations  after  the  one  on  the  first  night, 
when  he  said  that  he  could  not  believe  it,  the  night  of  the  13th.  did 
Major  Penrose  ever  e-xpress  to  you  any  doubt  but  what  it  was  mk;.,* 
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members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  that  had  done  the  shooting  up 
of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  it  grew  on  us  more  and  more  that  the 
soldiers  had  done  it,  and  that  was  Major  Penrose's  impression,  and 
that  of  the  officers  also.  It  was  our  sole  topic  of  conversation,  to 
find  out  who  those  soldiers  were. 

Q.  In  that  time  did  you  have  a  talk  with  Major  Penrose  and  the 
others  as  to  what  was  the  best  method  of  finding  out  who  the  guilty 
parties  were  ? — A.  He  was  following  out  along  the  line  that  he  had 
set  out  for  himself,  regarding  the  investigation.  He  told  me  that  his 
officers  and  his  noncommissioned  officers  were  doing  all  they  could 
to  ferret  this  matter  out,  and  they  had  the  men  come  before  them. 
Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  criticize  Major  Penrose's  action  or  say 
as  to  whether  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question. — A.  But  I  think  he  was  doing  all  that 
he  could  at  the  time  to  find  out. 

By  Senator  Feazier: 
Q.  You  think  he  thought  he  was? — A.  Thought  he  was;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Btjlkeley: 
Q.  Did  you  think  that  he  was  doing  the  best  thing? — A.  I  thought 
that  Major  Penrose  was  doing  the  best  he  could. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Do  j;ou  have  any  idea  what  became  of  those  shells  that  were 
locked  up  in  Captain  Macklin's  desk  ? — A.  No,  sir :  I  had  no  right  to 
ask. 

Q.  I  mean,  have  you  any  idea  what  happened  to  them  after- 
wards?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  not  shown  them  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  had  qot 
beard  of  it.  He  must  have  shown  them  to  him ;  but  I  had  not  heard 
of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  testified  that  he  sliowed  them  to  Major  Pen- 
rose tibat  morning. 

The  Witness.  It  is  "natural  to  suppose  that  he  did,  as  he  was  his 
commanding  officer;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  showed  them  to 
.him. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Ovetman,  and 
Frazier. 

TESTIMONT  OF  OB.  FBEOEBICK  3.  COHBE— Ciontinaed. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Doctor,  you  have  stated  your  opinion,  formed  from  seeing  the 
shells,  etc.    The  shooting,  the  shots,  the  sound  of  the  shooting,  did 
that  impress  you  as  to  the  character  of  the  arms  being  used  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  You  are  accustomed  to  hi^h-pressure  guns? — A.  When  I  was 
in  the  service,  I  was  familiar  with  the  detonation  or  the  report  of 
the  Krag-Jorgensen,  which  was  the  arm  then  used  in  the  service, 
and  it  sounded  to  me  very  much  like  the  rifle  fire  which  I  had  heard 
when  I  was  in  the  Army. 

Q.  The  Krag-Jorgensen  is  a  high-power  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  Sprinmeld,  when  they  were  in  short  range 
practice  at  the  fort  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  sound  the  same  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Similar  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  those  shots  in  battle?  Were  you  in  battle? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  heard,  of  course,  the  musketry  fire — I  call  it  musketry — 
the  rifle  fire,  at  Santiago.  I  was  in  the  whole  engagement.  And  I 
repeatedly  heard  it  in  the  Philippine  campaigns — expeditions. 

Q.  Were  you  in  your  service  ever  promoted  or  recommended  on 
account  of  bravery  tor  any  action  you  were  in  ? — ^A.  I  was  mentioned 
in  general  orders,  and  recommended  for  meritorious  service  under 
fire,  and  got  my  promotion  for  that. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  At  the  battle  of  Santiago;  I  was  under 
Greneral  Kent.  He  especially  mentioned  five  medical  oiBcers,  and  I 
was  one  of  those. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  during  the  time  that  had  intervened  since  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  August,  has  anything  come  to  your  knowledge, 
as  the  mayor  of  Brownsville,  or  in  any  way,  that  would  lead  you  to 
believe  that  anyone  excepting  the  colored  soldiers  did  this  shooting? — 
A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  If  there  had  been,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  telling  it, 
would  you.  Doctor? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Doctor,  what  motive  do  you  attribute  that  the  soldiers  had  for 
shooting  up  the  town?  What  was  their  motive  for  doing  it? — A.  It 
has  been  my  opinion  that  these  disturbances  which  they  had  led  up 
to  their  doing  what  they  did. 

Q.  Were  you  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  did  not  indict  any  of  these  colored  men,  did 
it? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  It  was  a  fact  within  your  knowledge,  was  it,  that  although  you 
may  have  believed,  and  were  confident,  that  the  members  of  this 
troop  did  the  shooting,  it  was  impossible  to  identify  any  individual 
soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  that  reason  the  grand  jury  rendered 
the  decision  which  they  did  in  giving  the  verdict  They  could  not 
identi:fy  any  individual. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Did  the  grand  jury  impart  that  information  to  you? — A.  I 
think  the  charge  of  the  district  judge.  Judge  Welch,  would  cover 
that,  sir;  and  I  believe  the  grand  jury  did  impart  that.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  imparted  it  to  you  or  not? 
Does  the  judge  sit  with  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  No;  no,  sir.  There 
was  a  grand  jury. 
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Q.  What  I  ask  was,  did  any  member  of  the  grand  jury  impart  tliat 
information  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Their  sessions  are  supposed  to  be  secret? — A.  Yes,  sir;  secret. 
No,  sir;  it  was  not  imparted  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  only  a  surmise  on  your  part  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  surmise. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  When  you  say  the  judge  imparted  that,  you  mean  in  the  charge 
of  the  judge  he  said  that  they  would  have  to  iSnd  the  particular  men 
that  did  the  shooting  in  order  to  indict  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  very 
eloquent  instruction  the  judge  gave  the  jury. 

By  Senator  BT}i.KELEr: 

Q.  Did  he  instruct  them  that  there  was  not  anybody  identified  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  instructed  them  as  to  the  outrage,  as  to  what  an  awful 
outrage  it  was,  that  it  had  probably  been  done  by  such  and  such  men, 
and  instructed  them  to  bend  every  effort  to  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  he  did  not  instruct  them  anything  about  the 
identity  of  the  men? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  men,  that  is?  I  did  not  ask  if  he  in- 
structed as  to  certain  men,  but  instructed  them  that  they  would  have 
to  identify  the  individual  men  before  they  could  indict. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  to  these  shells  that  you  had,  the  anununition,  whatever 
there  was  of  it,  you  turned  that  over  to  the  sheriff  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  shells,  the  ammunition,  again,  and  the  bando- 
leer, etc.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  them  ? — A.  I  saw  them  when  they  were 
produced  before  Mr.  Purdy  and  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  They  were  then  turned  over  to  Mr.  Purdy,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  the  troops  left  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  air;  very  distinctly. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  then  to  see  that  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind?— A.  I  went  to  see  Major  Penrose  every  day, 
and  made  it  a  point  to  go  down  at  night  and  discuss  the  situation  and 
tell  him  what  I  was  doing  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the  town  quiet, 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  to  leave  at  a  certain  time,  that  he 
had  orders  to  move  his  command  from  Fort  Brown,  and  that  he 
would  leave  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning.  I  took  the  whole 
police  force,  and  thirty  or  forty  special,  picked  men,  men  whom  I 
could  dej)end  upon,  and  armed  them.  I  found  out  from  Major  Pen- 
rose his  route  of  march  from  the  post  to  the  depot,  and  stationed  my 
men  all  the  way  out,  telling  them  if  anybody  made  any  demonstration 
whatever  to  arrest  them,  and  if  they  fired  a  shot  in  the  direction  of  the 
troops,  to  kill  any  citizen  who  made  any  such  demonstration.  I  was 
very  solicitous  about  his  getting  out  as  early  as  possible  after  day- 
break. It  struck  me  that  he  was  moving  too  slowly,  and  I  sent  the 
chief  of  police  with  my  compliments,  and  asked  him  to  come  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  His  command  was  at  the  gate.  His  transportation 
had  already  been  sent  forward  with  the  property  to  the  depot. 

We  could  see  from  the  Miller  Hotel  corner,  where  I  was  stationed, 
and  we  saw  the  command  march  to  the  gat^,  stop,  and  then  turn 
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around  and  go  back.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  saw  Major  Pen- 
rose immediately,  but  I  was  informed  that  he  had  gotten  an  order 
from  army  headquarters,  Washington,  to  hold  his  conmiand,  and  not 
leave  Brownsville.  Then  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  two  or  three  days 
afterwards — I  am  not  positive  which — ^Major  Penrose  informed  me 
that  he  had  gotten  orders  to  move  at  once,  and  he  was  going  to  move 
that  night.  This  was  late  at  night.  I  went  into  the  post  and  I 
asked  him  to  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  he  said.  Certainly, 
Major;  what  is  it?"  I  said,  "  Do  not  go  out  to-night.  It  makes  it 
difficult  for  me,  and  if  any  person  is  unkindly  disposed  towards  your 
command,  and  wants  to  commit  an  act  of  violence,  they  can  do  it  very 
easily  imder  cover  of  the  darkness."  He  said,  "  What  time  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  leave  ? "  I  said,  "As  soon  after  daybreak 
as  po^ible."  I  said,  "  I  will  remain  on  the  street  and  keep 
things  quiet."  I  then  increased  the  police  force,  put  on  special 
officers,  and  that  night  I  had,  altogether,  fifty  or  sixty  men,  as  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  picked  men.  At  daybreak  I  heard  the  bugle  and 
knew  that  the  battalion  was  forming,  and  I  got  my  men  and  strung 
them  right  out  Elizabeth  street,  on  either  side  of  the  street  that  Major 
Penrose  said  he  was  going  to  follow  on  his  way  to  the  depot.  I  met 
Major  Penrose  myself  and  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  command, 
or  near  him,  at  one  side.  The  sheriff  had  command  of  one  flank  of 
my  force  and  I  of  the  other,  with  instructions  that  if  any  citizen 
made  any  demonstration  whatever,  or  interfered  with  the  departure 
of  the  troops,  he  was  to  be  arrested,  and  if  a  citizen  fired  a  shot,  or 
anything  or  that  kind,  he  was  to  be  shot. 

Q.  This  feeling  that  you  have  just  spoken  of  was  what  grew  up 
from  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  BrownsviUe,  was  it  not;  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  by  reason  of  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town  ? — A.  Latterly ;  yes,  sir.  But  we  can  go  back  to  the  Evans 
affair,  and  the  Tate  anair,  as  well.  They  played  an  important  part 
in  working  up  this  feeling.  I  marched  out  with  the  command  to  the 
depot,  and  saw  Major  Penrose  and  his  officers  get  on  the  train,  told 
them  good-by,  and  saw  them  away. 

Q^  As  I  understand  it,  you  lived  in  Brownsville  all  your  life  ex- 
cepting the  years  that  you  were  in  the  Army  and  the  years  that  you 
were  at  school  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  practically  all  the  years  of  your  manhood  have  been 
spent  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  time  that  I  have 
just  stated. 

Q.  You  know  the  people  quite  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  people  of  Brownsville  are  of  Mexican 
descent? — A.  At  least  75  per  cent. 

Q.  How  are  they  as  to  being  well  behaved  and  quiet  and  peace- 
able?— ^A.  They  are  good  citizens  and  easily  handled. 

Q.  Are  you  reasonably  familiar  with  the  arms  that  are  used? 
There  are  a  good  many  people  have  guns,  do  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  if  you  are  reasonably  acquainted  with  the  kind 
or  character  of  arms  there. — ^A.  Well,  the  most  common  weapon 
there  is  the  .44  or  .45  caliber  Colt,  so  far  as  pistols  are  concerned.  It 
is  a  hunting  country,  a  cowboy  countiTj  and  almost  every  family  has 
arms.  The  Winchester  rifle,  the  old  Winchester  rifle,  magazine  rifle, 
which  shot  the  black  powder,  was  the  most  common  rifle,  and  still 
8.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 25 
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it  can  be  found,  especially  among  the  Mexicans.  But  there  are  a 
few  Winchester  new  modds  there — I  mean  the  carbine. 

Q.  The  Winchester  carbine? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Shotguns  are  very  com- 
mon.   Everybody  hunts  in  that  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  anyone  there  having  a  Krag-Jorjjen- 
sen,  or  any  such  gun  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  no ;  but  it  was  the  weapon  that 
the  Kangers  used  to  use.  They  do  not  use  it  now,  but  they  used  the 
Krag. 

Q.  That  is  what  was  called  the  carbine? — A.  Yes;  the  Krag  car- 
bine. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Krag  carbine,  or  what  was  it?  Are  you  sure  about 
that? — ^A.  They  used  the  Krag  carbine— they  used  the  Krag  ammuni- 
tion in  it.  That  part  I  am  not  so  certain  about,  but  I  have  heard  the 
Bangers  speak  about  their  Krags.  But  they  are  not  common  there 
now.    They  are  not  armed  with  them  now. 

Q.  They  used  to  be  armed  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  What  do  they  have  now  ? — A.  I  think  what  they  have  how  is  a 
Winchester,  the  new  model.    About  that. I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  A  Springfield  carbine,  is  it? — A.  Not  the  Springfield;  no,  sir. 
Nobody  has  a  Springfield  down  there. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  know  something  of  the  social  features  of  the  life  of  the 
people  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Capt.  Dana  Willis  Kilburn,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  tes- 
tified before  this  committee,  and  I  will  read  to  you  from  page  1026  of 
our  record  what  he  says  about  Brownsville : 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  there  were  6,000  Inhabitants  there? — ^A.  About  that,  I 
should  judge. 

Q.  And  of  the  5,000  Inhabitants  your  estimate  of  BrownsrlUe  would  be  that 
there  were  only  twelve  or  fourteen  families  that  could  pass  master  in  an  or- 
dinary well-governed  city? — A.  Well,  I  said  that  there  would  be  amongst  the 
first-class  people.  In  a  good  reasonable 

Q.  Possibly,  being  from  the  West,  I  do  not  understand  just  what  you  esteem 
first-class  people? — A.  Well,  I  am  from  the  West,  too,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  first-class  people? — A.  I  mean  people  that  have 
some  refinement  at  home  end  who  knew  what  to  do  on  different  occasions; 
people  that  had  some  refinement  about  their  homes ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  By  people  who  had  some  refinement,  do  you  mean  people  that  had  a  piano 
In  the  house? — A.  Not  necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  People  that  had  a  common  school  education — that  would  t>e  some  refine- 
ment?— A.  I  mean  people  that  were  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Q.  And  people  who  were  church  members? — A.  Well,  that  sometimes  applies 
and  sometimes  it  does  not. 

Q.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  you  mean. — A.  I  think  that  I  have  stated 
that  matter.  I  mean  people  that  had  some  of  the  natural,  Innate  refinement  of 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Q.  Only  twelve  or  fourteen  such  families  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tliat  Is  all  in 
Brownsville. 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Mayor? — A.  I  say  that  Captain 
Kilburn  has  given  this  committee  a  most  erroneous  impression  re- 
garding the  social  status  of  the  people  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  are  a  college  graduate? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  graduate? — ^A.  I  had  my  academic  education 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.    I  was  educated  in  the  North. 
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Q.  Yon  have  had  some  observation,  then,  to  enable  you  to  tell 
something  respecting  the  ordinary  conduct  of  people  of  refinement 
and  the  ordinary  instinct  of  ladies  and  gentlemen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so.  I  am  also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tulane,  New 
Orleans,  La.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  am  a  member  of  our  State  Medical  Association,  and 
I  am  Mesident  of  the  Cameron  County  Medical  Society. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get,  Mr.  Mayor,  briefly,  is  what  are  the  social 
conditions  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  In  proportion  to  the  American  ele- 
ment there,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  find  a  more  cultured  set  of 
people  anywhere  in  our  country  in  a  town  of  that  size. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  from  two  to  three  thousand  of  them,  at 
least,  of  that  class  there,  would  you  say  ? — A.  No.  As  I  said  a  snort 
while  ago,  Brownsville  has  a  population  of  8,500  to  9,000  people, 
and  the  majority,  by  far,  are  Mexicans  and  Spaniards. 

Q.  Seventy-five  per  cent  are  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  and  25  per 
cent  Americans?  That  would  make  2,000  Americans? — ^A.  There 
may  be  a  little  under  2,000.  Of  course  all  the  American-speaking 
people  there  do  not  belong  to  the  social  element,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  so  anywhere,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  Anywhere ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  Mexicans?  Are  there  not  a  great  many  of  those, 
too? — A.  Very  good  people — cultured.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Mexi- 
cans; among  the  higher  classes  we  have  some  very  fine  people  there. 

Q.  So,  in  short,  you  estimate  a  statement  of  that  kind  as  a  slander 
upon  your  community? — A.  Perfectly  so,  sir.  I  would  state  that 
our  fathers — those  who  can  afford  i^— send  us  away  to  the  North,  or 
to  colleges  wherever  they  can,  and  give  us  an  education. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact — ^let  me  ask  you  while  I  think  of  it — that  when 
we  sent  our  troops  down  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  get  rid  of 
Maximilian,  and  they  came  -back,  a  great  many  of  the  old  soldiers 
located  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  them  ? — A.  Some  of  our  best  families  are 
descendants  of  those,  old  soldiers — officers  and  men. 

By  Senator  Scorr: 

Q.  Testimony  has  been  given  here  by  one  witness  that  two  of 
vour  policemen  jumped  over  a  fence,  and  a  lady  hid  them  in  a 
Iwthroom-  Do  you  know  anything- about  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
trouble? — A.  Nothing  except  hearsay,  and  the  report  of  the  chief 
of  police  that  Mrs.  Leahy  saw  the  men  were  in  danger,  and  they 
could  do  nothing,  so  that  she  brought  them  right  into  her  house. 

Q-  And  locked  them  in  the  bathroom? — A.  I  do  not  know  where 
£he  locked  them.    She  took  them  into  her  house. 

By  Senator  Overman  :  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ken- 
dall?—A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  Most  excellent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  the  telegraph  operator, 
Sanborn  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  a  good  man — an  old  soldier. 

Q.  So  that  if  Captain  Kilburn  says  that  he  has  no  good  reputation 
in  Brownsville  he  is  mistaken  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  number  of  houses  which  were  shot  into 
that  night,  and  the  inmates  of  those  houses,  and  the  number  of  shots 
fired  into  each  house,  if  you  can? — A.  I  could  hardly  do  that.  I  will 
be^n  by  naming  the  houses  that  were  shot  into. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is  the  Cowen  house,  Garza's  house^  the  Leahy 
houscj  the  Miller  Hotel,  Mr.  WeUs's  office,  Wreford's  office,  the  rec- 
tory, if  I  may  use  that  expression,  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  I  believe 
Doctor  Thome's  house,  the  Rendall  house — that  is  the  building  in 
which  the  telegraph  office  is — the  Starck  house,  the  lodge  room  of  the 
Elks,  the  Tillman  saloon,  and  the  Yturria  house.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  named  them  all  or  not.  As  to  the  number  of  shots, 
I  do  not  remember  now.    I  could  not  give  it  in  detail. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  shots  fired  into  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  are  three  shots  in  the  brickwork  on  the  Thirteenth 
street  side  and  one  or  two  in  the  alley — ^the  windows  that  face  on  the 
alley. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  shots,  their  points  of  entrance  and  of 
exit? — A.  No,  sir.  That  was  left  to  the  committee  which  was  in- 
vestigating the  affair. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  you  saw  Judge  Parks  that  night  Did  he 
tell  you  what  he  saw  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  In  what  houses  were  there  women  and  children? — ^A.  In  the 
Cowen  house,  in   the  Leahy   house,   in   Garza's  house.    That  is 
about  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  And  in  the  Starck  house? — ^A.  In  the  Starck  house. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  And  the  hotel  ? — A.  And  the  hotel.   There  were  quite  a  number. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Mrs.  Rendall  was  in  the  Rendall  house? — ^A.  Mrs.  Rendall  in 
the  Rendall  house. 

By  Senator  Foster  :  ' 

Q.  Doctor,  you  have  given  the  character  of  the  population  of 
Brownsville.  Will  you  state  if  there  was  anj  bad  feeling  between  the 
citizens  and  the  police  or  between  the  Americans  and  the  3Iexicans  at 
that  time  ? — A.  I  can  speak  positively  about  the  feeling  of  the  police 
towards  the  colored  soldiers 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  speaking  of  that;  but  how  was  it  as  between  the 
citizens  themselves  and  the  police  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans? — A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bad  blood  or  ill-feeling? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  in  the  town  of  Brownsville  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brownsville  that  would  lead  either  the  police  or  the 
citizens  to  shooting  up  the  town?^ — ^A.  None  whatever. 
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Q.  Had  there  been  any  unusual  excitement  between  the  people  or 
the  citizens  of  the  town  at  that  time? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cause,  of  any  kind  or  character,  that  would  lead 
any  citizen,  body  of  citizens,  or  any  class  of  citizens,  to  engage  in 
shooting  up  the  town  or  raiding  the  town? — A.  Positively  not,  no, 
sir :  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  were  there^  and  you  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  condition  of  public  sentiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  Imow  at  that  time  there  was  nothing,  as  between  the 
citizens,  that  would  lead  to  any  outbreak  of  lawlessness  of  this 
kind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  No  complaint  of  any  kind  had  been  brought  to  you,  of  any  bad 
blood  as  between  the  citizens  themselves  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor,  were  any  of  the  State  Rangers  in  Brownsville  that 
night,  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — ^A,  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  They  were 
at  Harlengen. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Brownsville  ? — A.  About  30  miles. 

Q.  Was  there  any  Ul- feeling  between  any  of  the  Rangers  and  the 
people  of  Brownsville  at  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question.  You  spoke  of  having  a  letter  from  Major 
Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  time  to  go  and  get  that  at  noon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  was  going  to  get  it  after  I  got  through  here. 

Q.  Will  you  get  that  and  bring  it  down  to-morrow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  you  ever  noticed  as  to  the  Yturria  house, 
which  is  the  one  marked  here  "  No.  7,"  is  it  [indicating  on  map]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  Yturria  house,  and  here  is  the  Garza  nouse  ■ 
[indicating]. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  notice  the  bullet  holes  in  the 
Yturria  house,  to  examine  them? — A.  I  did  not,  but  I  sent  the  chief 
of  police,  and  he  examined  and  reported  the  position  of  the  balls,  and 
I  called  the  attention  of  Major  Blocksom  to  them  when  he  came  down 
there. 

Q.  Go  on,  now,  with  your  statement. — A.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  as  reported  to  me,  that  the  ball  ranged  downward,  and  the  theory 
was  established  from  that  that  some  of  the  firing  was  done  from  the 
rear  porches  of  some  of  these  barracks. 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  bo  that  we  will  understand.  The  Yturria  house 
is  here,  on  the  north  side  [indicating]  of  what  we  have  been  calling 
the  garrison  road;  some  call  it  Fifteenth  street.  There  was  a  high 
fence  there,  was  there  not? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  picket  fence,  not 
rery  high ;  it  is  5  or  6  feet  high. 

Q.  There  is  a  fence  there? — ^A.  A  sharp  picket  fence. 

Q.  When  you  called  the  attention  of  Major  Blocksom  to  the  fact 
that  these  bullets  had  ranged  down,  and  must  have  been  fired  from 
the  porch,  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q,  When  you  say  they  were  fired  from  the  porch  of  the  barracks, 
do  you  mean  the  second  story? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  too  high  to 
have  been  fired  from  the  lower  porch,  because  then  the  bullet  would 
have  ranged  up. 
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By  Senator  Fobakbr  : 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  no  ill- 
feeling  between  the  citizens  of  the  town,  as  between  classes.  The 
Mexicans  were  at  peace  with  the  Americans  and  the  Americans  were 
at  peace  with  the  Mexicans  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  also  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  ill- 
will  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  towards  the  soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  I  knew  of. 

Q.  Particularly  not  before  the  soldiers  came? — A.  That  is  what  I 
have  reference  to. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  protest  against  the  soldiers  coming 
there  at  aU,  did  you  ? — A.  To  firownsvilleT 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  negro  soldiers  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  did  until  lately. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  anything  or  the  kind  at  the  time? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Brownsville  is  a  place  you  have  known  ever  since  you  were 
bom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  bom  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lived  there  all  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  a  quiet,  orderly  community  all  these  years  ?^ 
A.  No;  we  have  had  altercations  there,  just  like  any  other  town. 

Q.  No  more  than  any  other  town,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Brownsville  would  compare  favorably  with  any  other  town  in 
Texas  of  its  size? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  no  worse  on  account  of  being  on  the  border  than  it  would 
be  if  it  were  up  in  the  interior? — A.  I  think,  the  conditions  consid- 
ered, it  is  not.  We  are  on  the  border,  and  that  plays  a  part,  of  course, 
in  our  affairs  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  Senator  Culberson  could  have  had  in 
mind  when  he  protested  to  the  War  Department  against  sending 
colored  soldiers  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  Only  one  thing,  that  there  was 
a  protest  made  at  Austin  against  the  colored  troops  going  there,  and 
some  indiscreet  young  men  made  the  remark,  so  it  is  reported,  that 
if  they  came  there  they  would  use  ball  cartridges  on  the  negroes. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  State  encampment  of  me  National  Guard  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  That  was  at  Austin,  not  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Fobaksr: 

Q.  That  was  at  Austin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  what  Senator  Culberson  had  in  mind? — A.  It 
is  possible  that  somebody  may  have  communicated  with  Senator  Cul- 
berson.   I  do  not  know  the  minds  of  other  citizens. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Brownsville  has  been  known  for  years  as  a 
place  where  there  was  more  likely  to  be  difficulty  with  soldiers  than 
any  other  place  in  Texas  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  what  Senator  Culberson  said. — A.  And  here 
I  will  say  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  Senator  Culberson  said. 

Q.  I  will  make  you  familiar  with  it  if  you  will  give  me  a  chance. 
I  will  read  it.— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  read  from  page  23  of  Senate  Document  155 : 

Some  time  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  the  danger  of  locating  negro  troops 
Id  Texas,  especially  In  Brownsville.  . 

Senator  Culberson  has  been  governor  of  your  State,  has  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  whole  State,  is  he  not? — ^A.  I 
do  not  how  familiar  he  is  with  the  conditions  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  he  could  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
said  there  was  danger  in  locating  troops  there?  What  kind  of 
danger? — ^A.  Nothing  whatever,  except  at  the  Penrose  court-martial 
I  learned  that  one  of  our  citizens  had  communicated,  possibly,  with 
our  Senator  at  Washington. 

Q.  Who  was  that  citizen  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Wreford. 

Q.  Samuel  P.  Wreford?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  referred  to  him  in  your  testimony  a  moment  ago. — ^A.  Yes; 
I  spoke  of  his  house. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  him  in  another  connection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  day  after  the  shooting  you  found  him  saying  some 
very  ugly  things,  and  you  threatened  to  send  him  to  jail  if  he  did  not 
shut  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  a  protest,  did  he  not  ? — A.  I  learned  it  after  the  Pen- 
rose court-martial.    It  was  not  generally  known. 

Q.  You  know  it  now ? — ^A.  "Yes ;  but  that  would  not  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  citizens,  generally. 

Q.  Possibly  not,  but  was  there  any  foundation  for  a  telegram  like 
that  from  Senator  Culberson,  indicating  that  there  was  danger  in 
locating  negro  troops  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  kind  oi  danger  do  you  reckon  he  thought  there  would 
be? — A.  From  Wreford's  letter,  I  should  imagine  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  clash  between  the  troops  and  citizens. 

Q.  Then,  when  he  said  "  especially  in  BrownsviUe,"  you  think  he 
meant  to  emphasize  that  place  as  dangerous  above  all  others,  would 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  Major  Blocksom,  I  understood  you  to  say? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  whUe  he  was  there? — A.  I  saw  him 
from  time  to  time. 

Q.  You  saw  him  from  day  to  day,  almost  every  day  he  was  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  almost  constant  communication  with  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  of  the  situation  there? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  what  he  said  in  a  telegram  to  The  Military  Secre- 
tary, as  follows: 

BBOWNBvnxE,  Tex.,  August  20,  1906. 
The  MiuTABT  Secbetabt,  United  States  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  O. : 

Caaaes  of  disturbance  are  racial.  People  did  not  desire  colored  troops  here 
and  showed  they  thought  them  inferior  socially  by  certain  slights  and  denial  of 
priTileges  at  public  bars,  etc. 

Is  that  statement  true  or  not,  as  made  by  Major  Blocksom  two  or 
three  days  after  he  arrived  there,  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  did 
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not  want  the  colored  soldiers  there? — ^A.  I  believe  that  Maior  Block- 
som  got  that  impression,  but  his  statement  there  is  misleading  unin- 
tentionally. 

Q.  He  would  not  intentionally  mislead  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that? — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  misleading,  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  what  the  racial  question  was  down  there.  We 
have  very  few  negi'oes  there,  and  it  is  only  the  new  element  that 
objected.  I  infer,  from  what  Major  Blocksom  says  there,  that  he 
refers  to  the  new  element  who  were  never  there  when  colored  troops 
had  served  in  Brownsville  before. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  the 
p6ople  did  not  desire  colored  troops  there  ? — A.  Senator 

Q.  I  am  quoting  his  language. — A.  Before  the  troops  came  there  I 
heard  no  objection  to  their  coming  there. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Major  Blocksom  went  to  see  you  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  in  communication  with  you  up  to  the  time  he  sent 
this  telegram  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  the  racial  part  of  it  never  came  up.  He 
formed  his  own  opinion. 

Q.  Leaving  the  racial  part  of  it  out,  what  do  you  say?  From 
whom  did  he  get  the  impression  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  did 
not  desire  soldiers  to  go  there?— A.  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
gotten  the  impression  after  he  came  there  that  we  did  not  want  them 
there.  After  they  came  there,  and  after  this  disturbance,  we  did  not 
want  them  there,  and  there  is  where  he  formed  his  conclusion,  I 
presume. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  any  objection  until  after  they  came? — 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  were  personally  concerned,  you  had  not  the 
slightest  objection? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  had  served  with  them  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  good  impression  of  the  colored  soldiers? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  stated  to  everybody? — A.  Y&s,  sir;  to  everybody. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  as  good  soldiers  as  there  were  in  the 
Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  your  citizens  so  in  your  speech  to  them  when  you 
asked  them  to  disperse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  thev  were  as  good  soldiei-s  as  there  were  anywhere  in  the 
world  ? — A.  "VVhcn  I  said  that  I  had  reference  to  their  ^ghting  quali- 
ties. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  objection  to  them  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  until  they  arrived,  about  their  coming, 
in  the  nature  of  criticism  of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  sent 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Indicating  a  hostile  feeling? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember 
any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  meetings  in  Brownsville  in  which  they 
discussed  what  thev  should  do  about  their  coming  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  colored  soldiers  coming  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  were  such  meetings,  you  did  not  hear  of  it? — ^A.  I  knew 
nothing  of  it. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  night  was  that? — ^A.  As  I  remember,  it  was  a 
starlight  night.    I  do  not  remember  any  moonlight. 

Q,  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection  a  little.  You  stated  a  while 
ago  that  when  you  were  going  down  the  street,  desiring  to  sound  the 
alarm A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  undertook  to  do  it  by  striking  your  revolver  on  a  lamp- 
post. And  that  not  being  able  to  sound  the  alarm  proi>erly  that  way, 
you  thought  to  get  a  brick? — A.  I  thought  to  get  anything.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  going  to  get. 

Q.  Yes.  You  stooped  down  and  felt  around  over  the  ground 
until  you  got  hold  of  a  brick  ?  You  used  that  expression. — A.  That 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  in  the  very  darkest  part. 

Q.  Yes.    You  found  a  brick? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  just  feeling  around  on  the  ground  ? — A.  I  may  have 
seen  the  brick.  Feeling  around  on  the  ground,  I  kicked  it  with  my 
foot 

Q.  Did  you  see  it? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that.    I  got  the  brick. 

Q,  You  got  the  brick  and  sounded  the  alarm? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
then  I  threw  it  right  down  where  I  picked  it  up. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  other  feeling  around  on  the  ground  that  night 
to  find  something  which  in  the  daylight  you  could  have  seen  with- 
out any  trouble  ? — A.  I  saw  that  stain.    I  told  you  about  that. 

Q.  Yes.  But  you  had  to  get  down  and  inspect  that  to  determine 
what  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  dark  stain  on  the  mesquite  block 
pavement. 

Q.  And  the  night  was  so  dark  that  you  could  not  see  what  it 
was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  a  pretty  fair  light  from  that  lamp  and 
from  Eutledge's  jewelry  store,  and  this  dark  stain  on  the  mesquite- 
block  pavement  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  it  was. 

Q.  You  made  a  close  inspection  of  it  to  find  out  what  it  wast — 
A.  I  put  my  hand  on  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  only  talking  about  your  own  statement.  I  am  only  trying 
to  recall  to  your  mind  what  you  have  testified  about,  not  only  prior 
to  to-day,  but  here  this  morning,  within  an  hour  or  two.  So,  to 
determine  what  that  dark  spot  was,  you  did  not  get  down  and  inspect 
it  and  put  your  hand  in  it  to  see  what  it  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could 
see  plainly  that  it  was  a  dark  spot. 

Q.  You  could  see  plainly  that  it  was  a  dark  spot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  pavement  was  light  in  color,  was  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
especially. 

Q.  What  is  the  color  of  that  pavement?— A.  It  is  about  the  color 
of  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  that  tiling  [indicating  on  floor]. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  light-gray  color,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  A  sort  of  a  cement  color — about  the  color  of  cement? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  little  darker  than  cement. 

Q.  You  found  some  shells  that  night,  too,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, . 
sir. 

Q.  Tou  had  to  feel  around  over  the  ground  to  get  them,  too,  did 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  them  until  you  felt  them  ? — A.  They  did  not  at- 
tract my  attention.    What  attracted  my  attention  was  that  the  toe  of 
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my  shoe,  or  some  part  of  my  shoe,  struck  these  things  together  as  I 
walked,  and  then  I  discovered  the  shells. 

Q.  Then  you  discovered  the  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mien  you  felt  down  over  the  ground  and  found  other 
shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  found  some  other  shells. 

Q.  Now,  with  all  that  recalled  to  your  mind,  will  you  not  agree 
that  it  was  a  pretty  dark  night  in  the  streets  and  in  the  alleys  where 
there  were  no  lights  ?^A.  I  did  not  have  that  impression. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  light,  bright  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  light,  bright  night. 

Q.  What  kina  of  a  night  was  it? — A.  It  was  not  an.especially  dark 
ni^t.    It  certainly  was  not  very  bright. 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference  m  your  recollection  if  men  have 
testified  here  that  coming  upon  each  other  they  did  not  see  each  other 
until  they  were  within  3  or  4  feet  of  each  other? — ^A.  I  do  not  re- 
member that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The  men  I  saw  were 
on  Elizabeth  street,  and  it  was  fairly  well  lighted. 

Q.  Elizabeth  street  was  a  pretty  well-lighted  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  well  lighted  is  that  street? — ^A.  vVell,  that  night  there  was 
a  light  on  the  Wref  ord  corner. 

Q.  On  the  Wref  ord  corner?  Tell  us  where  it  is  by  streets. — A.  On 
Elizabeth  street.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  lamp- 
posts are  not  properly  placed  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  they  should  be. — A.  Here  is  the 
gate,  and  here  is  Elizabeth  street.    This  one  is  right  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  one  is  right,  there  on  Elizabeth  street,  opposite  the  Miller 
Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ■  There  was  a  light  here 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "here,"  please  give  the  comer,  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down. 

A.  (Indicatmg.)  On  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth 
streets,  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  in  the  hotel  office. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  hotel,  have  you  not  testified  here  before 
that  only  one  of  those  hotel  lights  was  burning  at  that  time  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  tiiere  was  a  light  here  [indicating] ,  and  one  in  the  office. 

Q.  One  in  front,  you  are  talking  about  now.  That  was  an  acety- 
lene light? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  candlepower  is  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  back  from  Elizabeth  street? — A.  This  is  the 
sidewalk  [indicating].  There  is  the  street.  From  that  dark  line 
over  to  that  building  is  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  wide  the  sidewalk  is  there? — A.  It  is  wider 
than  the  ordinary  sidewalk,  probably  20  feet  from  the  street  to  the 
building. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  That  is  on  the  lot,  not  on  the  street?    The  sidewalk  nms  over 
that  much  on  the  lot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 
Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  there  is  a  street  lamp  at  ^ach  comer 
of  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is,  there  is  one  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Four- 
teenth?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  at  Washington  and  Fourteenth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  at  each  of  those  streets  at  its  intersection  with  Thirteenth 
and  Tw^fth  streets  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  candlepower  are  those  lamps? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  not  that  lighting  done  under  a  city  ordinance  that  prescribes 
the  candlepower? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  is  a  kerosene  lamp,  an  ordi- 
nary kerosene  lamp.    I  do  not  know  what  the  candlepower  is. 

Or  Is  not  the  candlepower  prescribed  in  your  ordinance? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  that  lamp  is  a  light  made  by  the  burning 
of  a  wick  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  inside  of  a  globe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  that  globe  is  inside  of  an  outside  glass  case? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  light  shines  through*  two  thicknesses  of  glass? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  size  of  the  wick,  or  do  you  know  ? — ^A.  The  size 
of  the  wick? 

Q.  Do  you  know  that?— A.  No.    The  wick  is  about  an  inch  wide. 

Q.  About  an  inch  wide,  you  think  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor,  you  were  at  home,  at  the  comer  or  Ninth  and  Elizabeth 
streets,  at  the  time  that  the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  bed,  asleep,  out  on  the  gallery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  upper  or  the  lower  gallery? — A.  The  lower 
gallery. 

Q.  The  lower  gallery?  So  that  you  were  down  near  the  ground? — 
A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  You  were,  then,  about  five  or  six  blocks  away  from  the  garrison 
gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  bit  of  that. 

Q.  Five  or  six  blocks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  awakened  you? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  the  first  shots  that  were  fired;  did  they  awaken 
you  ? — A.  i  think  I  was  awakened  with  the  first  shot. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  heard  four  or  five  shots 
in  quick  succession? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  pistol  shots  ? — A.  I  was  so  impressed. 

Q,  They  did  not  sound  like  the  shots  you  heard  later? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  describe  as  appearing  to  you  to  be  from  high-power 
guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  immediately? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  yourself  entirely? — A.  I  put  mv  slippers  on,  my 
trousers,  and  a  light  coat,  I  believe  it  was,  and  walked  rapidly  into 
this  room  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Into  that  small  room  to  get  your  pistol  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  guns  did  you  have  in  that  room  ? — ^A.  I  had  several  shot- 
guns.   My  brother  has  several  rifles. 

Q.  What  kind  of  rifles  are  those? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
that  the  rifle  I  had  there,  which  was  not  touched  at  all,  or  taken  out, 
is  a  Winchester  rifle,  a  30-30. 

Q.  did  you  have  any  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  one  of  my  own. 
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Q.  You  have  one,  and  your  brother  has  one? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
an  old  one  that  I  had  in  toe  Santiago  campaign. 

Q-  Oh,  yes. — ^A.  That  was  locked  up  in  another  room. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  loqk  at  the  rifle  that  is  standing  against  the 
wall  back  in  the  rear  of  that  gun  rack  and  tell  me  what  Mnd  of  a 

Stn  that  is.  That  is  a  Krag,  is  it  not) — ^A.  (After  examining  gun.) 
ine  is  short,  like  that 

Q.  This  is  a  carbine  ? — ^A.  Mine  is  a  small  one. 

Q.  You  have  the  carbine  ? — A.  It  looks  to  me  like  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  gun  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
Rangers  formerly  Were  armed  with ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  used  the  Krag 
ammunition,  I  think.    They  always  spoke  of  their  gun  as  a  Krag. 

Q.  Did  they  not  carry  this  carbine? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  This  is  the  gun  you  refer  to  when  you  say  that  formerly  the 
Rangers  had  "this  gun."  Now  they  carry  another  gun? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  then  immediately  out  onto  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  out  after  you  heard  these  shots, 
onto  the  street? — A.  I  could  not  say,  positively.  As  quick  as  I  could 
dress  and  do  these  things  and  get  out.  I  suppose  it  must  have  taken 
two  or  three  minutes,  altogether. 

Q.  Two  or  three  minutes;  yes.  And  then  you  started  up  on 
Elizabeth  street? — A.  I  came  back  on  the  porch  and  spoke  to  my 
brother.    That  took  a  little  time. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  after  you  went  out  onto  Elizabeth  street! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  came  back  after  I  came  out  of  that  room. 

Q.  You  went  and  called  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  turned  and  went  out  and  went  immediately  up 
the  street? — ^A.  I  went  immediately  out  into  Ninth  street  and  walked 
to  the  corner. 

Q,  On  the  alley? — ^A.  Ohj  no.  My  house  faces  Elizabeth  street 
and  has  a  side  entrance  on  Ninth  street. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  the  Ninth  street  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  down  to  Elizabeth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  started  down  Elizabeth  towards  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  straight  until  you  met  Padron  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  brother  did  not  leave  the  house  in  company  with  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  got  to  the  corner,  and  he  caught  up  with  me  at  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  He  had  to  dress  after  you  awakened  him,  did  he  not? — ^A.  He 
caught  up  with  me. 

Q.  Was  he  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  have? — A.  He  had  a  pistol. 

Q.  No  rifle? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  now,  whether  he  took  the 
pistol  from  the  house  with  him,  or  got  one  at  the  Hicks  comer. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Hicks  corner? — A.  He  stopped  there  for  a 
moment 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  That  is  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  Eliza- 

Q.  Tenth  and  Elizabeth  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  as  quickly  as  you  could  right  down  Elizabeth 
street,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Until  you  got  into  this  square  which  I  am  pointing  to,  between 

Twelfth ^A.  No,  sir;  we  spent  some  time.  Senator,  coming  along 

those  other  two  squares.  First  of  all  my  brother  called  to  me  to  hug 
the  wall,  and  I  stopped,  and  then  went  on  and  kept  going,  and  as  I 
kept  getting  downtown  I  kept  going  a  little  slower. 

Q.  The  shooting  was  getting  closerj  and  you  were  a  little  uncertain 
whether  to  hurry  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Now,  you  met  that  policeman, 
Padron,  somewhere? — A.  I  met  him  between  Twelfth  and  Eleventh 
streets. 

Q.  Twelfth  and  Eleventh.  That  is  what  I  understand  you  to 
say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  going? — A.  He  was  coming  around  the  comer 
into  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  you  met  him  on  Elizabeth  street  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  coming A.  Towards  me. 

Q.  Around  the  corner  of  the  street  onto  Elizabeth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  street  was  he  coming  off  of? — A.  He  may  have  been 
standing  on  the  corner,  but  he  looked  to  me  to  have  come  right 
around  the  con>er. 

Q.  Of  what  street? — A.  Of  Twelfth  street,  into  Elizabeth. 

Q.  So  that  it  looked  as  if  he  had  come  down  Twelfth  street  into 
Elizabeth,  coming  that  way  ? — A.  Coming  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  coming  north  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yott  were  going  south  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  him  about  how  far  from  the  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  ElizalJeth  streets? — A.  I  have  already  stated  it  was  either  in 
front  of  Putegnat's  drug  store  or  Eutledge^s  jewelry  store. 

Q.  Where  would  those  places  be  ? .  We  have  not  got  them  on  the 
map. — ^A.  I  suppose  anywhere  from  30  to  50  feet,  there. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  firing  was  all  over,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
had  ceased  before  my  brother  and  I  had  got  to  Putegnat's  drug 
store. 

Q.  So  that  all  this  firing  occurred  after  you  got  awake,  and  before 
Tou  met  this  man  two  squares — ^less  than  three  squares — from  your 
house? — A.  All  that  firing  took  place,  in  my  opinion,  in  between 
six  and  eight  minutes. 

Q.  Six  and  eight  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  man  Padron  coming  in  a  hurry  or  leisurely? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  he  was  coming  around  the  comer,  as  I  saw  him;  coming  pretty 
fast 

Q.  He  was  coming  pretty  fast  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had 
been? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? — ^A.  He  had  on,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  the  drab  uniform. 

Q.  The  khaki,  as  we  call  it  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  arms  of  any  kind? — A.  He  had  his  pistol  with 
him. 

Q.  He  had  his  pistol  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  nave  any  rifle? — A.  I  did  not  see  him  with  a  pistol, 
but  every  police  officer  carries  his  pistol  at  night. 

Q.  You  assume  from  that  that  he  had  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  have  any  other  weapon  that  you  saw  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  did  he  say  that  he  had  been  ? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me. 
He  said,  "  Mr,  Mayor,  do  not  go  down  that  way.  The  soldiers  are 
shooting  up  the  town,"  or,  "  The  negroes  will  kill  you,"  or  something 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  think  again.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had 
his  pistol  with  him? — A.  Why,  Senator,  he  must  have  had  his  pistol, 
because  he  could  not  be  on  duty  without  it,  and  he  was  on  duty. 

O.  Let  us  see  if  for  another  reason  he  did  not  have  it.  Did  he  not 
tell  you  that  he  had  been  firing  his  pistol  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  told  you  he  had  been  up  on 
Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  afterwards. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  fired  his  pistol  ? — A.  But  I  do  not  think 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  that? — ^A.  I  think  he  told  me  that 
afterwards. 

Q.  After  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  did  tell  you  that  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  He  told  you  that  he  had  fired  on  Washington  street  at  somebody 
down  towards  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  there. 

Q.  Down  that  way  ? — 'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Towards  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  the  negroes  were  firing 
at  him,  and  that  he  fired  from  behind  a  tree  as  he  was  running  along. 
He  took  the  protection  of  the  trees  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  he  did  not  tell  you  that  at  this  time  ? — A.  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  told  me  that  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  knew  that  it  was  soldiers? — ^A.  I  did 
not  ask  him  anything  just  then.    We  were  moving  down  the  street. 

Q.  Had  you  sounded  the  alarm  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  sounded  that  alarm? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  respond  to  ii  ? — A.  He  heard  it. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  one  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  as  I  went  down  I  met  the 
other  policemen. 

Q.  Were  they  coming  in  response  to  that  alarm  ? — ^A.  They  heard 
the  firing,  and  were  coming  towards  the  firing. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  on  duty  that  night,  probably  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not  remember.  With  the  chief  of  police  and  lieutenant  of  police 
there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  eight  or  nine,  I  should  imagine.  I 
can  not  tell  you  positively. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  any  special  instructions  to  the  police  for  that 
night,  did  you ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after 

Q.  No;  I  mean  before,  before  the  firing. — A.  I  have  already 
stated  what  I  said  to  the  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Connor. 

Q.  What  was  that? — ^A.  I  used  the  words  "  qui  vive."  I  told  him 
to  be  on  the  qui  vive. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Owing  to  that  Evans  affair,  you  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  him  that? — ^A.  In  the  afternoon,  after  I  had 
left  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  You  told  him  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not? — A.  I  should  imagine 
that  he  obeyed  my  instructions.    He  posted  his  men  as  usual. 

Q.  Did  he  not  put  some  of  them  on  special  duty  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  on  duty  himself? — A.  At 
the  time  of  the  firing,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  on  duty  himself 
or  not.  He  usually  goes  home  about  midnight,  and  leaves  me  police 
in  charge  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Dominguez. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  why  you  wanted  him  to  be  on  the  qui  vive? — 
A.  I  told  him  about  going  down  to  see  Major  Penrose,  and  that 
Major  Penrose  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  allow  the  men  to  come 
into  town  that  night 

Q.  He  knew  of  this  excitement  among  the  people,  did  he  not) — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  told  Major  Penrose  about  his  men  being  out 
that  night? — A.  I  told  Major  Penrose,  when  I  met  him  that  after- 
noon, when  I  went  down  to  protest  against  his  men  coming  into  the 
town 

Q.  That  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have 
already  qualified  my  statement.  I  have  said  that  I  used  one  or  the 
other  of  two  expressions.  I  either  said,  "Major  Penrose,  if  you 
allow  your  men  to  come  down  town  to-night,  imder  the  present  excite- 
ment of  the  people,  I  will  not  answer  for  their  lives,"  or,  "  It  is  very 
dangerous ;  do  not  allow  them  to  come  down." 

Q.  Or,  "  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  lives  ?  " — A.  Or, "  I  will 
not  be  responsible  for  their  lives."    Something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  That  is,  you  wanted  him  to  understand  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  among  the  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  any  of  them  came  downtown  some  of  them  might  be 
killed  ?   That  was  the  idea  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  might  be  trouble. 

Q.  That  was  on  account  of  the  Evans  matter? — A.  Especially  on 
account  of  the  Evans  matter. 

Q.  That  had  happened  only  the  night  before — Sunday  night?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  there  had  been  only  one  other  difficulty  of  any 
moment,  and  that  was  when  Mr.  Tate  had  struck  one  of  the  soldiers 
over  the  head  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  get  away  from  it,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Policeman 
Padron.  In  what  language  did  you  conduct  your  conversation  with 
him  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  in  Spanish. 

Q.  In  Spanish? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  speaks  English,  though,  does  he  not? — A.  Brokenly.  And 
the  Mexican  policemen,  when  they  speak  to  me,  usually  speak  in 
Spanish.  We  had  at  that  time  about  five  officers  on  the  force  who 
spoke  English,  and  if  I  included  Padron,  there  would  be  six.  If  you 
ask  Padron  a  question  slowly,  and  use  plain  words,  he  is  liable  to  be 
able  to  give  you  a  sensible  answer. 

Q.  Do  the  Mexicans  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  our  language? — ^A. 
More  so  than  we  do  to  acquire  theirs.  We  all  speak  Spanish  down 
there,  nearly ;  all  of  us  who  have  been  there  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  You  speak  about  two  policemen  being  shut  up  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Leahy.  Which  two  were  they  ? — A.  That  is  only  hearsay  with 
me.    They  were  Briseno  and  Calderon,  I  think. 

Q.  You  mean  Coronadp? — A.  Coronado,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  investigate  that  to  find  out  what  the  facts  were? — 
A.  I  left  mat  matter  to  the  chief  of  police. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  investigated  it? — A..  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  With  what  result  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all,  except  that  he  stated  to 
me  that  these  two  men  were  down  in  that  part  of  the  town,  and  Mrs. 
Leahy  invited  them  in  there  because  she  considered  that  two  police- 
men against  tJie  number  of  men  who  were  around  there  amounted  to 
nothing  in  preserving  order,  and  she  asked  them  in  there  to  protect 
them. 

Q.  So  that  she  was  going  to  protect  them  instead  of  having  them 
protect  her? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  natural  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

Q,  It  was  a  natural  thing  for  two  policemen  to  be  taken  into  a 
house  and  locked  up  in  a  room  when  there  was  a  riot  going  on? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  locking  them  up. 

Q.  Well,  shut  up. — A.  Yes,  sir;  l  think  it  was  natural,  when  a  lot 
of  soldiers  were  in  town,  armed  as  they  were  with  high-power  rifles, 
and  the  policemen  with  their  two  pistols.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
foolhardy  for  them  to  have  attempted  to  do  anything  with  them. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  go  off  and 
hide  themselves  out  of  sight? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
duty  of  policemen  to  at  least  keep  their  eyes  on  these  raiders,  and  fol- 
low them,  to  the  extent  of  seeing  what  became  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do.  But  what  I  have  reference  to  is  seeking  shelter,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — ^A.  What  I  have  reference  to  in  regard  to  their 
actions  is  the  matter  of  seeking  shelter,  you  understand.  I  do  not 
believe  they  ought  to  have  hidden  themselves  and  not  looked  around. 

Q.  It  is  reported  and  testified  to  here  that  they  remained  shut  up 
there  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  firing. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.    I  was  very  busy  at  that  time. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy  said  they  were  in  there  two  hours. — A.  That  was 
wrong;  they  should  not  have  remained  there. 

Q.  You  think  they  should  have  gotten  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  your  poRcemen,  nine  of  them  on  duty,  had 
exercised  anything  like  diligence  in  their  duty  they  could  have  fol- 
lowed these  men  and  seen  what  became  of  them? — ^A.  Positively  no, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  could  have  done  that? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  nine  men,  stationed  as  they  were  all  over  town,  when 
the  firing  was  going  on  in  one  general  (iirection,  could  concentrate 
fcnd  effect  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  those  policemen,  when  they 
heard  an  unusual  occurrence  like  this — and  this,  I  assume,  was  un- 
usual, was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  go  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble? — ^A.  Some  of  them  did,  and 
you  have  the  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  Dominguez  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Macedonio  Eamirez  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Padron? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  They  were  the  nearest  officers. 

Q.  Yes.  You  do  not  know  of  any  others  going? — ^A.  None  but  the 
mayor. 

Q.  You  did  not  discharge  anybody  from  the  police  force  on  this 
account! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  done  it. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  your  policemen,  seeing  a  lot  of 
marauders  shooting  up  the  town — trying  to  shoot  men,  women,  and 
children — ^to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  even  to  the  extent  of  firing  upon 
them? — A.  They  were  not  around  there.  They  were  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  was  it  not  their  duty  to  go  and  try  to  put  a  stop  to 
it? — ^A.  I  know;  but  they  did  not  get  a  chance. 

Q.  Some  of  them  testified  that  they  had  a  chance.  If  they  had 
killed  some  of  those  men  we  would  not  have  had  any  trouble  in  know- 
ing who  they  were. — A.  One  of  them,  who  got  near  enough  to  them, 
did  fire,  and  the  others  did  not  have  a  chance  to  do  any  firing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rather  singular  thing  that  ten  or  fifteen  men  could  go 
out  and  march  through  a  town  like  that,  with  nine  armed  policemen 
in  it,  all  within  a  distance  to  enable  them  to  get  there — ^is  it  not  a 
singular  thing  that  under  such  circumstances  that  could  happen 
wiwout  the  police  killing  anybody  or  arresting  anybody,  or  making 
an  attempt  to  arrest  anvbody  ? — A.  No,  sir.     • 

Senator  Waeneb.  Wait  a  moment.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion 
that  possibly  that  question  assumes  something  that  is  not  proven — ^the 
statement  that  they  were  all  within  a  distance  to  have  gotten  there? 

Senator  Fobaker.  Possibly  that  may  be. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  singular  thing,  Mr.  Mayor? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  and  I  will  give  my 
reasons  for  it,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

Q.  If  you  want  to  explain  your  answer,  you  may  do  so. — A.  Sena- 
tor, I  will  get  through  oriefly.  Those  men  are  stationed  all  around 
the  town.    They  are  Mexican  policemen,  and  they  do  not  possess  the 

Suickness  of  thought  and  action  that  an  American  has,  and  when  the 
eutenant  of  police  heard  this  firing,  he  went  to  it  as  quick  as  he 
could  with  two  officers.  Ten  men,  attacking  a  town  like  this,  like 
these  men  did,  with  concerted  action,  and  a  determination  to  do 
something  and  to  do  it  quick,  could  have  done  that  anywhere,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  the  police  would  not  have  done  any 
more  than  those  Mexican  policemen  did.    That  is<what  I  think. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  that  in  any  city  in  this  country  having  nine 
policemen  on  duty,  armed  as  these  men  were,  ten  or  fifteen  men  could 
have  gone  out  and  shot  up  the  town  at  midnight  and  escaped  with- 
out any  of  them  getting  hurt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  getting  arrest^  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  even  teing  pursued  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Well,  when  we  come  to  argue  the  case,  I  think  I  can  show  that 
in  all  probability  there  is  not  any  other  city  in  the  country  where,  in 
my  judgment,  that  would  happen. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  this  to  §o  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Yes;  it  is  just  as  proper  as  the  reasoning  on  the 
other  side.    Let  it  go  out. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  Take  Dominguez.  You  say  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  picked  him  out  to  shoot  him.  Bad  men  do  not  have  to 
have  reasons  to  shoot  people,  do  th^  ? — A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  Dominguez.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
stabulary, if  I  may  so  term  it,  for  many  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  has  been  a  police  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  customs  officer  for  a  good  many  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  about  one  case  in  which  he  killed  somebody  ? — A.  In 
that  jail  delivery. 

Q.  In  a  jail  delivery?  He  rounded  uj)  a  number  of  people  and 
put  them  back  in  jail? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  himself. 

Q.  A  very  brave  and  meritorious  action  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  nine  men  all  like  Dominguez,  you  might  have 
gotten  some  of  these  soldiers  that  night,  might  you  not  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  have  been  too  much  even  for  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  that  be  as  it  may.  How  long  was  he  a  customs  officer? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  During  Mr.  Eentfro's  administration — 
the  Republican  administration. 

Q.  Mr.  Rentfro.  That  was  a  few  years  ago,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
or  longer? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  He  was  a  customs  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  he  held  the  same  kind  of  a  position  that  Mr. 
Starck  holds,  who  testified  here  yesterday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  mounted  custoihs  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  his  business  to  arrest  smugglers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  there,  is  there  not,  across  the 
line? — A.  There  is  some;  not  near  as  much  as  there  used  to  be.  It 
is  petty  smuggling. 

Q.  Not  near  as  much  as  there  used  to  be? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  petty 
smuggling  now. 

Q.  Starck  testified,  when  he  testified  here,  that  when  he  went  on 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  it.  Is  that  your  recollection,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  it  about  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal 
more  before  that. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  time  that  Dominguez  was  with  the  customs  offi- 
cers ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  he  not  required  to  make  arrests  frequently;  almost 
every  day? — A.  The  duties  of  a  customs  inspector  you  are  probably 
more  conversant  with  than  I  am.  They  are  to  arrest  smugglers  any- 
where they  find  them,  and  to  examine  them.  They  can  examine 
anybody  that  they  suspect. 

Q.  Ajid  if  anyone  they  try  to  arrest  resists  them  they  have  a  right 
to  use  force  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Dominguez  having  any  trouble  with  any  of 
these  people  that  he  arrested  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  has  had  trouble,  has  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  shot  by 
a  soldier  down  there. 

Q.  He  wss  shot  when,  two  or  three  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  shot  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  arresting  a  soldier. 

Q.  A  soldier  of  the  United  States  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the 
Army. 

Q.  That  was  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Baker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Baker  was  defended  by  Judge  Parks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Judge  Parks  was  the  man  who  was  in  the  Leahy  Hotel,  in 
the  room  adjoining  the  room  of  the  witness  Elkins,  the  night  of  the 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "miere  is  he? — A.  He  is  dead. 

Q.  He  died  shortly  after  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  to  a  violent  death,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  fell  from  a  second-story  window,  did  he  not  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  night-time  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wnether  he  fell  or  whether  he  was  pushed  out  of 
that  window? — A.  I  do  not  know;  he  was  found  on  the  pavement, 
and  Mr.  Elkins  was  in  the  next  room,  and  Mr.  Elkins  was  a  friend 
of  his,  a  young  man  with  a  very  good  character,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  Judge  Parks  went  over  the  river  and  libated  too  much,  and  that 
when  he  came  back  he  sat  in  the  window  to  cool  himsci  f  and  fell  out. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  heard  any  such  story  as  I 
have  indicated? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  these  first  shots  you  say  were  pistol  shots? 
AVhere  did  they  seem  to  you  to  be  located? — A.  In  a  southerly 
direction. 

Q.  Down  somewhere  towards  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  south  of 
my  house  some  distance. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  inside  or  outside  of 
the  wall  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir.- 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  men  who  did  the  firing  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  you  know  is  that  on  account  of  this  incident  there  was 
a  very  ugly  feeling  among  the  citizens,  which  caused  you  to  request 
Major  Penrose  to  keep  his  men  in  the  fort  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  those  precautions,  about  midnight  you 
were  awakened  by  this  firing,  and  the  first  shots  seemed  to  be  from 
pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols  were  those,  if  you  can  tell;  .45-caliber 
pistols? — A.  I  should  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  pistol  of  a  similar 
character;  possibly  a  .38,  but  not  less  than  a  .38  or  a  .44  or  a  .45. 

Q.  You  heard  other  pistol  shots  that  night,  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
was  wider  awake  then. 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  at  great  length  before  the  court-martial? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  cross-examined  at  great  length  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  cross-examination  that  you  care  to 
change.  Doctor  ?  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  all.  If  there  is  anything 
that  you  know  of  that  you  want  to  change,  let  us  know  it.  That 
testimony  is  before  this  committee  just  the  same  as  your  testimony 
now  being  given  will  be. — A.  I  do  not  remember,  just  now.  There 
may  be,  but  I  can  not  telli. 

Q.  There  are  one  or  two  other  things,  then,  that  I  will  call  your 
attention  to.  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  your  policemen  being  cha-sed 
by  soldiers  that  night? — ^A.  Genaro  Padron  and  Macedonio  Ramirez. 

Q.  No;  that  was  after  the  lieutenant  was  shot.  But  did  you  hear 
of  Coronado  or  Briseno  being  chased? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of 
that. 
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Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  them  being  chased? — ^A.  No,  ar. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  took 
refuge  in  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  were  after  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  shots  fired  straight  down 
Elizabeth  street? — A.  High  in  air.  After  we  left  the  house,  when 
my  brother  called  to  me,  there  were  a  few  shots,  high  up. 

Q.  They  might  have  come  out  of  the  alley,  might  they  not,  over 
the  houses,  passing  in  that  general  direction? — ^A.  If  they  went  up, 
sir;  but  it  struck  me  that  they  .were  anywhere  from  10  to  15  feet  up 
in  the  air.    You  could  hear  the  whistle. 

Q.  You  simply  heard  the  bullets  whistling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  came  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  impossibility  to  tell  from  the  mere  whistling  of  a 
bullet  where  it  comes  from? — A.  If  you  are  attentive,  you  can  hear 
it  go  by  and  fqrm  an  idea  of  the  direction. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  where  it  came  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  firing  up  towards  Elizabeth  street,  where  you 
were  on  Elizabeth  street  going  towards  the  fort,  you  could  have  seen 
the  flashes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  flashes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothmg  of  that  sort? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  way  up  towards  the  fort,  on  Elizabeth  street,  you 
finally  came  to  Cnxells  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  as  you  came  up  to  that  you 
saw  a  man  going  in  with  a  gun  ? — A,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
going  in;  just  about  at  the  door. 

Q,  That  was  Tamayo? — ^A.  I  think  his  name  is  Jos^  Gkrza 
Tamayo. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  can  find  out  positively  from  some  of  the 
witnesses  here. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would.  Before  the  court-martial  you  have  spoken 
of  that  man.  He  had  a  gun,  and  vou  followed  him  into  Crixell's 
saloon? — A.  I  took  the  gun  away  irom  him  outside,  and  told  him 
to  get  into  the  saloon,  and  he  went  in,  and  I  walked  into  the  saloon 
with  the  gun,  and  Crixell  says,  "  That  is  my  gun."    I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  handed  it  to  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  he  took  itj  and  he 
says,  *'  It  doesn't  work,"  and  he  tried  to  work  the  gun,  and  it  didnt 
work. 

Q.  There  was  something  the  matter  with  the  magazine? — ^A,  Yes, 
sir.    He  wUl  explain  that. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  that  gun? — A.  He  got  that  gun  at 
Crixell's  brother's  saloon,  in  the  market  place;  that  is,  the  boy  that 
I  spoke  to  told  me  sa 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  got  this  gun  at  Crixell's  brother's  saloon  in 
the  market  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  going  towards  the 
firing. 

Q.  Crixell's  brother's  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  in  the  market  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  saloon  in  which  you  found  this  man  with  the  gun  is 
opposite  TiUman's  saloon  on  Elizabeth  street? 

?  A  slip  of  paper  was  here  brought  in  and  handed  to  the  witness.) 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  witnesses  outside  that 
the  name  of  this  man  is  Jos6  Garza. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  a  mistake  if  it  is  printed  in  your  testimony  before 
the  court-martial  as  Jos6  Tamayo? — ^A.  No,  sir.  His  name  is  Jos6 
Garza,  but  he  has  Tamayo  in  his  name.  The  Mexican  names  are 
peculiar  in  that  way. 

Q.  This  man  was  not  that  Tamayo  who  was  the  scavenger  at  the 
fort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  related  to  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  sa  Tamayo  is  a 
very  common  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Tamayo  who  was  a  scavenger  at  the  fort?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  You  know  who  he  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  his  brother? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  told  you  that  he  got  that  gun  at  the  other  CrixeU's 
saloon? — ^A.  Joe  Crixell,  himself. 

Q.  Who  is  Joe  Crixell? — ^A.  He  is  the  witness  who  is  here  now, 
and  who  has  the  saloon  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  this  boy  had  gotten  it  over  at  his  brother's 
saloon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  market  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  boy  agree  to  that? — ^A.  He  did  not  say  much  more.  I 
-  told  him  to  get  bade  in  the  saloon,  and  about  that  moment  I  was 
greeted  by  a  chorus  of  "  The  negroes  are  shooting  up  the  town,"  and 
"  The  soldiers  are  shooting  up  the  town." 

Q.  That  is  what  everybody  was  crying? — A.  In  there;  yes,  air. 

Q.  Was  this  a  young  man  who  had  this  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  mere  boy? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  boy  well  on  in  his  twenties,  I 
should  imagine. 

Q.  Well  on  in  his  twenties? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  or  maybe  thirty. 

Q,  Did  he  appear  to  have  been  moving  about? — A.  No,  »ir. 

Q-  He  was  calm  and  deliberate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  a  little 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  A  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Not  very  much.    He  was  not  drunk. 

Q.  Where  had  he  been? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  ask  him  any 
questions. 

Q.  Have  you  found  out  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  chief  of  police 
found  that  he  came  from  the  market,  and  I  think  that  he  can  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Q,  You  do  not  think  that  he  was  out  shooting  up  the  town? — 
A.  No,  sir.    He  acts  as  one  of  the  policemen. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A  He  acts  sometimes  as  a  policeman. 

Q.  Yes.  And  of  course  that  would  be  conclusive  evidence  against 
his  having  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  as  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned. 

Q.  Still,  he  appeared  with  that  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  gun  seemed  not  to  work  right,  somehow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  that  there  was 
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a  gun  in  operation  at  the  Cowen  house  that  seemed  to  have  something 
the  matter  with  the  maeazine,  the  operation  of  the  magazine. — A.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  Briseno  and  Coronaido  speak  English? — A.  Briseno  does. 
Corona  do,  very  poorly. 

Q.  Now,  a  little  bit  later  there  was  an  assemblage  of  the  citizens 
down  at  Tillman's  saloon,  on  Elizabeth  street,  was  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  In  my  first  statement  I  said  that 
there  were  300.'  I  said  to  Major  Penrose  that  there  were  about  300 

r)ople,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  feel  certain  now  that 
exaggerated  the  number. 

Q.  How  many  do  vou  think  now  that  there  were? — A.  From  150 
to  200.  * 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  not  ? — A.  A  great  many  were  armed. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  kind  of  arms  they  had? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  iSenator,  execpt  I  saw  some  shotguns.  I  remember  seeing  a 
rifle,  and  they  had  pistols — anything  that  they  could  find. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  those  guns,  or  was  there  any 
examination  made,  to  (determine  whether  any  of  them  had  been  fired 
or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  examination? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  go  right  down  to  the  fort  and  "  do  them  up," 
was  your  expression  ? — A.  "i  es,  sir.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
they  wanted  revenge,  I  suppose.    They  wanted  to  go  down  there. 

Q.  You  told  them  not  to  go? — A.  I  have  already  stated  that. 

Q.  And  persuaded  them  to  go  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  about  Major  Armstrong,  a  prominent 
Republican? — A.  I  met  him.  He  was  in  the  Miller  Hotel  the  night 
of  the  firing.  I  met  him  in  front  of  Yturria's  ofiSce,  and  we  were 
talking  about  the  matter,  and  I  said  I  thought  we  ought  to  get  the 
thinking  men  of  the  town  together,  and  he  said,  "  Yes;  that  is  what 
I  think.  He  said  that  he  would  stay  with  me,  but  he  had  some  very 
important  business — cattle  business — and  that  he  had  to  leave;  but 
he  said,  "  I  will  be  back  later  in  the  day."  Mr.  Goodrich  was  pres- 
ent, also. 

Q.  He  gave  you  good  advice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  followed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  others  did  not.  One  was  Wreford,  whom  we 
talked  about,  and  another  was  Mr.  Billingsley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr. 
Billingsley. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  Brownsville? — A.  He  has  a  dairy  right  outside 
of  town. 

Q.  How  far  outside? — A.  I  should  imagine  that  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  2  miles. 

Q.  In  what  direction?  Up  the  river? — A.  He  now  lives  up  the 
river,  but  I  think  then  he  lived  east  of  the  garrison,  about  half  a  mile. 

Q.  At  that  time,  to  get  to  his  place  he  had  to  go  out  Fifteenth 
street  to  the  county  road  that  turns  up  at  the  place  where  the  Alli- 
son saloon  was? — A.  He  could  take  another  street — another  road — 
but  he  frequently  took  that  road,  I  think. 
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Q.  The  one  I  indicate  was  then  more  generally  traveled  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  more  natural  for  him  to  take  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  went  out  beyond  the  barracks,  going  around  the  rear 
of  the  hospital  ? — A-  Yes,  sir ;  but  outside  of  the  reservation. 

Q-  Clear  outside,  I  mean? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  outside.  You  see  on  the  map  what  I  mean  [indica- 
ting] ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  distinctly.  He  followed  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  garrison  until  he  came  to  the  comer  of  the  wire  fence,  and 
then  he  would  go  to  the  right  and  go  to  the  eastward. 

Q.  His  house  was  away  up  there,  a  mile  and  a  half? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  that  house,  on  an  air  line  from  the  garrison,  from  the 
guardhouse,  is  that  far.  I  do  not  think  that  Billingsley's  house  from 
the  guardhouse  probably  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  on  a  straight 
line.    About  that,  I  should  imagine. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  map  and  notice  where  the  commissary  build- 
ings are  located,  right  over  the  words  "Dry  lagoon."  Do  you  see 
that  group  of  buildings  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  the  quartermaster's 
store  and  the  commissary's. 

Q.  His  house  was  over  there.  If  you  would  go  out  beyond  that  to 
that  road,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  farther  it  would  be,  would  it 
not  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.    That  is  not  the  road,  you  know. 

Q.  Oh,  I  know  it  is  not.  How  far  is  it  to  the  road  from  there  ?— 
A.  From  the  commissary  storehouse  to  the  wire  fence  is  probably 
two  hundred  and  some  odd  yards. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  to  say — I  will  say  from  this  point  here,  that  is, 
the  bakery  [indicating]  ? — A.  From  the  bakery  to  the  wire  fence, 
which  is  at  the  boundary  of  the  reservation,  it  is  a  little  over  200 
yards. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  the  country  road  runs  that  he  would  travel 
on  ? — A.  No ;  it  turns  off  over  here. 

Q.  Turns  off  where? — A.  Will  you  let  me  point  to  it? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  Here  is  the  garrison  wall  [indicating]. 

Q.  Then  you  followed  that  out  ? — A.  You  would  go  right  on  out. 

Q.  To  the  Allison  saloon? — A.  It  is  away  past  the  Allison  saloon. 

Q.  You  go  to  where  the  country  road  comes  into  the  town,  do 
you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  sir;  but  it  is  well  on  past  that. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  Well,  you  get  to  the  comer  of  the  fence,  and 
then  you  swing  to  the  right. 

Q.  That  is,  to  the  corner  of  the  reservation? — A.  And  you  follow 
that  wire  fence  about  150  yards,  and  then  swing  to  the  left,  and 
leave  it. 

Q.  At  how  much  of  an  angle  does  it  swing? — A.  Bight  straight 
out. 

Q.  And  goes  straight  in  that  direction  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  distance? — A.  For  300  or  400  yards,  and  then  it 
turns  to  the  right. 

Q.  It  turns  to  the  right  and  keeps  up  the  river,  does  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  is  simply  a  bend  in  the  road  up  here? — 
A.  It  is  twisting  and  turning. 

Q.  The  place  where  he  lived  is  after  you  turn  to  the  right? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  his  place  would  be  up  that  way  that  I  am  pointing 
now  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  I  am  trying  to  locate  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  liTed  out  there  at  that  time,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  at  home  and 
in  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  midnight  when  the  firing  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  in  Uiis  crowd  that  turned  up  there  that  night,  was 
he  not? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.     I  never  was  told  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  that  you  saw  him  that  night? — A.  No,  sdr. 

Q.  You  saw  him  the  next  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  before  the  next  day? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  the  day  before;  that  is,  on  the  13th? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  Brownsville  that  day  or 
not? — A.  He  comes  into  Brownsville  every  day. 

Q.  About  his  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  does  he  frequent  when  he  comes  in  there? — ^A.  He 
attends  to  his  dairy  business,  and  goes  to  the  bank,  and • 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  has  it  not  been  Drought  to  your  knowledge  that  he 
was  in  Crixell's  saloon,  in  the  afternoon,  about  4  or  5  o'clock,  on  the 
13th  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him,  but  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  know  that 
he  was  in  town  ? — A.  A  witness  so  stated. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  by  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  negro  soldiers  were  the  subject  of  discussion  there 
by  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  did  not  see  him  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  Mr.  Billingsley,  and  never  have  so  stated. 

Q.  But  you  did  see  him  the  next  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  talking  very  badly  the  next  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  he  saying? — A.  He  was  very  much  excited  and 
talking  about  this  negro  outrage. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  he  wanted  to  do? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  knew  himself  what  he  wanted  to  do,  except  that  he  was  going  to 
get  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  into  trouble. 

Q.  What  was  he  saying,  himself,  that  he  wanted  to  do? — ^A.  I  do 
not  remember  now. 

Q.  Was  he  not  saying  that  he  wanted  to  go  up  and  kill  all  of 
them,  or  language  to  that  eflfect? — A.  As  to  this  conversation  of 
Billingsley,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  he  was  talking  in  this  way, 
and  I  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  was  talking  in  this 
manner,  and  that  I  wanted  it  stopped. 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  "this  manner?  " — A.  That  he  wanted 
to  go  down  there  and  do  up  the  negroes  for  the  outrage  they  had 
committed ;  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  He  was  talking  very  much  the  same  way  the  day  before,  accord- 
ing to  his  testimony,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  talked  the  same  way  the  day  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  When  was  that? — A.  After  the  Evans  affair. 
Q.  After  the  Evans  affair  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Billingsley? — A.  He  is  a  fanner — 
a  cow  man. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? — A.  He  is  an  honest  man.  He  does 
a  good  deal  of  talking,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  against  his 
character. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Before  you  became  mayor  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville  to  carry  arms,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
was  the  first  man  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  You  instituted  a  reform  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  custom  in  that  regard  ? — ^A.  Of  course  there  is  a 
law  against  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  but  when  I  was 
elected  mayor  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  I  took  up. 

Q.  The  law  had  not  been  observed  up  to  that  time? — A.  It  had 
been  observed,  but  there  were  some  people  who  did  carry  arms. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  who  carried  arms,  were  there  not?— 
A.  No,  Senator,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  very  customary  thing  for  men  to  be  going  about 
with  pistols  strapped  on  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  Brownsville  is  the  only  town  in  that  vicinity,  and  these  ranch- 
men coming  in  there  for  a  number  of  miles  around  would  ride  into 
town  with  meir  six-shooters  on. 

Q.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault,  but  it  was  the  custom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
But  I  was  talking  about  concealed  weapons. 

Q.  Well,  concealed  weapons.  Did  not  almost  every  man  carry 
some  kind  of  an  arm  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  that  came  in  from  the  ranges  would  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  a  carbine  or  a  pistol? — A.  Or  a  pistol;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  an  uncommon  thing? — ^A.  That  was  not  an  un- 
common thing.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has  not  been  as  common  as 
it  used  to  be.  You  have  reference  in  what  you  are  talking  about  to 
three  years  back,  and  four  years. 

Q.  This  smuggling  was  going  on  all  the  time? — ^A.  Petty  smug- 
gling. 

Q.  The  customs  guards  were  armed,  and  they  frequently  had  to 
fire  on  these  smugglers,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to  scare  them. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thine  going  on,  was 
there  not? — A.  I  never  use  the  words  "  a  good  deal,"  because  it  gives 
a  wrong  impression.    It  was  done. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  This  firing  at  smugglers  to  frighten  them 
was  done;  that  has  been  done,  but  I  would  not  say  "a  good  deal," 
because  that  would  be  misleading. 

Q.  That  is  not  unusual  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  not  imusual. 

Q.  Now,  what  rewards  have  been  offered  for  people  to  come  for- 
ward who  have  knowledge,  and  give  it,  so  as  to  identify  the  men 
who  did  this  shooting? — A.  There  was  talk  of  quite  a  large  reward 
being  raised,  but  whether  it  has  been  done  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been,  so  far. 

Q.  Did  not  the  governor  of  the  State  offer  a  reward,  immediately 
after  this  shooting,  of  $500? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  benefit  of  any  soldier  who  might  tell  on  his 
comrade,  if  he  had  a  guilty  comrade  and  had  knowledge  about  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  something  about  it. 
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Q.  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  three  or  four  weeks,  or  not  that  long, 
ago,  an  article  from  Brownsville  announcing  that  the  city  authorities 
had  offered  a  reward  of  $10,000  for  any  soldier  or  officer  of  that  bat- 
talion who  would  give  testimony  that  would  lead  to  the  conviction 
of  those  who  did  the  shooting. — A.  There  is  no  truth  in  that,  and 
the  report  was  started  by  an  (Jhio  man, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  who  he  is — ^A.  I  will  give  you  his  name. 
It  is  a  Mr.  Longworth. 

Q.  No  relation  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  President,  I  suppose? — A. 
No,  sir.  I  mention  that.  Senator,  because  I  wanted  you  to  know  who 
the  man  was. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  statement,  that  this  reward  has  been  offered  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
will  tell  you  about  this.  This  was  a  young  man  who  was  down  there 
trying  to  get  up  a  nursery  proposition.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
He  was  a  plant  man. 

Q.  What  part  of  Ohio  was  he  from? — A.  You  have  got  me  think- 
ing now.    Ohio  is  a  big  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  the  author  -of  that  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
He  wrote  an  article  in  the  paper  and  signed  his  name  to  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  that  article.  Was  it  in  a  Brownsville 
paper? — ^A.  I  can  get  it  for  you.  I  have  a  number  of  papers  and 
articles,  and  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  ?  All  that  I  want 
to  get  at  is,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  there  was  a 
reward  offered  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  thing.  He  was  at  the 
hotel,  and  somebody  said  in  his  presence,  "  Why,  these  Brownsville 
people  have  done  enough  talking  about  this  things  and  they  ought  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut,"  and  Longworth  took  it  up,  and  he  said 
$10,000  could  easily  be  raised ;  and  then  he  wrote  a  little  article  in 
the  paper  encouraging  the  idea,  but  it  was  never  taken  up  or  thought 
about. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  no  reward  offered  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  should  be  a  reward  offered  it  would  be  broad 
enough  to  include  anybody  who  might  give  the  evidence  desired? — 
A.  (Srtainly,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Judge  Welch.  He  is  dead  also,  is  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  killed,  I  believe,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
murdered. 

Q.  Murdered  at  Eio  Grande  City? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  a  few  months  after  this  occurred  ? — A.  A  few  weeks. 

Q.  A  few  weeks.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  being  murdered,  if 
you  know  ? — A.  Political  troubles.  The  election  fight  was  very  bitter 
up  there. 

Q.  You  said  that  he  was  a  one-armed  man.  How  had  he  lost  his 
arm  ? — A.  He  lost  his  arm  firing  a  Fourth  of  July  salute. 

Q.  Some  years  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
•     Q.  He  was  killed  on  account  of  some  political  trouble? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair? — A.  Nothing  at  alL 
It  was  a  Democratic  faction  that  stirred  up  a  squabble. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  was  in  bed  and  asleep  when  he  was  killed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  foully  murdered. 

Q.  And  they  shot  him  on  account  of  some  political  difference? — A. 
That  is  the  supposition.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  about  Captain  McDonald  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  he  was  too  zealous? — A.  I  felt  we  were  better 
able  to  coj)e  with  the  situation,  because  we  were  calmer  than  he  was. 
1  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  his  ability  as  a  public  officer. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  safe,  would  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  made  him  so  overzealous,  as  you  thought? — A.  Because 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  handling  negroes  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  I  suppose  he  thought  that  he  could  come  down  there  and 
handle  the  situation  better  than  we  could. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  help  you  much,  did  he? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  nervous  temperament? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  had  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Major  Blocksom  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  matters,  had  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  him. 

Q.  I  find  that  in  his  dispatch  published  at  page  103  of  Senate 
Docimient  155,  addressed  to  the  military  secretary,  Southwest  Divi- 
sion, dated  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  September  23,  1906,  after  dis- 
cussing a  number  of  matters,  he  says : 

It  Is  blgbly  improbable  tbat  tbe  accused  men  could  bave  been  taken  away 
wltbont  discovery  by  civil  autboritles  bad  Major  Penrose  kept  secret  tbe  In- 
structions In  tbe  telegram. 

He  refers  to  the  twelve  men  who  were  arrested  there.  Then  he 
says: 

Captnln  McDonnId  Is  extremely  shrewd,  and  was  Intensely  suspicious  and 
vindictive  In  the  matter.  He  showed  distrust  and  dislike  towards  the  officers  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  In  every  word  said  and  every  move  made.  He 
powessed  great  Influence  over  tbe  lower  classes  In  Brownsville  and  vicinity. 

Is  that  statement  in  accordance  with  your  view  of  Captain  Mc- 
Donald's actions? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  do  not  know  the  things  that 
Major  Blocksom  knew  in  regard  to  Captain  McDonald,  in  regard  to 
his  vindictiveness  towards  the  officers  and  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  vindictiveness  in  his  ac- 
tions?— ^A.  Not  specially,  except  he  was  sure  that  these  men  who  were 
guilty  were  down  in  the  post,  and  he  wanted  to  get  at  them,  willy- 
nilly,  and  that  is  about  my  view  of  it.  He  was  overzealous.  That 
may  have  been  Major  Blocksom's  impression. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  are  a  number  of  other  matters  that  I  would 
ask  this  witness  about,  but  he  has  been  interrogated  about  them  before 
the  court-martial.  I  want  to  look  over  his  testimony  given  to-day, 
and  I  may  examine  him  about  something  further  after  that. 

(At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  May  24, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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COMMTTTEB  ON  MlUTABT  AFFAIRS, 

XjNrEBD  States  Sbnatb, 

Friday,  May  H,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemcnway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman, 
and  Frazier. 

TESmcONT  OY  OB.  FBBDESICK  T.  COKBE— Gontlnaed. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday.  Doctor,  of  having  a  letter  from  Major 
Penrose  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Voshelle,  in  which  he 
swears,  in  substance,  that  you  said  in  conversation  with  Major  Pen- 
rose in  relation  to  the  Evans  affair,  "  If  there  is  not  an  arrest  made 
between  this  and  11  o'clock  every  enlisted  man  seen  on  the  streets 
will  be  diot"  Is  this  the  letter  [handing  letter  to  witness]  % — ^A. 
(After  examination.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  letter  has  considerable  else  in  it.  Just  read  that  part  of 
the  letter  in  which  he  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Voshelle. — A.  I  will 
read  this  part: 

I  recall  our  entire  conTersatlon  on  tbe  afternoon  of  August  IS,  when  70a 
called  on  me,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Evans,  perfectly,  and  tbe  affidavit  of  Vosbelle 
tbat  you  Bald  to  me  during  tbts  call  that  "  If  tbere  Is  not  an  arrest  made  be- 
tween this  and  H  o'clock  every  enlisted  man  seen  on  the  streets  will  be  shot " 
is  a  deliberate  lie,  and  you  are  at  perfectly  lit)erty  to  write  Senator  Culberson 
tbat  I  so  characterized  it  I  have  even  thought  of  writing  to  the  Senator  myself, 
but  have  concluded  that  if  he  desired  this  information  from  me  he  would  liave 
written  and  requested  it  I  will  be  glad  to  write  to  bim,  however,  if  you  so 
desire  it 

Q^  That  covers  that  part  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  there  is  one 
other  paragraph  in  the  letter  that  I  would  like  to  read : 

After  this  private  tallc  with  me,  you  and  Mr.  Evans  drove  out  of  the  garrison. 
The  conversation  took  place  about  half  past  6  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon.  No  one 
could  possibly  have  overheard  our  talk,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  gentleman 
and  two  ladies  who  passed  us  while  we  were  talking,  and  our  conversation 
ceased  while  they  passed,  there  was  certainly  no  one  else  tbat  came  near  us. 
Uad  Vosheiie  passed  I  certainly  would  have  noticed  It,  and  it  is  eqtially  certain 
we  would  not  have  talked  before  bim.  No ;  the  man  is  simply  a  liar,  and  should 
be  brought  to  Justice. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  letter  is  signed  by  Major  Penrose,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  a  reward  being  oflFered  by  the  governor 
of  Texas  of  $500?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  proclamation  with  you  of  the  governor? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  a  reward  for  the  detection 
of  the  parties  who  did  the  shooting,  without  naming  soldiers,  or  any- 
one else? — A.  I  do  not  remember  positively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had 
special  reference  to  soldiers. 

Q.  As  to  the  $10,000  canard,  you  say  there  was  nothing  in  that,  so 
far  as  the  people  of  Brownsville  were  concerned? — ^A.  No,  sir;  and  I 
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have  telegraphed  for  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  and  will  get  it 
later  and  give  it  to  the  committee. 

Q.  But  no  such  action  was  taken,  or  contemplated? — A.  I  am 
positive  no  such  action  was  taken. 

Q.  Or  contemplated  ? — ^A.  Or  contemplated. 

Q.  You  said  to  me  something,  Doctor,  after  you  got  off  the  stand 
yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  fence  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yturria 
house. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  fence  in  front  of  the  kitchen  part,  or  back 
part,  of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  correct  that  state- 
ment. 

Q.  What  is  your  statement? — A.  Simply  that  it  is  a  board  fence. 
My  memory  has  been  refreshed,  and  there  is  a  board  fence  there 
instead  of  a  picket  fence. 

Q.  If  you  remember,  what  was  the  height  of  that  fence? — A.  I  do- 
not  think  that  it  is  over  6  feet. 

Q.  It  may  be  more  or  a  little  less? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  be  less. 

Q.  That  has  since  been  replaced  by  an  iron  fence?  Do  you  know 
that  fact? — ^A.  Not  the  board  fence.  A  part  of  the  fence  running 
back  from  the  corner  has  been  replaced,  but  not  aU  the  way  Iwick  to 
the  alley.    There  is  more  board  fence  than  there  is  iron  fence. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  Mexican  soldiers  coming  across  from 
Matamoros,  did  they  come  across,  any  of  them?— A.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  have  come  across. 

Q.  Why,  Doctor? — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  kept  under 
guard.  The  Mexican  soldier  is  recruited,  as  a  rulcj  from  the  criminal 
^ass,  and  he  is  not  allowed  the  liberty  of  an  American  soldier.  He  is 
kept  in  his  cuartel — ^barracks.  He  can  not  get  out.  Then,  there 
would  be  no  reason  whatever  for  their  coming  over  there.  There  is 
no  bad  feeling  existing  between  the  people  there. 

Q.  I  mean  visiting,  as  our  soldiers  went  across  to  Matamoros. — A. 
some  of  them,  the  noncommissioned  officers,  are  allowed  to  come 
over  to  Brownsville  in  the  daytime.  I  have  never  seen  one  in  Browns- 
viUe  at  night. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Does  that  ferry  nm  across  there  at  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day? — ^A.  All  night  and  all  day. 
Q.  It  is  just  one  ferry,  I  believe  you  said? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  the  policemen  who  spoke  the 
English  language. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  name  them. 

Q.  I  would  Uke  to  have  you  tell  me  how  many  there  are? — A. 
There  are  at  least  five  that  speak  English  well. 

Q.  All  of  the  others  are  American  citizens? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  Doctor,  that  many  of  the  American 
citizens  there  who  are  of  Mexican  birth  understand  when  you  talk 
to  them  in  English,  what  you  are  saying,  but  will  not  attempt  to 
speak  the  English  language? — ^A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  quite  common? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  others  besides  the  five  who  could  speak  English 
could  understand,  and  could  they  speak  some  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  who  understand  ordinary  questions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with 
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the  exception  of  one  or  two  men,  almost  every  one  of  them  under- 
stands a  little  English. 

Q.  But  that  matter  which  I  have  spoken  of,  about  their  not  at- 
tempting to  speak  our  language,  is  quite  common  among  the  citizens 
there? — ^A.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Doctor,  have  you  had  some  experience  as  a  physician  in  the  ex- 
amination of  gunshot  wounds? — A.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  from  the  examination,  the  character  of  the  wound, 
whether  it  is  made  by  a  projectile  fired  from  a  high-power  gun  or 
not? — A.  The  difference  between  a  wound  made  By  a  high-power 
gun  and  one  made  by  a  gun  that  uses  black  powder? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  always. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  two  wounds  in  this  case?  I  believe  you 
said  there  were  two. — A^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  body  of  this  man,  Frank  Natus,  who  was  killed  at  the 
Tillman  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  examination  of  those  wounds  and  from  your  expe- 
rience as  a  physician,  how,  in  your  judgment,  were  those  wounds 
made,  by  a  projectile  fired  from  a  high-power  rifle  or  otherwise? — 
A.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that  I  thought  it  was 
inflicted  by  a  high-power  rifle. 

Q.  Just  explain  why  you  reached  that  conclusion.  What  was  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  wound  that  led  you  to  that  conclusion? — 
A.  Both  the  orifices  were  very  small.  What  I  took  to  be  the  orifice 
of  exit — and  you  could  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  the  two — 
was  not  very  much  larger  than  the  end  of  that  lead  pencil  [indicat- 
ing], a  clean-cut  wouna;  and  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion  I  have 
mentioned,  because  if  it  had  been  inflicted,  for  instance,  with  the  old 
Springfield  rifle,  the  orifice  of  entrance,  first  of  all,  would  have  been 
larger,  and  secondly,  the  tearing  process  at  the  orifice  of  exit  would 
have  been  much  more  pronounced  with  a  projectile  that  used  the 
black  powder.    That  is  what  mainly  led  me  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when  I  imderstood  you  to  say 
that  this  man  had  two  gunshot  wounds  in  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  made 
by  the  same  bullet. 

Q.  Both  made  by  the  same  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  he  had  one  where  the  bullet  entered  and  one  where 
it  went  out? — A.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  these  matters. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  with  gunshot  wounds,  how- 
ever?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  with  reference  to  some  feeling  that  existed 
in  Brownsville  with  reference  to  the  Evans  affair,  growing  out  of  the 
Evans  affair.  Now,  did  you  know  that  the  negro  soldiers  had  been 
denied  to  drink  at  the  bars  with  the  white  people  in  the  city,  or  at 
some  of  the  bars? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  knew  of  that  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  fact  that  the  negroes  had  been  excluded  from 
the  bars? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  barkeepers  treated  them  very  kindly, 
and  told  them  that  it  would  ruin  their  business  for  them  to  drink  at 
the  bars,  and  that  they  would  make  separate  bars  for  them,  if  they 
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Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  feeling,  or  had  you  heard  of  any  feeling, 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  growing  out  of  this  alleged  dis- 
crimination at  the  bat's  and  out  of  the  Tate  affair  and  other  incidents 
i'ust  preceding  the  shooting? — A.  Regarding  the  barroom  question, 
'.  had  heard  mat  the  soldiers  were  disgruntled  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  drink  at  the  same  bars;  and  in  the  Tate  affair  everybody 
assumed  in  Brownsville  that  this  soldier  had  done  wrong  to  jostle 
this  lady  off  of  the  walk. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  expressions  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
indicating  that  they  were  mad  or  disgruntled  at  this  treatment? — 
A.  The  soldiers?  No;  not  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  talk 
that  I  heard  was  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

Q.  That  is,  you  heard  citizens  speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
were  disgruntled  ? — A.  No ;  no,  sir.  I  heard  the  citizens  say  that  Mr. 
Tate  was  right  in  knocking  this  man  down  for  his  action  towards 
these  white  ladies,  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  white  man  he  ought  to 
have  been  treated  just  the  same  way.  That  was  the  conversation, 
more  or  less.  That  created  some  feeling  against  the  soldiers,  in  that 
way. 

Q.  You  did  get  the  information  that  the  soJr'iers  were  disgruntled, 
or  dissatisfied,  about  their  treatment  at  the  bars? — A.  They  expressed 
themselves  so,  and  it  was  common  talk. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  What  did  they  say,  Mr.  Mayor? — A.  I  could  not  positively  say, 
except  that  they  felt  that  they  were  not  treated  right  in  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  at  the  bars;  that  they  were  just  as  good  as  the 
whites. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  made  no  opposition  to  that  regula- 
tion, but  conformed  to  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  made  any 
opposition. 

Q.  There  were  Mexican  saloons  for  them  to  go  to? — A.  They  did 
go  to  them. 

Q.  And  they  did  go  to  those  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  no  trouble  about  getting  what  they  wanted? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  drank  very  little,  did  they  not? — A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  Major  Penrose  upbraided 
me,  in  a  measure,  for  not  calling  his  attention  to  it  sooner,  tnat  they 
were  disorderly  down  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  near  Mr.  Dennett  s 
residence,  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  being  disorderly,  but  of  drinking. — A. 
They  did  drink  some. 

Q.  Did  they  drink  in  the  saloons  much? — A.  Not  on  Elizabeth 
street.    Not  on  the  main  streets. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  more  drinking  than  the  white  soldiers? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  their  conduct  rather  better  than 
that  of  the  white  soldiers? — ^A.  Senator,  not  latterly;  not  after  pay 
day.    The  reports 

Q.  When  was  pay  day  ? — A.  On  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  month. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  it  was  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  only  two 
days  before  the  shooting. — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 
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Q.  Their  conduct  was  good  up  to  pay  day? — A.  As  far  as  I  was 
concerned  there  was  no  report  that  they  were  especially  unruly. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  arrest  made  of  any  soldier  except  one  on 
pay  day? — A.  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  arrests.  I  tried  one 
man,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Your  policeman,  Victorian©  Fernandez,  has  testified  that  he  did 
duty  on  Elizabeth  street.  That  was  his  beat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was 
his  beat. 

Q.  And  that  all  the  time  he  was  there  he  did  not  see  a  single 
drunken  soldier. — A.  They  did  not  frequent  that  part  of  town.  The 
barrooms  they  went  to  were  in  another  part  of  town. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  that  came  to  your  knowl- 
edge about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  until  after  this  affair. 

Q,  Now,  let  us  go  to  the  wounds  you  found  on  Frank  Natus. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  projectile  that  killed  him 
entered  on  one  side  of  his  body  and  came  out  on  the  other? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  the  orifices  were  so  similar  in  appearance  that  it  was  with 
diflBcuUy  you  could  tell  on  which  side  the  entrance  was  and  on  which 
side  the  exit  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  right  certain  that  you  did  definitely  determine  that  ? — 
A.  I  never  have  definitely  determined  it,  and  so  have  expressed 
myself. 

Q.  They  were  exactly  alike,  so  far  as  you  could  tell,  in  appear- 
ance?— A.  I  thought  the  orifice  on  the  left  side  was  a  little  more 
everted — turned  out — and  that  made  me  state  at  the  Penrose  court- 
martial  that  I  thought  the  left  orifice  was  the  orifice  of  exit. 

Q.  But  these  orifices  were  not  larger  than,  apparently,  a  pencil 
would  make  ? — ^A.  A  little  larger. 

Q.  But  the  wounds  were  perfectly  smooth,  were  they  not? — 
A.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  on  the  left  side. 

Q.  Which  showed  a  little  indentation  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  eversion. 

Q.  That  makes  you  think  that  it  went  in  on  the  left  side  and  came 
out  on  the  right  side? — ^A.  That  is  what  made  me  think  so. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  torn  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  ragged  about  the  woimd  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  judged,  on  account  or  the  appearance  of  these 
wounds,  that  he  had  been  killed  with  a  projectile  fired  from  a  high- 
power  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  referred  to  your  experience  in  the  Army  to  support 
you  in  that  opinion.  Did  you  have  experience  there? — ^A.  I  had  some 
experience  there. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  have  experience? — ^A.  My  experience  as 
surgeon  was  mostly  as  an  executive  oflScer,  and  my  experience  in 
seeing  these  wounds  was  mostly  at  the  battle  of  Santiago. 

Q.  That  was  in  Cuba  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  somebody  get  killed,  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  liCt  us  find  out  how  many  of  them  you  saw. — ^A.  Oh,  I  dont 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  of  them? — ^A.  I  saw  some  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  what  way  did  you  see  them? — ^A.  They  were  brought  in 
from  the  field  and  put  on  the  operating  table. 
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Q.  Did  you  treat  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  dressed  them  and 
kept  sending  them  back. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  wounds? — ^A.  Some  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  Spaniards  were  those  soldiers 
whose  wounds  you  dresesed  at  Santiago,  when  they  were  struck  with 
those  projectiles? — A.  They  were  a  long  distance.  I  suppose  the 
majority  of  them  were  at  a  long  distance.  Some  of  them,  when  they 
went  up  the  hill,  were  pretty  close. 

Q.  How  close  did  some  of  them  get? — A.  I  don't  know;  the 
records  will  show  that. 

Q.  From  what  commands  did  you  see  men  who  were  wounded? — 
A.  I  was  right  in  the  center,  with  General  Kent. 

Q.  With  General  Kent?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  troops  did  he  command  there? — A.  I  do  not  exactly 
remember.  He  had  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  he  had  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  I  believe.  I  do  not  re- 
member, now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  ^ou  ever  dressed  a  wound,  or  exam- 
ined a  wound,  made  by  a  projectile  fired  from  a  high-power  gun, 
which  projectile  struck  the  party  at  a  close  range? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  Philippines  I  had  some  little  experience. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  Santiago,  fir§t. — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  to  look  at 
them  as  they  were  brought  in,  and  dress  their  wounds,  and  send 
them  back. 

Q.  You  could  not  describe  from  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  from 
those  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  that  way  in  the  Philippines? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  men  wounded  in  those  skirmishes,  going  through 
the  trails  in  the  jungle. 

Q.  At  what  distances  were  they  shot?— ;-A.  I  was  not  present  in  any 
en^gement. 

Q.  How  far  were  thev  shot  from? — A.  Anywhere  from  at  close 
quarters  to  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Q.  How  many  such  cases  did  you  see? — A.  I  remember  one  case, 
that  of  Lieutenant  Leaf,  whose  leg  we  had  to  cut  off.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber individual  cases,  except  that  I  saw  them  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant  teaf,  before  we  get  away  from  him,  tell  us 
about  that.    We  have  there  a  specific  case. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  party  firing  was  he  when  he  was 
wounded  ? — A.  It  was  never  known. 

Q.  What? — A.  It  was  not  known  what  distance  the  fire  was  from. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  long  distance  or  a  short  distance,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  his  leg  was  shattered. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  case  where  the  wound  was  inflicted 
within  a  ranee  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards? — A.  Not  except  those 
cases  that  I  have  referred  to  that  were  being  dressed  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  records  of  the  hospital  will  show  as  to  them.  I  can  not  say. 
The  ones  at  Santiago  were,  as  I  say,  men  who  were  brought  in,  and 
they  were  shot  through  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Q.  They  were  mostly  at  longer  range,  as  I  understand  if? — A. 
Longer  ranges.    There  is  one  otner  case  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to. 

Q.  Very  well. — ^A.  When  I  went  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  go  before 
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the  Penrose  court-martial,  after  I  had  given  my  evidence,  I  met  a 
surgeon,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  told  him  about  this  case,  and 
the  nature  of  the  wounds,  and  he  said  that  it  was  not  unusual  at  that 
range  for  just  such  wounds  to  occur;  that  he  had  one  such  case  him- 
self. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Major  Snyder,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.         i 

Q.  Major  Snyder  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  his  case  occur? — A.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Fort  Sam  Houston? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that  case? — ^A.  He  took 
me  and  showed  me  the  spleen,  I  think  it  was,  which  he  had  preserved 
to  show  the  lateral  force  of  the  bullet  as  it  went  through  the  soft  tis- 
sues. 

Q.  Was  there  any  lateral  explosive  effect? — A.  Within  the  body, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  manifest  itself  at  all  in  the  orifices? — A.  In  his  case, 
no,  sir ;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  unusual,  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  for  the  bullet  to  have  that  effect. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  service  did  you  ever  study  the  subject  of 
explosiveness? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  different  ranges? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  some  Uttle  litera- 
ture on  it,  but  have  never  studied  it. 

Q.  We  have  some  official  literature  on  it,  which  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to.  We  have  a  work  here  called  "  Small  Arms  Firing  Regu- 
lations."   (1906.)    I  read  from  paragraph  413,  page  170 : 

43.  Dependent  mainly  upon  the  changes  in  velocity,  three  zones  of  effect  are 
noted  in  examining  the  penetration  of  the  small-caliber  bullet  The  explosive 
zone,  where  an  effect  of  that  nature  due  to  the  lateral  or  centrifugal  transmis- 
sion of  the  shock  of  Impact  Is  produced,  occurs  for  high  relocities.  and  therefore 
l8  confined  to  the  shorter  ranges,  not  exceeding  about  300  or  400  yards.  Fol- 
lowing this  latter  range,  up  to  about  2,000  or  2,500  yards,  the  bullet  perforates 
more  cleanly,  making  generally  a  smooth,  clear  bole  In  human  bodies  as  well 
as  In  other  objects  that  It  completely  perforates.  At  more  extreme  ranges  the 
effect  of  the  bullet  is  to  produce  a  contused  wound. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  that,  up  to  a  distance  of  from  300  to  400  vards, 
the  bullet,  owing  to  its  motion  in  the  air,  dependent  upon  its  velocity, 
makes  a  ragged  and  ugly  wound  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  2,000  or  2,500  to  3,000  yards  it  makes  a  clean 
wound  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  500  yards,  I  believe,  is  called  the  explo- 
sive zone. 

Q.  Yes;  and  it  tears  and  mangles? — A.  Not  necessarily.  You  did 
have  an  explosion  in  this  case ;  the  man  was  not  cut  open  to  examine 
the  intestines,  and  so  forth,  but  unquestionably  from  these  other 
cases  there  was  this  effect,  and  I  believe  it  can  also  be  shown  in  sur- 
gical literature 

Q.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  there 
was  probably  an  explosion  inside  of  this  man? — A.  The  ball  in  its 
course  has  a  certain  lateral  force  to  cause  a  tearing  up  inside ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  go  in,  making  a  perfectly  smootn  wound,  and  thpn 
explode  and  tear  around  ? — A.  They  do  not  explode ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  that  word,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  used  the  expression 
"  lateral  force." 

Q.  You  think  it  might  have  that  operation  inside  of  him,  and  then 
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quiet  down  and  come  out  without  making  any  tear? — ^A,  It  does  not 
quiet  down. 

Q.  It  makes  a  smooth  wound? — A.  The  velocity  is  so  OTeat  that 
the  lateral  force  is  what  causes  this  tearing,  and  I  think  I  can  cite 
from  surgical  literature,  if  I  can  find  the  book  I  want,  to  support  me. 

Q.  The  books  are  full  of  it,  Doctor.  Do  you  think  you  can  find  in 
all  the  official  reports  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Army  where  a  high-power 
wound  of  the  character  you  describe  has  been  made  by  a  projectile 
that  was  fired  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  so.    There  is  one  case  that  I  have  cited. 

Q.  If  you  can  find  one  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  would 
like  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. — A.  I  have  one  case,  that  which  Major 
Snyder  spoke  of. 

Q.  Is  that  in  an  official  report? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  record  of 
the  hospital. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  you  spoke  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  physican? — A.  Maj.  Henry  D.  Snyder. 

Q.  When  did  it  occur? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  I 
think  it  occurred  last  year  sometime. 

Q.  Last  year  sometime  ? — A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  man  happen  to  be  shot? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  details. 

Q.  Where  was  he  wounded  ?  What  part  of  the  body  ? — ^A.  He  was 
shot  in  the  body  somewhere ;  I  do  not  know  just  where. 

Q.  The  bullet  went  through  the  tissues,  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  go  through  bones? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  of  any  other  case  than  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  you  ever 
heard  of,  is  it  not.  Doctor,  until  you  came  to  the  case  which  we  are 
now  speaking  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  tell  us  that  you  came  to  this  conclusion  because  of  your 
experience  with  high-power  wounds  while  in  the  service? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  came  to  that  conclusion.  I  had  heard  of  them  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  from  .my  examination  of  both  of  these  wounds  that 
they  could  not  have  been  inflicted  by  a  slow-powder  or  black-powder 
projectile. 

Q,  You  think  that  it  could  not  have  been  inflicted  with  any  other 
kind  of  gun? — A.  Not  with  the  ordinary  rifle  which  shoots  black 
powder.    That  tearing-out  proce&s  would  have  been  unmistakable. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  inflicted  by  a  shot  from  a  revolver? — A. 
With  black  powder? 

Q.  Black  or  white. — A.  It  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a  shot  from 
a  hiffh-power  revolver — a  Colt  automatic — at  that  range,  I  should 
think;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  revolver  shots  were  these,  probably,  that  you  first 
heard  fired,  when  you  were  first  awakened — the  first  shots? — A.  As 
I  said  before,  I  heard  .45-caliber  pistol  shots  by  the  policeman — ^I 
thought  it  was  the  policeman  afterwards  when  I  heard  that  he  was  in 
that  part  of  town — and  I  heard  the  shots  back  of  me,  to  right 
and  left,  evidently  shooting  in  the  air,  and  I  heard  what  I  have  stated 
what  I  tiiought  to  be  a  small-caliber  automatic  pistol. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  pistol  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  just 
heard  the  rapid  popping  noise. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  automatic  pistol? — A.  A  pistol  that 
you  just  pull  the  trigger,  and  it  goes.  I  do  not  mean  an  ordinary 
double-action  pistol. 

Q.  So  that  you  heard  a  good  many  shots,  altogether? — ^A.  Not  a 
good  many ;  I  heard  some. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  hear  shots  from  this  automatic  pistol ! — 
A.  Just  once.  The  shots  I  heard  were  the  ones  as  I  was  coming 
down  the  street  towards  the  firing,  at  my  right,  mostly ;  some  to  the 
rear  and  left. 

Q.  As  you  were  coming  down  the  street,  coming  towards  the 
fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  shots  were  over  towards  the  river,  from  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  No,  sir;  on  Elizabeth  street,  to  the  right  and  left,  as  I 
went  down,  coming  down  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Would  that  be  to  the  right  or  left? — A.  To  my  right,  and  to 
my  left  and  rear. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  These  first  shots  you  think  were  fired  by  the  policemen  out  of 
their  pistols? — ^A.  From  what  I  have  heard  since  I  suppose  it  was 
Padron — just  that  one.  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  four 
or  five  shots 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  you  heard. — A.  No;  they  were 
away  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  reports  of  the  .45- 
caliber  pistol  I  have  spoken  of,  that  I  heard  afterwards,  were  mixed 
up.  There  was  volley  firing,  but  I  could  hear  the  boom  of  Ihe  .45 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sharp,  quick  sound  of  the  other. 

Q.  Mixed  in  with  the  rest  of  the  shots? — A.  lYes,  sir. 

Q.  First  one  and  then  the  other.  As  to  the  pistol  shots,  did  you 
make  any  effort  as  to  finding  out  who  had  fired  those  pistol  shots? — 
A.  Yes ;  I  foimd  out  that  Padron  had. 

Q.  Those  were  the  first  you  heard? — A.  Not  the  first.  I  heard 
four  or  five  pistol  shots  immediately  followed  by  the 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  who  that  was? — A.  No,  sir.  We  all  supposed 
that  that  came  from  the  garrison,  afterwards.  It  was  farther  away, 
the  last  shots  we  heard. 

Q.  What  I  am  tiring  to  get  at  is  whethen;  you  made  any  effort  to 
find  out  who  fired  those  first  four  or  five  pistol  shots. — A.  None ;  ex- 
cept two  or  three  days  afterwards  we  were  talking,  and  Mr.  RendaU 
said  he  had  heard  pistol  shots. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  heard  pistol  shots  from  the  garrison  ? — 
A.  He  thought  that  he  had  heard  pistol  shots,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  shots  were  from  in 
the  garrison. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  made  no  further  examination? — A.  No, 
sir;  no  further  investigation. 

Q.  If  you  will  find  any  case  where  a  wound  such  as  you  describe 
is  officially  reported,  made  by  a  high-power  projectile,  at  so  short  a 
range,  I  hope  that  you  will  furnish  it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  believe 
Major  Snyder  would  be  a  very  material  witness  before  this  com- 
mittee. 
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Q.  I  do  not  think,  when  you  come  to  that,  that  we  will  have  any 
lack  of  testimony  on  the  general  subject.  I  believe  that  is  all. — A. 
Yee,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warneh: 
Q.  Major  Snyder  is  an  army  surgeon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  service? — A.  Twelve  years. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  Did  you  examine  this  hole  in  Mr.  Preciado's  coat  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  at  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  did  not  see  any  hole  in  that  hat  that  was  handed  to 
you  which  Ramirez  claimed? — A.  It  was  at  night,  and  he  himself 
did  not  know  that  the  hat  was  shot 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  you,  for  instance,  of  a  bullet 
going  go  close  to  the  top  of  vour  head — one  of  these  high-power 
bullets — that  it  would  practically  cut  your  hair,  or  come  within  a  half 
inch  of  it? — A-  Have  you  reference  to  the  hat  or  the  man? 

Q.  No;  I  had  reference  to  you — the  individual.  Let  us  take 
somebody  else.  I  do  not  want  to  be  personal  about  it  at  all.  Sup- 
pose a  high-power  bullet  should  be  shot  through  a  man's  hat  so 
close,  should  pass  over  his  head  so  close  to  the  top  of  it,  that  it 
would  virtually  touch  his  hair? — A.  It  would  knock  his  hat  off,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  a  concussion  or  effect  produced  on  the  indi- 
vidual to  whose  head  it  came  so  close  ? — A.  With  a  high- power  gun  ? 
I  do  not  know  but  with  a  high-power  ball  of  that  kind  there  ought  to 
be  some  effect. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  if  a  ball  would  go  through  this  room, 
for  instance,  it  would  move  all  the  papers  on  the  table. — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Q.  Not  this  room,  but  the  one  where  we  had  our  hearings  before — 
downstairs. — A.  That  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  what  the  effect  would  be? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Crixell's  saloon  is  right  opposite  the  Tillman  saloon? — A.  Al- 
most right  in  front  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  bullets  being  recovered,  except  those  which 
have  been  sent  to  us? — A.  Since  then? 

Q.  No;  since  the  firing — any  bullets  being  recovered? — A.  There 
was  a  bullet  cut  out  of  a  post  in  front  of  Crixell's  saloon,  and  there 
were  pieces  not  only  of  lead,  but  pieces  of  the  jacket  like  some  of  these 
rifle  bullets  have — steel-jacketed  bullets. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  bullet?— A.  Did  I  see  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  man  there  who  got  the  pieces, 
and  the  chief  of  the  police  reported  it  to  me,  and  when  I  went  to  find 
them  he  had  lost  them  or  done  something  with  them.  That  was 
simply  hearsay. 

Q-  l)o  you  know  who  that  man  was? — A.  If  my  memory  bears 
me  out,  it  was  this  same  Jose  Garza. 

vi.  Who  cut  it  out? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  the  man.  The  chief  of 
police  knows  who  the  man  was. 

Q.  When  was  that  cut  out? — A.  Some  time  after  the  firing. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  not  the  report  come  to  you  that  they  found  pieces  of  the 
steel  jacket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  why  I  made  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  bullet  being  cut  out  by  Lieutenant  Leckie? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  case? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  same  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  same  case  or  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  case  or  not. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Leckie  and  one  other  witness  have  testified  that 
they  cut  out  a  bullet,  and  there  was  no  steel  jacket  to  it. — A.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  understand  that  you  want  to  contradict 
their  statement? — A.  Not  altogether,  because  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  the  same  bullet. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  same  bullet  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  bullet  come  from  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  fired  into  that  post  that  night,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  common  imderstanding? — ^A.  Mr.  Crixell 
and  the  chief  of  police  can  give  you  more  informaiton  on  that  point, 
but  it  was  the  common  understanding  that  it  was  fired  that  night 

Q.  That  is  what  I  ^.m.  trying  to  get  at.  Now,  nobody  ever  daimed 
that  it  was  lodged  in  that  post  any  other  time  than  that  night? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  had  evidently  come  from  across  the  street,  somewhere  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  firing  being  done  on  Elizabeth 
street  in  front  of  Tillman's  saloon  ? — ^A.  In  front  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  That  night? 

Q.  Yes.  The  firing  was  all  in  the  rear,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  never 
heard  of  any  firing  in  front. 

Q.  There  was  no  firing  that  you  heard  of  in  front? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
The  ball  could  have  come  right  from  the  saloon,  from  the  alley,  right 
through  the  courtyard. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  alley,  through  the  courtyard,  the  ball  could 
have  come  right  through  to  Crixell's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Were  you  in  Tillman's  saloon  any  time  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  from  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  passed  through  into  the  courtvard  where  this  dead 
man  was? — A.  I  went  there  with  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  How  was  the  courtyard — ^shut  off  from  the  saloon,  do  you  re- 
member ? — ^A.  There  is  a  large  door  something  like  that  [indicating] 
that  opens  into  the  courtyard,  and  there  is  a  screen  on  one  side,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  screen  was  up  that  night.  The  negro  sol- 
diers were  not  using  the  bar,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  took  tiie 
screen  away  or  not. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  When  you  say  "  a  large  door  "  you  mean  a  double  door? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  a  double  door;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  swinging  door? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  wide  open. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  swinging  door? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  on  hinges.     ^    • 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  that  mere  was  a  screen  sometimes  standing  in 
front  of  ttat  door? — ^A.  A  movable  screen  put  there  to  separate  the 
bar  of  the  white  men  from  that  of  the  negroes. 

Q.  Does  that  stand  in  front  of  the  door?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  counter  of  the  bar. 

Q.  It  did  not  cross  the  door  at  all;  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
door  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  its  being  there  that  night.  It 
may  have  been  moved  to  one  side. 

Q.  But  it  was  nothing  that  obstructed  the  door? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  it  divide  the  bar  in  the  center? — A.  With  reference  to  that 
screen,  I  do  not  remember.  It  may  have  been  pushed  to  one  side. 
We  had  free  ingress  and  egress. 

Q.  You  say,  "  Pushed  to  one  side."  Do  you  know  where  it  usually 
dtood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "IVhere  did  it  usually  stand  ? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  bar. 

Q.  In  relation  to  this  door,  did  it  have  any  relation  to  the  bar? — 
A.  No  relation  to  the  bar  whatever. 

0.  It  was  not  in  front  of  the  bar,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  a  door  that  when  opened  closes  itself,  or  did  you  have 
to  close  it? — ^A.  It  was  an  ordinary  double  door;  a  thick  door;  a 
heavy  door. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  closes  itself  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  He  means  a  swinging  door. 

The  Witness.  It  was  not  a  swinging  door. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Many  of  our  doors  have  heavy  springs  on  them,  which  close 
them. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  this  had  no  springs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not. when  you  went  out  you  had  to 
open  that  door?  Do  you  recollect,  in  your  passing  t&rough  the 
saloon,  whether  you  had  to  open  it? — A.  No,  sir;  the  man  was  dead 
when  I  got  there. 

Q.  But  you  had  to  go  through  the  saloon  ? — A.  The  door  was  wide 
open. 

Q.  The  door  was  wide  open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  referred,  when  you  were  describing  the  selection  of  your 
citizens'  committee,  to  the  fact  that  you  enaeavored  to  select  the 
members  of  that  committee  from  the  iJetter  class  of  citizens.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  I  meant  by  that  the  educated  people,  the 
the  men  of  influence;  instead  of  selectmg  them  from  the  Mexicans— 
the  lower  class  of  Mexicans.  We  have  some  very  good  families  there, 
Mexican  families,  but  then  we  have  the  laboring  classes,  and  when  I 
said  the  better  class  of  men  I  meant  the  educated  class  of  people. 

Q.  You  separate  them  from  the  laboring  classes  of  your  commu- 
nity ? — A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  Mexicans  on  that  committee? — ^A.  Mr.  Webb 
was  on  it.    I  think  his  mother  was  a  Mexican. 
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Q.  What  is  he,  a  lawyer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  county  clerk. 
Then  Mr.  Celedonio  Garza  was  on  it,  he  is  a  Mexican ;  and  Mr.  Valen- 
tin Gravito.  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  And  the  other  one  ? — A.  He  is  the  sheriflf  of  the  county. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  the  sheriflf  and  the  justice  of  the  peace?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  were  largely  Americans? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  They  were  largely  people  recognized  as  Americans.  How  large 
was  the  committee  ? — A.  About  15, 1  think.  ' 

Q.  It  was  largely  composed  of  Americans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  all 
Americans. 

Q.  Nearly  all? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Alonzo  was  on  that  committee. 
He  is  a  Spaniard ;  he  is  a  merchant. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diflTerence,  in  the  feeling  towards  the  colored 
troops  there,  of  the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans  and  the  Spanish 
population? — A.  No,  sir.  The  old  settlers  of  Brownsville,  the  old 
people  particularly,  have  never  had  any  feeling  against  colored 
troops  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  is  more  confined  to  the  white  people  than  the  Mexicans,  is  it 
not  ? — A.  The  newer  class  of  white  people,  who  have  been  coming  in 
there,  if  there  is  any  feeling  at  all. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  feeling  it  is  among  the  white  foreign  class  or 
the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  dispute  about  the  length  of  these 
blocks.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  how  far  it  is  from  the 
center  of  Elizabeth  street  to  the  center  of  Washington  street,  or 
what  is  the  length  of  any  block  between  any  of  those  streets  there? 
How  far  is  it  from  the  center  of  Elizabeth  street  to  the  center  of 
Washington  street? — A.  From  the  center? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  there  to  the  corner  is  30  feet  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  It  is  how  wide? — A.  It  is  60  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  40  feet 
from  curb  to  curb. 

Q.  Fortv  feet  from  curb  to  curb? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  distance 
would  be  30  feet,  and  120  feet,  and  20  feet,  and  120  feet,  and  30  feet 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  320  feet? 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  That  is,  from  the  center  of  Elizabeth  street  to  the  center  of 
Washington  street  would  be  320  feet,  would  it,  you  think?— rA.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  while  you  are  on  that,  what  the  length  of  the 
block  is  running  the  other  way,  taking  it  from  the  center  of  any 
numbered  street  to  the  center  of  the  next  numbered  street? — A. 
These  streets  are  40  feet  wide,  the  numbered  streets. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  streets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  blocks  are  300  feet  in  the  clear? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are 
six  lots,  50  feet  frontage. 

Q.  Then  the  blocks  are  340  feet  one  way  and  320  feet  the  other  way, 
from  center  to  center? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeuet: 

Q.  Take  it  along  Washington  street  and  Elizabeth  street  and 
Adams  street,  are  there  trees  along  those  streets,  along  the  sidewalks, 
or  somewhere?     Can  you  locate  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Along  Adams  street,  and  those  wide  streets,  are  there  trees 
along  those  wide  streets? — ^A.  On  Wa.shington  street? 

Q.  Take  Twelfth  street;  that  is  the  farthest  street. — A.  From  this 
square 

Q.  That  is  Tillman's  saloon,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  When  you  say  "  this  square,"  there  is  nothing  in  the  record. 
Say  just  what  it  is  that  you  refer  to. — A.  Between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets,  on  Washington  street,  there  are  some  very  heavy 
ash  trees,  right  along  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Are  they  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
large  trees. 

Q.  Now,  go  along  down  Washington  street. — A.  Then  on  this 
side  street  tTiere  are  trees  here  [indicating]  on  this  square.  That  is 
on  Twelfth  street.  There  &te  some  trees  on  Washington  street 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  on  both  sides  of  the  street  right  here 
[indicating].  Then  on  Wa.shington  street,  between  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth,  there  are  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  street  here  [indi- 
cating], which  made  quite  a  shade. 

Q.  Down  towards  the  garrison,  towards  Fourteenth  street? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  along  here  also,  on  Washington  street,  between  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  streets. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  street  that  we  call  Garrison  road,  or  Fif- 
teenth street,  along  Washington  street,  there  are  trees  along  both 
sides  of  the  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  following  down  the  Garrison  road  to  the  alley,  are  there 
any  trees  there?  I  mean  right  down  here  from  Washington  street 
[indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  trees  there. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  row  of  trees  to  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the 
alley. 

Q.  Follow  on  down  to  Elizabeth  street,  from  the  alley,  right  alwig 
down  to  the  gate,  now. — A.  I  do  not  remember,  except  that  there  are 
some  oleander  bushes  in  that  yard,  or  something  of  the  kind  [in- 
dicating]. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  down  to  the  alley.  Are  there  trees  on  the 
alley  ? — A.  None,  except  there  is  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  Yturria 
yard. 

Q.  Now,  take  Elizabeth  street,  commencing  at  the  gate  of  the  garri- 
son, and  follow  up,  and  tell  us  about  the  trees  there,  if  you  can?— A. 
I  do  not  remember  any  trees  on  this  side  of  the  street  here,  on  Eliza- 
beth street;  that  is,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets  [indi- 
cating].   There  is  one  tree,  I  think,  on  the  left-hand  side  as  we  go 
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uptown,  between  Fourteenth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Brown's  residence.  There  is  a  large  tree  in  front  of  Mr.  Kowalski's 
office,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street  as  you  go  uptown,  between 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth.  In  front  of  Doctor  Thorn's  office  there 
are  several  trees. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  front  of  the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
there  are  no  trees  in  front  of  the  Miller  Hotel  now. 

Q.  Were  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor  Thorn's  is  near  the  Miller  Hotel,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  next  house. 

Q.  So  that  up  to  the  Miller  Hotel  there  are  quite  a  number  of  trees 
on  that  block  on  that  side  of  the  way  ? — A.  •!  es,  sir. 

Q.  Good-sized  trees? — A.  The  trees  in  front  of  Doctor  Thorn's 
are  not  very  large,  but  the  one  in  front  of  Kowalski's r 

Q.  How  lar^e  are  they — as  high  as  this  room? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir; 
hi^er  than  this  room. 

Q,  Now  take  it  from  Thirteenth  to  Twelfth  streets. — A.  There 
are  no  trees  there. 

Q.  No  trees  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  trees  on  Fourteenth  street  between  Elizabeth 
street  and  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  that  street  is  shaded? — A.  You  are  taxing  my 
memory  now. 

Q.  You  can  tell  us  what  you  remember.  If  it  does  not  occur  to 
you,  that  is  all  right. — ^A.  There  are  trees  in  front  of  the  Gowen  house 
and  in  front  of  the  Yturria  house  on, Fourteenth  street,  between  the 
alley  and  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  How  big  are  the  trees  in  front  of  the  Cowen  house? — A.  And 
there  is  one  in  front  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  on  Fourteenth  street;  that 
is  a  large  tree. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  rear  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  there? — A.  It  is 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  feet  from  the  alley. 

Q.  From  the  rear  ? — A.  From  the  corner  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Now  the  others — what  kind  of  trees  are  they  there? — A.  There 
is  an  ash  tree  [indicating]. 

Q.  A  large,  spreading  tree? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good-sized,  spreading  tree? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  cut  down 
the  other  day,  but  it  was  a  tree  of  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Q.  How  high  were  the  branches  from  the  ground  would  you  say — 
I  mean  from  where  they  started  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that.  As  high  as  your  head? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  high  as  my  head. 

By  Senator  Lodoe  : 

Q.  Is  that  tree  between  the  Leahy  House  and  the  alley  fincli- 
cating]  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  There  is  a  little  gate  that  opens 
out  on  Fourteenth  street  from  the  Leahy  Hotel. 

Q.  It  was  not  in  front  of  the  Leahy  House  here  [indicating]  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  towards  the  alley. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trees  are  there  in  front  of  the  Cowen  house? 
You  said  there  were  some  there. — A.  There  is  a  tree  there;  it  is  not 
a  very  large  tree. 

Q.  How  large  is  it? — A.  And  there  are  two  over  here. 
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Q.  How  large  a  tree  is  the  one  in  front  of  that  house? — ^A.  Oh,  it 
is  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  possibly,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
hifi4i;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  As  tall  as  the  house? — ^A.  It  is  right  in  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  It  is  right  in  front  of  die  house,  and  the  house  is  not  a  very 
hi^  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  tree  as  high  as  the  house? — A.  I  do  not  know;  about  as 
high. 

Q.  About  as  high  as  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodoe  : 

Q.  Is  this  photograph  of  the  Cowen  house  and  the  tree  correct 
[handing  witness  pnotograph]  ? — ^A.  Y«s,  sir;  that  is  correct 

Q.  This  photograph  in  part  2  of  Senate  Document  155  ^ows  the 
tree  at  the  corner,  a  small  tree? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  I  told 
you  my  memory  might  not  be  correct. 

By  Senator  Fobaeler: 
Q.  That  shows  the  tree  right  on  this  corner  [indicating  on  map]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Eight  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  trees  there  are  there.  I  do  not  care  where 
they  are  located ;  I  only  want  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it. — ^A.  That 
tree  is  right  here. 

Senator  Lodoe.  We  have  photographs  of  that  place. 

Senator  Btitlkelet.  Let  us  see  what  the  witness  knows  about  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  photograph  is  correct.  I  have  seen  some 
very  poor  ones. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  marked  the  place  on  the  map  where  he 
says  the  tree  is  at  the  comer  in  front  of  the  Cowen  house. 

By  Senator  L(Odoe  : 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  representation  of  the  Leahy  House  and  the 
tree  behind  it  [handing  witness  photograph]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  picture  that  is  in  the  second  part 
of  Senate  Document  155  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  there  was  a  small  gate  near  the 
alley,  and  this  photograph  shows  it. 

By  Senator  Frazieb  : 

Q.  That  shows  that  there  are  no  limbs  on  that  tree  until  you  get  an 
elevation  near  the  top  of  the  Leahy  House,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  His  testimony  will  show  where  he  locates  it. 
Photographs  are  not  always  correct. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  witness  has  testified  and  he  now  testifies  that 
the  photograph  is  correct,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  BuLKBLEr.  We  will  go  back  and  have  the  testimony  read, 
if  you  want  it. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  One  moment.    I  have  shown  you  that  photograph. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Does  that  correctly  place  the  tree  that  is  by  the  Ijeahy  House?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  There  is  a  tree  in  front  of  the  Cowen  house,  is  there  not,  the  <h»b 
that  you  told  me  to  mark  the  place  of  on  the  map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it  [indicating  on  map]  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  There  are  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  pointed  them  out  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
one  or  two  trees,  as  I  said,  in  front  of  the  Truitt  house. 

Q.  And  those  trees  you  referred  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Leahy  House  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cowen  house  you 
pointed  out  correctly  ? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  could. 

Q.  As  near  as  your  memory  served  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  down  Washington  street.  Are  there  trees  between  the 
alley  and  Washington  street? — A.  On  which  street? 

Q.  On  Fourteenth  street.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  locate  every 
one. — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  trees  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street  going  to  Washington  street.  There  were  two  or  three  elm  trees 
near  GarztTs  residence,  on  Fourteenth  street.  They  were  cut  down-  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  cut  down  before  the  13th  of  August 
or  after. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  built  a  died 
there  and  cut  those  trees  down,  but  when  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  remember  any  trees  along  Thirteenth  street  between  Elizabeth 
street  and  the  corner  of  Washington  street. 

Q.  That  is  all? — A.  But  there  are  trees  over  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  take  Twelfth  street.  Is  the  condition  the  same  there? — 
A.  Between  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street,  on  Twelfth 
street,  there  are  no  trees. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  wid^h  of  this  road  that  we  call  Fif- 
teenth street  down  by  the  wall? — A.  This  street  [indicating]? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  is  about  30  feet  wide. 

Q.  About  30  feet.  And  have  vou  participated  in  the  measurement 
of  any  of  these  buildings? — A.  Which  buildings,  those  of  the  garri- 
son? 

Q.  Of  the  garrison. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  in  regard  to  seeing  that  they  were  measured  correctly. — 
A.  The  letter  read  that  Matias  Tamayo  was  to  arrive  in  town  and  that 
he  was  to  take  the  measurements  with  me,  and  he  never  came,  and  I 
never  took  the  measurements;  but  I  can  tell,  approximately,  the 
length  of  those  barracks. 

Q.  About  how  long  are  those  barracks? — A.  Those  barracks  are — 
they  must  be  50  yards  long,  at  least. 

Q.  About  150  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  guess,  of  course. 

Q.  Yes.  And  there  is  about  one-third  of  the  distance  between  each 
two  barracks  of  the  length  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  50 
feet. 

Q.  About  50  feet,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
eir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  have  a  picture  here  which  is  in  part  2  of  Senate  Document 
155.  This  is  picture  No.  1,  which  purports  to  represent  the  Miller 
Hotel  as  it  fronts  on  Thirteenth  street. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct  [handing  photograph  to  witness]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  mouth  of  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  Bolack's  store,  on  the  opposite  side? — A.  No,  sir; 
ihat  is  Bolack's  store,  sir  [indicating] . 

Q.  On  the  opposite  side  from  the  hotel,  over  here? — A.  And  over 
liere  is  Mr.  Wells's  office,  diagonally  across  from  the  hotel. 

Q.  The  large  three-story  orick  building  shown  in  the  picture  is 
the  Miller  Hotel,  the  rear  end  of  it,  and  the  alley  comes  behind  that, 
and  then  across  the  alley  from  the  hotel  is  the  £olack  store ;  so  that 
vhat  we  have  there  is  one  end  of  the  Bolack  store,  the  mouth  of  the 
•Oey,  and  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  as  it  fronts  on  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  water-closet  is  located  there? — 
A-  Where  that  end  window  is. 

Q.  Where  the  rear  windows  are? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  rear  window  from  the  end  of  the  Miller 
Hotel?— A.  Only  a  few  feet. 

Q.  That  is  shown  in  the  picture,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  That  is  the  corner  of  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

•Q.  About  how  wide  is  that,  probably? — A.  I  can  guess  at  it.    It  is 
not  more,  I  think,  than  10  or  12  feet. 

Q.  Ten  or  12  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  What  opening  is  that? 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  window  looking  out  from  the  water- 
doset. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

The  Witness.  It  may  be  more,  or  less. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  panes  they  have  in  that  window? 
Whether  they  are  ground  glass  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  plain 
vindow  panes. 

Q.  Not  in  any  way  obscured? — A.  Not  that  I  remember.  You 
ooald  always  look  right  in  there. 

Q.  You  could  always  look  right  in  there.  Where  does  the  light 
hang  in  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  They  have  a  light  or  lantern 
in  there  at  night. 

Q.  They  have  a  lantern? — ^A.  A  light  or  a  lantern,  one  or  the 
other. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  that  hangs  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bclkeley  : 
Q.  You  testified,  I  think,  that  you  turned  over  the  shells  that  were 
given  to  you  to  the  sheriif .     Did  you  turn  them  all  over  to  the 
sheriff? — A.  I  retained  one  in  my  possession.    I  retained  them,  and 
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afterwards  turned  them  over  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  I  did.  I  turned  them  all  over  to  Mr.  Purdy,  all 
tofi^ther. 

Q.  You  turned  them  over  to  the  sheriff,  at  first? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  got  one  clip  afterwards,  I  do  not  remember  who  gave  them  to  me, 
and  I  kept  them  locked  in  my  safe,  and  Greneral  McCaskey  wrote  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  send  him  the  ball  cartridges  and  shells  that  I 
had  in  my  possession,  to  work  out  the  investigations  at  San  Antonio. 
I  went  to  the  sheriff  and  asked  him  to  let  me  nave  them,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  not  let  me  have  them  without  an  order  from  the  district 
judge.  The  district  attorney  advised  me  not  to  take  them  away 
from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  I  then  sent  what  I  had  to  General 
McCaskey.  , 

Q.  You  turned  the  bulk  of  them  over  to  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mark  those  shells  in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  since? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  at  the 
Purdy  investigation,  and  I  was  asked  if  they  were  the  same  shells, 
and  I  said  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  they  were.  They  looked 
exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Had  you  any  means  of  identifying  them  ? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  shells  that  you  turned  over  to  the  sheriff 
from  an  equal  number  of  other  shells? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  possible  to  identify  them  from  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  shells? — A.  No,  sir.  He  was  the  proper  officer  to  whom 
thOT  should  go. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that  at  all.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  could 
identify  them  again. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  anybody  could 
identify  them. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  That  is  what  I  supposed.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  there  any  question  about  these  shells  that 
were  sent  here  by  the  President  of  tne  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tanr  of  War,  that  they  are  not  the  shells  picked  up  ? 

Senator  Btjlkeley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  simply 
wanted  to-  ask  the  witness.    I  did  not  know  what  these  shells  were. 

Senator  Warner.  I  supposed  there  was  no  question  about  them.  It 
is  conceded,  is  it  not,  Senator  Foraker  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Why.  yes ;  I  assumed  so. 

Senator  Btjlkeley.  They  were  picked  up  by  strangers,  most  of 
them,  and  turned  over  to  the  mayor,  and  he  turned  them  over  to  the 
sheriff,  and  they  have  been  before  the  Senate  committee  and  before 
the  citizens'  committee  and  before  Mr.  Purdy,  and  through  all  these 
hands. 

The  Chairman.  All  very  reputable  hands. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  Oh.  yes;  of  course. 

The  Witness.  A  very  natural  course  for  them  to  pursue,  coming 
up  to  this  body. 

By  Senator  BvLKELEr : 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  you  knew  of  them.  You  picked 
ijp  some  or  these  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  brought  to  you  by  other  parties? — A.  Mr. 
Starck  picked  up  some,  in  my  presence.  Felix  Calderon  picked  up 
some,  and  Mr.  Houghton  picked  up  some,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Thev  have  b^n  around  through  a  great  many  hands  in  the 
process  oi  the  evolution  of  the  case  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  AVere  you  asleep  at  the  time,  or  were  you  up,  when  the  firing 
commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  just  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  shooting,  what  did  you  do,  if  anything  ? — 
A.  Probably  the  first  one  or  two  shots  I  heard  I  raised  up  in  bed, 
and  then  when  they  fired  probably  two  or  three  more,  I  aon't  just 
exactly  remember,  I  got  up  and  put  on  some  clothes  and  went  down- 
town. 

Q.  Did  you  fully  dress,  or  only  partly  ? — A.  No,  no ;  I  believe  I  put 
on  my  shoes,  and  socks,  and  pants,  and  hat,  and  coat,  and  that  was  all. 

Q.  As  you  were  going  downtown  from  your  place,  was  the  shoot- 
ing continuing;  was  the  shooting  going  on  as  you  went  down  from 
the  Rio  Grande  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  shooting? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
exactly  where  it  was,  but  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  post,  the 
garrison. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  pretend  to  locate  any  particular  spot? — 
A.  I  would  not  locate  any  particular  spot,  but  it  seemed  somewhere 
about  the  garrison,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth  street; 
somewhere  in  there ;  I  could  not  tell  exactly  where. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  reports  of  the  guns ;  that  is,  did 
you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  hi^-power  guns? — 
A.  I  recognized  them  as  high-power  rifles. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  you  went  downtown ;  tell  us  just  where  you 
went,  in  your  own  way. — A.  When  I  left  the  hotel  I  went  down 
Eleventh  street  until  1  got  to  the  alley  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  and  I  turned  down  the  alley. 

Q.  You  turned  down;  that  is,  you  mean  you  turned  toward  the 
fort? — A.  Towards  the  post;  yes,  sir;  until  I  got  to  Thirteenth 
street.    I  went  around  to  rhirt«enth  street,  into  Mr.  Tate's  house. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  His  house  i«  where? — ^A.  On  Washington  street.    I  went  around 
Thirteenth  street  until  I  got  to  Washington  street,  you  know,  and 
then  turned  into  Mr.  Tate's  house. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Washington  street  yoo  turned  to  the  right, 
did  you? — A.  When  I  got  to  Washington  street;  yes,  sir;  to  Mr. 
Tate's  house. 

Senator  Overman.  You  turned  to  the  left,  did  you  not? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  will  get  it  in  a  moment.  This  is  the  Starck  house  there 
[indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Tate  s  house  is  next  to  the  Starck  house,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Tate's  house  is  about  where  that  figure  "  6  "  is. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  up  here  to  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and 
Washington  streets  you  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  to  Mr.  Tate's  house? — ^A.  That  is  the  direction  I 
went ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  I  want  now  is  for  you  to  go  back  and  tell  us  what 
you  saw  that  night,  if  anything,  of  the  shooting,  and  the  parties  who 
did  the  shooting. — ^A.  When  I  nad  got  about  middle  way  of  Eleventit 
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and  Twelfth  streets,  in  the  alley,  you  understand,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Elizabeth  streets,  I  seen  a  shot  fired  in  front  of  me.  That 
shot  seemed  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  streets.  I  seen  this  one  shot,  and  I  heard  a  number  of 
others,  probably  four  or  five;  I  could  not  recomize  just  how  many, 
and  I  stopped  there  and  stood  still  for  probably  half  a  minute;  I 
can  not  tell  exactly  the  length  of  time  I  stood  there.  When  that  shot 
was  fired  I  could  see  a  bunch  of  people,  a  crowd  of  people,  in  the 
alley ;  that  was  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Up  towards  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Down  towards  Thirteenth 
street,  about  a  block  from  me.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  one  block  and 
they  were  in  the  center  of  another.  As  I  told  you,  I  stood  there  for 
a  little  while,  and  these  people  came  up  the  alley  towards  me,  prob- 
ably 20  or  30  steps,  until  they  got  within  about  20  feet  of  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  going  into  Twelfth  street,  and  they  turned  back  there  and 
went  towards  Thirteenth  street  again.  When  I  seen  they  were 
going  that  way  I  followed  them  on  down,  and  I  seen  them  as  they 
went  around  the  corner  of  the  alley  into  Thirteenth  street,  and  after 
they  got  out  of  my  sight  going  around  the  comer  from  the  alley 
into  Thirteenth  street  I  went  on  down.  We  were  both  running 
against  the  wall  on  the  right-hand  side. 

Q.  You  mean  by  "  running  against  the  wall "  that  you  were  close 
to  the  wall?^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  side  of  the  alley  [indicating],  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  alley  going  towards  Thirteenth  street.  When 
they  got  out  into  Thirteenth  sti-eet  they  turned  the  corner,  and  they 
were  out  of  my  sight,  there,  and  I  did  not  see  them  any  more,  and  I 
had  probably  run  20  steps  whwi  I  heard  some  firing  on  Washington 
street,  over  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tate's  house  or  of  Mr.  Starck's 
house,  in  that  direction,  and  I  stopped  and  stood  still  again  for  a 
while. 

Q.  You  were  then  near  the  mouth  of  the  alley  at  Thirteenth 
street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  passed  the  Ruby  Saloon.  I  was  probably 
20  feet  passed  the  door  of  the  Euby  Saloon.  I  don't  just  remember. 
Then  I  stood  there  until  the  firing  stopped,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
corner  of  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  street.  I  didn't  run  right  out  into 
the  street.  First,  I  put  my  head  around  the  comer  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  street,  and  I  seen  a  bunch  of  people  running  diago- 
nally across  Washington  and  Thirteenth  streets,  in  the  direction  of 
the  corner  of  Lon  Hill's  office,  diagonally  across,  you  understand 
[indicating].    I  believe  that  Mr.  Porter  lives  over  there. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — ^A.  Well,  I  seen  those  people  running  across  there, 
and  as  they  were  passing  they  passed  within  about  20  feet,  I  suppose, 
of  the  street  lamp,  and  Iseen  them.    I  recognized  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  recognize? — A.  I  recognized  them  as  United 
States  soldiers,  or  people  in  the  United  States  uniforms. 

Q.  They  were,  how  far  from  the  street  lamp,  then  ? — A.  Probably, 
when  I  first  seen  them,  they  were  20  feet. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  at  that  time,  Mr.  Littlefield? — ^A.  I  was 
in  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets, 
at  the  corner,  you  know,  of  Thirteenth,  where  the  alley  runs  into 
Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  You  recognized  them  as  United  States  soldiers,  you  say? — 
A.  They  had  on  United  States  uniforms;  yes,  sir. 
S.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 28 
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Q.  Could  you  at  that  time  recognize  as  to  whether  they  were  dark 
colored  men  or  not? — A.  There  was  one  of  them  that  I  distinctly 
recognized  as  being  a  colored  soldier;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  enabled  you  to  distinctly  recognize  one  of  them  as  being 
a  colored  soldier  ? — A.  Well,  as  I  was  standing  there  and  looking  at 
them,  this  one  turned  his  head  and  looked  back  the  way  they  nad 
come,  back  towards  me,  and  he  was  looking  towards  me,  and  when  he 
looked  back  that  turned  his  face  directly  towards  me. 

Q.  So  that  the  light A.  The  light  was  shining  directly  in  his 

face;  yes,  sir.  He  nad  then  run  past  the  light  and  the  light  was 
rather  between  him  and  me. 

Q.  And  you  there  recognized  him  as  a  colored  soldier? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  again  where  you  were  standing  when  you  recognized 
him  as  a  colored  soldier. — A.  I  was  standing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets,  where  the  alley  runs 
into  Thirteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  And  this  man  was  under  the  light  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Thirteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  in  this  party  in  which  you  distin- 
guished this  man  ? — A,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  I  never  counted 
uem;  there  were  probably  from  five  to  seven;  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  waited  there  a  time? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  exactly 
how  long  I  stayed  there ;  until  they  got  out  of  sight.  There  are  some 
trees  over  on  Mr.  Porter's  corner,  and  they  ran  under  those  trees  and 
got  out  of  sight,  and  I  stood  where  I  was  at  until  they  got  out  of  my 
sight. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Mr.  Tate's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  first  I 
made  a  mistake  as  to  his  house  and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Putegnat's  house, 
the  house  beyond  his,  and  I  woke  some  of  them  up  there — stirred  them 
up.  It  was  rather  hard  to  get  them  to  the  door,  but  then  I  found  my 
mistake,  and  I  turned  back  and  went  into  Mr.  Tate's  house. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  those  being  negro  sol- 
diers that  you  saw  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  uniforms? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  one  man  especially  you  recognized? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one 
man  I  recognized  distinctly  as  being  a  negro  soldier. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots,  altogether,  did  you  hear? — A.  Alto- 
gether, during  the  night? 

Q.  Yes;  approximately. — A.  I  should  judge  something  over  100. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  have  stated  that  those  shots,  you  thought, 
were  from  high-power  guns?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Army  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Did  you  notice  these  men  as  thev  ran  across  under  or  in  front 
of  the  light,  across  AVashington  and  Thirteenth  streets,  as  to  whether 
they  had  guns  with  them,  or  did  you  notice  the  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  had  guns. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  alL 
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By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  Gonzales  County,  Tex. 

Q;  How  far  is  that  from  Brownsville? — ^A.  Three  hundred  miles, 
I  think. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  In  Gonzales  County? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  probably  15  years  old. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  Then  I  have  lived  a  while  in  Wil- 
son County.    I  went  over  there,  I  believe,  to  Wilson  County. 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  you  went  to  Wilson  County  ?  You  know 
where  you  went,  do  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — ^A.  From  Gonzales  County  I  went  to  Wil- 
son County. 

Q.  What  is  the  place  in  Wilson  County  to  which  you  went? — 
A.  Stockdale. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — ^A.  I  stayed  there  somewhere 
about  six  or  eight  months,  working  on  a  ranch  there,  for  Mr.  Wehr. 

Q.  You  were  working  on  a  ranch  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  think  I  went  from  Stockdale 
to  Travis  County. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Stockdale? — A.  I  don't  know  just  ex- 
actly ;  it  is  probably  80  miles. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — ^A.  I  farmed  there  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  From  Travis  Coimty?  I  said 
that  I  farmed  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  farmed  there?  Did  you 
rent  a  farm  and  farm  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  rented  a  farm  there  for  two 
years,  and  made  a  crop. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — A.  Well,  I  think  I  was  about  18 
when  I  went  there. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  two  years? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remained 
there  longer  than  two  years.  I  farmed  there  for  two  years,  and  then 
I  worked  for  wages  for  a  man  there,  a  butcher,  for,  I  oelieve,  a  year. 

Q.  That  brou^t  you  down  until  you  were  19.  Where  did  you  go 
then? — ^A.  Where  did  I  go  then? 

Q.  No;  you  were  21  then.  You  were  18  when  you  went  there? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  From  there  I  believe  I 
went  back  to  Wilson  County. 

Q.  Back  to  Wilson  County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  [After  a  pause.]  Can  you  not 
answer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  just  give  me  time.  [After  a 
pause.]     Yes,  sir;  I  went  back  to  Wilson  Count^'. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  Wilson  County? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  Not  but  for  a  short 
while. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  went  back  there  to  Mr. 
Wehr's  again. 

Q.  Mr.  Wehr's?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  that  you  had  been  with  before? — A.  The  man  that  I 
had  been  with  previously. 

Q.  And  were  vou  employed  with  him? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  was  em- 
ployed by  him,  there,  for  probably  a  couple  of  months. 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing? — ^A.  We  were  working  cattle  on  the 
range. 

Q.  Doing  what  ? — A.  On  the  range ;  working  on  the  range. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  went  back  to  Travis  County 
then. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  then? — ^A.  In  Travis  County? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  I  stayed  there  that  time  about  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  were  you  doirig? — A.  When  I  went  back  there — I  had 
been  there  some  time  with  my  stepfather;  he  lived  there  at  that 
time  in  Travis  County — well,  I  went  to  work  on  the  range,  then, 
for  Will  G.  Barber,  a  lawyer  in  San  Marcos. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him  ? — ^A.  I  worked  for  him  prob- 
ably six  months,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  gol — ^A.  I  went  to  Kingsville. 

Q.  Kingsville? — ;A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Brownsville? — A.  About  100  miles,  I 
believe. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — ^A.  Well,  my  stepfather  was  running 
a  hotel  in  Eangsville. 

Q.  You  were  living  with  your  stepfather? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Kings- 
ville; and  I  worked  on  the  railroad  for  a  little  while  there.  I  had 
very  little  employment  in  Kinesville. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  I  think  about  two  or  three 
months ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ago  now  ? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Did  your  father  go  there  with  you — ^your  stepfather? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  your  stepfather  go  there  with  you,  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir! 

Q.  He  went  there  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  the  Rio  Grande  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  kept  the 
Rio  Grande  Hotel. 

Q.  Yes;  was  he  keeping  the  Rio  Grande, Hotel  in  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  he  went  there  for? — A.  He  went  there  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Rio  Grande  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  employment  at  all  in  Brownsville  down  to 
the  time  of  this  firing  ? — A.  At  the  time  I  was  with  him,  you  imder- 
stand;  I  worked  for  him  as  clerk  in  the  hotel  when  I  had  no  other 
employment.  Then  when  I  went  to  Brownsville  I  went  to  work 
again  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  In  Brownsville? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  the  railroad? — A.  I  was  working  at 
bridging. 

Q.  \\  hat,  bridging  and  building? — ^A.  Bridging  and  building;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  work  done  there  in  Brownsville  or  out  on  the  road 
somewhere? — A.  It  was  done  on  the  road  at  various  places. 

Q.  Away  from  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Away  from  Brownsville ;  yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  was  spent  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Well, 
while  I  was  at  work  "on  the  railroad  there  was  very  little  of  my  time 
spent  in  Brownsville.  I  went  in  there  once  a  month,  or  probably  not 
so  often. 
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Q.  How  much  of  this  time  did  you  work  on  the  railroad? — ^A.  I 
put  in  about  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Two  months? — ^A.  Three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Three  months  out  of  the  two  years? — ^A.  Out  of  the  two  years? 
No.  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  right;  about  three  months  out  of  the  two  years 
I  put  in  on  the  raihroad. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  the  time? — ^A.  I  went  back  to 
Austin. 

Q.  To  Austin,  Tex.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Austin?— A.  I  had  been  with  my  st^- 
father  down  at  Brownsville;  I  don't  remember  exactly  how  long, 
but  I  had  been  there  with  him  several  months,  when  I  went  back  to 
Au9|in  and  stayed  there  a  while. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  Austin? — ^A.  I  was  running  the 
engine  to  a  gin — ^a  cotton  gin — at  Manchaca. 

Q.  How  long  were  your  occupied  at  that? — ^A.  All  the  fall;  I  don't 
remember  just  the  months. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  go  from  Austin? — ^A.  I  went  right  directly 
back  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  And  you  arrived  there  when  ? — ^A.  Sometime  close  to  Christmas. 

Q.  About  Christmas  of  1905,  that  would  be,  would  it  not? — ^A. 
Christmas  of  1905 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  at  Brownsville  continuously  from  then  until 
this  shooting  affray  occurred? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  there  some  seven  or  eight  months? — ^A. 
Something  like  that. 

Q.  Thif  last  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  occupied  during  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  you 
understand,  it  was  after  I  went  back  to  Brownsville  this  last  time 
from  Manchaca  that  I  had  this  job  on  the  railroad,  and  then  I  had 
no  regular  employment  from  then — from  the  time  that  I  had  done 
this  work  on  the  railroad — up  to  the  13th  of  August. 

Q.  You  had  no  regular  employment  at  all? — A.  I  had  no  regular 
emplo}anent  at  all. 

Q,  You  were  not  working  for  anybody  during  all  that  time,  were 
you? — A.  I  had  no  regular  employment;  no,  sir.  I  had  done  sev- 
eral  

Q.  You  were  not  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  deputy 
sheriff  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  deputy  sheriff? — A.  After  the  shooting. 
I  don't  remember  how  long,  but  it  was  probably  a  month. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  a  deputy  sheriff  after  the  shooting  and 
beforeyou  testified? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  testiify  ? — A.  At  the  Penrose  court-martial. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify,  or  did  you,  before  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  No, 
ar;  the  evening  that  Mr.  Purdy  called  for  me  I  was  out  with  the 
deputy  United  States  marshal  hunting  a  Mexican,  or  a  boatman, 
that  he  wanted  to  use  as  a  witness. 

Q.  You  never  held  any  official  position  prior  to  this  shooting 
affray? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  simply  stopping  there  in  the  Rio  Grande  Hotel 
wiuk  yomr  stepfather,  who  was  keeping  it,  the  night  that  the  shooting 
occurred? — A.  I  was  staying  there  with  nim;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  hearfl  some  shots,  and  got  awake,  and  got  out  and 
went  downtown.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  tell  uSj  before  vou  left  the  hotel? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  just 
exactly.  1  think  there  were  two  shots  fired  that  woke  me  up,  and 
then  there  were  several  more  fired ;  but  I  never  counted  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  pistol  ^ots,  if  they  were  pistol  shots,  that 
were  fired  first? — A.  I  heard  one  six-shooter  shot. 

Q.  Where  was  that  fired? — A.  That  was  fired  after  I  was  in  this 
alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets;  it  was  fired  some- 
where over,  it  seemed,  in  front  of  Mr.  Tate's  bouse. 

Q.  In  front  of  Mr.  Tate's  house? — ^A.  I  didn't  say  in  front  of  Mr. 
Tate's  house,  but  somewhere  in  that  direction ;  maybe  in  the  alley. 

Q.  Maybe  in  the  alley? — ^A.  Between  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
streets. 

Q.  And  the  shots  that  you  heard  were  all  high-power  ^otsf — 
A.  With  the  exception  of  this  one. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  this  one.  You  dressed  hurriedly,  and 
started  from  the  hotel,  on  Jefferson  street,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  down  Eleventh  street? — 
A.  Down  Eleventh  street ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  Adams  street,  that  is  one  square,  and  then 
down  to  Washington  street,  that  is  two  squares,  and  then  down  to 
the  all^)  that  is  a  half  a  square  more  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  made  three  squares  altogether  that  you  ran? 

Senator  Warner.  Two  squares  and  a  half. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  ne  had  to  go  half  a  square  to  get  from  the 
hotel  over  to  Eleventh  street.  .    > 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  hotel  was  half  a  square  from  Eleventh  street? — A.  I  had 
to  run  about  30  steps.  There  is  a  store  building  between  our  hotel 
and  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  hotel  was  in  the  middle  of 
that  block. — ^A.  I  said  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  it;  the  court- 
house was  on  one  side  and 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  went  from  the  hotel  out  to  Eleventh  street  and 
down  Eleventh  street  to  this  alley? — A.  I  ran  diagonally  across  Jef- 
ferson street  until  I  got  to  the  comer  of  Eleventh  street ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  the  alley,  past  Washington  and  Eleventh 
streets — whatever  it  may  be — and  then  you  tumeainto  the  alley,  did 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  firing  going  on  all  the  while? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  WTiere  did  it  seem  to  be  located? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  down 
towards  the  post.    I  could  not  locate  it  in  any  particular  spot 

Q.  Did  it— did  it  not  seem  to  be  coming'  nearer  to  you? — A.  It 
seemed  to  be  getting  nearer.  By  the  time  that  I  had  gotten  down  to 
the  alley  it  seemed  to  be  nearer — further  up  the  street,  you  under- 
stand, nirther  up  Elizabeth  «treet — than  it  did  when  I  first  heard  it 
up  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  About  where  did  it  seem  to  be  when  you  got  down  to  the  alley  ? — 
A.  I  couldn't  locate  it  in  any  one  spot. 

Q.  Was  it  near  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 
I  couldn't  locate  it  positively  as  being  at  the  Miller  HoteL 
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Q.  You  did  not  stop  anywhere  to  listen  until  you  got  to  the  alley  ? — 
A.  Certainly  I  was  not  stopping  to  listen. 

Q.  What? — A.  Certainly  I  was  not  stopping  to  listen  until  I  got 
into  the  alley. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  find  out  when  you  sttmped.  You  passed 
Eleventh  street.    Were  you  running  all  this  time  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time.  Bunning  pretty  fast? — ^A.  Just  about  as  fast  as 
I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  arms? — ^A.  I  had  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that? — A.  I  got  that  six-shooter  in  my  room 
when  I  left  the  hotel. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  six-shooter  was  that? — A.  A  Colt  .45. 

Q.  That  pistol  is  in  pretty  conmion  use  there  in  Brownsville,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  that  everyone  that  has  six- 
s^oot^,  that  is  the  caliber. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cartridges  did  you  fire  out  of  that  six-shooter  1^ 
A.  We  shoot  generally  Union  metallic  cartridges,  .45  caliber. 

Q.  The  Union  metallic  cartridge,  with  the  high-power  powder,  do 
you  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Black  powder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  black  powder.  That  makes  a  loud,  blunt  report,  as  com- 
pared to  the  rifle,  does  it  not? — A.  Anyone  that  has  ever  heard  a 
six-shooter,  and  has  heard  one  of  these  high-power  rifles,  can  veiy 
quickly  distinguish  the  diflFerence. 

Q.  'rhe  soimd  of  the  rifle  is  sharper  and  keener? — ^A.  Yee,  sir;  it 
is  a  more  sharp  report  than  the  six-shooter. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  alley.  I  would  like  to  have  your  attention 
here.  As  I  tmderstand^  you  had  come  down,  now,  to  the  alley  at 
Eleventh  street  [indicating  on  map]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  the  Miller  Hotel  [indicating].  At  the  time  you  came 
to  the  alley  at  Eleventh  street  you  heard  firing  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — ^A  Somewhere  in  that  direction. 
I  couldn't  tell  y9u  exactly  that  it  was  at  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  that  far  down? — A  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  to  be 
that  far  away,  or  farther. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  on  running  down  Eleventh  street? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  keep  on  running. 

Q.  I  mean  down  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  on  running  toward  Twelfth  street? — A.  Towards 
Twelfth  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  happened? — ^A.  I  had  gotten 
about  midway  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets  when  I  seen 
a  shot  about  the  center  of  the  block,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets. 

Q.  That  would  be  right  in  there,  in  the  rear  of  the  Ruby  Saloon 
[indicating]  ? — ^A.  About  the  Ruby  Saloon ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  men  what  happened? — A.  Well,  then  I  stopped. 

Q.  Which  way  did  that  seem  to  be  fired? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  fired 
from  right  to  left ;  the  person  using  the  gun  would  throw  it  over  this 
way,  from  right  to  left.  I  was  running  down  here,  and  when  I  was 
right  here  this  shot  was  fired  from  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Nearly  opposite  the  Tillman  saloon,  where  you  are  pointing? — 
A.  I  judged  it  to  be  about  the  Tillman  saloon.  This  shot  was  fired 
from  this  direction,  right  here,  across  this  way  [indicating]. 
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Q.  It  seemed  to  be  fired  right  into  the  Tillman  saloon? — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  only  seen  one.  I  only  seen  the 
blaze  of  one  shot.    I  heard  several  more. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  shot  you  saw? — ^A.  That  was  the  first  shot 
that  I  saw. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  shot  you  heard  fired  in  that  locality, 
was  it  not? — A.  There  were  several  more  together.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  whether  that  was  the  first  one.  It  might  nave  been  the  second  or 
the  third. 

Q.  When  you  turned  into  the  alley  the  shots  were  down  about  the 
Miller  Hotel,  as  near  as  you  could  locate  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
where down  there ;  that  is,  the  first  shot  I  seen. 

Q.  I  understand  you  did  not  see  any  shots,  but  you  heard  them,  and 
from  the  sound  you  judged  that  they  were  about  the  hotel? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  As  you  ran  down  the  alley  you  heard  a  shot  fired  as  if  from 
out  in  the  alley,  directly  into  the  Tillman  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  there  were  other  shots  being  fired  at  the 
same  time? — A.  There  were  other  shots  fired  there,  but  I  only  seen 
the  flash  of  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  that  you  could  not  see  the  flashes  of  the 
others? — ^A.  I  wasn't  right  there  on  the  ground.    I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  When  you  saw  that  one  shot,  you  stopped  and  stood  still? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  (Ud  you  stand  there? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  just 
exactly ;  probably  I  stood  there  a  half  a  minute. 

Q.  A  half  a  minute? — A.  Probably  a  little  longer. 

Q.  What  made  you  leave  there  ? — A.  Those  people  going  the  other 
way. 

Q.  Going  which  wav? — A.  Back  to  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Back  towards  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stopped,  perhaps,  for  half  a  minute,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  you  say  you  saw  them  going  back.  Did  you  see  any  more 
firing  at  that  point  at  all  ? — A.  Where  ? 

Q.  At  the  Tillman  saloon? — ^A.  I  told  you  that  I  seen  the  blaze  of 
one  shot  over  there. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  saw  that  shot,  but  did  you  see  any  more 
firing  after  that  one  shot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  blaze  of  one  shot  and  heard  three  or  four  other 
shots? — A.  Four  or  five  other  shots.    I  didn't  count  them. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  five  or  six  shots  you  heard  shot  in  that 
localifrj^? — ^A.  I  judged  it  to  be  about  that  many. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  middle  of  that  block  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets,  and  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between 
Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  a  full  square  away  from  you? — A.  Very  nearly  a 
block;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Nearly  a  block. 

Q.  Entirely  a  block,  was  it  not? — A.  Nearly  a  block. 

Q.  You  notice  the  Ruby  Saloon  there  is  not  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  block,  but  something  approximating  it  Were  there  any 
lamps  in  the  alley  between  you  and  thwn? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
any  lights. 
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Q.  You  don't  remember  any  lights  at  all! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  when  you  saw  those  men  there  by  the  Ruby 
Saloon  who  they  were? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  they  were  there 
until  I  saw  the  shots. 

Q.  I  know,  but  could  you  not  tell  then  who  they  were? — ^A.  All  I 
could  see  was  the  men. 

Q.  Could  you  not  see  their  clothing  ? — ^A.'  The  flash  of  the  gun  was 
so  very  quick  that  I  didn't  have  time  to 

Q.  Was  that  so  quick  that  you  couldn't  see  the  uniform?  Did  it 
not  light  up  the  alley  so  that  you  could  tell? — ^A.  It  lighted  up  the 
alley  about  one-forty-second  of  a  second. 

Q.  One-forty-second  of  a  second  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  know  how  long 
the  flash  of  a  gun  would  light  up. 

Q.  Was  the  flash  so  qui^  as  that? — A.  I  judge  it  was. 

Q.  Your  eye  could  not  follow  the  flash  and  get  any  benefit  from  the 
light? — ^A.  I  couldn't  teU  anything  except  that  there  wer^  men  there, 
you  understand. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  You  were  there  and  saw  it, 
and  we  want  to  know  what  you  saw. — ^A.  WeU,  sir,  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  there? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I 
just  seen  a  bunch  of  men. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  alley  did  they  seem  to  be  standing? — ^A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you.  They  were  m  the  alley  at  the  back  of  the  saloon.  I 
judged  it  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  Ruby  Saloon.    I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  they  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Then  they  moved  off  back  towards  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  they  came  farther  towards  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  How  far  did  they  come  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  got  up  as  far  as  the 
back  door  of  Weller's  saloon. 

Q.  They  came  nearer  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  couldn't  tell  that  they 
were  moving  until  I  saw  them  come  nearer — saw  they  were  nearer  to 
me — that  is,  within  about  20  feet  of  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  your  ground  then  ? — A.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know 
they  were  coming  until  I  saw  them  there  about  the  back  of  Weller's 
saloon.  They  omy  reached  there  and  then  stopped,  and  turned  back 
the  other  way. 

Q.  The  back  of  Weller's  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Weller's  saloon  in  here,  next  to  Tillman's  saloon? — ^A.  I 
think  there  is  a  business  house  or  two  between  them,  and  Weller's 
saloon  is  about  there  [indicating].     . 

Q.  It  is  on  the  corner? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  house  here. 

Q.  Does  it  run  clear  through  to  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Weller  saloon  does! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  standing  there,  looking  right  at  that  bunch  of  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  although  you  were  looking  at  them  you  did  not  see  them 
approach  you,  but  suddenly  realized  wat  they  had  approached  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  dark  of  the  alley  I  couldn't  tell  whether  they  were 
approaching  me  until  I  saw  them  at  the  back  of  Weller's  saloon. 

Q.  Was  it  as  dark  as  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  that  dark  in  that 
alley. 

Q.  Very  dark  in  that  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  were  houses  on  each  side  of  it,  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Finally  you  saw  them  there;  and  then  did  you  stand  your 
ground? — ^A.  I  expect  I  was  trying  to  hide  up  there.  I  was  just 
about  as  dose  against  the  wall  as  a  man  could  flatten  himself. 

Q.  You  got  up  against  the  wall;  on  which  side? — ^A.  Towards 
Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  wall  is  that? — ^A.  I  think  therd  is  a  plank  wall 
up  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  up  there? — A.  They  just  stopped  and 
then  turned  and  went  right  back. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  firing  up  there  at  that  point? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  shot  you  saw  was  the  one  flash  that  you  saw  down  at 
the  saloon? — ^A.  At  the  Tillman  saloon — ^the  Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  them  turn  and  go  back  down  towards  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  run  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them  running  did  you  run  after  them? — A.  I 
followed  after  them.  I  didn't  run  fast  enough  to  overtake  them,  you 
understand. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  catch  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  waai't  want- 
ing to  catch  them  a  bit.    I  just  wanted  to  see  where  they  went 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  to  see  them  ? — ^A.  I  was  just  trying  to  keep 
in  sight  of  the  bunch  of  men. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  about  that  ? — A.  Not  a  bit  of  trouble. 

Q.  They  turned,  then,  down  Thirteenth  street? — A.  They  turned 
outside  of  my  sight  at  Thirteenth.  I  don't  know  that  they  wcmt  up 
Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  How  far  from  them  were  you  when  they  turned  the  comer  of 
Thirteenth  street? — A.  I  was  probably  somewhere  between  Weller's 
and  the  comer. 

Q.  Then  you  were  three-quarters  of  the  distance  of  a  square  away 
from  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  turn  ?— A.  They  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Washington  street,  going  up  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  turn  towards  Elizabeth  street  at  that 
comer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  right  down  after  them,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  When  I  had  got  here,  about  the 
distance  of  this  place — here  is  the  Ruby  Saloon  here — there  was  firing 
commenced  over  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Oh,  yes. — A.  I  stopped  here  again,  you  understand,  to  listen  to 
that  firing. 

Q.  To  listen  to  that  firing? — A.  To  listen  to  that;  and  when  that 
quit,  I  stood  there  to  see  if  they  were  through  shooting,  and  then  I 
ran  to  the  corner,  and  that  time  I  ran  pretty  fast. 

Q.  And  you  looked  around  the  comer  cautiously  ? — ^A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  seen  those  men  running  across  Wash- 
ington and  Thirteeth  streets. 

Q.  Were  they  the  men  who  had  been  doing  that  firing? — ^A.  I 
could  not  tell  you.  No;  I  didn't  see  the  ones  that  had  done  the 
firing. 

Q.  You  didn't  start  to  run  from  the  Ruby  Saloon  down  to  the  cor- 
ner until  the  firing  was  all  through  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  a  little  while  after! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  waited  to  see  if  they 
were  through. 
Q.  You  waited  to  see  if  the  firing  had  stopped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  you  looked  up  there,  and  you  saw  a  squad  of  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  ? — A.  From  five  to  seven. 

Q.  From  five  to  seven  men.    Where  did  they  come  from? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  And  which  way  were  they  going? — ^A.  They  were  going  in  the 

direction  of  Mr.  Porter's  comer,  this  place  over  here,  numbered  "  10." 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Porter's  comer,  nimibered  "  10,"  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  going  diagonally  across  the  street? — ^A.  Diagonally 

across  the  street  fiom  about  where  that  star  is. 

Q.  Across  Thirteenth  street  towards  Mr.  Porter's? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
thej  were  not. 

Q-  Whidi  way  were  they  going? — ^A.  From  about  the  direction  of 
that  star.    You  see  that  star? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  were  running  from  about  that  place  to  Mr. 
Porter's  comer,  over  there  [indicatmg]. 
Q.  That  is  the  direction  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  they  were  in  Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Wash- 
ington street 

Q.  And  in  Thirteenth  street,  running  diagonally  across  the  two 
streets?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  running  that  way.  This  is  Lon  Hill  corner,  is  it 
not,  that  I  am  pointing  to,  right  imder  that  red  star  [indicating]  ? — 
A.  Y^  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  running  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
comer,  directly  across  this  comer  [indicating]  ?-^A.  I  think  I  will 
have  to  show  you. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  They  were  runnihg  here,  right  across  this 
way  [indicating^. 
Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  they  go  across  Washington  street  or  into  Washington 
street  ? — A.  There  are  shade  trees  on  the  sidewalk  here,  and  they  ran 
ririit  under  here  [indicating],  and  it  is  very  dark  under  there,  and 
I  don't  know  which  way  they  went,  but  my  supposition  was  at  that 
time,  and  that  is  still  my  belief,  that  they  went  down  Washington 
street 

Q.  So  that  if  Mr.  Porter  was  sitting  here,  at  his  front  door,  he 
mAt  to  have  seen  them  ? — A.  Certainly  he  ought  to  have  seen  them, 
I  ^ould  tiiink. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  excepting  soldiers  in  that  neighbor- 
hood?— ^A.  In  the  neighborhood  or    Washington   and   Thirteenth 
streets? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nobody  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anv  blazes  or  flashes  up  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Yon  see  there  were  several  brick  walls  between  me  and  them,  then. 

Q.  They  were  going  towards  Mr.  Porter's,  and  there  were  how 
many  of  them  ? — A.  Between  five  and  seven. 
Q.  That  would  be  six  of  them,  I  suppose. — A  I  didn't  say  six, 
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you  know.  There  might  have  been  five  and  there  might  have  been 
seven  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  all  you  remember  is,  you  saw  them  going  across  there, 
and  you  could  teU  from  down  here  at  Thirteenth  street,  looking  up 
that  way,  the  color  of  their  uniforms  ? — A.  Certainly  I  could. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  distinctly  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  pass- 
ing right  by  that  street  lamp  there.  That  street  lamp,  where  that 
little  cross  stands,  is  right  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Thirteenth  street  is  not  but  30  feet  wide. 

Q.  It  is  40  feet,  according  to  this  plat. — ^A.  Somewhere  about  that; 
30  or  40  feet.  Washington  street,  I  should  judge,  although  I  never 
measured  it,  to  be  about  60  feet,  and  they  were  passing  somewhere 
about  20  feet. 

Q.  Within  20  feet?— A.  Of  that  light,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  must  have  started  from  somewhere  down  in  Thir- 
teenth street? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  they  came  out  of  Washington  street? — A,  No,  sir. 
They  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  coming  out  of  Washington  street. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  they  were  dressed? — A.  "ies,  sir. 

Q.  How?^A.  Some  of  them  had  on  coats  and  some  did  not. 
Some  had  a  shirt  on. 

Q.  How  many  had  on  the  coats? — A.  I  didn't  count  them.  Thene 
might  have  been  three  or  four. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  shirt  was  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  light 
blue,  not  the  dark  woolen  shirt. 

Q.  You  could  tell  the  color  of  it? — ^A.  I  could  tell  the  color  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  lighter  blue. 

Q.  It  was  a  fighter  blue  than  the  darker  shirt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  their  belts? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  their  belts? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  their  guns? — ^A.  Certainly  they  had  guns. 

Q.  And  how  about  their  hats? — ^A.  They  had  hats  on. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  without  their  hats? — ^A.  I  did  not  notice 
any  of  them  without  hats,  bareheaded. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  barelegged? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
any  of  them  were  barelegged  or  not. 

Q.  You  could  have  seen  whether  any  of  them  had  leggings  on 
or  not  if  you  had  noticed? — ^A.  If  I  had  noticed  particularly  I 
might  have  noticed  it. 

Q.  It  was  light  enough  for  you  to  have  noticed  it? — A.  I  think 
so;  and  if  I  had  looked  at  their  legs  I  might  have  told  whether 
they  had  leggings  on  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  us  the  color  of  the  faces  of  those  men,  ex- 
cept one  of  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  running,  you  know. 

Q.  Were  they  rimning,  too? — A.  You  understand,  they  were  not 
running  fast.  They  were  running  all  doubled  over,  with  their  guns 
in  their  hands;  running  stooped  over  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  running  right  over  towards  this  porch  ? — ^A.  Towards  Mr. 
Porter's  comer. 

Q.  They  went  under  the  shade  trees  at  his  comer? — ^A.  They  went 
under  the  shade  trees  at  his  comer. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  could  be  able  to  reoojpuze  that  one  of 
them  was  a  colored  man? — A.  He  looked  back. 
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Q.  About  where  was  he  when  he  looked  back  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  little 
beyond  the  light  there. 

Q.  The  red  star  [indicating  on  map]  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  spot,  you  mean.  I  am  pointing  now  to  where  the 
black  cross  is  on  the  map. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Whose  corner  is  that? — A.  I  believe  that  fellow  is  named 
Bolack,  and  this  man  was  right  about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  are  pointing  now  to  about  the  middle  of  Washington 
street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  middle  of  Washington  street.  This 
man  was  right  about  here  and,  you  understand,  I  was  right  here  at 
this  corner. 

Q.  And  he  looked  back  towards  you? — ^A.  He  looked  back  in  the 
direction  that  he  had  come. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  at  that  time? — ^A.  There  were 
some  few  shots  fired  after  I  seen  them.  I  don't  remember  at  the 
time  they  were  crossing  the  street  whether  there  were  any  shots 
fired  or  not,  but  there  were  some  few  fired  afterwards.  I  don  t  know 
just  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Then  you  went  where? — -A.  I  went  around  to  Mr.  Tate's  house, 
you  know.  I  told  you  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  his  house  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Putegnat's  house,  and  I  went  beyond  Mr.  Tate's  house,  and 
when  I  found  out  my  mistake  I  turned  back  and  went  into  Mr.  Tate's 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  think  then  that  these  men  whom  you  saw,  and  one  of 
whom  you  recognized  as  a  negro,  were  the  men  who  had  done  that 
firing? — A.  That  was  my  opinion;  I  thought  they  were. 

Q.  You  thought  that  they  had  been  up  there  firing  and  were  now 
coming  back  ? — A.  I  thought  that  they  were  going  back  to  the  post. 

Q.  You  thought  that  they  were  going  back  to  the  post.  You 
thou^t  that  they  were  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  I  didn't  think  they 
were  colored  soldiers;  I  knew  they  were. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  they  were;  you  knew  they  were?  You  never 
had  any  doubts  about  it,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  after  I  seen  them 
running  across  the  light. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  before  that? — A.  I  had  an  idea  it  was,  but 
I  wasn't  sure,  you  understand. 

Q.  Xow,  you  testified  before  the  court-martial  at  San  Antonio  at 
Fort  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  page  341  of  the  record  of  that  court-martial, 
your  testimony  speaking  on  this  point : 

Tbey  were  running  diagonally  across  Washington  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Q.  Before  you  go  any  further,  are  you  familiar  with  the  position  of  that 
street  light  on  the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  Is  correctly  marked  on  that  map? — A.  No,  sir;  that  street  light  Is  right 
there  in  that  corner. 

Q.  That  is,  it  ought  to  be  over  at  the  Bolack  comer,  as  you  indi- 
cated a  moment  ago?^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  that  light  marked  on 
Lon  Hill's  corner. 

Q.  I  will  read  further: 

Q.  Will  you  continue,  please?— A.  When  I  got  here.  Just  as  I  came  to  the 
comer,  I  looked  around  here. 

That  was  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  the  alley. 
I  ran  around,  and  they  were  going  right  across  here. 
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That  b  as  you  have  just  described. 

Tbey  went  right  over  towards  this  comer. 

Q.  Comer  of  what? — A.  Ck>mer  of  Washington  and  Thlrteentb. 

Q.  And  when  tbey  got  farther? — A.  They  were  out  of  my  sight,  and  I  oome  wi 
np  here  and  turned  around  and  went  right  up  here  to  Mr.  Tate's  house  and  got 
In  the  bouse  where  he  lived ;  it  Is  either  one  of  the  two  of  these  houses — that 
one  there,  I  bellere. 

Now  all  that  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  will  read  further: 

Q.  That  Is  next  door  to  the  house  marked  what  number? — ^A.  Next  door  to 
the  house  marked  "  6,"  next  door  to  Mr.  Starck's.  That  Is  about  all  I  seen  of 
them.  I  got  lu  there  and  waited  some  little  there ;  but  when  I  went  out  I  went 
out  here  and  went  up  to  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Twelfth  streets  and  there 
was'a  squad  of  soldiers  coming  there.  I  met  a  bunch  of  soldiers  on  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  Twelfth. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  that  bunch? — ^A.  Well,  I  judged  it  to 
be  a  company,  about  fifty,  or  something  like  that.  I  didn't  count 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  was  a  company  under  the  command 
of  a  commissioned  officer? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  soldiers, 
or  anything  about  their  business.  I  judged  it  to  be  a  company. 
There  was  a  white  man  along  with  them,  and  I  supposed  it  was  their 
commander. 

Q.  This  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  I  understand  it,  after 
you  went  into  Mr.  Tate's  house,  that  you  went  back  onto  the  street 
and  saw  this  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  started  to  go  home  then. 

Q.  You  had  started  to  go  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  They  did  not  disturb  you,  did  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened? — A.  They  hollered  at  me  to  halt,  and  when 
they  did  that,  I  think  I  stopped  and  asked  them  what  they  want«d. 
I  think  I  said, "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  or  something  like  that,  and  they 
threw  their  guns  up  at  me  and  I  jumped  the  fence  into  Mrs.  Souder's 
yard,  and  then  I  climbed  the  partition  between  Mrs.  Sender's  and 
Mrs.  Putegnat's,  and  then  I  climbed  the  partition  between  Mrs.  Pute- 
gnat's  and  Mr.  Tate's  and  got  back  into  his  house. 

Q.  You  finally  got  out  and  got  home,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
stayed  in  Mr.  Tate's  house  at  that  time,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  ten 
minutes,  and  then  I  went  out  and  went  back  home.  Mr.  Tate 
showed  me  how  to  get  out  the  back  way  into  the  alley  between  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  streets. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Tate  doing  when  you  got  to  his  house? — ^A.  The 
first  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  was  at  the  window.  He  had  his  Winchester,  or 
rather  his  Marlin  rifle.  He  uses  a  Marlin  30-30.  He  was  at  the 
window  when  I  got  there,  and  he  opened  the  window.  The  sash  was 
raised,  but  he  opened  the  blinds  and  let  me  in  through  the  window. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  who  you  were  before  he  let  you  in? — A.  Oh, 
no:  he  knew  who  I  was. 

Q.  He  recognized  you  as  soon  as  you  came  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
recognized  my  voice. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  any  soldiers  having  passed  in  front 
of  his  house? — A.  1  donx  remember  distinctly  Mr.  Tate's  conversa- 
tion.   We  were  both  excited  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  don't  remember 
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the  conversation.  I  don't  remember  Mr.  Tate  mentioning  any  sol- 
diers passing  in  front  of  his  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  him  about  the  soldiers  running  diag- 
onally across  the  street? — A.  JTo,  sir;  I  couldn't  tell  you  positivelv 
that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bugle  call  that  night! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
thought  I  heard  two. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  the  first  one  of  them? — A.  "\Mien  I  heard 
one  of  them  I  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Twelfth  street.  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  had  just  gotten  into  Twelfth  street  or 
whether  I  had  just  crossed  on  the  alley  between  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth, but  I  heard  a  bugle,  and  then  afterwards,  running  across 
Washington  street,  into  Mr.  Tate's  house,  I  heard  another. 

Q.  You  heard  another? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  firing  was  all  over  then,  was  it  not? — A.  There  might  have 
been  one  or  two  shots  fired  about  that  time,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Judging  from  vour  experience  in  following  these  men  and 
keeping  in  sight  of  them,  do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  in  sight  of  this  bunch  of  six  or  eight  men  ? — ^A. 
How  is  that? 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience  in  following  these  men  that 
night,  do  you  think  there  ^vouid  have  been  any  difficulty  in  following 
these  men  and  seeing  what  became  of  them,  if  some  one  had  been  dis- 
posed to  do  so?— A.  Not  if  he  had  stayed  far  enough  away  from 
them ;  maybe  he  would  not  have  had  any  difficulty. 

Q.  They  were  not  going  so  rapidly  but  what  an  officer  who  was 
on  duty  might  have  kept  m  sight  of  them  ? — A.  If  he  felt  like  it  he 
might  nave  kept  in  sight  of  them.  Of  course  he  couldn't  tell  just 
what  minute  they  were  going  to  turn  around. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  kept  in  sight  of  them  when  you  were  following 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't  follow  them  so  very  close,  and  I 
didn't  keep  in  sight  of  them.  You  understand  that  I  followed  them 
but  a  short  distance,  you  know. 

Q.  Except  where  this  man  passed  right  under  the  light,  so  that 
the  light  from  the  lamp  shone  right  on  nim,  you  could  not  tell  any- 
thing about  how  these  men  were  dressed,  could  you  ? — A.  I  couldn't 
say  positively  how  they  were  dressed  until  they  passed  under  that 
light;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want.  It  was  so  dark  that  except  when  thev 
passed  undei*  the  light  you  could  not  tell  anything  about  who  it 
was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  dark  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  starlight.  ^ 

Q.  It  was  starlight,  out  it  was  pretty  dark,  anyway,  was  it  not? — 
A.  It  was  not  very  bright  anywhere,  that  I  know  of,  except  in  the 
light 

By  Senator  FRAzrER : 
Q.  I  believe  you  said  it  was  a  starlight  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Whether  it  was  one  kind  of  a  night  or  another,  starlight  or  not, 
you  could  not  see  well  enough  to  describe  the  uniforms  of  those  men 
until  they  passed  so  near  mat  lamp  that  the  light  from  the  lamp 
fell  upon  them  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  that  bunch  of  men,  when  they  were  firing  at 
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the  Ruby  Saloon,  were  in  the  alley  there? — ^A.  The  shot  that  I  seen 
fired  was  certainly  fired  in  the  alley ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  men  were  Standing  there  ? — ^A.  There  were  other 
men  standing  there. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  there  were  a  bunch  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;. 
I  could  see  that  there  were  a  bunch  of  them. 

Q.  And  then  they  moved  up  towards  Twelfth  street  ? — A.  I  didn't 
realize  that  they  were  moving,  you  understand,  in  the  dark,  until  I 
could  see  that  they  were  right  at  the  back  door  of  the  Weller  saloon. 
I  couldn't  tell  whether  they  were  moving.  It  was  iust  that  dark  in 
that  alley.    There  was  just  a  lot  of  men  there,  I  could  see. 

Q.  But  you  couldn't  see,  until  you  finally  realized  that  they  had 
come  closer  to  you,  that  they  were  moving  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  they  were  how  far  away  from  you? — A.  Some- 
thing over  half  a  block.  It  might  have  been  a  half  a  block  or  a  little 
more. 

Q.  Were  they  as  far  away  as  60  feet?  When  they  were  in  the  rear 
of  Weller's  saloon  were  they  as  far  away  from  you  as  60  feet?  How 
far  were  they  ? — ^A.  I  was  probably  in  the  center  of  the  block  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  and  I  should  judge  it  to  be  20  feet 
down  in  the  alley  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets  where  they 
were.  They  were  a  little  over  half  a  block,  or  some  such  distance. 
I  never  measured  that  piece  of  ground. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  i«  now  very  near  the  recess  time,  and  I  would 
like  to  look  at  this  witness's  testimony  before  the  court-martial  before 
going  on  any  further  with  his  examination. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  these  soldiers  pass  between  you 
and  the  light? — A.  I  was  rignt  up  at  the  corner. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  alley,  standing 
right  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
streets,  looking  out  into  Thirteenth  street.    These  men  were  nmning. 

Q.  No  matter  where  they  were;  where  were  you? — ^A.  I  was  look- 
ing east  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Looking  around  the  corner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  your  head  around  the  corner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btjlkeley.  That  is  all. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  at  2  p.  m.  resumed  its 
se&sion. 

Present  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OF  AMBBOSE  LITTLEFTELI)— Continued. 

Ambrose  Littlefield,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  altogether  that  night  ?^ 
A.  Something  over  a  hundred,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing  from  the  time  that.it  commenced  practi- 
cally, down  near  the  fort,  somewhere,  until  it  ceased  up  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Mr.  Starck's  or  Mr.  Tate's  house,  did  you? — A.  I 
should  think  I  heard  every  shot  that  was  fired  in  town  that  night. 

Q.  You  think  you  heard  every  shot  ?  Wliere  were  you  that  night 
before  you  retired? — A.  Well,  I  was  there  on  Elizabeth  street.  I 
could  not  tell  you.  You  know  there  was  nothing  unusual  happened 
before  12  o'clock,  and  I  was  there  on  the  street  just  the  same  as  I 
would  be  every  night. 

Q.  How  were  you  putting  in  the  time  ? — A.  That  night  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  think — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  thmk — a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Campbell,  a  young  fellow  stopping  at  the  hotel,  and 
myself  went  to  the  post-office,  and  I  believe  I  gave  him  the  mail  and 
the  key  to  the  box  and  he  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  then  I  put  in 
the  balance  of  the  time'  there  talking  with  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  town  on  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  citizens'  committee? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  went  up  to  see  the  citizens'  committee,  but  I  only  stayed  a  few 
minutes. 

Q.  They  did  not  call  you  at  all? — A.  If  they  called  me,  I  was  not 
there.     I  never  had  anything  to  say  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  Had  you  told  anybody  at  that  time  about  seeing  these  negro 
soldiers  under  the  light  up  at  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  When  the  citizens'  committee  met? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  suppose 
I  had.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  had,  and  I  don't  remember  telling 
anyone  exactly  that  I  had,  but  I  rather  expect  that  I  had  told 
some  one. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial 
that  you  would  like  to  change? — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything,  not 
right  now. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  in  the  alley  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
streets  you  state,  I  believe,  that  you  saw  the  flash  of  one  shot? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Near  the  Ruby  or  Tillman  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pte 29 
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Q.  Now,  at  or  about  that  immediat*  time,  did  you  hear  other 
shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  thej  sounded  like  a  volley  fired  there,  but  I 
only  seen  the  flash  of  this  one  shot. 

Q.  You  heard  four  or  five  other  shots,  or  more? — A.  About  four 
or  five  or  six ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  But  you  certainly  saw  the  flash  of  this  one  shot? — A.  I  only 
saw  the  flash  of  this  one  shot. 

Q.  Those  other  shots,  might  they  have  been  inside  of  the  door  of 
the  saloon,  that  prevented  you  from  seeing  the  flash? — A.  They 
could  have  been  inside. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  heard  four  or  five  other  shots,  but  did  not  see 
but  one  flash  from  one  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all.  The  flash  of 
those  other  shots  was  obstructed  from  my  view  for  some  reason. 

Q.  For  some  reason,  either  they  were  inside  the  saloon  or  some- 
thing else,  so  that  you  only  saw  the  flash  of  one  gim? — A.  There  was 
something  between  the  flash  of  the  guns  and  myself.  I  only  seen  the 
flash  of  one  shot 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  But  you  saw  a  bunch  of  men,  as  you  express  it,  in  the  alley? — 
A.  I  seen  some  men  in  the  alley ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  saw  more  than  the  one  man  that  fired  ? — A.  Yes, 
silr. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  TEOFILO  HABTINBZ. 

Teofilo  Martinez  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  the  oath? 

The  Witness.  No,  sefior. 

(Walter  H.  Fergusson  was  sworn  as  interpreter.) 

The  oath  was  again  administered  by  the  chairman  and  translated 
by  the  interpreter. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  Teofilo  Martinez. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Twenty -five  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  What  do  you  work  at? — A.  Brick- 
laying. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \Miere? — A.  In  Matamoros,  Mexico. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  am  a  Mexican 
citizen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  last  August, 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night? — A.  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cesco Yturria. 

Q.  Where  is  that  house  located  ? — ^A.  It  is  on  Washington  street,  by 
the  side  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  It  fronts  on  Washington  street,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does?. 

Q.  Look  at  this  map.  Do  you  recognize  this  as  Washington 
street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  these  buildings  marked  here  represent  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  road  or  street  here  represents  the  garrison  road,  or 
Fifteenth  street? — ^A.  I  don't  know  wnat  street  it  represents,  but  it 
goes  straight  down. 

Q.  This  building  that  is  marked  here  with  the  figure  "  7"  here  on 
the  map,  is  that  the  location  of  the  house  that  you  were  in? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fence  between  that  building  and  the  road  that  runs 
down  back  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  The  fence  is  alongside  of  the  house 
of  Mr.  Pancho  Yturria. 

Q.  That  is  the  house  that  you  were  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  what  kind  of  a  fence  that  is  rimning  along  there. — 
A.  The  part  of  the  fence  that  faces  the  street  is  made  of  wooden 
pickets,  and  the  fence  that  bounds  the  alley  is  made  out  of  boards — 
not  open  pickets,  but  a  tight  board  fence. 

Q.  Point  out  the  part  which  is  the  board  fence  ? — A.  From  here  up 
is  the  wooden  picket  fence  and  from  here  down  is  the  board  fence. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  him  state  that,  so  that  it  will  be  intelligible 
in  the  printed  record. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  get  that  in  a  moment.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  those  lots  are  120  feet  deep  there. 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  fence? 

Q.  That  entire  fence  along  there  is  120  feet  long,  but  about  how 
far  back  from  the  corner  of  Washington  street,  if  you  can  tell,  along 
that  Garrison  road  there,  did  the  picket  fence  come?  How  many 
feet,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell? — A.  I  can't  tell  the  number  of  feet. 

Q.  Take  a  pencil  and  mark  where  the  board  fence  commenced, 
separating  the  picket  fence. 

(The  witness  marked  a  spot  on  the  map  with  the  pencil.)  ^ 

Q.  Is  that  house  a  two-story  house? — A.  One  story,  and  it  has  a 
wooden  top. 

Q.  And  this  part  back  here  which  is  narrower,  is  that  the  dining 
room  or  kitchen  ? — A.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

Q.  What  is  the  fence  on  the  alley  back  oi  the  house?  Is  that  a 
board  fence  ? — A.  It  is  a  wooden  fence. 

Q.  Is  it  a  close  board  fence  or  a  picket  fence? — A.  It  is  a  close 
board  fence. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  house  were  you  sleeping  on  the  night  of 
August  13? — A.  In  the  gallerr. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  gallery — ^were  you  on  the  veranda  or 
porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a  corridor. 

Q.  And  that  porch  is  on  the  ground,  is  it? — A.  It  is  on  the  brick 
foundation  of  the  house. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  On  a  level  with  the  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  a  leveL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  State  in  vour  way  just  where  you  heard  the  shooting  and 
what  you  hear(f. — ^A.  I  heard  the  shooting  from  the  direction  of  the 
barracks.  I  was  awakened  by  the  shooting.  I  sat  up  on  the  cot. 
At  once  noticing  that  the  shooting  was  not  ceasing,  I  went  down  the 
stall's  of  this  same  porch,  and  I  entered  a  brick  room  which  is  along- 
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side  the  alley,  in  the  house,  and  I  remained  there  until  the  morning 
of  the  next  day. 

Q.  This  shooting  that  you  first  heard,  where  did  you  locate  that? — 
A.  From  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  bullets  strike  the  building  which  you  were  in  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  four. 

Q.  How  many  bullets  struck  it? — ^A.  Four. 

Q.  State  when  you  noticed  the  places  where  those  bullets  had 
struck  the  house? — A.  On  the  following  day,  when  I  examined  the 
house. 

Q.  Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  just  where  those  bullets  struck 
the  house. — A.  Two  of  them  struck  the  kitchen,  and  two  of  them 
struck  the  dining  room. 

Q.  How  high  up  from  the  ground,  if  you  can  tell,  or  from  the 
gallery  which  you  were  sleeping  on,  were  those  shots? — A.  Seven 
feet,  more  or  less. 

Q.  That  is,  up  on  the  building? — A.  Up  on  the  building.  In  the 
kitchen  one  entered  the  side  of  the  roof. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  in  what  direction  those  shots  came,  which  way 
they  slanted? — ^A.  They  came  from  the  direction  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  barracks? — A.  From  the  barracks — from  the 
second  company,  and  from  the  first  company's  quarters  by  the  side  of 
the  river. 

Q.  Point  out,  if  you  can,  what  you  mean  by  the  first  and  second 
company's  barracks? — A.  This  (No.  35)  is  the  second  company. 

Q.  And  which  is  the  first  that  you  refer  to? — A.  The  one  along- 
side of  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  one  (B)  or  this  one  (D)  for  the  second? — 
A.  I  do  not  understand  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  Show  him  where  the  river  is. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  is  the  Rio  Grande ;  this  is  Elizabeth  street  Do  you  under- 
stand?— A.  Elizabeth  street;  yeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  road  running  up  between  your  house  and  the 
barracks.    Do  you  understand  thatl — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  letter  "  C,"  here,  is  the  barracks  of  one  company.  Do 
you  understand  that? — A.  Of  one  company. 

Q.  And  this,  "  B,"  is  the  barracks  of  another  company. — A.  That 
makes  two. 

Q.  Now,  from  which  one  of  these  barracks  did  you  think  the  shoot- 
ing came  ? 

(The  witness  pointed  to  C  barracks.) 

Q.  How  high  was  that  board  fence  between  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  and  the  oarracks.  or  the  street  ? — A.  Seven  feet  high. 

Q.  Was  there  a  windmill  up  in  the  lot  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  now  show  you  No.  7  photograph  of  the  Yturria  house,  "  taken 
from  garrison  wall,  rear  of  house."  printed  as  an  appendix  to  part  2 
of  Senate  Document  155,  and  ask  you  if  you  recognize  that  board 
fence — if  that  represents  generally  the  side  towards  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  does  that  represent,  if  you  know  ? — A.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Francisco  Yturria. 

Q.  After  the  first  shooting  from  the  barracks,  in  what  direction  did 
it  go  then,  if  you  know  ? — ^A.  Towards  the  center  of  the  town. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  go  into  this  brick  room  ? — A.  In  order  to  get  my- 
self out  of  the  range  of  danger. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  those  bullets  struck  after  they  came  through 
the  side  of  the  house?  "Where  did  they  strike  inside? — ^A.  In  me 
kitchen.  One  of  them  lodged  at  the  foot  of  a  chicken  house.  The 
second  one,  which  went  through  the  kitchen  door,  lodged  on  the  top  of 
the  well. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  cistern? — ^A.  It  is  deeper  than  a  cistern — a  deep 
well. 

Q.  How  far  above  the  floor  of  the  house  was  the  place  where  the 
bullet  struck  the  chicken  house  ? — ^A.  Right  in  the  very  foundation  of 
the  chicken  house.  The  chicken  house  is  a  wooden  room  adjoining 
the  kitchen. 

Q.  Then  this  bullet  went  clear  through  the  kitchen,  did  it? — 
A.  It  went  through  the  kitchen. 

Q.  It  came  into  the  kitchen  how  high  above  the  floor  ? — A.  A  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  door. 

Q.  And  where  did  it  go  out  of  the  kitchen  ? — A.  At  a  point  along- 
side of  the  chicken  house. 

Q.  State  where  the  others  entered  the  building  and  went  out — the 
ones  that  struck  the  dinLng  room. — A.  One  entered  the  side  of  the 
roof  and  fell  at  the  head  of  the  dining-room  table.  It  entered  about 
the  corner  of  the  dining  room  and  the  Kitchen,  and  struck  the  door  in 
the  dining  room. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  that  bull«t  go  ? — A.  It  remained  there — 
lodged  in  the  door. 

Q.  Were  all  those  bullet  holes  on  the  side  towards  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  behind  this  solid  board  fence,  7  feet  high  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  those  bullets  when  they  struck  the  building? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then? — A.  Lying  down  in  the  gallery  of  the 
kitchen. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  shooting — at  the  first 
part  of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  out  of  your  house  that  night  ? — A.  Out  in 
the  street? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "WTjo  else  was  in  that  house,  if  anyone? — A.  There  was  no  one 
beside  myself  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Francisco  Yturria. 

Q.  You  were  taking  care  of  the  house  for  Mr.  Francisco  Ytur- 
ria?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  first  noticed  the  marks  of  those  bullets,  as  you  have 
indicated,  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  parties  come  there  the  next  day  to  see  the  marks  of  those 
bullets — come  there  to  examine  them? — ^A.  Ygnacio  Garza.  He  is 
the  clerk — the  cashier  of  the  house. 

Q.  He  came  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  want  ask  him  anything. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  question.    Was  the  point  at  which 
the  bullets  entered  the  house  higher  above  the  ground  or  lower  than 
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the  point  at  which  they  went  out  of  the  house  and  struck  the  cistern 
and  chicken  coop? — ^A.  The  point  at  which  they  entered  is  higher. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  him  a  question  now.  Are  there  any  trees  between 
the  rear  part  of  the  Yturria  house  and  the  end  of  C  barracks? — 
A.  This  part  here  is  covered  with  trees  [indicating].  On  this  cor- 
ner is  one  tree. 

Q.  Any  trees  inside  of  the  wall? — ^A.  The  barracks  wall?  Yes; 
there  is  one. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — ^A.  Eight  about  here;  a  large  tree  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Can  you  see  C  barracks  from  the  rear  part  of  the  Yturria 
house  ? — A.  Could  I  see  it  that  night  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  could  you  see  it  ? — A.  rCo,  sir ;  on  account  of  the  trees. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  nobody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  heard  the  sound  of  the  firing? — ^A.  Solely  the  shots 
that  struck  the  house. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  shooting  commenced,  you  shut  yourself  up  in 
the  brick  house  ? — ^A.  At  the  first  shots  which  awakened  me  I  sat  up 
on  my  cot.  Then  the  shots  began  towards  the  center  of  the  town  and 
I  went  downstairs. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  did  not  look  out  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  coming,  did 
you?    You  did  not  look  out  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  ALBERT  WALTEB  BILLIKOSIiET. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — A.  Albert  Walter  Billingsley. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty-five  years  in  July  coming. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  m  the  dairy  business  now,  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  That  is,  you  supply  Brownsville  with  milk,  cream,  and  but- 
ter ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  majority  of  the  city.  I  have  the  largest  busi- 
ness there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  ? — A.  I 
began  three  years  ago,  but  I  have  increased  mv  business  all  along. 

Q.  Where  is  your  dairy  with  reference  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  It  is 
now  west  of  Brownsville,  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  was  it  on  the  13th  of  August  last  ? — A.  East  of  Browns- 
ville. No;  it  was  west  of  Brownsville,  but  my  family  lived  east  of 
Brownsville  at  that  time.  My  dairy  was  west  of  Brownsville,  in 
August,  3  miles  west;  but  my' family  lived  east  of  the  city — on  the 
edge  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Brownsville  and  in  that  vicinity  ? — 
A.  Five  years  and  half. 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  on  the  night  of  August  13  last  year? — ^A.  I 
was  out  at  my  dairy,  3  miles  west  of  the  city. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  this  shooting? — ^A.  Not  until  the  next 
morning,  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  It  was  told  to  you? — A.  My  wife  'phoned  to  me  from  home 
about  it. 

Q.  And  your  dairy  is  how  far  from  the  town? — A.  Now  it  is  a 
mile  and  a  half.    At  that  time  it  was  about  3  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  on  Monday — that  is,  the  day  of  the  shoot- 
ing, during  the  day?— A.  The  13th? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  from 
about  1.30  until  6  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Your  business  calls  you  there  nearly  every  day? — ^A.  It  calls 
me  there  every  day. 

Q.  Over  town,  in  different  parts  of  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  dif- 
ferent places.  But  I  was  mostly  up  and  down  and  around  Elizabeth 
street,  among  the  confectioners  and  the  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  alleged  assault  upon  Mrs.  Evans  that  had 
been  made  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that,  Mr.  Billingsley? — A.  I  heard  it 
some  time  in  the  morning,  I  think  it  was  the  morning  of  the  13th 
that  I  heard  it,  and  then  when  I  came  uptown  I  heard  it  often 
spoken  of  about  on  the  streets  that  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Crixell's  saloon  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  opposite  the  Ruby  Saloon,  on  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  very  well. 

Q.  There  are  two  Crixells,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
two  Crixells,  one  down  at  the  Market  plaza,  and  the  other  on  Eliza- 
beth street. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Mr.  Crixell's  place  on  the  13th  of  August? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  in  there  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Crixell? — A.  I  did; 
with  Mr.  tfoe  Crixell. 

Q.  Is  he  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  ? — A.  He  was  bartender  that 
evenin";. 

Q.  Were  there  any  officers  in  there  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain 
Lyon,  Captain  Maclclin,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  were  in  there. 

Q.  Where  were  they  and  where  were  you  with  reference  to  the 
door? — A.  Well,  sir;  I  can  indicate  it  to  you  by  this  table.  They 
were,  say,  at  the  far  end  of  the  bar  down  there.  This  would  be  the 
far  end  of  the  saloon  and  the  door  fronting  on  Elizabeth  street. 
They  were  at  the  far  end,  at  the  far  end  of  a  counter  as  long  as  this 
table.  I  stepped  in,  facing  them,  right  at  the  door.  I  stepped  in, 
and  as  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the  counter — we  very  often  shake  dice 
down  there  for  the  drinks — and  I  said  to  Crixell,  "  I  will  shake  the 
first  dice  out  of  the  box  for  the  drinks."  Seeing  these  men  in  there 
was  why  I  went  in.  I  went  in  for  a  little  information.  Crixell 
fame  up  to  me  and  brought  the  dice  box  and  threw  the  dice  out  on 
the  counter,  and  I  began  talking  to  him,  and  I  said,  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  more  about  the  Evans  affair?  "  He  says,  "  Nothing,  par- 
ticular. I  says,  "  What  do  these  officers  say  about  it?  "  We  were 
talking  in  a  very  low  tone,  not  intending  to  be  heard.  He  says, 
"  Nothing."  I  says,  "  Have  they  done  anything,  or  do  they  act  ifke 
they  are  going  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  this  matter?  "  '  He  says, 
"  I  don't  think-they  will  do  anything,   and  I  says, "  Well,  there  ought 
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to  be  something  done,  some  way."  I  says,  "At  the  rate  these  fellows 
are  carrying  on  here  I  don't  think  that  the  soldiers  or  the  officers 
either  ought  to  be  allowed  in  town  if  they  don't  do  something  to  help 
or  assist  us  or  to  stop  these  men  from  conducting  themselves  the  way 
they  are  acting  in  the  city."  Then  I  turned  around  and  walked  out. 
That  is  all  I  said  to  him. 

Q.  You  felt  pretty  indignant  about  what  you  had  heard  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  did.  Mr.  Evans  came  to  me  and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
matter  to  me,  himself,  in  person,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  he 
ought  to  do,  and  I  says,  "  Go  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  to  the 
officers  about  it.    That  is  all  I  can  say  to  do." 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th — some  time  on  the  14th — ^you  were 
in  the  city  of  Brownsville  again,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  a  good  many  parties,  of  course,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  town  was  full  of  people.  There  were  a  great  many  people 
around,  walking  the  streets  and  talking. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  expression  as  to  who  bad  done  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  the  town? — A.  I  never  heard  a  thing  in  the  world,  except 
that  it  was  done  by  the  soldiers.    That  is  all  I  ever  did  hear. 

Q.  There  was  no  question  made  about  it? — A.  No  question 
whatever. 

Q.  Bight  in  that  connection,  did  you  see  Mayor  Combe  while  he 
was  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  gave  expression  to  some  of  your  feelings  ? — A.  I 
tallced  a  little  bit  about  it,  and  Mayor  Combe  advised  me  to  quit 
talldng,  and  he  gave  me  right  smart  of  a  reprimand.  We  were  pretty 
good  friends,  and  I  reckon  he  felt  that  he  had  the  authority  to  round 
me  up  pretty  strong.  He  gave  me  a  pretty  strong  rounding  up ;  about 
talking  too  much,  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make,  or  hear  made  by  anyone,  by  any  of  the 
citizens,  any  threats  against  the  colored  soldiers  prior  to  the  13th  of 
Aiigust  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Or  on  the  13th  of  August? — A.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all,  take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  are  you  a  native  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  am  a  native  of 
Texas ;  I  am  a  native  of  Bee  County,  about  150  miles  north  of 
Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ? — A.  In  Bee  County  ? 

Q,  Yes. — A.  I  couldn't  hardly  say.  I  was  a  cowboy,  and  I  would 
come  in  and  out  of  the  county  to  my  home,  and  live  maybe  a  year  or 
so  there,  and  then  go  to  Montana  or  to  Dakota,  the  northern  cattle 
countrv,  and  then  return. 

Q.  \\Tiere  is  Bee  County? — A.  About  150  miles  north  of  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  Back  in  the  interior? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  river  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  worked  there  as  a  ranchman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  lived  in  the 
adjoining  county  about  ten  years,  San  Patricio  County,  a  little  south- 
west. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Brownsville? — A.  In  the  winter  of  1902, 
I  believe  it  wasj  along  in  January  or  February,  along  about  there. 
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Q.  You  started  a  ranch  there,  near  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
first  went  there  as  a  rice  grower.    I  growed  rice  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Is  that  land  around  there  suitaole  for  rice  growing? — A.  When 
it  is  fresh  in  cultivation  it  is;  but  after  two  or  three  years  it  plays 
out ;  it  is  no  good. 

Q.  It  wears  out  for  rice? — ^A.  For  rice  purposes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  then  good  for  anything  else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  fine  corn 
and  truck  growing  land. 

Q.  Is  that  the  land  that  they  are  now  discovering  they  can  grow 
sugar  cane  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  land. 

Q.  The  same  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  located  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town? — A.  I  farmed  in  the 
country,  but  lived  in  the  town.    My  family  lived  in  town. 

Q.  About  where  in  the  town  did  you  live  ? — A.  On  the  edge  of  the 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  of  Brownsville,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the 
corporation. 

Q.  Was  that  about  Monroe  street? — A.  Oh,  no;  clear  out  of  the 
city  entirely.  There  were  no  streets  nor  anything  about  me;  entirely 
out  on  the  vacant  land. 

Q.  Clear  out  of  the  city  entirely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  in  the 
city  limits. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  shooting  affray  where  was  your. dairy 
located  ? — A.  Three  miles  west  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Three  miles  w.est  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  north  or  northwest,  more  west 
than  north. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  at  the  reservation  and  wanted  to  go  to  your 
place,  indicate  what  direction  you  would  go — b^  what  streets  you 
would  travel.  There  is  a  map  right  by  you.  Indicate  on  that  map. — 
A.  I  would  travel  in  an  easterly  direction.  Do  you  mean  from  the 
gate  of  the  fort  at  the  garrison  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  I  am  talking  about  the  garrison  gate.  I  want  to  get  that 
location  right.  Suppose  you  were  nere  at  this  gate.  This  is  Eliza- 
beth street  going  out;  and  here  is  the  gate  which  enters  the  reserva- 
tion ;  and  here  are  the  barracks.  That  red  line  is  supposed  to  be  the 
garrison  wall;  and  this  is  the  garrison  road,  or  Fifteenth  street,  as 
they  call  it;  and  here  is  the  guardhouse;  and  here  is  the  parnde 
ground;  and  here  is  the  river;  and  away  back  here  is  the  cavalry 
stable.  How  would  you  go  to  your  home? — A.  I  hardly  ever  went 
down  this  street.  I  generally  went  down  this  street  [indicating  on 
map]  and  came  in  about  here. 

Q.  About  Adams  and  Fifteenth  streets? — A.  Sometimes  a  block 
farther  down ;  and  then  I  went  in  this  direction  to  my  home  [indi- 
cating]. I  most  always  went  from  here,  about  this  point,  along 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  set  out  here  some  distance  there  is  a  country 
toad  that  turns  off  to  the  right? — A.  Yes,  nir;  and  down  the  river. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  travel  over  that  road  to  get  to  your  planta- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  my  home  where  I  lived ;  not  to  my  plantation. 

Q.  I  mean  to  your  dairy. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  at  one  place  and  your  dairy  was  at  another,  was  that 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  dairy  was  up  here  [indicating]? — A.  Three  miles 
west  of  Brownsville, 
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Q.  We  are  all  mixed  up  a  little  about  this.  It  was  away  over  here 
[indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  coming  up  Elizabeth  street,  along  in 
here,  and  then  go  out. 

Q.  Your  dairy  was  really  down  the  river? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  up 
the  river.    This  is  down  the  river  [indicating]. 

Q.  Here  is  the  river,  is  it  not  [indicating]? — A.  It  meanders 
around. 

Q.  Does  it  come  up  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  There  is  an  immense 
band  up  here,  and  it  comes  within  about  600  yards  of  the  house  where 
I  live. 

Q.  To  get  to  the  country  road  did  you  have  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
go  out? — A.  Turn  to  the  left;  just  off  the  road  about  100  yards, 
through  a  gate. 

Q.  You  did  not  travel  on  that  country  road  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
1  traveled  a  part  of  it;  about  400  or  500  yards  of  it. 

Q.  You  went  out  this  way  until  you  came  to  the  country  road 
[indicating]  and  then  turned  in  to  the  left  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  through  a 
gate. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  these  buildings  that  belong  to  the  reser- 
vation, the  quartermaster's  and  commissary  buildings? — A.  I  have 
seen  them  often.    I  hardly  ever  go  in  there. 

Q.  Where  is  your  house? — A.  In  a  northeasterly  direction  from 
that. 

Q.  How  far  away? — A.  Something  like  halt  a  mile,  or  three- 
quarters.    Half  a  mile  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  you  were  living  at  the  time  of  this  shooting 
affray  ? — A.  That  i^  where  my  family  was. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  get  back  that  night? — A.  Which 
night  ? 

Q.  The  night  of  the  13th  of  August, — A.  I  didn't  get  back  at  all. 
I  went  out  to  my  dairy  about  3  miles  west  of  town.  I  left  about  6 
in  the  evening. 

Q.  And  went  out  to  your  dairy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  remained  at  the  dairy  all  night  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  until 
about  8  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Were  your  family  out  at  the  dairy? — A.  No,  sir;  my  family 
was  not  at  the  dairy. 

Q.  Was  that  a  usual  occurrence  for  you  to  go  out  and  remain  at 
the  dairy  overnight? — A.  Sometimes  I  would  and  sometimes  I  would 
go  home.  It  was  owing  to  my  labor.  Sometimes  I  had  right  unre- 
liable labor,  and  I  had  to  stay  there.  When  I  had  a  man  that  I 
could  depend  on  I  would  stay  at  home. 

Q.  About  how  often  did  it  happen  that  you  remained  at  the  dairy 
overnight? — A.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  I  remained  at  the  dairy 
overnight  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  were  there  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  that 
night. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  out  there  that  evening? — A.  The  even- 
ing of  the  13th? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  About  6  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  even  hear  of  the  firing  until  the  next  day  ? — 
A.  Not  until  my  wife  told  me  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  your  wife  the  next  morning? — ^A.  I  went 
on  home.    She  telephoned  me. 
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Q.  She  telephoned  you  what  had  happened  from  the  residence? — 
A.  From  the  residence,  from  the  family  home ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  how  far  is  your  house  where  she  was  overnight  from  the 

farrison  gate? — A.  Oh,  it  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  I  guess;  possi- 
ly  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  she  first  heard  of  the  firing? — ^A.  She 
heard  it,  talking  to  people  over  the  phone  in  town  the  next  morning. 
We  get  a  great  many  milk  orders  by  phone. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  in  town  tlie  next  morning? — ^A.  I  sup- 
pose 8  o'clock,  possibly. 

Q.  Were  people  already  assembling  on  the  streets  and  showing 
excitement? — A.  The  people  were  around  talking,  but  I  didn't  see 
anything  in  the  way  of  armed  men ;  but  they  were  just  around  and 
talking  and  figuring  on  what  was  best  to  do. 

Q.  At  what  .time  was  it  that  you  got  to  talking  in  such  a  way 
that  the  mayor  reprimanded  you  ? — A.  Possibly  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  I  gamed  a  little  more  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  do  that  the  mayor  took  exception  to? — 
A.  Well,  I  didn't  really  know  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to 
try  in  some  way  to  get  hold  of  the  guilty  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  try  to  get  together  some  armed  men  and  make 
an  attack  on  the  fort  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  foolishness.  I  did 
not  want  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  do  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  do? — A.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have 
the  governor  or  the  adjutant-general  send  some  militia  there  to  give 
us  protection.  I  thought  we  were  in  a  bad  state  of  affairs ;  I  thought 
we  ought  to  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of  another  attack. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  in  a  very  bad  way  about  the  soldiers,  and  what 
you  ought  to  do  about  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Swearing  pretty  loudly  about  it? — A.  I  might  have  made  use 
of  the  words  that  the  guilty  parties  ought  to  be  hung,  or  something 
like  that.    I  don't  know  what  I  said. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  what  you  said  was  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mayor,  and  to  lead  him  to  admonish  you  to  stop  talking  that 
way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  would  send  you  to  jail,  did  he  not? — A.  Possibly 
he  did.  If  he  did,  I  don't  remember  that.  He  may  have  looked  back 
as  he  went  off,  and  said  that. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  that  you  went  to  Crixell's  saloon  and 
saw  these  officers? — A.  I  don't  know  certainly,  but  it  was  between 
1.30  and  3  or  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  go  in  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  in  there  for  information. — A.  I  saw  them 
standing  in  there,  talking  to  Mr.  Crixell,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
chance  to  find  out  something  about  the  Evans  affair. 

Q.  You  went  in  simply  to  learn,  as  you  inquired  of  Mr.  Crixell, 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  or  had  done  about  the  Evans  matter? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Crixell  answered  that  he  did  not  think  they  were  going  to 
do  anything  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  That  he  had  not  heard  them  say? — A.  That  he  had  not  heard 
them  say  whether  they  were  going  to  do  something  about  it,  or  not. 
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Q.  And  then  you  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  either  officers  or 
men  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  town? — A.  If  they  did  not  make  some 
effort  to  catch  the  guilty  parties. 

Q.  If  they  did  not  make  some  effort.  Had  you  made  inquiry  of 
anybody  else  to  find  out  whether  they  were  making  efforts  to  find  out 
the  guilty  parties? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  out  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  place  to  find  out  if  they  had  done  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  narrated  everything  that  occurred  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  that  I  said, 
and  then  I  walked  out; 

Q.  They  did  not  say  anything  to  you  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
never  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  They  never  spoke  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Crixell  did  not  speak  to  them  at  all  ? — A.  He  turned  back 
to  wait  on  them,  and  I  walked  out  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  voung  man  by  the  name  of  Alonzo,  "  Kid  " 
Alonzo?— A.  "Kid  "Alonzo? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  several  Alonzos  there,  but  I  do  not  know  any 
man  of  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harry  Berger? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Belger? — A.  Harr>'  Beldon? 

Q.  Beldon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Harry  Beldon.  I  know  him  when  I 
see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  13th? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  it,  if  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  guns  at  your  residence,  or  at  the  dairy? — 
A.  Not  at  the  dairy,  t  have  two  or  three  old  rusty  guns  at  the  house 
that  I  don't  su])pose  have  been  fired  in  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Natus  that  night? — A.  Johnny  Natus? 

Q.  Yes;  a  brother  of  the  young  man  that  was  killed. — A.  He  is 
the  uncle  of  the  man  who  was  killed. 

Q.  The  uncle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  You  did  not  see  him  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  these  men  that  I  have  named  to  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question.  This  conversation  you  say  you  had  with 
Mr.  Crixell, 'and  you  turned  and  went  out.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Crixell 
again  after  that? — A.  I  saw  him  the  next  morning;  yes,  sir. 

Qi  Did  he  tell  you  then  what  remarks  had  been  made  by  the  of- 
ficers after  they  went  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  that  those  officers 
overheard  our  conversation,  and  he  said  that  Captain  Macklin  re- 
marked as  I  went  out  that  "  the  soldiers  would  fool  that  fellow  yet." 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  would  do  what? — A.  "  Surprise  that  fellow.'^ 
"  Surprise  that  fellow,"  were  the  words. 

Q.  That  is  what  Captain  Macklin  said  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what 
Crixell  said  to  me. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  talk  about  this  matter? — ^A.  With  Mr. 

Crixell? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  that  I  remember  of. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Just  one  word,  now.  Captain  Macklin  and  Captain  Lyon  were 
in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Captain  Macklin  and  Captain  Lyon  and 
Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  And  Lieutenant  Lawrason?  They  were  all  there  together? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  there  together,  as  you  saw  them,  and  as  you  went 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  should  they  make  any  remark  about  you  ?  Had  they  seen 
you  before? — A.  I  don't  know,  except  as  Mr.  Crixell  stated  that 
they  overheard  our  conversation. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  them  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  them 
verv  well.  I  had  sold  them  milk  very  often,  and  I  knew  them  all 
well. 

Q.  You  sold  milk  at  the. garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  delivered  them 
milk  every  day. 

Q.  Then  you  were  well  enough  acquainted  to  have  spoken  to 
them? — A.  They  were  drinking  there,  and  I  did  not  feel  like 
speaking  to  them.  I  thought  that  they  might  think  that  I  wanted 
to  come  in  and  get  a  drink  with  them,  and  I  did  not  speak  to  them. 

Q.  You  avoided  them? — A.  I  did  not  avoid  them;  I  just  stood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  counter. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  at  any  time  about  whether  they 
were  taking  any  steps  to  find  the  man  who  assaulted  Mrs  Evans? — 
A.  I  had  not  seen  them  to  say  anything  about  it.  If  I  had  seen 
them  I  would  have  mentioned  it  to  Captain  Lyon,  because  I  like 
him  very  well.  , 

Q.  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  had 
seen. 

Q.  Did  you  not  find  Lieutenant  Ijawrason  the  same  way? — A.  I 
had  very  little  acquaintance  with  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  And  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  I  never  saw  him  but  once  or  twice. 
Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose  came  out  to  my  dairy  farm  and 
hunted  several  times,  and  I  had  a  better  chance  to  know  him. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  there  before  this  affair  occurred  ?—x\..  Pos- 
sibly twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  days. 

Q.  In  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fort. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon  went  out  to  your  place,  hunt- 
ing; what  did  they  shoot? — A.  Birds. 

Q.  What  were  they? — A.  Birds;  doves.  They  kill  doves  at  that 
time  of  the  year. 

Q.  That  was  out  at  your  dairy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  dairy  farm. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why,  if  you  wanted  information  as  to 
what  they  were  doing  in  reference  to  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  party  in 
the  Evans  case,  you  should  not  have  made  inquiry  or  them? — A.  It 
only  occured  the  day  before,  and  I  never  saw  him  to  talk  with  him 
any  more,  excepting  that  evening  in  Crixwell's  saloon,  and  I  didn't 
feel  disposed  to  rush  in  and  ask  them  for  any  information  there. 

Q.  You  observed  that  the  people  generally,  in  conversation,  were  a 
good  deal  excited  over  the  matter  that  afternoon,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  right  smart  excitement  there. 
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Q.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  town? — A.  They  were  all  talking;  but 
I  never  heard  any  violent  talk  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anybody  making  threats  of  what  they  would 
do  to  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  steps  being  taken  by  any  of  the 
citizens  looKing  to  getting  rid  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  soldiers  coming 
there? — A.  Only  by  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  They  were  the 
only  people  that  objected  to  those  people  coming  there. 

Q.  They  were  opposed  to  their  coming? — A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Why  were  they  opposed  to  their  coming? — A.  Simply  because 
they  wanted  to  remain  there  themselves. 

Q.  They  liked  the  place  and  wanted  to  remain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  some  of  them  who  wanted  to  remain? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  thev? — A.  Sergeant  Case,  Sergeant  Rose,  Corporal 
McCarty,  Sergeant  iHuron — as  he  called  himself — and  a  number  of 
privates ;  I  do  not  remember  their  names  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Sergeant  Levic  ? — A.  I  knew  him  when  I  saw 
him ;  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  say  that  he  wanted  to  stay  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  hear  Huron  say  that  he  wanted  to  stay,  and 
others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  opposed  to  the  soldiers  coming? — A.  They  did 
all  the  kicking;  I  never  neard  anybody  kicking  but  them. 

Q.  Were  they  opposed  to  their  coming,  except  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  to  leave? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  They  had  no  objection  to  the  colored  soldiers? — A.  None  at  all, 
except  that  they  wantei  to  remain  there  themselves. 

Q.  They  likeid  the  post,  and  they  had  been  there  two  or  three  years, 
and  they  wanted  to  stay  longer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  Lieutenant 
Rich  say  that  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  United  States  to  soldier  in. 
I  heard  him  make  that  remark  more  than  once. 

Q.  You  heard  him  make  that  remark  more  than  once? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  more  than  once.  I  heard  him  make  that  remark  time  and  time 
again. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Rich? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Charles  Rich. 

Q.  What  company  was  he  in  ?— A.  Company  L. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  the  policemen  say  anything  about 
them  coming? — A.  No,  sir;  the  merchants  and  the  business  men  of 
Brownsville  wanted  the  colored  troops. 

Q.  They  wanted  them  to  come,  did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said 
they  spent  their  money  among  the  restaurants  and  among  the  mer- 
chants and  not  in  saloons,  and  they  wanted  them  for  that  reason. 
The  business  men  of  the  town  wanted  them.  I  heard  them  say  that 
often. 

Q.  You  yourself  wanted  them  to  come? — A.  Certainly  I  wanted 
them  to  come,  because  I  was  told  by  people — men  who  had  soldiered — 
that  they  were  good  milk  customers;  and  of  course  I  was  looking 
to  my  own  interests. 

Q.  You  were  figuring  on  the  milk  business  in  that  connection! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  sell  as  much  milk  as  possible. 
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Q.  Did  not  the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry  use  milk? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  used  it,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  the  pay  out  of  it. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  soldiers  use  any? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  the  pay  with  them? — A.  No  trouble  what- 
ever.   Captain  Lyon  paid  me  every  day  on  delivery. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  trouble  with  the  colored  soldiers  until  . 
this  Evans  matter,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  a  little  talk  of 
other  trouble  there,  but  it  didn't  interest  me  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  these  colored  soldiers  drunk  and  mis- 
behaving, did  you? — A.  I  can  not  say  I  never  saw  them  drunk.  I 
did  not  Know  whether  they  were  drunk  or  not.  I  saw  them  at  this 
saloon  kept  by  this  negro. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ? — A.  Away  down  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Q.  That  was  the  saloon  kept  by  Allison? — A.  A  negro;  I  never 
knew  his  name. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  keep  that  saloon  there? — ^A.  About  ten  or 
twelve  days,     i  don't  know,  really. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  were  paid  off? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  that  saloon  before  the  day  they 
were  paid  off? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  never  associated  with  the  col- 
ored troops;  I  did  with  the  white  ones,  but  never  with  the  colored 
ones. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  opened  this  saloon  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore the  firipg,  and  the  firing  occurred  on  Monday? — A.  He  held 
that  saloon  several  days  after  the  shooting  up  of  the  town. 

Q.  Several  days  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  soldiers  all  kept  in  the  reservation  after  this  shoot- 
ing?— A.  They  were  kept  inside,  but  I  saw  liquor  going  to  them 
nearly  every  day  from  that  saloon  as  I  would  be  passing. 

Q.  Being  sent  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  aid  not  See  them  going  to  the  saloon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  saw  was  beer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  being  carried  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  carried  to  the  soldiers  or  to  the 
officers? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  carried  to  the  men  on  guard,  on  duty 
there. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  drinking  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
saw  anybody  drinking  it;  but  I  saw  it  passed  through  the  fence  by 
some  of  those  Mexicans. 

Q.  Passed  through  the  fence  to  the  guards? — ^A.  To  the  guards 
on  duty ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  anybody  drunk  at  that  time,  was  there? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTHiONT  OF  JOSEPH  I..   CBIZELIb 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  are  of  French  descent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Your  name  is  French,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty -six  on  the  12ih  day  of  this 
month. 
Q.  Where  is  your  home? — ^A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there,  Mr.  Crixell? — A.  The  saloon 
business. 

Q.  Retail  and  wholesale,  or  retail  alone? — ^A.  Retail  and  whole- 
sale.   That  is,  wholesale  in  malt  liquors  and  retail  in  whiskies. 

Q.  Wholesale  in  malt  liquoi-s? — A.  Yes,  sir;  beer. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  the  agency  for  some  of  the  breweries? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Milwaukee,  Pabst,  and  the  San  Antonio  Brewing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  For  what  territory  have  you  the  agency? — A.  We  have  only 
Cameron  County. 

Q.  You  remember  what  we  call  the  "  Tate  occurrence  "  there  ? — 
A.  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  You  heard  of  that,  when  Mr.  Tate  was  claimed  to  have  struck 
a  colored  soldier  and  knocked  him  down  on  the  sidewalk — without 
our  going  into  the  details  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  saloon? — A.  On  Elizabeth  street,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth. 

Q.  On  the  west  side,  was  it,  or  on  the  east  side? — A.  On  the  west 
side. 

Q.  Just  across  from  what  is  known  as  the  Ruby  Saloon,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  just  across  the  street. 

Q.  Kept  by  Mr.  Tillman?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  something  stated  in  that  connection,  after  the 
colored  soldiers  came  there,  about  separate  bars  being  put  up  in  the 
saloons  for  them.  Did  you  have  a  separate  bar  in  your  saloon  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  rest  of  them  did.  There  were  two  saloons  that  kept 
no  separate  bars  for  them  at  all,  and  those  were  Weller's  saloon  and 
our  place. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  There  were  only  two  places  that  did  not 

{)ut  separate  bars  up  for  them,  and  those  were  our  saloon  and  W^el- 
er's.    Mr.  Weller  did  not  put  up  a  separate  bar,  either. 

Q.  You  had  it  understood  that  you  were  only  serving  the  citi- 
zens there,  did  vou,  and  not  colored  men  ? — A.  Wnen  thev  got  there, 
about  hall  an  hour  after  they  got  into  the  barracks,  tViere  was  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  came  into  the  place,  ten  or  twelve,  and  we  explained 
that  we  had  the  officers'  tradcj  and  at  the  time  there  were  some  officers 
in  the  back  of  the  saloon  drmking,  and  that  we  would  rather  have 
the  officers  there  than  the  soldiers,  and  that  we  were  satisfied  that 
they  would  rather  go  somewhere  else  and  drink  and  not  mix  up  with 
the  officers ;  so  that  they  took  it  in  good  nature  and  didn't  stop  there 
much  more. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  separate  bar?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  returning  to  the  Tate  incident,  you  knew  Captain  Mack- 
lin?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  patronize  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  first  day 
he  got  into  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  your  house  after  the  Tate  incident,  when 
that  matter  was  being  spoken  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WHiat  did  he  say  there,  if  anything,  as  to  the  result,  the  prob- 
able result,  of  such  conduct  by  the  citizens,  as  that  of  Mr.  Tate,  in 
striking  the  colored  soldier  and  knocking  him  down  with  a  pistol  ? — 
A.  On  the  13th,  between  2  and  4  o'cloclc  in  the  afternoon,  Captain 
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Hacklin  and  Captain  Lyon  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  came  into  the 
saloon,  and  they  asked  me  to  serve  them  three  gin  fizzes,  and. while  I 
was  mixing  up  the  drinks  he  asked  me,  he  says,  "  Joe,  have  you  ever 
heard  anyuiing  about  a  nigger  being  hit  over  the  head  with  a  six- 
shooter  around  here  lately  ?  '  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I  heard  a  little  about  it." 
He  said,  "Have  you  heard  the  particulars . about  it?"  I  said  the 
only  thing  I  heard  was  that  Mr.  Tate,  this  customs  officer,  hit  a 
nigger  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter  because  this  nigger  would 
not  give  the  sidewalk  to  some  ladies. 
Senator  Foraker.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

A.  (Continuing;)  I  told  them  that  I  had  heard  about  the  nigger 
being  hit  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter,  and  he  asked  me  if  ITxad 
heard  any  of  the  particulars,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Tate'had  hit  this.nigger  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter  because 
the  nigger  had  pushed  his  wife,  or  some  other  lady  that  was  with  him, 
off  of  the  sidewalk,  or  something  like  it.    Captain  Macklin  told  me 
then,  he  says,  "  Yes;  that  is  what  they  claim,  out,"  he  says,  "  Major 
Penrose  and  myself  have  investigated  this  thing  thoroughly,  and  we 
have  found  out  that  these  negro  soldiers  have  been  imposed  on  bj 
the  citizens  and  Federal  officers  of  this  town,"  he  says,  "  and  this 
thing  has  got  to  be  stopped."    He  says,  "  Now,  Joe,  suppose  these 
niggeK  would  jump  that  barracks  fence  and  shoot  this  damn  town 
up  any  of  these  nights,"    He  says,  "  We  could  not  prevent  it." 
Q-  Do  you  know  Mr.  Billingslev  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did' you  see  him  in  your  saloon  that  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  about  that  time.    Just  about  the  time  that  Captain  Macklin 
made  that  remark  Mr.  Billingsley  came  into  the  front  door  and 
called  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter  and  asked  me  to  shake  for 
the  drinks.    He  always  was  in  there  once  or  twice  a  day  and  wanted 
to  shake  dice  for  the  drinks.    I  did.    I  left  the  officers  at  one  end  of 
the  counter  and  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  counter,  where  Mr. 
Billingsley  was,  to  shake  with  him ;  and  when  we  got  through  shak- 
ing, and  I  was  putting  up  his  drink,  he  says,  "  Joe,  have  you  heard 
anything  about  Mrs.  Evans  being  assaulted  by  some  negro  soldier  ?  " 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  heard  something  about  it."    He  says,  "  Yes;  that  is 
bad."    Then,  of  course,  he  was  talldng  to  me  in  a  low  voice ;  he  says, 
"  Have  they  found  out  anything  about  this  fellow  ?     Have  they  found 
out  the  guilty  negro  ? "    I  says,  "  No ;  not  by  the  way  they  talk." 
And  then  he  says,  a  little  louder  than  what  he  was  talking  to  me  be- 
fore, he  says,  "  Yes ;  it  is  a  shame.    We  ought  not  to  allow  even  these 
white  officers  to  come  in  town.    They  are  just  as  bad  as  the  negroes ;  " 
and  he  walked  out.    Of  course,  after  he  walked  out,  I  walked  right 
back   to  where   the  officers  were  drinking,  and   Captain  Macklin 
looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  then  he  turned  around  and  looked  at 
Captain  Lyon  and  said  something  low,  that  I  couldn't  hear,  and  he 
looked  at  me  again,  and  he  says,  "  Yes ;  these  niegers  will  surprise 
this  fellow  yet,"  now  referring  to  Mr.  Billingsley,  who  had  just 
walked  out* 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  was  in  my 
saloon. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  shooting  that  you  heard? — A.  I  heard  the 
first  shooting  towards  the  barracks,  towards  the  post. 
Q-  Which  way,  what  direction? — ^A.  Well,  in  tne  same  direction, 

8.  Doc.  402.  60-1 ,  pt  6 30 
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only  coming  closer  every  time;  every  minute  closer  down  towards 
town. 

Q.  In  the  town,  from  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  place  is  on  Elizabeth  street  between  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  west  side  of  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street. 

Q.  And  directly  opposite  what  is  known  as  the  Ruby  Saloon? — 
A.  Tillman's  saloon,  or  the  Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  That  is  kept  by  Mr.  Tillman?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  Did  Tillman  have  two  saloons  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  one. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Allison? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  started  his  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it,  Mr.  Crixell  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure ;  those  streets  are 
all  to  pieces  in  that  part  of  the  town.  It  is  right  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  reservation.  It  is  about  three  or  four  blocks  from  the  gate  of  the 
post. 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  than  three  or  four  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  more 
than  four;  it  may  be.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
town.    I  have  been  there. 

Q.  One  block  would  bring  it  to  Washington  and  two  blocks  to 
Adams,  and  Jefferson  street  would  be  three  blocks  and  Monroe  would 
be  four. — A.  Yes,  sir;  four  or  five  blocks  up  that  way. 

Q.  Up  along  what  is  known  as  Garrison  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  Mr.  Allison  bought  his  supplies 
from  for  his  saloon  ? — A.  He  bought  them  from  me  and  my  brother. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  that  he  started  his  saloon? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  WHien  was  that? — ^A.  He  started  his  saloon  on  the  8th,  I  believe; 
from  the  7th  to  the  8th.  I  got  the  license ;  that  is,  I  paid  the  license 
for  him  myself.    He  got  the  license  then. 

Q.  Pay  day  was  on  the  11th,  Saturday? — A.  He  was  getting  ready 
to  open ;  I  know  that. 

Q.  You  got  the  license  for  him,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  the 
license  ahead  of  time,  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  You  have  two  kinds  of  licenses  in  Brownsville,  one  for  malt 
liquors,  and  one  for  liquor? — A.  For  him? 

Q.  No;  for  anybody. — A.  He  only  got  a  license  for  beer,  for  malt 
liquor. 

Q.  And  you  supplied  him  with  beer,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with 
the  beer. 

Q.  Did  he  continue  there  any  time  after  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A.  Well,  on  the  14th  he  sent  us  a  little  note  to  say  that  some  Mexican 
policeman  had  been  there  and  given  him  warning  to  close  up. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  note? — A.  I  haven't  got  it  with  me.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  at  the  house,  but  I  haven't  got  it  with  me. 

Q.  State  what  it  was? — A.  He  told  us  that  som«  Mexican  officer 
had  given  him  orders  to  close  his  place  of  business  uj),  and  he  thought 
that  he  had  just  as  much  right  as  anybody  else  to  keep  his  business 
open,  because  he  had  paid  his  license,  and  he  had  his  license  to  run, 
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and  he  wouldn't  close  up.  So  that  my  brother  and  myself  took  a 
hack,  a  carriage,  and  went  Hpto  see  him,  and  as  we  got  there,  my 
brother  asked  him,  he  says,  "What's  the  matter,  Allison?"  He  says, 
"  Well,  a  Mexican  officer  came  up  here  and  commanded  me  to  close 
my  place  of  business,  and  I  will  not  close  it,  because  I  have  paid  my 
license."  He  was  mad  about  it.  I  says,  "  But  you  ought  to  close  up. 
We  are  all  closed  up.  Mayor  Combe  gave  us  orders  to  close  up  to-day 
on  account  of  the  shooting,  and  he  is  afraid  the  people  will  drink 
liquor,  and  you  had  better  close  up."  He  finally  decided  to  agree  to 
close  up  the  place.    But  he  opened  up  the  next  day. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  you  supply  him  with  beer? — A.  That 
same  day  he  sent  for  a  case  or  two  of  whisky,  and  the  next  day  he 
sent  for  beer,  and  on  the'  third,  I  believe,  he  was  arrested  and  put  in 
jail,  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Allison  about  this  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  That  same  day,  on  the  14th,  when  me  and  my  brother 
went  to  see  him,  I  asked  him  where  he  was  the  night  before  during  the 
shooting,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  just  getting  ready  to  lay  down, 
and  he  showed  me  where  he  had  a  cot  there,  in  a  little  room,  when 
he  heard  the  shooting.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  did  you  do  ?  "  He 
says,  "Nothing;  I  just  laid  down."  He  says,  "I  thought  it  was 
firecrackers." 

Senator  Foraker.  He  thought  it  was  what? 

A.  (Continuing.)  He  says,  "  I  thought  it  was  firecrackers."  I 
says,  "  It  surprises  me,  Allison,  that  it  sounded  to  you  like  firecrack- 
ers, seeing  that  you  have  told  me  that  you  have  been  in  the  Army  six- 
teen years,  and  I  don't  think  that  shots,  especially  the  way  they  were 
shooting,  would  have  sounded  like  firecrackers  to  an  old  soldier." 
He  just  laughed,  you  know,  and  he  said  that  the  house  was  closed  up 
and  he  couldn't  hear  it  well.  He  said,  "  I  just  knew  it  was  shots." 
I  says.  "Yes;  you  know  more  than  that;  you  know  where  those 
shots  came  from  and  what  was  going  on."  He  says,  "  Well,  I  don't 
know.  Every  shot  sounds  alike  to  me.  I  am  not  much  of  an  ex- 
pert." I  says,  "  Sixteen  years  in  the  Army,  and  you  couldn't  tell 
what  it  was !  "  He  says,  "  Yes ;  but  I  didn  t  pay  much  attention  to 
it  anyhow."  He  savs,  "  Well,  they  didn't  shoot  up  your  place,  did 
they  ?  "  I  says,  "  iS^o."  He  says,  "  Mr.  Cri.xell,  they  didn't  shoot 
up  your  place,  did  they  ?  "  I  says,  "  No ;"  and  he  says,  "  It  is  all 
right,  then.     From  now  on  I  would  advise  you  to  be  on  the  watch." 

Q.  Now,  j'our  brother's  place,  what  was  the  location  of  that? — 
A.  My  brother  that  was  there  with  me  that  day  is  at  the  same  place 
as  I  am.  We  are  in  partnership.  There  is  another  brother  who  is 
at  another  place. 

Q.  That  is  down  at  the  Market  plaza  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  talk- 
ir^  now  about  my  brother  that  is  in  partnership  with  me  in  this  place. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  shooting  you  were  in  your  place,  and  you  say 
you  heard  the  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  in  your  own  way  what  you  heard  of  those  shots,  and 
saw. — A.  Well,  it  was  a  very  quiet  night,  that  night  of  the  13th,  not 
many  people  out  in  the  saloons,  and  I  had  in  my  place  of  business  in 
the  back  part  a  billiard  room,'  and  there  was  Mr.  Martin  Hanson,  a 
contractor  there,  and  Edward  Daugherty,  assistant  postmaster  there, 
and  Leo  Wise,  a  commission  merchant  there,  and  Mr.  Shannon.  I 
do  not  know  Shannon's  first  name.    There  were  these  there  and 
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myself.    We  were  playing  pitch,  sitting  back  down  there,  playing  for 
the  drinks, 

Q.  V.'ell,  a  good  many  have  done  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  playing  pitch  there  for  the  drinks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  believe  that  it  was  about  ten  minutes  to  12  that  I 
heard  four  or  five  shots.    I  got  up  from  the  table,  ready  to  throw  my 
cards  down  on  the  table,  and  I  saj's,  "  There  is  some  shooting,  boys, 
and  Martin  Hanson  told  me,  he  says,  "  Joe,  go  ahead  and  play  your 
game;  that  is  nothing  but  torpedoes." 

Senator  Foii,\ker.  Torpedoes? 

The  Witness.  Torpedoes;  yes,  sir.  I  picked  up  my  cards  again 
and  sat  down,  and  just  as  I  was  abotit  to  play  a  card,  here  comes 
about  ten  or  more  shots,  one  after  another,  and  t'hen,  of  course,  we  all 
got  up,  and  I  says,  "  That  is  not  torpedoes,"  I  says,  "  That  is  United 
States  rifles;"  judging  by  the  direction  and  the  sound  of  the  shots. 
So  that  we  ran  to  the  front  door  of  the  saloon,  and,  of  course,  by  that 
time  there  was  shooting  all  the  time.  So  I  told  my  porter,  1  says, 
"  Joe,  let's  close  the  doors  up  quick."  Right  in  front  of  my  place,  at 
Tillman's  place,  the  Euby,  thei-e  was  a  bartender  and  four  or  five 
other  parties  standing  right  at  the  sidewalk,  and  I  hollered  at  them, 
and  I  says,  "  Close  up  your  doorr.  boys,  here  comes  the  niggers. 
Blow  out  your  lights."  t\Tiile  the  rest  of  the  fellows  with  me  helijed 
me  out  closing  up  the  doors,  I  told  them,  "  Put  out  the  lights,"  and  I 
went  to  the  safe,  and  locked  the  safe,  and  went  to  the  register  and  got 
the  money  out  of  the  register  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  There  was 
one  light  left  at  one  end  of  the  counter,  and  I  ran  to  the  drawer  and 
pulled  open  the  drawer,  and  I  had  two  six-shooters  there,  and  I  gave 
one  to  Mr.  Hanson  and  one  I  kept.  By  that  time  Louis  Cowen  came 
in  the  restaurant.  A  Chinaman  has  a  restaurant  in  connection  with 
the  saloon  in  the  next  place  to  us,  and  Louis  Cowen  came  and  asked 
me  for  one  of  the  six-shooters.  He  says,  "  I  want  to  go  home."  He 
said  that  his  wife  and  children  were  there,  and  he  says,  "  I  am  afraid 
something  will  happen  to  them."  I  said,  "  You  haven't  any  business 
out  in  the  street  now.  If  you  go  out  you  will  get  hurt.  In  the  first 
place,  I  haven't  any  more  six-shooters  than  the  one  I  have  now  and 
the  one  that  I  gave  Mr.  Hanson."  So  I  told  my  porter  to  put  the 
lamplight  out,  and  I  called  all  of  them  to  go  with  me  upstairs,  and  I 
says,  "Let's  go  upstairs;  I  believe  we  are  safer  up  there."  To  go 
upstairs  we  had  to  go  out  in  the  yard  and  take  the  back  stairs,  and 
we  went  upstairs,  and  the  shooting  was  growing  nearer  every  minute, 
and  was  right  close  then.  We  could  hear  the  shooting  from  the  back 
alley  of  the  Ruby  Saloon,  somewehere  near  the  Tillman  saloon,  the 
Euby. 

Q.  That  is  the  Tillman  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Ruby.  When 
we  were  up  there  I  heard  the  telephone  downstairs  ringing,  and  I 
thought  it  was  my  brother,  who  lives  about  eight  or  ten  bloocs  from 
our  place  of  business,  so  that  I  told  the  boys  up  there,  "  You  just 
wait  a  minute,  I  am  going  downstairs;  I  believe  my  brother  is 
trying  to  get  me  at  the  phone."  I  went  to  the  phone  and  asked 
who  it  was,  and  Mr.  Frank  Kibbe  answered  me,  the  city  attorney. 
He  answered  me,  and  asked  me,  he  says,  "  Joe,  what  is  all  that  shoot- 
ing?" I  said,  "The  niggers  are  shooting  up  the  town."  He  says. 
"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?"  I  says,  "I  don't  know."  By 
that  tune  the  shooting  was  pretty  close,  and  I  just  dropped  the 
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receiver  and  ran  back  upstairs,  and  when  I  was  going  upstairs  the 
crowd  that  I  had  up  there,  the  crowd  of  four  or  five  fellows,  was 

t"ust  coming  down  again,  so  that  we  went  in  the  saloon  again,  in  the 
lar.  And  then  the  shooting  was  all  over;  it  was  a  very  few  shots 
before  it  was  all  over.  I  heard  a  few  voices  outside  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  recognized  Doctor  Combe's  voice,  and  I  told  the  boys,  I  says, 
"  Boys,  this  is  Doctor  Combe  outside."    I  went  to  the  door. 

Q.  That  was  the  mayor  of  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mayor.  I 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  up  the  door  for  him,  and  I  said, 
"  Light  a  light."  So  they  lighted  a  light,  and  Doctor  Combe  came 
in  with  his  brother  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jose  Garza,  a  dray- 
man, there,  and  Policeman  Calderon.  Doctor  Combe  had  a  Win- 
chester in  his  hand.  He  said,  "  Joe,  put  this  up ;  I  just  took  it 
away  from  this  fellow,"  or  something  like  that.  As  soon  as  I  got 
the-  gun  in  my  hands  I  recognized  the  Winchester,  and  I  says, 
"  This  Winchester  is  from  my  brother's  place."  He  gave  it  to  me, 
and  being  then  that  we  didn't  know  but  what  the  same  parties  that 
had  been  doing  the  shooting  were  going  to  go  to  shooting  again, 
I  went  to  work  it,  thinking  it  woula  be  better  than  a  six-shooter  to 
protect  myself  with,  and  found  there  was  one  old  empty  cartridge 
m  it,  and  the  shift  would  not  work  it  out. 

Q.  What  was  that  that  would  not  work  it  out? — That  is  the 
cartridge  extractor  ?j— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  much  about  a  Win- 
chester. You  know,  of  course,  after  you  fire  a  shot  you  have  got  to 
work  the 

Senator  Foraker.  The  bolt? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  to  extract  the  empty  shell. 

Bj'  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  would  not  extract  the  empty  cartridge  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  had  one  old  cartridge  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  old 
cartridge,  an  empty  shell,  and  there  was  no  more  in  it,  either. 

Q.  Did  you  go  across  to  the  Ruby  Saloon  after  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
"WTien  Doctor  Combe  gave  me  that  gun  he  told  me  to  close  up  and  not 
to  open  up  the  saloon  any  more,  and  I  says,  "  No ;  I  am  going  to  close 
up."  I  didn't  feel  like  keeping  open  the  saloon  nohow  any  more. 
So  I  closed  up  and  went  across  the  street  and  found  out  the  bar- 
tender was  killed,  and  I  found  a  fellow  there,  Preciado,  a  newspaper 
man,  and  he  says,  "  Mr.  Crixell,  I  am  wounded."  I  says,  "  You  are 
wounded?"  He  says,  "  Yes."  Then  he  showed  me  that  he  had  a  lit- 
tle blood  on  the  edge  of  his  cuff,  of  his  hand,  and  I  started  to  see  if 
it  hurt  him,  to  see  where  he  was  shot,  and  I  asked  him  where  he  was 
shot,  and  he  said,  "  I  don't  know."  I  pressed  him  all  round  [indi- 
cating] and  it  didn't  hurt  him,  and  I  said,  "  Take  your  coat  off,"  and 
he  took  his  coat  off,  and  I  couldn't  see  blood,  any  more.  Then  he  took 
me  to  a  little  place  where  he  was  sitting,  where  he  got  this  shot,  and  I 
seen  it  next  day.  He  showed  me  where  he  was  standing  and  there  was 
a  few  drops  of  blood.  He  says,  "  This  comes  from  me  and  I  am  bound 
to  be  hurt  somewhere."  Finally,  I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
and  I  thought  that  he  was  not  hurt.  Then  I  went  to  get  the  under- 
taker to  fix  up  the  body  of  the  bartender.  Mr.  Tillman  asked  me  to, 
and  I  had  to  do  it.  In  the  morning  I  found  that  Preciado  had  jrot 
hit  in  the  hand,  and  through  his  coat  and  vest.  I  seen  him  next  day, 
the  next  morning.    That  night  I  couldn't  find  the  wound  at  all. 
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Q.  Did  you,  the  next  day,  see  some  of  the  places  that  were  shot 
into? — A,  Yes,  sir.  I  seen  the  Miller  Hotel,  I  seen  the  building 
where  Mr.  Jim  Wells's  lawyer's  office  is.  and  I  seen  the  Cowen  resi- 
dence, and  I  heard  about  ot&er  places,  but  I  never  did  go  to  see  them. 

Q.  Your  own  place  was  not  shot  into  at  all,  was  it? — A.  Well, 
next  morning  when  I  got  up,  I  went  to  the  saloon,  and  there  was  a 
shot  in  one  of  the  posts  on  the  sidewalk,  but  by  the  time  that  I  went 
there  there  was  a  crowd  there,  and  they  claimed  that  it  was  a  buUet 
in  the  post,  but  I  never  did  pay  much  attention  to  it.  There  was  a 
bullet  hole  in  the  post  there.  I  don't  know  how  long  afterwards  it 
was,  but  Lieutenant  Leckie  went  there  and  got  the  bullet  out,  and 
they  told  me  that  him  or  somebody  else  worked  at  the  hole  and  got 
some  pieces  of  shell. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  of  the  jacket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  jacket. 

Q.  Thesteel  iacket?— A.  The  steel  jacket. 

Q.  And  of  the  lead  bullet? — A,  And  of  the  lead  bullet.  But  I 
didn't  see  anything  of  that. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't 
present  when  it  was  taKen  out. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  people  come  into  your  place  of  business  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  us  if  you  ever  heard  any  threats  of  violence 
made  by  any  citizens  of  Brownsville  against  the  colored  soldiers. — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Before  the  white  soldiers  left  there,  especially  among  tlie  busi- 
ness part  of  the  people;  that  is,  among  the  restaurants  and  all  that? — 
A.  Of  course  they  said  plain  and  out  that  they  preferred  the  white 
soldiers  to  the  colored  soldiers,  because  they  could  not  handle  the 
nijrgers  and  the  white  soldiers  together  very  Avell,  and  that  thej'  would 
rather  have  the  white  soldiers  than  the  nigger  soldiers:  but  not  mak- 
ing remarks  meaning — that  is,  not  showing  any  prejudice  against  the 
negroes  at  all ;  only  that  they  would  rather  have  the  white  soldiers  in 
pr(^ference  to  the  nigger  soldiers. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  threats  of  any  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  this  shooting,  immediately  following  the  shoot- 
ing, in  hearing  persons  speaking  of  the  shooting,  did  you  hear  any 
other  expression  of  opinion  formed  but  what  it  was  the  colored  sol- 
diers who  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  Oh,  everybody  generally 
claimed  that  the  nigger  soldiers  had  done  it. 

Q.  Right  at  the  time,  that  was  the  universal  expression  there  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  different  opinion  expressed  by  anyone 
there  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  soldiers  there  that  night  at  all? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  men  who  were  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  heard  the  firing? — A.  I  onl}'  heard,  and  of  course 
noted  the  direction. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  You  heard  the  firing,  and  you  said.  "  There 
are  the  nigger  soldiers  shooting  up  the  town  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  even  know  where  the  firing  was  located  at  the 
time,  did  you? — A.  Well,  of  course  that  is  what  I  said  at  the  time. 
Under  oath  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  the  nigger  soldiers ;  but  out- 
side of  that  I  could  put  my  neck  on  it  that  it  was  the  nigger  soldiers. 

Q.  Yes;  you  had  no  doubt  in  your  own  mind,  from  the  very  first, 
that  it  was  the  negro  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  know  it. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  it  was  the  negro  soldiers  shooting  up  the 
town  before  you  had  seen  anybody  or  neard  from  anybody  ? — A. 
Simply,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  an  officer  claims  that  he  can  not 
prevent  his  men  if  he  knows  that  something  like  that  can  happen, 
and  goes  and  makes  it  public,  it  is  very  sure  that  something  like  that 
can  be  done.    , 

Q.  Yes.  The  remark  that  Captain  Macklin  made  in  your  saloon  on 
that  afternoon,  that  they  could  not  keep  these  soldiers  from  jumping 
over  the  wall  and  shootmg  up  the  town,  came  back  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  came  back  to  you  when  you  heard  this  firing? — ^A.  Not 
exactly  that  only. 

Q.  Well? — A.  But  the  amount  of  the  shots,  and  the  sound  of  the 
shots,  and  the  direction  where  the  shots  came  from. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  sound  of  the  shots  that  was  pecu- 
liar?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  from  high-power  rifles,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  Krag  rifle  is  a  high-power  rifle,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
thev  are,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  two  of  them  in  Brownsville. 

0-  Only  two  of  them? — A.  I  say  I  don't  think  there  are  more  than 
two  or  three  there. 

Q.  Two  or  three?  Who  has  those  Krag  rifles  there? — A.  Well, 
what  do  j'ou  call  the  Krag? 

Q.  The  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles — the  rifles  that  the  soldiers  had 
before  they  got  the  Springfields. — A.  Oh,  nobody  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Xobody  has  any? — A.  Nobody  that  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Blalock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Q.  Does  he  not  have  a  Krag  rifle  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
Krag  rifles  in  Brownsville? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  say  that  you  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  know  the  Winchester  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  high-power  rifle? — A.  Any  time,  I  can  tell  a  bullet 
fired  from  a  Winchester,  and  one  fired  from  a  high-power  rifle. 

Q.  That  is,  you  can  distinguish  between  the  report  of  a  Winches- 
ter and  a  Springfield  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  a  Springfield  fired  before? — A.  Lots  of 
times,  in  target  shooting. 

Q.  At  target  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  target  shooting  with  the  Springfield  ? — A.  Eight 
there  at  Brownsville,  just  a  few  miles  from  town  and  sometimes  at 
the  post,  back  in  the  post. 

Q.  Was  that  target  shooting  back  in  the  post  with  Springfields? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  back  of  the  quarters. 
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Q.  I  understand;  back  of  the  administration  buildings? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Over  towards  the  dry  lagoon  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  any  target  practice  over  there  with  Spring- 
fields? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  practice  there  the  year  before  with  Krags,  in  1905. 
Now,  did  you  hear  any  target  practice  there  in  1906  ? — A.  Last  year  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  heard  it  at  Point  Isabel,  where  they  had  target 
practice. 

Q.  At  Point  Isabel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  last  year. 

Q.  And  you  can  tell  the  difference,  when  you  near  it,  between  the 
report  of  a  Krag  and  a  Springfield? — ^A.  A  Springfield  or  a  Krag? 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Springfield  and  the  Win- 
chester ? — A.  It  has  a  sharper  sound. 

Q.  The  Springfield  has  the  sharper  sound? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  heard  a  good  many  shots,  evidently.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  the  first  shots  you  heard  that  night  sounded  like? — 
A.  It  sounded  like  a  Springfield,  or  a  high-power  diot. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  has  just  testified  to-day,  or  yesterday,  that  they 
were  pistol  shots.  Does  that  affect  your  impression? — A.  That  is 
Mayor  Combe's  evidence,  you  know.    I  am  giving  mine. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  That  is  Mayor  Combed  evidence.  I  am 
giving  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  right.  I  want  to  know  if  his  opinion  woidd  affect  yours 
in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  clear  in  your  own  mind  about 
that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  as  clear  about  that  as  you  are  about  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  negro  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  have  anybody  tell  you  that  they  were 
nefiTO  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  knew  it  from  the  start? — ^A.  Yes;  from  my  estima- 
tion. ■      _ 

Q.  Yes ;  I  understand ;  that  is  your  opinion. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  in  your  saloon  when  this  happened? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  who  were  there  with  you  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Martin  Hanson. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  Hanson,  what  does  he  do  ? — ^A.  He  is  a  contractor 
there. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  one? — ^A.  Edward  Daugherty,  he  is  our 
assistant  postmaster. 

Q.  Who  else? — ^A.  Mr.  Leo  Wise. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  that  name? — A.  W-i-s-e. 

Q.  And  then  who  else? — A.  Mr.  Shannon. 

Q.  What  were  yon  playing? — ^A.  Pitch. 

Q.  Pitch? — it.  Yes;  seven-up. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  on  the  game? — ^A.  Money,  yes;  to  pay 
for  the  drinks — just  the  same. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  playing? — A.  We  sat  there,  I  suppose, 
since  9  or  10  o  clock. 

Q.  From  9  or  10  o'clock  to  the  time  the  shooting  began  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Louis  Cowen  there? — A.  Louis  Cowen  came  in  there 
after  the  shooting  started,  from  the  restaurant  door. 
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Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Louis  Cowen  that  evening  before  he  came  in 
then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  your  saloon  at  all? — ^A.  I  had  seen  him  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  first,  that  night? — ^A.  That  night,  I 
don't  recoUect. 

Q.  He  had  not  been  in  your  saloon  that  night  at  all,  so  far  as  you 
can  recall  ? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
when  he  came  in? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you,  because  when  I 
seen  him  was  exactly  when  the  shooting  was  going  on,  and  I  was 
excited  enough  not  to  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  much  time  to  pay  attention  to  anybody? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  remember  that  he  came  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  six-shooter? — 
A.  Yes ;  he  wanted  to  go  home. 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He  had 
a  package  of  sandwiches  from  the  restaurant,  and  he  asked  me  for  a 
half  pint  of  whisky. 

Q.  He  asked  you  for  a  half  pint  of  whisky  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  on  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  That  was  while  the  firing  was  going  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  just 
took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  collect  for  it. — ^A.  No,  sir.  Yes ;  I  believe 
he  did  pay  me. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  beer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  a  package  of  sandwiches,  and  he  wanted  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  a  six-shooter? — A.  He  had  two  bottles  of  beer  that  he 
had  bought  at  Weller's  saloon,  being  that  he  drinks  Budweiser  or 
Schlitz,  that  I  don't  keep.  He  told  me  the  next  day  that  he  had  two 
bottles  of  beer. 

Q.  Then  did  he  leave  your  place  when  you  gave  him  the  whisky  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  stayed  right  there  until  tfie  shooting  was  all  over.  I 
wouldn't  let  him  go. 

Q.  He  did  what? — A.  I  wouldn't  let  him  out  until  the  shooting  was 
all  over. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  let  him  out  until  the  shooting  was  over  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  very  anxious  to  go  home  while  the  shooting  was  in 
progress.  Did  that  anxiety  continue  after  the  shooting  was  over? — 
A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Did  he  go  home  immediately  after  the  shooting  was  over? — ^A.  I 
don't  know ;  I  can't  tell  you.  After  the  shooting  was  over  there  was 
a  big  crowd  there  in  the  street. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  was  over  you  opened  your  doors  and  let 
everybody  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  went  out  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  go  upstairs  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Judge  Parks  coming  around  there 
later  looking  for  Mr.  Cowen ;  trying  to  find  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw 
Judge  Parks  a  few  minutes  after  the  shooting  was  over,  and  he  told 
me  Siat  Louis  Cowen's  house  was  all  shot  up  to  pieces. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  looking  for  Louis  Cowen? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
lie  didn't  say  anything  to  me  about  looking  for  Louis  Cowen. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  if  you  knew  where  Louis  Cowen  could  have 
been? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  told  him.  I  said,  "This  shooting  caught 
him  rightat  my  place,  and  I  locked  him  up  there." 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  locked  him  up  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said, 
•*  The  shooting  caught  him  right  at  my  place,  and  I  kept  him  there." 

Q.  Right  aft^r  the  shooting;  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  shooting,  this  was,  was  it  not? — A.  It  wasn't  that  much; 
maybe  twenty  minutes." 

Q.  Where  were  you,  in  your  own  saloon  or  across  at  the  Ruby 
Saloon? — A.  Across  at  the  Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  You  were  across  at  the  Ruby  Saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was 
across  at  the  Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  There  was  a  pretty  good  crowd  around  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Louis  Cowen  in  that  crowd  ? — A.  If  I  did,  I  didn't 
notice  him. 

Q.  Now,  this  was  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  Captain  Macklin 
and  Captain  Lyon  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  came  together  into  your 
saloon,  as  I  understand  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Later  than  1  or  2  o'clock,  but  not  later  than  5? — A.  Not  later 
than  4. 

Q.  Not  later  than  4  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  And  they  came  in  and  ordered  some  drinks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  order? — A.  A  gin  fizz  each. 

Q.  They  each  wanted  a  gin  fizz  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sold  it  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  drank  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  they  were  there  getting  their  gin  fizzes,  and  while 
you  were  waiting  on  them,  Mr.  Billingsley  came  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  called  you  to  one  side? — A.  No,  sir;  he  just  called  me  to 
the  other  end  of  the  counter. 

Q.  To  the  other  end  of  the  counter? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  them  ? — A.  Twenty-four  feet. 

Q.  Twenty-four  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  not  exactly  on 
one  end.  'fhey  were  about  one-third  of  the  way — that  is,  taking 
two-thirds  of  the  counter,  they  were  separated  from  Mr.  Billingsley. 

Q.  Did  he  call  you  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  up  there  he  asked  you  what  these  officers 
were  doing,  or  going  to  do,  about  finding  out  who  assaulted  Mrs. 
Evans? — A.  Well,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  found  out  anything  through 
them  about  if  they  had  found  out  who  was  the  guilty  nigger. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  found  out  through  them 
whether  they  had  found  out  who  was  the  guiltv  negro? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  firnt  time  you  had  seen  Sir.  Billingsley  that  day? — 
A.  The  first  time  I  had  seen  him  that  day. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  excited? — A.  Not  until  I  told  him  that  there 
was  nothing  done  yet,  by  the  officers'  talk. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  talk  at  all  with  these  officers  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  just  had  talked  to  them. 

Q.  About  the  Evans  matter? — A.  A  bout  .the  Evans  matter? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  in  connection.  When  he  asked  me  about  this 
nigger  being  hit  over  the  head,  and  all  that,  in  connection  with  that 

Q.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  Evans  matter.    Did  you  have  any 
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talk  with  these  officers  about  the  Evans  assault  before  Mr.  Billings- 
ley  came  in? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  we  had  touched  that  point — 
that  is,  to  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  it  at  all? — A.  I  believe  Captain  Macklin 
did  mention  something  about  it. 

Q.  About  the  Evans  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Crixell,  when  you  came  back  to  them 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  they  at  that  time  did  not  know  anj'^thing 
about  the  Evans  matter;  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  fort  untu 
Mayor  Combe  went  to  the  fort  to  see  Major  Penrose,  about  half  past 
6  in  the  evening? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  paper  that  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Major  Penrose  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  that  evening? — A.  That  they  did  not  Imow  anything? 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  these  officers 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  Evans  matter? — ^A.  No;  I  know 
that  they  did  know. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  did  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  knew? — A.  Simply  because  they 
were  in  the  saloon  before  that,  just  after  Captain  Macklin  got  in  from 
the  hike. 

Q.  From  where;  the  heights? — A.  Yes;  from  out  on  the  hike;  that 
is,  he  went  out  of  the  Jtown  on  a  march. 

Q.  They  went  out  on  a  practice  march,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  just  as  they  got  in  they  came  in  my  saloon,  and  everybody  was 
talking  about  this  matter  already. 

Q.  Early  Monday  morning? — A.  Not  early.  He  got  in  just  about 
12  o'clock. 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the  time  he 
got  in. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  officer  of  the  day  that  day,  was  he  not? — 
A.  He  went  in  as  officer  of  the  day  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  he  wearing  his  sword  and  his  revolver  and  his  sash  and 
belt  that  day? — A.  I  believe  he  had  his  sword  on. 

Q.  When  he  was  down  in  the  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  usual,  for  an  officer  of  the  day,  to  wear  his  sword  and 
revolver  and  belt  and  sash  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  He  came  dressed  that  way  down  to  yorr  saloon? 

Senator  Warren.  I  submit,  Senator,  that  the  witness  has  not  said 
that  he  came  into  his  saloon  with  his  sword  and  sash  on.  He  simply 
said  that  he  had  on  a  sword. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  on  his  sword  and  sash,  and 
I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  his  sword  on. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  was  officer  of  the  day.  He  wore  his  sword  and  he  wore  his 
sash,  also? — A.  That  is  something  I  don't  know,  whether  they  have 
to  wear  it  or  not. 

Q.  When  he  was  in  there  with  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  Captain 
Lyon,  did  he  have  on  his  sword  and  belt  and  sash  and  revolver  ? — 
A.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? — ^A.  He  may  have. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  this  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th? — A.  I  am 
sure  of  it. 

Q.  After  the  Evans  matter,  and  before  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  when  they  were  in 
there  about  the  Evans  matter? — ^A.  Yes;  just  as  I  stated  before;  I  am 
not  sure  if  we  talked  about  that  matter  or  not,  but  I  think  we  did. 

Q.  You  have  undertaken  to  give  us  the  conversation  you  did  have, 
and  it  related  solely  to  the  Tate  matter? — ^A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  You  narrated  the  conversation  you  did  have,  in  answer  to  Sena- 
tor Warner's  questions,  and  that  conversation  related  only  to  the  Tate 
matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  especially. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  us,  when  you  told  Senator  Warner  about  it, 
anything  about  the  Evans  matter? — A.  I  am  not  saying  that  yet, 
either. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  you  are  saying  now  that  you  had  some 
conversation A.  I  say  maybe  I  did.    I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  when  Mr.  Billingsley  asked  you  what  you  had 
found  out,  you  told  him  that  you  did  not  think  that  they  had  done 
anything?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  add  that  you  did  not  think  they  were  going  to  do  any- 
thing?— A.  No,  sir.     I  said  I  did  not  think  they  had  done  anything. 

Q.  Mr.  Billingsley  immediately  then  made  another  remark  to  you 
and  left  the  saloon  ? — ^A.  That  is  all  the  remark  he  made. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  He  says  this  way.  He  says, "  It  is  a  shame;" 
he  says,  "  We  ought  not  even  to  allow  the  white  odicers  in  town ;  they 
are  just  as  bad  as  the  niggers." 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  in  a  pretty  loud  tone? — ^A.  Not  too  loud,  but 
loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  it. 

Q.  Loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  it? — A.  And  they  heard  it. 

Q.  He  said  it  as  if  he  wanted  them  to  hear  it? — A.  I  don't  think  he 
wanted  them  to  hear.  He  did  talk  a  little  louder  than  the  rest  of  the 
conversation. 

Q.  He  showed  a  good  deal  of  ill  temperj  didn't  he — anger  ? — A.  He 
had  no  time  to  show  it,  because  he  just  said  it  and  \"alked  out. 

Q.  But  a  man  can  flash  up  in  an  instant? — A.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Didn't  he  flash  up  very  angry,  and  speak  that  in  a  very  angry 
tone? — A.  Well,  of  course  he  was  not  smihng  when  he  said  it. 

Q.  He  was  not  smiling  when  he  said  it?  He  was  looking  angry, 
wasn't  he? — A.  Yes — well,  not  that  he  looked  mad,  you  know,  but 
of  course,  just  the  same  as  anj'body  says  something  that  way  when 
he  does  not  like  the  way  things  go. 

Q.  Was  it  not  said  as  though  ne  wanted  the  officers  to  hear  it? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  as  though  he  wanted  the  officers  to  take  offense  at  it? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  something  I  could  not  tell,  because,  you  see,  it  is 
hard  to  get  to  a  man's  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know  it  is,  but  there  has  been  no  trouble  about  your  de- 
termining some  other  things  that  you  have  formed  an  opinion 
about. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  profanity  when  he  made  that  remark? — A. 
Well 

Q.  Didn't  he  swear  a  great,  big,  ugly  oath? — A.  That  is  the 
only 
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Q.  And  haven't  you  testified  once  before,  to  Mr.  Purdy,  that  he 
did  use  an  oath? — A.  I  testified  before  Mr.  Furdj. 

Q.  You  gave  your  affidavit  to  Mr.  Purdy,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  Not  printed,  but  you  gave  it  all  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  I  gave  it. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  in  that  affidavit  recount  this  same  conversa- 
tion ? — ^A.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  is  the  same  that  I  am  saying  here. 
Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  It  may  oe  one 
word,  you  know,  that  I  may  forget,  but  it  is  just  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple— the  same  thing. 

Q.  The  reason  I  made  the  remark  that  that  affidavit  was  not 
printed — it  is  no  secret  that  this  affidavit  was  taken,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  stated  that  he  withheld  this  affidavit  because  it  affected 
Captain  Macklin,  who  was  then  under  charges,  and  would  be  court- 
martialed  and  tried. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  seen  the  affidavit,  or  at  least  have  been 
told  about  it,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  be  able  to  refresh  the  recol- 
lection of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the  affi- 
davit here  rather  than  talk  about  what  it  contains. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bring  it  in,  but  it  is 
not  here. 

Senator  Warner.  And  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  going  to  assume  what  is  in  it,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  it  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  can  ask  the  witness  about  it,  but  I  will  try  and 
refresh  his  recollection.  The  affidavit,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  War  Department.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is,  but  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  it.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War  acted  very  prop- 
erly in  withholding  it  at  the  time,  but  there  is  no  reason  now  why  it 
should  be  withheld,  and  evidently  you  have  proceeded  on  that  view  in 
putting  the  witness  on  the  stand. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly.  I  should  not  have  done  it  before 
Captain  Macklin's  case  was  heard. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  Allison.  You  sold  Allison  the  beer  with 
which  he  started  up  his  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  bill  of  goods  did  you  sell  to  him  at  first? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  will  tell  you  the  way  he  opened  that. 
We  paid  his  license.    He  put  up  part  of  the  money  to  pay  the  license. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  license? — A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  altogether,  county,  State,  city,  and  internal  revenue. 
•    Q.  You  helped  him  start  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  me  and  my  brother. 

Q.  He  was  about  to  be  discharged  from  the  Army? — A.  He  was 
discharged  already. 

Q.  He  was  not  discharged,  the  record  shows,  until  the  11th. — 
A.  Well,  that  was  the  dav  he  opened  up,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  nth  or  12th  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  open  his  saloon  until  he  was  discharged,  did  he? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  He  simply  was  making  preliminary  arrangements? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  for  fixing  up. 
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Q.  He  went  to  you  and  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  be  discharged, 
and  he  wanted  to  start  up  a  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  would  supply  him  with  the  goods? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  just  like  making  another  customer  for  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^VTiat  was  your  interest  in  that  saloon?  How  was  he  to  pay 
you? — A.  He  was  to  pay  up  every  weelc.  every  Monday. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  so  much  for  the  goods,  or  pay  you  so  much  on 
account  of  the  business,  out  of  the  proHts? — A.  No,  no;  he  just  paid 
for  the  amount  of  goods  that  he  got. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  to  him  at  wholesale  rates? — A.  "Wholesale  rates. 

Q.  You  represented  the  Pabst  Brewery? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  other  brewery  of  San  Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  selling  to  him  just  like  you  would  sell  to  any 
other  saloon  keeper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  trusting  him  until  the  end  of  the  week  to  pay 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  Monday. 

Q.  Did  he  advance  anv  of  the  money  with  which  he  started  the 
saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Vfe  helped  him  out. 

Q.  You  helped  him  out,  but  now  much  did  he  pay  of  that  $12.5? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  remember ;  but  he  paid  it  up  pretty  nearly  all  him- 
self. 

Q.  He  paid  it  pretty  nearly  all  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  have  some  money  ahead  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  paid  off  just  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  want  the  soldiers  to  drink  in  the  saloons  down- 
town, so  he  thought  he  would  start  one  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  saloons  started  up  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ? — A.  Where  he  was  ? 

Q.  Anvwhere  along  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barracks,  about 
pay  day  f — A.  Well,  there  was  one  beer  saloon. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located  ? — A.  Aboiit  three  blocks  from  him. 

Q.  Down  towards  the  gate  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  down  towards  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  garrison  road? — A.  No;  towards  town. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  about  that — whether  there  were  any  other  saloons 
except  his  started  up  in  that  direction  ?  Here  is  the  fort,  here  are  the 
barracks,  and  D  Company  and  B  Company  and  C  Company,  and 
this  one  was  unoccupied  [referring  to  the  map]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  saloons  along  here,  elsewhere? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Not  a  single  one;  none  started  there  on  pay  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  on  Sunday;  anj'where  between  tke  gate  and  here  [indica- 
ting] ? — A.  Nowhere. 

Q.  Nor  all  the  way  up? — A.  There  was  one  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  \Miere  was  it  started? — A.  It  was  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth. 
It  had  been  there  before. 

Q.  About  Fourteenth  and  Adams? — A.  Up  that  way. 

Q.  Who  started  it? — A.  Epolita  Martinez. 

Q.  He  was  a  saloon  keeper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  another  saloon  downtown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  view  of  pay  day  he  started  one  up  in  that  locality,  did 
Le? — ^A.  No;  he  had  a  saloon  there. 
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Q.  He  already  had  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  has  got  it  there  yet. 

Q.  You  know  that  no  other  saloon  was  started  m  that  neighbor- 
hood ? — A.  I  know  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  join  you? — A.  Yes,  sir — I  mean  no  other 
saloon  that  we  sold  to.     It  may  have  been  somebody  else. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  ask  you  if  other  saloon 
keepers  did  start  some  saloons  along  there? — A.  Well,  that  is  some- 
thing that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Crixell,  that  three  or  four  other 
saloons  were  started  along  here  just  as  Allison  was  set  up  in  business, 
just  before  pay  day  ? — A.  No ;  I  am  sure  there  was  not. 

Q.  Not  three  or  four,  but  two  or  three? — A.  No;  not  even  one — 
that  is,  not  on  that  street. 

Q.  Not  by  you  or  by  your  brother ;  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  by  other 
saloon  keepers? — A.  No  saloon  was  started  on  that  street  by  anybodj' 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  without  your  knowing  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
witiiout  my  knowing  of  it. 

Q.  You  and  your  orother  were  supplying  these  goods  to  Allison  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First,  about  the  license.  Did  you  and  your  brother  contribute 
equally  towards  paying  for  his  license? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
That  is  something  I  could  not  tell  you  unless  I  saw  the  books,  to  see 
how  we  stood. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  he  have  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
license  himself? — ^A.  As  tar  as  that  is  concerned,  he  had,  I  believe, 
$.500  or  $600  to  go  ahead  and  work  with. 

Q.  He  had  plenty  of  money  with  which  to  start  his  saloon,  didn't 
he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  have  to  get  a  cent  from  you? — A.  Not  if  he 
did  not  want  to.    We  found  this  out  afterwards,  you  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  now,  because  I  have  had  no  chance  until 
now.  He  went  to  you  and  told  you  that  he  wanted  to  start  a  saloon  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  and  got  the  license  for  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  to  get  security,  didn't  he,  to  get  the  license? — A.  No 
securitv  whatever,  as  long  as  we  paid  it. 

Q.  Somebody  had  to  vouch  for  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  nobody. 

Q.  He  could  not  have  gotten  a  license  without  giving  a  bond  ? — 
A.  He  had  to  give  a  bond. 

Q.  He  put  up  his  own  money  ? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  put  up  the  bond  ? — A.  He  put  up  part  of  the  money. 

Q.  Didn't  he  put  up  all  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  he,  if  he  had  five  or  six  hundred  dollars? — 
A.  Simply  because  there  is  lots  of  people  works  that  way.  If  they 
lose,  they  don't  want  to  lose  it  all  themselves.  They  want  to  have 
somebody  else  besides  them  lose,  you  know. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  did  you  and  your  brother  put  up  ? — A.  That  is 
something  I  can't  tell  you,  unless  I  would  see  the  books.  I  can't 
remember. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  until  you  see  your  books  ? — A.  Until  I  see  the 
books,  but  I  can  show  it  to  you  from  the  books. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  put  up  some  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  put  up  all  the  beer  that  he  got? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  did  go  on  his  bond  ? — A.  .Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  start  him  up  there  because  pay  day  was  coming 
on? — A.  No:  we  started  him  up  there  like  we  nave  got  about  fifty 
saloons  in  the  county  the  same  way,  and  there  is  no  niggers  or 
nobodv  now,  but  we  have  got  lots  of  them,  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  make  something  out  of  by  selling  the  beer  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  bonds  for  all  the  others  all  over  the  county? — 
A.  We  did  not  sign  all  the  bonds  ourselves,  but  we  got  our  friends 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Got  friends  to  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stand  behind  them.  You  are  the  responsible  parties? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Where  does  your  brother  have  his  saloon? — A.  At  the  Market 
Square. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  his  saloon? — A.  The  White  Elephant 
Saloon. 

Q.  Is  that  a  place  that  is  very  largely  resorted  to? — ^A.  No;  it  is  a 
small  place. 

Q.  A  small  place.  He  has  some  gambling  apparatus  there,  hasn't 
he? — ^A.  Oh,  there  was  gambling  apparatus  all  around  Brownsville 
them  days. 

Q.  All  around,  anywhere  ? — A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  gambling  establishment  in  your  saloon? — A.  Not 
now. 

Q.  You  did  then  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  it ;  I  used  to  rent  it. 

Q.  Who  ran  the  gambling  part  of  your  business  ? — A.  A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Eeyes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Mexican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  had  he  come  to  Brownsville  from — ^Matamoros? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  gambling  place  up  there  ?  What  kind  of  games 
were  played  there? — A.  Well,  they  had  roulette. 

Q.  And  faro? — ^A.  No;  not  faro. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  Roulette;  and  they  had  a  poker  room. 

Q.  A  poker  room  ? — A.  And  craps ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  allow  the  negro  soldiers  to  go  up  there  and  play 
craps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  "played  craps? — A.  The  officers  and  civilians,  and  all 
kinds  of  white  men,  especially  the  officers. 

Q.  Who  played  roulette? — A.  The  same  people. 

Q.  And  who  played  poker? — A.  Lawyers  and  doctors. 

Q.  And  every Docty? — A.  Everybody. 

Senator  Btjlkeijiy.  And  "  beggarmen  and  thieves." 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  as  they  do  in  any  other  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  people  coming  in  there  to  gamble? — 
A.  No ;  not  many. 

Q.  Weller's  saloon  was  a  little  bit  farther  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  fronted  on  Elizabeth  street  and  ran  back  to  the  Cowen 
alley,  didn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  gambling  place,  too,  as  well  as  a  saloon,  was  it 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Tillman's  was  a  gambling  place  as  well  as  a  saloon? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  in  competition  with  one  another  in  selling 
drinks  and  in.  gambling,  and  in  the  gambling  business  ? — ^A.  Well, 
not  exactly  in  competition.  We  were  trying  to  see  who  could  sell 
more  whisky  and  who  could  do  more  business;  yes,  sir.  That  is 
what  we  did  it  for. 

Q.  Then  you  were  trying  to  do  as  big  a  business  as  you  could,  and 
you  were  competing  with  one  another  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  other  places  there  where  the  same  sort 
of  thing  was  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  meeting  in  your  saloon  that  night? — ^A. 
Any  what? 

Q.  Any  meeting  upstairs  in  your  saloon  ? — A.  No ;  they  had  closed 
about  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Closed  the  gambling  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  upstairs  everything 
was  closed  up. 

Q.  Why  was  that  closed  at  10  o'clock  that  night? — ^A.  Well,  it 
was  a  quiet  night. 

Q.  A  very  quiet  night? — A.  A  very  quiet  night. 

Q.  The  men  who  generally  came  to  gamble  did  not  come  ? — A.  Did 
not  come,  and  it  was  that  way  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks,  without 
having  anything  going  on  upstairs. 

Q.  Then  again  didirt  they  stay  there  and  drink  and  gamble  until 
midnight  and  long  after  midnight  many  times? — A.  mio? 

Q.  The  people  who  frequented  there.  Didn't  they  frequently  stay 
until  long  after  midnight? — A.  Well,  yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  Stayed  all  night  sometimes,  didn't  they? — ^A.  Sometimes 
stayed  all  night. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  suspend  the  hearing  now,  if  it  is  agree- 
able, imtil  morning. 

At  4.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Saturday, 
May  25, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


CoaiMrrTEE  on  Military  Apfairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Saturday,  May  25, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley, 
Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIKONT  OF  JOSEPH  L.  CBIXSLIr-Continued. 

Joseph  L.  Crixell,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  stand. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  as  to  how  the  colored  soldiers  took  the 
requirement  that  there  should  be  separate  bars? — A.  Will  you  please, 
sir,  ask  me  that  question  again  ? 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  colored  soldiers  seem  to  regard  the  re- 
quirement that  there  should  be  separate  bars? — A.  Well,  some  of 
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the  saloon  men  there  did  establish  separate  bars  for  them.  We  did 
not.    • 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  complaint  on  that  account  at  all,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  saj7  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  took  it  good-naturedly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  you  explained  to  them  that  you  could  not  accommodate 
them  there,  and  they  said  very  well,  and  went  elsewhere  i — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  annoy  you? — ^A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  insist  upon  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  show  anger  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Showed  no  resentment,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  misconduct  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  up  to  the  time  of  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Very  orderly  and  well  behaved,  were  they  not,  so  far  as  you 
could  observe? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  much  as  to  that,  because  I 
did  not  see  many  of  them  out  on  the  streets.  I  heard  lots  of  kicking 
about  itj  but  it  was  some  other  people  kicking  about  the  conduct  of 
the  soldiers. 

Q.  What  is  this  you  say? — A.  I  heard  some  other  parties  com- 
plaining about  them,  but  I  had  no  complaint. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  firing,  was  it  not,  when  you  heard  of  those 
complaints  ? — ^A.  And  before. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  trouble  except  only  this  Tate  affair? — 
A.  Well,  a  few  days  before  the  shooting,  before  this  affray,  Mr. 
Billingsley  came  to  my  brother.  He  was  disgusted,  mad,  and  asked 
my  brother  who  was  the  one  who  had  put  up  that  bar  joint  for  the 
niggers.  My  brother  told  him,  he  said  "  They  put  it  up  themselves," 
and  he  said,  "  I  sell  the  beer  to  them."  "  Well,"  he  said!,  "  I  am  going 
to  make  a  complaint.  ^Vho  is  on  the  peace  bond  ?  "  My  brother  said, 
"  I  am  on  their  peace  bond  myself."  He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  make 
a  kick,  I  am  gomg  to  make  a'  complaint.  There  is  not  a  day  that  I 
come  with  my  family  from  my  house  to  town  that  I  do  not  have  to 
stop  and  go  around  them,  for  they  blockade  the  street  and  don't  pay 
any  attention  if  the  ladies  are  with  me,  my  daughters,  as  to  using  bad 
language  all  the  time,  a  crowd  of  them  drunk." 

Q.  That  trouble  occurred  after  Allison  started  his  saloon? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  very  day  that  he  started  the  saloon. 

Q-  The  day  he  started  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  day  that  was? — A.  I  believe  it  was  about 
the  11th  or  12th,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  The  11th  or  12th?— A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  The  12th  was  Sunday? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  sir,  it  was  Satur- 
day, then. 

Q.  He  started  the  saloon  on  Saturday  ? — A.  I  believe  so,  I  am  not 
sure.    I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  Your  books  will  show  exactly  when  you  made  the  delivery  to 
him  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  beer  did  you  stock  him  up  with  for  the  start? — 
A.  Well,  only  like  every  other  beer  saloon,  tney  get  just  as  much  as 
they  use,  one  cask  or  one  keg  at  a  time,  or  two  kegs. 

Q.  The  beer  wagon  goes  around  as  they  need  it  ? — ^A.  Goes  around 
as  they  need  it. 

Q.  They  can  order  by  telephone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  had  given  an  order  and  you  had  sent  it  there,  and  he  had 
started  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  whether  this  was  Saturday,  the  11th,  or  Sunday,  the  12th, 
you  are  not  certain  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  The  shooting  affray  was  on  Monday,  the  13th? — A.  Monday, 
the  13th. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  after  he  had  started  up,  of  course,  before  Billingsley 
came  in  to  know  who  had  started  the  nigger  joint? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  your  brother  say  to  him  ? — A.  My  brother  told  him 
that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  that ;  that  he  was  going  to  see 
Allison,  the  fellow  that  ran  the  saloon,  and  talk  to  him  about  it, 
which  my  brother  did.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  him, 
because  1  did  not  go  with  him. 

Q.  Allison  seemed  to  you  to  be  a  rather  decent,  orderly  kind  of  a 
man,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Allison;  yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  started  a  man  in  the  saloon  business  who 
was  not  a  decent,  orderly  looking  sort  of  a  man,  would  you  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  he  has  not  said  he  started  him  in  the 
saloon  business.    He  furnished  part  of  the  money  to  pay  the  license. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  submit  tnat  the  record  will  snow  whether  I 
nm  justified  in  using  the  word  "  started."  (To  the  witness.)  You 
did  go  on  his  bond,  didn't  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  could  not  have  started  without  a  bond,  could  he? — A.  As 
far  as  that  is  concerned  I  can  go  on  the  bond  of  any  saloon  man  that 
we  start  in  business. 

Q.  Of  course  you  could,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  to  get  a 
bond,  didn't  he,  and  you  signed  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  sign  it  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  and  your  brother  went  on  the  bond? — ^A.  Me  and  my 
brother,  and  somebody  else,  of  course. 

Q.  And  he  had  somebody  else,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  you  and  your  brother  responsible  men? — A.  They  are 
bound  to  have  two. 

Q.  You  and  your  brother  would  be  two,  wouldn't  they? — A.  No, 
sir :  it  is  only  one  firm. 

Q.  ^Vho  was  the  other  bondsman? — A.  I  don't  remember,  some- 
body else. 

Q.  Don't  remember  who  went  on  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  to  have  $125  in  money  to  pay  for  his  license? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  insist  that  you  paid  a  part  of  that? — ^A.  We  advanced 
him  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  even  yet  tell  how  much? — A.  No;  because 
I  have  not*  looked  at  the  books. 

Q,  But  you  advanced  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  advance  to  make 
up  the  amount,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  furnished  him  the  beer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  bought 
the  beer  from  us. 

Q.  Well,  I  know  he  bought  it  from  you,  and  you  sold  it  to  him  on 
credit,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  like  we  do  to  any  other  saloon. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  you  started  him  in  business, 
and  I  submit  that  I  am  justified  in  using  that  word.    Now,  it  was 
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after  he  started  in  business  in  that  way  that  Billingsley  came  to 
make  complaint  to  your  brother? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  lie  come  to  you  to  make  the  complaint? — A.  No;  to  my 
brother. 

Q.  Just  what  was  it  he  said  to  your  brother  ? — ^A.  He  said  that  he 
was  going  to  make  some  kind  of  a  complaint  or  kick  a^inst  that 
nigger  saloon,  because,  he  said,  "  Every  time  I  come  wim  my  wife 
and  daughters  from  my  house  they  blockade  the  street — a  crowd  of 
nigger  soldiers — drinking  and  using  bad  language,"  and  he  said, 
"  They  will  not  move  to  let  me  get  through  with  my  buggy,  and  I 
had  to  stop  there,  and  my  wife  was  afraid  I  would  get  into  trouble 
witii  them/' 

Q.  When  was  it  he  made  that  complaint  to  your  brother? — A. 
Well,  just  as  I  stated  before,  and  I  remember  it  was  the  very  first 
day  he  opened  up  there. 

Q.  It  was  the  very  first  day  that  he  opened  that  Mr.  Billingsley 
made  that  complaint,  did  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  either  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  later  than  Monday  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  see  Mr.  Billingsley  on  Sunday? — A.  No;  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Billingsley  until  the  day  of  the  13th. 

Q.  Is  your  brother  nere  to  testify? — A.  No,  sir;  my  brother  is  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Now,  your  brother  said  he  would  talk  with  Allison.  Did  he 
talk  with  him  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  When  did  he  talk  with  him  about  that? — ^A.  I  believe  the  same 
day;  that  very  same  day  he  went  to  him. 

Q.  With  what  result? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Billingsley  seemed  to  be  talking  a  good  deal  about 
these  soldiers,  didn't  he? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  hear  him  myself  only 
that  day  that  he  made  them  remarks  in  the  saloon,  after  Mrs. 
Evans 

Q.  That  was  on  Monday? — ^A.  On  Monday  and  the  day  after  the 
shooting. 

Q.  And  the  day  after  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did  not  hear 
them  myself,  but  I  heard  that  Doctor  Combe  had  stopped  him  from 
making  some  remarks. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  making  complaint  as  early  as  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, and  then  he  was  in  your  saloon  when  the  officers  were  there  on 
Monday  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  say  what  has  been  narrated  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  Tuesday  he  was  so  specially  outspoken  in  what  be  had 
to  say  that  the  mayor  felt  he  ougnt  to  reprimand  him  and  reprove 
him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Billingsley  was  on  the  night  of  the 
13th? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  he  was  at  his  ranch— 5hat  is,  at 
his  home. 

Q.  That  is,  you  heard  he  was  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  there? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Now,  about  Allison,  before  we  get  away  from  him.  You  said 
that  on  the  14th  Allison  made  a  complaint  that  they  wanted  to  close 
him  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  thou^t,  having  paid  the  license,  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  continue? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  was  patronizing  him  on  the  14th? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  the  14th  all  the  soldiers  were  shut  up  in 
the  reservation? — ^A.  They  were  all  in  the  reservation  when  me  and 
my  brother  went  there.  There  was  nobody  there  but  him  and  a 
Mexican. 

Q.  He  was  not  doing  any  business  at  all  on  the  14th  when  you  went 
there?— A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  went  there? — ^A.  When  we  went  there  he  was  there 
by  himself.    There  was  a  Mexican  fellow  there  taking  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  And  he  was  not  doing  any  business  on  the  15th,  so  far  as  the 
soldiers  were  concerned? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  certainly — I 
believe  it  was  on  the  14th  or  15th,  I  can  show  it  by  my  books — ^he  sent 
for  a  case  of  whisky,  a  whole  case  of  whisky  that  day. 

Q.  He  sent  for  a  case  of  whisky  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  furnished  it  to  him? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  paid  for  it. 
He  sent  the  money  for  it.      , 

Q.  He  sent  the  money  and  you  were  willing  to  sell  it  to  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  sell  it  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sent  it  up  to  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  the  14th  or  15th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  loth. 

Q.  That  was  a  time  of  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Well,  at  that  time,  of  course  the  people  was  excited  on  account  of 
the  shooting. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Did  you  send  him  any  beer  after  the  shooting? — A.  I  believe  he 
did  send  for  some  beer ;  I  am  not  sure. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Can  you  send  us  a  statement  from  your  books,  showing  how 
much  he  bought? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  about  the  license  money? — ^A.  Yjes,  sir. 

Q.  Send  that  to  us,  so  we  can  put  it  in  the  record  here. — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve he  used  two  or  three  cases  of  whisky  between  the  14th  and  16th, 
whisky  that  he  was  sending  in  to  the  soldiers  some  how  or  other. 

Senator  Wahner.  You  will  send  that  statement  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  can  be  put  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  with  the  whislgr? — A. 
Because  some  party  that  he  sent  for  one  of  the  cases  of  whisky — I 
don't  remember  his  name,  he  is  a  hack  driver — I  asked  him  "  What  is 
Allison  using  this  whisky  for?  He  is  not  drinking  all  this  whisky, 
and  he  has  not  got  any  license  to  sell  whisky."  He  said,  "  Oh,  he  is 
sending  this  whisky  into  the  quarters  for  the  soldiers." 

Q-  So  you  sent  it  to  him  when  he  ordered  it,  although  you  knew 
he  had  no  license  to  sell  it? — A.  Certainly.  I  will  sell  to  you  or 
anybody  else.  I  don't  care  whether  he  sells  it  or  not.  That  is  not 
my  business. 

Q.  He  sent  the  order  and  he  sent  the  money  to  pay  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir — oh,  no;  I  believe  it  was  charged  on  the  books.    I  can^ow  vou. 
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Q.  Well,  that  was  under  your  arrangement,  then,  that  he  should 
pay  you  at  the  end  of  the  -week  ? — A.  "Yes,  sir. 
0-  Or  whenever  you  had  settlement  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Suppose  you  include  in  your  statement  that  you  send  to  us  all 
the  beer  you  sold  him,  and  all  the  whisky  from  the  6th  up.    Have 
you  an  account  of  the  beer  and  the  whisky  that  you  sold  him  from 
the  6th  or  7th  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  got  tlie  whole  amount. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  did  not  sell  him  anything  on  the  6th  or  7th,  did  you,  not 
until  he  started? — A.  No;  not  until  he  started. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  When  did  he  start? — A.  Between  the  10th  and  the  12th. 
Q.  When  you  send  it,  send  the  whole  amount. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  did  Allison  continue  to  run  that  saloon? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened  to  him  ? — ^A.  Well,  he  closed  up.  He 
was  going  to  leave  town.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  leave,  that  he  had  found  out  he  could  not  do  anything  with 
that  place;  told  me,  moreover,  that  he  had  some  money  m  the  bank, 
that  he  wanted  to  pay  me  what  he  owed  me.  He  went  to  the  bank 
and  got  the  money  and  came  back  to  the  saloon  and  paid  me  what  he 
owed  me,  in  the  house. 

Q.  Paid  everything  oflf? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  that  he 
had  a  few  little  things  that  he  had  bought  himself,  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  A  few  what  ? — A.  A  few  things  that  he  had  bought  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  To  every  man  that  opens  a  saloon  we  nimish  an  ice 
chest,  a  counter,  and  a  back  bar,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  You  furnished  the  ice  chest,  the  counter,  and  the  bar? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  for  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  I  am  only  talking  about  this  one.  Did  you  furnish  any  mir- 
rors ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so.  Then  he  had  a  few  things  hmiself , 
that  he  had  bought,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  these  things 
here  to  you.  I  nave  no  use  for  them."  And  my  brother  just  took 
them. 

Q.  You  had  a  full  and  final  settlement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  acted  entirely  honorably  with  you  in  that  respect  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  day  did  that  happen  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  About  the  i6th  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  three  or  four  days  after  the 
shooting. 

Q.  Then  did  he  close  up  the  saloon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  closed  up  the 
saloon  and  he  was  to  leave. 

Q.  And  you  took  charge  of  it,  did  you,  to  take  your  things  out? — 
A.  We  put  another  man  there  to  run  it,  to  see  what  he  could  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  put  in? — ^A.  A  white  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Carter,  I  believe  his  name  was. 

Q.  You  simply  took  possession  from  Allison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  your  books  show  what  day  that  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  Allison  do  after  he  did  that?— A.  Well,  I 
understand  that  he  was  going  to  leave  town,  but  he  was  arrested. 
I  heard  a  day  or  two  afterwards  that  he  was  in  jail. 

Q.  He  was  arrested  right  away,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charged  with  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  charged  with  an 
assault  to  murder. 

Q.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  arrested,  was  he  not,  along  with 
twelve  of  the  soldiers,  charged  with  being  guilty  of  shooting  up  the 
town  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  know  about  is  that  he  was  arrested  upon  the  charge 
of  attempted  murder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  man  he  attempted  to  murder? — A.  They  told  me 
that  it  was  another  colored  fellow,  a  negro,  a  railroad  man.  He  was 
a  brakeman,  I  believe,  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances? — A.  Not  a 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  colored  man  filed  any  charga  against 
him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  brought  to  trial? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  kept  in  jail  ever  since,  hasn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  seen  him  afterwards.  I  went  to  the  jail  with  a  newspaper  reporter 
from  New  York,  about  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  he  told  me  that 
somebody  preferred  charges  against  him,  but  they  never  had  tried 
him,  that  the  term  of  court  had  passed,  and  that  he  expected  to  get 
out  of  it  this  next  term  of  court,  that  the  grand  jury  would  turn 
him  loose.    That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  It  was  before  he  was  arrested  that  you  and  your  brother  had 
the  talk  with  him,  in  which  he  said,  "  Well,  your  saloon  was  not 
shot  up,  was  it?" — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  14tn. 

Q.  And  to  your  brother,  "  Your  saloon  was  not  shot  up?" — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  "  But  from  this  time  on  you  had  better  be  on  your  guard?" — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  us  to  understand  from  what  you  represent 
him  as  saying,  that  he  knew  who  did  the  shooting?  Did  you  get 
that  idea? — A.  Oh,  well,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  had  an  idea 
that  he  knew  it,  and  I  have  got  that  idea  yet 

Q.  You  had  an  idea  that  he  knew  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  idea? — A.  I  always  had  it;  as  soon  as 
the  affray  was  committed. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  repeat  that. — ^A.  I  always  had  the  idea  that  he 
knew  who  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  had  that  idea  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  Captain  McDonnel  that,  didn't  you? — A.  I  never 
spoke  two  words  to  Captain  McDonnel  in  my  life. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  tell  that  idea? — A.  I  said  it  to  different 
parties,  I  don't  remember  whom. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  he  knew  who  had  done  the  shooting? — 
A.  Well,  because  I  just  formed  the  idea  that  he  did,  and  after  I 
talked  to  him  I  was  sure  of  it. 
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Q.  Because  of  the  conversation  which  you  have  narrated  to  us? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  of  the  conversation,  the  way  he  talked  to  you  and  to 
your  brother? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  before  he  was  indicted  and 
tell  them  of  this?^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  tried  to  indict  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  repeat  this  conversation  to  the  grand  jury? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  as  you  have  given  it  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  talked  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  to 
you  that  he  knew  who  had  done  the  shooting  and  had  been  in  some 
way  a  party  to  it? — A.  I  have  just  been  answering  the  questions  I 
have  been  asked  about  it.  I  have  not  said  exactly  all  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him.    I  have  just  been  answering  your  questions. 

Q.  I  understand.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  told  the  grand  jury 
j«6t  what  you  have  told  us. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  the  grand  jury  did  not  indict  him? — A.  No,  sir; 
th^  did-  not  indict  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why,  after  such  conversation  as  that  being  re- 
peated to  them  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  conversation  was  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  he  Imew  who 
did  the  shooting? — A.  Oh,  well,  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  me,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  grand  jury? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  because  they  did  not  believe  you  ? — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  he  has  been  in  jail  ever  since? — ^A,  I  believe  he  is 
there  yet. 

Q.  And  no  trial  ? — A.  No  trial. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  at  all  recently  ? — ^A.  I  have  seen  him  about 
three  or  four  months  ago. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  see  him  then  ? — A.  I  went  there  with  a 
New  York  newspaper  man  that  asked  me  to  go  to  the  jail  with  him; 
that  he  wanted  to  see  this  negro. 

Q.  You  went  in  company  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ? — A.  Well,  the  newspaper  man  went  and 
questioned  him,  because  this  newspaper  man  had  read  in  some  paper 
that  this  negro  was  crazy. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  him? — ^A.  He  was  just  as  crazy  as  I  am, 
right  now. 

Q.  That  is,  he  is  not  crazy  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  and  he  never  has 
been,  either. 

Q.  Never  has  been  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  reported  that  he  was  crazy? — A.  Some  newspaper; 
somebody. 

Q.  Nobody  in  Brownsville  reported  that  he  was  crazy? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve somebody  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Who  is  the  jailer? — A.  The  jailer  is  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Manuel  Villarreal. 

Q.  Does  he  speak  Spanish  or  English? — A.  He  speaks  Spanish 
and  a  little  English. 

Q.  The  jailer  does  not  speak  English  ? — ^A.  A  little  English ;  very 
little  English. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  the  man  was  crazy  ?-^A.  He  told  me  that 
the  man  was  not  crazy. 

Q.  Who  was  it  in  Brownsville  that  started  the  story  that  he  was 
crazy  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  said  you  understood  somebody  in  Brownsville  started  that 
story ! — A.  I  understood  it  was  somebody  there  wrote  that  article  in 
some  paper,  and  I  don't  know  what  paper  it  was,  claiming  that  the 
ncOTO  was  crazy. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  you  went  to  see  him  ?  What  did  you  talk 
about  ? — A.  The  newspaper  man  was  the  one  who  questioned  him,  and 
he  answered  all  his  questions.    That  is  all  I  can  tell  about  it. 

Q.  What  newspaper  man  was  that?  What  newspaper  did  he  rep- 
resent?— A.  I  don't  remember.  He  told  me  that  he  was  from  the 
New  York  World. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  his  name? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  his  name,  but 
I  forgot  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  this  was  ? — ^A.  It  was  about  three  or  four 
months  ago. 

Q.  That  would  take  us  back  into  the  winter.  Was  it  in  the  winter 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  something  like  that.  I  went  and 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Daily  Herald  man  in  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  You  introduced  the  newspaper  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  knows  who  he  is  exactly. 

Q.  Mr.  Wheeler  knows?  Give  us  Mr.  Wheeler's  name  in  full! — 
A.  Jesse  O.  WTieeler.  ^ 

Q.  And  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Brownsville  Daily  Herald  ? — ^A.  The 
Brownsville  Daily  Herald. 

Q.  He  can  tell  us  all  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wheeler  go  with  you  to  see  Allison  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  this 
was  after  we  came  back  from  the  jail. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  testimony  yesterday  you  stated  that  Lieutenant 
Leckie  cut  a  bullet  out  of  the  post  in  front  of  your  saloon. — A.  That 
I  heard  that  he  did.    I  never  did  see  him. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  post  was  that? — A.  It  was  a  6  by  4. 

Q.  It  is  a  pine  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  by  four? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  6  inches  wide  fronting  the  street,  and  4  inches  in 
depth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kunning  back  towards  your  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  post  that  supported  the  awning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  wooden  awning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  permanent  structure? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stands  there  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  did  not  see  that  bullet  cut  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  ? — A.  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  first  see  that  bullet  hole  there  ? — A.  I  seen  it  the 
morning  after  ihe  shooting — the  morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  It  was  not  there  before  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  fresh  bullet  hole,  just  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Evidently  made  the  night  before? — ^A.  The  night  before. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Lieutenant  Leckie  cut  that  out,  if  you 
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know? — A.  I  could  not  tell  vou.  I  know  that  I  was  not  in  Browns- 
ville when  he  cut  it  out.  1  believe  I  had"  made  a  trip  to  Corpus 
Christi  or  San  Antonio. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  the  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  told  you  about  seeing  it? — A.  I  believe  it  was  my 
brother. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  there  when  it  was  cut  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  his  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  We  ^re  three 
brothers.  One  runs  the  saloon  at  the  Market  square,  and  t£en  there 
ara  two  of  us  in  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  partner  in  the  White  El^hant? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  and  another  brother  have  the  Elizabeth  street  place? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  name 'for  your  saloon  except  Crixell's? — A. 
Crixell's  saloon ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  your  brother,  you  think,  was  present? — A.  I  believe  he 
was  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here  as  a  witness? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  here. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  about  the  bullet  that  was  found? — A.  I  believe 
he  did  tell  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — A.  I  believe  he  only  told  me  that  Lieu- 
tenant Leckie  had  taken  this  bullet  out  of  there — some  bullet  out  of 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  bullet  it  was? — A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  a  lead  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  steel  jacket  on  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
•  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  he  did  not  tell  you  that  ? — A.  I 
mean  to  tell  you  that  he  did  not  say  any  more  to  me. 

Q.  Did  not  say  any  more— he  did  not  say  anything  about  a  steel 
jacket? — A.  No,  sir.  I  seen  that  they  had  iJored  on  the  inside  of  the 
post  to  take  the  bullet  out,  and  I  believe  I  asked  him  who  took  this 
bullet  out,  and  he  just  said  Lieutenant  Leckie  came  and  cut  it  out. 
It  seems  funny  that  he  did  not  say  any  more  to  me,  but  he  does  not 
talk  to  me  more  than  two  or  three  worJis  a  day,  unless  it  is  necessary 
there  in  the  business. 

Q.  You  are  so  busy  that  you  have  not  much  time  for  idle  conversa- 
tion ? — A.  He  is  naturally  that  way,  does  not  talk  unless  he  has  to. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  was  rather  an  important  cir- 
cumstance that  a  bullet  should  be  cut  out  of  that  post  which  had  been 
fired  in  there  that  night,  which  was  simply  a  lead  bullet  without  any 
steel  jacket  on  it? 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  not  stated  that  it  was  simply  a  lead  bullet 
without  any  steel  jacket. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not,  a  while  ago,  and  he 
said  that  he  said  nothing  about  any  steel  jacket. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Overman.  I  don't  think  that  you  may  assume  that  it  is  a 
lead  bullet. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  already  proven  that  it  was  a  lead  bullet 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  some  conflict  of  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  have  proven  by  this  witness  that  he  said 
noth  og  about  a  steel  jacket  on  it. 
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Senator  Frazier.  I  understood  this  witness  to  state  yesterday  that 
he  heard  in  some  way  that  a  part  of  a  steel  jacket  was  taken  out. 

Senator  Forakzr.  I  asked  him  if  he  said  anything  about  a  steel 
jacket,  .and  he  said  "  No." 

The  WiTNMS.  I  understand  that  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jose 
Garza  had  found  pieoes  of  a  steel  jacket  in  there,  and  that  he  took 
them  home;  that  he  got  the  pieces.  I  heard  this;  of  course  I  did  not 
see  it. 

Q.  You  heard  that  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.    Somebody  told  me. 

Q.  Was  that  after  your  brother  told  you  about  Leckie  cutting  the 
bullet  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  that  man  Garza  live  ? — A.  He  lives  in  Brpwnsville. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ? — A.  He  is  a  drayman. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  about  this 
matter. 

Q.  All  you  know  about  that  is  that  you  heard  from  somebody,  and 
do  not  now  remember  who  it  was,  that  this  drayman  had  found 
some  pieces  of  a  steel  jacket  in  that  same  hole? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  firing  in  Elizabeth  street  opposite  your  saloon 
that  night  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  there  was  any.  I  don't  think  they 
came  any  farther  than  the  corner  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  firing  in  front  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  on  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  No ;  on  Fourteenth  street,  to  the  corner  of  the  hotel. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  Tiliman  saloon  is  right  opposite  you,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  bullet  fired  from  the  Tillman  saloon,  crossing  the  street,  would 
strike  your  saloon,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Well,  if  they  would  go  in  there 
and  fire,  it  is  possible ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  people  standing  in  the  courtyard  in  the  rear  of  Till- 
man's saloon,  firing  through,  would  go  right  straight  through? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  doors  are  glass  and  wood,  and  it  easily 
could  be. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  those  bullets  did  come  from 
there  that  night,  didn't  it  ? — A.  It  may  be. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  it  had,  grazing  a  post  out  in  front  of 
Tillman's  saloon  ? — A.  That  is  what  we  supposed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Crossing  the  street,  through  to  your  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  we  supposed. 

Q.  That  was  this  bullet,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Could  a  man  have  stood  in  the  saloon  and  fired  that  bullet  into 
tile  post,  the  bullet  that  was  cut  out  by  Leckie? — A.  If  a  fellow 
would  fire  from  Tillman's  saloon  yard,  it  is  possible  that  that  bullet 
could  go  through. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  And  come  to  your  post? — A.  Come  across  the  street,  but  if  they 
fired  from  the  alley,  it  could  not.be. 
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By  Senator  Ovbruak  : 
Q.  If  they  had  stood  inside  the  gate,  could  it  have  been  donef — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  But  if  they  stood  outside  of  the  gate,  it  could  not  have  been 
done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Wberever  it  was  fired  from,  it  did  lodge  there  that  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  cut  out  later  by  Lieutenant  Leckie  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whv  Allison  is  kept  so  long  in  jail  without  being 
brought  to  trial? — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  whom  it  was  charged  he  undertook  to  murder,  or  that 
he  made  an  assault  upon,  lives  there,  does  he,  or  not? — A.  I  dont 
know  who  he  is. 

Q.  He  is  a  colored  man,  isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  he  is 
a  colored  man. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  has  disclaimed  the  charge  that  Allison 
undertook  to  assault  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know  a  thing  am>ut  it. 

Q.  Ha  vent  you  heard  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  don  t  you  know  that  he  has  notified  the  authorities  that  he 
does  not  think  he  ever  assaulted  him,  or  intended  to  assault  him,  and 
that  he  does  not  want  to  prosecute  him  and  could  not  give  any  testi- 
mony about  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  All  you  know  is,  that  Allison  has  been  there  all  this  while? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  sav  that  was  a  very  quiet  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  Everybody  nad  closed,  and  everybodv  had  left  your  gambling 
room  as  early  as  10  o'clock  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Wefl  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  before  that  they  used  to  close  early,  between 
10  and  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  not  that  whole  dav  a  day  of  excitement?  Were  not  men 
all  that  day  long  talking  about  the  Evans  outrage,  which  it  was 
claimed  had  been  perpetrated  the  night  before? — A.  It  was  two  or 
three  fellows  especially  that  talked  too  much;  but  I  will  tell  you. 
Brownsville  is  not  the  town  that  you  figure  on.  Brownsville  has  not 
got  so  many  bad  people  there.    They  do  not  talk  so  much. 

Q.  Who  has  said  that  they  had  any  bad  people? — A.  Well,  you 
put  it  in  the  question  like  everybody  was  excited  and  talking  about  it 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  us  yesterday  that  everybody  was  excited? — 
A.  After  the  shooting;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  us  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement? — 
A.  After  the  shooting. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  that  when  Captain 
Macklin  came  back  from  the  march  this  matter  had  been  talked 
about? — ^A.  Excuse  me.  If  yon  will  read  the  evidence  you  will  find 
I  did  not  say  that  on  Monday'  I  loiew  everybody  was  e.xcited. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  the  Evans  matter  was  being  talked  about 
at  that  early  hour,  when  he  returned  at  noon  ? — A.  "  Talked  about " 
is  something  else ;  not  "  everybody  excited." 

Q.  Well,  were  they  not  talking  about  it  in  a  way  that  showed  their 
indignation? — ^A.  Well,  one  or  two  parties  were  there. 
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Q.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  Billingsley  was  one  of  them,  and  maybe 
two  or  three  other  fellows.  Mr.  Evans  himself  was  excited,  of  course, 
and  the  people  in  town  did  not  like  it,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned. 
I  did  not  like  it,  either. 

Q.  You  did  not  like  it,  and  when  you  spoke  about  it  at  all,  you 
spoke  in  condemnation? — A.  It  would  not  do  me  any  good  to  go 
around  and  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Did  that  talk  increase  during  the  day,  or  did  it  subside? — 
A.  Well,  about  2  or  3  o'clock  during  the  day.  Doctor  Combe  came  to 
my  place. 

Q.  Doctor  who? — ^A.  Dr.  Fred  Combe. 

Q.  About  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said, 
"  Joe,  do  you  hear  many  of  these  people  around  here  talking  about 
this  Evans  affair?"  I  said,  "No|  not  manv."  He  said,  "If  you 
hear  anybody  say  anything  about  it,  you  tell  them  that  I  have  just 
come  from  a  conference  with  Major  Penrose,  have  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  and  not  to  say  anything,  but  let  the  thing  go,  and  that  he  will 
find  the  guilty  one." 

Q.  That  was  later  than  3  o'clock,  was  it  not? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't 
remember — during  the  day. 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  it  was  about  half  past  5. — A.  He  went 
around  and  notified  everybody  around  there  in  Elizabeth  street  about 
it,  and  it  was  quieted  down. 

Q.  Why  should  he  go  around  notifying  people,  or  requesting 
people,  not  to  talk  about  it,  and  notifying  them  that  he  had  had  this 
interview,  unless  he  was  aware  that  people  generally  were  a  good 
deal  excited  about  it,  or  generally  talking  about  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  Of  course  he  was  trying  to  quiet  the  thing  down  as  much  as 
he  could. 

Q.  Mr.  Crixell,  was  there  not  a  meeting  that  afternoon  of  a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  some  of  them  in  your  saloon  and  others  of  them  to 
your  knowledge  in  the  Tillman  saloon,  right  across  from  you,  with  a 
view  to  discussing  this  matter  of  planning  a  way  to  revenge  the  citi- 
zens of  Brownsvule  upon  the  soldiers  for  that  outrage? — A.  It  was 
not  a  meeting  in  my  saloon  and  it  was  no  meeting  at  Tillman's 
saloon  and  it  was  no  meeting  in  Brownsville  that  day. 

Q.  There  was  none  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Positive  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  told  about  when  you  came  down  and  opened  your 
doors  after  the  firing,  that  you  looked  across  the  way  and  you  saw  the 
barkeeper  and  a  lot  of  people  in  front  of  Tillman's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  barkeeper  to  whom  you  referred? — A.  The  one 
that  got  killed. 

Q.  After  the  firing,  was  he  in  front  of  the  saloon? — A.  No;  when 
I  asked  him  to  close  up  the  door. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  after  the  firing  was  over 
you  saw  the  barkeeper? — ^A.  How  could  I  ask  him  to  close  up  the 
doors  after  he  was  dead? 

Q.  Well,  you  could  not,  I  guess. — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  We  will  agree  about  that. — A.  I  say  it  was  when  the  firing  was 
started  that  I  went  to  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  barkeepers  did  he  have? — A.  Only  that  one. 
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Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  employed  about  his  place? — A.  I  dont 
know  if  he  had  a  day  man  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  colored  men  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mack  Hamilton? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  Mack  Hamilton;  I  seen  him  around 
town  them  days.    He  ran  a  little  restaurant,  a  lunch  counter,  there. 

Q.  He  had  one  in  Tillman's  saloon,  hadn't  he? — A.  I  don't  know 
if  he  had  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  was  running  it  that  day  ? — A.  I  don't  know  if  he  had  it 
then. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  that  night  at  all? — A.  No;  I  did  not  see 
him  at  all  that  night. 

Q.  You  do  not  refer  to  him  when  you  speak  about  the  barkeeper 
and  several  people  out  in  front  ? — A.  Oh,  no.  Mack  Hamilton  could 
not  be  in  Tillman's  saloon  that  night 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  could  not  be  there  that  night?  'Why 
could  he  not  be  there  that  night,  if  he  was  running  a  restaurant?— 
A.  Because  I  believe  he  had  rather  be  in  with  the  colored  boys  that 
night  than  in  town. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  is  that  ? — A.  I  say  I  believe  he  would  rather  go  with  the 
colored  boys  that  night  than  to  have  been  in  town. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  where  he  was? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  kJiow  whether  they  had  any  guns  collected  in  the  Till- 
man saloon? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  who  wanted  a  gun  went  there, 
whether  any  people  who  wanted  guns  went  there  and  got  them!— 
A.  Afrer  the  shooting? 

Q.  Before  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?  If  that  happened,  yon 
have  no  knowledge  of  it? — A.  After  the  shooting  I  had  guns  in  my 
saloon ;  I  had  about  15  of  them. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  About  15,  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  them? — A.  I  got  them  the  morning  of 
the  14th. 

Q.  \\'here  did  you  get  them? — A.  People  that  went  there  and  just 
left  them  there. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  anM  leave  their  gims  in  your  saloon? — A. 
They  were  expecting  another  attack  from  the  negroes. 

QI  And  they  wanted  them A.  Where  they  could  protect  them- 
selves.   We  all  was  in  the  same  fix. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  were  those? — A.  Shotguns,  six-shooters, 
and  all  kinds. 

Q.  All  kinds — did  you  have  any  rifles  of  any  kind? — A.  Winches- 
ters, and  some  of  those  automatic  .30-30's,  and  all  kinds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  of  the  old  carbines  that  the  Rangers  used  to 
have? — A.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  guns  they  were. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  bionirht  tlio^e  puns — everybody  who  had  a  gun? — A. 
Well,  citizens  and  oflicers;  yes,  sir.    They  would  not  carry  them 
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around  town;  they  would  just  go  and  put  them  there  to  have  them 
handy. 

Q.  Did  they  take  guns  to  other  saloons  in  the  same  way? — A.  I 
believe  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  took  to  Tillman's  saloon  ? — A.  I  d«nt 
know.    Of  course  this  was  the  day  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  I  understand  this  was  after  the  shooting.  How  long  did  you 
keep  them  there  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  about  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards that  the  people  went  armed  around  there,  especially  at  night. 

Q.  Now,  in  that  gun  that  Mayor  Combe  took  away  from  that  man 
who  was  just  going  witii  it  into  your  saloon,  there  was  one  cartridge 
that  was  not  fired? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  an  empty  shell  that  had  been  fired. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  An  empty  shell. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  us  yesterday  that  it  was  unloaded,  except  only 
one  cartridge  in  the  magazine? — ^A.  The  gim  was  unloaded.  There 
was  one  empty  shell  in  the  magazine. 

Q.  Which  had  not  been  thrown  out  ? — A.  Because  the  ejector  would 
not  work  it  out. 

Q.  It  would  not  work  it  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  could  be  fired  out  of  that  gun  at  once  ? — 
A.  Twelve,  I  believe. 

Q.  Twelve  cartridges.  That  was  a  Winchester,  which  would  ac- 
commodate twelve  cartridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  number  it  had  had  in  it,  they  had  all  been  fired 
and  the  shells  had  all  been  thrown  out,  except  one  empty  shell  that 
remained.  Is  that  it? — A.  Well,  yes;  certainly  you  can  shoot  all  of 
them,  and  the  last  one  would  remam. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  the  last  one  did  remain.  There  was  only  one  empty 
shell  remaining? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  cartridge  in  it  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  empty. 

Q.  No  cartridge ;  just  one  empty  shell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  undertook  to  work  it  out,  it  would  not  throw 
that  out  ? — ^A,  It  would  not  throw  that  out. 

Q-  Did  you  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  because  I  had  had  it  six  months 
in  that  condition  in  my  possession. 

Q.  It  had  been  six  months  in  your  possession? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  in  your  brother's  possession  ? — ^A.  No ; 
it  was  at  my  brother's  at  the  time  he  got  it. 

Q.  At  the  White  Elephant?— A.  It  was  out  of  fix, 

Q.  What  was  it  doing  down  there  ? — A.  It  was  pawned  by  a  fellow. 

Q.  Pawned? — ^A.  YeSj  sir.  He  wanted  a  little  money,  and  I  gave 
it  to  him,  and  he  left  his  Winchester  there  about  six  months'  before 
that,  and  I  wanted  to  go  out  hunting  once,  and  I  found  out  that  the 
Winchester  was  out  of  fix,  with  that  empty  shell  in  there,  six  months 
before  this  trouble  came  up.  Then  my  brother  took  it  out  with  the 
intention  of  having  it  fixed  and  use  it;  just  had  it  behind  the  bar. 
When  this  shooting  came  up  this  fellow,  Jose  Garza,  he  was  in  my 
brother's  saloon,  and  he  asked  for  soine  kind  of  an  arm  to  go  out  and 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  boys,  knowing  the  fix  the  gun  was 
in,  gave  him  this  gun  as  a  joke,  and  he  ran  down  the  street  with  the 
gun,  and  Fred  Combe  found  him  with  it. 
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Q.  They  gave  it  to  him  as  a  joke? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  shooting 
was  over. 

Q.  Without  telling  him  anything  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  they  gfeve  him  this  the  shooting  was  just 
over,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Just  over. 

Q.  Didn't  they  give  him  any  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  just  the 
gun.    It  would  not  do  him  any  good  to  give  him  any  cartridges. 

Q.  Well,  I  know ;  but  he  did  not  know  it  was  not  in  order? — A.  He 
did  not  know  it 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  for  any  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  took  it  and 
ran. 

Q.  To  your  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  that  them  boys 
told  it  to  me  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  have  any  cartridges  that  he  could  have  given 
him? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  cartridges  in  your  saloon  ? — A.  Not  for  that 
gun — ^that  is,  not  for  a  Winchester.  I  have  got  cartridges  for  six- 
shooters. 

.  Q.  Don't  you  have  cartridges  for  army  rifles? — A.  I  have  got 
cartridges  for  a  double-barreled  shotgim. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  cartridges  for  the  Krag  and  also  for  the 
Springfield  in  your  saloon,  and  didn't  you  have  them  standing  on 
your  sideboard  as  a  sort  of  an  ornament? — A.  Oh,  I  have  got  some 
cartridges  there. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  an  ornament,  the  shells  that  were  used  to  kill 
two  brothers,  to  shoot  two  brothers  in  Matamoros  about  six  years 
ago.    That  is  all  I  have  got. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  some  cartridges  there  in  clips,  standing  on  your 
sideboard? — A.  No,  sir;  them  is  the  only  ones  I  have. 

Q.  Had  them  in  clips? — A.  I  had  them  in  a  collection.  I  had  the 
whip  that  the  captain  used  to  command  the  company  that  shot  those 
two  brothers  and  the  cartridges. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  those  two  rowdies  who  were  shot.  You  say  it 
was  in  Matamoros.  "When  was  that? — A.  Oh,  six  or  seven  years 
ago. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Two  Mexican  brothers. 

Q.  Who  was  it  shot  them? — A.  They  murdered  a  man  there,  to 
rob  him,  and  they  were  caught  and  tried. 

Q.  Over  in  Matamoros  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  were  condemned  to 
death. 

Q.  And  were  executed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that. — A.  That  is  what  I  had 
there. 

Q.  And  you  had  some  cartridges  that  were  used  on  that  occasion  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  them,  and  a  picture  of  the  two  brothers,  and  every- 
thing. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  had  them  as  a  curiosity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  (Showing  the  witness  five  Springfield  cartridges  in  a  clip.) 
Did  you  have  any  cartridges  in  that  condition? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  of  that  kind  standing  on  the  sideboard  in  your 
saloon  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember. 
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Q.  Never?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  this  is  that  I  point  to  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  clip?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  never  had  any  clips  about  your  house? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  No  cartridges  about  your  house  in  a  clip? — A.  As  far  as  car- 
tridges are  concerned,  I  had  a  few  cartridges  there  lots  of  times  that 
came  from  the  Twenty-sixth.  The  boys  used  to  have  them  in  their 
pockets,  you  know — carried  them  around.  I  have  seen  lots  of  them. 
Of  course,  I  think  it  was  not  the  same  cartridge. 

Q.  Look  at  these  and  see  if  you  did  not  have  the  same  kind  of  car- 
tridge that  we  have  here,  if  the  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  cartridges  like  that  to  you  repeatedly? — ^A. 
I  believe  it  is  just  about  the  same. 

Q.  They  did  bring  them  there  and  sold  them,  didn't  theyt 

Senator  Warner.  A  little  louder. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  Did  they  bring  them  there  and  sell  them  to  you  ? — A.  Oh,  they 
used  to  sell  them  all  around,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  they  are 
not  this  same  cartridge,  though. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  to  get  cartridges  from  the  men  of  the 
Twenty-sixth ?— A.  Them  days? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  no ;  I  believe  you  could  get  them. 

Q.  You  could  get  all  you  wanted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  of  those  cartridges  did  you  have  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth?  How  many  cartridges  did  you  have  in  your  barroom? — A.  I 
did  not  have  any  at  all  in  my  barroom.    I  have  seen  lots  of  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  seen 
them.    I  know  that  you  could  buy  them  from  the  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  any  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  have  not  got  any 
use  for  them. 

By  Senator  For.\ker  : 

Q.  You  had  none  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  did  have  some  on  your  sideboard,  that  you  referred  to 
a  minute  ago  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  I  saw  them, 
because  the  soldier  boys  used  to  take  some  of  them  in  their  pockets 
and  show  them  around. 

Q.  When  was  that — just  before  they  left? — A.  Well,  the  Twenty- 
fifth — the  Twenty-sixth,  I  mean,  the  white  boys. 

Q.  When  they  left  there? — A.  Before,  and  all  the  time. 

Q.  AH  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  peddling  cartridges  on 
the  street  there  every  day  that  they  could  get  somebody  to  buy  them 
from  them. 

Q.  They  were  peddling  them  around  every  day  they  could  get 
somebody  to  buy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  sell  them  for? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  the  army  cartridge  from 
the  Twenty-sixth  men? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  any  trouble  to  get 
the  cartridges,  but  it  was  trouble  to  find  somebody  who  had  any 
arms  to  shoot  the  cartridges.  You  know  it  was  nobody  there  who 
had  the  rifles  to  use  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Blalock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  a  gun  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Or  what  kind  of  a  gun  he  had?     I  think  I  asked  you  that 
yesterday.    We  will  let  that  go,  I  believe. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Who  was  this  man  Hamilton  ?    Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  col- 
ored man? — A.  A  negro — a  colored  man. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  there  that  night! — A.  Oh,  no. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  supply  or  furnish  any  cartridges  to  anybody  in 
Brownsville — citizen  or  police — at  any  time  before  this  outbreak 
that  night?— A.  Me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Speak  up  louder.    What  is  your  answer  to  that? 

A.  I  say  no. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Whatever  cartridges  you  had  around  your  barroom  were  sim- 
ply souvenirs,  as  I  understand? — A.  I  only  had  them  empty  shells 
that  the  two  Mexican  brothers  were  executed  with  in  Matamoros — 
exhibited  them  there — that  is  all  I  had.  Of  course  I  had  cartridges 
for  a  six-shooter — six-shooter  cartridges  for  my  own  use. 

Q.  But  you  had  none  for  sale? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  un<lerstood  you  a  moment  ago,  you  did  not  have  any  car- 
tridges at  all  in  your  bar  except  those  empty  shells? — ^A.  Empty 
shells. 

Q.  With  which  they  shot  the  brothers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  an  indictment  pending  against 
this  man  Allison,  whom  you  say  is  in  jail? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that 
he  was  indicted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder. 

Q.  And  has  there  been  one  term  of  court  since  that  indictment 
was  found? — A.  It  was  one  term  of  court. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  he  was  not  tried  at  that  term  of  court? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  only  what  I  heard.  I  heard  that  at  the  term  of 
court  they  could  not  get  the  evidence  they  wanted  to  prosecute  him. 

Q.  Could  not  get  the  evidence,  and  that  the  case  was  continued  ? — 
A.  Continued  until  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

TESTIJtONT  OP  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

William  Keixt,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  William  Kelly. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  I  am  in  my  sixty -eighth  year. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Brownsville? — A."  In  firownsville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  It  will  be  forty- 
two  years  next  month. 

Q.  You  are  called  Captain  Kelly.  Were  you  in  the  service? — 
A.  I  was  in  the  United  States  service,  in  the  volunteers. 

Q.  You  may  state,  Captain,  what  service  you  had. — A.  T  was  in 
the  First  New  York  Mounted  Rifles,  an  enlisted  man,  I  think  from 
the  16th  of  January,  1862,  until  February,  1864.  Then  I  was  given  8 
commission  in  tho  Eighth  United  States  Colored  Troops,  commanded 
by  Col.  Sam  Armstrong,  and  I  remained  there  until  we  were  ordered 
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to  Brazos  de  Santiago,  when  I  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General 
Steele  as  a  depot  quartermaster. 

Q.  Was  it  after  Appomattox  that  you  were  transferred? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  We  were  sent  down  from  City  Point  after  Appomattox,  after 
the  march  to  City  Point.  We  were  sent  down  to  report  to  General 
Steele,  who  Wi^s  commanding  at  Mobile,  and  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Q.  With  your  company? — A.  With  the  entire  regiment. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  Eighth?— A.  That  was  the  Eighth  United 
States  Colored  Troops. 

Q.  You  were  in  command  of  your  company,  the  colored  company, 
how  many  months  ? — ^A.  From  then  until  I  was  sent  to  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  June.  My  captain  was  killed  and  I  com- 
manded the  company  from  December,  1864,  until  the  end. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  a  depot  quartermaster? — ^A.  I  was  depot 
quartermaster  at  Brazos  de  Santiago  a  little  over  five  months. 

Q.  Where  is  that  with  reference  to  Brownsville? — A.  It  is  the 
seaport  of  Brownsville,  22  miles  from  Brownsville,  the  point  at  which 
we  received  all  our  stores  for  what  was  known  as  the  army  of  the 
Eio  Grande. 

Q.  Were  you  then  mustered  out  of  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
mustered  out  at  Brazos  de  Santiago. 

Q.  And  located  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Located  in  Brownsville,  prac- 
tically all  the  time,  backward  and  forward,  from  Brownsville  to 
Brazos  de  Santiago. 

Q.  You  have  taken  some  interest  in  army  matters  since  then,  have 
you  not? — A.  Very  much.  I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. 

Q.  You  have  a  son  who  is  a  captain  in  the  Army? — A-  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  a  son  who  is  a  captain  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry. 

Q.  Asd  where  is  he? — A.  He  is  at  West  Point.  He  has  been  on 
detail  duty  there  about  four  years,  as  associate  professor  of  modern 
languages. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  in  your  own  way  and  in  your  own  time,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  about  Brownsville  and  the  troops  that  have  been 
there  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  that  fort,  if  you  know. — 
A.  In  1865  Brownsville  was  the  headquarters  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Army  of  the  Rio  Grande,  commanded  first  by  Gen.  Fred  Steele, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  when  General  Steele  was  relieved  by 
General  AVeitzel,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps.  Whatever  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was  in  sending  troops  down  there,  the  necessity 
ceased  sometime  about  January,  1866,  and  they  commenced  mustering 
out  troops  and  sending  them  North — those  that  wanted  to  go,  and 
most  of  them  did — sending  them  to  their  homes,  until  there  were 
probably  about  four  or  five  regiments  left.  Three  of  those  were  col- 
ored and  two  were  white  regiments.  After  a  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  those  were  mustered  out  and  sent  home  and  I  think  the  first 
troops  that  came  down  there  after  the  reorganization  were  the  Tenth 
Infantry,  under  Gen.  Alexander  McD.  McCook,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  not  colonel.  He  built  the 
barracks  at  Fort  Brown  and  subsequently  the  barracks  at  Fort 
Ringgold. 

Q.  The  Tenth  Infantry?— A.  The  Tenth  Infantry. 

Q.  That  was  a  white  regiment? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  were  but  two  of 
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the  colored  regiments.  Then  he  was  relieved  by  the  Twenty-fourth, 
one  of  the  two  colored  infantry  regiments.  The  Twenty-fourth  re- 
mained at  Brownsville  for,  I  think,  quite  two  years,  possibly  more, 
and  1  do  not  think  there  were  any  troops  ever  there  before  or  since 
that  were  better  behaved  or  better  treated  by  the  people.  They  had 
<iuite  a  number  of  distinguished  officers — that  is,  men  jvho  afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  distinguished.  For  instance,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  was  General  Shafter  afterwards,  and  the  major 
was  Major  Merriam.  Among  the  captains  were  Corbin,  Clauss, 
and  Gilmore,  all  of  whom  became  generals  afterwards,  and  two  or 
three  others  whom  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  It  was  a  magnificent  organization! — A.  It  was  a  splendidly 
organized  regiment.    They  had  fine  officers. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  were  the  first  troops 
there  after  it  was  built? — A.  No;  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Tenth 
Infantry,  but  for  only  a  short  time;  in  fact,  the  Tenth  Infantry 
built  the  post.  Then  it  was  removed  up  to  Ringgold,  where  Greneral 
McCook  built  the  post  there,  and  then  he  was  relieved 

Q.  Who? — A.  (Jen.  Alexander  McCook,  who  tiled  a  short  time 
ago;  but  I  think  there  was  nobody  there  between  the  Tenth  and  the 
Twenty-fourth — in  fact,  the  Twenty-fourth  relieved  McCook. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  whatever  with  those  troops  ? — ^A.  Oh,  none 
at  all. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  give  the  history  in  your  own  way. — A.  Well, 
there  is  but  little  more  history  to  give.  By  the  way,  we  had  also  at 
that  time  a  light  battery  of  colored  troope,  the  last  one,  I  think,  that 
was  in  the  service.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  captain.  They 
were  mustered  out  there,  and  went  North.  * 

Q.  That  was  of  the  volunteers? — A.  Of  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers.   It  was  not  a  State  volunteer  State  organization. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Notrouble  with  them? — A.  None  at  all.    They  were  all  of  them 
good  men.    There  were  four  officers  with  the  battery  and  I  think  they 
were  all  old  sergeants  of  the  regular  artillery.    I  knew  tliem  all,  of 
course,  but  I  have  forgotten  their  names. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  state  how  it  has  been  occu- 
pied since  that  time. — A.  The  post  has  never  been  entirely  bare  of 
troops.  It  got  down  frequently,  between  that  time  and  1882  or  1883, 
to  one  company,  but  more  frequently  was  the  headquarters  of  a  regi- 
ment. For  instance,  the  Eighth  Cavalry  was  there  with  regimental 
headquarters  and  band,  and  after  that  the  Twentieth  Infantry.  Gen- 
eral Sykes,  came  there,  in  1880.  After  that  the  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
General  Smvth.  Then  it  was  reduced  to  a  one-company  post,  and 
some  time  after  that  Captain  Reed's  troop  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  came 
there.  That  probably  was  as  fine  a  body  of  men  for  its  size  as  I  ever 
saw  under  arms. 

Q.  The  Ninth  Cavalry;  was  that  a  colored  regiment? — ^A.  A  col- 
ored regiment;  oh,  yes.    Reed,  its  captain,  was  a  West  Pointer,  and 
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both  the  lieutenants  were  West  Point  men,  and  he  had  a  magnificent 
body  of  men  and  took  good  care  of  them.  They  were  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined and  thoroughly  drilled.  I  think  Reed  was  relieved  by  Cap- 
tain, now  Major  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Day. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 
Q.  I  did  not  get  that  name. — A.  Robert  D.  Reed.    He  was  relieved, 
I  believe,  by  Captain  Day,  of  the  same  regiment,  with  another  troop 
of  colored  cavalry.    They  were  excellent  men,  all  of  them. 

By  Senator  Frazieb: 

Q.  About  what  year  was  that? — A.  I  think  Day  came  there  in 
1886,  or  1887.  I  am  not  very  certain  about  those  dates,  because  I  did 
not  charge  my  mind  with  them  very  niuch.  I  think  he  was  there 
about  a  year.  He  was  then  a  captain,  and  had  an  (excellent  troop  of 
men. 

Q.  Was  he  relieved  by  another  troop  of  the  same  regiment,  the 
Eighth? — A.  No;  the  other  cavalry  regiment,  the  Tenth. 

Q.  And  the  Tenth  was  also  colored  ? — A.  Also  colored. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  Captain. — A.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  his  name,  but 
it  just  escapes  my  memory  for  the  moment. 

Q.  You  need  not  give  the  name. — A.  It  was  a  troop  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  however,  and  as  well-behaved  a  body  of  men  as  I  ever 
saw  anywhere.  We  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  in  the  world. 
Since  then  I  think  there  have  been  no  other  colored  troops  at 
Brownsville,  until  the  Twenty-fifth  went  down  there. 

Q.  When  was  it  this  Tenth  Cavalry  left  there  ? — A.  They  remained 
there  until  they  were  relieved  by  the  Third,  probably  in  1891, 1  think, 
possibly,  or  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  I)uring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Brown  it  has  been  occupied  by  colored  troops? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  at  intervals.  .  There  was  no  large  body  of  colored  troops  there 
after  1878,  I  think,  until  these  troops  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, that  I  have  just  described  came  there. 

Q.  And  during  all  those  times  did  you  hear  of  any  clash  or  any 
trouble  with  the  citizens  or  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers? — 
A.  Oh,  none  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  Mexican  population,  fraternize  with  the  colored  troops 
and  make  no  distinction  between  them  and  their  own  race,  none  at 
all.  They  intermarry  whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented,  and 
practically  the  Mexican  has  no  objection  to  the  colored  man  as  such. 
The  better  class  of  Mexicans  do  draw  the  line  very  slightly. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  the  ordinary  Mexicans  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  racial  prejudice  at  all? — A.  None  at  all.  On  the  contrary.  You 
see  we  had  very  few  negroes  down  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  on  the  border 
the  slave  owner  could  not  take  his  slaves  there.  They  would  have 
crossed  the  river  and  would  then  have  been  free.  Therefore,  they 
never  got  down  to  the  border  at  all.  I  do  not  think  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  outside  of  the  troops  that  were  there,  there  were  a  dozen 
negroes  in  Brownsville;  and  after  the  troops  were  miistered  out  and 
went  away,  I  don't  think  there  were  a  dozen  left.  Now,  I  know  the 
fact  from  this:  I  was  for  many  years  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
public  instruction,  and  under  tW  laws  of  Texas  we  were  required  to 
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provide  a  separate  school  for  the  colored  children.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  put  them  in  the  same  school  with  whites.  The  question 
arose  whether  the  Mexicans  were  white  or  colored,  and  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  then  attorney -general  that  the  Mexicans  were  white; 
that  is,  that. they  were  not  colored.  Therefore,  the  Mexicans  could 
come  to  our  white  schools  and  the  colored  people  could  not;  but  we 
had  possibly  half  a  dozen  families  of  negroes,  servants  about  town, 
who  had  children,  and  were  entitled  to  some  form  of  education,  and 
I  fixed  the  matter  in  this  way,  and  there  was  never  any  objection  to  it. 
I  appointed  a  colored  teacher.  We  did  not  have  enough  children 
under  the  law  to  give  them  a  school,  but  I  assigned  enough  Mexicans 
down  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  down  about  that  place,  to  go  to  that  school 
to  make  up  the  number,  and  we  carried  them  as  colored,  and  the 
Mexicans  did  not  object.  The  man  whom  we  got  as  a  teacher  was  an 
ex-soldier,  I  think  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  a  good  man,  since 
dead,  and  he  was  an  efficient  teacher.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  his 
education,  but  he  was  a  fairly  well-informed  man,  had  a  common 
school  education,  and  made  a  very  fair  teacher,  was  very  popular 
both  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  negroesj  and  held  that  school  for,  1 
think,  about  five  years,  but  in  all  that  tmie  he  never  had  more  than 
five  or  six  negro  children  there,  and  could  not  have  had. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  At  one  time,  you  mean  ? — A.  At  one  time ;  oh,  yes. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  in  Brownsville  these  forty-odd  years? — 
A.  Nearly  forty-two  years. 

Q.  Now,  the  white  population  of  Brownsville,  is  that  composed 
very  considerably  of  old  soldiers  of  the  Union  Armv  who  remained 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  number  of  men  who  served  and  remained 
there,  were  mustered  out  there;  yes,  sir ;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  maintained  a  Grand  Army  post? — A..  Oh, 
yes.  Well,  it  was  small,  and  has  unfortunately  died'  down.  We  had 
originally  thirteen,  but  those  have  died  down  to  five  survivors. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  up  your  organization  ? — A.  Well,  we  keep  it  up  in 
a  pro  forma  sort  of  a  way. 

Q.  The  way  they  do  in  a  great  many  places  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Loyal  legion,  are  you  ? — X.  Yes, 
feir.;  a  member  of  the  Commandery  of  Kansas,  and  I  have  been  since 
1891, 1  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  something  of  the  social  standing  of  the  people  in 
Brownsville,  the  white  people? — A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course  I  do,  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.'  Did  you  say  that  you  were  chairman  of  the  board  of  instruc- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  public  instruction 
for,  I  think,  eight  years. 

Q.  And  your  present  business  is  what? — A.  I  am  a  banker  at  pres- 
ent, president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  a  banker  ? — A.  We  organ- 
ized the  bank  in  1891. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  banking  business  before  that? — A.  No;  I  was 
in  the  steamboat  business.  I  owned  some  steamboats  running  on  the 
Bio  Grande  before  that,  for  several  years. 
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Q,  Did  you  know  a  Captain  Kilbum?— A.  Very  well  indeed. 

Q.  He  was  there  with  the  Twenty -sixth  ? — A.  With  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  dates ; 
from  the  time  his  command  came  there.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  There  was  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  there. 
He  went  away  before  they  did.  He  was  relieved,  I  think,  and  went 
to  San  Antonio,  I  don't  know  exactly  in  what  capacity.  I  believe  he 
was  appointed  a  regimental  quartermaster  or  battalion  quartermaster 
in  San  Antonio,  but  he  left  some  months  before  the  regiment  did. 

Q.  Without  reading  all  of  his  statement,  I  refer  to  page  1026, 
Volume  II,  of  the  hearings,  where  Captain  Kilbum  testified  before 
this  committee  as  to  the  character  and  social  standing  of  the  people 
of  Brownsville,  that  there  were  only  twelve  or  fourteen  families  who 
possessed  the  natural  innate  refinement  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. — 
A.  Well,  I  was  very  astonished  when  I  read  that,  because  I  believe 
that  Captain  Kilbum  claims  at  present  that  he  was  misunderstood, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Of  course  it  is  not  true.  No  matter  what 
his  object  was  in  making  that  statement,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  he  claims  that  he  was  misunderstood,  how  do 
you  understand  that,  Captain  ? — A.  Well,  Captain  Hay,  who  was  the 
judge-advocate  of  the  court-martial  held  to  try  Major  Penrose,  I 
think  (I  may  confuse  the  two  courts-martial,  the  Penrose  and  the 
Macklin  court-martial,  but  he  was  the  judge-advocate  of  one  of 
them) ,  told  me  in  Brownsville  within  the  last  te«  days  that  Kilburn 
was  very  much  aggrieved  at  the  action  of  the  people  in  Brownsville 
in  denouncing  him  as  they  had  denounced  him,  because  he  said  that 
Kilbum  says  he  never  said  anything  that  could  be  construed  to  mean 
that  there  were  only  twelve  families  in  Brownsville  with  whom  he 
would  associate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Captain  Kilburn's  social  standing  was  in 
Brownsville? — A.  AVhen  he  came  there  he  was  treated  as  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army  have  ever  been  treated  who  be- 
haved themselves. 

By  Senator  Frazieb: 
Q.  How  is  that? — A.  Treated  thoroughly  well,  with  the  entree  to 
every  house  in  the  place  that  a  gentleman  should  visit.    Kilburn  has 
been  in  my  house  very  frequently. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue,  Captain? — A.  It  continued  up  to 
within  probably  two  or  three  months,  so  far  as  I  know,  before  he  left, 
A  good  deal  of  rumor  was  floating  about  as  to  the  connection  of  Kil- 
burn and  a  man  named  Schmidt 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  any  specific  act,  but  what  was  his  reputa- 
tion after  that?  Was  his  reputation  such  as  to  be  received  socially 
in  good  families  ? — ^A.  Well,  many  families  received  him,  but  he  was 
tabooed  by  a  great  number,  my  own  family  among  the  rest.  I  had 
to  ask  my  son-in-law  to  say  to  Captain  Kilbum  that  I  had  no  desire 
to  see  him  in  my  house  any  more ;  and  that  was  because  of  informa- 
tion that  I  received  from  customs  officers  and  others,  who  said  they 
felt  he  was  not  fit  to  associate  with  my  daughters. 
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Q.  That  was  on  account  of  his  reputation  socially? — ^A.  Well,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  reputation  socially.  It  was  on  account  of 
specific  acts  that  they  knew  and  had  seen. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  it  lewdness? — A.  Lewdness. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  you  were  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August 
13  last? — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  home  ? — ^A.  At  home. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home.  Captain? — A.  My  home  was  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington  streets.  The  house  occupied  the 
entire  block ;  that  is,  the  half  block. 

Q.  To  return  a  moment,  you  heard,  did  j'ou  not,  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Tate  incident  there,  of  Tate's  striking  a  colored  sol- 
dier ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  heard  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  a  person  who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
that  transaction  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Mrs.  Dalzell,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  promi- 
nent and  most  wealthy  citizens  there,  who  lived  on  the  corner  exactly 
opposite  the  place  where  the  incident  occurred. 

Q.  She  had  seen  it? — A.  She  had  seen  it.  She  was  sitting  on  her 
gallery  and  saw  just  what  occurred. 

Q.  What  was  her  statement  as  to  the  incident? — A.  She  said  that 
Mrs.  Tate  and  another  ladv,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  were 
coming  down  the  street  and  stopj;ed  at  the  comer  of  a  vacant  lot 
opposite  her  house.  They  were  joined  there  by  two  other  young 
ladies  named  Brule,  two  sisters,  and  they  were  standing  grouped  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  Tate  was  behind  them  some  little  distance,  with  his 
child  by  the  hand.  Two  negro  soldiers  came  up  the  street,  and  first 
they  were  walking  together  abreast.  When  they  came  near  them 
they  dropped  into  file,  and  the  leading  one  passed  in  between  those 
ladies,  and,  she  said,  threw  his  arms  up  and  Icnocked  one  of  them,  who 
was  afterwards  known  to  be  Mrs.  Tate,  off  the  sidewalk  into  the 
gutter.  Thereupon,  Tate  jumped  forward  and  drew  his  pistol  and 
knocked  the  fellow  down,  did  not  strike  him  more  than  once  or 
possibly  twice. 

Q.  Was  that  circumstance  talked  of  there? — A.  Oh,  very  much. 
Everybody  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  also  hear  what  was  known  as  the  Evans  incident? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it.  I  saw  it  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
heard  it  from  people  who  live  down  in  that  part  of  the  town.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  heard  anyone  speak  of  it  who  saw  it ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  But  heard  of  it?— A.  Heard  of  it. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance  was  an  extensive  one  in  Brownsville,  of 
course? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Owing  to  your  business? — A.  I  know  everybody. 

Q.  Coming  into  contact  with  a  great  many  persons? — A.  All  of 
the  people  who  are  fit  to  be  known. 

Q.  Captain,  during  all  of  the  Tate  incident  and  the  Evans  incident, 
with  all  the  talk  in  connection  with  that,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
threat  by  anyone  to  go  down  and  attack  the  fort  or  to  attack  the 
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soldiers? — ^A.  I  never  did.  It  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  have 
been  made.    I  never  heard  of  any  such  proposition. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind? — A.  Nothing  looking  towards  an  attack 
of  any  kind,  or  any  attempt  at  punishment  of  that  kind.  There  was 
some  conversation  among  a  few  of  us  the  day  after  the  Evans  inci- 
dent ;  in  fact,  two  or  three  people  came  to  my  bank  and  said,  "  You 
know  everybody  in  the  Army,  and  are  acquainted  with  them  all; 
can't  you  get  these  people  removed,  taken  away  from  here?" 

O.  That  was  the  day  before  the  shooting  up  ? — A.  The  day  of  the 
night  on  which  the  shooting  up  took  place. 

By  Senator  Fraziee  : 
Q.  And  after  the  Evans  incident? — A.  After  the  Evans  incident, 
caused  by  that.    It  arose  entirely  from  the  Evans  incident. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  arose,  did  it  not,  from  the  fact  of  that  attack,  of  that 
incident,  and  the  question  was  as  to  your  wives  and  daughters? — A. 
Precisely. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  safe  or  not? — A.  The  sentiment  was  just 
simply  this :  "  Through  the  South  they  are  having  lynchings  of 
negroes  every  now  and  then  for  attacks  on  unprotected  women ;  and 
if  this  thing  is  going  to  continue,  we  will  be  in  the  same  fix.  Those 
negroes,  since  they  have  made  this  attack  on  Evans's  wife,  may  make 
it  on  yours  or  mine,  or  anybody  else's,  and  we  simply  can  not  live  in 
this  condition." 

Q.  And  that  tended  to  create  a  sense  of  uneasiness? — A.  A  very 
great  sense  of  uneasiness  and  unrest,  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  You  shared  in  that  feeling,  Captain? — ^A.  Very  much,  verj 
much.  The  people  who  came  to  me,  came  to  talk  to  me  about  it 
chiefly  because  it  has  been  understood,  and  perhaps  is  the  fact,  that 
I  know  more  army  officers  than  any  other  man  in  Brownsville.  I 
know  a  great  many  officers  of  considerable  rank.  I  think  I  have 
their  esteem,  as  they  have  mine.  The  idea  of  the  people  who  came 
to  me  was,  "  Can  you  do  something?  Can  you  not  get  them  to  move 
these  fellows  away  ?  There  is  no  need  of  them  here ;  we  do  not  want 
them,  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  case." 

Q.  And,  Captain,  are  you  conscious  of  having  any  prejudice  against 
a  soldier  because  of  his  color? — A.  Not  the  slightest j  never  had. 

Q.  You  commanded  colored  troops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  and 
served  with  them. 

Q.  And  you  respect  them  as  soldiers^  for  their  courage  and  dar- 
ing?— A.  Very  much;  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  Prop- 
erly led,  there  are  no  better  soldiers.  Properly  officered,  I  believe 
there  are  no  more  civil  and  inoffensive  men.  improperly  officered, 
they  are  a  very  dangerous  element,  in  my  opinion. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  did  the  officers  and  the  discipline  of  this  regimwit  com- 
pare with  the  other  negro  regiments  you  have  described? — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  observed,  in  the  short  time  they  were  there,  Senator,  there 
was  absolutely  no  discipline,  or  no  appearance  of  it,  in  Major  Pen- 
rose's command. 
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Senator  Warner.  Senator  Lodge  wishes  to  read  to  you  a  telegram. 
Senator  Lodge.  I  read  the  following: 

[Telegram.] 

Dallas,  Tex.,  August  17,  1906. 
Secbetaby  of  Wab,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Some  time  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  the  danger  of  locating  negro  troops 
In  Texas,  especially  at  Brownsville.  The  recent  outrageous  conduct  of  such 
troops  there  fully  Justifies  the  fact  of  the  people  of  that  locality.  Can  not  these 
troops  be  removed  at  once? 

C.  A.  CUI3EB80N. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  catch  the  date,  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  the  I7th,  four  days  after  the  shooting. 

The  Witness.  After  the  attack  on  Brownsville. 

Senator  Warner.  There  is  another  one. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  first  one  is  August  15. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  August  15,  1906, 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  are  advised  that  negro  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Brown  have  been  guilty 
of  most  outrageous  misconduct,  and  In  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  that  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  military  service  of  the  Government  we  urge 
you  to  transfer  the  disorderly  negro  troops  to  some  other  point  without  delay. 

Culbebson  and  Bailey, 

Senators. 

A.  That  was  after  the  shooting. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  that  telegram  of  the  17th  he  says:  "Some 
time  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  the  danger  of  locating  negro 
troops  in  Texas,  especially  at  Brownsville."  The  communication  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  that  is  not  in  the  record. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  heard  this  t«legram  read.  Do  you  know  of  any  protest  on 
the  part  «f  the  citizens  &fore  the  Twenty-fifth  came  there,  after  it 
had  Decome  known  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  that  post — ^any  pro- 
test against  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Any  movement  of  any  kind  whatever? — A.  Well,  I  have 
learned  since  that  a  man  named  S.  P.  Wreford  had  written  to  Sena- 
tor Culberson,  with  whom  he  claimed  to  have  had  some  previous 
acquaintance,  objecting  to  the  coming  of  negro  troops  there.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  stated.  I  never  saw  his  letter,  but  generally  it 
was  objecting.  Now,  Mr.  Wreford  is  not  a  representative  citizen  of 
Brownsville.  He  owns  no  property  there  of  any  question,  and  if 
his  character  was  of  any  consequence  here,  he  has  not  any  more  char- 
acter than  he  has  property — not  a  bit. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  more  character  than  he  has  property. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  I  ask  you  now  as  to  your  knowledge,  coming  to  you  through 
your  business,  as  to  whether  there  was  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Brownsville  to  the  Twenty-fifth  coming  there? — A. 
None  at  all.  The  people  of  Brownsville  are  composed  of  probably 
75  per  cent  of  Mexicans,  or  people  of  Mexican  origin — ^half-breed 
Mexicans  and  half-breed  Spaniards.  There  are  10  or  12  per  cent  of 
European  origin,  Spaniards  mostly,  nearly  all;  some  few  Cubans. 
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The  balance  are  made  up  of  Americans.  The  Spaniards  and  Mexi- 
cans have  no  objection  to  the  negroes  as  such — ^never  have  had.  The 
Americans  who  are  there  have  never  expressed  any,  and  the  truth  is 
they  have  lived  in  harmony  with  them,  probably  ignoring  them, 
paying  little  or  no  attention  to  theiu;  but  we  never  nave  had  any 
feeling  about  negroes,  such  as  they  have  in  other  parts  of  the  South, 
because  the  negroes  have  never  been  there  in  sufficient  force  or 
strength  to  create  any  special  trouble.  If  a  negro  got  drunk  he  was 
sent  to  jail  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  He  was  fined,  and  if  he  did 
not  pay  his  fine  he  was  put  on  the  streets,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
but  there  was  no  body  of  negroes  of  sufficient  size  and  no  indi^^d^I"ls 
of  any  importance  that  could  create  any  feeling  at  all  among  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  reason  why  they  were  not  there  before  the 
war,  and  that  after  the  war  only  a  few  families  who  had  been  servants 
located  there  at  any  time.  Now,  can  you  state  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  colored  people  do  not  locate  there? — A.  Mexican  labor  is  cheaper 
than  colored  labor.  They  would  not  work  on  the  same  terms.  Mex- 
ican servants  would  run  them  out  by  underselling  them.  That  is  to 
say,  you  could  hire  a  Mexican  servant  for  $8  or  $10  a  month  Mexican 
money,  where  the  negro  would  want  at  least  $10  or  $20  of  the  same 
money,  and  they  found  they  could  not  get  employment  after  they 
came  there,  and  gradually  went  away.  Even  those  that  came  with 
the  negro  troops  from  time  to  time  melted  away,  simply  went  away 
to  other  places.  There  are  two  or  three  negroes  who  are  mechanics. 
There  is  one  painter,  a  very  good  one,  who  is  a  negro. 

By  Senator  Buliceley  : 

Q.  Eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  Mexican  money.  Was  that  silver 
money? — A.  Silver  money. 

Q.  That  is  sometimes  worth  a  dollar  and  sometimes  worth  half  a 
dollar  or  less? — A.  At  present  it  is  just  half.  It  has  been  down  as 
low  as  34  cents. 

Q.  Or  a  quarter  as  much  ? — A.  No ;  not  so  low  as  that. 

Q.  Eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month  Mexican  money.  Was  that  silver 
quarter  as  much  as  $20  American  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  our  entire 
circulating  medium  was  Mexican  money,  and  they  were  all  paid  in 
that  alike. 

Senator  Frazier.  You  are  not  proposing  to  raise  the  silver  ques- 
tion? 

Senator  Bulkeuiy.  No;  but  the  reason  I  made  the  inquiry  is  be- 
cause he  said  the  colored  people  demanded  higher  wages. 

The  Witness.  Higher  Wages,  but  they  were  all  paid  in  the  same 
money.  Our  circulating  medium  for  many  years,  and  until  about 
two  years  ago,  was  entirely  Mexican  money. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Now,  Captain,  as  to  the  character  of  that  community  for  its 
size,  as  to  being  peaceable,  in  Brownsville. — A.  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  more  peaceable  or  more  orderly  community  anywhere  than 
Brownsville,  both  the  Mexican,  the  American,  and  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation. For  many  years  we  had  but  six  policemen  in  that  town. 
Lately  the  large  influx  of  strangers — that  is  to  say,  people  from  vari- 
ous States  in  we  Union  coming  down  there  to  settle,  opening  up  our 
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lands  which  are  now  liable  to  settlement,  because  of  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  we  have  more  policemen,  and  I  think  there  are  12. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  evidence — that  there  are  twelve. — A.  Twelve. 
I  think  there  are  ten  privates  and  two  officers,  but  for  many  years  we 
had  only  six,  one  for  each  ward,  and  two  officers,  and  we  hava  never 
had  a  not  or  trouble  of  any  kind,  racial  or  otherwise,  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  of  Mexican  unrest,  while  those  revolutions  were 
going  on  in  Mexico,  we  had  lots  of  trouble. 

Q.  You  having  taken  some  interest  in  the  Army,  as  you  state,  and 
all  that,  you  were  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  officers  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  when  they  were  there? — A.  Very  well,  indeed. 

Q.  X^isited  them  and  they  visited  you? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  they  do  their  business  at  your  bank? — A.  Many  of  thera. 
There  are  two  banks  there.  Some  of  them  did  their  business  at  the 
other  bank. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  I  will  get  you  to  state,  during  the  entire  time 
the  Twenty-sixth  was  there,  did  you  hear  any  complaints  from  the 
officers  of  any  oppressive  treatment  whatever  by  the  policemen  of 
Brownsville  against  the  soldiers? — A.  I  never  heard  an  officer  say 
so  at  all.  I  know  there  were  two  or  three  conflicts  between  drunken 
soldiers  and  Mexican  policemen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Mexi- 
can policemen  when  they  got  a  man  who  was  drunk  did  not  treat 
him  well. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  a  soldier  or  not? — A.  Well,  particularly  if  he 
were  a  soldier. 

Q.  Did  not  treat  him  well  ? — A.  That  is  to  say,  I  think  they  would 
strike  a  soldier  harder  and  get  him  to  the  police  station  as  fast  as  they 
could,  for  two  reasons:  First,  when  he  was  fined,  he  always  managed 
to  pay  his  fine.  His  comrades  made  it  up.  That  appeared  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  were  very  likely  and  very  anxious  to  run 
a  soldier  in  when  they  got  a  chance.  1  suppose  there  was  some  sort 
of  divvy  about  the  fines.  I  do  not  know  tliat  of  my  own  knowledge. 
If  they  ran  a  Mexican  in,  he  was  simply  sent  to  labor  on  the  streets. 

Q.  He  had  no  money  to  pay  his  fine? — A.  No  money  to  pay  his 
fine. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  What  was  the  other  reason  ? 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  one  reason  was  that  a  soldier  would  pay 
his  fine  and  the  other  was  that  a  Mexican  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  come  down  to  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August 
You  were  at  your  house? — ^A.  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home.  Captain? — A.  It  was  on  the  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Washington  streets,  I  think  about  nine  blocks  from  the 
garrison  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  distinctly.  I 
was  in  my  library  reading.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  front  of  the 
house  and  lighted  a  couple  of  gaslights  there  to  see  if  I  could  see 
where  it  was,  but  I  was  unable  to  see  anythinsr.  At  first  I  thought 
the  shots  were  some  Mexican  procession,  possibly,  passing.  That  is 
about  the  only  shooting  we  ever  have  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  that  shooting? — A.  Well,  they  carry 
with  them  fireworks  that  they  make,  that  they  call  cuetas — a  sort  of 
imitation  of  Chinese  firecrackers — and  when  they  have  a  procession 
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at  night — they  have  a  great  many  of  them,  frequently  celebrating 
taints^  days 

Q.  A  great  many  saints'  days? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number;  and 
quite  a  number  of  nonsaints'  days.  They  have  anniversaries  there. 
They  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Diaz  and  the  battle  of  Pueblo,  at 
which  he  made  his  first  success,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
societies  turn  out,  and  they  fire  these  cuetas. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  of  your  house? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  go  out 
at  all. 

Q.  And  you  knew  nothing  as  to  who  were  charged  with  doing  the 
shooting  up  until  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No;  nothing  at  all.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  downtown  ? — A.  I  got  down  to  the  bank 
every  morning  at  9  o  clock.    I  was  probably  down  about  half  past  8. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  at  first  thought  there  might  be  a  procession, 
and  the  firing  of  these  cuetas.  Did  you  afterwards  discover  that  they  . 
were  high-power  guns? — ^A.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  before  I  went 
to  bed.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  had  really  arrived 
at  no  conclusion  to  explain  the  firing — what  it  was  or  could  have 
been.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  think  it  possible  for  United  States 
troops  to  be  in  it. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Simply  because  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  men  under  discipline  and  under  officers  who  would  take  care 
of  them  and  prevent  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  ^Vhen  you  went  down  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  what  was  the 
universal  statement  of  the  parties  whom  you  would  meet  as  to  who 
had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  Oh,  there 
was  no  doubt  then,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now,  as  to  who  did  the 
shooting — that  it  was  done  by  the  negroes  of  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
panies of  Penrose's  command.  Everybody  said  so ;  everybody  knew 
it.  There  was  no  otlicr  reason.  Nobody  else  was  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree interested  in  it.  Any  other  proposition  is  extremely  absurd — 
and  worse  than  absurd. 

Q.  That  shooting  up  of  the  town,  of  course,  created  rather  intense 
excitement  on  the  14th,  did  it  not  ? — A.  Oh,  a  good  deal — a  great  deal ; 
but  it  was  not  evidenced  by  anything  except  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  streets,  a  great  many  of  them  armed,  some  of  the  new- 
comers demanding  to  go  down  to  Fort  Brown  and  clean  them  out, 
those  who  never  saw  a  gun  fired  in  anger,  perhaps,  except  in  a  street 
row.  They  were  very  valiant,  and  would  have  done  a  whole  lot  of 
things.  One  man  told  me  he  could  take  50  men  and  go  and  clean  out 
the  whole  negro  outfit.    That  man  had  never  been  a  soldier. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  understand  your  last  statement. — 
A.  He  had  never  been  a  soldier.  He  was  from  Mississippi,  by  the 
way.  . 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  shooting  up 
of  the  town,  you  shared  in  that  feeling,  did  you,  Captain  ? — A.  Very 
much :  very  greatly.  I  felt  it  very  strongly,  perhaps  more  so  from 
my  relations  with  the  Army  from  the  time  I  left  it. 

Q.  What  made  you  feel  it  more  strongly  because  of  your  rela- 
tions with  the  Army? — A.  Because  I  felt  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
United  States  Army  that  had  been  perpetrated  by  these  men.  About 
eight  or  ten  days  before  that — 1  think  they  were  in  Brownsville  only 
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ten  or  twelve  or  fourteen  days  when  this  occurred — I  had  mentioned 
to  several  people  that  I  had  never  seen  either  negro  or  white  troops 
appear  on  the  street  in  the  condition  that  those  fellows  did.  You 
would  see  a  group  of  four  or  five  soldiers  come  out  of  the  garrison, 
come  up  the  street,  one  of  them  with  shoes,  and  another  with  leg- 
gings, one  with  a  coat,  and  another  with  a  shirt,  and  another  fellow 
with  his  suspenders  outside  his  shirt,  conditions  that  I  never  knew 
to  exist  before  in  any  troops,  more  particularly  negro  troops,  who  are 
generally  neat  and  clean,  and  thoroughly  well  put  up. 

Q.  Then  from  what  you  saw  of  their  actions,  it  led  you  to  believe 
that  there  was  very  lax  discipline? — A.  I  should  say  that  there  was 
no  discipline,  from  what  I  could  see,  from  the  attitude  of  the  men. 
I  have  seen  a  man  pass  up  the  street,  and  an  officer  pass  him,  and 
he  fail  to  salute  him.  That  sort  of  thing  is  almost  incomprehensible 
to  me. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  soldier's  standpoint? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the 
soldier's  standpoint. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  or  the  afternoon,  what  was 
done,  if  anything,  as  to  looking  into  this  matter? — A.  The  mayor 
called  a  meeting  of  citizens  by  sending  around  policemen  with  a 
notice  to  meet  at  the  Federal  court  building  to  take  some  action 
in  the  matter.  I  think  that  nearly  all  the  respectable  citizens  of 
Brownsville  were  at  that  meeting.  There  were  in  the  room  at  one 
time  probably  not  less  than  500  people. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  After  a  discussion,  some  of  it  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
like  the  proposition  of  this  fellow  that  wanted  to  go  down  there 
with  50  men  and  clean  them  out 

Q.  Hotheaded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  impracticable;  a  committee 
was  appointed. 

Q.  That  sort  of  thing  was  not  unnatural? — A.  No,  sir;  especially 
considering  that  many  of  these  men  were  from  the  interior  or  cotton 
States,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  negroes  committing  all 
sorts  of  outrages,  and  where  they  are  accustomed  to  regarding  them 
as  fit  for  that  and  nothing  else.  But  we  got  them  quieted  down,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed.  I  was  appointed  chairman.  There 
were  at  least  six,  I  think,  appointed,  and  1  was  requested  by  the  meet- 
ing to  fill  the  number  up  to  any  number  I  saw  fit.  I  appointed  14 
then. 

Q.  In  all? — A.  At  that  time.  Afterwards  I  appointed  two  or  three 
subcommittees  to  go  around  and  look  at  the  nouses  that  had  been 
shot  up,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  put  on  that 
main  committee,  among  others,  Henry  M.  Field,  who  was  a  relation 
of  the  Field  family — of  Mr.  Justice  Fipld  and  Cyrus  Field,  and 
othens — chiefly  because  he  was  the  senior  vice-conmiander  of  my 
Grand  Army  post.  I  put  on  the  quartermaster  of  the  post,  who  was 
an  old  soldier  also.  Those  men,  both  of  them,  had  served  with 
ncOTo  troops. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  had  served  with  negro  troops? — A.  Yes.  sir; 
both  of  them  had.  Field  was  a  first  lieutenant  in,  I  think,  the  Thirty- 
sixth.  I  have  forgotten  what  regiment  it  was,  the  Thirty-something- 
or-other.  I  put  a  Mr.  Dennett  on  there,  who  is  the  son  of  a  colonel 
who  died  at  Brownsville,  commanding  a  negro  regiment,  and  I 
selected  the  men,  who  were  mostly  northern  men,  who  had  no  special 
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animus  against  negroes  as  such.  I  put  on  two  or  three  lawyers,  and 
I  think  two  doctors.  One  of  the  doctors  was  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  committee,  that  is  the  mayor,  and  his  brother  was  made  one  of 
them.  He  was  another  doctor.  That  was  the  material  out  of  which 
I  selected  the  committee.  We  resolved,  before  leaving  the  room,  that 
we  would  come  together  in  a  body  and  interview  Major  Penrose,  and 
see  if  we  could  not  get  some  cooperation  from  him  in  finding  out  the 
names  of  the  men,  the  actual  men  who  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  Go  on,  Captain,  and  state  the  result  of  that  interview. — A.  We 
went  down  in  a  body  and  saw  Major  Penrose,  and  at  first  he  said, 
"  It  can  not  be."  He  said,  "  I  have  got  the  best  battalion  in  my  regi- 
ment. I  know  my  men.  They  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  out- 
rage." I  said,  "Well,  who  did  the  firing?"  He  said,  "  Well,  I  think 
it  was  an  attack  on  the  barracks  from  the  town."  I  said,  "Yes? 
Have  you  examined  your  barracks  and  buildings?  They  run  right 
along  here,  and  nothing  could  be  shot  from  the  town  without  hitting 
tliem.  They  are  rather  large  buildings.  Have  you  examined  them 
to  see  if  there  are  any  bullet  marks  on  them  ?  "  He  said,  "  No ;  I 
have  not  examined  them  myself,  but  I  have  had  them  examined,  and 
there  are  no  bullet  marks.  There  was  a  window  reported  to  me  as 
being  broken,  yesterday,  but  it  looks  to  have  been  broken  by  a  brick." 
About  that  time  Doctor  Combe,  the  mayor,  threw  down  on  the*  table 
a  number  of  cartridges,  and  he  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of  those? 
I  picked  those  up  on  the  street."  Major  Penrose  looked  at  them, 
apparently  very  sorrowful.  The  man  was  in  a  state  of  intense  ex- 
citement, so  much  so  that  I  really  believed  at  a  number  of  times  that 
he  would  break  down.  He  said,  "  Well,  thnt  looks  like  it.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  My  men  are  good  men."  He  said  that  several  times, 
"  I  can  not  understand  it,  but  this  looks  like  it.  T  am  afraid  it  is  so. 
I  will  do  everything,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  to  ferret  out  the  men, 
to  find  out  who  they  are.  I  would  give  my  right  arm  if  this  had  not 
occurred." 

Q.  Did  you  say  there  to  Major  Penrose  at  that  time,  in  substance, 
"  Your  men  did  the  shooting,  and  you  can  not  deny  it?  " — A.  Oh, 
yes.  I  said,  "  It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  anybody  else  having  done  it. 
It  is  nonsense.  Major.  Your  men  did  it.  There  is  no  jjuestion  about 
it.  There  was  no  one  else  who  had  any  interest  in  doing  any  shoot- 
ing in  that  way."  He  said,  "  I  confess  it  looks  like  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  said  he  believed  it,  but  he  did  tell  me  afterwards  that 
he  believed  it. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  afterwards.  We  had  throe 
meetings  of  the  committee  afterwards,  not  full  meetings,  but  myself 
and  the  district  attorney  and  County  Judfje  Bartlett  went  down  to 
interview  him,  with  this  view :  We  had  an  idea  that  he  could  get  his 
noncommissioned  officers  together,  and  by  talking  to  them  properly 
endeavor  to  get  them  interested  so  that  they  would  find  out,  if  they 
did  not  already  know,  who  the  actual  men  were,  and  turn  them  over. 
At  that  time  we  believed  we  could  do  it ;  but,  of  course,  after  a  day 
or  two  we  saw  that  it  was  no  use  at  all ;  we  could  find  out  nothing. 
Major  Penrose  said  to  me,  "  Here  is  the  command.  Do  what  you 
please  with  it.  Examine  any  man  in  it,  and  every  man  in  it."  I  said, 
"There  would  be  no  use  in  "doing  that.  Major.  If  you  can  not  find 
out,  through  your  noncommissioned  officers,  who  committed  this 
outrage,  th«re  is  no  use  in  our  touching  it."    We  could  not  recognize 
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the  men.  They  had  been  there  only  a  few  davs,  and  our  people  did 
not  know  them,  and  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  about  identification. 
After  two  or  three  interviews  the  committee  did  not  go  to  him  any 
more.  Shortly  after  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  McDonald  came 
down  there. 

Q.  Before  leaving  that,  you  say  one  of  those  times  he  did  admit 
that  he  believed  they  shot  up  the  town  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.  We  talked  of 
it  as  though  we  had  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.  After  he  stated  at  the 
first  meeting  that  he  did  not  believe  that  his  soldiers  did  it,  or  could 
do  it,  and  insisted  that  it  was  the  best  battalion  in  the  regiment,  and 
all  that,  when  the  cartridges  were  produced,  and  the  statements  of  all 
these  people  who  were  there  were  laid  before  him,  he  said :  "  I  must 
admit  that  it  looks  like  it  must  be.  I  would  give  my  right  arm  if  it 
had  not  occurred." 

Senator  Bulkelet.  I  think  Major  Penrose  so  testified. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  changed  his  mind,  he  said. 

A.  (Continuing.)  From  that  time  imtil  Major  Penrose  went  away — 
and  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times — there  was  no  discussion  as  to  who 
did  it.    There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  The  question  was,  what  individuals  did  it? — A.  Yes;  what 
measures  could  be  taken  to  find  out  the  individual  men  in  the  com- 
mand who  did  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  But  no  question  was  between  you  but  what  it  was  the  command, 
but  only  who  were  the  particular  men  of  the  command  ? — A.  Not  the 
slightest  question.    That  was  the  only  point;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  interrupted  you.  Captain,  when  you  started,  a  few  moments 
ago,  to  speak  about  McDonald? — A.  Yes.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
McDonald,  of  the  State  Rangers,  came  down  there,  with  a  battery  of 
pistols  hung  all  around  him,  and  he  was  going  into  the  post  to  take 
these  men  out,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  McDonald,  you  may  know  a  whole 
lot  about  cornfield  negroes,  but  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
those  soldieirs,  and  your  methods  will  not  do  us  any  good,  and  you 
will  create  trouble  here,  and  possibly  may  cause  some  loss  of  life." 
I  afterwards  saw  Judge  Welch  in  McDonald's  presence,  and  I  then 
said  "  Mr.  McDonald,  if  I  were  in  Judge  AVelch  s  place,  I  would  put 
you  in  jail,  simplv  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace."  Well,  he  said  that 
he  was  a  State  officer,  and  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  governor. 
I  said,  "  I  don't  care  about  the  authority  of  the  governor;  you  are 
making  trouble  here  in  a  matter  that  you  do  not  understand  at  all ; " 
and  I  never  saw  the  fellow  afterwards,  or  spoke  to  him  again.  Oh, 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  if  that  man  nad  been  allowed  to  do 
what  he  pi'oposed  to,  we  would  have  had  a  conflict  there  between  the 
people  of  the  town  and  the  post  in  which  the  people  of  the  town 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  because  a  dozen  of  those  men,  with  their 
rifles,  would  have  been  equal  to  all  the  people  that  we  had  there. 

Q.  Your  committee  went  on  and  investigated.  You  appointed 
subcommittees  to  go  and  look  at  the  buildings  that  were  shot  into 
and  to  get  all  the  facts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  got  all  the  facts.  Some- 
body suggested  that  we  take  testimony  under  oath.    I  said  "  We  are 
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not  a  judicial  body,  and  we  can  not  do  anything  else  but  find  out  the 
parties  and  report  them." 

Q.  You  made  an  examination  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  we  just  called  the  people 
up  one  after  another  and  asked  them,  "  State  what  you  know  about 
this  attack  of  the  negroes  on  the  town." 

Q.  Not  being  a  judicial  body,  you  did  not  put  them  under  oath? — 
A.  No,  sir.  There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  or 
the  committee  or  anybody  else  but  what  the  negroes  did  the  shooting 
Of  course  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  or  anybody  else's  tliat  I 
ever  heard  speaking  of  it.  There  is  not  any  doubt  It  seems  too 
absurd  for  any  intelligent  man. 

Senator  Fokakeb.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  that  answer. 

The  stenographer  read,  as  follows : 

Of  course  there  is  no  qnestion  In  mj  mind  or  anybody  else's  that  I  ever  heard 
spMking  of  It    There  Is  not  any  doubt    It  seems  too  absurd  for  any  Intelligent 


Senator  Fobaker.  Yes.    That  is  all. 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes.  I  should  say  any  intelligent  man  of  Browns- 
viUe.  People  who  get  ex  parte  statements  may  come  to  any  sort  of 
conclusion ;  but  we  who  were  there  know  what  did  happen,  and  how 
it  happened,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  and  we  never  had  any  doubt 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  you  think,  having  those  facts,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  going  into  that,  it  appears  that  you  sent  a  number  of 
telegrams,  which  are  in  the  record,  advising  the  removal  of  the  troops, 
did -you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  first  telegram  that  was  sent 
was  one  to  the  two  Senators,  asking  them  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  absent  with  the  President,  and  to 
ask  him  to  remove  the  troops.  I  could  see  no  cure  for  the  condition 
of  things  existing  in  Brownsville  then,  except  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  The  women  of  the  community  were  in  such  a  state  of  tension 
that  it  is  almost  indescribable.  They  would  not  go  out  What  oc- 
curred the  night  before  might  occur  again.  We  were  aU  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement  as  to  the  situation  of  our  women,  and  I  asked, 
in  the  first  telegram  to  the  Senators,  that  they  would  appeal  to  the 
War  Department  or  to  the  President,  I  do  not  remember  which, 
now,  to  have  these  troops  removed.  Then  I  telegraphod  to  General 
McCaskey,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
telegrams  were  sent;  there  were  a  whole  lot. 

Q.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville, especially  the  women,  after  the  shooting  up  of  the  city  were 
living  in  a  state  of  dread — of  terror? — A.  Of  terror,  absolute  terror. 
It  was  more  than  dread ;  they  were  terrorized  by  these  people ;  and, 
of  course,  that  was  due  more  or  less  to  the  fact  that  the  newspapers 
were  from  time  to  time  full  of  accounts  of  outrages  of  negroes  upon 
women,  and  liere  was  a  body  of  men,  200  of  them,  that  could  have  at 
any  time  taken  possession  of  the  town.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I 
could  have  taken  half  or  one-third  of  those  men  and  cleaned  out 
Brownsville,  as  a  military  proposition.    There  is  no  question  of  that. 

S.  Doc.  W2, 60-1,  pt  6 33 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  some  of  those  people  leave  the  town,  Captain? — A.  I  am 
a  stockholder  of  the  Brownsville  Ferry  Company,  and  I  received  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  of  the  number  of  passengers  taken  across 
the  river,  weekly  and  monthly.  From  the  morning  of  the  14th  there 
was  a  constant  exodus  of  the  people. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  families* — A.  The  families,  women  and  chil- 
dren, across  to  Matamoros. 

Q.  The  cause  of  that  was  reported  to  you,  was  it! — ^A.  There 
was  no  question  asked.  It  was  an  unusual  thing,  and  it  followed 
this  attack  of  the  negroes.  Women  and  children  who  became  too 
much  terrorized  or  were  too  timid  to  stay  there,  just  went  over  to  the 
other  side. 

Q.  For  Mexican  protection ! — A.  For  Mexican  protection ;  yes,  sir. 
That  was  the  anomalous  condition  of  things,  that  American  citizens 
were  flying  from  their  own  country  to  the  protection  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

By  Senator  Bulkbley: 

Q.  Was  it  largely  Mexicans,  do  you  know,  Captain,  who  made  this 
exit  from  the  town,  or  were  they  white  people? — ^A.  I  beg  your 
pardon? 

Q.  Were  they  largely  Mexican  families  that  left  the  town? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  majority  of  them  were  Mexicans,  because  the  large 
majority  of  the  population  there  is  Mexican ;  but  a  great  nimiber  were 
white  people;  American  families.  I  know  eight  or  ten  families  whose 
women  went  over  there. 

Q.  Americans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  chiefly  those  who  had  acquaintances 
or  friends  in  Matamoros,  where  they  could  obtain  shelter. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  pick  up  any  of  the  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  cartridges  that  had  been  picked  up? — ^A.  I  saw  those 
that  had  been  picked  up.  They  were  brought  into  the  committee 
room,  I  should  say  several  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  An  expert  in  telling  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  modem  firearms.  My  firearm  was  loaded  with  a 
ramrod. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  And  you  bit  the  cartridge  off  with  your  teeth? — ^A.  Bit  it  off 
witii  my  teeth ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  origmally  lived  in  New  York,  Captain  Kelly! — ^A,  I 
lived  some  time  in  New  York.   I  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

Q.  In  Ireland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New  York,  and  went 
from  New  York  into  the  Army? — ^A.  I  enlisted  in  New  York. 

Q,  And  where  have  you  served? — ^A.  I  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  all  the  time. 

Q.  In  what  regiment? — ^A.  In  the  First  New  York  Mounted  Eifles, 
the  Seventh  Provisional  New  York  Cavalry,  which  was  organized  as 
a  mounted  regiment. 
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Q.  Until  what  time  did  vou  serve  with  that  command  ? — A.  Until 
1864;  the  latter  part  of  1864 — some  time  in  1864. 

Q.  Then  it  was  you  were  appointed  with  this  colored  regiment?— 
A.  As  second  lieutenant,  of  colored  troops. 

Q.  As  second  lieutenant  of  colored  troops  1 — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  New  York  regi- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  you  were  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  mustered  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  just  settled  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  into  business? — ^A.  Went  into  business  at  once. 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  there? — ^A.  Never  have  left  it 

Q.  So  tiiat  you  have  seen  this  country  grow  and  develop  through 
all  these  forty  years  since? — ^A.  Forty-two  years,  almost  forty -two 
years. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  of  Brownsville  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  you  first  settled  there? — ^A.  WeU,  I  should  say  there  were 
about  5,000  people  there,  but  a  great  many  of  them  left  Two  years 
after  the  -war  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  4,000. 

Q,  What  caused  it  to  diminish  ? — A.  The  Confederate  soldiers  who 
were  mustered  out  there  went  gradually  home,  as  they  got  means  of 
transportation,  and  left. 

Q.  So  that  the  population  of  Brownsville  two  years  after  the  war 
was  less  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war? — A.  YeSj  sir.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  there  was  a  very  large  floating  population  there. 

Q.  But  that  all  left?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  all  left. 

Q.  And  when  it  had  subsided — ^to  use  that  word — ^to  its  normal 
condition A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  this  population  of  about  4,000? — ^A.  I  should  judge  it 
had  a  population  of  about  4,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  population  at  that  time? — ^A.  It 
was  mostly  Mexican. 

Q.  Very  few  Americans  lived  there  then? — ^A.  There  were  exceed- 
ingly few.  A  majority  of  the  Americans  living  there  were  discharged 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  mustered  out 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  4,000  population  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them? — ^A.  Of  those,  300  or  perhaps 
850,  at  most. 

Q.  Three  hundred  or  350  at  most,  Americans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  more  thkn  that. 

Q.  Mostly  officers  with  their  families? — ^A.  With  their  families, 
and  discharged  soldiers,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q,  Were  there  any  native  Texans  there  then? — ^A-  There  were  a 
few,  but  very,  very  few. 

Q.  Very  few? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  simply  a  frontier  town? — ^A.  A  frontier  town  that 
had  gradually  grown  up  around  the  post 

Q.  That  had  originally  been  Mexican  territory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  populated  practically  only  by  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  Mexican  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  BrownsviUe  to-day  t — A.  Well,  there 
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are  a  great  many  different  estimates  made  about  that,  Senator.  I 
do  not  think  the  population  of  Brownsville  to-day  is  over  7,000,  at 
most. 

Q.  Not  over  7,000?— A.  Between  7,000  and  7,600.  But  that  is 
merely  a  guess.    We  have  had  no  census  of  any  kind. 

Q.  You  had  a  census  made  in  1900? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1900. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  census  showed  your  population  to 
be? — ^A.  Something  about  6,000.  But  I  judge"  from  the  public 
school.  We  have  a  very  large  public  school  there  which  was  built 
during  my  administration  of  public  school  affairs,  and  in  1894  the 
scholastic  attendance  was  420.  In  1906  the  scholastic  attendance 
had  run  up  to  604  or  605.  .  There  was  an  increase  of  about  50  per 
cent  in  the  scholastic  attendance. 

Q.  So  that  you  make  that  the  basis  of  your  estimate  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
therefore  I  make  my  estimate. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  about  7,000? — ^A.  Somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  that  7,000  are  Mexicans? — ^A.  I  should  say, 
not  less  than  80  per  cent;  between  75  and  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Eighty  per  cent,  perhaps.    Eighty  per  cent  would  be 

Senator  Wabner.  He  says  75  or  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Forakek.  Yes;  but  I  am  taking  80  per  cent  because  it  is 
easier  to  calculate. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  would  be  Mexicans? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  that,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Who  are  the  white  people  there — all  Americans,  or  divided 
between  other  nationalities  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  quite  a  large  Span- 
ish population  there.    Most  of  the  business  is  in  their  hands. 

Q.  The  business  is  in  their  hands?  Most  of  the  stores  are  con- 
ducted by  Spaniards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  you  do  not  include  in  your  estimate  of  75  or  80  per 
cent? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  Spanianjs  would  there  be  there? — ^A.  I 
should  say,  counting  families,  now 

Q.  Yes. — A.  (Continuing.)  Of  the  average  families  there  must  be 
verv  .close  on  800  Spaniards  there. 

Q.  That  is,  men,  women,  and  children ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Q.  Then,  what  other  population  have  you  there  besides  Mexicans 
and  Spaniards  ? — A.  The  balance  is  American ;  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  floating.    People  come  in  and  go  out. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  have  only  7,000  population,  according  to  these 
estimates  vou  have  given,  there  would  be  pretty  nearly,  or  more  than, 
6,000  of  them  that  would  be  Mexicans  and  Spaniards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  1,000  Americans. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  1,000  Americans  to- 
day?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  do  you  think  there  are  ? — ^A.  It  would  prob- 
ably run  from  between  600  and  700  to  1,000. 

Q.  A  thousand  ? — A.  From  six  or  seven  hundred  to  1,000. 

Q.  But  your  better  judgment  is  that  there  are  not  more  than  600 
or  700? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  are.  I  do  not  think  that  if  they 
were  counted  they  would  muster  more  than  that. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  having  a  Grand  Army  post  there.  When  was 
that  organizied  ? — ^A.  In  1894, 1  think. 

Q.  In  1894.    You  then  had  thirteen  members? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  you  ever  had  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  our 
highest  number. 

Q.  Now  you  have  only  five  ? — A.  We  have  got  five  only. 

Q.  You  took  into  that  post  at  the  time  it  was  organized  all  who 
were  eligible,  I  suppose? — A.  All  who  were  eligible. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  are  a  member  of  Kansas  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  let  us  come  down  to  something  else.  You  have  been  famil- 
iar with  Brownsville  all  these  years  since  the  war? — ^A.  Yes;  since  I 
have  lived  there. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  familiar  with  different  commands  that  have 
be^n  stationed  at  the  fort? — A.  All  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  known  all  of  them. 

Q:  And  excepting  for  some  altercations  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  police,  there  has  never  been  any  trouble  with  those  commands? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  population  of  Brownsville  is  a  very  quiet,  peaceable, 
orderlv  population  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  any  one  more  so. 

Q.  You  are  right  on  the  border,  however,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Rio  Grande  is  the  dividing  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  between  the 
two  nations. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  going  on  there  ? — ^A.  Not 
a  ^)od  deal. 

y.  Between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  ? — ^A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Very  little? — A.  The  smuggling  is  confined  to  the  poorer  peo- 
ple, who  evade  the  oncers  on  either  side  for  their  daily  wants.  I 
will  explain,  and  perhaps  you  will  understand  better.  For  many 
years  the  frontier  along  by  Matamoros,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
IB  fact  up  to  where  the  river  ceased  to  be  the  boundary,  constituted 
what  was  known  as  a  free  zone. 

Q.  That  is,  from  where? — A.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river — from 
the  beginning  of  the  boundary.  It  was  subsequently  run  across  to 
tile  Pacific,  but  for  many  years  this  free  zone  had  this  eifect:  The 
merchant  in  Matamoros  could  buy  his  goods  in  Manchester,  or  in 
Paris,  Of  in  any  other  European  port,  and  bring  them  into  Mata- 
moros. The  Mexican  duty  was  not  assessed  against  them,  because 
it  was  a  free  zone,  and  they  were  allowed  to  come  into  Matamoros  free 
of  duty,  as  into  a  bonded  warehouse. 

O.  From  any  foreign  country? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  from  all  countries  into  Matamoros.  When  they  were 
intern^  into  Mexico,  then  they  paid  the  duty. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  When  they  were  sent  to  the  interior  of 
Mexico  then  they  paid  the  Mexican  tariff,  but  while  they  remained 
in  Matamoros  they  were  subject  to  no  duty.  Therefore  the  holder  of 
goods  in  Matamoros  could  sell  them,  our  tariff  being  from  60  to  100 
per  cent  on  light  goods,  cotton  cloth,  and  so  forth,  for  much  lower 
than  the  American  importer  could  put  them  down  in  Brownsville 
for ;  and  a  merchant  could  send  to  Manchester  and  get  an  invoice  of 
cotton  doth,  for  instance,  and  have  it  sent  to  Matamoros  and  have  it 
brou^t  across  to  Brownsville  and  sell  it  for  25  or  30  per  cent  lower 
than  it  could  be  sold  for  if  it  were  imported  and  paid  the  duty. 
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Q.  I  should  think  that  would  tend  to  make  great  prosperity  in 
Matamoros. — ^A.  It  did  build  Matamoros  up.  It  was  done  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  tne  towns  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  river  went  into  a  state  of  decay. 

Q.  At  what  timef^A.  At  the  dose  of  the-  Mexican  war.  The 
towns  on  the  American  side  aU  became  prosperous.  Then  it  occurred 
to  the  Mexican  officials  that  a  good  plan  to  transfer  the  business  back 
to  where  it  had  originally  been — ^to  the  Matamoros  side  of  the  river- 
would  be  to  relieve  goods  of  all  duties,  and  they  did  that. 

Q.  That  was  done  as  to  simply  some  favored  ports? — ^A.  To  that 
line.    It  was  called  Zona  Libre— 4he  "  Free  Zone    of  Mexico. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  an  act  of  the  C!ongress  of  Mexico? — ^A-  It 
was  an  executive  act  first  and  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Congress. 
Now,  the  result  of  that  was  that  a  man  who  wanted  to  evade  our 
American  laws  could  go  to  Matamoros  and  buy  goods  and  smuggle 
them  over  the  river  at  considerable  profit. 

Q.  GkK)ds  imported  to  Matamoros  could  be  brought  over  without 
the  payment  ot  tariff  duties,  and  he  would  get  them  there  for  what 
they  cost  abroad,  with  the  cost  of  carriage  added? — ^A.  Carriage  and 
profit 

Q.  And  if  he  could  get  them  into  the  United  States,  he  could 
undersell  his  competitors? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  that  free  zone  was 
abolished  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  I  think — ^two  years  last  Jan- 
uary— and  since  then  there  nas  been  no  smuggling,  because  there  is 
no  object  in  it. 

Q.  But  up  to  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  course ;  an  immense  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Then  when  you  said  a  while  ago  that  theye  was  veiy  little  of  it 
you  meant  that  there  was  very  little  at  this  time? — ^A.  For  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  very  little,  because  there  is  no  profit  in  it. 

Q.  Still  in  the  last  two  years  they  have  increased  the  number  of 
customs  officers  there,  have  they  not? — A.  Well,  they  have.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  from  the  smuggling  standpoint. 

Q.  They  have  increased  the  force^  have  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  have,  considerably.  But  there  is  this  state  of  affairs:  There  is 
one  item — one  article — that  still  can  be  smuggled  profitably. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Mescal,  the  Mexican  popular  whisky. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  It  is  a  decoction  from  the  maguey  plant, 
and  it  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of  alcohol. 

Q.  Is  it  a  popular  drink? — A.  Of  the  Mexicans. 

Q.  Is  it  popular  ou  the  American  side? — A.  No,  sir;  only  among 
the  Mexicans. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  drink  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Is  that  still  smuggled? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  our  duties  on 
alcohol  are  prohibitive. 

Q.  Is  there  any  smuggling  of  cattle  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Nothing  ot  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  are  importing  cattle 
from  Mexico. 

Q.  They  pay  the  duties  and  do  not  try  to  smuggle  them! — A. 
There  is  very  httle  duty  on  them. 

Q.  But  for  some  reason  they  still  keep  the  customs  officers  there, 
and  they  have  increased  the  number  of  them  in  the  last  two  years!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Very  lar^ly  increased  the  number,  have  they  not? — ^A.  Not 
very  largely.  I  tliink  there  are  10  or  12  officers  at  Brownsville  now, 
where  there  used  to  be  6  or  7. 

Q.  Whose  business  it  is  to  scout  up  and  down  the  river? — A.  There 
are,  I  suppose,  always  mounted  inspectors  riding  up  and  down. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  armed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  catching  somebody  all  the  time? — A.  Oh,  no; 
at  the  last  session  of  the  United  States  district  and  circuit  court  for 
Brownsville,  which  was  two  weeks  ago,  I  think  there  were  only  nine 
cases  of  smuggling  on  the  docket. 

Q.  Was  that  an  unusually  small  number? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  compared  with  past  years? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  waa 
any  lai^r  or  smaller  than  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Tou  Imow  Mr.  Starck? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  here  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  made  over  600 
arrests  during  the  time  he  has  been  a  customs  officer. — A.  He  has  been 
on  the  force  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

Q.  Nine  years,  I  believe.  During  that  whole  period  he  had  made 
600  arrests.— A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  are  they  who  do  this  smuggling,  and  have 
been  doing  it  in  these  years  when  it  was  carried  on  more? — ^A.  It  was 
the  class  of  the  people  who  used  to  be  called  "peons,"  the  lower 
class — the  people  too  lazy  to  work,  and  who  could  make  a  living  at 
that  business. 

Q.  Shiftless? — A.  Shiftless  vagabonds. 

Q.  And  they  belonged  to  the  criminal  class? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  do 
not  re^rd  it  as  criminal  to  smuggle. 

Q.  They  regard  it  as  a  patriotic  duty? — ^A.  About  that;  pretty 
much  a  duty.    It  does  not  follow  that  a  smuggler  is  a  criminal. 

Q.  He  regards  that  as  a  patriotic  privilege  that  he  has  a  right  to 
maintain  even  by  fighting  for  it,  it  an  officer  attempts  to  arrest 
him  ? — ^A.  When  he  goes  into  the  smuggling  business  he  knows  what 
risks  he  takes,  of  course. 

Q.  And  good,  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  engage  in  that  busi- 
ness?— A.  No,  sir;  good,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding  citizens  do  not 
en^ge  in  any  violation  of  the  law,  anywhere. 

Q.  No.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  smuggling  it  is  well  enough  to 
just  look  out  for? — ^A.  Well,  no.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the 
fact  that  a  man  engages  in  smuggling  does  not  make  him  a  dangerous 
character,  or  lawless  in  other  respects. 

Q.  He  may  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man  in  other  respects? — 
A.  That  is  putting  it  too  broadly.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  man 
of  that  class  is  ever  a  good  citizen. 

Q,  Are  there  many  of  these  smugglers  Hving  in  Brownsville? — 
A-  Oh,  no,  no. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  there  b  not  enough 
of  it  done  to  support  more  than  a  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  There  are  some? — ^A.  There  are  very  few  in  Brownsville.  Most 
of  them  live  in  Matamoros. 

Q-  They  live  over  there,  and  when  they  commit  an  offense  on  our 
side  they  get  i»ck  across  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajaa  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  going  back  and  forth  across 
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the  river? — A.  If  a  man  commits  any  offense,  he  immediately  runs  to 
Matamoros. 

Q.  Matamoros  is  about  what  population? — ^A.  Probably  at  present 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  peoplejnot  over  that 

Q.  How  laree  has  it  been  * — ^A.  When  I  went  tliere  first,  in  1865  or 
1866,  tiie  popmation  of  Matamoros  was  estimated  by  many  people  to 
be  about  30,000.  I  never  believed  there  were  anything  like  that  many 
there.  But  I  will  say  this:  When  we  came  off  of  the  Eio  Grande 
with  the  fleet,  General  Steele's  command,  there  were  187  vessels  of 
various  kinds  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

Q,  Carrying  goods  to  Matamoros? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande  up  to  Mata- 
moros?— A  By  road  it  is  23  miles. 

Q.  By  river  how  far  is  it? — ^A.  About  60  miles.  The  river  is  very 
tortuous. 

Q.  And  is  it  filled  with  these  bancos  down  pretty  near  to  the 
mouth? — A.  No;  there  are  not  over  12  bancos  between  Matamoros 
and  the  mouth. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  river  at  Matamoros? — ^A.  That  varies.  I  ran 
and  owned  steamboats  there  for  many  years,  and  our  deepest  boats 
could  take  up  6  feet  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  And  the  river  was  navigable  for  boats  of  6  feet  all  the  way  up 
to  Brownsville? — A  Most  of  the  time. 

Q.  To  Matamoros? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  river  at  Brownsville? — A.  At  its  ordinary 
stage  of  low  water,  and  it  is  at  low  water  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  year,  it  is  not  over  180"  yards  across. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighty  yards? — A.  When  it  is  up  15  feet, 
which  is  about  hieh  water,  it  is  probably  500  or  550  yards. 

Q.  How  high  above  the  river  at  low-water  mark  does  the  reserva- 
tion stand? — A.  Sixteen  feet. 

Q.  Does  the  river  ever  overflow  the  reservation? — A.  Oh,  no;  it 
never  has.  There  is  a  point  below,  which  is  on  the  reservation,  to  be 
sure,  where  it  overflows,  where  the  river  broke  in  and  overflowed  a 
piece  of  it;  but  not  any  part  of  the  reservation  occupied  by  the  troops. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Does  it  cover  what  is  marked  "Dry  lagoon"  on  the  map  at 
high  water  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  water  has  never,  of  late  years,  jgot  in 
there.  That  part  of  it  is  not  a  dry  lagoon,  but  there  is  water  in  this 
other  bend  oi  it  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  river  bends  away  around? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  around 
there  again  [indicating].  There  is  a  place  near  the  old  artillery 
barracks  where  it  has  overflowed;  not  so  much  overflowing,  but  by 
erosion  it  has  cut  out  until  it  cut  away  at  the  artillery  barracks  and 
dropped  the  officers'  quarters  into  the  river. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Before  I  get  away  from  the  subject  of  population — ^you  have  a 
very  small  negro  population  there?— A.  Very  small. 

Q.  About  how  many  families  did  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
had  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  them  ? — A.  No.  I  know  one  man, 
Jules  Bicnard.  His  name  is  a  French  name.  In  English  it  is 
Julius  Bicharda 
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Q.  He  is  a  French  negro ! — ^A.  He  came  from  New  Orleans. 

Q.  He  is  not  an  American  negro  ?  He  never  was  a  slave,  was  he  ?— 
A.  Yes;  I  expect  he  was. 

Q.  Is  he  an  old  man? — A.  Oh,  very. 

Q-  What  does  he  do? — A.  He  is  livmg  around  Brownsville,  being 
supported,  principally,  by  charity. 

Q.  By  charity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  others? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Is  there  a  family  there  by  the  name  of  Grant? — ^A.  I  never 
heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  them.  Is  there  a  family  there  by  the  name 
of  Fumess? — ^A.  Fumess? 

Q.  Yes;  George  Fumess.  What  does  he  do? — ^A.  I  think  he  is  a 
farmer,  has  a  little  piece  of  land  out  of  town. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  the  town  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  of  good  standing  as  a  colored  man,  is  he? — ^A.  I 
think  so.    I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  He  pays  his  debts  and  attends  to  his  own  business  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  man  tliere? — ^A.  We 
have  one  man  there,  George  Watson.  He  is  an  old  soldier.  He 
was  a  sergeant-major  in  theThirty-ninth  Colored  Troops, 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  first-class  man.  There 
is  not  a  better  man  in  the  town. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  is  employed  in  the  custom-house. 
He  has  been  employed  as  a  porter;  not  a  watchman,  but  I  think 
probably  he  is  the  janitor  of  the  custom-house  building. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  others  ?  You  have  named  three. — A.  I 
do  not  remember  just  at  this  moment.  I  know  them  all  when  I 
see  them,  and  if  they  were  up  here  I  could  probably  call  their 
names,  but  I  see  very  little  of  them.    I  can  not  recall,  now. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until 
2.16  o'clock  p.  m.) 

ArTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemen- 
way,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WILLIAM  XELLT— Ciontinued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
Senator  Warner,  that  there  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville  to  the  colored  troops  being  sent  there  at  the 
time  this  battalion  was  sent  there,  in  July  of  last  year. — A.  On  the 
part  of  the  people ;  none  at  all,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  None  that  you  knew  of.  He  called  your  attention  to  a  telegram 
sent  by  Senator  Culberson,  in  which  he  spoke  of  having  protested  to 
the  War  Department  against  sending  colored  troops  to  any  place  in 
Texas,  but  '^especially  to  Brownsville,"  as  he  put  it.    Do  you  know 
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what  was  in  the  mind  of  Senator  Culberson  that  he  should  speak  in 
that  way? — ^A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  unless  it  was  that  letter  that  he 
is  alleged  to  have  received  from  this  man  Wref ord. 

Q.  And  should  you  judge  that  what  Wreford  said  to  him  in  that 
letter  was  an  indication  of  the  public  sentiment  of  Brownsville, 
generally? — A.  Possibly,  sir;  because  Mx.  Wreford  is  an  exceedingly 
mteUifi^nt  fellow. 

Q.  Whatever  the  fact  may  be  in  that  respect,  it  is  not  true,  as  I 
understand,  that  there  was  any  opposition? — ^A.  It  is  absolutely 
untrue,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  They  were  very  glad  to  have  them  come,  as  I  understand  you  ? — 
A.  The  great  majority  of  the  shopkeepers  were  very  glad  to  have 
them  come,  for  the  reason  that  the  negro  is  the  better  customer. 

Q.  He  spends  more  than  the  white  troops? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  there  was  pleasure  instead  of  displeasure  when 
it  was  announced  that  this  colored  battalion  was  to  succeed  the  white 
troops  1^ — ^A.  Among  that  class.    I  know  it. 

Q.  You  know  Major  Blocksom,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Very  welL  That 
is — ^I  say  very  well — ^I  met  him  down  there. 

Q.  You  saw  him  when  he  came  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  immediately  after  he  came,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  to  see  you  the  very  first  day  he  arrived,  did  he  not?— 
A.  I  am  not  certain  of  that 

Q.  You  were  chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee,  and  you  were 
engaged,  when  he  arrived,  in  the  work  of  investigating  this  affair  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  stUl  investigating.  He  was  at  several  of  our 
sessions;  I  think  possibly  the  first  day  he  came  there. 

Q.  He  was  present  at  some  of  your  sessions  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  perfectlv  truthful,  straightforward  gentleman,  is  he 
not? — ^A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Whatever  impressions  he  had  respecting  conditions  in  Browns- 
ville he  must  have  gotten  from  talking  with  you  and  others  like 
you  ? — A.  Possibly.  I  do  not  know  what  impressions  he  had  formed, 
out  Major  Blocksom  was  a  stranger  there. 

Q.  He  was  a  what? — A.  He  was  a  stranger  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  He  talked  with  you  on  this  subject,  as  to  whether  there  was 
opposition  to  the  colored  soldiers  coming  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  did,  specifically.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  And  he  talked  with  others? — ^A.  He  saw  numbers  of  the  people 
and  talked  with  them. 

Q.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1906,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  The  Military 
Secretary  at  Washington,  in  which  he  says: 

People  did  not  desire  colored  troops  here. 

Did  he  have  any  basis  for  any  such  statement  as  that,  or  was  that 
a  misrepresentation? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  intentional  mis- 
representation. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  its  being  intentionaL — A.  I  think  it 
is  quite  likely  he  might  have  seen  a  nimiber  of  people  who  said  they 
did  not  desire  colored  troops  there. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  did  see  some  people  who  said  that  they  did  not 
desire  them,  you  were  perhaps  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  was 
no  opposition  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
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Q.  You  are  correct,  still? — A.  Yes,  sir;  (here  is  a  difference  be- 
tween soraebody  not  desiring  to  have  colored  troops  there  and  a 
number  of  people  formulating  the  desire  not  to  have  them  there  and 
to  get  them  away.    That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  formxilating  a  desire  or  a  purpose  not  to 
have  tliem  or  to  get  tnem  away.  I  am  only  speaking  about  what  the 
statement  was,  as  to  whether  the  people  in  Brownsville  did  in  fact 
want  them  to  come.  As  I  understood  you  to  say,  they  did  prefer 
that  they  should  come. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  uiey  preferred  that 
they  should  come — that  a  certain  class  of  our  people  preferred  that 
they  should  come — the  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  think  anybody  wanted 
them  to  come. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  anybody  whatt — ^A.  Wanted  them  to  come. 

Q.  Wanted  them  to  come  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  anybody  wanted  them  to  come? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  outspoken  objec- 
tion to  their  coming? — ^A.  Not  among  me  old  people  of  Brownsville. 
It  was  probably  among  the  people  &om  the  southern  cotton  States 
that  have  come  in  there  recently. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  ? — ^A-  There  probably  was. 

Q.  Thwe  probably  was  a  good  deal  of  outspoken  objection  to  their 
coming? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  probably  Mr.  Wreford  represented  more  than  his  indi- 
vidual notion  of  it? — ^A.  Knowing  the  man  as  I  do,  I  would  say, 
hardly. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Wreford  ? — ^A.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain.   He  is  a  man  of  no  moral  standing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  had  no  property,  and  no  more 
character  than  property? — ^A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Not  a  bit? — A.  He  is  a  man  of  bad  moral  character,  who  recog- 
nizes no  law,  and  boasts  of  it,  neither  the  moral  law  nor  any  other  law 
that  he  can  conveniently  break. 

Q.  General  McCaskey  and  others  seem  to  have  gotten  the  notion 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  colored  troops  coming 
there.  They  must  have  gotten  it  from  these  same  people,  I  sup- 
pose?— ^A.  Probably.  There  is  this  to  be  said  about  that:  The  col- 
ored troops  are  different  people  from  those  at  fhe  time  I  have  spoken 
of  before,  when  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  and  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  were  down  there.  The  soldiers  are  absolutely  a  different 
class  oi  men. 

Q.  Are  they  better  or  worse? — ^A.  They  are  very  much  worse,  as  to 
the  question  of  control. 

Q.  They  are  worse  now  than  then? — A.  Yes;  I  so  believe. 

Q.  You  told  us  there  was  no  trouble  at  all  when  the  Twenty-fourth 
Lifantry  was  there. — A.  None  at  all.  I  say  that  these  men  now  are 
Tery  much  worse  than  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  and  the  Ninth 
•na  Tenth  Cavalry  were  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  was  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
soldiers  that  came  there? — A.  The  first  organized  regiment  of  col- 
ored soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  to  go  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  aav  of  Greneral  Sheridan,  was  it  not? — ^A.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  department  of  Texas  then. 

Q.  He  sent  those  colored  soldiers  there,  did  he  not — the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that — ^under  whose  orders 
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they  came.  He  was  commanding  officer  of  the  department  at  the 
time,  anyway. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  did,  in  fact,  have  any  trouble 
or  not?  It  has  been  a  good  many  years  agD. — ^A.  The  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry! 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  None  at  all,  that  I  remember.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  I  knew  all  their  officers  well. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  trouble  at  all  ? — A.  There  was  no  trouble  that  I 
remember  just  now. 

Q.  Were  not  a  lot  of  these  colored  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  mustered  out  and  left  there  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes; 
quite  a  number. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  gone,  are  they  not? — ^A.  They  passed  away; 
chiefly  for  the  reason,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  could  not  live  on 
the  wages  of  the  Mexicans. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  them  getting  killed? — ^A-  I  have  no 
recollection  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  old  gentleman  living  there  by  the  name 
of  John  White,  living  now  in  Brownsville? — A.  John  Hoy t,  per- 
haps that  name  is.  There  is  a  man  living  there  by  the  name  of  John 
Hoyt 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  having  any  trouble  with  any  of  theser 
soldiers  and  being  arrested  and  tried  for  killing  one  of  them? — 
A.  No,  no;  not  Hoyt.  That  must  be  some  other  man.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  soldiers  who  belonged  to  that  regiment, 
who  were  discharged  and  left,  being  spoken  of  as  "  wild-cat  nig- 
gers?"— A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  the  expression  before,  Senator. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  shows  how  stories  may  get  abroad  and  people  hear 
them. — ^A.  Yes.  Now,  as  to  most  of  we  men.  who  were  discharged, 
I  think  of  those  who  were  discharged  there  very  few  went  away. 
because  they  would  naturally  take  their  mileage  back  to  the  point  oi 
enlistment. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  through  with  Mr.  Wreford,  I  guess.  Captain 
McDonald  came  there  shortly  after  this  shooting  anray? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  used  some  expression  about  him  this  morning  that  I 
did  not  catch  clearly — I  can  not  hear  distinctly  this  far  away  from 
you,  because  you  drop  your  voice  sometimeis — ^to  the  effect,  I  think, 
that  he  came  there  with  pistols  strapped  all  over  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
tixe  first  time  I  saw  him  I  think  he  nad  two  pistols  and  a  knife  on 
him. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols  were  thosef? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  the  ordinary  revolver? — ^A,  Yes;  the  ordinary  six- 
shooter,  ostentatiously  displayed,  with  a  big  belt. 

Q.  Regular  shooting  irons? — A.  Yes;  regular  shooting  irons. 

Q.  Buckled  on  outsidcj  where  everybody  could  see? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  knife  did  he  have? — A.  I  dont  remember.  I 
remember  there  was  a  knife  in  his  belt,  but  I  never  saw  it  drawn,  and 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  knife  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  gun  at  the  time  vou  saw  him? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not  have  a  gun  at  the  time  I  saw  him. 
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Q.  He  immediately  got  busy,  did  he  ? — ^A.  He  came  to  see  me,  and 
after  a  very  few  qucetions  I  think  he  dropped  me  and  went  off. 

Q.  You  talked  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  concluded  that  he 
would  see  other  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  so. 

Q.  You  had  no  faith  in  him  ?-^A.  I  had  no  patience  with  a  fellow 
that  came  there  to  ferret  out  a  crime  in  that  sort  of  a  garb,  a  regular 
advertisement  to  evetybody  what  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  uniform  on? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fbazier  : 

Q.  He  was  a  State  officer,  was  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  rangers,  the  regular  organization  of  the  State? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  captain  of  these  rangers? — A.  Of  one  company  of 
them.  A  company  of  rangers  consisted,  I  think,  of  about  five  men, 
with  a  captain.  The  other  four  fellows,  I  believe,  were  first  lieu- 
tenants, or  seconds,  or  something. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  You  do  not  think  Captain  McDonald  helped  much  to  ferret  out 
the  crime? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  the  fellow  made  any  dis- 
covery of  any  kind,  although  he  alleged  that  he  did. 

Q.  It  was  he  who  caused  12  of  those  soldiers  to  be  put  in  arrest  ? — 
A.  I  believe  it  was,  although  I  have  always  had  some  idea  that  Major 
Penrose  might  possibly  have  intended  to  put  some  of  that  same  squad 
in  arrest  himself.    But  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  The  warrants  for  those  12  men  were  sworn  out  at  the  instance 
of  McDonald  ? — A.  Either  of  McDonald  or  one  of  his  men.  I  think 
he  had  two  men  with  him. 

Q.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Judge  Welch  or  Judge 
Welch  had  trouble  with  him? — A.  Judge  Welch  had  some  trouole 
with  him.  Judge  Welch  issued  those  bench  warrants  probably — in 
fact  I  might  say  I  know  it — on  the  affidavits  of  McDonald  and  one 
of  his  men,  and  delivered  them  to  him. 

Q.  And  Judge  Welch  finally  recalled  the  bench  warrants? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  ordered  him  to  deliver  the  bench  warrants  up  to  the 
sheriff  of  Cameron  County. 

Q.  And  he  even  ordered  him  to  put  McDonald  in  arrest  if  he 
did  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  that  was  my  sug- 
gestion. 

Q.  I  say  that  on  my  recollection  of  what  Major  Blocksom  finally 
reported. — A.  He  may ;  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  fellow  should  be 
put  in  jail. 

Q.  Passing  that,  and  coming  to  some  other  matters,  I  have  a  note 
here  to  the  effect  that  you  testified,  in  answer  to  Senator  Warner, 
that  a  Mrs.  Dalzell  told  you  of  the  Newton-Tate  affair.  Newton  is 
the  name  of  the  negro  soldier  who  was  struck  by  Mr.  Tate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  she  said  as  to  where  she  was  ?— A.  She  was  on  the 
front  stoop,  a  gallery  of  her  house,  just  exactly  opposite. 

Q.  What? — A.  Just  exactly  opposite,  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  do  you  mean  where 
he  struck  the  man  ? 

Q.  Yes;  where  was  it? — A.  I  pass  it  several  times  a  day  goinjj  to 
my  own  house. 
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Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  It  is  opposite  a  lot  which  was  then  an  open 
lot    It  was  opposite  Elizabeth  and  Eighth  streets. 

Q.  You  live  at  Elizabeth  and  Ninth  1 — ^A.  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  live? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  at  Euzabeth  and  Sixth  and  Seventh? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
live  on  Washington.    I  turn  that  comer  going  home. 

•Q.  You  live  at  Washington  and  Sixth  and  Seventh! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  bank  is  at  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  Elizabeth  streets  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  when  you  go  home  you  go  down  Elizabetli  street? — ^A.  To 
Seventh  street 

Q,  To  Seventh  street? — ^A.  And  turn  at  Seventh  street 

Q.  So  that  you  pass  this  comer  of  Eighth  and  Elizabeth  every 
day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  happened  right  at  the  corner  ? — ^A.  Right  on  the  comer. 

Q.  Which  comer  was  it,  the  right  hand? — A.  Coming  to  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  right  hand. 

Q.  Where  <wes  Mrs.  Dalzell  live? — A.  Immediately  across.  Her 
house  occupies  four  lots  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 

Q.  Immediately  or  diagonally? — ^A.  The  house  is  a  little  diag- 
onally. 

Q.  So  that  she  was  a  little  farther  away  than  the  width  of  the 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  her  house  stands  back. 

Q.  How  far  back  does  it  stand  ? — ^A.  About  30  feet 

Q.  About  30  feet  So  that  she  was  at  least  90  feet  away  ? — ^A.  Very 
nearly ;  less  the  width  of  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Ninety  to  100  feet?— A.  No,  sir;  80  to  90  feet  The  sidewalk 
is  10  feet  wide. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  the  sidewalk  on  the  opposite  side  ? — ^A.  The 
streets  are  60  feet  wide,  including  the  sidewalks. 

By  the  Chairhan  : 

Q.  Forty  feet  in  the  clear? — ^A.  Forty  feet  in  the  clear. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  About  90  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  this? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  asked. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  9  o'clock  at  night? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  It  has  been  so  testified  here. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was, 
because  if  it  was  9  o'clock  at  night  Mrs.  Dalzell  could  not  have  seen. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  getting  at  If  it  happened  at  9 
o'clock  at  night,  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  have  seen  accurately. — 
A.  Yes,  sir^  out  it  did  not  happen  at  9  o'clock  at  night;  it  happened 
in  the  daytime,  but  at  what  hour  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  it^  except  what  she  told  you? — 
A.  And  what  scores  of  other  people  nave  told  me,  and  what  Tate 
himself  has  told  me. 

Q.  Tate  has  told  us,  so  that  we  know  what  he  has  said.  He  told 
ou  substantially  the  saipe  thing? — ^A.  Substantially  the  same  thing 
e  testified  to  here,  I  judge. 

Q.  You  were  the  chairman  of  the  citizens' committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  that  committee  meet? — ^A.  It  met  in  the  Federal 
courtroom. 
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Q.  Did  it  not  hold  some  of  its  sessions  in  Mr.  Wells's  law  office! 
Some  one  testified  to  it,  is  the  reason  I  ask  you  that. — ^A.  Afterwards 
several  sessions  were  held  there. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  were  examined  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  stenogra^ier  who  took  down  the  testimony! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  one  of  Wells's  stenographers. 

Q.  So  that  everyone  that  came  in  and  testified  was  reported  by  a 
stenoCTapher! — A.  Yes,  sir;  everyone  that  we  examined. 

Q.  Who  did  the  examining? — ^A.  I  did,  for  the  most  part,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Kibbe,  who  was  the  dty  attorney. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Herbert  Elkins! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him. 

Q.  You  examined  him,  did  you  not?  Asked  him  the  questions? — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  C.  S.  Canada,  a  newspaper  man ;  a  very  self-possessed, 
demure  sort  of  man? 

Senator  Fbazibr.  A  man  from  North  Carolina ! 

Senator  Forakeb.  Originally. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  him. 

Q.  His  name  is  spelled  C-a-n-a-d-a.  He  lived  at  the  Miller  Hotel. 
He  was  the  editor  of  "The  Riverside." — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  knew  him 
very  well. 

Q,  Did  you  examine  him? — A.  We  examined  so  many  people  there. 
They  were  all  reported,  I  think. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  you  asked  him  this  question : 

Q.  We  are  inquiring  Into  the  matter  of  last  nigbt  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
w1k>  the  guilty  parties  are. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  woidd  seem  that  this  witness  was  examined  the  day  after  the 
shooting  ? — A.  Yes ;  all  of  them,  or  at  least  a  great  many  of  them  were 
examined  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Then  you  continued : 

We  know  they  were  negro  soldiers. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

If  there  Is  anything  that  would  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  we  would  like 
to  have  it 

A.  That  is  precisely  about  what  I  said  to  every  witness. 

Q.  That  is  precisely  what  you  said  to  every  witness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  put  to  Herbert  Elkins  the  following  question : 

Q.  Ton  know  the  object  of  this  meeting?  We  know  that  this  outrage  was 
committed  by  negro  soldiers.  We  want  any  Information  that  wUl  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  whoever  did  it 

A.  That  was  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  about  the  same  question  to  each  one! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  you  have  said  this  morning,  there  was  no  doubt  in  your 
mind,  or  in  the  minds  of  anybody  else,  that  the  negro  soldiers  had 
done  this  shooting? — ^A.  Not  the  most  remote. 

Q.  And  it  was  perfectly  absurd,  you  said,  to  have  any  other  idea, 
did  you  not? — ^A.  xes,  sir;  entirely,  to  a  man  who  knows  Brownsville 
as  I  do. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  only  the  question  of  which  of  the  soldiers  it 
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was  ? — A.  Precisely ;  the  whole  business  was  an  endeavor  to  identify 
some  of  these  soldiers. 

Q.  So  I  understand.  And  you  had  no  thou^t  in  your  mind  except 
to  find  out  which  one  of  the  soldiers  it  was  ? — A.  Not  the  remotest 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you  to  examine  anybody  else? — A.  To 
examine  anybody  else?  We  examined  everybody  that  knew  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  You  examined  everybody,  but  with  that  purpose  in  view.  You 
had  that  opinion  then,  and  have  never  changed  that  opinion  ?— A  I 
have  never  changed  it,  and  have  never  seen  the  slightest  reason  to 
change  it  in  any  respect. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  no  reason  to;  I  understand  that  Now,  the 
troops,  you  saw  a  great  deal  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  great  deal 
You  must  remembCT,  Senator,  that  they  were  there  only  ten  days. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  that.  They  came  there  on  the  30th  of  JuIt, 
and  this  shooting  affray  was  on  the  13th  of  August — A.  That  would 
make  fifteen  days. 

Q.  Yes.  You  did  not  see  much  of  them  ? — ^A.  I  saw  them  on  the 
street  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  garrison  during  that  time? — A.  Only 
once. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  Saturday  evening 
before. 

Q.  Before  the  shooting  affray? — ^A.  Before  the  shooting;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  when  you  were  there? — A.  Nothing.  My 
son  was  with  me,  and  we  went  to  call  on  the  commanding  officer, 
Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Your  son  was  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  affray? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  left  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Just  before  it  happened? — A.  Just  before  it  happened. 

Q.  You  met  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  met  him  on  the 
walk. 

Q.  Did  your  son  know  him? — ^A-  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did.  Yes,  he 
did ;  because  he  introduced  me. 

Q.  You  had  not  met  Major  Penrose  ? — ^A.  Not  until  then. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  saw  of  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  That  was 
the  first  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  That  was  on  Saturday? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  pay  day  also,  was  it  not? — A.  I  believe  it  was;  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  troops  under  arms  at  all  during  the  time  they 
were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  did  not  see  any  parade  ? — A.  There  was  no  parade. 

Q.  What  time  was  this? — ^A.  In  the  afternoon,  between  3  and  4 
o'clock,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  soldiers  around  about  the  quarters,  when 
you  were  there  ? — A.  In  passing  into  the  fort  you  passed  by  the  flank, 
between  two  of  the  barracks ;  that  is,  you  passed  in  at  the  gate  between 
B  and  D  barracks. 

Q.  D  barracks  is  below,  towards  the  river? — ^A.  Yes.  You  passed 
in  there  and  there  were  always  a  number  of  the  men  loafing  around 
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the  qiiAiiers  on  either  side.  There  were  a  number  of  them  that  day, 
I  rranember.  I  remember  that  my  son  said  to  me,  "  Penrose  can  not 
keep  those  fellows  in  much  order."  There  were  no  two  men  dressed 
alike. 

Q.  They  were  not  on  duty  of  any  kind? — ^A.  Not  any. 

Q.  But  they  were  amply  about  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  air;  they 
were  simply  about  the  barracks. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  it  was  between  drills,  and  between 
parades? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  parade  on  Saturday;  I 
am  not  sure.  There  is  an  exemption,  I  think,  on  Saturday,  nrom 
parades. 

Q.  They  have  inspection  on  Saturday,  do  they  not? — ^A.  I  am  not 
sure.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  customs. 

Q.  At  any  rate  the  troops  were  not  under  arms? — ^A.  They  were 
not  under  arms ;  and  not  attending  to  any  special  duty. 

Q.  And  you  saw  no  formation  of  them? — ^A.  There  was  no  forma- 
tion  there. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  of  them  did  you  probably  see? — ^A.  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection ;  just  the  usual  number  of  men  loafing  around  the 
steps  and  on  the  galleries. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  special  to  attract  your  attention  to  them?— 
A.  Nothing,  except  what  had  attracted  my  attention  frequently  be- 
fore, in  town. 

Q.  Frequently  before  you  had  noticed  that  the  men  were  slovenly, 
did  you  say  ? — A.  Slouchy  and  slovenly. 

Q.  Where  had  you  seen  these  men  frequently  before? — ^A.  I  beg 
your  pardon. 

Q.  Where  had  you  seen  them? — ^A.  Walking  «a  the  streets,  and 
passing. 

Q.  You  go  to  your  place  of  business  in  the  morning,  the  bank,  do 
you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  as  a  rule,  you  remain  there  all  day  long? — ^A.  I  remain 
there  until  about  1  o'clock. 

Q.  About  1  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tiien  where  do  you  generally  go? — A.  I  go  home  to  lunch- 
eoHj  and  then  go  to  my  private  office.  I  do  not  go  back  to  the  bank 
until  4  o'clock. 

Q.  'Where  is  your  private  office? — ^A.  Down  on  Levee  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  soldiers  down  there? — ^A.  Yes; 
scores  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  do  down  around  the  levee?  What  is  that  office 
for? — ^A.  That  is  my  private  office — ^land  business  and  other  things. 
Tliat  is  on  the  main  street  coming  up  from  the  post,  going  towards 
the  ferry. 

Q.  So  that,  independent  of  what  your  son  stated  to  you,  as  you 
say,  when  you  went  with  your  son  to  call  on  Major  Penrose,  you  nad 
observed  that  the  soldiers  were  slovenly? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  made 
that  remark  to  several  people. 

Q.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  from  what  you  now  say.  Did  you 
ever  see  any  of  them  drunk  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  disorder  on  the  part  of  any  of  tiieml^ 
A.  No  disorder,  further  than  that  slouchiness. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any  disorder  among  them. 

S.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 84  ^  . 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  misbehaving? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  took  exception  to  was  that  they  were 
unsoldierly  ?— A.  An  unsoldierly  looking  lot  of  niggers. 

Q.  They  did  not  salute  their  officers  with  the  military  air  which 
you  thoumt  they  should  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  went  without  coats? — ^A.  Yes;  very  fre- 
quently without  coats. 

Q.  That  was  August? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  southerly  part  of  Texas? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  warm  away  down  there,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  the  only  people  who  were  going  without  coats? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  the  only  people  wno  were  going  without 
coats ;  there  were  lots  of  people  who  were  going  without  coats ;  but  a 
soldier  is  supposed  to  at  least  go  on  the  street,  when  he  moves  out  of 
bis  barracks,  neatly  and  properly  dressed;  and  when  he  does  not  it 
is  the  fault  of  his  officers. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  anything  at  all,  only  this  diversity  of  dress, 
as  I  will  call  it,  that  made  you  think  they  were  slovenly? — A.  I 
could  tell.    I  think  I  know  a  soldier  when  1  see  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  disobedience  on  their  part  of  any 
command  or  order? — A.  I  never  saw  them  under  the  command  of 
their  officers  at  aU  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  their  officers? — ^A.  Very  few  of 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  Captain  Lyon  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Macklin  I  met  the  same  evening  that 
I  went  down  to  call  on  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  You  met  him  in  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  at  his  quarters. 

Q.  Yipu  went  up  to  his  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    We  went  up  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quarters. 

Q.  Did  not  these  seem  to  you  to  be  very  soldierly  officers? — ^A. 
Lawrason  looked  all  right;  he  seemed  to  be  a  soldierly  officer. 

Q.  He  looked  all  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  is  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  about  him  in  that  respect? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  that  he  was  all  right.  And  do  you  mean  to  have 
us  infer,  by  saying  that  he  looked  aU  right,  that  tne  others  did  not 
impress  you  as  bemg  aU  right? — ^A.  I  must  say  that  Major  Penrose 
did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  not? — ^A.  Well,  he  came  up  the  walk  that 
evenii^  without  any  collar  on  and  no  coat. 

Q.  Without  a  collar? — A.  He  had  no  collar;  a  fatigue  shirt  and  no 
coUar  on. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  a  thing  to  take  exception  to,  under  tlie  circum- 
stances. And  did  you  see  anything  else  wrong  with  him? — ^A.  No. 
That  was  not  wrong.  I  am  just  simply  remarkmg  that  the  man  was 
not  neat  and  trim  as  an  officer  should  oe  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers 
in  the  garrison. 
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Q.  How  dse  was  he  dressed! — ^A-  He  had  on  an  ordinary  and  not 
very  clean  khaki  uniform. 

Q.  An  ordinary  and  not  very  clean  khaki  uniform.  And  how  were 
the  other  officers  dressed  ? — A.  Those  that  I  saw — I  think  Lawrason 
was  possibly  officer  of  the  day — he  had  a  sword  on,  and  he  was  in 
fatigue  uniform  and  looked  all  right.  Grier  had  been  quarter- 
master, and  he  told 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  son  talk  about  the  negro  soldiers  while  you 
were  on  that  trip  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  casual  remark  was  made  by  Will 
as  we  came  up,  ''Those  fellows  do  not  look  as  though  they  were  under 
good  control.^* 

Q.  As  if  they  were  under  control? 

Senator  Wabner.  He  said  good  control. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Under  good  control  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  discuss  whether  there  was  any  hostile  feeling 
against  them  there  in  town  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  never  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  After  the  Tate  affair  there  was  feeling,  was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  community? — ^A.  They  resented  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  great  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  community. 

Q.  Were  thev  mad  at  the  soldier  because  Tate  had  knocked  him 
down? — A.  I  dfon't  think  so.  If  there  was  any  feeling  at  all,  it  was 
because  the  soldier  had  shoved  through  or  between  some  white  ladies 
there  and  knocked  them  off  of  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  soldier  had  denied  that  he  did  any 
such  thing  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  that  had  not  any  weight  with  you? — A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Or  with  anybody  else  ? — A.  Or  with  anybody  else,  I  tliink.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  people  who  would  take  the  word  of  a 
negro  against  that  of  a  white  man. 

Q.  You  would  not? — A.  Not  if  I  knew  the  facts  at  all. 

Q.  Not  under  any  circumstances ?-r-A.  I  don't  know.  Senator;  that 
is  putting  it  too  broadly  to  say  "not  under  any  circumstances." 
Not  under  certain  circumstances.  I  know  negroes  whose  word  I 
would  take  as  readily  as  I  would  that  of  my  own  son. 

Q.  You  would  take  the  word  of  your  son  imder  any  circum- 
stances, would  you  not? — ^A.  I  have  known  the  boy  since  his  birth, 
and  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  his  telling  a  lie. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  talk  about  making  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion a«iinst  these  soldiers?— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Never?— A.  Not  before  the  13th. 

Q.  Before  that  shooting? — A*  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  of  any  guns  being  collected  at  any  time  or 
place? — A.  In  Brownsville? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  shooting? — ^A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  go  to  some  place  where  some  guns  had 
been  collected  and  there  try  to  persuade  some  people  who  had  col- 
lected them  and  were  there  with  them  not  to  make  any  demonstration 
against  these  negroes  ? — A.  That  is  wholly  and  utterly  imtrue. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  such  stoiy  t — ^A.  If  there  is  any  such  story.    It 
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is  untrue  tbat  I  saw  any  guns  or  I  saw  any  people,  or  that  I  tried  to 
get  any  people  who  were  about  to  make  anv  demonstration  not  to  do 
so.    Tnose  things  are  wholly  manuf  acturecl. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  your  soa  any  such  thing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  elsef^A.  Senator,  I  am  r^arded  as  a  truthful 
man,  and  I  am  an  older  man  than  you  are,  and  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  older  than  I  am  or  not. 
I  feel  pretW  old  these  days.  But  I  want  to  get  the  truth  from  you, 
Captain. — A.  You  are  getting  it 

Q.  I  am  sure  you  think  so. — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  anything  you  say,  but  I  do  want 
to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  think  I  ^ould. — A.  CJMtainly. 

Q.  There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  any  such  story  as  that,  no  mat- 
ter who  tells  it? — ^A.  Absolutely  no  truth,  no  matter  who  tells  it, 
when  or  where. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  story  as  that  before  to-day?— 
A.  Never  before. 

By  Senator  Foeakeb: 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  until  now? — ^A.  Until  you  put  that  question 
just  now. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  it  now,  have  you? — A.  I  heard  that  state- 
ment 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  truth  in  any  such  statement? — 
A.  I  never  heard  the  statement  before,  and  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  it  I  never  saw  any  such  arms ;  I  never  was  asked  to  look  at  them; 
I  never  advised  anybody  as  to  the  use  of  them.  The  whole  thing  is 
out  of  whole  cloth. 

Q.  You  have  never  testified  in  this  case  until  now,  have  you.  Cap- 
tain?— ^A.  No,  sir.     . 

Q.  You  never  gave  any  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdjr,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes;  I  did.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  made  an  affidavit  before  Mr. 
Purdy.    When  you  said  "  testify  "  I  had  in  mind  before  a  court 

Q.  About  how  manjr  men  do  you  think  were  engaged  in  this  shoot- 
ing affray? — A.  That  is  just  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind.  From  all 
I  Heard,  from  all  I  knew  of  the  circumstances  as  they  were  detailed 
to  me  by  those  people  we  examined,  I  should  say  there  must  have 
been  somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty  men. 

Q.  Somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty? — ^A.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion that  I  came  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any  trouble  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  party  so  large  as  that  through  the  streets  of  Brownsville  that 
night,  and  in  that  way  learned  what  became  of  them? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know.  There  woidd  not  be  any  difficulty  in  following  them  if  any- 
body had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  or  thought  anythmg  about  it 

Q.  The  testimony  shows  that  there  were  mne  or  ten  policemen  on 
duty  that  night? — ^A.  Oh,  they  were  on  duty  all  over  town,  I  judge. 
I  do  not  know  where  they  were.  My  belief  is  that  most  of  the  Mexi- 
can police  were  in  hiding;  that  is  my  personal  belief. 

Q.  We  understand  that  two  of  them  were. — A.  That  is  my  beliel 

Q.  You  know  Mrs.  Leahy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  keeps  a  hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  We  understand  that  she  took  care  of  two  of  them. — ^A.  I  have 
heard  that  she  secreted  two  of  them  in  her  house ;  yes. 

Q.  But  that  would  leave  seven  or  eight  out  in  the  town  who  could 
have  followed  those  men? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  were  really  follow- 
ing those  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  trouble,  when  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  men  were  marching  through  the  streets  and  shooting  up  the 
town,  for  somebody  to  have  shot  and  killed  some  of  them  ?  If  they 
had  done  that,  we  would  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  knowing 
whether  they  were  soldiers  or  not. — A.  There  were  no  citizens  out,  as 
1  imderstand  it,  until  those  soldiers  went  back  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Nearly  every  citizen  in  the  town  has  a  weapon  of  some  kind  ? — 
A.  I  expect  the  majority  have. 

Q.  Nearly  everybody  got  up  and  got  to  the  window  in  time  to  see 
them,  according  to  tne  array  of  witnesses  that  we  have  here. — 
A.  "  Nearly  everybody  "  is  a  peculiar  way  of  putting  it.  The  town 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  by  a  mile  deep.    ' 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  this  whole  thing  occurred  in  two  or  three  squares. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Now,  everybody  could  not  see  them;  everybody  was 
not  at  the  windows. 

Q.  It  would  seem  like  almost  everybody  saw  them  from  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  brought  here. 

Senator  Warner.  Wait  a  moment,  Senator.  I  submit  that  that  is 
not  evidence,  that  everybody  in  Brownsville  saw  them  from  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  here. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  change  that  if  it  will  make  the  Senator 
feel  any  better. 

Senator  Warner.  It  will  not  make  me  feel  any  better. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  A  number  of  people  have  come  here  and  testified  that  they  saw 
them. — A.  Yes;  fifteen  or  twenty,  perhaps. 

Q.  A  great  many  more  than  "that,  as  I  now  recollect  it.  Does  it 
seem  to  vou  strange  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
streets  of  a  town,  footing  right  and  left,  trying  to  kill  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  nobody  in  the  town,  where  everybody  practically 
was  armed,  would  undertake  to  fire  into  them? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  they  were  not  in  any  large  body. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  They  were  not  in  any  large  body.  Those  twenty  or 
thirty  men  who  crossed  that  wall  with  arms  scattered  into  two  or 
three  bodies,  and  according  to  the  evidence  I  have  before  me  some 
of  them  went  across  where  jVIr.  Starck  lived  and  shot  into  his  house, 
I  do  not  know  why,  and  some  of  them  went  up  to  the  Miller  Hotel 
and  shot  the  lieutenant  of  police  and  killed  his  horse,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  there  was  no  large  body  of  them  anywhere;  and 
the  shooting  was  all  over  before  anybody  Knew  anvthing  about  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  studying  the  testimony  pretty  closely  and  some  of 
us  have  the  impression  that  the  men  who  shot  into  the  Miller  Hotel 
went  up  to  Thirteenth  street  and  fired  into  the  Starck  house. — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  what  has  been  told  you? — A.  By  those  wit- 
nesses we  examined  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem,  Captain,  a  little  bit  strange  that  eight  or  nine 
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policemen  should  be  on  duty  and  not  one  of  them  should  have  under- 
taken even  to  follow  these  men  to  see  what  became  of  them  when  the 
shooting  was  over? — ^A.  I  doubt  very  much  about  eight  or  nine  men 
being  present  on  duty.  They  were  Mexicans.  One  man  apparently 
did  try  to  follow  them  and  he  was  shot. 

Q.  That  is  Dominguez  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  aroimain  that  neighborhood,  but  he  was  trotting  away 
from  them^  apparently,  when  he  was  shot.  But  we  will  assume  that 
.  he  was  trying  to  follow  them  when  he  was  shot. — A.  He  was  trying 
to  get  near  uem  when  he  was  shot.  But  you  must  remember  that 
this  shooting  was  done  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  the  people 
of  the  town  were  mostly  some  distance  away  from  there.  This  was 
the  business  part  of  the  city. 

Q.  The  shooting  commenced  at  the  garrison  ? — A.  From  the  garri- 
son wall,  orj  as  I  understand  it,  from  the  porch  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  That  IS  what  you  have  been  told.  You  did  not  see  anything 
of  it? — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  commenced  either  inside  or  outside,  .but  you  do  not  know 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  your  personal  knowledge  is 
concerned  ? — ^A.  No ;  not  so  far  as  personal  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Q.  And  it  extended  up  the  alley  to  the  Miller  Hotel  and  then  on 
to  Uie  Ruby  Saloon  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  to  the  next  block. 

Q.  That  would  give  plenty  of  time  for  people  to  get  up  and  get 
their  guns  and  get  down  on  the  street,  would  it  not? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  thiii  not.  People  do  not  get  up  and  get  their  guns  and  get  out 
on  the  street  in,  say,  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Not  even  when  people  are  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  No;  I 
did  not  get  up. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  on  the  police  force  and  had  been  out,  armed, 
and  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  and  this  shooting  had  occurred, 
you  would  have  gone  to  the  place  of  danger? — A.  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  I  should. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  found  out  who  it  was? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
about  finding  out  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  disappear  in  the  dark- 
ness and  to  be  swallowed  up,  would  you  ? — A.  Oh,  they  simply  went 
into  the  fort;  just  hopped  over  a  wall  that  is  not  higher  than  this 
table. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  tried  to  follow  them  up,  at  least,  would 
you  not? — A.  Possibly:  possibly. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Well,  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fhazier: 

Q.  Just  one  question.  Was  there  any  feeling  existing  in  Browns- 
ville between  the  Mexican  and  the  American  people  that  was  of  a 
hostile  nature  at  all? — A.  HI  feeling?     No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  feeling  between  the  police  and  any  particular 
class  of  citizenship  of  Brownsville  that  might  have  induced  them  to 
try  to  kill  them? — A.  None  at  all.  Of  course  the  police  are  always 
obnoxious  to  a  certain  number  of  the  community,  the  fellows  that 
get  drunk  and  raise  the  deuce  and  get  knocked  in  ttie  head  and 
taken  to  jail,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  feeling  that  would  have  induced  the  police 
to  have  shot  up  the  town  or  the  people  to  have  shot  up  the  police  ? — 
A.  No;  that  is  absurd. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  feeling  among  the  Mexicans  in  Matamoros 
that  might  have  induced  them  to  come  across  and  dbioot  up  the 
town? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Texas  Rangers  in  the  neighborhood  that 
day  that  had  malice  against  anybody  in  Brownsvule  that  might 
have  induced  them  to  shoot  up  the  town? — A.  I  think  not;  I  do  not 
think  there  were  any  Texas  Rangers  on  that  night;  I  do  not  think 
there  were  anv  in  town.  That  is  my  guess  about  it;  I  am  not  sure 
about  it,  but  i  think  that  there  were  not  any  in  town. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  grand  jury,  Captain  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  committee  went  to  the  bottom  of  this,  so. far  as  you  could 
under  the  circumstances  ? — A.  So  far  as  we  could. 

Q.  And  without  being  able  to  identify  anybody? — A.  We  could 
not  find  a  witness  who  would  undertake  to  identify  any  one  man. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  a  clue  to  any  individual? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
tried  that  with  every  man. 

Q.  Down  to  this  day  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clue? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  reward  of  $500  offered  from  the  governor  for  any 
evidence  leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  But  I  understand  that  the  city  of  Brownsville  did  not  offer  any 
reward,  as  was  stated  in  the  papers  the  other  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  that 
was  simply  some  young  man  talking  about  what  he  thought  that 
they  should  do,  or  something  of  the  kind.  There  was  no  reward 
offered  in  the  city  of  Brownsville. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Captain  Kelly,  has  anyone  given  any  information  as  to  any 
other  parties,  or  did  anyone  before  your  committee  seem  to  suspect 
any  other  parties  of  having  done  this  shooting  up  of  the  town? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  even  remotely.  There  was  never  a  suggestion  of  a 
tiiought  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Either  before  your  committee  or  since  that  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  So  far  as  information  as  to  the  parties  doing  it  is  concerned, 
has  anyone  ever  been  mentioned  except  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Did  your  committee  make  a  report  to  the  mayor  or  anyone 
else? — ^A.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  handed  to  the  mayor,  I 
think.  A  full  copy  of  it  was  also  sent,  I  think,  to  Senator  Culberson, 
and  I  think  also  to  Senator  Bailev. 

Q.  That  embraced  all  the  evidence? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  stories 
that  were  stated  before  us.  We  didn't  swear  anybody,  but  we 
simply  had  the  statements  that  were  made  before  us. 

Q.  I  understand;  the  statements  which  were  made  before  you? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  an  expression  of  opinion  in  that  report — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  filed  here  or  not — as  to  what  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  was  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  that 
there  was  a  report. 

Senator  Fkazier.  I  asked  him  about  that. 
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The  WiTNBSB.  There  was  a  report  made,  with  a  synopsoB  of  the 
testimony. 

By  Senator  Fosakeb: 

Q.  Was  there  any  report  as  to  the  conclusion  that  the  committee 
had  reached  as  to  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  put  in  that 
shape. 

Q.  What  was  the  conclusion  that  the  committee  reached,  from  the 
evidence  that  they  took,  as  to  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  That  the 
soldiers  of  at  least  two  of  the  companies  that  were  in  the  post  did  the 
shooting. 

Q.  Wnat  as  to  the  individuals?  You  were  unable  to  ascertain! — 
A.  Utterly  unable. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  companies?  I  have  not  seen  that  report 
either;  that  is  the  reason  that  I  ask. — A.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  B  and  C  companies ;  I  am  not  very  sure.  I  am  not  sure  of  that, 
Senator. 

Q.  Where  can  we  get  that  report? — A^  Well,  I  know  that  that 
report  was  sent  to  Senator  Culberson. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you,  as  chairman,  forwarded  it,  and ^A.  No, 

sir;  it  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Kibbe,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Kibbe  could  furnish  this  committee  with  a 
cop^  of  that  report? — A.  I  think  he  could. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  request  him  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
Senator  Warren,  the  chairman? — A.  I  certainly  will. 

Q.  For  the  use  of  the  committee.  If  you  will  do  that  we  will  be 
very  much  obliged.-r-A-  I  will  do  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  printed,  do  you  know? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  has,  as  a  report.  The  local  paper  printed  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  from  day  to  day  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wny  you  thought  the  guilty  parties  came  out 
of  companies  C  and  B  ? — A^  I  am  not  very  positive  of  that. 

By  the  Chaibman: 
Q.  Are  you  positive  that  they  were  the  companies? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wahnee: 
Q.  Look  at  the  map  there.    D  barracks  is  the  one  nearest  the 
river  [indicating  on  map]. — A.  B  and  C,  I  should  say,  are  probably 
the  barracks  that  I  am  referring  to. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  B  and  C  ? — ^A.  The  two  companies  on  the  lower  side  of  the  gate 
were  the  two  companies  that  were  supposed  to  be  in  it,  as  I  under- 
stand it 

Q.  There  is  only  one  barracks  on  the  lower  side  of  that  gate,  be- 
tween the  gate  and  the  river.  Immediately  on  the  other  si(k  of  the 
^te  is  B  barracks,  and  then  comes  C,  and  then  the  empty  barracks. 
From  which  of  those  companies  do  you  think  it  was  that  you  con- 
cluded the  guilty  men  had  come,  if  you  can  tell  ? — A.  I  really  can  not 
tell  now.  Those  letters  have  ceased  to  be  very  familiar  to  me ;  that  is, 
to  mean  mudi  to  me.  Looking  again  at  the  map,  I  should  think  it  was 
DandB. 

Q.  Instead  of,  as  you  said  a  while  ago,  B  and  C? — ^A.  Well,  it 
might  have  been. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  Mrs.  Leahj  a  while  ago.  Did  she  testify  before 
the  citizens'  committee? — A.  I  think  not;  no. 

Q.  She  offered  to,  did  she  not? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  she 
did  not  offer  to  me. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  recollection  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  she  did  not 
testify. 

Q.  She  did  not  testify,  and  you  do  not  remember  that  she  offered 
to  i — A.  She  did  not  orfer  to  me,  I  remember  that  venr  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  committee  discussing  the  matter  and 
determining  not  to  have  her  testify? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  special 
recollection  of  that.  .  I  think  we  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  having 
any  women  brought  before  us  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  think  we  avoided,  having  any  women 
broiight  before  us  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  case,  or  not  ? — A.  Her  case  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  committee  taking  any  action  as  to  whether  she 
should  be  called  as  a  witness? — A.  1  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  discussed  at  all? — ^A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it,  if  it  was. 

The  Chaihman.  At  this  point  I  will  ask  that  this  telegram  go  into 
the  record,  which  refers  to  something  that  was  said  by  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Combe,  and  also  by  the  witness  now  before  us.  This  telegram  reads 
as  follows : 

BBOwnsTnxE,  Tex.,  May  ti,  1907. 
Fbahcis  E.  Wabben, 

Chairman,  Washinffton,  D.  0.: 
Parke  R.  Longworth,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  now  at  Brownsrille,  wrote  article 
In  Brownsville  Herald  suggesting  reward  of  ten  thousand  for  apprehension  of 
participants  In  Brownsville  outlaws. 

Jesse  O.  Wheeleb. 

The  Wttness.  Wheeler  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  little  paper 
there. 

By  Senator  Wabkbb: 

Q.  But  no  such  action  was  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
offering  a  reward  ? — ^A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  This  young  man  was  simply  writing  an  article  for  the  paper?— 
A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so.  I  know  the  young  man ;  I  have  seen  Him  on 
the  street.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  respectable  young  man.  I  think  he 
was  acting  in  good  faith  in  anything  he  did. 

Senator  Warneb.  I  suppose  it  should  appear  right  here  in  the 
record  that  Mayor  Combe  was  requested  to  get  the  name  of  this  man, 
and  I  assume  that  this  tel^ram  was  sent  in  response  to  this  request. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  reply  to  a  telegram  that  I  sent  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  Mayor 
Combe. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Captain  Kelly,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee rather  suspected  that  these  men  came  from  two  of  the  com- 
panies ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  discussion  turned  mostly  on  that,  I  think 
chiefly  because  the  witnesses  described  as  being  in  the  barracks  next 
the  gate — ^the  upper  barracks. 

Q,  Was  there  any  evidence  before  you  that  would  seem  to  exonerate 
the  members  of  the  other  company? — ^A.  No.  Perhaps  "  exonerate  " 
would  hardly  be  the  word.    The  belief  of  the  committee  was4hat  the 
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men  who  made  the  raid  on  the  town  assembled  in  one  of  the  barracks, 
and  most  likely  in  B  barracks,  the  one  nearest  to  the  gate;  but  the 
idea  of  myself  and  other  members  of  the  committee  was  that  the  spot 
was  arranged,  and  that  the  men  assembled  in  that  barracks,  and  that 
they  came  down  the  stairs  of  that  barracks. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  entirely  possible  that  members  of  all  three  com- 
panies might  have  been  implicated  in  and  directly  connected  with  the 
raid  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 

By  Senator  Fobakes: 

Q.  Did  you  have  anjr  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  you  made  that 
report? — A.  As  its  having  been  a  plot?  I  think  the  report  states 
that. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  guilty  parties  belonged  to  only  two  of  the  companies  you 
mentioned,  and  now  Senator  Taliaferro  asks  you  if  there  was  anything 
to  show  that  anybody  from  the  other  company  might  have  l>een  in 
it? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  was  that  they  came 
down  the  steps  of  that  middle  barracks. 

Q.  That  they  did  what  ? — A.  That  they  came  down  the  steps.  The 
noise  of  their  coming  down  was  heard  by  Eendall  and  somebody  else, 
as  coming  down  those  stairs,  and  the  conclusion  that  we  reached  was 
that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  raid  the  town  just  as  Uiey  did,  and  the 
men  that  were  selected  to  do  it  assembled  in  those  barracks,  and  that 
they  assembled  in  that  barracks  and  came  down  those  stairs. 

Q.  Captain,  you  are  a  man  of  experience,  and  have  had  a  broad  ex- 
perience of  human  nature.  Do  you  think  it  was  possible  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  to  form  a  conspiracy  to  do  that,  and  then  go  out  and  do 
it,  and  leave  no  clue  to  their  identity? — ^A.  My  experience  with 
negroes  has  not  been  very  great  of  late  years,  but  my  experience  is 
that  they  are  the  most  secretive  race  or  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  The  most  secretive? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  they  could  do  that? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of 
comparison.  I  think  they  could  keep  it  as  well  as  anybody  else,  and 
probably  better  than  any  white  people  would. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  all  the 
arrangements  and  have  all  the  accessories  necessary,  and  be  able  to 
do  that,  and  leave  no  clue  at  all  after  nine  months  of  dilipent  Search- 
ing and  investigation  ? — A.  Senator,  after  hearing  and  seeing  a  great 
deal  of  this  case,  I  have  been  informed,  and  I  think  the  information 
is  based  upon  reliable  facts,  that  there  exists  in  the  four  regiments  of 
negro  troops  now  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  an  oath-bound 
society,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  each  other  and  together,  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  all  cases,  infractions  of  discipline,  in  crimes  of  anv 
kind,  and  that  the  meml)ers  of  that  society  will  not  tell  on  each 
other  or  violate  that  oath  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that? — A.  I  have  heard  it  from  a 
great  many  people  who  claim  to  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q.  From  anybody  connected  with  these  regiments,  or  anybodj'  who 
had  any  personal  knowledge  about  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  people  who  told 
me  claimed  to  have — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  had 
personal  knowledge,  but  certainly  personal  belief,  and  reasons  for  it. 
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Q.  You  have  a  personal  belief? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  I  have  ihat  now. 
Senator  Taliafebbo.  He  said  that  they  had  reasons  for  it. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  Would  it  change  this  belief  of 
yours  if  these  men  were  examined  on  that  particular  point,  and  all 
testified,  in  so  far  as  they  were  asked  the  question,  and  quite  a  number 
of  them  were,  that  no  such  society  existed,  and  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  such  society,  and  never  heard  of  any  such  society?— 
A.  I  would  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  part  or  the 
society's  rules  and  regulations  just  to  answer  that  way. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  believe  those  men  under  oath  ? — 
A.  Oh,  I  know  some  colored  men  that  I  would  believe  as  soon  as  my 
own  son,  as  I  have  said. 

Senator  Wahnee.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Senator  Foraker,  I  think 
your  question  assumed  that  there  was  sworn  evidence  given  by  many 
witnesses  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  secret  organization  of  this 
sort. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  know  how  many  testified  about  it,  but 
I  do  know  that  was  testified  to  by  several  witnesses. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  I  remember  it ;  and  I  believe  in  one  case  it 
was  brought  out  by  the  questions  of  Senator  Taliaferro  himself ;  and 
certainly  oy  Senator  Blackburn  that  identical  question  was  asked,  if 
thev  did  not  have  an  oath-bound  organization  to  keep  secret  every- 
thing? 

The  WiTXESS.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow,  if  they  had  such  an 
organization,  that  they  would  answer  in  just  that  way? 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  well,  if  you  believe  men  capable  of  such 
depravity  that  they  can  not,  under  oath,  tell  the  truth 

By  Senator  Ov'erman  : 

Q.  Having  commanded  colored  soldiers  in  the  past,  and  knowing 
their  characteristics,  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  not  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  colored  men,  to  cover  up  the  offenses  and  crimes  of  their 
associates? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  could  have  been  stated  so 
broadly  formerly.  I  think  that  most  of  the  officers  of  the  colored 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  war  would  have  resented  any  such  state- 
ment as  that  in  regard  to  their  troops. 

Q.  Tliat  is,  at  the  time  of  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  old-time  nigger? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  new  negro? — A.  The  new  negro  is  a  new  ele- 
ment.   I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

By  Senator  Foraker  :  , 

Q.  There  were  some  men  in  this  battalion  who  had  served  over 
twenty  years. — A.  I  know  that,  sir. 

Q.  Without  having  even  a  black  mark  against  them — men  who  had 
served  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  frontier  in  this 
country,  and  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their  officers,  had 
their  confidence,  implicitly,  as  truthful  men.  Would  you  not  believe 
(he  statements  of  such  men  as  those  under  oath? — ^A.  ia.  a  case  of  thia 
kind,  I  would  not. 
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Q.  You  would  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  of  that  opinion  immediatelv  after  the  firing,  and  hare 
been  so  ever  since! — ^A.  I  am  so  thoroughly  conyinced,  Senator,  that 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  men  who  were  in  the  post  at  Fort  Brown  tiiat 
nignt  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  carried  their  ffuns  down  in 
town  and  did  that  firing  that  I  would  not  believe  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  into  the  matter  of  the  guns  with  yon.  You  did 
■ot  examine  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  an  investigation,  but  you  did  not  examine  the  guns 
to  see  in  what  condition  they  were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  the  ammunition? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  examination  at  all,  except  as  your  report 
shows? — ^A.  Nothing  at  all,  except  what  the  report  shows. 

Q.  I  understand  we  are  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  that  re- 
port ? — A.  I  made  a  note  of  it  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  your  opinion,  Captain,  that  you  would 
not  believe  any  of  these  "  modern  negroes,"  to  use  your  expression, 
under  oath  ? — ^A.  I  said  that  I  would  not  believe  them.  I  would  not 
in  this  particular  case;  under  these  facts.  I  would  not  believe  any 
of  them;  because,  knowing  Fort  Brown,  its  location,  and  what  oc- 
curred there,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  reasonably  possible  for  any  man  to 
have  been  in  the  post — in  among  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks — and 
not  know  all  about  what  happened. 

Q.  And  still  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  these 
men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  any  of  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  served  with  any  of  them  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them  put  to  the  test  of  truthful- 
ness ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  had  any  pride  in  their 
character  as  soldiers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  the  good  name  of  their  battalion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  regiment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  that 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  you  what 
they  testified? — A.  Practically  it  would  make  no  difference  to  me 
what  any  of  the  members  of  those  three  companies  said  on  that  sub- 
ject.   It  would  not  change  my  firm  belief  in  tne  facts  on  that  subject 

Q.  Would  you  believe  the  officers  ? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  the  officers  testified  before  you  here  in  a  maimer  that  I  faiew  was 
untrue.    I  would  believe  them,  generally. 

Q.  Which  ones  ? — A.  There  was  a  young  man  before  you,  a  doctor 
by  the  name  of  Edger 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  officers  of  the  battalion. — ^A.  Of  the 
battalion  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Mr.  Grier,  I  think,  was  stating  what  he  knew  was 
untrue  in  some  of  the  things  he  said  before  you. 

Q.  TeU  us  what  he  said  that  was  untrue. — A.  I  think  when  he 
swore  that  he  heard  bullets  whistling  through  the  grass,  or  dropping 
on  the  grass,  he  said  what  he  knew  was  untrue. 

Q.  He  testified  that  when  he  ran  from  his  quarters  across  the 
parade  grounds  to  tiie  barracks  he  heard  something  striking  ^e  grass, 
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and  that  he  thought  it  was  a  bullet,  or  a  bullet  out  of  a  shotgun. — 
A.  A  bullet  out  of  a  shotgun  would  not  make  much  noise. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  was  untrue  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  heard  no  such  thing? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  an 
afterthought. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  an  afterthought.  Now,  was  there  any- 
thing else? — ^A.  I  have  forgotten  the  scope  of  his  testimony ;  I  could 
not  repeat  it.  It  just  occurred  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  Grier  was 
drawing  the  long  bow. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  any  bullets  went  over  iii  that  direction  at 
all?— A.  I  do  not;  not  a  single  one. 

Q.  Ma^or  Combe  has  testified  that  Policeman  Padron  told  him 
that  he  fired  his  revolver,  down  on  Washington  street,  in  that  direc- 
tion.— ^A.  Yes.  As  to  Policeman  Padron,  I  am  very  mudi  about 
that  as  I  am  about  the  negroes. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  me  policemen,  either? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  either. 

Senator  Tauafebro.  You  agree  on  one  point,  anyway. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb: 
Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Padron's  evidence  given  here  aa 
detailing  the  facts  of  the  shooting  of  Dominguez  was  not  true? — A.  I 
do  not  Kiiovf ;  I  have  not  read  that.  I  do  not  know  what  he  testified 
to.  But  I  mean  the  Mexican  of  that  class  is  very  liable  to  lie,  if  he 
thinks  he  nu|^t  lie. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Is  that  the  character  of  Dominguez? — ^A.  Very  much. 
By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  They  are  aU  that  way,  are  they  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are 
flome  of  tnem 

Q,  But  these  policemen,  you  think,  are  a  very  shiftless  and  unre- 
liable lot? — ^A.  They  are  not  the  best  of  the  Mexicans,  by  a  long 
vraya. 

Q.  The  way  they  acted  would  seem  to  indicate  that. — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  one  thing.  I  believe  that  the  men  Mrs.  Leahy  hid  in  her 
house,  or  wherever  she  put  them,  were  not  the  only  ones  that  sought 
similar  shelter  somewhere. 

Q.  Then,  whatever  they  would  say  you  would  take  with  a  good  deal 
of  allowance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  be  very  careful  about  it? — ^A.  I  would  certainly  consider 
whether  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  other  facts. 

By  Senator  Wabnis: 

Q.  You  have  known  Dominguez  a  good  while  ? — ^A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  The  lieutenant  of  police? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  an  hcHiest  and  truthful  man? — ^A.  Yes;  an  honest  and 
truthful  man,  and  a  very  courageous  man. 
By  Senator  TAiiiATEEHo:  • 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  understand  Senator  Overman's  question 
a  while  aeo,  when  he  asked  you  if  Dominguez  was  the  kind  of  a 
Mexican  that  you  were  descrioing? — ^A.  No,  no.  Dominguez  is  not 
like  ^at  I  am  not  very  certain  about  it,  but  I  think  he  is  not  a 
Mexican.    I  think  his  lather  was  a  Oreek. 
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By  Senator  Warneh: 

Q.  But  he  is  a  truthful  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
past  master. 

Q.  Dominguez  has  been  tiler  of  that  lodge  for  many  years? — 
A.  Since  our  old  tiler  died. 

Q.  Which  of  itself  is  an  evidence  of  his  good  standing? — ^A.  An 
evidence  of  his  standing  as  a  truthful,  upri^t,  honest  man. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 
Q.  He  may  be  mistaken  as  well  as  anybody  else. — A.  Oh,  yes; 
anybody  may  be  mistaken. 

By  Senator  Taliaferho: 

Q.  He  was  not  mistaken  about  having  that  arm  shot  oflF? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  that.  And  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  man 
that  would  lose  his  head.  He  is  a  very  brave  man;  brave  as  his 
father  was.  and  his  father  was  a  gallant  soldier. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  negro  race  as  being  secretive? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  meant,  I  presume,  in  their  dealings  with  other  races? — 
A.  In  their  dealings  with  other  races  where  any  of  iheir  own  race 
is  involved. 

Q.  Is  it  not  equally  a  fact  that  in  dealing  with  each  other  they 
are  very  communicative? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  In  their  dealings 
with  each  other,  of  course,  I  have  very  little  means  of  judging. 

By  Senator  Fohakee: 

Q.  They  would  tell  each  other  all  about  things,  but  keep  it  from, 
everybody  else? — A.  I  suppose  they  would.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  men  who  would  secretly  organize  a  con- 
spiracy to  go  out  and  shoot  up  a  town  would  come  back  and  tell  it, 
when  they  were  being  investigated? — ^A.  So  far.  Senator,  they  have 
not  done  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  of  this  kind  being  kept  secret 
beyond  the  power  of  investigation  to  disclose  the  truth? — ^A.  There 
are  very  few  things  of  this  kind  have  happened  anjrwhere. 

Q.  Vou  never  heard  of  a  case  like  this  ?— A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  of  cases  of  conspiracy  where  a  number  of 
people  were  banded  together  for  crime? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  ar great  many. 

Q.  And  murder  will  out.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  so; 
I  do  not  despair  of  getting  at  the  names  of  these  fellows  yet. 

Q.  Some  dav  we  will  get  at  the  truth  of  this? — A.  I  thmk  so.  I 
am  pretty  welf  satisfied  that  we  will  eventually  get  at  the  truth  of  it 

Q.  I  believe  so,  too.    In  that  I  agree  with  you. 

By  Senator  Frazieb: 
Q.  You  mean  some  day  we  will  find  the  individuals  that  did  the 
shooting? — ^A.  Precisely.  ^Somebody  will  give  them  away  I  think. 

By  Senator  Bxtlkelet: 
Q.  That  is  what  this  conunittee  is  here  for.  Captain,  is  there  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  surroundings  of  an  army  post  that 
brings  into  its  neighborhood  a  different  class  of  population  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  city  ? — A.  Oh,  yes;  more  particularly  since  the  can- 
teen was  abolished. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  to  give  the  idea — I  think  we  have  had  it 
before  the  court — ^that  this  section  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  garri- 
son is  known  as  the  "tenderloin  district?"  Is  that  so? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  expression  might  be  used.  The  negroes'  women  and  the  white 
soldiers  women  congregate  down  there,  and  that  part  of  the  town  is 
mostly  given  up  to  it.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  congregating 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  post  there. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  most  military  posts? — ^A.  Yes;  along 
that  garrison  road  all  that  class  of  people  in  town  live  there. 

Q.  There  are  one  or  two  respectable  people  that  do  live  there?— 
A.  One  or  two  live  there;  yes.    Yturria  lives  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  Is  there  enough  of  that  to  make  it  objectionable  for  respectable 
people  to  live  down  there  ? — A.  Respectable  people  generally  avoid  it. 

By  Senator  Oveeman  : 
Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Yturria  was  one  of  that  class?— 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  at  alL 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  If  this  shooting  was  not  done  by  the  negroes,  it  must  have  been 
done  by  white  men,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  taking  Mexicans  as 
white  men. 

Q.  Yes;  taking  the  Mexicans,  too? — A.  Brown  men. 

Q.  But  we  are  technically  speaking;  they  are  white.  It  must  have 
been  done  by  white  men? — ^A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  if  the  white  men  did  it  the  same  rule  applies  to  it.  does  it 
not,  as  to  the  negroes,  that  none  of  them  have  disclosed  it  ? — ^A.  That 

Sroposition  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  that  it  is  not  worth 
iscussing.  The  proposition  that  white  men  went  out  in  the  night 
and  shot  up  their  own  town,  shot  into  the  houses  where  there  were 
women  and  children,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  few  negroes,  is  not  to 
be  considered  for  a  moment.  There  was  no  reason  for  getting  rid  of 
those  negroes  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  point,  if  it  was  not  true 
that  whoever  did  the  shooting  must  have  a  great  deal  of  secretive- 
ness  ? — A.  Certainly.    Otherwise  we  would  know  all  about  it. 
Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  If  I  remember  correctly,  your  citizens'  committee  located,  as  you 
thought,  this  conspiracy  amongst  the  men  in  the  two  barracks  nearest 
the  river  ? — A.  Those  were  the  two  from  the  galleries  of  which  it  was 
said  the  men  came  down. 

Q.  Now,  these  disreputable  houses  which  jon  allude  to  as  being 
down  towards  the  river,  were  they  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  No;  they  are  farther  back. 

Q.  There  is  a  street  along  there.  They  are  not  right  on  that  road, 
there  [indicating  on  map]  T — ^A.  That  opening  along  the  wall  is  not 
a  street;  it  is  a  reservation,  a  portion  of  the  mUitarv  reservation. 

Q.  But  are  these  places  located  along  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
street? — ^A.  They  are  located  two  or  three  blocks  behind  it. 

Q.  What  blocks  are  they  on?  Just  point  out  on  what  streets. — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  of  these  objectionable  people  who  are 
located  this  side  of  Adams  street,  at  all. 

Q>  They  are  out  on  Adams  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  are  none  down  near  the  river,  at  all? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  at 
all. 

Q.  But  are  they  out  on  the  road! — ^A.  There  is  another  road  which 
comes  out  from  the  garrison  there,  and  a  path  that  leads  into  that  part 
of  the  town.  They  are  out  of  the  populated  part  of  the  town,  in 
little  shanties. 

Q.  Farther  out  than  Allison's  saloon? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whera 
that  is. 

Q.  Out  by  the  county  road? — ^A.  That  goes  around  the  garrison 
fence  and  then  turns  to  the  right. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  that  class  of  people  congregated  there? — 
A.  I  should  say  not.  Probably  as  great  a  nimiber  as  uxat  number  of 
soldiers  would  support. 

Q.  Two  hundred  soldiers  could  run  a  number  of  houses,  could  they 
not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.^  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  all  the  men  who  did  the  shooting  came 
from  one  or  two  companies? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  the  men  who  did  the  shooting  descended  from  one  or 
two  of  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  Most  of  the  evidence  was  to  that  effect,  that 
the  men  assembled  in  this  middle  barracks  here,  and  they  were  heard 
coming  down  the  stairs.    The  sleeping  rooms  are  up  above. 

Q.  They  might  have  belonged  to  ul  of  the  companies? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  probably  did. 

Senator  Bui^kelxy.  We  wUl  find  that  in  the  report,  Captain. 

A.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Pbttds.  I  move  that  this  witness  be  permanently  excused. 
He  has  let  us  know  that  he  has  important  business  at  West  Point. 

The  Chajbman.  Unless  there  is  some  objection  the  witness  will  b« 
excused. 

TESTmONY  OV  GENABO  FASBOIT— BeoaUed. 

Obnabo  Padron,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  was  recalled. 

(The  testimony  of  this  witness  was  taken  through  Walter  BL  Fer- 
gusson,  interpreter.) 

The  Chaibman.  The  interpreter  will  say  to  the  witness  that  he  is 
still  imder  oath. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  shortly  before  the  negro  soldiers  came  to 
Brownsville,  supply  yourself  with  a  knife,  which  you  carried  as  a 
weapon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  a  knife  at  any  time  before  they  came  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  on  the  evening  of  July  27,  on  the  comer  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank,  in  a  crowd  of  people,  exhibit  a  knife 
which  they  took  out  of  your  hand  and  passed  around  among  them- 
selves and  make  comments  upon  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  here 
[producing  a  knife  from  his  pocket]. 

Q.  You  rraoember  the  circumstance? — ^A.  I  had  the  knife  with  me. 
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Q.  You  had  this  with  you  at  that  place? — A.  I  carry  it  always 
with  me  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  knife  you  had  at  that  time  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  only  one? — A.  The  only  one. 

Q.  Where  were  you  carrying  tnis  knife  at  that  time? — ^A.  In  my 
pants  pocket. 

Q.  Were  you  not  carrying  a  knife  in  your  sleeve  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  people  who  were  assembled  there  at  the  corner  take  this 
knife  out  of  your  hand  and  pass  it  around  among  themselves  and 
look  at  it  and  make  comments  upon  it? — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  This  is  an  old  knife,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  see  that 
it  is. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  this  knife? — A.  A  long  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  new  dirk,  and  one  much  larger  and  more 
dangerous  looking  than  this  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  exhibit  it  and  say  you  had  got  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  it  on  the  negro  soldiers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  when  the  people 
were  assembled  at  that  comer? — A.  The  only  thing  I  carry  or  have 
ever  carried  is  this  knife. 

Q.  And  you  never  exhibited  that  on  the  comer,  nor  anywhere? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  having  shown  it.  That  they  may  have  seen 
this  knife  in  my  hand  is  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  July  27,  the 
day  before  the  soldiers  arrived? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  and,  per- 
haps, I  may  not  have  been  there  that  night.  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
not  have  been  there  that  night. 

Q.  Can  you  leave  this  knife  with  us,  and  let  us  send  it  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  If  you  will  leave  it,  we  will  send  it  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you 
may  if  you  so  wish. 

Senator  Tauaferro.  Why  not  describe  the  knife  in  the  record  and 
let  him  take  it. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  think  he  can  certainly  get  along  without  that 
knife  for  two  or  three  days.  We  will  send  it  to  him.  I  want  a  wit- 
ness whom  I  have  subpoenaed  to  see  that  knife.  I  will  give  him  a 
better  one  if  we  lose  this. 

TESTIMONT  OF  TAHES  P.  UcDOmSTEL. 

James  P.  McDonnel,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Senator  Fobaker.  I  do  not  wish  it  imderstood  that  I  am  calling 
this  witness  as  my  own. 
The  Chairman.  He  is  a  committee  witness. 
Senator  Warner.  They  are  all  committee  witnesses. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  James  P.  McDonnel. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  make  my  home  at  present  at  Browns- 
ville, Tex. 
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Q.  AVhere  were  jou  living  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906, 
last  year  ? — A.  At  Brownsville. 

Q.  At  what  point  in  Brownsville  were  you  living? — A.  I  was 
living  on  Adams  street  between  Fourteenth  street  and  the  garrison 
wall. 

Q.  We  have  a  map  here  on  the  wall,  Mr.  McDonnel  [referring  to 
the  map].  Here  is  the  garrison  gate,  there  is  Elizabeth  street;  here 
is  D  barracks,  here  is  B  barracks,  here  is  C  barracks.  Here  is  the 
alley  between  Washington  street  and  Elizabeth  street,  there  is  Adams 
street  where  I  am  pointing,  and  this  is  the  Garrison  road,  or  Fif- 
teenth street,  and  this  red  line  is  the  wall  of  the  reservation.  This 
is  the  parade  ground.  You  were  living  at  Adams  street  and  Fif- 
teenth ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  that  irregular  block  there. 

Q.  And  your  house  was  at  the  corner  to  which  I  point? — A.  About 
the  third  house  from  the  corner,  where  you  are  pointing. 

Q.  And  what  house  was  next  to  you? — A.  I  don't  know  who  the 
property  belonged  to.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Tillman  was  occupy- 
ing it 

Q.  Tillman  lived  next  to  you.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Ruby 
Saloon,  is  he  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fronted  on  Adams  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  this  lower  side,  as  the  map  hangs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  out  from  the  fort  your  house  would  oe  on  your  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  Mr.  Tillman  occupied  the  house  next  to  you  ? — A.  Between 
me  and  the  garrison  wall,  and  another  house  on  the  corner. 

Q.  Who  lived  in  the  house  on  the  corner? — A.  I  am  not  certain-. 
I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Frazer,  who  had  charge  of  a  laundry 
there.    I  think  he  occupied  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  your  house  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  this  shooting  affray — hear  the  firing? — A-  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  heard? — A.  The  first  thing  I 
heard  was  some  shots 'that  night. 

Q.  ■\\Tiere  did  they  seem  to  be  fired? — A.  They  seemed  to  be 
down  toward  Elizabeth  street,  something  in  that  direction,  in  that 
general  direction. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  house.  You  had  no  window  looking  out  this 
way,  had  you? — A.  No;  the  window  opened  toward  the  garrison 
wail. 

Q.  You  had  a  window  towards  the  garrison  wall,  but  there  were 
two  houses  between  you  and  the  garrison  wall,  so  you  could  not  see 
the  garrison  from  the  windows? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  garrison? — A.  Partly,  I  think,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  Looking  out  of  my  right-hand  window  in  my  room,  I 
could  see  behind  those  houses,  and  I  think  I  could  see  one  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  You  heard  some  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  sound  like — rifle  shots  or  pistol  shots,  those  first 
ones? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  it.  I  just  simply  heard 
shots. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear? — A.  I  was  asleep  at  the  time.  I 
heard  some  four,  or  five,  or  six  shots. 
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Q.  You  think  you  were  asleep? — A.  I  don't  think  anything  about 
it    I  was  certainly  asleep,  not  very  soundly  asleep. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  asleep? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  I  had 
not  been  asleep  so  very  long. 

Q.  Had  you  retired? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  retired  for  the  night. 

Q.  I  mean,  were  you  in  your  bed? — A.  I  was  lying  down  on  the 
bed,  but  was  not  undressed. 

Q.  You  were  lying  down  on  the  bed,  but  were  not  undressed?— ^ 
A-  Not  fully  undressed. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  you  undressed? — A.  I  had  my  coat  and 
shoes  and  hat  off,  was  about  all. 

Q.  You  had  your  coat  and  shoes  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  did  it  happen  that  you  lay  down  on  the  bed  that  evening 
instead  of  going  to  bed,  and  went  to  sleep  there  instead  of  going  to 
bed  regularly? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pended.  It  occurs  to  me  very  often.  I  lie  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  to  read,  and  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  while  I  was  reading. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  impression  that  some  trouble  might  occur  that 
night  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  considering  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  had  been  reading  and  just  fell  of  to  sleep? — A.  Such  was 
the  case. 

Q.  Went  to  sleep  without  being  fully  undressed,  that  was  all? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  these  shots? — A.  When  I 
heard  those  shots  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  shoes  and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  put  my  hat  on  or  not.  Probably  I  did  pick  up  my  hat, 
and  I  walked  from  the  residence 

Q.  To  Fifteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  proceeded  on  down 
Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  To  where  ? — A.  To  the  alley,  and  about  there  I  stopped.  About 
where  that  letter  "  O  "  is. 

Q.  That  is,  to  the  corner  of  Fifteenth? — A.  To  the  alley  between 
Elizabeth  street  and  Washington. 

Q.  You  went  to  that  comer.  That  was  the  comer  nearest  to  Wash- 
ington street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  there? — ^A.  I  hardly  could  say. 
I  would  make  an  estimate  of  some  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  was  coming  along 
down  the  alley  with  the  expectation  of  coming  on  down  to  Elizabeth 
street;  intended  to  come  to  Elizabeth  street.  When  I  got  to  about 
that  point  there  was  two  shots  fired. 

Q.  That  point — ^that  is,  to  the  alley? — ^A.  When  I  arrived  at  that 
point  on  my  way  down  the  garrison  road,  there  were  three  shots  fired 
inside  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  Inside  of  where? — ^A.  Inside  the  garrison  wall  at  my  left,  from 
inside  the  wall  three  shots  were  fired  there. 

Q.  Three  shots? — A.  There  were  two  shots  fired  about  where  the 
gate  is,  from  just  inside  the  gate,  on  that  walk  about  there  [indicat- 
ing]. There  were  two  shots  there.  I  saw  the  flashes  from  two  guns 
just  inside  the  gate,  about  between  those  two  last  barracks. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  gate,  now,  on  this  roadway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  I  am  pointing? — A.  A  little  farther  back,  about 
midway,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  somewhere  about  there,  there 
were  two  shots  fired  from  the  ground.    I  saw  the  flashes  of  two  guns, 
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and  heard  the  reports,  and  at  the  same  time,  directly  on  my  left,  1 
saw  a  shot  out  of  one  of  the  barracks,  which  seemed  like  it  was  either 
shot  oflF  the  upper  gallery  or  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Which  barracks  was  that? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  look  to  me 
like  that  map — it  does  not  look  to  me  like  it  is  correct.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  third  barracks  ought  to  be  farther  down  on  the  map. 

Q.  This  one  here? — A.  No;  the  other  one.  Well,  the  shots  might 
have  been  off  of  that  marked  "  B."  It  was  out  of  the  second  barracks, 
anyhow,  from  the  river  up. 

Q.  You  saw  a  shot  out  of  that? — ^A.  Off  from  the  gallery. 

Q.  Did  you  see  more  than  one? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  In  which  direction  did  that  seem  to  be  fired? — A.  Well,  from 
the  flash  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  general  direction  towards  town. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  out  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  wall 
where  you  were  ? — A.  Not  until  just  after  that. 

Q.  Just  after  that? — A.  Just  after  that  shot  was  fired,  then  I 
turned  my  attention  down  the  street,  and  I  saw  some  men  collecting 
right  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  the  garrison  wall  road — the 
garrison  road,  or  Fifteenth  street,  as  it  is  usually  called  there. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  did  you  see  there? — A.  It  looked  to  me 
like  there  might  have  been  some  eighteen  or  twenty  men. 

Q.  Thev  were  out  in  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  uniforms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  all  that  distinctly? — ^A.  Quite  distinctly. 

Q.  They  were  right  under  the  lamps,  were  they? — A.  No;  they 
were  nearly  up  against  the  building. 

Q.  Right  up  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building? — 
A.  Right  up,  nearly  against  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyoody  jump  over  the  wall? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  whole  of  that  wall  right  in  plain  viewj  didn't 
you  ? — A.  Well,  yes ;  apparently.  It  was  not  always  in  my  view,  for 
when  I  would  be  looking  down  the  street  the  wall  would  be  at  my 
left. 

Q.  As  you  stood  here  on  this  alley  you  could  see  the  men  down 
here  by  the  gate,  couldn't  you,  and  you  could  see  the  wall  between 
you,  couldn't  you,  looking  towards  the  light? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could 
see  most  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  anybody  jump  over  there  or  not? — A.  I  did  not  see  any- 
body. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  situation  to  have  seen  anyone  if  they  had? — 
A.  At  that  particular  time ;  yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  . 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  see  next?— A.  This  party  of  men  that  I  saw 
there  collected  at  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street  and  the  garrison 
road,  they  divided.  Part  of  them  went  around  like  they  were  going 
up  Elizabeth  street  and  the  other  part  of  them  came  up  towards  where 
I  was  standing. 

Q.  Came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Came  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  alley. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  When  I  saw  them  coming  towards 
me,  I  stood  up  against  the  plank  fence,  right  where  you  are  pointing. 

Q.  That  is  the  Yturria  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  l  got  up 
close  to  that  and  moved  away  from  them  as  swiftly  as  I  ooula,  but 
did  not  make  much  progress  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  alley, 
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and  when  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  allev  and  turned  up  that, 
alley,  then  I  came  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  alley  again  to  look  after 
them,  to  see  where  they  were  going. 

Q.  They  came  up  and  turned  into  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  back  to  the  corner  and  watched  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  got  back? — A.  They  were  very 
nearly  through  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Who  were  those  men? — A.  They  were  men  of  dark  color,  in 
United  States  uniform — negroes,  negroes,  negroes. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  Those  were  negro  soldiers,  and  they  just  came  out  of  the  gate, 
they  did  not  come  over  the  wall  ? — A.  I  dia  not  see  them. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  situation  where  you  would  have  seen  them  if 
they  had  jumped  over  the  wall? — A.  I  think  I  would;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  continue.  When  you  said  they  were  nearly 
through  the  alley,  you  meant  they  were  nearly  to  Fourteenth  street? — 
A.  Nearly  to  Fourteenth  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  see  them  domg  there? — A.  I  saw  them  shooting 
there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  they  standing  when  they  did  the  shooting? — 
A.  Nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  But  they  were  on  the  garrison  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  were 
they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  right  opposite  the  Cowen  house,  were  they  not? — 
A.  As  nearly  as  I  could  tell  from  where  I  was  at,  they  were  exactly 
opposite. 

Q.  Shooting  right  into  the  Cowen  house? — A.  The  flashes  of  the 
guns  I  saw  pointed  in  that  direction. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  see  firing  into  the  Cowen  house? — 
A.  I  could  not  say,  maybe  some  twelve  or  fifteen  shots. 

Q.  Firing  in  rapid  succession,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  seemed  to  be  firing"? — A.  Well,  I  could  hardly 
tell.     I  could  not  very  well  say  how  many. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea. — A.  Well,  there  was  some  six  or  eight  men 
shooting,  whatever  there  was  in  the  squad.  I  expect  they  nearly  all 
had  guns  and  were  shooting. 

Q.  And  you  were  only  the  distance  from  the  comer  down  to  where 
they  stood,  and  that  is  only  about  120  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  only 
that  distance. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  plainly? — A.  I  could  see  them  as  plainly 
as  a  man  could  on  a  moonless  night. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  McDonnel,  you  have  testified  two  or  three  times  in 
this  case,  haven't  you? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  I  have  given  testi- 
mony four  or  five  times;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  You  testified  first  before  the  citizens'  committee,  didn't  you.  a 
day  or  two  after? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  called  before  the  citizens' 
committee. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  at  all  on  Monday,  the  13th.  the  day  of 
this  shooting,  in  the  town  that  indicated  there  was  likely  to  be  any 
trouble? — A-  No,  sir;  1  was  busy  that  day.    I  was  but  very  little 
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out  in  town,  unless  it  was  after  7  o'clock.  I  might  have  been  up  and 
down  after  7  o'clock — between  that  and  the  time  I  came  home. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  your  testimony  as  given  before  the  citizens' 
committee.  You  remember  giving  it,  don't  you? — ^A.  I  remember  I 
was  before  the  citizens'  committee,  but  I  have  seen  the  thing  as  it  was 
taken  down,  and  it  is  not  correct. 

Q.  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  we  will  find  out  in  what  particular 
it  is  incorrect  Captain  Kelly,  who  was  just  on  the  stand,  was  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  asked  the  questions,  didn't  he  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  who  did. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  stenographer  there  who  took  down  every- 
thing?— ^A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  taken  down  or  not. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  what  you  are  reported  as  saying: 

Q.  We  are  here  to  get  what  inforuiatlon  we  can  tbat  will  throw  light  on  the 
circumstance. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  "A.  I  board  on  the  little  block  next  the  garrison,  about  the  mid- 
dle. I  knew  there  was  bitter  feeling  in  town."  Is  that  correct? — 
A.  Well,  I  knew  there  was  some  little  feeling  in  town,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  gave  them  words  before  the  citizens'  committee.  I 
don't  remember  that  I  did.  I  may  have  done  it.  I  will  not  deny 
that. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  that  you  stated  it  just  as  I  am  reading? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  "  I  knew  there  was  bitter  feeling  in  town  and  thought  that  if 
they  caught  any  negro  soldiers  uptown  they  might  do  them  up."  Is 
that  correct  ? — A.  No ;  that  is  not  correct. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that? — A.  I  was  not  looking  for  anything  of 
that  sort  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  such  remark? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  happened  to  get  it  down  in  the  record 
if  you  did  not  make  it? — A.  Not  unless  they  were  very  careless  about 
taking  the  testimony  down. 

Q.  X<et  me  read  further :  "  So  I  laid  awake." — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "  Never  pulled  off  my  shoes." — A.  That  is  not  correct. 

Q.  "  When  the  first  fire  started,  I  jumped  up." — A.  Well,  I  got  up; 
yes,  sir,  when  the  first  shots  were  fired.    That  is  correct. 

Q.  "  There  were  from  six  to "  ten  shots  on  Elizabeth  street." — 
A.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  thought  so  ? 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  I  thought  it  was  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  "  Then  they  ceased.  I  went  down  the  street  to  the  next  block, 
and  down  to  the  alley,  and  stopped  on  the  comer."  That  is  correct, 
isn't  it? — A.  I  told  you  my  reason  for  stopping  on  the  corner. 

Q.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  whether  this  is  correct  or  not.  "  The 
shooting  commenced  again  just  inside  the  garrison  wall.  Then  I  saw 
some  men  assembled  by  the  garrison  wall  near  the  telegraph  office." 
That  is  correct,  is  it  ?  That  was  on  the  outside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the 
outside  of  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  "  There  were  about  20  men."    Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Correct. 

Q.  "  I  don't  know  where  they  came  fi'om." — ^A.  Correct. 
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Q.  "  Did  not  see  them  scale  the  wall  or  come  through  the  gate  ?  " 
la  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  I  think  they  were  in  trousers  and  shirts."  Is  that  correct? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  negroes  or  white  men,  but 
they  were  United  States  soldiers." — A.  No;  about  the  negroes — I 
recognized  them  as  being  negroes. 

Q.  I  am  only  finding  out  whether  you  said  this. — A.  You  asked 
me  the  question,  did  you  not? 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  this  is  a  correct  report  of  what  you  said. — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  that  one  particular. 

Q.  "  They  went  into  the  alley  where  I  first  stopped  (I  had  moved 
back)  and  commenced  shooting.  I  was  30  or  40  steps  from  them. 
Five  or  six  men  went  up  that  alley,  and  I  could  see  their  guns  dis- 
tinctly. I  did  not  hear  any  roll  call,  but  I  went  home  soon  after 
that  and  then  came  downtown." — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  except  that  you  were  not  awake  and  you  had 
pulled  off  your  shoes  ? — A.  I  had  pulled  off  my  shoes  and  I  was  asleep, 
and  also  that  I  was  expecting  trouble  in  town,  which  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  will  not  deny  but  that  you  may  have  said  there 
was  bitter  feeling  in  town? — A.  Oh,  I  heard  some  talk  at  various 
times  in  town  about  a  few  little  things  that  had  been  stirred  up  be- 
tween negro  soldiers  and  some  citizens.  I  had  heard  some  had 
occurred. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  town  that  day  on  account 
of  the  Evans  assault? — A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  even  heard  of 
that  Evans  affair  that  day,  for  sure.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  even 
heard  of  it  that  day. 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  next  before  Mr.  Purdy,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  read  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy : 

Q.  Mr.  McDonnel,  where  do  3»ou  lire? — ^A.  I  live  two  blocks  abore  here  [point- 
ing],  and  half  a  block  from  the  garrison  wall,  on  Adnuis  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  lived  In  Brownsville? — A.  I  suppose  I  have  been 
bere  fifteen  or  sixteen  months. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  of  this  year? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  residence  in  this  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  aroused  by  the  shooting  on  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  your  room  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  hear  the  first  firing? — A.  Well,  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  time.  I  can  not  be  positive,  but  think  it  was  about  the  hour  of 
midnight.    I  don't  remember  looking  at  the  clock. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  state  what  you  saw  and  beard  after  you  were 
arou»<ed  by  this  firing? — A.  That  night  I  came  home  a  little  late.  I  had  just 
pulled  ofT  my  shoes  and  coat  and  lay  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  with  my  pants, 
socks,  and  shirt  on  reading  a  newspai)er,  and  sort  a  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  was 
aroused  by  the  firing. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  it  appear  to  be? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  appeared 
more  as  being  a  sort  a  uptown  [pointing].  I  could  not  tell  which  direction  It 
was. 

What  did  you  mean  by  its  being  uptown? — ^A.  Well,  Elizabeth 
street  is  the  main  street  in  town.    It  is  generallv  spoken  of  as  uptown. 

Q.  You  meant  it  was  down  towards  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  way  you  hang  the  map,  down  towards  Elizabeth  street. 
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Q.  (Reading:) 

When  I  heard  the  shots  flred  I  was  nnder  the  Impression  there  was  a  row  In 
town  and  that  the  police  were  having  trouble  with  somebody.  So  I  got  up  and 
slipped  on  my  shoes  and  hat  and  came  on  downtown  Just  as  I  was,  and  I  came 
down  to  the  street  that  divides  the  garrison  wall  from  the  cl^. 

That  is  Fifteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  Came  down  that  street  until  I  had  proceeded  a  block  and  a 
half."    That  would  be  to  the  alley?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

came  down  that  street  until  I  had  proceeded  a  block  and  a  half.  Just  about 
the  time  I  got  to  the  alley  [pointing],  I  saw  some  shots  flred  from  the  inside  ot 
the  garrison,  and  that  checked  me  and  I  stopped. 

Q.  Firing  from  inside  the  garrison  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  One  shot  was  from 
the  gallery  above  and  the  other  two  were  fired  oil  the  ground. 

So  you  heard  just  three  shots,  didn't  you? — A.  Correct. 
Q.  Altogether. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  barracks  th.nt  one  shot  came  from — the  one  from  the 
gallery? — A.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  to  number  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  it  come  from  the  second  cue  from  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  were  the  two  shots  fired  that  were  fired  off  the  ground? — A. 
Bather  between  the  first  and  second  barracks. 

Now,  stopping  there  for  a  minute,  when  you  got  to  the  corner,  as 
I  understand  you,  of  Fifteenth  street  and  this  Cowen  alley  here, 
where  I  point,  you  heard  three  shots  from  inside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  only  three? — A.  Well,  I  heard  the  shots  and  saw  the 
flashes  from  the  guns. 

Q.  Did  they  aB  seem  to  be  from  about  the  same  place? — ^A.  Two 
were  from  between  those  two  barracks  and  one  was  either  off  the 
upper  gallery  or  out  of  a  window. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  somewhere  near  together? — A.  One  shot 
was,  and  the  other  two  were  off  the  ground,  as  1  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  that  one  shot  fired  from  a  location  distant  from  where  the 
other  twp  were,  or  were  they  all  practically  from  near  the  same 
spot? — A.  The  first  two  shots  were  fired  right  on  the  side  of  the 
driveway,  or  near  the  driveway. 

Q.  You  located  it  about  there  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  I  saw  the  flashes 
of  two  guns  and  heard  th.e  reports. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  what  way  the  flashes  seemed  to  go? — A.  Well, 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  general  direction  of  up  toward  town. 

Q.  Seemed  to  be  fired  up  toward  town,  as  though  they  were  firing 
toward  Elizabeth  street,  or  were  they  fired  into  the  air? — A.  They 
were  not  fired  into  the  air. 

Q.  And  the  one  you  said  you  saw  fired  from  the  barracks — which 
barracks  was  that  fired  from  ? — A.  The  second  baiTacks. 

Q.  That  would  be  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  place  along  the  line  of  B  barracks  was  that? — 
A.  Somewhere  near  the  middfe  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  barracks  you  saw  one  shot 
fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  these  shots  were  a  distance  from  each  other  of  75  or  80 
feet? — A.  Well,  yes;  maybe  more,  maybe  less.  I  don't  know  just  the 
exact  distance  apart. 

Q.  And  that  fired  from  the  tipper  barracks  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  town,  also  ? — A.  Of  course  I  was  not  looking  at  the  barracks.    As 
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I  remember,  when  it  was  fired  I  saw  the  flash  out  of  the  comer  of 
my  eye  and  turned  my  head  to  look.  I  was  not  looking  directly  at 
the  barracks  when  the  shot  was  fired. 

Q.  But  you  saw  the  flash  out  of  the  comer  of  your  eye  and  looked 
around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  flash  is  instantaneous,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  looked  vou  could  not  tell  exactly  where  it  was  ? — 
A.  Of  course  I  could  not  tefl  exactly. 

Q.  How  high  is  that  second  gallery  from  the  ground  ? — A.  I  can't 
say.    I  would  say  maybe  15  feet. 

Q.  Perhaps  not  more  than  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  15  feet. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  proceed : 

Q.  About  opposite  the  gate  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  you  had  heard  the  shooting  while  you  were  coming  from  your 
liome? — A.  No,  sir ;  while  I  was  in  the  honse,  about  12  o'cloclc,  some  shots  were 
flred,  four  or  five  or  six  or  seven.  That  aroused  me,  and  there  was  no  more 
shooting  that  I  could  hear  until  I  saw  those  three  shots,  and  that  is  what 
ebedied  me.    I  stopped  at  the  alley. 

So  that  when  you  heard,  five  or  six  shots,  you  jumped  up,  put  on  your 
coat  and  hat  and  your  shoes,  and  rushed  down  the  street  and  got  as 
far  as  that  comer  before  there  was  another  shot  fired  ? — A.  I  got  up, 
put  on  my  shoes,  and  picked  up  my  hat. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  recollect  it? — A.  Came  down  and  never 
heard  one  more  that  1  have  any  recollection  of  at  all.  It  may  be  there 
were. 

Q.  Those  three  over  in  the  barracks  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  just  three  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  voices? — A.  When  these  parties  came  up  from 
the  comer  of  the  street,  from  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  towards 
where  I  was,  there  were  some  few  words  spoken  among  them,  but  they 
were  spoken  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  I  could  not  distinguish  a  thing 
that  was  said. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  any  voices  at  all  in  connection  with  this  firing 
over  in  the  reservation  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  heard  a  single  word 
over  in  the  reservation  at  all.  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  a  word 
spoken. 

Q.  Didnt  you  hear  the  guard  callinjg  out,  "  Guard  No.  2?  " — A,  I 
did  notj  that  I  have  any  recollection  of 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that? — A.  I  did  not  hear  any  calls  or  noth- 
ing. Everything  was  perfectly  quiet,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  garbage  wagon  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  hearing  it. 

Q.  You  know  Tamayo,  the  scavenger? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him? — A.  No,  sirj  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  a  cart  that  night,  ]ust  about  the  time  of  this 
first  heavy  firing,  start  from  here  in  the  rear  of  B  barracks,  about  the 
point  that  my  pointer  is  directed  to,  this  corner  at  the  end  of  B  bar- 
racks, in  the  rear  of  the  barracks  next  to  the  gate — didn't  you  hear 
that  cart  start  and  run  off,  with  a  great  deal  of  noise? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  anything  of  the  sort  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  at  all? — A.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
at  all. 
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Q.  If  he  -was  there  you  did  not  hear  him  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  about  it?  Nothing  attracted  your 
attention  to  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  attracted  my  atten- 
tion in  that  line  at  all. 

Q.  "  Q.  You  may  proceed  and  state  what  you  then  saw. — A.  The 
next  I  saw  was  about  20  men.  I  saw  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  20  men — not  having  counted  them.  I  saw  tnem  assemble  right  at 
the  foot  of  Elizabeth  street,  outside  of  the  garrison  wall."  That  is 
correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  I  never  saw  them  come  through  the  gate  or  over  the  wall." 
That  is  correct? — A.  Correct. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

I  recofniized  tbern  Instantly  as  being  United  States  soldiers.  They  were  In 
United  States  undress  uniform,  men  In  tbeir  shirt  sleeves  and  trousers  and 
bats  on. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  uniform? — A.  They  bad  on  these  blue  Cbam- 
bray  shirts. 

Q.  And  khaki  pants? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  hare  on  the  yellow  khaki  coats? — A.  I  don't  think  there 
were  any  that  had  on  coats.     If  so,  I  did  not  notice  tbem  at  the  time. 

Q.  These  men  were  at  that  time  about  how  far  away  from  you? — ^A.  About 
half  a  block. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  lamps  there  at  the  gate  were  near  to  them,  also  ? — A.  There 
is  lamps  there,  but  if  the  lamps  were  burning,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  noticing  them  at  all. 

Q.  No  recollection  at  all? — A.  No  recollection  at  all  of  noticing 
those  lamps  burning. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  the  candlepower  of  those  lamps  is — 
how  strong  that  light  is  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  passed  by  there  of  nights 
and  saw  the  lights  ourning,  but  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea. 

Q.  You  never  noticed  them  ? — A.  No ;  I  could  not  tell  you  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  seeing  any  lights  that  night? 
There  was  not  any  light  up  there,  up  the  alley  where  you  were? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  light  that  I  saw. 

Q.  From  either  the  inside  or  the  outside  ? — ^A.  Neither  inside  nor 
out ;  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  lights. 

Q.  Did  it  or  not  seem  to  be  all  quiet  inside  the  barracks? — A.  How 
was  that? 

Q.  Was  it  all  quiet  inside  the  fort,  in  the  barracks? — A.  Appar- 
ently so  to  me :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  lights  in  the  barracks  at  all? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member seeing  any  lights. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  noises  in  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  hear  any  noises. 

Q.  Did  not  hear  any  men  coming  down  out  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  No  noises  of  any  sort  inside  at  all  that  I  remember  of  noticing. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  any  bugle  call  about  that  time? — A.  I  heard 
some  bugle  calls  that  night,  one  or  two  calls;  but  what  time  I  heard 
them,  I  nave  no  recollection  of  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  hearing  a  bugle  call  immediately  after  the 
three  shots  were  fired  inside  the  reservation? — A.  I  could  not  say 
when  them  bugle  calls  were  called  at  all. 
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Q.  Might  the  first  one  have  been  inunediately  after  that  or  about 
that  time? — ^A.  All  I  could  say  is  that  sometime  about  during  the 
shooting  I  heard  a  bugle  call. 

Q.  It  was  soon  after  the  shooting  got  fairly  started,  was  it  noti — 
A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Can  not  say? — ^A.  No,  sir;^  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  bugle  call  was  sounded  that  you 
heard? — A.  Well,  sir,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  was  somewhere  inside 
the  reservation. 

Q.  Was  it  not  at  the  comer  of  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  read  further 

Senator  Warner.  Does  this  immediately  follow  what  has  just  been 
read? 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  I  am  going  to  skip  over  some  things.  There 
is  more  of  it  than  I  thought  mere  was.  I  do  not  want  to  read  too 
long.    I  now  read  from  page  31 : 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  state,  Mr.  McDo'nnel,  what  happened  after  that — A.  I 
believe  I  left  off  where  these  men  assemble.  At  the  comer  of  the  street  [point- 
ing] they  divided  into  two  bunches 

That  was  at  Elizabeth  street  and  Fifteenth  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Two  squads — and  one  squad  came  around  the  building,  around  Elizabetb 
street — the  telegraph  station.    I  never  saw  any  more  of  that  squad. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  That  is,  those  that  went  up  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Them  that 
went  around  the  corner  out  of  my  sight. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

The  other  squad  came  up  the  sidewalk  toward  where  I  was  at  the  alley,  and 
when  they  came  up  the  alley  I  retreated  up  the  street  towards  Washlngrton  street 
I  went  up  the  street  outside  the  garrison  wall,  next  to  a  plank  fence.  I  laid  up 
close  to  the  plank  fence,  as  I  did  not  want  them  to  see  me.  When  they  got  to 
the  alley  between  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street  they  turned  up  the 
alley.    The  squad  divided  Up,  and  when  they  turned  np  the  alley 

A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  as  soon  as  I  read  another 
sentence. 

And  when  they  turned  up  the  alley  I  came  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  alley 
and  looked  up  the  alley,  and  about  the  time  I  looked  up  the  alley  I  saw  them 
firing. 

A.  I  don't  understand  that.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  second 
squad  that  came  up  towards  me  divided  again  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  very  purpose  I  had  in  reading  that  to  you. — A.  That 
is  some  kind  of  an  error  there. 

Q.  The  squad  that  came  up  and  turned  into  the  alley  did  not 
divide  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  meant  that  the  dividing  was  at  the  first? — A.  Down  at  the 
first. 

Q.  The  first  squad  there  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Fifteenth  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  18  or  20  men. 

Q.   (Reading:) 

I  came  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  looked  up  the  alley,  and  about 
the  time  that  I  looked  up  the  alley  I  saw  them  firing. 
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That  was  this  little  squad  that  you  saw  go  down  ? — ^A.  Go  up  the 
alley ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  Into  Mr.  Cowen's  house? — A.  I  can  not  say  positlrely.  I  saw  men  going 
np  the  alley,  and  saw  them  firing. 

Q.  CJonld  you  at  that  time,  Mr.  McDonnel,  eitber  from  the  light  In  Mr.  Oowen's 
bouse  or  from  the  flashes  of  those  guns,  see  how  those  men  were  dressed  who 
were  doing  the  shooting  In  the  rear  of  Mr.  Cowen's  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could 
not  tell. 

A.  Most  assuredly  I  could  not. 

Q.  No;  you  could  not.  It  was  pretty  dark  in  that  alley,  was  it 
not — a  dark  night? — A.  No;  it  was  not  a  real  dark  night.  It  was  a 
moonless  night. 

Q.  No  moon,  only  starlight,  and  they  were  down  opposite  Cowen's 
house,  in  the  alley,  firing  towards  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  12  or  15  shots  fired  ? — ^A.  There  must  have  been  as 
many  as  that. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  at  them  when  they  were  doing  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  looking  at  what  I  took  to  be  that  same  squad  of 
men  firing  into  that  house. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  anything  about  their  personal  appear- 
ance, or  how  they  were  dressed  at  that  distance,  when  you  were  thus 
looking  at  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  be  positive  about  it. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Could  you  see  how  many  men  there  were  in  that  squad? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  But  you  had  seen  as  many  as  five  or  six  go  in  there  ? — A.  Maybe 
eight  or  ten. 

Q.  And  they  all  eight  or  ten  seemed  to  be  there  in  a  bunch? — 
A.  Ye-s,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Could  you  distinguish  any  forms  or  outlines  of  men  there? — A.  If  I  could 
distinguish  the  forms  or  outlines  of  any  men.  I  don't  reuieinber  It 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Oh,  I  must  have  certainly  have  seen  their 
forms  and  outlines  of  the  men  or  I  could  not  have  seen  the  men  firing. 

Q^  AVhat  I  suppose  he  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  vou  saw 
each  man  distinctly  or  whether  you  saw  the  bunch. — A.  Welf,  that  is 
different. 

Q.  You  just  saw  the  bunch  of  men  there? — A.  Saw  the  bunch  of 
men. 

Q.  You  could  not  distinguish  one  from  the  other? — A.  Any  par- 
ticular one?     No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

I  saw  the  shooting  there  at  Mr.  Cowen's  house,  and  reasonably  supposed  It 
was  a  squad  of  mfen  who  had  turned  up  the  alley. 

That  was  all  you  could  tell  about  it? — A.  That  was  all  I  could 
tell  about  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  seen  them  down  here  by  the  gate,  and  could 
tell  they  were  soldiers  because  of  the  wav  they  were  dressed,  and 
when  you  saw  them  down  in  the  Cowen  alley,  you  knew,  I  suppose, 
they  were  the  same  men  only  because  you  had  seen  them  go  in 
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there  ? — A.  When  I  saw  them  down  at  the  corner,  at  the  gate,  I  rec- 
ognized them,  as  I  told  you,  as  being  soldiers,  and  negro  soldiers  at 
thatj  and  when  they  came  up,  as  they  came  they  were  all  the  time 
getting  closer  to  me,  and  I  recognized  them  more  fully. 
Q.  Let  me  read  further : 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  tnraed  rigbt  around  and  went 
fltralgbt  back  home. 
Q.  Back  Into  your  bouae? — A.  From  the  gallery  In  front  of  the  bouse. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  follow  the  men  down  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  they  left  the  front  of  Cowen's  house  then  you  turned  and 
went  back  to  your  house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  at  least  they  did  not  leave  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  They  were  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  In  that  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  tell. 

'  Q.  Yon  knew  at  that  time  that  something  unusual  was  happening  In  town? — 
A.  I  did.    I  knew  I  had  no  business  out  in  town. 

That  is  right,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

In  other  words,  you  were  apprehensive  lest  you  might  be  injured  or  shot? — 
A.  That  Is  what  I  expected.  I  thought  I  was  liable  to  get  killed,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  went  back  home. 

A.  Correct. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Did  you  come  out  again  that  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remained  until  all  the 
firing  was  over.    After  that  I  came  right  downtown  again. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  I  came  downtown  immediately  after 
the  firing;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  firing  did  you  hear  after  that? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
There  must  have  been  150  shots  fired. 

Q.  Here  is  a  little  more  that  I  will  read,  at  the  top  of  page  32 : 

Q.  Now,  while  yon  were  In  the  road,  outside  the  garrison  wall,  observing 
these  soldiers.  Just  outside  the  main  entrance  of  the  garrison  wall  at  the  foot  of 
Elizabeth  street,  did  you  at  that  time,  or  shortly  thereafter,  hear  any  talking 
among  those  soldiers? — A.  I  heard  nothing  I  remember  of  inside  the  garrison 
wail — no  words  spoken.  The  only  words  I  heard  spoken  were  after  the  squads 
divided — a  few  words  in  an  undertone — but  could  not  distinguish  what  those 
words  were. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Is  not  that  what  I  told  you  before? 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  back  to  the  house,  did  you  meet  anyone? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet? — A.  Soon  after  I  came  back  into  the 
yard,  this  man  that  owned  that  saloon,  Mr.  Tillman,  came  to  the 
gate. 

Q.  Mr.  Tillman?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  me  and 
him  had  a  little  conversation  there  at  the  gate. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  your  gate  or  did  you  go  to  his? — ^A.  No;  he 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  place  where  I  am  living  at. 

O.  Did  anybody  else  come  down  out  of  your  house  onto  the  street 
at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Q.  Did  not  anybody  else  in  your  house,  get  up  and  go  dowa  to  see 
the  firing? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  one? — A.  I  am  the  only  one  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  else  on  the  street  while  you  were  down 
about  the  alley? — A.  No,  sir;  only  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  anybody  else  on  the  street  when  you  got 
back? — A.  Only  Mr.  Tillman.    He  was  the  first  man  I  met. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — A.  I  think  he  came  out  of  his  own 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  come  out  of  his  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  did.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  excited,  or  was  he  calm  ? — ^A,  No ;  he  was  a 
little  excited. 

Q.  He  was  a  little  excited,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  have  been  taking  exercise? — A.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Tillman  told  me  right  there  that  night — I  am  not  sure  of  this,  now — 
I  think  Mr.  Tillman  told  me  that  he  had  been  downtown  at  the  saloon 
when  that  firing  was  done,  and  he  came  home  immediately  on  account 
of  his  wife  being  there  by  herself,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  came  home 
he  had  turned  back  again  to  go  back  downtown  after  the  firing  had 
ceased,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Tillman,  "  It  is  not  safe  to  go  downtown." 
and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  wait  a  moment,  I  will  go  down  there  with 
you." 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  court-martial  of  Major  Penrose,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  any  with  Mr.  TiUman? — ^A.  I  talked  with  him 
there  at  the  gate. 

Q.  Did  you  go  any  place  with  him? — A.  When  the  firing  ceased 
I  went  directly  downtown  with  him,  and  went  into  the  saloon  where 
his  place  of  business  was. 

Q.  You  went  into  his  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  that  after  the  firing  was  all  over  ? — A.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  or  five  minutes. 

Q.  Four  or  five  minutes? — A.  Hardly  that,  I  think. 

Q.  What  condition  did  you  find  there — people  there? — ^A.  A  few 
people.    There  was  a  few  people. 

Q.  Some  excitement? — ^A.  Some  excitement;  yes,  sir.  About  the 
first  thing  that  I  remember  there  was  a  policeman  told  me  there  was 
a  dead  man  in  the  backyard. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  over  your  testimony  as  you  gave  it  before 
the  Penrose  court-martial? — A.  I  have  looked  it  over;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  testimony  that  you  gave  there  that  is 
incorrect? — A.  I  dpn't  remember  to  have  noticed  anything.  I  did 
not  read  it  all  over. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  your  testimony  was  before  the  Penrose 
court-martial  as  to  whether  anybody  got  over  the  wall? — ^A.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  vour  testimony  was  as  to  whether  any- 
body got  over  the  wall  ? — A.  t)o  you  mean  to  ask  me  what  my  testi- 
mony was  concerning  anybody  getting  over  the  wall,  or  my  seeing 
anybody? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  My  testimony  was  the  same  as  I  have  given  you — 
about  the  same  words. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  did  not  see  anybody  get  over  the  wall? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  it 

Q.  At  page  70  of  the  court-martial  testimony  the  following  ap- 
pears, after  having  spoken  of  seeing  these  men  at  the  gate : 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  actually  come  out  of  the  gate? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  are  certain  that  they  did  not  come  over  the  wall? — A.  I  didn't 
see  them  come  over  the  wall.  Ob,  no ;  I  do  not  say  they  did  not  come  over  the 
wall ;  I  say  I  did  not  see  them. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  I  made  that  answer ;  I  guess  I  said  so. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  not  say  there  that  if  thev  had  come  over  the  wall 
you  were  in  such  a  situation  that  you  could  have  seen  them? — A.  I 
would  probably  have  seen  them. 

Q.  That  you  had  the  whole  wall  in  your  view  ? 

Senator  \Varner.  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  find  the  question  and 
call  his  attention  to  it? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  only  I  was  hurrying  a  little.  I  can  get 
this  in  a  minute.     (To  the  witness:) 

After  you  testified  that  you  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  you 
were  asked  as  follows : 

Q.  Could  you  see  Inside  the  garrison  from  where  you  stood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  barracks  distinctly? — A.  Yes;  I  could  If  I  looked; 
could  see  the  barracks  distlnatly ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  any  men  Jumping  over  the  wall  while  you 
were  there? — A.  No;  I  saw  no  men  Jump  over  the  wall. 

Q.  You  could  have  seen  them  if  they  had  Jumped  over  the  wall,  anywhere 
near  the  alley.  I  mean? — A.  If  I  had  been  looking  in  the  direction  at  that  time, 
yes,  I  could  have  seen  them. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  state  to  this  court  yesterday  that  you 
were  looking  In  that  direction? — A.  Of  the  barracks? 

Q.  Yes;  or  In  the  direction  of  the  v/all. — A.  No;  I  looked  In  the  direction 
of  the  barracks,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  saw  a  shot  from  the  upper  gal- 
lery of  the  barracks,  and  that  attracted  my  attention.  When  I  turned  my  head 
again  down  Fifteenth  street,  why,  then's  where  I  saw  the  men  assemble,  at 
the  foot  of  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  at  any  time  while  you  stood  there  or  moved  ba(^  about 
halfway  up — ^you  said  you  moved  yesterday — whether  at  any  time  during  that 
proceeding  any  men  Jumped  over  that  wall? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  anybody. 

That  is  all  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  did  you  further  testify : 

Q.  You  are  positive  they  did  not? — A.  I  am  positive  I  did  not  see  none. 

Q.  Would  It  have  been  possible  for  any  man  to  have  Jumped  over  that  -wall 
near  the  little  simt  marked  as  the  rear,  and  you  not  see  them  during  the  time 
yon  stood  there? — A.  I  don't  think  It  was  possible  where  I  stood  for  men  to 
scale  the  wall  without  me  seeing  them,  for  my  attention  was  attracted  there 
where  I  stood  at  that  comer  to  about  there  the  letter  B  Is  on  that  barracks,  and 
If  there  had  been  anybody  go  over  the  wall  I  would  have  been  pretty  near  sure 
to  see  them. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  In  that  direction  during  the  time  you  stood  there? —  , 
A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  If  any  men  had  been  right  where  the  letter  B  on  the  picture  is.  could  you 
have  seen  them? — ^A.  From  where  I  stood  looking  over  the  barrack  wall  I  might 
have  seen  from  their  head  up,  or  shoulders,  maybe — I  don't  know  how  high  the 
wall  Is ;  some  4  or  5  feet — I  had  to  look  over  It.  and  If  I  had  seen  anybody  I 
could  only  have  seen  their  head  or  shoulder. 

That,  I  believe,  is  all  I  care  to  read.  All  that  is  true,  is  it? — 
A.  Virtually;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  all  the  rest  of  your  testimony  on  that  and  all  other  points 
as  given  before  the  court-niartial  ha«  been  read  over  by  you,  and  it  is 
correct,  is  it? 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  he  had  not  read  it  all  over. 

A.  I  have  not  read  the  court-martial  testimony  all  over;  no. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  read  it? — A.  No;  I  have  seen  it, 
looked  over  some  of  it.  You  are  reading  a  part  that  I  had  never 
read  over  before ;  never  looked  over. 

Q.  This  is  all  true,  as  I  have  read  it,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Virtually  cor- 
rect, I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  a  good  deal  excited  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  I 
guess  I  was  a  little  excited — that  bunch  of  men,  when  I  realized 
what  they  were  and  what  I  thought  their  intentions  were;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  talk  in  the  town  there  among  the  citizens, 
about  the  soldiers  coming,  before  the  firing? — A.  Oh,  I  had  heard 
some  talk  in  town  about  the  soldiers  coming  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  nature  of  it  friendly  to  them  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Please 
speak  a  little  distinctly.    I  am  a  uttle  hard  of  hearing. 

Q.  I  say  was  that  talk  friendly  towards  the  soldiers  or  other- 
wise ? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  purport  of  the  talk  usually  was  that  the 
people  would  rather  have  had  white  soldiers  there  than  colored 
soldiers. 

Q.  Rather  have  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Still,  I  never  heard  anything 
hard  said  about  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all,  Mr.  McDonnel. 

TESTZHONT  OF  PAULZNG  S.  PSECIASO  (BecoUod). 

Patjuno  S.  Preciado,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand. 

(The  testimony  of  this  witness  was  taken  through  Walter  H.  Fer- 
gusson,  interpreter.) 

At  the  direction  of  the  chairman  the  interpreter  explained  to  the 
witness  that  he  was  still  under  oath. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  before  the  grand  jury  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Orand  Juby  Room,  Septemlier  10,  1906. 

Paulino  Preciado,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  live  In  Brownsrille,  Texas;  on  the  night  of  the  shooting  I  was  in  the  Ruby 
Saloon,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tillman,  near  midnight.  We,  myself,  Antonio  Torres, 
Nicolas  Sanchez  Alanis,  and  Mr.  Tillman,  were  sitting  in  the  yard,  when  we 
heard  some  shots.  Tillman  got  up  at  once  and  left  us.  We  remained  with  the 
bartender,  Frank  Natus ;  the  latter  closed  the  doors  towards  the  street ;  in  the 
meantime  the  shooting  became  heavier.  Then  the  bartender  went  to  close  the 
door  towards  the  alley.  He  went  about  20  feet  towards  the  door,  when  a 
volley  was  fired.  Natus  exclaimed,  "Ay  Dlos,"  and  fell  down;  I  saw  bim 
because  I  was  looking  In  that  direction  when  the  shots  were  fired.  I  saw  I 
was  in  danger  and  went  to  one  side.  I  could  not  see  anybody  in  the  alley,  as 
It  was  dark  out  there  and  I  was  In  the  light  I  beard  no  word  spolcen.  I  hM 
In  a  comer  where  a  brick  wall  protected  me  until  the  shooting  was  over,  then 
I  went  to  close  the  alley  gate.    While  I  was  In  the  comer  I  received  a  slighr 
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flesh  'wound  on  the  left  band,  and  another  passed  through  my  coat  and  vest, 
breaking  my  spectacles,  which  I  carried  In  the  left  breast  pocket  of  my  coat, 
but  did  not  burt  me.  I  think  I  received  the  shots  at  the  time  Frank  Natus  fell, 
but  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time.  When  the  shooting  was  over  I  went  and 
opened  ttie  front  door  and  asked  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  there  if  there 
was  an  officer  amongst  them.  Mr.  Vlctorlano  Fernandez  came  forward,  and  I 
told  bim  wbat  had  happened. 

(Signed)  Pauuno  S.  Pbeciado. 

Sworn  to  and  snbecrlbed  before  me  tbis  10th  day  of  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz, 
Foreman  Orand  Jury. 

A.  There  is  a  little  difference  in  this.    The  detail  is  lacking  that 

before  Natus  went  to  close  the  doors  I  went  out  to  take  observations 

of  the  shooting  that  was  going  on^  which  was  from  the  direction  of 

the  barracks  towards  me.    There  is  where  I  heard  the  voice  of  Mr. 

C?rixell,    -who  cried,  "Close  up,  because  the  negroes  are  coming." 

Another  detail  which  does  not  seem  to  be  explained  there  is  about 

the  group  of  soldiers  which  entered  from  the  alley  through  the  door 

inside.      This  group  was  the  one  which  fired,  and  it  was  one  of  the 

first  shots  which  was  fired  by  this  group  that  killed  Frank  Natus 

when  he  fell.    When  I  saw  Frank  Natus  fall,  and  that  there  was  a 

great  deal  of  danger,  owing  to  the  continued  shooting,  then  it  was 

that  I  sought  shelter  to  hide  myself. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  omit  stating  to  the  grand  jury  that  these 
soldiers  were  inside  the  gate? — A.  I  was  subject  to  their  questions, 
and,  since  they  did  not  ask  me,  I  did  not  state  it  They  asked  cgte 
whether  I  had  seen  soldiers  ini  the  alley,  and  I  could  not  see- them  m 

Q.  my  could  you  not  see  soldiers  in  the  alley?— A.  Whether  there 
•were  soldiers  in  the  alley  or  not,  I  could  not  tell.  . 

Q.  When  was  it  you  looked  into  the  alley  to  see?— A.  At  the  " 
that  I  was  in  front  of  Natus,  when  Natus  fell,  and  when  they  ^  ^Jot 

Q.  At  that  time  you  could  not  see  anybody  in  the  alley? — -»-• 
in  the  alley.  .      „_« 

Q.  Were  you  in  front  of  Natus,  as  I  understand  you  now  to  ».«*j 
you  were,  when  Natus  was  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir.  .      ^y^^ 

Q.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  being  in  front  of  him?— A.  1  ""*rA"  gen 
same  direction  from  the  alley.    Frank  Natus  was  standing  oev 
me  and  the  alley.  ,  _.«    the 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing?— A.  Inside  of  the  door   oi 

Q.  Didn't  you  simply  rush  up  there,  and  immediately  whirl  a 
w»d  run  away  again  i— A.  What  do  you  mean  by  ™"^P  v„*,i.i     -who 
,  Q.  From  insBe  the  Tillman  saloon,  following  ai^fi^^?;^  Natus 
had  gone  out  into  the  courtyard  ?— A.  When  I  saw  that  b  ranic  ^ 
fell  I  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  sought  shelter.        ,  ^Yve 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  testimony   as  given  here  oeio 


i)  grand  jury  is  correct— whether  this  report  is  correct.        .,    js  flf  e^r  1 

i  Senator  Wabner.  Has  he  not  explained  where  the  details  aj^^    ^^ 

fj  Senator  Forakise.  Whether  it  is  correct,  as  there  gn  en.     V^     ^-ji-in 

a  witness:)  Did  you  testify  before  the  g^«^d  jujr  a^aU  w  ^^^^^  ^ 

i  except  what  is  given  m  their  report  ? — A^   ■*-  "i®"*  ^** 

fl  timony  on  another  case. 
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Q.  On  another  case? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  some  other  case  than  on  the  Brownsville  mat- 
ter?— A.  On  this  Brownsville  matter. 

Q.  Is  what  has  been  read  to  you  all  you  said  on  the  Brownsville 
matter  ? 

Senator  Warner.  That  has  all  been  read  over  to  him,  and  the  wit- 
ness now  is  talking  through  an  interpreter,  and  he  gave  the  details 
of  things  that  were  left  out,  which  are  not  in  this  statement,  and  I 
further  suggest  that  the  statement  here  is  simply  given  in  narrative 
form  and  not  by  questions  and  answers.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
law  of  Texas  is  about  keeping  a  memorandum  of  the  testimony,  but 
it  shows  upon  its  face  that  it  is  not  a  full  abstract  of  his  testimony. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  In  answer  to  what  Senator  Warner  says,  I  want 
to  state,  and  have  it  go  in  the  record,  that  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  this  is  a  full  report  of  all  he  said.  In  answer  to  the 
question  I  propounded  a  while  ago,  the  witness  said  there  were  cer- 
tain details  which  he  did  not  give  because  he  was  not  asked  about 
them.  Now,  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  he  testified  as  reported 
here,  or  whether  he  omitted  something  because  he  was  not  asked, 
that  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  The  Senator  and  I  do  not  remember  the  testi- 
mony exactly  the  same.  My  remembrance  is  distinctly  that  he 
pointed  out  certain  things  that  were  not  in  the  report. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  the  reason  they  were  not  there  was 
that  he  was  not  asked  about  them.  I  will  ask  the  interpreter  to 
ask  him  if  he  did  not  give  as  a  reason  why  certain  details  were 
omitted  that  he  was  not  asked  about. 

A.  For  that  reason ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  State  whether  this  testimony  given  before  the  grand  jury  is  cor- 
rect— whether  this  report  is  correct. — A.  I  have  already  stated  that 
there  was  a  difference,  and  I  have  stated  what  the  difference  was. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Was  any  detail  omitted  because  you  were  not  asked  about  it 
other  than  that  the  soldiers  came  into  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  In  the  grand  jury  they  asked  me  whether  or 
not  I  had  seen  soldiers  in  the  alley,  and  I  replied,  "  No." 

Q.  Is  that  all  they  asked  you  about,  seeing  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  said  before  the  grand  jury  about  seeing  sol- 
diers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  my  going  out  to  report  the  death  of 
the  man  who  was  killed. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Before  the  grand  jury  they  asked  you  questions,  did  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  answers? — A.  I  replied  through  an  interpreter. 

Q.  And  the  testimony  was  given  by  questions  and  answers  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  given  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  But  they  asked  you  no  question  about  the  soldiers,  except  the 
one  about  the  ailey? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Frazier  : 
'  Q.  Was  the  reason  that -you  answered,  in  testifying  before  the 
grand  jury  that  you  did  not  see  the  soldiers  in  the  alley,  was  it  because 
the  soldiers  that  vou  did  see  were  inside  the  door  in  the  court? — 
A.  The  soldiers  that  I  saw  were  inside.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
there  were  any  outside  or  not. 

At  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
27, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Monday,  May  27,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemen- 
way,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESXnCONY  OF  KAJ.  ATXatTSTTTS  FESBT  BLOCKSOM,  V.  S.  ASmr. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Augustus  Perry  Blocksom, 
major,  Inspector-General's  Department,  United  States  Army. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  52. 

Q.  You  are  a  graduate  of  West  Point? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  class 
of  1877. 

Q.  And  have  been  actively  connected  with  the  Army  ever  since? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  did  you  go  to  West  Point  from  ? — A.  From  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  stationed  in  Ohio  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  sta- 
tioned there  at  the  Ohio  State  University  from  1884  to  1887. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Inspector-General's 
Department  of  the  Army? — A.  I  was  detailed  on  April  20,  1905,  in 
that  Department. 

Q.  You  have  served  with  your  command  in  the  field  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where,  Major? — A.  I  have  served  in  the  field  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  China,  the  Philippines,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  continuous  service  of  that  nature  from  the  time 
you  were  detailed  in  the  Inspector-General's  Department? — A.  No, 
sir ;  that  is  mv  whole  service.  In  the  Inspector-General's  Department 
I  have  served  at  the  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City  and  St.  Louis, 
and  I  have  made  inspections  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Indian 
Territory,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

Q.  In  shortj  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  inspection  of  troops? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  And  a  part  of  your  duty  as  inspector  is  to  find  the  condition 
of  the  troops  as  to  discipline,  and  also  to  investigate  any  infractions 
of  military  duty? — ^A.  Yes;  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Major,  were  you  ordered  to  Brownsville  to  investigate  the 
aflfray  there,  the  shooting  affray  of  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August, 
last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  ordered  by  a  letter  from  the  division 
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commander,  who  was  General  McCaskey  at  that  time,  to  go  down 
there  and  investigate  this  trouble. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  to  Brownsville? — A.  I  got  there  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  August. 

Q.  Five  days  after  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  6 
o'clock  that  evening  when  I  arrived  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  runain  in  Brownsville  in  that  connection  at 
that  time? — A.  I  remainea  there  until  the  4th  of  September. 

Q.  During  that  time,  Major,  did  you  make  as  thorough  investiga- 
tion as  you  could  as  to  the  shooting,  and  as  to  the  fact  whether  or  not 
that  shooting  was  by  citizens  or  by  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  then  stationed  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  investigated 
it  as  thoroughly  as  I  could. 

Q.  There  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart  that  you 
possibly  went  there  with  a  preconceived  conviction  as  to  the  guilty 
parties,  whether  they  were  citizens  or  soldiers.  Did  you  have  any 
such  conviction  when  you  went  to  Brownsville,  when  you  got  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  in  your  own  way,  please  tell  generally  just  what 
you  did,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  you  arrived,  in  this  investiga- 
tion.— ^A.  I  arrived  there,  as  I  said,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
August  18,  and  commenced  making  inquiries  of  the  citizens  I  met  at 
the  Hotel  Miller,  where  I  stomjedT  I  spoke  to  the  proprietor,  him- 
self, I  think,  on  that  evening,  Mr.  Moore,  and  possibly  his  wife,  and 
several  other  guests  who  were  there.  I  talked  to  a  number  of  other 
people  who  were  there  that  evening.  Afterwards  I  went  over  to  the 
post.  I  found  there  that  the  post  was  under  a  very  strict  guard ;  that 
none  of  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  go  out.  There  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sentinels  posted  along  the  line  of  the  barracks  wall.  There 
was  an  officer  there  in  charge  of  the  guard,  the  headquarters  of  which 
at  that  time  were  in  the  end  of  D  Company  barracks,  and  I  saw 
Major  Penrose,  either  at  the  gate  when  I  went  in  or  very  shortly 
afterwards.  I  saw  Doctor  Combe  there,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  I 
talked  to  Major  Penrose  about  the  matter,  and  to  Mayor  Combe,  and 
to  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  guard — I  think  it  was  Captain 
Lyon — about  the  situation  generally,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  immediate  danger  of  any  further  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  either  the  soldiers  or  the  citizens.  Both  Major  Penrose  and  Doctor 
Combe  told  me  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  I  became  convinced 
that  everything  was  well  in  hand  at  that  time.  The  next  day  I  made 
inquiries  among  a  good  many  persons  of  the  town.  I  saw  Mr.  San- 
born, the  telegraph  operator;  Mr.  Kendall,  who  lives  over  his  office; 
and  Mr.  Martinez,  who  lives  very  close  behind  the  house;  and  I  think 
I  saw  the  Cowen  family  on  that  day,  including  their  servant,  who 
was  an  eyewitness  to  the  shooting. 

I  talked  with  the  citizens'  committee,  the  investigating  committee, 
which  was  holding  its  sessions  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
right  next  to  the  Miller  Hotel.  I  met  probably  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of 
those  members.  I  met  Captain  Kelly,  Judge  Bartlett,  Judge  Wells, 
Mr.  Kibbe — quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  there — and  talked  with 
them  all  about  the  matter,  and  I  think  I  talked  with  several  other 

Biople  on  that  day,  but  I  do  not  remember  exactly  who  they  were, 
uring  the  next  week  I  tried  to  find  out  all  the  eyewitnesses  to  the 
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occurrence,  and  all  those  who  had  heard  anything  which  would  indi- 
cate whether  the  raiders  were  white  or  colored  or  Mexican ;  and  I  in- 
terviewed all  the  officers  of  the  post,  quite  a  number  of  the  noncom- 
missioned officers  of  the  post,  the  noncommissioned  staff,  and  members 
of  the  hospital  corps,  and  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
shooting  was  done  by  members  of  the  battalion. 

Q.  Bight  in  that  connection,  in  your  talk  with  Major  Penrose,  what 
doubt,  if  any,  did  he  ever  express  to  you  as  to  its  being  some  members 
of  his  battalion  that  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville?— A.  He  never  expressed  any  doubt  whatever. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  he  express  it  as  his  belief  that  they  did  it? — A.  He  did. 
He  said  that  he  oelieved  that  they  did  it. 

By  Senator  Foeaker  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  doubt  expressed  by  any  of  the  other  officers? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  doubt  expressed  to  me.  I  told  each  and 
€veJ7  one  of  these  officers  what  I  believed  in  the  matter,  what  I  had 
found  out  over  in  town,  and  none  of  them  ever  denied  to  me  that  the 
shooting  was  done  by  the  soldiers.  One  of  them,  Captain  Lyon,  did 
state  that  he  did  not  believe  his  soldiers  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 

Q.  That  is,  his  company? — ^A.  The  members  of  his  company.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  particularly  impressed  on 
"Mx.  Lawrason,  who  was  commanding  B  Company  at  the  time,  the 
facts  which  I  had  found  out  regarding  the  firing  of  shots  into  the 
Yturria  house. 

Q.  Just  state  what  those  facts  were. — A.  About  the  bullet  holes  I 
found  ? 

Q.  Just  state  that. — ^A.  The  statement  of  the  Mexican  boy  who  had 
been  sleeping  there  at  the  night  of  the  shooting? 

Q.  State,  m  that  connection,  just  what  you  found  out. — A.  I  think 
it  was  the  next  day  after  arriving  there  that  I  went  to  the  Yturria 
house  and  saw  a  Mexican  boy  there,  whose  name  I  think  was  Teofilo 
Martinez.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  sleeping  on  this  porch  the 
night  of  the  shooting,  and  he  was  awakened  by  it,  and  that  he  heard 
the  shots  striking  the  house,  and  that  he  was  vety  much  frightened 
and  went  back  into  an  outhouse  and  stayed  there  for  some  time.  I 
asked  him  where  the  shots  came  from,  and  he  said  they  came  from 
over  in  the  barracks,  but  he  could  not  tell  as  to  the  location  of  them. 
I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  bullet  holes,  and  he  showed  me  the  marks, 
the  bullet  holes,  of  three  bullets  which  struck  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  the  mark  of  another  one  which  he  said  must  have  gone 
through  the  roof  and  entered  the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room.  He 
showed  me  where  it  came  out  in  the  dining  room.  These  three  bullet 
holes  which  I  speak  of  indicated  to  me  very  plainly  that  the  rifles 
firing  them  must  have  been  on  the  porch  of  B  Company  barracks. 
One  of  them,  especially,  showed  this  to  be  true.  It  struck  the  lower 
edge  of  (I  suppose  you  call  it)  the  lintel  of  the  porch,  and  made  a 
groove  along  the  lower  side  of  the  lintel.  WTiere  it  first  struck  the 
lintel  it  made  first  a  probably  half-round  hole.  TMiere  it  left  the 
lintel  there  was  hardly  any  mark  at  all,  just  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
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bullet  had  touched  it  as  it  left,  making  a  groove  along  this  lintel,  the 
deptii  of  which  decreased  from  the  place  where  it  struck  to  the  spot 
where  it  left  it.  I  got  up  on  the  railing  of  the  porch  and  measured 
along  this  groove.  It  struck  the  upper  porch  of  B  barracks,  as  I 
remember,  fetween  the  fourth  and  fifth  pillars,  as  I  suppose  you  call 
them,  of  the  porch.  This  shot  went  into  the  wall  slightly  lower  than 
what  would  be  the  case  if  it  went  straight,  as  indicated  by  the  groove, 
and  the  hole,  as  I  remember  it,  was  slightlv  enlarged  from  ue  size 
of  the  bullet — a  small-caliber  bullet,  as  I  took  it  to  to,  from  the  others 
that  I  saw  there — and  the  size  of  the  groove  where  it  first  struck  the 
lintel. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bullet  did  jou  say  ? — A.  It  was  a  small  bullet ; 
I  can  not  say  certainly  whether  it  was  a  .30-caliber  or  not,  but  it  was 
about  that.  It  certainly  was  no  larger.  I  sighted  along  this  groove 
from  the  outside  and  looked  at  the  bullet  hole  in  the  wall,  and  it  was 
slightly  lower  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  gone  straight  along  the 
line  of  the  groove,  indicating,  to  my  mind,  that  the  bullet  had  tumbled 
slightly.  This  bullet  went  through  the  wall,  and  I  think  that  it  was 
this  bullet  that  went  through  the  oack  door  of  the  kitohen ;  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  knew  it  at  the  time  or  not,  but  it  was  shown  to  me 
afterwards — the  second  time — when  I  was  there,  that  it  had  struck  the 
covering  of  the  well  in  the  back  yard,  and  Mr.  Garza,  who  was  a 
clerk  for  Mr.  Yturria,  told  me  he  picked  it  out  of  there,  and  he  gave 
it  to  me. 

Q.  The  range  of  the  bullet  was,  then,  downward? — A.  The  range 
of  the  bullet  was  downward  all  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  experience  as  a  soldier  and  from  your  observa- 
tions, you  located  that  as  being  shot  from  what  point,  Major,  sub- 
stantially f — A.  It  was  shot  from  the  upper  gallery  of  B  barracks — 
the  porch — I  think,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  pillars  on  the  east- 
cm  end  of  that  porch. 

Q.  You  call  the  eastern  end A.  Up  that  way  [indicating], 

Q.  From  the  river  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  way  that  we  have  been  calling  it 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Does  the  porch  extend  entirely  around  the  barracks  or  does  it 
stop  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  It  stops  at  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  you  think,  from  sighting  the  way  you  did,  that  the  shot 
was  fired  from  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  pillars,  extending  west 
from  the  east  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  probably,  I  should  say, 
one-third  of  the  distance,  or  less,  of  the  length  of  the  barracks  from 
the  east  end. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  state,  if  you  will,  what  observation  you  made  to  determine 
the  range  of  the  bullet — ^A.  You  mean  the  direction  in  which^it 
went? 

Q.  Yes ;  and  what  observation  you  made  towards  ascertaining  the 
point  from  which  it  was  fired. — A.  The  bullet  struck  about  there 
somewhere  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  rear,  or  kitchen,  part  of  the  building? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  kitchen.  It  struck,  I  suppose,  about  there,  where  it  struck 
the  lintel  [indicating]. 
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Q.  That  is,  substantially,  how  many  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the 
kitchen  part? — A.  Probably  20  feet,  although  that  is  mere  guess- 
work on  my  part, 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And,  as  I  remembw,  the  bullet  went  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  this  line,  although  I  think  it  was  slightly  that  way  [indi- 
cating]. My  impression  is  that  this  map  is  incorrect  so  far  as  the 
location  of  the  barracks  is  concerned  with  reference  to  that  house. 

By  Senator  Frazibb: 

Q.  In  what  respect  is  it  incorrect  with  reference  to  the  house? — 
A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  farther  up  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  B  barracks  ought  to  be  farther  east,  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
ought  to  be  farther  east. 

By  Senator  Wakner: 

Q.  From  the  sighting  you  made  there,  you  determined  that  it  was 
fired  from  B  Company  oarracks,  as  you  have  stated? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  about  the  other  shots,  Major? — A.  There  was  an- 
other shot,  probably  5  or  6  feet  from  the  first  one,  which  went 
through  the  lintel.  It  was  about  5  or  6  feet  this  way;  that  is,  east 
[indicating].  That  went  entirely  through  the  lintel.  The  lintel  was 
probably  4  inches  in  thickness — and  that  struck  the  kitchen  wall  and 
went  through  the  wall,  and  went  through  the  other  wall  of  the 
kitchen.  I  do  not  remember  much  about  that  shot,  except  that  it 
ranged  down  and  that  the  general  direction  in  which  the  line  of  the 
holes  pointed  was  to  the  same  point  as  the  other  bullet.  There  was 
another  bullet  which  struck  the  outside  wall  opposite  the  partition 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room,  and  it  went  partly  through 
the  partition  and  came  out  in  the  dining  room,  nearly  the  top  of  the 
wall.  It  shattered  a  picture  which  was  nanging  up  there  and  ranged 
downwards  from  that  point,  tumbled,  and  struck  the  dining-room 
door,  which  opened  out  into  the  yard,  at  a  point 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  "Where  was  that  door? — A.  The  door  was  in  this  side  of  the 
dining  room  [indicating]. 
Q.  That  is  the  east  end? — A.  That  is  the  east  end. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  That  is  one  story,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  story.  The 
bullet  lodged  in  that  dining-room  door,  and  when  I  was  there  the 
second  time  I  picked  it  out.  Mr.  Yturria  took  me  around  the  house 
there.  I  went  with  Mr.  Garza,  too,  there  the  second  day  there.  The 
other  bullet,  I  think,  was  about  the  middle  of  the  dining-room 
ceiling,  or  it  came  out  about  the  middle;  but  I  do  not  remember 
much  about  what  kind  of  a  hole  that  was.  I  remember  this  boy 
showed  it  to  me. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  it  range  downwards? — A.  He  said  that  it  came  from  the 
roof,  and  it  must  have  ranged  downwards. 

Q.  Taking  this  first  bullet,  the  range  of  which  you  located  as 
coming,  as  you  have  stated,  from  the  second  gallery  of  B  barracks, 
would  it  in  your  judgment  have  been  possible  for  that  bullet  to  have 
been  fired  by  a  party  standing  on  the  ground? — A.  It  would  have 
been  impossible. 
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Q.  Or  even  standing  upon  the  -wall  of  the  barracks? — A.  Tt  would 
have  been  impossible  from  there.  This  lintel  was  at  least  10  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  shot  ranged  downwards. 

Q.  You  mean  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bullet  was  at  least  10  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  in  that  connection,  did  you  make  any  examination 
of  any  bullet  marks  upon  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ken- 
dall, at  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Garrison  road? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  house  is  marked  on  the  map  with  the  figure  "  1."  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  Yturria  house  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  there  is  not  a  plank  fence  along  the  road  there  separating 
the  street  from  the  yard? — A.  The  Yturria  house? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes:  there  Is  a  fence  right  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  kind  or  a  fence  is  it? — A.  That  was  a  board  fence.  I 
think  it  was  a  closed  fence.  I  do  not  remember  how  high  it  was,  but 
I  think  it  was  5  or  6  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  bullet  holes  in  that  fence? — A*  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  look  to  see. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Does  that  fence  extend  around  by  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  here. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Were  all  these  shots  fired  from  high -power  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  should  say  so. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  go  to  the  Kendall  house. — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Kendall  in  his 
sitting  room,  which  was  right  on  this  corner,  upstairs,  and  he  showed 
me  the  marks  of  a  bullet  which  he  said  had  been  fired  from  some- 
where down  in  this  locality  [indicating], 

Q.  That  is  the  locality  of  Company  D  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  does  not  point  to  the  barracks.  He  is  point- 
ing to  a  point  on  the  wall  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of 
D  barracks. 

The  Witness.  It  may  be  that  I  am  putting  this  point  here  because 
I  remember  the  direction  of  the  bullet,  but  I  think  he  told  me  himself 
that  it  came  from  down  here  [indicating].  At  any  rate,  he  showed 
me  the  bullet  marks.  One  of  these  bullets  had  struck  the  outside 
of  the  wall  just  above  the  window,  I  do  not  remember  how  far  it  was 
above  it  and  I  do  not  remember  which  corner,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
second  window,  and  the  end  of  it  that  way  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Overman  ! 
Q.  The  window  in  the  second  story  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  struck  above 
the  window. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is.  on  the  Elizabeth  street  front? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
Elizabeth  street  front,  and  it  went  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicu- 
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lar  to  the  street,  as  well  as  I  remember  it,  and  entered  the  wall  on  the 
other  side,  I  think,  a  little  hi^er  than  where  it  entered,  but  I  am  not 
positive  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observations  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
point  from  which  that  was  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  became 
^tisfied  that  it  came  from  a  point  on  the  wall  here  [indicating],  or 
some  point  farther  down. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  In  front  of  D  barracks? — A.  *Yes,  sir;  in  front  of  D  barracks. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is,  back  of  D  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  front 
[indicating], 

Q.  And  from  a  point  on  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I 
think  it  ranged  up,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  came  from  a  point 
down  here  somewnere  [indicating], 

Q.  Just  state  what  examination  you  made  to  determine  this  fact. 
You  say  you  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  location  of  the  party  doing 
the  shooting? — A.  Well,  I  saw  the  direction  in  which  this  bullet 
went,  and  I  either  satisfied  myself  by  personal  inspection  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  height  of  the  holes,  or  from  Mr.  Kendall's  statement  to 
me,  himself,  that  the  bullet  came  from  down  there,  somewhere 
[indicating]. 

Q-  That  IS,  you  are  pointing  now  to  a  point  between  the  rear  of 
D  hirracks  and  the  wall  ? — A.  To  a  point  between  the  rear  of  D  bar- 
racks and  the  wall ;  or  it  might  have  been  from  the  wall.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  it  might  have  come  from  the  street. 

By  Senator  Fobak£r: 
Q.  Outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  wall.    But 
I  remember  at  the  time  the  mark  was  so  high  that  I  thought  it  came 
from  the  wall,  from  a  point  inside,  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  examine  other  buildings  there,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  examined  the  Cowen  house,  in  which  dwelt  Mr.  Louis  Cowen  and 
his  family,  and  I  interviewed  them,  and  they  showed  me  bullet  holes 
in  that  house.  I  saw  the  marks  of,  I  suppose,  eight  or  ten  bullets. 
There  were  over  twenty  bullet  marks  in  the  house.  They  came  from 
the  alley  east  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  house. 

Q.  That  is,  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets  ? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on,  Major. — A.  I  can  point  out  this  on  the  map.  The  most 
of  the  bullets  seemed  to  have  come  from  a  point  about  there  [in- 
dicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  are  pointing  now  to  a  point  in  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or 
possibly  closer, 

Q.  About  how  many  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  alley  at  Fourteenth 
street;  that  is,  how  many  feet  south? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  pointed  to  a  point  opposite  the  line  of  the 
house  next  to  the  garrison. 

A.  The  jjoint  from  which  the  bullets  mostly  seemed  to  have  come, 
I  should  say,  was — well,  about  30  feet  from  the  corner  here. 
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By  Senator  Wakner  : 

Q.  From  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley  between 
Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  30  feet  from 
the  corner  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Right  in  that  connection,  Major,  I  notice  in  your  report  of 
August  29  you  say : 

The  raiders  first  struck  Cowen's  house  (at  end  of  first  block).  There  were 
two  women  and  five  children  in  It  It  is  a  mirncle  some  of  them  were  not  shot 
The  raiders  could  not  help  knowing  tbey  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  About  ten 
shots  were  fired,  nearly  all  going  through  bouse  at  a  height  of  4i  feet  or  less 
above  floor.  One  shot  put  out  the  lamp  sitting  on  a  table.  Mrs.  Cowen  has 
been  on  the  verge  of  hysterics  ever  since.  It  is  said  the  Cowen  children  had 
made  fun  of  "  the  nigger  soldiers ; "  but  I  could  not  pin  down  the  reports. 
There  must  be  some  truth  in  them. 

That  you  learned  there  generally,  did  you,  as  a  matter  of  rumor, 
that  the  C!owen  children  had  done  this? — A.  Yes;  several  people  told 
me  that  they  had  heard  it ;  but  when  I  tried  to  get  them  to  tell  me 
who  told  them  I  could  not  pin  them  down  to  it.  I  will  say,  too,  that 
Mr.  Louis  Cowen  was  himself  extremely  bitter  against  the  soldiers, 
and  I  believe  always  had  been.  In  talking  to  me  he  showed  a  most 
intense  animosity.  *  Of  course  it  may  have  come  from  the  shooting 
itself. 

Q.  Which  would  naturally  create  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  was  a  man  who  talked  a  great  deal,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Yes ;  he  talked  a  great  deal. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Before  you  go  from  that,  you  started  to  say  that  you  had  a 
conversation  with  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  and  were  telling  him  about 
the  bullets  in  the  Yturria  house;  and  you  started  to  tell  about  that 
when  we  asked  you  to  describe  the  bullets.  What  was  it  that  you  told 
him  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  told  him  all  I  had  found  out  about  those  bullets, 
and  how  I  had  sighted  through  this  groove;  and  I  offered  to  take  him' 
over  there  and  show  him  the  place ;  and  I  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  douot  whatever  about  the  fact  that  the  sol- 
diers had  done  the  shooting,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  find  out  who 
it  was  that  did  the  shooting  from  that  porch  on  that  night;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  would  try  to  do  so,  but  he  never  reporteato  me  any- 
thing about  it  afterwards. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Did  he  go  with  you  over  to  examine  the  groove  that  the  bullet 
had  made?— A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.    In  the  press  of  other  things  I 
forgot  about  it  myself,  and  I  suppose  that  he  did.    He  is  quite  an 
inexperienced  young  officer. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  doubt  about  his  men  doing  the  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  express  any  doubt. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  believed  they  did  it? — ^A.  My  recollection 
is  that  he  did,  but  I  can  not  say  positively  that  he  did,  when  I  asked 
him.  I  know  one  thing,  that  he  never  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  my 
belief. 
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By  Senator  Wakner  : 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  other  buildings  you  inspected. — A.  I  in- 
spected the  Miller  Hotel,  and  saw  the  marks  of  one  bullet  which 
entered  a  window  in  the  second  floor,  in  one  of  the  back  rooms,  went 
through  the  wire  screen,  struck  the  lower  part  of  the  window  sash, 
ranged  up  and  went  through  the  ceiling.  That  bullet  came  from  a 
point  prooably  8  or  10  feet  away  from  the  building  and  8  or  10  feet 
towards  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  from  the  mouth  of  the  alley  at  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  No,  sir;  from  the  window  itself.  This  window,  as  I 
remember  it,  was  very  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the 
hotel.  The  person  firing  the  bullet  must  have  been  about  in  that 
position  [indicating]  ;  probably  a  little  closer  to  the  window. 

Q.  When  vou  say  "  in  that  position,"  that  is  in  the  alley,  and  south 
of  Thirteenm  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far,  would  you  say? — A.  Well,  I  should  say,  in  a 
horizontal  line,  it  was  10  or  15  feet  away  from  the  base  of  the  win- 
dow— the  middle  of  the  window. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  And  how  far  away  from  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  Oh,  probably 
about  10  or  15  feet  from  Thirteenth  street;  it  might  have  been  a 
little  farther  or  a  little  less.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  location 
of  that  window.  It  entered  the  wall,  or  the  ceiling,  about  5  or  6  feet 
from  this  \7all  [indicating] — that  is,  it  entered  the  ceiling  in  this 
direction  5  or  6  feet  from  the  wall  and  only  a  foot  or  two  from  this 
wall  between  the  room  and  the  next  room  east  or  south.  That  was 
the  only  bullet  mark  that  I  remember  on  that  side  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 
There  were  four  or  five — five  other  bullet  holes,  I  think,  on  this  side 
of  the  hotol. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  on  the  Thirteenth  street  front? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  them  struck  a  window  in  the  third  floor,  right 
near  the  point  of  the  bricks  and  near  the  lower  part  of  the  window. 
It  went  through  the  window  frame,  went  through  the  door  of  the 
room  and  out  into  the  hall,  and  went  through  the  ceiling  in  the  hall. 
At  the  point  where  this  bullet  struck  I  judged  it  came  from  a  point 
about  here,  in  the  street  [indicating]. 

Q.  TTiat  is  near  the  comer? — ^A.  Nearly  the  diagonal  opposite 
comer  from  the  hotel. 

Q.  The  comer  of  Thirteenth  street  diagonally  across? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  Then  there  was  another  bullet  which  struck  the  bricks  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  where  this  first  one  I  have  described  struck  the  win- 
dow and  made  quite  an  indentation  in  the  brick.  Then  there  were 
three  other  bullet  holes  farther  down  this  way,  which  struck  about  on 
a  level  with  the  first  two.  I  did  not  examine  them  closely.  I  was 
told  they  were  bullet  holesj  and  they  looked  so  to  me.  They  were 
probably  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  centers  deeper  than  the 
edges. 

Q.  The  Martinez  cottage  is  marked  there  on  the  map,  ♦*9?" — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  as  to  bullet  holes  ? — A.  I  did  not  examine 
that  the  first  time  I  was  there,  but  I  did  afterwards,  the  second  time 
I  was  there. 
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Q.  'You  might  just  give  what  you  found  there  now^  in  this  con- 
nection, and  that  will  save  coming  back  to  it.  Tell  us  just  what  you 
discovered. — A.  I  discovered  a  very  small  hole,  indicating  a  snot 
from  a  small-caliber  rifle,  in  the  window,  and  a  hole  in  the  opposite 
wall,  indicating  that  a  bullet  had  gone  through  the  house.  Tnat,  as 
I  remember  it,  was  nearly  horizontal — the  line  between  the  two  bullet 
holes. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  About  how  far  above  the  ground,  the  entrance,  and  exit? — 
A.  It  was  probably  about  4  or  5  feet  above  the  ground. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  the  Leahy  Hotel,  marked  "  3  "  on  the  map ;  tell  us  about 
that. — A.  I  saw  some  shots  in  the  back  part  of  the  Leahy  Hotel,  I 
think  two  which  struck  the  wall. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  back  part,  you  mean  that  on  the  alley? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  building,  as  I  remember  it,  goes  clear  back. 

Q.  To  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  brick  building  which 
went  clear  back  to  the  alley,  and  two  shots  had  struck  somewhere 
about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  Fourteenth  street  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  few  feet  west  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Are  you  positive  that  the  Leahy  Hotel  extends  back  to  the  alley? 
Can  you  be  mistaken  about  that? — A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it,  but  my 
very  strong  impression  is  that  it  does;  that  it  goes  clear  back  to  the 
alley.  I  think  that  drawing  is  wrong.  At  any  rate,  the  bullets  struck 
this  back  part,  and  I  think  one  of  them  was  up  pretty  high,  and  one  of 
them  probably  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.  I  did  not  look  at  those 
bullet  holes  very  carefully  to  ascertain  from  what  direction  the  shots 
were  fired. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  Starck  house. — ^A.  By  the  way,  there  is 
another  house  here  that  had  some  bullet  marks  in  it,  which  I  did  not 
discover  until  I  was  there  the  second  time,  however. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  them. — A.  Mr.  Garza  showed  me  that  when  I  was 
there  the  second  time. 

Q.  Where  were  those,  from  the  Fourteenth  street  side? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  one  of  them  entered  the  room  at  this  corner,  just  above  the  floor 
[indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
sir ;  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley.  It  entered  the  floor  and  struck 
a  chair  after  entering  it,  and  went  through  the  leg  of  the  chair,  and 
then  struck  a  sort  of  a  little  dresser,  and  lodged  in  there,  probably  10 
feet  from  the  wall.  The  other  one  came  from  a  point  over  here, 
somewhere  [indicating]. 

Q.  WTien  you  say  "  over  here,"  that  is  diagonally  across  the  alley  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir  {  diagonally  across.  That  one  struck  the  brick  foundation 
of  the  house,  and  made  quite  an  indentation  there.  That,  however,  wa.s 
shown  me  the  second  time  I  was  there.  I  did  not  see  them  the  first 
time. 
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Q.  Now,  go  to  the  Starck  house,  marked  "  6." — ^A.  The  Starck  house 
had  marks  of,  if  I  remember,  four  or  five  bullets.  These  bullets 
were  fired  from  a  point  about  here  [indicating] . 

Q.  When  you  say  "about  here,"  that  is  in  Washington  street? — 
A.  In  Washington  street,  about  halfway  between  the  house  and 
Thirteenth  street ;  possibly  a  little  nearer  the  fence  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  from  the  middle  of  the  street.  These  bullets  entered  the  house 
hi^er  up  than  they  did  in  the  Cowen  house.  They  were  about  the 
tops  of  the  windows.  One  of  them  entered  the  window,  so  Mrs. 
Starck  told  me  at  the  time  I  investigated  it — that  is,  the  first  time — 
and  went  through  a  mosquito  bar  over  a  bed.  These  bullet  marks  that 
I  saw  on  the  outside  of  these  houses  were  all  small-caliber  bullets. 

Q.  Now,  the  Tillman  saloon,  did  you  make  an  examination  there? 
That  is  called  the  Ruby  Saloon. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Ruby  Saloon.  I 
examined  that  building,  there.  The  first  bullet  hole  which  I  saw 
there  was  in,  I  think,  a  orick  partition  running  along  here.  The  bul- 
let had  been  fired  from  a  point  outside  of  the  door,  or  possibly  inside. 

Q.  That  is,  outside  of  the  door,  or  possibly  inside  of  the  court,  back 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  in  the  alley,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  it  had  been 
fired  diagonally  into  this  wall. 

Q.  That  is,  diagonally  from  east  to  west? — A.  Yes;  from  east  to 
west.  Mr.  Tillman  and  his  barkeeper  told  me  there  that  that  was  the 
bullet  that  killed  the  bartender. 

Q.  That  was  their  judgment  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  their 
judgment  about  it.  This  bullet  was  about  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
possibly  a  little  more  or  less.  Then,  I  saw  the  marks  of  bullets  down 
at  this  end  of  the  saloon  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  The  Elizabeth  street  end? — A.  The  Elizabeth  street  end.  One 
of  the  marks  was  very  near  the  comer;  near  the  northwest  comer. 

Q.  The  northwest  comer  of  the  building? — ^A.  Yes.  sir:  I  remem- 
ber at  the  time  wondering  whether  it  could  possioly  have  come 
through  the  door,  because  there  was  a  partition  running  right  along 
there,  making  a  sort  of  a  room  there. 

By  Senator  Fbazier: 
Q.  You  mean  through  the  door  opening  into  the  alley? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  from  this  point,  down  here  [indicating].    I  remember  wondering 
whether  it  could  possibly  have  gotten  there  without  striking  this 
point,  which  it  did  not  seem  to  have  done. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  mean  the  partition  separating  the  court  from  the  saloon 
proper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  stairway  up  there,  I  think,  some- 
where. At  any  rate,  there  was  a  partition  tnere.  I  think  it  went 
clear  up  to  the  ceiling.  I  think  there  was  a  door  going  into  a  room, 
or  going  upstairs.    Ido  not  remember. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  room  you  speak  of,  or  stairway  you  speak  of,  was  on  the 

north  side  of  the A.  I  believe  there  was  a  stairway  back  there, 

too ;  possibly  it  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  This  hole  was  in  the  wall  right  near  the  northwest 
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corner.  Then,  there  was  another  bullet  hole  in  a  lot  of  boxes,  which 
were  about  in  this  locality  in  the  west  end  of  the  building  [indicat- 
ing], I  think  these  boxes  had  beer  bottles  and  things  of  that  kind  in 
them.  Then,  there  was  another  bullet  hole  in  the  window,  which  was 
about  the  west;  end  of  the  building.  They  told  me  that  this  bullet  had 
lodged  in  a  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  Crixell'a 
saloon,  which  was  over  here  somewhere  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Frazieb  : 
Q.  You  did  not  examine  that  to  see? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ex- 
amine.   I  think  I  went  over  and  looked  at  the  bullet  hole,  but  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  looked  at  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  In  that  bullet  hole,  that  bullet  that  was  lodged  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Tillman  saloon A.  It  did  not  lodge  there. 

I  think  it  went  clear  through. 

Q.  It  went  clear  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  have  had  to  have  been  fired  from  the  court — inside 
of  the  court? — A.  I  remember  that  with  me  it  was  a  very  doubtful 

Joint  whether  it  could  have  been  fired  from  outside,  and  I  did  not 
eterniine  accurately  whether  it  had  come  from  outside  or  not. 

Q.  Or  the  inside? — A.  Or  from  the  inside. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  Porter  house. — A.  The  Porter  house^  the  house 
occupied  by  the  agent  of  the  railroad,  is  up  here  [indicatmg]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  were  no  marks  of  any  bullets  on  that. 

Q.  No ;  I  think  not ;  now  I  come  to  think  about  it. — ^A.  No.  There 
was  a  mark  of  one  bullet  which  I  saw  on  a  house  across  the  street  from 
the.Starck  house.  That  was  Mr.  Turk's  house.  I  saw  where  a  bul- 
let had  gone  through  a  paling  fence,  and  had  struck  the  foundation 
of  the  house,  about  here  [indicating],  and  made  an  indentation. 
That  was  a  small-caliber  bullet. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  bullet  in  the  Thorn  house  ? — A.  I  did  not  exam- 
ine them.     Doctor  Thorn  told  me  there  were  one  or  two  bullet  holes 
in  the  back  of  his  house.    I  do  not  remember  examining  them.    I 
may  have  done  so. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Did  you  then  or  at  any  time  go  with  Doctor  Thorn  to  examine 
and  extract  any  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  with  him  to  .examine 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  oflSce  building  and  wholesale  commission  house 
building,  on  the  lower  floor,  which  was  across  Thirteenth  street  from 
the  Miller  Hotel.  A  bullet  had  entered  a  side  door  on  Thirteenth 
street  and  had  struck  the  brick  wall  on  the  Elizabeth  street  side  of 
the  house  and  penetrated  the  bricks  there.  Doctor  Thorn  showed 
this  to  me  one  day — I  think  it  was  the  day  before  I  left  the  second 
time  I  was  there — and  tried  to  probe  for  the  bullet.  I  think  he  worked 
at  it  half  an  hour,  and  took  out  two  or  three  bricks,  but  could  not 
find  the  bullet;  and  I  thought  that  it  had  glanced  from  the  first 
brick  which  it  struck  and  gone  into  the  mortar  between  the  bricks, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  had  penetrated  so  far.  As  I  remem- 
ber, this  first  brick  which  it  struck  was  pulverized,  broken  up,  indi- 
cating that  it  had  been  a  very  high-power  rifle  which  fired  the  bullet. 
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Q.  Major,  from  your  experience  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  and  in 
inspections,  did  you  then  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
shooting  had  been.done  by  high-power  guns? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  opinion  ? — A.  My  opinion  was  that  it  had  been 
done  hy  high-power  guns. 

Q.  Did  you  entertain  any  doubt  of  that? — A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Going  to  the  second  time  you  were  there — during  the  first  time 
you  were  there  did  you  meet  Captain  Macklin  and  talk  to  him?— ^ 
A.  The  first  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  with  all  of  the  oiBcers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  talked 
with  all  of  them  privately,  as  well  as  together. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  the  noncommissioned  oflScers? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  talk  with  either  the  commissioned  oflScers  or  the 
noncommissioned  officers,  did  you  at  any  time  attempt  to  prevent 
their  telling  you  anything  they  knew,  giving  y«u  any  information 
they  had? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  made  no  motion  whatever,  nor  did  I  say 
anything  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  talk  to  me  fully  and  freely. 

Q,  The  fact  of  it  is  that  you  were  very  solicitous  to  have  them 
talk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wanted  them  to  do  it.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Q.  You  got  there  on  the  18th,  I  believe  you  said,  and  you  were  there 
until  what  time  ? — A.  Until  the  4th  of  September. 

Q.  The  4th  of  September.  In  all  the  time  you  were  there  did  Cap- 
tain Macklin  tell  you  anything  about  finding  cartridges  at  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  leading  into  Garrison  road,  the  alley  between  Washington 
and  Elizabeth  streets  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he 
never  said  anything  to  me  about  it  at  all.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  a  matter  that  would  have  impressed 
itself  upon  your  memory,  if  it  had  been  told  you,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  Captain  Macklin  nor  Major  Penrose  ever  told  you  any- 
thing about  that  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  neither  of  them 
did.  It  is  possible  Major  Penrose  may  have  said  something  about  it, 
but  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  it,  and  I  think  I  would  have 
remembered  it  if  he  had.  It  is  true  that  when  I  was  making  that 
first  inspection  I  did  not  attach  as  much  importance  as  I  possibly 
should  have  done  to  the  shell  discoveries  and  the  clips.  But  I  con- 
sidered my  evidence  sufficiently  plain  without  that  for  my  finding. 
From  all  that  the  officers  had  told  me  themselves,  and  from  all  that 
the  citizens  had  told  me,  I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  the  shooting  was  done  by  soldiers  that  I  did  not  look  into  that 
matter  of  the  shells  and  the  bullets  found. 

Q.  I  see  your  report  is  dated  the  29th  day  of  August,  and  you  left 
there  the  4th  of  September.  I  will  get  you  to  state,  during  the  time 
yon  were  there  what  attracted  your  attention,  if  anything,  as  to  the 
women  and  children  being  out  upon  the  street  during  that  time? — 
A  I  noticed  that  there  were  very  few  women  and  cnildren  on  the 
streets  at  any  time,  night  or  day.  I  do  not  believe  I  saw  a  dozen 
women  on  the  streets  while  I  was  there,  the  first  week  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  also  learn.  Major,  that  many  of  the 
women — the  families  there — at  nights  had  gone  across  to  Mata- 
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moros? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  from  quite  a  number  of  persons, 
and  when  the  troops  left  I  went  with  them  down  to  the  railroad  train 
and  saw  them  oflp,  and  when  I  came  back  through  rtie  streets  I  noticed 
crowds  of  women  and  children  on  the  streets  everywhere.  It  struck 
me  at  once  as  being  very  remarkable,  indicating  the  sentiment  of  the 
women  and  children  on  the  subject. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  That  is,  that  they  were  afraid? — ^A.  That  they  were  afraid, 
while  the  soldiers  were  there,  to  go  out. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  You  met,  as  undoubtedly  you  will  be  asked,  one  Captain  Mc- 
Donald, there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  a  discreet  citi- 
zen ? — A.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  a  discreet  citizen. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  first  visit.  When  did  you  return  to  Browns- 
ville, Major,  the  second  time  you  went  there?  When  was  that? — 
A.  Oh,  the  second  time  I  went  there  was,  I  think,  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber. I  arrived  there,  I  think,  the  27th  of  December,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Purdy,  the  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  That  is,  last  December? — A.  Yes,  sir;  last  December.  I  was 
there  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  Did  you  then  continue  your  investigation  as  best  you  could  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  aided  Mr.  Purdy  in  the  investigation.  He  made  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  1  hunted  them  up  in  the  town,  with 
the  aid  of  Mayor  Combe  and  Mr.  Kleiber,  the  district  attorney,  and 
Mr.  Kowalski,  who  was  the  county  clerk. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  say  "  hunting  them  up,"  you  mean  finding 
the  witnesses  and  having  them  report? — A.  Yes;  1  hunted  them  up, 
and  at  the  investigation  I  gave  them  the  oath,  and  Mr.  Purdy  con- 
dueled  the  investigation  himself. 

Q.  From  that  investigation  and  the  facts  that  you  may  have 
learned,  if  any,  additional — there  are  some  that  you  have  spoken  of — 
was  there  anything  to  change  your  opinion  as  to  the  parties  who  did 
that  shooting — that  is,  as  to  whether  it  was  done  by  soldiers  or  citi- 
zens?— A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  whatever.  In  fact,  it  simply 
confirmed  my  opiniort. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  before  the  court-martial  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  present,  and  you  did  not  hear  the  testimony? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  some  of  it.  I  know 
what  it  was,  from  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers;  but  the  witnesses 
were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  I  did  not  read  the  record  after- 
wards, although  I  might  have  done  so. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  heard  since  have  you  had  any  reason  to 
change  your  mind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  in  doubt  in  any  way. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  remained  there  until  the  bat- 
talion left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  continued  there  how  long  afterwards? — A.  The  bat- 
talion left  on  the  25th  of  August  and  I  stayed  there  until  the  4th  of 
September. 

Q.  And  after  that  did  you  notice  any  marked  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  along;  a  great  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  statie,  from  your  information  of  the  citizens 
there,  after  me  nig!it  of  this  shootmg  up  of  the  town,  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  state  of  dread  or  fear  upon  the  part  of  the  women  as 
to  a  renewal  of  the  attack. — A.  There  undobtedly  was  a  feeling  of 
great  dread  among  the  women. 

By  Senator  Fosteh  : 

Q.  You  went  to  Brownsville,  as  I  understand,  without  any  bias 
or  prejudice  whatever,  to  search  for  the  truth  and  to  get  the  facts  in 
this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  your  conversations"  and  interviews  and  conferences 
with  the  officers  of  the  battalion  and  with  prominent  citizens  of  the 
place  and  the  observations  that  you  made  yourself  as  to  the  shooting 
into  the  houses,  you  were  convinced  that  this  shooting  was  done  by 
the  members  of  the  battalion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  deliberate  judgment  after  you  had  made  these 
observations  and  these  investigations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Washington  for  Brownsville,  Major  ? — • 
A.  You  mean  in  December? 

Q.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  the  first  time  you  went  to  Brownsville. — ^A.  I 
was  at  Oklahoma  City  when  I  received  the  order. 

Q.  You  went  from  Oklahoma  City? — A.  From  Oklahoma  City; 
yes,  sir.    I  left  there  on  the  16th  of  August. 

Q.  Had  you  at  the  time  when  you  left  Oklahoma  City  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  telegrams  that  were  being  sent 
from  Brownsville  to  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  this  shooting 
and  who  had  done  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  &iow  anything  about 
any  telegrams  at  all.    I  only  knew  the  order  that  I  received. 

i^.  What  were  those  orders? — A.  The  order  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter. 

Q,  Has  that  been  put  in  evidence  anywhere? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  has,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  it,  so  that  we  may  incorporate  it  in  our 
record? — A.  Can  I  get  it? 

Q.  I  say,  can  you  furnish  it  to  us? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  get  a  copy 
of  it  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Southwestern  Division. 

Q.  Whose  order  was  it;  who  issued  the  order? — ^A.  It  was  issued 
by  General  McCaskey — by  his  order. 

Q.  He  was  the  department  commander? — A.  He  was  the  division 
commander. 

Q.  The  division  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  there  upon  his  order? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
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By  Senator  Fhazier: 

Q.  Signed  by  whom? — A.  By  General  McCaskey. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Oklahoma  City?  Is  that  where 
you  said  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  left  there,  I  think  it  was,  at 
noon  of  the  16th. 

Q.  Noon  of  the  16th,  and  you  arrived  in  Brownsville  the  evening 
of  the  18th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  prejudice  whatever  against  this  battalion  of  sol- 
diers at  that  time,  had  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  had  any  special  opinion  about  it,  it 
was  one  altogether  favorable,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Up  until  that  time  you  had  never  heard  anything  to  the  preju- 
dice of  this  battalion? — A.  I  had  never  heard  anything  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  noted,  was  it  not,  as  one  of  the  best  battalions  in  the 
Army? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  noted  as  one  of  the  best,  but 
I  had  the  impression,  from  what  I  heard  before  this  investigation, 
that  it  was  a  good  battalion. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  Company  D  of 
this  battalion — Captain  Lyon's  company — had  only  two  or  three 
years  before  taken  first  honors  over  all  the  companies  in  the  United 
States  Army  for  drill,  discipline,  and  efficiency? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member that,  sir;  but  I  know  that  I  had  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  well-drilled  battalion  and  a  well-disciplined  battalion. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  recollect  the  fact  that  I  have  mentioned? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  You  went  there  with  the  idea  that  it  was  well  drilled  and  well 
disciplined? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  except  only  this  shooting  affray,  have  you  seen  anything 
to  the  contrary,  to  change  your  mmd  in  that  respect,  as  to  these 
men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  anything  while  I  was  there  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  anything  else  but  a  well -disciplined  battalion. 

Q.  Until  this  night  their  record  was  absolutely  good? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  far  as  I  know,  it  was. 

Q.  And  up  to  this  time  the  conduct  of  these  men  had  been  abso- 
lutely good,  nad  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  had. 

Q.  They  have  now  been  out  of  the  service,  discharged  without 
honor,  under  circumstances  that  would  lead  them  to  make  a  com- 
plaint, since  last  November;  and  yet  have  you  heard  of  a  single  one 
of  these  men  anywhere  in  the  United  States  deporting  himself  other- 
wise than  as  a  good  citizen  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  So  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  this  night,  their  record  re- 
mains just  as  good  as  you  thought  it  was  when  you  went  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  does. 

Q.  Yes;  so  far  as  you  know.  Now,  when  you  got  there  it  was 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  understand  you  to  say? — X.  The 
18th  of  August. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  know  that  you  were  coming? — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  him  any  word  that  you  were  coming? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  instead  of  going  to  the  post  you  retired  to  the  Miller 
Hotel?— A.  I  went  to  the  Miller  HoteL 
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Q.  And  there  registered  and  remained  there  all  night? — A.  I  re- 
mained there  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  remained  there  all  the  time  you  were  there,  until  the  4th 
day  of  September? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  some  time  after  the  soldiers  had  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  wear  your  uniform  while  you  were  there,  did 
you? — A.  I  did  not  wear' my  uniform  except  occasionally  when  I 
went  over  to  the  post.  I  had  a  reason  for  that  I  wished  to  get  the 
citizens  to  talk  to  me  freely,  and  that  was  the  only  re-ason  I  did  not 
wear  a  uniform. 

Q.  You  wished  to  mingle  with  the  citizens  freely  so  as  to  find  out 
just  what  idea  was  in  their  minds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jind  you  did  not  wish  them  to  know,  as  vour  uniform  would 
have  indicated,  that  you  were  a  soldier? — A.  'i^es;  they  knew  that 
right  from  the  start. 

Q.  You  told  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  people  generally,  I  mean.  What  advantage  was  there 
in  leaving  off  your  uniform  it  you  told  them  as  vou  met  them,  "  I  am 
Major  Blocksom,  of  the  United  States  Army?"  Why  might  you 
not  just  as  well  have  worn  your  uniform? — A.  The  people  sometimes, 
those  of  a  certain  class  at  least,  might  be  affected  by  the  simple  sight 
of  the  uniform.  It  might  cause  tnem  to  withhold  their  confidence. 
At  least,  that  was  my  idea. 

Q.  Would  not  they  withhold  confidence  from  you  if  you  told  them 
you  were  an  officer,  whether  you  had  a  uniform  on  or  not,  if  they 
knew  you  were  an  officer  of  the  Army  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  thought  the  fact  of  my  not 
having  a  uniform  on  would  remove  that  reason  for  withholding  their 
confidence. 

Q.  Have  you  not  testified  in  this  matter  that  you  left  your  uniform 
off  in  order  that  you  might  mingle  with  the  citizens  without  their 
knowing  that  you  were  an  Army  officer? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not 
my  idea. 

Q.  If  you  are  reported  as  having  made  that  statement,  it  is  a  mis- 
take, is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  think  he  made  that  statement. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  there  is  a  statement  substantially  to  that 
effect  somewhere.  • 

The  Witness.  They  all  knew  that  I  was  an  officer  the  first  night  I 
■was  there. 

Q.  You  say  they  all  knew  it.  The  men  you  met  no  doubt  knew  it, 
but  would  not  there  be  a  great  many  people  coming  aind  going  at  the 
hotel,  and  would  you  not  meet  a  great  many  people  going  about  on 
the  streets  who  might  not  know  it  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  were 
many  who  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  object  in  leaving  off  your  uniform  except  to 
induce  people  to  talk  more  freely? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Although  they  knew  you  were  an  officer,  you  thought  they 
would  talk  with  you  more  freely  if  you  were  not  in  uniform  ? — A.  A 
part  of  the  citizens ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  talk  with  the  citizens  freely,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Especially  with  the  leading  citizens? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  talked  with  Captain  Kelly,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  arrived  in  Brownsville  was  it  before  you 
had  an  interview  with  Captain  Kelly? — A.  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  attended  a  session  of  that  committee,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  attended  the  sessions  of  that  committee  repeatedly? — 
A.  No ;  I  did  not  attend  the  sessions  repeatedly.  I  only  attended  this 
once,  and  possibly  another  time. 

Q.  I  understood  Captain  Kelly  to  say  that  you  attended  a  number 
of  the  sessions  of  the  committee. — A.  I  may  have  seen  members  of 
the  committee  individually,  but  I  did  not  attend  any  full  se.ssion  of 
it  more  than  twice  that  I  know. 

Q.  Then  you  did  talk  with  Captain  Kelly,  who  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  Judge  Bartlett,  who  was  a  member  of  it? — A.  With 
Judge  Bartlett  quite  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  And  with  Mr.  Kibbe?— A.  With  Mr.  Kibbe. 

Q.  And  with  Mr.  Wells,  who  was  a  member  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  others  whose  names  you  have  given  us  this  morn- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  practically  talked  with  all  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  your  business  to  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  trying  to  find  out  what  the  truth  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  nignt  you  were  there  you  talked  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  about  it ; — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  his  wife  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  talked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  of  the  Miller 
Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  also  talked  with  Mayor  Combe. 

Q.  And  you  talked  that  same  night  with  Mayor  Combe? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  met  him  at  the  post,  however,  in  company  with  Major 
Penrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was  in  company  with  Major 
Penrose. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  found  him 
there. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  found  Mayor  Combe  there,  and  I  found  Major 
Penrose  there,  too,  but  whether  it  was  right  at  the  time  I  first  met 
Mayor  Combe  or  not  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  did  you  or  not  meet  Mayor  Combe  the  first  night  you  were 
there?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  before  you  saw  Major  Penrose  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  before 
I  saw  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Where  was  it,  at  the  hotel  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  at  the  gate  of  the 
post 

Q.  At  the  gate  of  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  remembrance. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  there  ? — A.  He  was  there  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  1  don't  know  what,  talking,  I  think,  with  the 
officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  guard. 

Q.  As  you  were  going  in  ?-^A.  As  I  was  going  in. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  of  the  citizens  you  talked  with 
the  first  night  you  were  there,  before  you  saw  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  now,  probably  half  a  dozen. 
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Q.  Probably  half  a  dozen.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  ex- 
cept only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  of  the  Miller  Hotel! — A.  I  think  I 
talked  witJb  the  clerk. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis? — A.  Mr.  Davis;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  anybody  else? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  talked  with  a 
nncer,  one  of  the  rangers. 

(^  Who  was  he? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  what  his  name  is  now. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  Captain  McDonald's  command? — A.  To  Cap- 
tain McDonald^  command ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  captain  himself,  or  one  of  his  men? — ^A.  No;  it  was 
not  the  captain  himself,  one  of  his  men. 

Q.  Right  there,  how  were  these  rangers  dressed? — A.  They  were 
dr^sed  m  uniform  which  somewhat  resembled  the  soldiers'  uniform. 

Q.  A  sort  of  khaki? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  whether  it  was  a  real  khaki  or 
not  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  They  wore  leggings,  too,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wore 
leggings,  out  I  don^  think  tney  were  the  same.  They  were  some- 
thing uke  ofBcers'  leggings,  except  that  they  were  of  leather. 

Q.  In  that  same  connection,  do  you  remember  how  the  policemen 
in  BrownsvUle  were  dressed  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wore  a 
onifonn,  but  it  was  more  like  linen. 

Q.  It  had  the  general  appearance,  in  a  general  way,  of  khaki  or 
something  of  that  nature,  hadn't  it? — A.  It  was  not  so  yellow  as 
khaki. 

Q.  A  little  bit  lighter? — A.  More  like  linen,  it  did  not  have  the 
eonsistency  of  khaki.    It  looked  to  be  thinner. 

Q.  How  much  difference  would  there  be  in  the  appearance  of  one 
of  tiiese  policemen's  uniforms  and  the  appearance  of  the  imiform  of 
one  of  these  soldiers  a  hundred  feet  away  from  you  of  a  dark  night? — 
A  Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  how  dark  the  night  was. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  any  difference  at  all  at  that  distance 
away  on  such  a  night  as  this  was  ? — A.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  gaslights  or  upon  the  lamplights. 

Q.  I  am  assuming  that  there  is  no  light,  just  in  the  darkness  of  such 
a  night  as  you  learned  that  night  was.  Could  you  tell  the  difference, 
now,  100  feet  away  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  could. 

Q.  Could  vou  tell  the  difference  20  feet  away  from  you,  without  the 
aid  of  some  kind  of  light,  on  such  a  night  as  this  was  ? — ^A.  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  whether  I  could  tell  it  or  not. 

Q.  Ten  feet? — A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  try. 

Q.  You  did  not  experiment  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  getting  back  to  where  we  were,  if  I  can,  you  talked  not 
only  with  these  members  of  the  citizens'  committee,  but  with  tiie 
l^Ming  and  most  representative  citizens  of  Brownsville  generally, 
didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  with  quite  a  number  of  Uiem. 

Q.  ^ow.  Major,  what  did  you  find  to  be  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
leadbg  representative  citizens,  such  as  Captain  Kelly  and  Judge 
Bartlett,  and  others,  with  respect,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  coming 
of  these  soldiers  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  They  were  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  these  troops  should  never  have  been  sent  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  They  so  expressed  themselves,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
did. 
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Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  All  of  them,  as  I  remember.  Of  course  they 
may  not  all  have  done  it. 

Q.  Captain  Kelly  did  particularly,  did  he  not? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  he  did  particularly  or  not.  My  remembrance  is  that 
he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  in  j'oxir  testimonv  that  you  remembered  that 
Captain  Kelly  was  outspoken  on  that  suoject  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  may  not  be  using  exactly  the  language  you  employed. — A.  I 
know  the  general  sentiment  among  the  better  class  of  the  citizens 
of  Brownsville  was  that  the  soldiers  should  not  have  been  sent  there. 

Q.  Why  should  not  they  have  been  sent  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  because  of  any  personal  prejudice  they  had 
themselves,  or  whether  they  thought  that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
the  community  on  account  of  the  real  feeling  or  prejudice  or  dislike 
to  the  colored  soldiers  by  people  of  the  lower  class. 

Q.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  as  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble, 
I  mean  the  primary  cause  of  it? 

Senator  Frazieh.  Do  you  mean  the  cause  of  the  shooting? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yes;  what  led  to  it?  What  was  the  primary  cause? — A.  My 
opinion  was  that  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  had  ha^ 
trouble  with  Texas  troops  before;  that  they  knew  that  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  did  not  want  to  come  down  there  on  account  of  possi- 
ble prejudice  against  them.  Then,  there  were  several  circumstances 
which  I  narrated  in  my  report,  which  aggravated  any  ill  feeling 
which  might  have  existed. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now.  Major,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  of  details. 
I  want  the  general  idea  of  the  trouble.  In  other  words,  was  it 
racial? — A.  It  was  racial. 

Q.  You  so  stated  in  your  report,  didn't  vou,  or  in  your  telegram? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  It  was  m  my  belief,  racial  only — that  is,  that 
that  was  the  original  cause  of  it  • 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for  racial  prejudices,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  ttouble? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  would. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville was  on  account  of  racial  trouble  ? — A.  That  was  the  cause  that 
led  to  these  incidents  that  I  have  related. 

Q.  Not  to  the  shooting,  but  to  the  incidents? — A  Yes,  sir;  and 
the  incidents  themselves,  of  course,  directly  caused  the  trouble. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  incidents,  they  would  not  have  shot 
up  the  town? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  through  racial  prejudice  alone. 

Q.  Was  the  racial  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men  against 
the  white  people? — A.  It  was,  as  shown  by  the  result. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  page  38,  of  Senate  Document  155,  is  your  telegram  of 
August  20  from  Brownsville  to  The  Military  Secretary,  Unit^  States 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C.    You  commenced  as  follows: 

Causes  of  disturbance  are  racial. 

You  are  still  of  that  same  opinion,  are  you.  Major? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:)  "  People  did  not  desire  colored  troops  here."    Now, 
that  statement,  "  People  did  not  desire  colored  troops  here,"  was 
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based  on  what  you  learned  from  such  men  as  Captain  Kelly? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  Judge  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Kibbe  and  others,  prominent 
men  who  constituted  the  citizens? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  with  all  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  that  the  people  wanted  the  soldiers 
to  come  there  in  the  first  place? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean;  wanted  the 
Twenty-fifth? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  the  colored  soldiers.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say- 
ing they  wanted  the  soldiers  to  come  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  division  of  the  groceries  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  ill  feeling? — A.  What,  sir? 

Q.  The  making  of  different  counters  for  the  people  to  drink  at;  did 
that,  in  your  opinion,  have  anything  to  do  with  this  riot? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  it  had. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  A  while  ago  I  asked  you  if  you  had  not  referred  to  Captain 
Kelly  as  one  of  the  men  with  whom  you  talked  and  from  whom  you 
learned  that  the  people  did  not  want  the  soldiers  to  come,  and  I  then 
had  reference  to  what  I  now  read  to  you.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not 
so  testify.  I  now  call  your  attention  to  what  is  reported  as  your  tes- 
timbnVj'at  page  607  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Penrose  court-martial: 

Q.  Let's  take  up  the  second  conclusion :  "  The  people  did  not  desire  the  col- 
ored troops  and  thought  they  should  not  be  sent  here.  I  learned  this  before 
the  rumored  abandonment  of  Brown  from  prominent  citizens,  members  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  etc."  Can  you  remember  anyone  that  gave  you  that  Infor- 
mation?— A.  I  think  that  nearly  all  of  them  that  I  examined  gave  me  that  Infor- 
mation. I  can't  remember  any  particular  one,  but  I  know  that  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  them.  1  can't  place  any  particular  one,  because  there  were  so 
many  that  I  don't  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  of  the  leading  men,  such  as  the  mayor,  Captain  Kelly,  who  was 
on  that  committee,  or  what  class  of  citizens  was  it?— A.  I  think  all  classes  of 
citizens  told  me  that  The  reason  that  1  remember  this  more  particularly  is 
that  after  I  heard  that  Brown  was  to  be  abandoned  I  found  rather  a  different 
sentiment  In  town. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  so  testified  then,  and  you  so  testify  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Captain  Kelly  did  tell  you? — A. 
As  I  say  there,  I  don't  remember  who  told  me  m  particular,  but  I 
know  that  the  majority  of  them  did  tell  me,  expressed  that  same 
thing. 

Q.  You  talked  with  Captain  Kelly  on  that  very  subject? — A.  I 
certainly  did  talk  with  him  on  that  subject,  but  I  don't  remember  now 
what  he  said  particularly ;  that  is,  I  can  not  pick  him  out  among  the 
others. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  does  not  say  that  Captain  Kelly  said  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  We  shall  see  if  he  does  not,  when  we  read  the  rest  of  it. — A.  It 
is  possible  Captain  Kelly  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  that,  but  my 
belief  is  that  he  as  well  as  all  the  others  that  I  spoke  to  did  tell  me 
that.  I  know  that  the  majority  of  them  told  me,  although  I  can  not 
pick  out  any  particular  one. 

Q.  You  dia  not  hear  anything  to  the  contrary  ? — ^A.  I  never  heard 
anything  to  the  contrary.    Now,  as  far  as  the  class  of-^tizens  to 
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•whom  I  have  just  referred  are  concerned,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Captain.  Kelly  or  Judge  Bartlett  or  any  of  those  citizens  said  that 
they  disliked  the  colored  race  at  all.  They  simply  said  they  did  not 
think  it  was  a  good  policy  to  have  them  there,  to  send  them  there.  It 
was  the  lower  class  of  people  who  gave  me  the  idea  that  they  were 
individually  prejudiced  against  the  negro. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  not 
wanting  to  go  there. — ^A.  "Xes,  sir. 

Q.  ^d- about  some  difficulty  concerning  Camp  Maybury? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  in  the  beginning  of  my  first  report. 

Q.  That  is  mentioned  in  your  report.  Do  you  know  whsjt  that 
trouble  was? — A.  Well,  I  heard  that  the  cause  of  it  was  that  some 
Kansas  troops  had  either  imagined  or  known  that  some  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  had  used  real  bullets  in  a  field  maneuver  up  at  Fort 
Riley,  I  think,  the  year  before,  and.it  was  said  that  the  Texas  troops — 
it  was  Texas  troops  instead  of  Kansas  troops  who  imagined  that  they 
had  been  fired  on — ^it  was  said  that  those  Texas  troops  at  Camp  May- 
bury  were  going  to  use  bullets  in  turn,  if  they  had  a  chance.  Exactly 
where  I  heard  tnat,  I  don't  know.    I  think  it  was  some  ofiicers. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  correspondence  about  it  ? — A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Between  Colonel'  Hoyt,  commander  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment, and  the  commander  of  that  division,  or  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment ? — A.  I  don't  remember  now.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  really. 
I  heard  it  at  the  time,  and  I  knew  there  was  tliat  feeling  between 
them. 

Q.  Where  could  we  get  that  correspondence? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  got  this  from  the  officers,  and  Major  Penrose  told  me  about  the 
protest  of  Colonel  Hoyt  against  the  troops  ccwning  down  to  Texas. 

Q.  There  was  a  protest?— A.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  By  Colonel  Hoyt?— A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Against  sending  this  battalion  to  Texas  and  the  other  battalion 
to  Fort  Ringgold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  third  battalion  go? — A.  There  were  some  of 
those  troops  sent  to  Fort  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Fort  Mcintosh  I  should  have  said  a  moment  ago.  This  was 
the  First  Battalion,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  the  First  Bat- 
talion— Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

Q.  A  Company  was  not  with  them? — A.  A  Company  was  up  at 
Fort  Washington. 

Q.  And  was  it  the  Second  Battalion  at  Fort  Mcintosh? — A.  I 
don't  remember  which  one,  sir.  One  battalion  was  at  Fort  Mcintosh 
and  the  other  was  at  Fort  Bliss. 

Q.  And  Fort  Bliss  is  also  in  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  soldiers  of  this  battalion  knew  any- 
thing about  this  trouble,  about  their  going  to  Camp  Maybury?— 
A.  I  only  know  what  the  officers  told  me,  and  they  tola  me  they  did. 

Q.  That  the  men  knew  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  officers  told  you  that  the  men  knew  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  that  was  one  cause  of  their  ill  feeling  toward  the  people  down 
there,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  there. 

Q.  What  officer  told  you  that? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  now.  I 
think  Major  Penrose  himself,  for  one,  and  possibly  one  or  two  of  the 
other  officers. 
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Q.  Now,  Major,  let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  in  error,  but  I  think  you  testified  that  the  soldiers  themselves 
did  not  know  anything  about  it.    At  page  607—— 

Senator  Wahneb.  Well 

Senator  Forakeb.  Well,  Senator 

Senator  Wakneh.  I  have  not  said  anything. 

Senator  Foraksb.  You  were  about  to  say  something.  If  you  want 
me  to,  I  will  turn  to  the  particular  answer  each  time. 

Senator  Wahneb.  I  do  not  insist  on  that  at  all. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  The  Major  is  a  very  intelligent  witness.  I  am 
not  going  to  call  his  attention  to  anything  that  he  did  not  testify 
to.  [To  the  witness].  Referring  to  the  record,  it  page  607,  let  me 
read  to  you  this,  which  purports  to  be  your  testimony  before  the 
Penrose  court-martial : 

Q.  The  first  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  your  attention  to  Is  yoar  report  of 
August  29,  under  th^  head  of  "  Oausea."  Tour  first  conclusion  was  that  "  the 
Midlers  b^ard  they  were  not  to  go  to  Camp  Mabry  because  Texas  troops  had 
threatened  to  use  ball  cartridges  against  them  In  maneuvers."  Do  you  remember 
whether  any  of  the  soldiers  themselves  told  you  that  they  knew  about  this? — 
A.  No ;  I  don't  think  they  did ;  I  think  the  officers  only  told  -me  that 

Q.  That  information  was  based  on  what? — A.  On  what  the  officers  told  me. 

Q.  It  says  "  They  knew  that  Colonel  Hoyt  made  a  request  that  the  Twenty* 
fifth  Infantry  be  uot  sent  to  Texas."  Was  that  based  on  what  the  officers 
said?— A.  Yes,  sir.     I  don't  think  any  soldiers  told  me  that  at  all. 

Q.  In  so  far  as  you  knew,  this  Information  was  possessed  by  the  officers  and 
not  by  the  enlisted  men? — A.  I  don't  know,  except  the  officers  told  me;  the 
enlisted  men  didn't. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  officers;  I  think  two  or 
three  of  them.  I  know  I  based  my  report  on  what  was  told  me  at  that  time, 
although  I  can't  remember  where  the  particular  conrersation  occurred  wblcb 
gave  me  ttiat  information. 

Q.  Wliat  I  am  trying  to  get  is  whether  or  not  you  got  this  direct  from  the 
enlisted  men?— ^A.  No;  I  never  got  It  from  the  enlisted  men;  I  don't  think  any 
of  tbem  told  me. 

Now,  Major,  that  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  what  you  stated,  and  that  is  what  you  have  endeavored 
to  state  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  officers  alone  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion about  it. 

Q.  So  that  what  you  said  in  your  report  on  that  subjectj  namely, 
that  the  soldiers  had  heard  this,  was  based  on  what  the  officers  told 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  officers  told  me  that  that  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  ill  feeling  between  the  soldiers  ana  the  people. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  fairly  to  work  on  your  investigation  at  the  fort 
with  the  officers  and  the  men  until  the  following  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  liien  you  prosecuted  it  veir  vigorously  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
that  you  were  there,  until  they  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  particular  individuals 
were  guilty  of  this  shooting,  or  were  you  in  the  dark  as  to  who  the 
men  were  i— A.  My  opinion  was  that  the  sentinel  on  No.  2 — Private 
Howard,  I  think  itwas,  of  D  Company — could  not  have  helped  seeing 
who  did  that  shooting,  for  one. 

Q.  He  would  necessarily  have  seen  it  if  it  had  occurred  as  you 
are  satisfied  it  did  occur? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  just  such  a  situation  that  he  could  not  have  helped 
seeing  it? — A-  Yes,  sir;  in  my  judgment. 
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Q.  And  if  he  swears  that  he  did  not  see  it,  necessarily  he  has 
sworn  falsely  ? — ^A.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Q.  That  seems  so  to  you,  and  the  fact  that  he  would  swear  that 
he  was  there  at  the  very  point  where  you  locate  him  and  did  not  see 
anything  of  the  kind  would  indicate  he  was  swearing  falsely? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  affect  your  opinion  at  all,  would  it,  that  he 
would  denv  seeing  anybody  there,  when  jon  knew  that  he  was  in  a 
position  where  he  could  not  help  seeing  it — that  would  not  change 
your  opinion  ? — ^A.  Of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  might  Be 
tellingthe  truth,  but  my  belief  is  that  he  lied. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  more  than  a  probability  that 
he  was  telling  the  truth? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  it 
onlv. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  probable  that  he  was  telling  the  truth? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  He  was  before  us  as  a  witness,  and  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined very  thoroughly. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  examined  him  there  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
examined  him. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  swearing  falsely  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  him  arrested  ? — A.  I  recommended  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  I  recommended 

Q.  He  was,  in  fact,  arrested,  was  he  not? — ^A.  He  was  arrested 
afterwards ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  in  your  report  and  in  various  reports  that  al- 
though he  had  been  arrested,  there  was  practically  no  evidence  to 
show  guilt  on  his  part? — ^A.  There  was  no  evidence  against  him 
except  that  probability. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  go  a  little  further.  Did  you  meet  the  scavenger, 
Matias  Tamayo? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  He  also  was  in  a  position  where  he  would  necessarily  have  seen 
the  men,  would  he  not* — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  has  sworn  that  he  was  and  did  not  see  anybody,  he, 
too,  was  swearing  falsely  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  think  ne  swore  falsely  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  was  before  the  committee  and  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined  and  nobody  has  arrested  him  yet  for  perjury. — A.  No;  he 
was  not  arrested.  I  recommended  the  district  attorney  to  arrest  him, 
but  it  never  was  done.  He  never  was  arrested.  Nobody  ever  arrested 
him. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  arrested  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  That  is,  assuming  that  he  was  in  the  position  he  says  he  was  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    However,  his  evidence  on  another  occasion  was  dif- 
ferent. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  How  different? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  he  was  at  the 
sinks,  and  the  sentinel  there,  this  same  Howard,  said  that  too,  but 
in  the  evidence  before  Mr.  Purdy  he  said  he  was  at  the  comer  of  the 
barracks — ^the  northwest  corner. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  there  was  <}uite  a  difference  there.  Where  did  he 
testify  that  he  was  at  the  sinks? — A.  He  told  me  that  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  he  said  so  in  the  first  affidavit  which  he  made,  which 
IS  in  those  reports  somewhere;  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart's 
letter.    At  any  rate,  it  is  the  first  affidavit  he  made. 

Q.  We  will  pass  that  for  the  present.  I  will  look  it  up. and  see. 
Now,  whether  he  was  at  the  sinks  in  rear  of  B  barracks  or  whether 
he  was  down  opposite  the  kitchen  where  the  garbage  barrel  stands, 
he  would  have  oeen  in  a  situation  to  have  seen,  would  he  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  either  case  he  should  have  seen. 

Q.  Can  vou  imagine  any  point  he  could  have  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  make,  it  he  testified  at  one  time  that  he  was  at  the  sink  and  then 
changed  to  the  other  point?  Where  is  the  sink?  About  where  I 
point  [referring  to  the  map]  ? — A.  The  sink  is  about  opposite  the 
center  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  back  near  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  point  which  we  have  marked,  at  which  he  located 
himself,  just  in  rear  of  the  west  end  of  B-  barracks,  is  about  how  far 
from  the  sink,  as  you  remember  ? — A.  About  100  feet,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  it  is  a  hundred  feet.  He  was  back  from  the  end 
here  something  like  10  or  12  feet,  was  he  not,  as  he  states,  and  the 
barracks  were  only  150  feet  long,  were  they  not? — A.  One  hundred 
and  seventy,  I  think. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  halfway  would  be  75  feet,  so 
he  would  be  65  feet  on  a  straight  line. — A.  It  is  about  there,  of  course, 
that  it  was  [indicating]. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  in  front  of  the  sink,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  in  front  of  the  sink. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  sink? — A.  The  sink  is  only  about  8  or  10  feet 
wide. 

Q.  And  his  cart  was  out  in  front  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  he  was  in  front  of  the  sink,  as  you  say  he  testified 
first,  or  whether  he  was  at  the  point  he  located  himself  when  he  tes- 
tified here,  would  not  make  any  difference  in  what  he  could  see,  would 
it  ? — A.  It  would  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  I  don't  believe. 

Q.  If  he  were  at  either  of  those  places  and  there  had  been  firing 
from  the  upper  gallery  of  B  barracks,  he  would  necessarily  have  seen 
it,  would  he  not? — A.  He  could  not  have  seen  that  firing  from  the 
point  which  he  gave  as  his  position  the  second  time. 

Q.  Let  us  see. — ^A.  That  is,  he  might  not  have  seen  it  if  the  persons 
firing  had  been  back  on  the  porch. 

Q.  He  said  his  cart  stood  at  the  point  he  indicated,  in  the  rear  of 
the  barracks,  and  he  was  by  the  side  of  his  cart  loading  it,  and  he  was 
looking — well,  it  would.be  towards  the  north. — A.  My  impression  is 
that  those  cans  stood  right  close  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  He  could  not  get  between  the  barracks  and  the  cans  with  his 
cart  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  could. 

Q.  His  garbage  wagon  would  be  standing  outside  of  the  garbage 
barrels? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but,  as  I  remember  it,  he  testified  that  he  was 
out  here  somewhere  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  where  Mr.  Purdjr  located  him;  but  when  he  was  here 
he  corrected  it  and  located  himself  where  we  have  marked  him. 
Now,  sometimes,  in  your  experience,  you  have  noted  discrepancies  in 
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the  statements  of  men  when  written  down? — ^Ai  Yes,  sir;  very  often; 
honest  discrepancies. 

Q.  And  truthful  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  two  men  who  must  necessarilj;  have  known  about 
this,  if  it  occurred  in  the  way  you  indicate;  and  if  they  say  they  do 
not  know,  they  must  necessarily  have  sworn  falsely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  true  of  a  great  many  other  men,  isn't  it? — A.  It 
is  true 

Q.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  in  a  situation  where  he  should 
have  known  about  it,  should  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion, 
he  was. 

Q.  And  he  ought  to  have  known,  and  you  think  he  did? — ^A.  I 
think  he  did. 

Q.  And  you  think  he  swore  falsely  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  the  corporal  of  the  guard  who  was  on  duty,  Corporal 
Wheeler,  who  was  awake  and  in  charge  of  the  relief  that  was  on  post, 
he  must  have  known? — A-  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  at 
least  I  have  heard  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  knew  anything  about 
it,  and  the  only  reason  I  had  for  supposing  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
was  guilty  from  the  fact  that  he  ordered  the  sounding  of  this 
call  to  arms  on  his  own  authority. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  he  ordered  it  on  his  own  authority,  and 
you  now  testify  that  again,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  he 
told  me. 

Q.  When  you  made  your  report  you  stated  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  then  have  you  not  learned  that  Major  Penrose  himself 
ordered  the  call  to  arms  sounded  ? — A.  I  have  never  yet  learned  that 
Major  Penrose's  order  got  to  the  sergeant. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  from  Ma]or  Penrose's  testimony  that  he 
ordered  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — A.  I  know  from  his  testimony 
that  he  sent  word  by,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  guard,  to  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  to  sound  that  call,  but  the  call  was  sounded,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  before  the  order  reached  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  that 
agrees  with  what  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  told  me. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Did  the  sergeant  of  tiie  guard  himself  tell  you  that  he  had  the 
call  to  arms  sounded  without  authority  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  that  he  did 
it  by  his  own  authority. 

By  Senator  Fokakbe  : 

Q.  If  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  ordered  by  Major  Penrose  to 
sound  the  call  to  arms,  that  would  change  the  situation  entirely  as  to 
him,  so  far  as  sounding  the  call  to  arms  was  concerned,  would  it 
not? — A.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  evidence,  is  it  not,  and  you  have  personal  knowledge, 
have  you  not,  from  Major  Penrose  himself,  that  he  did  direct  that 
the  call  to  arms  be  sounded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  it  before  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  did. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  he  thinking  it  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
to  sound  the  call  to  arms,  would  you  find  fault  with  the  nonccHnmis- 
sioned  officer  in  command  of  the  guard  for  giving  the  same  order,  if 
he  had  not  received  the  order? — ^A.  Major  Penrose  had  that  call 
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sounded  because  he  was  infonned  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  were 
shooting  into  the  post. 

Q.  Was  he  informed  of  that? — ^A.  He  was  informed  of  that. 

Q.  By  whomt — ^A.  By  this  man,  by  whom  he  sent  the  order  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Hairston, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  ^ard. 

Q.  Hairston  was  a  sentmel  on  guard,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  Major  Penrose  ? — A.  My  remembrance  is  that 
he  told  him  that  the  people  of  the  town  were  firing  into  the  post,  and 
Major  Penrose  himself  either  told  me,  or  I  think  it  is  in  his  evidence 
somewhere,  at  least  my  remembrance  is  very  strong  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  the  town  were  firing  into  the  post. 

Q.  Assuming  that  Sergeant  Reid  on  his  own  authority  ordered  the 
call  to  arms  sounded,  what  is  the  fact  that  leads  you  to  have  suspi- 
cion as  to  his  guilt?  Was  there  anything  else  he  did? — A.  Ther-e 
was  nothing  else,  and  of  course  it  is  possible  that  he  is  perfectly 
honest  in  what  he  did.    I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  was  he  not? — A.  I  believe  he  was  a  good 
soldier,  had  a  good  character. 

Q.  Had  a  good  record? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  any  rate  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  you  criticise  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  for  at  all? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  notwithstanding  what  Major  Penrose  has  testified  to,  do 
you  still  think  that  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  is  probably  guilty  of 
participating  in  that  shooting? — A.  Well,  I  have  had  niy  opinions 
modified  on  that  subject  since.  I  believe  it  is  possible  an^  probable 
that  he  may  have  been  telling  the  truth  about  the  matter,  and  may 
have  sounded  this  call  through  an  honest  desire  to  help  defend  the 
fort. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  now  that 

the  sergeant  of  the  guard  probably  had  no A.  That  he  might 

have  been  perfectly  honest. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  at  all,  except  order  the  call  to  arms  soimded, 
that  gives  you  any  right  to  throw  any  suspicion  on  him? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not. 

Q.  You  arc  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  he  was  a 
noncommissioned  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  long  service  and  good  record? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  is. 

Q,  Now,  Major,  is  it  not  true  that  an  officer  ought  to  be  careful 
about  casting  aspersions  on  a  soldier,  of  such  a  character  as  your  in- 
sinuation amounts  to? — A.  I  think  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  mak- 
ing it. 

Q.  You  thought  so  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  so  now,  do  you? — A.  I  say  now  that  my 
opinion  is  now  that  there  is  more  of  a  chance  that  he  might  be  per- 
fectly honest. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  anything A.  I  know  of  nothing 

beyond  the  fact  that  he  did  sound  that  call  to  arms  on  his  own 
authority. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  to  justify  any  criticism  of  him 
except  only  that  he  ordered  uie  call  to  arms  to  Se  sounded,  as  you 
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thought,  prematurely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  an  unusual  fact  for  a 
colored  noncommissioned  officer  to  take  authority  of  that  kind  into  his 
own  hands,  more  than  it  is  for  a  white  soldier. 

Q.  I  could  not  hear  the  last  of  that. — A.  I  say  it  is  more  unusual 
for.  a  colored  noncommissioned  officer  to  take  such  authority  as  that 
into  his  own  hands  than  it  would  be  for  a  white  soldier — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  more  afraid  of  responsibility. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  rule  the  same  for  the  colored  noncommissioned 
officer  as  for  the  white  officer? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  regulation  is  the 
same. 

Q.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  his  duty,  if  he  thought  the  post  was  being  attacked, 
to  sound  the  call  to  arms  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  That  was  his  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  thought  the  post  was  being  attacked,  he  did  not 
do  anything  except  what  was  right,  even  if  he  did  order  the  call  to 
arms  sounded? — A.  He  did  perfectly  right,  if  he  thought  the  post 
was  being  attacked,  if  he  was  honest  in  his  opinion. 

Q.  We  will  not  count  him,  then,  as  one  who  necessarily  committed 
perjury;  but  if  these  soldiers  went  out  and  shot  up  the  town  in  that 
way  which  you  indicate,  somebody  else  must  have  had  complicity  in 
the  affair.  How  many  were  there  in  this  party,  according  to  your 
finding? — ^A.  I  judge  there  were  from — I  think  I  said,  say  nine  to 
fifteen. 

Q.  And  each  man  had  a  gun  presumably,  and  none  of  them  could 
have  gotten  his  gun,  e.xcept  out  of  the  gun  racks,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  if  the  gun  racks  had  been  properly  locked,  and  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  had  properly  attended  to  them, 
seen  that  they  were  locked  and  properly  looked  after. 

Q.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters  at  each  one  of  these  barracks  to  see  that  the  gun  racks  were 
locked,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  see  that  they  wcra  locked,  and 
that  the  right  number  of  rifles  were  in  them. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  men  who  raided  the  town,  if  these  men  did  it,  would 
have  to  get  the  guns  out  of  these  racks  in  some  way.  C!ould  they  do 
that  without  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  know- 
ing that  they  were  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  we  will  call  it,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  name?^A.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable. 

Q.  Well,  each  one  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  charge  of 
quarters,  that  is  to  say,  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters in  D  barracks,  in  B  barracks,  and  C  barracks,  have  sworn  that  the 
guns  were  all  in  their  racks,  and  that  the  racks  were  locked,  and  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  keys,  have  they  not? — A.  I  believe  they 
have. 

Q.  So  that  at  least  one  of  these  men  must  have  sworn  falsely  in 
that  respect,  if  the  keys  were  not  there  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  they  swore  falsely.  The  gun  racks  might  have  been 
broken  into  during  the  night.  These  'noncommissioned  officers  can 
not  see  these  racks  all  the  time. 

Senator  Warner.  I  simply  make  the  suggestion  whether  that  is  a 
proper  line  of  examination. 
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Senator  Forakeb.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  line  of  examina- 
tion. I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  witness  to  the  number  of 
men  who  must  hav«  committed  prejury  in  this  case,  if  his  theory  of 
this  is  true.    I  want  to  see  if  that  will  have  any  eflfect 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  directly  contrary  to  all  my  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  evidence. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  well,  I  will  withdraw  it  upon  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes ;  I  think  you  will. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  by  that  suggestion  that  "  you  think  I  will," 
you  mean  to  suggest  that  I  think  I  am  wrong,  I  say  no ;  because  I 
think  I  am  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Warner.  You  may  govern  your  action  as  you  see  fit 

Senator  Foraker.  But  I  think  this  is  something  that  is  entirely 
competent  for  me  to  do  in  the  way  I  am  doing  it.  As  far  as  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence  are  concerned,  we  pay  little  attention  to 
them  here.  You  ask  for  hearsay  testimony  here  and  I  do  not  object 
to  anything,  and  I  never  make  any  objection  to  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Sergt.  George  Jackson  was  in  charge  of  B  Company  quar- 
ters, that  night,  was  he  not — was  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ii  any  of  their  guns  were  taken  out  of  the  racks  and  used  by 
these  raiders,  he  must  have  committed  perjury  when  he  testified 
as  he  did,  didn't  he? — A.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  because 
he  might  have  known  it  or  he  might  not.  As  I  said,  the^e  racks 
might  have  been  broken  into  without  his  knowing  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  racks  in  B  barracks  being  broken 
into? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  the  C  Company  racks  being  broken  into? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  more  suspicion  of  C  Company  being  partici- 
pators in  this 'than  you  had  of  either  of  the  other  companies? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  simply  because  the  men  of  that  company  had  had  more 
trouble  in  the  town  than  any  other. 

Q.  That  is  to  say^  Newton  had  been  hit  over  the  head  with  a 
revolver? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  you  thought,  treated  more  drastically,  to  use  your 
expression,  than  he  should  have  been  treated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
there  were  several  other  men,  too,  of  that  company. 

Q.  And  that  led  you  to  suspect  that  C  Company  was  probably 
more  liable  than  anybody  else,  and  you  had  other  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  C  Company  was  more  liable,  hadn't  you — that  is,  the  fact 
that  their  gun  racks  were  broken  open? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fact  that 
one  gun  rack  was  broken  up,  and  I  afterwards  heard  that  there  was 
more  than  one. 

Q.  But  you  learned  later,  did  you  not,  that  Major  Penrose  ordered 
the  gun  racks  broken  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir";  I  did. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  your  mind,  is  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  anybody  went  out  of  either  of  those  companies,  then,  with 
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guns,  or  with  hia  gun,  he  must  have  gotten  it  out  of  the  rack  either 
through  the  neglect  or  through  the  connivance  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters? — A.  Well,  I  dont  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  .It  is 
possible  he  might  have  got  the  rifle  out  in  some  other  way.  Some  of 
the  men  in  the  company  may  have  had  their  rifles — some  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  possibly — outside  of  the  quarters;  may  have 
been  mven  their  rifles.    I  do  not  think  they  were,  though. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  positive  testimony  by  each  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  in  charge  of  quarters  that  every  gun  was  in  the 
rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  positively  stated? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  that  was  true. 

Q.  That  is  set  forth  in  the  affidavits  that  you  yourself  submitted  to 
the  Department. — A.  There  is  another  possibility,  that  the  men  may 
have  got  duplicate  keys  in  some  way.  tdken  an  imi>ression  of  the 
lock;  but  my  belief  is,  however,  that  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters,  if  the  rifle  racks  are  not  shown  to  be  broken,  was 
either  guilty  through  knowledge  or  through  neglect. 

Q.  This  shooting  could  not  have  been  done  if  th^^  had  not  got 
their  guns  out  in  some  improper  way,  could  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  could 
not. 

Q.  So  that  everybody  who  swore  that  the  guns  were  all  there  and 
were  not  taken  out  at  all  must  necessarily  have  sworn  falsely? — 
A.  Not  necessarily  have  sworn  falsely.  They  might  have  taken  them 
without  their  knowledge.  Racks  sometimes  are  open  during  the  day 
a  good  many  times.  Ihe  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters may  have  counted  them  wrong — may  not  have  made  the  right 
count.  There  are  possibilities,  of  course,  that  they  were  honest,  but 
the  probability 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  a  probability  to  the  point  of  at  least 
approximate  certainty. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  duty  oi  these  noncommissioned  officers  to  see  that  these 
gims  are  all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  keep  the  gun  racks  locked  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sit*. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  mean  that  is  simply  the  regulation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  regulation. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  the  practice,  too,  was  it  not  ? — A.  It  is  practiced,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  In  a  battalion  such  as  this  was,  would  the  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters  be  liable  to  severe  punishment  if  he 
opened  gun  racks  without  authority  or  allowed  the  men,  without 
authority,  to  take  their  guns  out  of  the  racks? — ^A.  He  certainly 
would  be. 

Q.  He  would  be  punished  very  severely,  wouldn't  he?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  I  know  that  men  are  often  careless  during  the  daytime  about 
those  things. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  also,  that  each  one  of  these  noncommissioned 
officers  in  charge  of  quarters  has  testified  specifically  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  gun  ra^s  were  open  during  the  day  ? — A.  I  believe  they  hare, 
not  only  before  the  court-martial,  out  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Everywhere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  there  is  no  escajpe  from  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
knowingly  testified  falsely? — ^A.  That  some,  at  least  some  one  of  them 
has.    At  least  the  probabilities  point  strongly  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  does  not  affect  your  opinion  that  the  soldiers  did  this 
shooting  up  of  the  town;  that  all  these  people  whom  I  have  named 
have  necessarily  sworn  falsely,  if  you  are  correct? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
they  have  all  of  them  necessarily  sworn  falsely,  but  it  would  not 
change  my  opinion. 

Q.  It  would  not  change  your  opinion? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  positive 
the  shooting  was  done  by  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Yes  I  you  are  positive  of  that.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out, 
how  positive  you  are.  You  are  so  positive  that  you  would  believe  all 
these  people  have  committed  perjury,  to  whom  I  have  made  refer- 
ence ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  all  committed  perjury. 

Q.  Which  ones,  now? — A.  I  don't  know  which  ones,  or  whether 
any  of  them  have.    Thev  may  have  done  it  through  neglect. 

Q.  Howard  committed  perjury,  you  tell  us? — A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  You  think  he  did? — A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  You  think  he  did? — A.  I  believe  Howard  committed  perjury 
and  I  believe  the  scavenger  committed  perjury. 

Q.  You  think  Tamayo  committed  perjury? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  I  am  in  doubt  more  than  I  was. 

Q.  "i  ou  are  in  doubt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  as  far  as  these  noncommis- 
sioned officers  in  charge  of  quarters  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  some 
one  or  more  of  them  are  guilty. 

Q.  Which  ones? — ^A.  Idontknow.  I  know  that  the  guns  were  out 
and  I  know  that  the  shooting  was  done. 

Q.  You  know  that  because  you  believe  the  testimony  ? — A.  Because 
I  believe  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge,  have  you  ? — A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  You  know  the  shooting  was  done  by  somebody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  all  know  that,  and  we  know  they  were  probably  men. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  had  clothes,  hats,  belts,  cartridges,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  question  of  identity  is  the  only  question  there  is, 
whether  it  was  the  soldiers  or  somebody  else,  and  on  that  point,  when 
you  say  you  know  that  the  soldiers  did  it,  you  mean  that  you  so  thor- 
oughly believe  the  testimony  that  was  given  to  you  that  you  have  not 
any  doubt  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  like  the  moon  revolving  around 
the  earth.  I  do  not  know  that  personally,  but  I  know  people  who  do 
know  it,  and  have  said  so. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Not  only  from  the  testimony,  but  from  what  you  saw  with  your 
own  eyes  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  E'oraker: 

Q.  What  did  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Of 
course,  I  saw  the  marks  of  the  bullets  and  heard  the  evidence  on  it. 

Q.  The  mere  marks  of  the  bullets  would  not  of  necessity  show  that 
the  soldiers  did  it,  would  they? — A.  No;  the  mere  marks  of  the 
bullets  would  not  show  it,  but  the  testimony  confirming  the  fact  that 
the  soldiers  did  it  is  very  convincing  to  me. 
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Q,  The  whole  thing  taken  together  makes  you  know  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  told  us  about  these  bullet  marks  that  you  examined? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  you  told  us  of  the  bullet  marks  in  the  Yturria  house  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  house  marked  No.  7  on  the  map  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  this  L  in  the  rear,  if  you  can  tell,  the  narrow  por- 
tion running  Back? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  was  probably  35  or  40 
feet.    It  may  be  less,  however. 

Q.  That  long  altogether? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  thfe  L  part. 

Q.  All  these  four  bullet  holes  were  through  that  L  part,  were 
they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  were  about  as  high  as  10  feet  from  the 

Sound,  the  highest  one  ? — A.  Two  of  them,  I  am  sure,  were  10  feet 
om  the  ground. 

Q.  About  10  feet? — A.  The  third  I  don't  remember  whether  that 
was  higher  or  lower.    I  think  it  was  a  little  higher. 

Q.  That  was  nearer  the  end,  was  it  not? — A.  No;  the  third  one 
was  nearer  the  corner. 

Q.  Up  nearer  the  main  part  of  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  was  the  fourth  one? — A.  The  fourth  one  was  the  one  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room. 

Q.  That  went  through  the  roof? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  roof  sloped 
towards  the  road. 

Q.  About  how  high  from  the  OTound  would  be  the  eaves  of  that 
portion  of  the  house,  the  L  ? — A.  They  would  be  very  nearly  as  high, 
or  possibly  as  high  as  this  lintel,  and  possibly  a  little  higher. 

Q.  Is  the  linteiright  up  under  the  eaves  ? — A.  They  must  have  been 
higher. 

Q.  The  eaves? — A.  The  eaves  were  higher;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Than  the  lintel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  remember  looking 
through  this  groove. 

Q.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  eaves,  the  projection  of  the  roof. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  roof  extended  over  the  lintel? — A.  No,  sir;  it  did 
not  go  over  the  lintel.    There  was  something  above  the  lintel. 

Q.  ^Vhat  was  there? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was.  It  is 
possible  it  may  have  projected  right  over  the  top  of  the  lintel,  but  I 
could  not  see  the  eave  at  all  when  looking  through  this  groove.  I 
know  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  look  through  that  groove  with  you  directly.  You  did 
not  see  the  eaves  then  at  all  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  was  higher  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  lintel.    I  know  that. 

Q.  Let  us  take  up  the  holes  in  the  order  in  which  you  describe 
them.  The  first  one  which  struck  the  lintel,  as  I  understood  you  to 
say,  that  was  about'  9  or  10  feet  from  the  ground  ? — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  measure  it? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  high  is  the  floor  of  that  from  the  grouil4J — A.  The  floor, 
as  nearly  as  I  remember  it,  is  about  2  feet  from  the  ground. 

Q.  How  high  is  it  above  the  floor,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  I  know  that  I  got  up  on  the  i*ailing,  and 
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I  imagine  that  railing  is,  I  should  think,  3  feet  or  possibly  more  than 
8  feet  high. 

Q.  And  jrou  got  up  on  that? — ^A.  I  got  up  on  top  of  that  and  looked 
through  this  groove,  and  I  think  I  had  to  stoop  a  little  to  look 
through  it. 

Q.  You  had  to  stoop  a  little,  and  you  are  about  how  high? — A. 
About  5  feet  9  inches  in  my  shoes. 

Q.  So  it  is  about  10  feet,  you  think,  from  the  ground? — A.  That 
would  make  it  very  nearly  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Q.  How  did  that  bullet  appear  to  strike  the  lintel? — A.  My  re- 
membrance is — ^you  mean  with  regard  to  its  direction? 

Q.  Yes;  did  it  strike  it  perpendicularly? — A.  I  think  it  struck  it 
diagonally  sli^tly,  but  nearly  perpendicularly. 

Q.  Haven't  you  testified  that  it  struck  perpendicularly? — A.  I 
think  I  said  nearly  perpendicularly.  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
dightly  inclined  that  way,  but  not  much. 

Q.  That  is,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  it  struck  the  underside,  did 
it  not? — A.  Barely  struck  it,  and  made,  I  think,  a  semicircle  where 
it  entered. 

Q.  And  then  passing  beyond  or  downward,  left  the  lintel  altogetlier 
and  went  through  the  wall  ? — A.  Went  through  the  wall ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  IS  this  fence,  this  wall  in  front  of  the  house  ? — A.  Do 
you  mean  this  wall 

Q.  The  garrison  wall? — ^A.  I  think  about  3^  or  4  feet  high. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  it  was  4^  feet,  I  think,  at  that 
point. — ^A.  I  never  measured  it.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  top  has  that  wall? — A.  As  I  remember  it,  it 
was  plaster,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Q.  How  wide  is  it? — ^A.  It  is  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  Flat  on  top? — A.  Flat  on  top. 

Q.  A  man  could  stand  on  top  of  it  without  any  trouble? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  standing  on  top  of  that  wall  could  shoot  over  that 
fence  without  any  trouble  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fire  or  shoot  into  that  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  In  that  way? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  with  reference  to  these 
shots  at  aU. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  is  it  not  true  that  a  man  standing  on  the 
•wall  opposite  that  house  could  have  fired  that  shot  into  that  house? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  trouble  about  it? — A.  He  would  not  be 
high  enough. 

Q.  If  the  wall  is  4|  feet  high,  as  it  has  been  testified  here  that 
it  is  by  a  man  who  says  he  measured  it,  as  I  understand — I  am  not 
sure  that  he  said  he  measured  it.  but  he  certainly  said  it  was  4^  feet 
high — a  man  standing  on  top  ot  that  would  be  high  enough,  would 
he  not,  to  shoot  into  that  house? — A.  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  he 
would  be  anything  like  high  enough. 

Q.  How  mgh  would  a  man  be  standing  on  top  of  a  d^-foot  wallt— 
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A.  The  height  of  that  bullet — that  groove — ^was,  say,  10  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  was  descending — the  bullet  was — when  it  made  the 
groove.  The  distance  from  that  porch  to  the  wall  is,  I  should  say, 
100  feet. 

Q.  From  what  porch? — A.  From  that  Yturria  porch. 

Q.  To  the  garrison  wall  ? — ^A.  To  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  see.    The  Garrison  road  is  30  feet  wide. 

Se.»iator  Lodge.  I  thought  it  was  40. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  30  feet  wide,  and  then  over  the  wall  of 
the  house  would  be  40  feet. 

A.  I  don't  think  that  drawing  is  accurate,  because  this  distance 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  that — ^twice  that. 

Q.  That  is  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  at  least  in  a  general  way  correct. — A.  That  distance  from  there  to 
there  [indicating]  is,  I  should  say,  75  feet,  at  least. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  70  feet. — A.  Because  I  remember  there  is  a  big  cis- 
tern outside  there,  in  between. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  something  else.  It  may  help  us  out  of  that% 
What  is  your  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  course  of  a  bullet  of 
its  coming  in  contact  with  timber  or  any  other  obstruction  t  Is  it  or 
not  likely  to  deflect  it? — A.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  apt  to  deflect  it. 

Q.  Does  it  not  sometimes  deflect  it  to  an  astonishing  extent? — 
A.  It  does  under  certain  circumstances. 

Q.  Depending  on  how  it  strikes  the  object? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  one  of  those  high-power  projectiles  comes  out  of  the  rifle 
and  strikes  something  at  short  range,  it  is  generally  tumbling,  is  it 
not? — A.  It  generally  causes  it  to  tumble  more  or  less  when  it  strikes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  tumble  before  it  strikes  ?  Does  it  not  tumble  as  it 
goes  through  the  air  ?-^A.  The  bullet  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  not  unless  there  is  some  defect. 

Q.  Does  it  not  have  an  unsteady  motion? — A.  No,  sir;  it  has  a 
pretty  accurate  motion ;  pretty  direct. 

Q.  Well,  does  not  the  deflection  of  the  bullet  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  the  point  is  going  straight? — A.  The  rotation  of  the  bullet 
latterly  causes  it  to  keep  m  a  direct  line.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain 
drift,  hu%  there  is  no  tumbling.  Tumbling  is  going  end  over  end 
forward. 

Q.  Does  it  never  tumble  until  it  strikes  s(Hnething? — A.  It  does  not, 
unless  there  is  some  defect  in  the  bullet  to  start  with,  or  in  the  rifle. 

Q.  We  will  have  to  rely  on  you  to  tell  us  about  this,  because  we  do 
not  know  about  these  high-power  projectiles. — A.  If  the  cartridge  is 
perfect  and  the  rifle  is  perfect  there  is  no  tumbling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  experiment  to  find  out  whether  or  not  a  bullet  is 
deflected  when  it  strikes  something,  or  to  what  extent  it  will  be  de- 
flected?— A.  I  have  noticed  that  tne  bullets  are  often  deflected  by 
striking. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  it  strikes,  the  bullet  may  go  up  or  go 
down  or  go  to  the  right  or  go  to  the  left? — A.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Q.  Nobody  can  tell  which  way  it  will  go. — A.  It  depends  oa  hovr 
it  strikes. 

Q.  Nobody  can  tell  which  way  it  is  going? — ^A.  No. 

iQ.  Is  not  the  fact  that  it  may  go  eithw  way  due  to  the  fact  tlmt 
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it  strikes  in  a  peculiar  way ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  bullet  is  not  going 
straight  forward,  but  is  being  affected  by  the  rotary  movement? 
That  is  what  causes  it  to  deflect,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  fire  a  bullet  at  a  house  at  100  feet  away  from 
vou  you  can  not  tell  whether,  when  the  bullet  enters  the  wall  of  the 
Kouse,  it  will  go  straight  through  on  beyond  and  through  the  next 
wall,  or  whether  it  wiU  turn  upward  or  downward  or  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left? — A.  No;  you  can  not  tell,  because  it  may  strike  some  ob- 
struction inside  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  it  strikes  any  obstruction,  it  at  once^  if 
it  is  going  to  be  deflected  at  all,  takes  upon  itself  that  deflection  I — 
A.  It  might  do  it  right  at  the  first  contact. 

Q.  So  small  a  thmg  as  striking  the  lintel  there  might  deflect  it, 
mi^ht  it  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  in  that  case,  because  that 
bullet  was  going  at  a  very  high  rate  of  velocity,  if  it  was  fired  from 
the  porch  or  from  the  wall. 

Q.  Does  the  velocity  at  which  it  is  going  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  way  in  which  it  strikes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  you  consider  the  sub- 
stance which  it  strikes.  That  wall,  that  lintel  was,  I  think,  of  pine, 
and  was  of  the  same  consistency  throughout.  If  that  bullet  had 
been  fired  from  the  wall  and  it  struck  the  edge  of  that  lintel,  my 
opinion  is  that  it  would  have  gone  up. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  it  would  have  gone  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would 
have  gone  up,  because  that  was  its  direction. 

Q.  But  it  might  have  gone  down,  might  it  not  ? — A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.    It  might  go  down,  but  Ido  not  believe  it  would. 

Q.  It  all  depends  on  the  deflection  of  the  bullet. — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  go  down,  if  fired  from  a  point  lower  than  the  lintel. 

Q.  It  is  true  of  every  other  bullet  hole  you  have  mentioned,  is  it 
not,  that  there  may  be  this  deflection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  may  be. 

Q.  So  that  whenever  you  undertake  to  get  the  range  of  a  bullet 
you  have  to  allow  for  deflection,  do  you  not — possible  deflection  ? — 
A.  Do  you  mean  without  obstruction  s 

Q.  I  say  whenever  you  undertake  to  get  the  range  of  a  bullet  by 
looking  along  the  groove  or  the  hole  that  it  has  made  -you  have  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  misled  by  deflection? — A.  Oh,  yes;  you  have 
got  to  consider  the  distance  from  which  the  bullet  is  fired. 

Q.  You  think  this  map  is  not  correct  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  correct. 

Q.  From  the  representation  it  makes  of  barracks  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  map  is  correct,  that  bullet  you  have  been  talking  about 
could  not  have  been  fired  from  the  eastern  end  of  B  barracks? — A.  I 
do  not  believe  it  could. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  reached  that  point? — A.  From  my  recollec- 
tion of  that  groove  it  pointed  off  of  that  barracks  as  it  stands  on  that 
map. 

Q.  It  pointed  off  of  B  barracks,  not  as  it  stands  on  the  map 

A.  As  I  remember,  it  went  just  about  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  you  were  sighting  along  the  groove  and  locating  it  about 
here  [indicating]? — A.  No,  sir;  about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Near  the  eastern  end? — A.  Near  the  eastern  end. 

Q.  Between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  columns  ? — A.  I  think  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth. 
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Q.  You  located  it  there.  Now,  if  this  map  shows  that  location 
correctly,  it  could  not  have  been  fired  from  that  point,  I  understand 
you  to  say,  could  it  ? — A.  It  certainly  could  not. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  something  else.  Is  there  a  large 
windmill  or  water  tank  or  something  standing  there  ? — ^A.  A  cistern — 
a  water  tank — that  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  this  a  picture  of  it  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  You  know  where  that  is  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  this  location  of  the  barracks  is  correct,  could  this  bullet  reach 
the  point  where  it  entered  that  lintel,  if  fired  from  the  barracks, 
without  striking  into  that  water  tank? — A.  The  way  the  map  is 
there? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  yes ;  easily.  The  water  tank  was  right  up  about 
here.  My  remembrance  is  that  the  barracks  extend  clear  over  that 
far  [referring  to  the  map]. 

Q.  This  points  to  a  pomt  immediately  opposite  the  eastern  line 
of  the  alley  extended.  Is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  barracks  goes  clear  to  the  end  there. 

Q.  You  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  barracks  are  correctly 
shown  there,  that  shot  could  not  have  been  fired  from  the  barracks, 
as  you  have  described  ? — A.  I  know  I  looked  through  the  groove  and 
saw  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  looked  through  the  groove  and  saw  the  barracks,  but  you 
have  also  told  us  that  a  man  in  looking  through  a  groove  must  take 
the  risk  of  being  misled  by  the  deflection,  fi  that  correct? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  there  was  any  deflection  at  all  laterally. 

Q.  You  know  that  has  been  investigated  by  anotner  brother  officer, 
doni  you? — A.  I  have  heard  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Leckie? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  this  controversy,  not  even  to 
sustain  a  report,  but  was  sent  there  by  this  division  commander? — 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  his  testimony  was,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not  care.    I  know  what  I  saw. 

Q.  I  know  what  yoii  saw,  too,  because  of  what  you  tell  me;  but 
would  it  affect  your  confidence  in  your  opinion  any  to  know  that  he 
went  there  with  specific  instructions  to  examine  that  very  thing,  and 
did  so,  and  came  back  and  testified  both  before  the  court-martial  and 
here  that  that  shot  could  not  have  been  fired  from  B  barracks? — 
A.  My  opinion  is  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  tallcing  about 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion ;  or  else  he  made 
a  false  statement,  one  of  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  would  make  a  false  statement? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  would  or  not.  I  do  say  he  is  either  mistaken  or  he 
has  made  a  false  statement. 

Q.  Then  he  is  either  guiltv  of  being  mistaken  about  a  matter  that 
he  was  sent  as  an  officer  of  tne  Armv  specially  to  examine,  or  else  he 
has  come  here  and  testified  falsely?  That  is  what  you  mean? — A. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  interest  he  would  have  in  this  matter 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  That  would  lead  him  to  testify  falsely? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

By  Senator  Lodge : 
Q.  We  have  here  another  map,  which  is  also  official.    I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  the  position  of  the  barracks  on  this  map  is 
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more  nearly  correct,  as  you  remember  it?  This  map  is  in  two  sheets. 
This  is  a  map  of  the  town,  and  they  join  together.  This  is  the 
Yturria  house,  and  here  is  the  alley,  and  here  is  B  barracks,  and  of 
course  extended  there,  B  barracks  comes  up  here  over  the  edge  of 
the  alley. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  map  was  taken  from  this. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  From  the  big  one? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  the  same  map. 
By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Begardless  of  the  location  of  those  buildings  on  that  map,  you 
know  that  when  you  looked  through  the  groove  in  the  middle  of 
that  house  you  could  see  the  upper  porch  of  barracks  B? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  know  that,  not  only  from  what  I  saw  when  I  was  there  the 
first  time,  but  I  looked  through  the  same  groove  the  second  time  I 
was  there,  and  I  had  Mr.  Garza,  who  was  Mr.  Yturria's  clerk,  do 
the  same  thing,  and  then  I  asked  him  where  it  pointed,  and  I  think 
if  you  will  look  into  my  examination  of  his  testimony  you  will  find 
.that  point  brought  out.    He  is  one  of  the  two  men  that  I  examined. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Major,  supposing  that  book  to  represent  the  lintel,  the 
shot,  as  I  understand  you,  struck  it  not  far  enough  up  to  make  a 
hole  in  it,  but  simply  knocked  out  a  part  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  made 
probably  a  semicircle. 

Q.  Part  of  the  bullet  did  not  enter  the  wood  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  struck  the  lower  edge  of  it.  That  is  only  a  .30-caliber 
bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thirty  one-hundred ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  a  very  slight  groove,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  passed  out  of  the  timber  altogether? — A.  No;  the 
^oove  kept  growing  smaller  and  smaller  until  at  the  end  you  could 
]ust  see  the  mark. 

Q.  So  that  the  path  of  the  bullet  was  less  than  half  the  width  of 
the  bullet  on  the  width  of  the  lintel? — A.  As  I  remember  it,  it  was 
about  a  semicircle  where  it  made  the  entry. 

Q.  And  you  got  up  on  the  railing  and  looked  through  this,  did 
you  ? — A.  I  looked  both  ways.  I  got  on  the  inside  and  looked  to- 
ward the  barracks,  and  then  I  got  on  the  outside  and  looked  into  the 
building. 

Q.  That  is,  you  got  outside  of  the  lintel  and  looked  back  into  the 
house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  this  bullet  hole  that  was  there  below. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  out  toward  the  barracks  when  you  saw 
the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  saw  where  it  struck  the  upper 
porch. 

Q.  So  that  all  you  did  was  to  get  up  and  look  into  that  groove  that 
•was  made  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  eye  was  raised  or  lowered  the  slightest  in  looking 
through  that,  it  would  make  a  wide  difference,  would  it  not? — 
A.  AVell,  of  course,  if  your  eye  was  raised  too  much  you  could  not 
see  through  it  at  all,  but  if  you  raised  it  or  lowered  it  a  little  from  the 
extreme  edge,  of  course,  it  would  make  quite  a  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  absolutely  accurate  test  that  you 
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made? — A.  Well,  it  is  not  absolutely  positive,  but  it  shows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  groove. 

Q.  It  showed  it  to  your  satisfaction? — A.  To  my  satisfaction  it 
showed  the  direction  of  that  groove. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.  m,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o  clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m) . 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at 
2.15  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemcn- 
way,  Bulkelcy,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OT  MAT.  AUOUSTITS  PEBBT  BLOCKSOM— Continned. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Could  you  get  your  head  up  under  the  lintel  far  enough  to  see 
accurately  through  the  groove  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  how  that  lintel  was  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  porch. — A.  I  have  forgotten  about  that 
I  remember  that  the  lintel  was  about  3  or  4  inches  through ;  that  is, 
in  a  horizontal  direction.    Vertically,  I  think,  it  was  a  little  more. 

Q.  That  is,  up  and  down  it  was A.  Probably  5  or  6  inches. 

Q.  Five  or  6  inches? — A.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  am  not  positive  of 
that  even.  It  may  have  been  square,  but  I  think  it  was  as  I  have 
stated. 

Q.  But  did  not  the  roof  extend  out  over  this  lintel  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  the  office  of  the  lintel  was  there,  unless  the  roof  rested  on  it — 
A.  I  have  forgotten  whether  the  roof  was  directly  over  the  lintel  or 
not.  It  may  have  been,  but  I  think  there  was  another  piece  of  timber 
above  the  lintel.    It  is  possible  these  photographs  may  diow. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  picture  No.  7,  in  part  No.  2  of  Senate 
Document  155.    That  is  the  Yiurria  house ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  piece  running  over  the  tops 
of  the  pillars  is  the  one  to  which  you  refer? — A.  "ies,  sir;  that  is 
what  I  call  the  lintel. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  on  that  picture  about  where  that  was?  Will 
you  kindly  indicate  there  about  where  that  bullet  struck  the  lintel  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  between  what  pillars,  but  my  impression  is  that  it 
was  probably  between  these  two  [indicating  on  photograph]. 

Q.  That  is  the  two  next  to  the  water  tower,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  although  it  may  have  been  between  the  other  two 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Between  these  other  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now  indicate  on  there  about  where,  on  the  lintel,  it  struck. — 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  either  there  or  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  top ^A.  No;  right  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  It  struck  at  the  lower  part  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  pass  through  the  lintel? — A.  No;  just  grazed  it 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  looking  along  the  groove ^A.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  it  was  between  these  two  pillars,  or  these  two  [indi- 
cating].   I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q.  *Vhat  you  looked  through  was  the  furrow  that  the  bullet 
ploughed  on  the  underside  of  that  lintel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  that  lintel. 

Q.  You  testified  about  seeing  a  bullet  hole  in  Mr.  Rendall's 
house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  was  fired,  as 
nearly  as  you  could  make  out,  from  some  place  either  on  top  of  the 
wall  or  outside  of  the  wall  opposite  the  rear  of  the  center  of  D 
barracks? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  In  your  report  I  notice  you  sav  it  was  fired  from  the  south- 
western comer  of  C  barracks. — A.  Wliich  ? 

Q.  C  barracks. — A.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  got  C  and  D  mixed  up. 
It  should  have  been  D. 

Q.  It  was  not  fired  from  up  there,  at  all  [indicating  on  map]  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  fired  from  there,  at  all.  I  got  the  two  letters 
mixed  up. 

Q.  In  your  report  it  should  have  been  D  instead  of  C  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  testify  that  way  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell,  now,  where  that  shot  was  fired  from? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  located  it  out  as  far  as  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And' possibly  out  in  the  roadway? — A.  Yes,  sir;  possibly  in 
the  roadway. 

Q.  And  at  the  Cowen  house,  did  you  think  that  bullet  ranged  up- 
ward into  the  room  or  downward? — A.  From  my  memory  now  I 
can  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  remember.  But  from  the  fact  of  having 
made  the  report  that  it  came  from  that  end,  I  think  I  must  have 
looked  at  the  bullet  and  found  that  it  ranged  up. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  recollection  goes,  you  can  not  tell  us  now  whether 
it  went  upward  or  downward  after  it  went  into  the  room? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  it  passed  through  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Commg  down  to  the  Cowen  house,  you  examined  that  pretty 
carefully,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  carefully. 

Q.  And  you' found  it  shot  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Dullet  in  the  Cowen  house,  as  I  understand  yoii,  seemed 
to  have  been  fired  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  house  ? — A.  From  the 
alley,  somewhere. 

Oi.  From  a  point  in  the  alley,  on  the  east  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  none  at  all  fired  into  it  from  the  Fourteenth  street 
side  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  were. 

Q.  You  examined,  and  did  not  find  any  ?^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  CK-ehman  : 
Q.  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  right  there. 
Those  three  bullets  in  the  Yturria  house,  did  they  all  range  down- 
wards?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  ranged  downwards. 

By  the  Chairsian  : 
Q.  How  many  were  there  of  those  bullets?    I  know  you  testified 
to  it  before,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  again. — A.  There  were 
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three.  One  of  them  lodged  in  the  dining-room  door,  one  of  them 
was  found  out  in  the  yard  afterwards,  so  this  Teofilo  Martinez  told 
me,  and  the  oth^r  was  picked  out  by  Mr.  Garza  from  the  cover  of  the 
well. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  The  course  of  all  those  bullets  being  downwardj  is  it  not  con- 
vincing evidence  that  they  were  fired  from  an  elevation?  Is  it  not 
true  that  while  one  might  have  been  deflected,  the  three  of  them  all 
having  that  course  downward,  it  is  practically  convincing  evidence 
that  they  were  all  fired  from  an  elevation? — A.  It  makes  it  pretty 
nearly  convincing  that  they  came  from  above,  especially  the  one  that 
dropped  through  the  ceiling. 

Q.  All  three  of  them  ranged  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  one  might  have  been  deflected,  all  three  being  de- 
flected shows  that  they  were  shot  from  a  higher  elevation? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  One  of  them  struck  the  water  tower,  did  it  not? — A.  I  think 
that  the  one  that  went  through  the  ceiling  struck  that  water  tower. 
AVlien  I  was  there  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Then,  it  struck  the  water  tower  and  then  went  down  throu^ 
the  ceiling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  water  tower  may  have  deflected  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may 
have  done  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  secured  one  of  those  bullets? — A.  I  secured  one  while 
I  was  with  Sir.  Purdy,  from  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  the  one  that  was  shot  into  the  Cowen  house? — 
A.  Into  the  mirror. 

Q.  And  fell  down  behind  the  glass  in  the  mirror  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  one  you  produced  in  evidence  as  being  secured 
by  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it  was  given  to  me.  The  little  girl 
handed  it  to  me.    But  I  saw  this  one  in  the  bottom  of  this  door. 

Q.  That  bullet  was  very  well  preserved,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  my 
remembrance  of  it  is  that  it  was  only  flattened  at  the  base. 

Q.  I  will  hand  it  to  you.  It  ought  to  be  in  that  package,  I  sup- 
pose [handing  package  to  witness].  Will  you  take  it  out  and  see 
if  you  can  identify  that  as  the  bullet  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
Cowen  house? — ^A.  (After  examining  bullet.)  No,  sir;  that  is  not 
the  bullet  that  was  taken  from  the  Cowen  house.  As  I  remember  it, 
this  bullet  was  taken  from  the  dining-room  door  of  the  Yturria 
house.  I  don't  think  that  this  is  either  of  the  bullets  that  I  took 
from  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  If  you  will  turn  to  your  aflSdavit  here,  at  page  162,  part  2,  of 
Senate  Document  155,  and  read  it,  you  will  see  what  you  say  as  to 
that.  In  this  affidavit  you  tell  where  all  three  of  these  bullets  came 
from.  These  are  three  bullets  that  were  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  when  he  transmitted  Mr.  Purdy's  report. — A.  (After  fur- 
ther examination  of  bullet.)  This  bullet  I  do  not  think  is  either  one 
of  the  three. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  bullet  the  witness  is  examining  and  talking 
about  he  has  taken  from  an  envelope  marked  as  follows :  "  Steel- 
jacketed  bullet  received  in  evidence  m  connection  with  the  affidavit 
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of  MaJ.  A.  p.  Blocksom."  That  is  on  the  inside  envelope.  The  out- 
side envelope  says :  "  Bullet  from  Senate  committee:  Major  Block- 
som's  affidavit."  Here  is  something  else  on  it :  "  Office  of  Chief  of 
Ordnance,"  and  then  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  figures.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are. 

The  Chairman,  Does  it  say  on  the  envelope  that  it  came  from  the 
Yturria  house  ? 

Senator  Forakeb.  No;  it  does  not  say  that  on  the  outside  of  this 
envelope. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  have  shown  you  your  affidavit  so  that  you  can  refresh  your  rec- 
ollection about  how  the  bullets  are  marked,  and  then  you  can  tell  us 
about  that.  Do  you  recognize  that  bullet? — A.  My  recollection  of 
that  bullet  is  that  it  was  split  at  the  nose. 

Q.  Of  which  bullet? — A.  I  mean  the  bullet  that  "was  taken  out  of 
the  dining-room  door  of  the  Yturria  house.  This  bullet  resembles 
that 

Q.  I  supposed  that  was  the  bullet  that  was  taken  out  of  the  Cowen 
house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  this  was  not  taken  out  of  the  Cowen  house.  This 
does  not  resemble  that  bullet  at  all. 

Q.  Then  we  will  pass  that  by.  You  had  better  put  that  bullet 
back  in  its  envelope. 

(The  witness  returned  the  bullet  to  its  envelope.) 

Senator  Foraker.  The  bullet  that  the  witness  has  been  testifying 
about  was  in  the  envelope  marked  as  I  have  just  described ;  and  also 
in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  envelope  is  the  figure  "  9  "  in 
lead  pencil,  with  a  circle  around  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  bullet  at  all? — A.  The  bullet  which  I 
took  out  of  the  dinmg-room  door  of  the  Yturria  house  had  those  black 
marks  on  it,  like  that,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the  base  was  twisted 
that  way;  and  as  I  remember  the  point,  it  indicated  that  there  had 
been  quite  a  pressure  on  the  point,  and  it  seemed  to  have  split,  in- 
stead of  being  cut  in  the  way  that  is  [indicating  bullet]. 

Q.  Put  that  bullet  away,  then,  and  open  another  envelope.  [The 
witness  did  so.]  You  are  now  opening  the  envelope  marked  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Bullet  from  Senate  committee,  Garza  testimony."  On  the 
inside  is  an  envelope  marked  "8."  Tell  us  what  bullet  that  is? — 
A.  (After  examination  of  bullet.)  That  is  the  bullet,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  judge,  that  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Garza,  which  he  said  he  picked 
out  of  the  top  of  the  well  in  the  rear  of  the  Yturria  house,  in  the  yard. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  as  the  one  that  was  taken  out  of  the  well? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  please  put  it  back  in  its  envelope.  [The  witness  did  so.] 
Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  another  bullet  and  will  ask  vou  to  take  it 
out  of  the  envelope,  which  is  marked  on  the  outside  '^Bullet  from 
Senate  Committee;  Cowen  testimony."  It  is  also  marked  on  the 
inside  envelop©  "7."  Do  you  recognize  that? — A.  (After  examina- 
tion.) Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  bullet  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  door. 

Q.  Now,  take  these  three  bullets  and  lay  them  on  their  envelopes, 
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side  by  side.  I  want  you  to  examine  them  again.  Here  is  No.  7  and 
here  is  No.  8  and  here  is  No.  9.  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  they  are 
all  the  same  kind  of  bullets,  Major? — A.  (After  examination  or  bul- 
lets.)    I  think  they  are. 

Q.  They  appear  to  be  practically  all  there,  do  they  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  one  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  No.  9,  is  the  most  com- 
plete of  the  three,  is  it  not ;  it  is  less  mashed  up  and  disfieured,  is  it 
not? — A.  (After  further  examination.)  No,  sir;  I  should  say  No.  7 
was  less  disfigured  than  No.  9. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  No.  9? — A.  The  base  is  disfigured  aad 
twisted,  and  it  is  cut  there,  in  the  nose  [indicating].  I  must  say  that 
if  this  is  the  one  that  I  picked  out  of  that  dining-room  door,  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  was  twisted. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize  that,  do  you  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  it  closely  and  see  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  that 
is  a  Springfield,  1903  model,  bullet  or  a  Krag  bullet. — A.  (After 
further  examination.)  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  less  in  diameter 
than  the  other  two. 

Q.  Yes.  It  is,  is  it  not  perceptible  to  the  eye? — A.  It  certainly 
appears  so  to  me.  It  does  not  look  to  me  like  the  bullet  that  I  picked 
out  of  that  door,  though.  I  do  not  remember  what  marks  were  put 
on  it. 

Q.  It  is  the  one  that  was  sent  to  the  Senate  with  the  President's 
message  as  being  the  one  cut  out  of  that  door  by  you.  But  just  by 
the  naked  eye  vou  can  see  that  it  is  a  diflferent  size,  can  vou  not? — 
A.  (After  furtlier  examination.)     It  seems  to  me  to  be  different. 

Q.  Yes.     Can  you  not  feel  the  difference  in  weight,  also? — A.  No;. 
I  can  not  tell.    I  must  say  that  I  would  not  have  recognized  that  bul- 
let at  all  as  the  one  that  I  picked  out  of  there. 

Q.  If  it  was  a  Springfield,  1903  model,  bullet,  what  should  it 
weigh  ? — A.  I  think  they  weigh  204  grains. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  220 
grains.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  bullet 
that  I  picked  out. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  is  the  bullet  you  picked  out? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  look  to  you  like  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  it  is  not  the  same  size  as  the  others,  do  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  did  pick  that  bullet  out  of  that  door,  the  bullet  itself 
does  not  show  that  it  was  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  rifle,  does  it, 
looking  at  the  size  of  it? — A.  It  looks  smaller,  certainly,  to  me,  in 
caliber. 

Q.  It  is  smaller,  is  it  not,  perceptibly  to  the  eye  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  You  have  the  report  here,  and  that  gives  the 
weight  of  it.  .  • 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  it  is  all  here.  The  report  shows  what  it 
weighs*    That  is  already  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  bullet  I  picked  out. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  are  quite  positive  of  that,  are  you? — A.  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  .of  it,  but  I  would  bet  on  it. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  correspond  to  your  recollection  of  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  it  does  not. 

Q.  Your  recollection  of  the  bullet  you  took  out  of  the  dining-room 
door  of  the  Yturria  house — ^was  it  the  Yturria  house? — A.  The 
Yturria  house ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Was  split  at  the  nose? — A.  Was  split;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  remember,  I  suppose,  about  the  size  of  it? — 
A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  aunost  exactly  similar  to  the 
other  two.    I  thought  all  three  were  the  same  bullet. 

Q.  That  is,  that  they  were  the  same  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  see,  now,  that  they  are  not  the  same  bullet? — 
A.  This  certainly  looks  different  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  the  bullet  that  I  picked  out  of  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inspection  at  all.  Major,  while  you  were 
there,  as  to  the  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  stated  before  the  military  staff  when  you  were  investi- 
gated that  you  made  no  examination  as  to  the  ammunition  account  of 
the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  .You  assumed  that  the  soldiers  each  had,  among  themselves,  a 
surplus  of  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  on  that  subject,  however? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  just  assumed  that  from  your  general  knowledge  of  what 
the  practice  is  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes ;  from  my  general  knowledge, 
and  from  what  the  custom  in  the  service  is  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  April,  1906,  all  the  old  ammunition  was 
taken  up  and  new  ammunition  issued  at  the  time  when  the  guns  were 
issued  to  these  men? — A.  I  knew  that  the  new  ammunition  was 
issued  about  that  time. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  officers  have  testified  that  their  accounts 
of  ammunition  were  carefully  and  accurately  kept,  and  that  the  day 
after  this  firing  they  made  a  thorough  examination,  and  counted  this* 
ammunition  and  found  it  all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  ammunition  Company  C  was  sup- 
plied with  at  the  time  of  this  firing? — A.  I  heard  something  about 
their  being  supplied  with  what  they  call  guardhouse  ammunition. 

Q.  Guard  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  did  not  investigate  that 
personally. 

Q.  That  is,  reduced-range  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  lead  bullet. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Fort  Niobrara  each  of  those  companies 
■was  issued  650  cartridges  of  that  kind,  reduced-range  ammunition, 
and  no  more? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  aware  of  that., 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  aware,  or  have  you  been  up  until  this  time,  thai 
Captain  Macklin  has  testified  that  after  he  arrived  at  Fort  Brown 
he  took  up  all  the  ball  ammunition  that  his  company  had,  and  issued 
them  in  lieu  of  that  only  this  guard  ammunition? — ^A.  I  heard 
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something  about  that,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  testified  to  it. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  I  heard  it  from  him  or  from  whom  I 
heard  it. 

Q.  And  that  after  the  firing  every  cartridge  was  counted  and  found 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  correct,  although  I  do  not 
know  personally  about  it. 

Q.  And  also  that  it  has  been  testified  that  there  was  no  place  where 
that  kind  of  ammunition  could  have  been  secured  ? — ^A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  such  bullets  as  those  used — the  guard 
ammunition — did  you  1 — A.  You  mean 

Q.  The  reduced-range  ammunition. — A.  Outside,  in  the  town? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  bullets  there  are  in  that  guard 
ammunition? — A.  Well,  they  are  blunter  than  the  ordinary  bullet 
and  I  think  shorter. 

Q.  Are  they  just  like  the  other  bullets  in  other  respects? — ^A.  They 
look  a  good  deal  like  them. 

Q.  Tney  do  look  like  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  no  steel 
jacket  on  them.    They  are  simply  lead. 

Q.  They  have  no  steel  jacket  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  Company  C  had  only  650  rounds  of  that  kind  of 
ammunition,  and  had  no  ball  ammunition,  and  no  steel-jacketed 
bullets  before  the  firing,  and  had  that  ammunition  afterwards,  would 
not  that  be  an  important  subject  for  you  to  take  into  consideration 
in  investigating  this  matter  ? — A.  The  soldiers  may  have  had  ammu- 
nition which  they  concealed.  They  always  do;  and  it  has  been  my 
invariable  habit  to  find  soldiers  with  excess  ammunition  wherever  I 
have  been  stationed  and  over  whatever  companies  I  have  been  in 
command.  It  is  universal  that  soldiers  always  have  excess  ammuni- 
tion, and  keep  it  concealed.  They  do  that  for  several  reasons. 
Sometimes  they  may  want  to  hunt,  or  they  may  want  to  make'  up  a 
shortage  that  may  occur  at  some  future  time.  Soldiers  are  rather 
peculiar  about  making  up  shortages.  They  always  have  an  idea 
tiiat  they  must  keep  everjrthing  in  excess,  and  they  are  especially 
prone  to  do  that  with  regard  to  ammunition. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  of  course  almost  anything  is  possible,  and  it  may 
be,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  possible  that  these  soldiers  may  have  secreted 
ammunition  and  improperly  secured  a  surplus  of  ammunition;  but 
if  they  all  testify  that  they  had  no  surplus,  and  their  officers  testify 
that  they  had  no  surplus,  would  that  have  any  effect  in  changing  your 
supposition  in  that  respect? — A.  Well,  they  are  men  under  accusa- 
tion. Of  course,  it  has  been  absolutely  proved  (to  my  mind  it  has 
been)  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of  that  oattalion  did  the  shooting. 
If  it  was  shown  by  affidavits  and  testimony  of  officers  and  men  both, 
that  they  did  not  have  anything  else  in  their  possession  but  these 
guardhouse  bullets,  of  course  it  would  be  a  presumption  that  that 
company  was  not  implicated :  but  it  would  be  only  a  presumption. 

Q.  Only  a  presumption,  which  would  be  overcome  in  your  mind  by 
the  testimony  that  you  heard  to  the  contrary  ? — ^A.  Of  course  C  Com- 

Sany  may  have  been  innocent  of  the  matter.    I  know  some  soldiers 
id  It ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Yes.  And  yet  in  your  report  you  were  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
if  I  rightly  understand  what  you  siiy,  that,  however  it  may  be  with 
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the  other  two  companies,  C  Company  is  the  one  that  is  especially 
guilty? — ^A.  That  was  my  opinion,  simply  because  they  had  more 
ground  for  retaliation. 

Q,  Simply  because  this  man  by  the  name  of  Newton  had  been  hit 
over  the  head  with  a  revolver  and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Reid 
had  been  pushed  off  a  gang  plank  into  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  who  was  pushed  off  the  gang  plank  was  pushed  off 
the  gang  plank  only  the  night  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  talked  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  a  good-natured  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  laughed  it  off? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  show  any  resentment? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  of  the 
soldiers  did. 

Q.  None  of  the  soldiers  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  rather  a  singular  thing,  that  they  were  free  from 
it? — A.  It  is  a  rather  singular  thing  wiat  they  were  free  from 
resentment. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  Newton.  Newton  had  really  a  pretty  hard  lick  over  the 
head? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  cut  his  head  open  and  knocked  him  down,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  circumstances? — ^A.  I  think  I 
talked  with  him,  although  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  denied  having  any  feeling  about  it? — 
A.  I  know  he  denied  having  any  feeling  of  resentment. 

Q.  Yes;  he  denied  having  any  feeling  of  resentment;  and  he  re- 
ported it  to  his  officer,  as  was  his  duty! — A.  He  reported  it  to  his 
officer. 

Q.  He  talked  with  Captain  Macklin  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  officer  took  it  up  with  the  parties  and  was  investigating 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Newton  was  entirely  satisfied  with  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  had  been  company  clerk  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  understood  the  course  that  such  investigations  would 
take? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  look  to  you  like  a  man  that  would  organize  a'  conspir- 
acy to  go  out  and  shoot  up  the  town  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  how  he 
looked. 

Q.  For  a  personal  affront?  ^  Have  you  any  impression  on  your 
mind  at  all  aoout  it? — ^A.  My  impressi(»i  is  that  he  said  that  he  did 
not  have  any  feeling  of  resentment  in  the  matter ;  but  whether  I  got 
that  from  nim  or  from  what  I  read  about  the  matter,  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  ? — ^A.  Or  possibly  I  got  it  from  Captain 
Macklin. 

Q.  Qaptain  Macklin  spoke  of  him  as  a  splendid  soldier? — ^A.  I  do 
not  remember  about  that. 

Q.  A  good-natured  and  well-disposed  man  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
what  Captain  Macklin  said. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  run  that  matter  down  at  all,  and  find  out  what 
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the  truth  of  it  was  ? — A.  I  ran  it  down  far  enough  to  know,  or  to  be- 
lieve, at  least,  that  these  two  soldiers  were  walking  alons  the  street, 
and  that  they  were  rude  in  going  through  this  party  or  ladies,  and 
possibly  made  some  remarks,  and  that  Mr.  Tate  stepped  up  and 
knocked  one  of  them  down  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  I  got  the 
affidavits  of  Mr.  Tate  and  of  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two  witnesses 
there.  I  talked  with  Captain  Macklin,  and  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  talked  with  Newton  or  not;  but  I  was  sure  that  it  was  a 
cause  of  the  ill  feeling — one  of  the  causes  of  the  ill  fpeling — and  that 
is  what  I  was  after. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  ill  feeling? — ^A.  Be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  civilians. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers — 
any  evidence  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  expressed,  on  their 
part. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  theirs,  or  of  any  of  them,  that  indi- 
cated ill  feeling  on  their  part,  or  any  intention  on  their  part  to  avenge 
themselves  in  any  hostile  way  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  intention,  expressed 
or  understood,  before  the  act  of  their  revenging  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  after  the  act  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Outside  of  the  act  itself? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  Of 
course  I  heard  quite  a  number  of  things,  but  I  did  not  believe  them. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  them  was  manufactured. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Wreford  there — Samuel  P.  Wreford? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  met  him. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  did  he  impress  you  as  being? — A.  He  im- 
pressed me  as  being  a  gentleman.  I  talked  with  him  quite  a  good 
deal  about  the  matter. 

Q.  He  seemed  like  an  active  business  man,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was  a  business  man.  He  had  a  commission  house,  and  I 
think  he  was  in  the  insurance  business. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  a  rather  prominent  man  in  the  community? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  prominent  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anvthing  about  being  opposed  to  the  colored 
soldiers  coming  there? — A.  Yes;  he  said  that  he  had  been  opposed  to 
it;  and  he  said  that  he  had  written  a  letter,  I  believe,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  or  to  Senator  Culberson,  about  the  matter;  and  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  do  this  because  he  was  unfriendly  himself  towards 
the  colored  race,  but  he  thought  their  presence  would  be  bad  for  the 
business  of  the  town. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  passing  that  and  coming  back  for  a  moment  to  this 
matter  of  resentment,  you  did  not  hear  any  resentment  expressed  by 
any  of  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  hear  of  them  expressing  any? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Before  this  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  hear  resentment  expressed  by  the  white  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  post,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  quite  outspoken  about  it,  were  they  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  soldiers  and  their  con- 
duct?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  that  the  soldiers  had  been  ill-treated 
by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  bad  conduct  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers, except  the  Newton  affair  and  the  Evans  affair? — ^A.  I  heard 
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some  talk  about  their  going  on  the  streets  in  parties  of  three  and  four 
and  taking  po^ession  of  the  street — ^not  getting  out  of  the  road  for 
people.    That  is  about  all  I  remember  or. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that ;  from  some  citizens  ? — A.  From 
some  citizens,  yes;  I  do  not  remember  who  told  me  that. 

Q.  As  to  the  Evans  matter,  you  did  not  talk  with  anybody  but 
Mrs.  Eyans? — ^A.  Both  Mr.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  to  the  details? — ^A.  I 
talked  with  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  As  to  the  details  of  the  assault — from  whom  did  you  get  the 
account  of  that  assault? — A.  I  got  it  from  Mrs.  Evans  herselt. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  get  it  from  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir.  And 
her  husband,  of  course,  corroborated  part  of  her  statement,  as  much 
as  he  could. 

Q.  Major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  from  nine  to  fifteen 
men — that  is  the  number,  I  believe,  that  you  estimate A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  have  done  what  was  done  in  that  town  that  night  and 
return  to  their  quarters,  and  to  have  evaded  detection,  unless  they 
had  had  some  preconcerted  plan  which  they  carried  out  very  care- 
fully, would  it  not? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  so. 

Q.  Why  would  they  have  a  preconcerted  plan  so  as  to  evade  detec- 
tion?— A.  Well,  these  slights  and  injuries  which  they  had  received 
may  have  caused  them  to  get  up  a  conspiracy,  or  it  may  have  been 
only  a  short  time  before  the  thing  happened  that  the  idea  struck  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  organize  a  conspiracy  of  that  kind 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  with  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  gun  racks  and  with  the  sentinels  on  duty  and  go  out  and  carry 
this  out  unless  they  had  very  great  faculty  for  that  Kind  of  work  ? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  may  have  had  only  a  short  time  to 
make  up  the  plan  and  afterwards  made  up  the  plan  for  escaping 
detection. 

Q.  If  they  did  it,  the  plan  they  had',  if  they  had  one,  was  well 
executed,  was  it  not  i — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  conspiracy  of  this  general  nature,  em- 
bracing so  many  men,  being  carried  out  without  the  individuals 
engaged  in  it  leaving  some  clue  as  to  their  identity?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  expect  soldiers  of  such  uniformly  good  con- 
duct as  the  soldiers  of  this  battalion  had  always  displayed  to  organ- 
ize any  such  thing,  would  you  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  expetft  it  of  soldiers 
in  an  ordinary  case ;  but  my  idea  was,  when  I  had  gotten  all  the  evi- 
dence in,  that  this  was  a  race  matter,  and  that  me  soldiers  hung 
together  on  account  of  its  being  a  race  matter,  and  stuck  together, 
and  intended  to  do  so  through  thick  and  thin,  so  far  as  they  could. 

Q.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  them  were  engaged  in  it,  were 
they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  a  great  many  more  must  have 
known  about  it  afterwards — ^mu§t  have  learned  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  know  about  it  before? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 
I  think  only  a  comparatively  few  knew  about  it,  possibly  only  those 
engaged  in  it 

Q.  Going  back-^it  was  your  idea  that  they  intended  to  do  this 
secretly,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  it  from  everybody  not  concerned 
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in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  while  I  belieye  it  was  preconcerted,  it  may 
have  been  executed  with  vBrv  little  preparation. 

Q.  The  shorter  the  time  of  preparation  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they 
would  have  a  well-laid  plan,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  was  their  purpose  to  proceed  secretly  and  not  let 
anybody  uiow  who  was  doing  it,  and  they  had  a  conspiracy  to  that 
end,  how  do  you  account  for  flieir  commencii^  by  firing  off  the  back 
porch  and  by  going  out  and  shooting  from  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wall  after  they  had  gotten  the  whole  town  aroused? — A.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  first  shots  were-  fired  near  the  wall. 

Q.  The  first  were  fired  near  the  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  place? — ^A.  Well,  about  opposite  the  telegraph 
office. 

Q.  Opposite  the  telegraph  office?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  the  testi- 
mony or  Mr.  Bendall,  and  the  operator,  and  McDonnel,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. All  four  of  those  indicated  to  me  that  the  first  ^ots  were  fired 
from  somewhere  about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Inside  the  wall  ? — A.  Inside  the  wall. 

Q.  Inside  the  wall,  just  to  the  right  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  opposite  the  telegraph  office? — A.  In  there  some- 
where.   Of  course  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  conclude  Kad  been  fired  there? — A.  I 
really  do  not  remember  now,  but  I  think  probably  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty. 

Q.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  fired  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  were  the  next  ones  fired? — ^A.  My  idea  was  that 
then  some  of  the  men  in  the  barracks  who  were  aroused  by  this 
shooting  and  who  may  have  thought  they  were  being  fired  on,  then 
fired  from  the  porch  of  B  Company  barracks. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  there  may  have  been  some  shots  fired  by 
some  people A.  Who  were  not  in  the  conspiracy  originally. 

Q.  Not  in,  it  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  just  came  out  and  shot  because  they  thought  they  were 
being  fired  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thought  they  were  being  fired  ©n,  and  just  blazed  away  at  the 
town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  men  who  would  fire  under  such  circumstences  as  that 
would  not  be  particular  to  keep  knowledge  of  it  away  from  their 
officers  and  others,  would  they  ? — A.  They  would  not  be  apt  to  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  this  was  a  race  matter, 
and  I  think  there  was  intense  feeling  about  it. 

Q.  You  examined  Mr.  McDonnel?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  he  was  in  his  house  up  on  Adams  street  when 
the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  four  or  five  shots  only  were  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  ran  around  the  corner  and  came  down  to  the  alley 
between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets,  and  stopped  there  because 
he  saw  a  lot  of  men  down  about  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Fifteenth 
streets,  close  up  to  the  Western  Union  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  Western  Union  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  came  up  to  the  alley,  he  retreating  when  they 
approached,  and  when  they  reached  the  alley  they  commenced  firing 
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again  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  turned  right  into  the  alley  and  fired  after 
they  got  in  there,  somewhere. 

Q.  Yes.  He  testified  that  he  saw  three  shots  fired  over  in  the 
reservation  as  he  was  coming  down  Fifteenth  street.  You  took  his 
testimony,  and  you  remember  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  his  testi- 
mony, but  I  do  not  remember  his  telling  me  that.'  He  saw  three 
shots  from  where? 

Q.  Over  in  the  reservation,  as  he  was  coming  down  Fifteenth 
street. — A.  He  never  told  me  that. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the  testimony  taken  before  Mr. 
Purdy. — A.  Perhaps  it  is  in  there.    He  never  told  me  that,  I  know. 

Q.  You  talked  with  Mr.  Howard,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  firing  his  piece? — A.  He  went  around 
to  the  front  of  the  barracks  and  fired  his  piece  three  times. 

Q.  Three  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  held  it  up  in  the  air  and  fired  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  called,^'  Corporal  of  the  guard.  No.  2?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  Major  Penrose  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  everybody  else  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is 
perfectly  consistent  in  his  statement. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  at  inspection  he  held  out  his  gun  and 
said  that  he  had  fired  it  three  times  and  that  it  had  not  been 
cleaned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  was  in  the  conspiracy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  he  swore  falsely  when  he  said  that  he  did 
not  see  anyoody  got  over  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  did  not  see  any  firing  in  the  reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  on  duty  there,  he  heard  shots  fired  from  about 
the  mouth  of  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was  swearing 
falsely. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  was  swearing  falsely? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  Tamayo  was  swearing  falsely? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  were  the  two  men  of  all  others  who  were  in  a  position  to 
best  see,  were  they  not  ? — A.  I  think  they  were ;  that  is,  of  the  people 
on  that  side  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  They  were  both  men  in  good  physical  condition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "With  good  eyesight? — A.  Yes,  siV. 

Q.  And  tney  were  in  such  a  location  that  they  could  not  have 
helped  seeing  it  if  there  had  been  a  lot  of  men  moving  along  there? — 
A.    I  es,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  get  out  of — so  that  you  evade  the  effect  of  their 
testimony  by  simply  disbelieving  it? — A.  Yes;  I  disbelieve  it,  be- 
cause the  preponderance  of  other  evidence  is  against  them. 

Q.  You  have  to  disbelieve  them  in  order  to  l>elieve  the  others? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  I  imdersland;  that  is  perfectly  consistent. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  were  going  out  on  a  midnight  raid  to  kill  people, 
and  had  taken  pains  so  as  to  avoid  anything  oeing  known  about  it, 
why  would  they  begin  by  firing  from  in  the  reservation  and  iiom.  the 
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porches  of  their  barracks?  Can  you  tell  me? — ^A.  They  commenced 
nring^to  start  with,  to  alarm  the  garrison. 

Q.  Why  -would  they  want  to  alarm  their  comrades? — A.  That  was 
my  idea,  to  start  with. 

Q.  That  they  fired  some  shots  over  the  garrison? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  some  shots  fired  from  the  garrison? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  fired  them ;  those  men  right  there. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  think  those  men  right  there  fired  them, 
who  fired  the  first  shots. 

Q.  The  men  who  fired  the  first  shots  fired  over  the  garrison? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  soldiers  did  that  firing  over  the  gar- 
rison ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  I  made  my  report  I  believed  that  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  had  the  idea  that  when  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded  .that  would  put  arms  in  hands  of  all  of  the  men  and  that 
when  these  men  who  went  downtown  came  back  with  their  arms  they 
themselves  would  not  be  subject  to  suspicion. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  that  all  figured  out  in  your  own  mind? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  my  supposition. 

Q.  Tnat  made  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  a  very  important  factor 
in  this  conspiracy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  you  have  modified  your  opinion  about  that,  have 
you?— A.  As  I  nave  said,  it'is  possible  that  he  was  perfectly  nonest 
and  innocent. 

'  By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  That  would  have  been  a  good  way  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
those  men  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  That  would  have  been  a  good 
way. 

Q.  To  have  concealed  the  men  that  came  back  armed  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  you  sent  a  telcOTam  to  Captain  Kelly  or  Mayor 
Combe  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  certain  date,  asking  for  additional  affidavits  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  furnished  with  any  affidavits  in  response  to  that 
telegram  ?— A.  Never ;  but  Captain  Kelly  telegraphed  me  that  he  had 
sent  Senator  Culberson  some  affidavits,  and  that  he  had  asked  him  to 
let  me  look  at  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  telegram  to  which  I  refer, 
found  on  page  629  of  the  Penrose  court-martial  proceedings.  It 
is  dated  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  4,  1906,  and  is  addressd  to  Capt 
William  Kelly  or  Mayor  Frederick  Combe,  Brownsville,  Tex.  1  will 
read  it,  for  I  want  it  in  the  record  right  here: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  4, 1906. 
Capt.  WiLUAM  Keixt  or  Mayor  Fredebick  Combe, 

Brownsville,  Tex.: 

Am  ordered  to  Washington  on  Brownsville  matter.  Desired,  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, lengtb  of  time  between  first  and  last  shots  fired  by  raiders;  about  what 
time  first  shots  were  fired,  and  how  long  after  first  shots  rolls  were  called,  and 
whether  roll  calls  were  completed  before  last  shots  were  fired ;  what  kind  of 
night  It  was ;  how  streets  of  town  and  rear  of  barracks  were  lighted — gas,  oil, 
or  electric  lights;  how  persons  who  saw  raiders  knew  whether  they  were  sol- 
diers or  citizens,  black  or  white;  where,  when,  and  by  whom  cartridge  shells, 
etc.,  were  picked  up  next  morning ;  how  many,  and  what  was  done  with  them : 
distance  from  barracks  wall  to  Tillman's  saloon;  kind  of  uniform  policemen 
wore,  etc.    Wish  affidaTlts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall,  of  telegraph  operator,  of 
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Martinez,  Bolack,  and  Bolack's  daughter,  Baker,  Moore,  Borden,  Chase,  Odin, 
Canada,  Starck,  Madison,  McDonald,  J.  P.  Thome,  Elkins,  all  policemen,  Mrs. 
Cowan,  Mrs.  Starck  and  their  children  (children  Important),  Preciado,  and  other 
witnesses  to  shooting  at  Tillman's  saloon.  Any  other  evidence  yon  think  Im- 
portant or  haye  discovered  since.  Nearly  all  the  persons  mentioned  gave  evi- 
dence (unsworn,  I  believe)  before  cltisenB'  committee,  a  copy  of  which  I  have. 
Send  affidavits  to  me  at  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Washington,  and  wire  me  there, 
collect,  probable  date  of  arrival  of  papers.    If  any  expense,  send  me  account. 

Blockbom,  Major. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  in  response  to  that  some  affidavits  were  taken  and 
sent  to  Senator  Culberson? — A.  I  think  some  affidavits  were  sent 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  evidence  taken  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  That  was  also  sent  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  So  that  he  has  the  grand  jury  evidence  and  also  this  evidence 
which  you  called  for? — A.  I  think  only  the  grand  jury.  It  is  possi- 
ble he  may  have  some  additional  affidavits. 

Q.  Wh^  did  you  want  further  evidence  at  that  time? — A.  Because 
I  was — it  you  will  refer  back  a  little  you  will  see  that  I  was — ordered 
to  bring  in  affidavits  with  me,  and  I  did  not  have  any  affidavit.  I  did 
not  take  any  sworn  evidence  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  supply  that  proof  under  oath? — ^A.  Sim- 
ply under  oath ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  already  knew  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was,  for  instance, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  all  those  things. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it? — ^A.  It  was  a  dark  ni^t. 

Q-  It  was  rather  an  unusually  dark  night,  was  it  not,  Major? — 
A.  There  was  no  moon  until  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  even 
then  it  was,  I  think,  in  its  last  stages. 

Q.  You  talked  with  people  about  the  character  of  the  night  it  was 
at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  oh,  it  was  a  dark  night. 

Q.  And  the  streets  there,  you  knew  they  were  poorly  lighted?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  thev  were  poorly  lighted. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  lights  had  tney  ? — A.  Lamps. 

Q.  About  what  candlepower? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  what  candle- 
power  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  calling  of  the  rolls  as  to 
whether  thev  were  concluded  before  the  firing  ceased,  or  were  you 
asking  simpfy  so  you  might  have  it  in  sworn  form  ? — A,  I  was  simply 
asking  for  it  in  sworn  form.  Some  of  the  people  had  testified  about 
having  heard  the  rolls  called,  or  had  told  me. 

Q.  And  about  the  shells,  you  wanted  the  information,  I  suppose, 
among  other  reasonSj  because  you  had  not  given  any  special  attention 
to  the  shells? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  were  guilty  because  of 
what  was  told  you  by  the  citizens? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  rely  upon  the  shells  except  only  as  they  were 
confirmatory? — ^A.  That  is  all.  I  did  not  rely  on  them  at  all  in  my 
original  investigation. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  to  them  to  amount  to  anything? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  did  not  ask  Captain  Macklin  anything 
about  the  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
but  I  am  certain  that  he  never  told  me  anything  about  having  found 
the  shells. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Captain  Macklin  made  a  report  to  Major 
Penrose  immediately  after  he  found  those  shells,  if  he  did  find 
them^ — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  learned  that  afterwards,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  the  time? — A.  I  did  not  know  it 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  any  of  the  officers  disputed  the  guilt 
of  the  men — denied  the  guilt  of  the  men — and  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  none  of  them  did. — A.  None  of  them  did. 

Q.  The  only  approach  to  that  was  on  the  part  of  Captain  Lyon, 
who  said  he  did  not  think  any  of  his  men  were  guilty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  any  of  his  men  were  guilty  of  it  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  see  any  direct  evidence  pointing  to  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany any  more  than  to  that  of  the  others. 

Q.  You  saw  no  proof  that  Company  D  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
at  all  ? — ^A.  Nothing  direct. 

Q.  Did  his  statement  that  he  was  satisfied  that  none  of  his  men 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  have  any  influence  with  you? — ^A.  It  had 
some  influence  with  me,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Did  that  help  you  to  the  conclusion  that  Company  C  was  prin- 
cipally guilty  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  seem  to  think  that  Company  B  was  so  liable  to  be 
guilty  as  Company  C,  did  you  ? — A.  Well,  I'  knew — at  least  I  was 
sure — that  those  shots  came  from  the  porch  of  Company  B. 

Q.  You  were  sure  of  that,  after  you  looked  through  tne  grooves? — 
A.  Oh,  judging  from  cause  to  effect,  I  thought  C  Company  was 
probably  the  most  guilty. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  more  liable  to  be? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more 
liable  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  think  there  were  a  number  of  men  from  each  of  these 
companies,  or  did  you  think  they  were  men  in  the  same  company  i — 
A.  My  belief  was  that  men  of  aE  the  companies  had  more  or  less  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  all  guilty? — A.  Although  I  thought 
more  men  of  C  Company  were  in  it  than  any  other,  simply  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  given. 

Q,  You  thought  the  probability  was  stronger? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  proof? — ^A.  There  was  no  proof.  There  was  no 
proof  against  any  company. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Major  Penrose  and  all  the  officers  told  you 
they  did  not  believe  their  men  were  guilty  at  all,  until  Mayor  Con>be 
made  the  charge  the  following  morning,  and  they  brought  the 
shells? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  very  true.  During  the  progress  of  the 
shooting,  and  afterwards  that  night,  they  all  thought  they  were  \yeing 
fired  on  from  the  town. 

Q.  They  had  no  idea  that  their  men  were  engaged  in  it? — A.  No; 
at  first  they  had  no  idea  that  their  men  were  doing  the  shooting. 

Q.  And  you  became  satisfied  that  they  were  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  was  claimed  that  their  men  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — 
A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  They  jumped  to  tiie  conclusion,  did  they  not,  that  the  citizens 
had  broken  out  in  a  hostile  way  on  account  of  the  Evans  incident 
and  some  other  matters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  thought. 

Q.  You  found  that  the  people  in  the  town  were  very  greatly  ex- 
cited ? — A.  Yes,  sir;'  they  were. 
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•  Q.That  day  before  the  firing,  on  Monday  the  13th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Evans  incident  was  on  Sunday  evening,  the  12th,  was  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Ajid  all  day  Monday  there  was  great  excitement  among  the 
people  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  results  of  your  investigation  of  the  subject? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  in  a  rather  inflamed  state 
of  mind,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

Q.  And  did  you  hear  them  theatening  to  do  things  to  punish  that 
kind  of  an  outrage  ? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  that  Mr.  Cowen 
wanted  to  do  something. 

Q.  Mr.  Cowen  was  very  anxious  to  do  something.  Was  not  Mr. 
Billingsley  also  very  anxious  to  do  sojnething — ^Mr.  Billingsley,  the 
milkman,  who  has  a  dairy  out  near  town? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  him  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Cowen  is  the  only 
one  that  I  heard  anything  about. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  that  Mr.  Billingsley  went  into  Crixwell's 
saloon  when  Captain  Lyon  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  Captain 
Macklin  were  in  there  getting  some  drinks  and  made  some  inquiry  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  hear  that. 

Q.  You  did  hear  that  ? — A.  I  had  forgotten,  but  that  was  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  That  showed  a  great  deal  of  ugly  temper,  as  the  story  came 
to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  came  to  me.  I  had  forgotten  what  the 
man's  name  was. 

Q.  And  you  had  heard  a  number  of  other  just  such  things,  hadn't 
you? — A.  I  only  remember  those  two  just  now.  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  others,  but  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  heard  that  the  mayor,  Doctor  Combe,  and  Mr.  Evans  came 
up  to  the  post  and  had  an  interview  with  Major  Penrose  about  5.30 
©clock  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  requested  the  Major  to  kefsp 
his  men  in  after  8  o'clock,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  that  Mayor' Combe  told  the  Major  if  he  did  not 
keep  his  men  in,  he,  as  mayor,  would  not  be  responsible  for  their 
lives,  did  vou  not? — A.  I  did  not  hear  that 

Q.  Or  for  their  safety? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that?^A.  I  know  that  he  wanted  him  to 
keep  them  in,  but  what  further  remarks  he  may  have  made,  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  his  advice  was  not  followed,  I  do  not  re- 
member it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  warned  Major  Penrose  that  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  men  in  there  might  be  trouble  for  them? — A.  I  don't 
remember  what  was  said ;  it  is  possible  he  may  have  said  something 
of  that  kind,  but  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  he  did  advise  him  to 
keep  his  men  in. 

By  the  Chairman'  : 

Q,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  copy  of  the  documents 
sent  to  Senator  Culberson.  Do  you  know  where  your  copy  is? — 
A.  No,  sir.  That  copy  was  sent  to  Senator  Culberson ;  at  least  I  think 
so.    Mr.  Purdy  had  it.    I  never  had  it  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  full  report  from  somebody? — A.  It 
was  the  grand  jury  report,  I  think,  with  all  the  sworn  evidence. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Major,  if  these  suns  were  fired  that  night  in  the  way  you 
think  they  were,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  clean  them  berore 
they  were  inspected  in  the  morning  in  order  that  they  might  pass 
inspection,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  good  officers,  are  they  not,  in  that  battalion? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  perfectly  honorable,  reliable,  truthful 
men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  All  of  them — ^Major  Penrose,  Captain  Macklin,  Captain  Lyon, 
Lieutenant  Grier,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? — A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  criticism  that  you  make  of  Lieutenant  Lawrason  is 
that  he  is  an  inexperienced  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  But  he  was  a  very  capable  officer,  was  he  not,  notwithstanding 
that? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  he  was  capable,  because  of  his  inexpe- 
rience. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  graduate  of  the  Militarv  Academy  at  West 
Point? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had  only  been  out  about  a  year,  I  think — 
a  little  over  a  year. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  two  or  three  years;  but  was  he  not  a  good 
commander  of  his  company? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he  knew  enou^  or 
had  had  experience  enough  to  be  a  good  commander. 

Q.  He  was  a  truthful  man  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  testifying  before  the  military  staff  you 
said  that  these  men  could  have  cleaned  their  gims  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  I  believe  was  the  expression,  or  whife  they  were  running 
back  to  the  fort.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  could  have  cleai»e.. 
those  rifles  so  that  they  would  stand  inspection  in  so  brief  a  time  as 
you  have  thus  indicated? — A.  I  believe  they  could  have  done  it  in 
two  or  three  minutes  if  they  had  made  preparations,  as  they  probably 
would  have  done. 

Q.  You  think  they  could  dean  their  rifles  in  three  or  four  min- 
utes?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  could? — ^A.  If  they  had  made  preparation 
beforehand,  which  they  would  if  they  anticipated  what  they  were 
going  to  do. 

Q.  What  preparation  would  they  make? — A.  They  would  have  to 
have  the  thong  and  brush  in  their  pockets,  and  they  would  have  to 
have  an  oiled  rag  prepared. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  thong  and  brush  would  be  sufficient  to  clean 
those  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  of  itself.  I  think  it  would  with  the 
oiled  rag. 

Q.  "With  the  oiled  rag,  just  fastening  the  oiled  rag  on  the  thong 
and  pulling  it  through  you  think  that  would  dean  Qie  bore  of  the 
gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  clean  the  chamber? — ^A.  They  might 
possibly  have  to  use  a  dry  rag  afterwards. 

Q.  As  to  the  bore? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  about  the  chamber  of  the  gun? — ^A.  There  is  very 
little  powder  stain  in  the  chamber  from  firing  the  gun  a  few  times. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  cleaned  these  guns? — A.  I  never  have.  I  only 
know  from  what  I  have  been  told. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  served  in  the  line  since  these  guns  have  been 
issued? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  been  told  the  powder  stain  is  very 
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much  less  in  the  chamber  than  in  the  old  rifle.  I  only  know  about 
cleaning  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  just  what  people  have  told  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  guns  of  this  kind  could  be  cleaned  so  easily 
after  firing? — A.  Quite  a  number  of  officers  have  told  me  that — ^I 
don't  remember  who. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  private  soldiers,  who  carry 
these  guns  and  have  to  be  responsible  for  them  when  they  are  in- 
spected, to  dean  their  guns? — ^A.  I  only  know  from  what  I  have 
been  told,  that  is  all. 

Q.  "What  is  that? — ^A.  Well,  that  they  can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  These  private  soldiers  can,  you  think,  in  four  or  five  minutes  ? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  any  soldier  can,  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it,  in  less 
than  five  minutes. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  here  from  soldiers,  both 
white  and  colored,  to  the  effect  that  it  takes  anywhere  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes  to  clean  it  so  it  will  pass  inspection? — ^A.  I  think 
that  is  nonsense.  I  have  had  old  officers  tell  me  it  can  be  done  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  and  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  actual 
test.  There  are  soldiers  out  here  at  Fort  Myer  and  also  at  Wash- 
ington Barracks,  I  think. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  want  to  change  your  statement  in  that  respect? — •■ 
A.  I  certainly  do  not,  sir ;  I  am  certain  that  I  am  right. 

Q.  That  they  could  be  cleaned  in  less  than  five  minutes  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  any  rifle,  if  it  was  cleaned  before  firing  a  dozen  shots, 
can  be  cleaned  in  less  than  five  minutes  by  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  based  on  what? — ^A.  Based  on  what  I  have  been  told 
by  officers  who  know. 

Q.  Not  based  on  your  personal  experience? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 
based  on  personal  experience. 

Q.  Nor  on  personal  observation? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  But  just  on  hearsay? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  of  that  mipression  when  you  made  your  report? — 
A-  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  made  my  inquiries  when  I  made  my  report. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  these  guns  after  having  been 
fired  could  not  be  cleaned  in  the  dark  at  all,  with  any  assurance  that 
they  were  thoroughly  clean,  would  that  have  any  effect  on  your 
opinion? — A.  If  it  could  be  proved 

Q.  Yes;  that  on  account  oi  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the 
chamber  of  the  gun  to  get  it  thoroughly  clean,  so  it  will  pass  an 
inspection,  such  as  the  guns  were  subjected  to  the  next  morning, 
if  you  became  satisfied  that  that  could  not  be  done  in  the  dark  at 
all,  would  that  have  any  effect  on  your  opinion? — ^A.  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  You  think  it  would? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  has  been  testified  to. 

Senator  Wabneb.  We  had  better  wait  until  we  see  what  the  tes- 
timony is. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  stating  a  supposititious  case.  I  suppose 
I  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

The  Chaibman.  You  put  that  as  a  question! 
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By  Senator  Frazibs: 

Q.  Have  you  been  satisfied  that  a  gun  out  of  which  a  few  shots 
have  been  nred  could  not  be  cleaned  in  the  dark? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  satisfied  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
I  have  simply  accepted  the  supposition  in  answering  the  question. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 
Q.  But  have  you  ever  seen  the  attempt  made  to  clean  one? — ^A.  No^ 
sir;  I  never  have. 

By  Senator  Forakee: 

Q.  In  your  report  you  found  some  fault  with  the  way  Major 
Penrose  proceeded,  in  rerard  to  his  efforts  to  find  out  the  guilty  par- 
ties, did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  thought  he  ought  to  have  arrested  certain  men  and 
subjected  them  to  coercive  measures.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? — 
A.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  arrested  the  sentinel  on  No.  2,  and 
that  he  should  have  arrested  that  scavenger,  Tamayo,  and  placed 
them  in  close  confinement,  and  by  threats  and  promises,  and  so  forth, 
methods  that  are  usually  used  in  such  cases,  have  tried  to  make  them 
tell  the  trutii. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  had  arrested  the  scavenger,  Tamayo,  on  what  ground 
would  he  have  held  him  in  custody  ?  W  as  he  not  a  ciAalian  ? — A.  He 
could  have  held  him.  of  course,  only  until  the  civil  authorities  could 
reach  him,  and  then  ne  could  have  turned  him  over  to  them,  and  they 
could  have  used  the  same  measures. 

Q.  Did  you  not  call  the  attention  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
Tamayo? — A.  I  did.  I  recommended  to  the  district  attorney  that 
that  man  be  arrested  and  put  in  jail  there. 

.  Q.  And  he  did  not  do  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  do  it.    I  do  not 
know  why. 

Q.  Did  he  state  why  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  tell  me  why. 

Q.  Was  it  not  because  he  became  satisfied,  when  he  investigated  the 
matter,  that  the  man  was  not  guilty? — A.  I  don't  know  what  his 
reason  was,  but  by  the  time  I  got  there  it  would  have  done  no  good 
to  arrest  the  man  anj'how,  in  my  opinion,  because  I  think  he  had  been 
worked  upon,  that  he  had  been  influenced. 

Q.  Who  had  been  worked  upon  ? — A.  That  Tamayo  had. 

Q.  You  think  he  liad  been  worked  upon  by  whom? — A.  By  the 
soldiers. 

Q.  You  think  the  soldiers  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  soldiers? — A.  The  guilty  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  any  different  story  when  you  got  there,  from  what 
he  had  been  telling  Major  Penrose  before? — A.  I  heard  that  his 
evidence  before  the  court-martial  was  very  conflicting.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was,  but  I  heard 

Q.  You  have  been  told  that  his  evidence  before  the  court-martial 
was  conflicting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  his  evidence  before  the  court-martial  was 
conflicting? — A.  I  think  the  judge-advocate  told  me. 

Q.  Captain  Hay? — A.  Captain  Hay;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Hay  was  disappointed  in  his  evidence,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Captain  Hay  and  the  assistant  judge-advocate  or  counsel,  I  think, 
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am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  inspected  them  at  the  first 
streak  of  light. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  first  streak  of  light,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough,  along  about  immediately  after  sunrise,  probably?— 
A.  Of  course  they  all  said  they  did,  and  there  are  a  eooa  many  defi- 
nitions as  to  what  is  light.  I  don't  really  know  as  to  how  light  it  was 
when  they  inspected  mem. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  of 
the  officers  about  inspecting  their  companies'  guns? — A.  I  have  not 

Q.  And  you  have  not  any  doubt  in  your  mind  but  that  they  found 
all  the  guns  clean,  have  you? — A.  I  remember  reading  somewhere 
or  other  that  Mr.  Lawrason  said  that  some  of  the  guns  in  nis  company 
were  not  perfectly  clean,  but  I  don't  know  what  the  final  conclusion 
about  that  was. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  on  inspection  to  find  some  guns  in 
any  company  that  will  not  be  so  perfectly  clean  that  they  will  be 
accepted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  may  nave  been  unclean  for  some  other 
reason  than  firing. 

Q.  Whatever  Mr.  Lawrason  said,  you  would  believe  him  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  thoroughly. 

Q.  Or  Major  Penrose,  or  Captain  Lyon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Lieutenant  Grier? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  or  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  the  officers  were  doing  all  they  could,  were  they  not,  in 
your  opinion? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  doing  everything  that  was 
possible. 

Q.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  condusion  from  seeing  these  shells 
and  clips  that  some  of  their  men  had  done  it,  although  they  were  ■ 
loath  to  reach  that  conclusion,  they  went  to  work  upon  that  theory?— 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  was  simply  a  question  with  you  and  with  them  and  with 
everybody  else  which  ones  were  the  guilty  ones? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  all  they  could  do,  so  far  as  you  observed?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Finally  twelve  of  the  soldiers  were  arrested,  were  they  not?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  opinion  as  to  their  guilt  at  that  time, 
whether  there  was  any  testimony  to  justifj^  arresting  them?— 
A.  ITiere  was  no  direct  testimony  implicating  any  of  them. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is,  any  particular  one? — A.  Any  particular  one;  yes,  ?ir. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 
Q.  But  simply  that  some  of  them  must  be  guilty  on  the  general 
count? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  evidence  against  them? — A.  No  evidence  that 
would  go  before  a  court. 
Q.  ^d  you  said  so  to  the  authorities? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  As  to  any   particular  one? — A.  As  to  any  particular  ones. 
That  would  refer  to  the  whole  battalion. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  spoke  about  it  being  the  duty  of  the  Major  to  use  the 
sweating  process.    What  did  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Well,  I  meant 
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by  that  to  put  these  men  in  solitary  tsbnfinement,  and  if  necessary  to . 
put  them  on  bread  and  water  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  use  any  torture  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  apply  the  water  cure? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Nor  anything  like  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  such  idea  at  all. 
I  did  not  understand  thoroughly  what  the  sweating  process  was 
when  I  made  use  of  the  expression. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  violation  of  the  regulations,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Resorting  to  the  sweating  process  implies  that,  does  it  not?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that,  however,  and  I  so  testified  before 
the  court-martial. 

Q.  An  officer  resorting  to  the  sweating  process  would  be  liable  to 
court-martial  himself,  would  he  not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would. 

Q.  And  be  dismissed  the  service  for  it,  would  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  a  result  of  all  that  investigation,  reported  that  unless 
somebody  brought  forth  the  guilty  people,  that  the  whole  battalion 
should  M  discharged,  without  honor,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  question. 

Q.  I  refer  to  page  597  of  the  court-martial  proceedings,  where 
your  report  in  printed.    You  made  this  recommendation: 

If  satisfactory  evidence  concerning  Identity  of  the  criminals  does  not  come 
from  memtiers  of  the  battalion  before  a  certain  date,  to  be  fixed  by  the  War 
Department.  I  recommend  that  all  enlisted  men  of  the  three  companies  present 
on  the  night  of  August  13  be  discharged  the  service  and  debarred  from  re- 
enlistment  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recommended  that. 

Q.  Did  that  originate  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  suggested  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  you? — ^A.  Nobody. 

Q.  It  just  originated  in  your  own  mind? — A.  It  originated  in  my 
own  mind ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  confer  with  anybody  before  you  made  your  recom- 
mendation?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  it  not  seem  to  you  like  a  very  harsh  corrective  measure  to 
discharge  167  men  when  only  9  to  15,  according  to  your  own  theory 
of  the  case,  were  implicated  in  the  firing? — A.  It  certainly  seemed 
a  very  hard  tMng  to  me.  I  looked  at  it,  however,  not  entirely  or  not 
really  so  much  a  matter  of  punishment  as  it  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection to  communities.  I  considered  that  those  men  were  a  dan- 
gerous lot  of  men  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  other  place,  and  prob- 
ably do  the  same  thing  again;  and  while  I  was  sure  that  it  would 
work  a  hardship  on  a  few  of  them,  I  considered  that  for  the  ulti- 
mate good  to  the  community,  to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  better 
that  tney  be  discharged. 

Q.  Would  it  not  work  hardship  on  most  of  them? — ^A.  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  men  know  who  did  that  to-day. 

Q.  That  they  know  ? — ^A.  That  they  knew  it  within  a  week  after- 
wards. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  anybody  knew  it  except  only  thoi5e 
who  participated  in  it? — A.  I  know  itibecause  I  know  soldiers. 

Q.  Oh,  you  infer,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  soldiers.  I  know 
when  a  man  commits  a  crime  in  a  company  that  the  men  all  know  it. 
They  are  bound  to  find  it  out.    . 
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Q.  You  have  no  positive  prbof  of  anything? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
no  positive  proof  or  anything. 

Q.  You  simply  reason  it  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  as  morally  cer- 
tain that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  battalion  know  who  com- 
mitted that  crime  as  I  am  that  I  am  sitting  here. 

Q.  You  think  they  did? — A.  From  my  knowledge  of  soldiers. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  way  you  reach  that  conclusion? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  only  way. 

Q.  And  you  think  a  conclusion  arrived  at  in  that  way  is  a  just 
basis  on  which  to  discharge  167  men? — A.  If  you  consider  that  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  the  proper  rule,  I  do,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Q.  There  were  some  pretty  good  soldiers  in  that  battalion? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  one  of  them  had  served  twenty -six  years 
without  being  ever  reprimanded? — A.  That  is  Sergeant  feanders,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Without  ever  being  reprimanded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  an  extraordinary  record,  isn't  it? — ^A.  It  is  a  good 
record. 

Q.  Is  there  another  like  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  American 
Army  from  the  day  of  George  Washington  down  to  this  time? — 
A.  Well,  Senator,  you  have  got  to  take  the  Sergeant's  word  for  it 
that  he  was  never  reprimanded.  He  never  received  any  punishment, 
possibly,  and  there  are  a  great  many  soldiers  in  the  Army  who  have 
served  thirty  years  and  b^n  retired  who  have  never  undergone  pun- 
ishment of  any  kind,  and  who  might  say  really  that  they  never  had 
been  reprimanded,  f(jr  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that  men 
serve  thirty  years  without  being  punished  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  there  are  quite  a  number 
who  have  served  that  length  of  time,  as  well  as  Sergeant  Sanders,  al- 
though his  service  has  been  exceptionally  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  these  noncommissioned  officers  have 
equally  good  records? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  have  excellent 
recor(^,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Ajid  they  were  men  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  their 
company  commanders? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  As  truthful  men  as  well  as  good  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
truthful  men;  and  I  would  believe  them  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances as  quickly  as  I  would  any  other  soldier. 

Q.  Now  these  soldiers  took  a  great  deal  of  pride,  did  they  not,  in 
the  good  name  of  their  companies,  their  battalion,  and  their  regi- 
ment?— A.  They  certainly  ought  to. 

Q.  Well,  they  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  tliey  did  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  as  I  have 
said  in  my  report,  this  was  not  a  usual  circumstance,  as  this  matter 
was  racial,  and  it  was  external  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  discipline. 


Q.  It  was  because  it  was  racial  that  you  think  the  circumstances 
are  out  of  the  ordinary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  cause  of 

the  whole  business. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  before  the  staff,  or  some  other  place,  yoo 

spoke  as  though  there  was  a  change  in  the  character  of  color^  sol- 
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diera  of  late,  as  compared  with  those  of  previous  vears.  Do  you 
remember  that? — ^A.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  dis<ypirne  among  them 
was  as  good  as  it  was  in  former  years.  That  is  due  to  the  modern 
methods  of  discipline. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  something  the  soldiers  are  responsible  for.  or  that 
the  officers  are  responsible  for? — A.  No,  sir;  neither  the  soldiers  nor 
the  officers,  but  is  due  to  the  system. 

Q.  That  is  something  that  would  not  affect  the  truthfulness  of  the 
soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  if  this  was  due  to  racial  differences,  would  not  that  affect 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  when  they  would  come  to  testify  about  the 
trouble  between  them? — ^A.  It  might  possibly,  if  it  were  whites 
against  blacks. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  case  here  in  a  certain  sense? — ;A.  "Well,  it  was 
the  exact  contrary — that  is,  it  was  blacks  against  whites. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  white  against  black  and  black 
against  white? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is,  in  respect  to  crime  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  think  that  the  colored  race  feels  that  it  is 
oppress^,  feels  that  it  has  not  its  proper  station  in  the  community, 
both  as  regards  its  political  and  its  social  status,  and  that  that  fact 
works  on  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  ill 
feeling  against  white  people,  and  makes  the  colored  people  stand  to- 
gether when  any  trouole  occurs.  Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all 
as  being  against  the  colored  people,  because  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  they  £ould  be  in  such  a  situation,  but  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  no  prejudice  whatever  against  the  colored  people  as 
suda  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  have  stated  that  before.  Still  in  this  case, 
somehow  or  other,  although  all  these  men  deny  any  participation  in 
this  shooting,  and  bring  forward  this  proof  to  which  I  have  referred, 
about  their  guns  being  clean  when  inspected,  and  that  they  had  all 
their  cartridges,  notwithstanding  all  that,  you  outweigh  their  testi- 
mony with  that  which  you  have  heard  from  the  citizens  of  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  was 
positive.  A  great  many  of  them  saw  colored  men  doing  the  shooting, 
or  heard  their  voices. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  effort  to  see  how  far,  of  a  dark  night, 
you  can  recognize  a  man,  can  tell  if  he  is  a  colored  man  or  a  white 
man,  when  there  is  no  artificial  light? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not 

Eretend  to  know  whether  all  that  evidence  as  given  was  correct.  That 
as  got  to  be  determined  by  somebody  else,  but  there  was  no  test 
made  about  it  when  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  testimony  that  was  given  before  the 
court-martial  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  I  heard  it  before. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  Lieutenant  Blyth  and 
Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  and  Lieutenant  Harbold? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not.    I  only  read  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  And  Colonel  Stucke,  the  engineer — ^you  are  familiar  with  what 
it  was? — A.  1  know  that  their  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  sol- 
diers could  not  be  seen  under  certain  circumstances. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  certain  experiments  they  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  could  not  tell,  even  at  a  very  short  distance,  whether 
a  man  was  a  white  man  or  a  black  man  at  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  hev  that  they  put  them  in  a  ditch? — A.  The  only 
thing  that  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  matter, 
ftnd  I  do  not  know  what  the  real  testimony  was. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  You  have  never  experimented  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir  1 1  never  have. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  one  of  these  citizens,  take  the 
case  of  Mr.  Kendall,  an  old  gentleman.  I  believe,  72  years  old,  up  in 
the  second  story  of  the  telegraph  office  Duilding,  with  one  eye  entirely 
blind  and  the  other  so  weak  in  vision  that  he  has  to  wear  glasses — 
you  don't  know  whether  he  could  look  up  the  wall  there  at  a  distance 
of  something  like  100  feet  and  see  men  getting  over  the  wall  and  tell 
who  they  were  of  a  dark  night,  and  no  lamps  about? — ^A.  The  dis- 
tance he  was  from  those  men  was  not  that  far,  hardly,  as  I  remember 
it.    It  would  only  be  about  40  or  50  feet. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  his  testimony,  it  was  farther,  as  I  recollect 
it,  but  let  it  be  40  or  50  feet. — A.  From  what  he  told  me  those  men 
were  right  along  here  somewhere  [indicating  on  the  map]. 

By  Senator  IjOdoe  : 
Q.  Were  there  not  lights  at  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were 
lights  at  the  gate. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  much  of  a  light  is  there  at  the  gate  ? — A.  Not  much  of  a 
light.  ' 

Q.  It  is  a  very  weak  light,  isn't  it? — A.  A  lamplight. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  throw  a  ray  of  light  at  night? — A.  I  suppose 
it  would  throw  a  ray  so  that  you  could  tell  a  man  s  color,  possibly  25 
or  30  feet,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  Would  it  throw  it  farther  than  20  feet?— A-  I  could  not  tell;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Unless  he  would  be  within  the  sphere  of  it,  over  which  it  would 
throw  its  light,  it  would  not  do  any  good  at  all,  would  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q,  So  that  if  a  man  were  at  a  distance  of  50  or  60  feet  up  the  wall 
from  the  gate,  that  light  would  not  help  any,  would  it? — A.  I  am 
not  positive  About  that.  There  may  have  been  lights  inside  the  gate, 
but  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  As  it  would  be  with  him  so  it  would  be  with  every  other  wit- 
ness that  testified,  would  it  not? — A,  I  can  not  say  positively. 

Q.  Assuming  that  somebody  did  that  shooting,  about  which  there 
is  no  controversy,  and  that  they  were  men,  ana  that  they  had  guns 
and  had  clothes  and  had  hats  or  caps  on,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
put  on  their  heads,  and  that  it  is  solely  a  question,  as  this  is,  of  iden- 
tity, do  you  think  a  man  could  tell  in  a  dark  night,  such  as  you  learned 
that  night  was,  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  feet  away,  what  kind  of 
clothes  a  man  was  wearing? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  could  or 
not;  but  under  the  circumstances,  where  there  were  lights  at  the  street 
comers,  it  may  have  been  very  possible  for  them  to  determine  the 
khaki  color. 

Q.  The  question  of  light  would  cut  a  very  important  figure  with 
you  in  determining  the  question  of  identity? — ^A.  I  think  it  would; 
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but  really  there  were  so  many  people  who  testified  to  practically  the 
same  thing,  as  far  as  distances  were  concerned 

Q.  You  went  all  the  way  along  that  alley,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  not  an  artificial  light  along  it,  is  there? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  is  at  all. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  artificial  light  along  Fifteenth  street? — 
A.  There  was  light  from  the  houses.  There  was  a  light  in  the  Cowen 
house  and  there  were  lights  in  the  hotel  which  shone  out  in  the  street. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  lamps  outside.  There  were  none  in 
that  alley  ? — A.  There  were  no  lights  in  that  alley ;  no  lamps. 

Q.  And  this  was  at  midnight,  when,  except  in  hotels,  people  would 
generally  be  in  their  beds  and  asleep  and  lights  out. 

By  Senator  BtrLKELEv: 
Q.  There  were  no  lights  on  the  garrison  road,  except  at  the  gate  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  were. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  those  lights  at  the  gate  lighted  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  think  only  one,  over  the  little  gate.  There 
are  two  gates,  one  for  pedestrians  and  one  for  carriages,  and  there 
is  a  place  for  a  lamp  above  the  middle  of  the  gate  for  carriages, 
but  I  don't  think  there  was  any  light  in  it.  As  1  remember,  it  was 
out  of  order ;  there  was  something  the  matter  with  it. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  picture  I  now  show  you,  No.  14 
of  the  Purdy  testimony,  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  gate. — That  is  the  gate  for  pedestrians. 

Q.  That  is  the  small  ^te? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  large  gate  is  farther  west,  down  towards  the  river? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "This  gate  is  about  how  wide  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  it  was  4  or  5 
feet  wide. 

Q.  And  there  is  one  lamp  over  that,  isn't  there  ? — A.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  right  there. 

Q.  That  shows  over  the  top  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  other,  here.  It  is  picture  No.  5. 
That  shows  both  gates,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  I  think 
there  were  places  for  lamps  on  both  those  posts,  but  I  don't  think 
there  were  any  lights  lighted  at  all  there  that  night. 

Q.  There  are  no  lights  there  at  all,  are  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  So  that  instead  of  being  two  lamps  at  the  gate,  one  on  either 
side  at  the  top  of  the  posts  of  the  big  gate,  there  was  only  one  lamp 
over  the  small  gate? — A.  There  was  only  one  lamp  over  the  small 
gate. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  was  when  you  arrived  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  pretty  positive  there  was  only  one  light. 

Q.  The  way  it  was  that  night,  and  that  was  a  small  lamp.  You 
don't  know  the  candlepower? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  about  Captain  McDonald.  I  only  want 
to  ask  you  one  question  about  him.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not  think  he  was  a  very  discreet  man. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  practically  conducted  the  investigation  that  was  made  by 
the  citizens'  committee,  didn't  he? — A.  He  only  conducted  that  part 
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of  it  which  was  begun  after  I  arrived  there,  and  which  took  place  in 
the  post  administration  building.  He  questioned  a  number  of  sol- 
diers; that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  That  is  the  part  he  took  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    He  did  not  do  any  of 
the  investigating  m  town  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  was  a  detective  as  well  as  a  ranger  t — ^A.  As  well  as  a 
ranger;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  somewhere  in  your  report  that  he  practically 
conducted  that  examination? — A.  I  said  that  he  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation which  Major  Penrose  invited. 

Q.  Oh,  yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  that  what  you  term  the  investigation  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee ? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  that  was  entirely  different 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  That  was  an  examination  of  the  soldiers  who  were  arrested 
down  in  the  barracks? — A.  Captain  McDonald  only  questioned  a 
very  few  soldiers.  He  questioned  one  in  particular  that  I  remember, 
whose  hat  had  been  found  down  in  town. 

Q.  A  cap? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  questioned  one  or  two  others,  a 
man  who  had  a  saloon  over  in  the  tenderloin.  I  don't  tiiink  he  ques- 
tioned over  four  or  five  men  altogether. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  was  Allison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  questioned  Miller,  of  Company  C? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  exam- 
ined hiip  also,  and  he  examined  Captain  Macklin — questioned  him. 

Q.  Did  he  develop  any  truth  of  any  kind  about  anything? — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  did  not  develop  anything  at  all. 

Q.  I  saw  it  stated  somewhere  in  the  papers  that  about  the  time 
the  Penrose  court-martial  was  in  progress  that  he  announced  that  if 
his  directions  had  been  followed,  the  guilty  soldiers  would  have  been 
punished  lone  ago,  or  something  to  that  effect.  You  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  would  justify  him  in  making  such  a  statement? — 
A.  No,*  sir ;  I  know  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  But  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  just  the  reverse  is  true? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  really  contributed  no  help  whatever  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  I  find  here,  page  103  of  Senate  Document  155,  what  I  was 
looking  for.  It  is  a  supplemental  report  made  by  Major  Blocksom 
to  The  Military  Secretary,  from  the  Inspector-General's  office,  Head- 
quarters Southwestern  Division,  Oklahoma  City,  September  23,  1906, 
in  which  you  use  this  language  about  Captain  McDonald: 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  accused  men  could  have  been  taken  awa,v 
witbout  discovery  by  civil  authorities  had  Major  Penrose  kept  secret  the 
instructions  In  the  telegrram.  Captain  McDonald  in  extremely  shrewd,  and  was 
Intensely  suspicions  and  vindictive  In  the  matter.  He  showed  distrust  and  dis- 
like toward  the  officers  ot  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  every  word  said  and 
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every  move  made    He  possessed  great  influence  over  the  lower  claaees  tn 
Browusville  and  vicinUy. 

That  is  true,  is  it? — ^A.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  had  that  impression  then? — A.  And  I  have  it  now. 

Q.  So  you  think  we  could  not  get  any  information  from  him  that 
would  be  valuable  if  we  were  to  bring  him  here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  he  knows  anything  that 
will  lead  to  any  elucidation  of  the  question  whatever.  That  is  my 
opinion  only. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  suggestion  and  by  what  authority  Mr. 
Leckie  was  sent  down  there  to  Brownsville  to  make  an  examination 
after  you  had  made  yours? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  authorized? — A.  It  yvas  authorized  by  the  department 
commander.  I  think  the  original  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent 
down  there  was  something  else.  I  think  he  was  sent  down  there  to 
look  up  the  matter  of  an  outlet  for  the  lagoon  there,  fixing  a  sluice- 
way. 

Q.  And  he  just  volunteered  this? — ^A.  Whatever  instructions  he 
was  given  about  the  matter  I  think  were  in  addition  to  those;  but 
I  don't  know  whether  they  were  given  him  officially  or  not ;  that  is, 
on  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  directed  to  go  there  and  make 
an  investigation  ? — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Who  gave  him  that  authority? — A.  He  was  ordered  by  the  de- 
partment commander  to  go  down  there,  but  I  think  the  ostensible 
purpose  was  to  look  after  this  sluiceway  into  that  lagoon.  ^Thether 
the  department  commander  gave  him  further  or«5ers  or  not,  or 
whether  he  volunteered  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Major  Penrose,  I 
have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  written  instructions  given  him  to  go  and  inves- 
tigate?— A.  I  do  not  believe  there  were. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  record  shows  how  he  came  to  go.  He  was 
ordered  to  go  there. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  he  was  ordered  there^  but  the  record 
does  not  show  that  he  was  ordered  there  to  make  an  investigation. 

Senator  Foraker.  His  testimony  was  that  he  went  there  about  the 
lagoon,  and  afterwards  he  was  ordered  to  go  back  there. 

Senator  Foster.  Were  his  orders  written  or  verbal? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  don't  know. 

The  Witness.  The  fact  with  regard  to  that  groove  was  that  Mr. 
Leckie  made  that  remark,  .that  it  could  not  have  come  from  there,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  certain  about  it,  so  J  could  be  certain  about  my  own 
statements. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  in  the  morning.  I  can  not 
conclude  with  you  to-night.  I  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  your 
statement  before  the  Penrose  court-martial,  at  page  642.  You  were 
asked: 

Q.  Wbat  did  you  mean,  then,  when  yon  said  "And  the  suspicions  circumstance 
about  It  la  that  that  was,  the  only  one  that  was  broken  oi>en,  and  this  was  that 
0  Oompanj?  " 
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That  was  the  question? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

If  It  had  been  ordered  broken  open,  doesn't  that  relieve  all  the  suspicion  of  It, 
really? — A.  At  the  time  I  Investigated  the  affair  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  the 
extent  of  the  culpability  of  C  Company,  but  on  thinking  of  It  afterwards,  and 
thinking  of  the  number  of  men  that  had  been  maltreated,  as  was  claimed,  and 
injured,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  C  Company  had  the  largest  part  in  the 
criminal  events. 

Are  you  still  of  the  opinion  or  not  that  C  Company  had  the  largest 
part? — A.  Only  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  fi^ven;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  modified  your  opinion.  I 
wanted  your  answer  now,  in  direct  response  to  the  statement  you 
made  beiore. — A.  I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  C  Company  had 
the  largest  part  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  still  think  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  called  your  attention  to  as  to  the 
kind  of  ammunition  the  company  had  and  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Macklin  that  they  had  no  other  kind  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  they 
could  get  ammunition  without  any  trouble. 

Q.  You  think  they  could  have  gotten  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  cuts  no  figure  with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it 
does. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
a  particle  of  difficulty  in  getting  whatever  ammunition  they  wanted. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  it?— A.  From  other  men,  or  when  they 
turned  in  anmiunition  they  would  reserve  some  for  future  use.  They 
always  do. 

Q.  The  ammunition  they  turned  in  at  Fort  Niobrara  was  Krag 
ammunition.  They  could  not  use  that,  could  they? — A.  No,  sir; 
but  they  had  had  target  practice. 

Q.  That  reminds  me— do  you  know  of  any  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  these  bullets  that  is  fired  out  of  a  Krae  cartridge 
and  one  that  is  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  cartridge? — ^A.  What  is 
the  difference  between  them? 

Q.  Is  there  any  diflerence  in  the  bullet  itself? — A.  When  I  was 
down  at  San  Antonio — I  can  not  tell  this  without  making  a  rather 
long  explanation  of  what  I  observed  when  I  was  down  at  San 
Antonio  making  the  investigation  there  with  Mr.  Purdy — there  was 
ammunition  brought  before  us,  and  I  there  saw  that  what  was  said 
to  be  the  Springfield  bullet  was  somewhat  sharper  at  the  nose  than 
what  was  said  to  be  the  Krag  bullet.  The  Krag  DuUet  also  had  three 
cannelures  around  the  base  of  it,  which  were  used,  I  think,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  lubricant  in.  The  bullets  otherwise  were  very 
mudi  alike.  There  was  some  little  difference  in  the  base  of  the 
bullet. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Krag  bullet  was  made  for  a  number  of 
years  without  any  cannelure  around  the  base? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
but  since  I  have  come  here  I  have  consulted  General  Crozier  on  the 
subject,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
bullets  as  they  are  at  present  manufactured. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  two  bullets  in  my  hand  and  tell 
me  whether  you  see  any  difference  at  all?  One  is  a  Krag  and  the 
other  is  a  Springfield.    I  will  ask  you  to  tell  which  is  which,  if  there 
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is  any  difference. — A.  There  is  very  little,  but  I  should  say  that  is  a 
Springfield. 

Q.  You  should  say  this  is  the  Springfield? — A.  I  should  say  that 
is  the  Springfield.  I  don't  know,  it  looks  to  me  a  little  bit  sharper, 
although  there  is  not  much  difference. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  the  Springfield? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  Krag,  isn't  it? — ^A.  That  is  the  Krag,  according  to 
that. 

Q-  And  this  is  the  Springfield  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  had  it  just  wrong. — A.  I  had  it  just  wrong. .  Those  really 
are  exactly  the  same,  that  is,  the  noses. 

Q.  Exactly  the  same,  and  are  they  not  made  in  the  same  mold 
precisely,  each  weighing  220  grains,  no  more  and  no  less? — A.  They 
both  weigh  the  same,  and  I  think  they  are  both  exactly  the  same  now. 

Q.  Well,  I  notice  that  you  testified  with  a  great  deal  of  positive- 
ness  that  there  was  a  difference. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  difference 
in  those  shown. 

Q.  But  now  you  do  not  see  any  difference  in  these? — A.  I  do  not 
see  any  difference  in  these. 

Q.  It  would  be  still  more  impossible,  would  it  not,  to  distinguish 
between  those  bullets  after  they  had  been  fired,  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  would  be  affected  if  they  went  into  any  obstruction,  in 
wood  or  brick  or  anything? — A.  I  don't  think  you  could  tell  at  all 
from  the  bullets. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  anything  at  all  about  it,  for  they  would  be 
disfigured  by  the  striking? — A.  1  should  like  to  say  that  when  I  was 
down  in  San  Antonio  that  time,  I  went  down  to  one  of  the  company 
quarters  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and 
asked  the  company  commander  to  let  me  see  the  Springfield  car- 
tridge and  the  Krag  cartridge,  and  he  showed  them  to  me,  and  the 
armorer  there  in  each  case  pulled  the  bullet  out  of  the  shell,  and  the 
Krag  bullet  had  these  cannelures  on  it. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  testimony,  and  I  guess  there  is  no  controversy 
about  that,  that  for  a  time  the  Krag  bullet  was  made  with  the  canne- 
lures, and  for  a  time  not,  so  that  the  Krag  bullet  may  or  may  not  have 
these  cannelures  when  you  find  it. — A.  I  know  that  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  says  that  they  are  exactly  the  same — precisely  the  same 
now. 

Q.  Precisely  the  same,  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  committee,  I  believe  that  I  will  suspend.  I  want  to  look  over 
the  Major's  testimony.  There  are  over  100  pages  of  it  in  the  printed 
record,  and  I  did  not  find  time  this  morning,  when  I  learned  the 
Major  was  going  on  the  stand,  to  read  it  all  oefore  he  came,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  the  rest  of  it. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  this  scavenger,  Tamayo, 
testified  that  when  the  firing  commenced  it  was  towards  the  fort  and 
he  heard  bullets  whizzing  over  his  head,  it  would  be  in  line  with 
your  theory,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Several  other 
men  told  me  that  they  heard  bullets,  too. 

Q.  Then  his  testimony  to  that  effect  would  be  in  accordance  with 
your. theory? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 
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Q.  And  to  that  extent,  at  least,  you  would  think  it  was  truthful, 
would  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  as  it  was  corroborated  by 
other  evidence. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  you  advanced, 
that  the  first  firing  was  towards  and  over  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  Major,  did  you  hear  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  soldiers 
while  you  were  there  that  they  had  any  objection  to  being  sent  to 
Brownsville  from  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  it 
from  the  soldiers  themselves  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  anybody  that  the  soldiers  objected  to 
going  there? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  that  I  did  hear  that  they  objected 
to  going  there.  I  did  hear  that  they  heard  that  protests  had  been 
made  against  their  being  sent  there. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
against  gomg  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  hear  objections  on  tJie  part  of  the  people  of  Brownsville 
to  their  coming  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  really  white  against  black  and  not  black  against 
white? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to  start  with. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  was  it  you  told  us  about  Louis  C!owen — ^is  he  the  man 
whose  house  was  shot  up  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  I  don't  think  he  does  much  of  any- 
thing. He  does  what  he  gets  a  chance  to  do.  I  think  he  was  a  clerk 
for  quite  a  while  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  and  was  in  there  when  I 
was  making  my  investigation,  I  think,  just  doing  a  sort  of  deputy 
countyderk  work. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  as  to  habits? — Al.  I  think  his  habits 
are  fairly  good.    I  did  not  hear  anything  against  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  or  anything  of  that  kind  while  yon 
were  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor, 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  talked  with  him  quite  a 
number  oi  times. 

Q.  How  did  he  talk  about  the  matter? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  very 
much  prejudiced  against  the  soldiers. 

Q.  The  talk  you  had  with  him  was  all  after  his  house  had  been 
fired  into  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  all  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  children  talking  to  the  sol- 
diers?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  or  somebody  else  tell  you  that  the  soldiers  had  been 
very  kind  to  his  children,  and  had  gotten  bait  for  them  to  go  fishing 
with,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Somebody  told  me  that,  but  it 
was  not  any  of  his  family. 

Q.  You  testified  to  that  somewhere,  didn't  you! — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member. I  don't  think  I  testified  to  that  I  think  somebody  else  has 
done  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  you  did,  but  I  have  seen  that  somewhere, 
though. — A.  I  think  somebody  else  testified  to  that  -I  have  heard 
what  it  was,  but  I  don't  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  That  is,  that  between  the  soldiers  and  the  children  there  were 
the  best  of  relations,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  evidence  of  that? — A.  I 
don't  know.    I  heard,  as  I  said  before,  that  somebody  had  said  that 
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his  children  talked  rudely  to  the  soldiers,  but  I  could  not  find  out  who 
it  was. 

Q.  You  could  not  find  anybody  who  was  willing  to  be  responsible 
for  that  statement  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  others  besides  Tamavo  UAd  you  that  they  heard 
bullets  going  over  the  post? — ^A.  I  think  two  of  the  hospital  corps 
men  told  me  that. 

Q.  Some  of  the  hospital  corps  men? — ^A.  And  possibly  the  ord- 
nance sergeant ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Those  bullets  were  heard  going  over  ? — A.  Over  the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  how  many  they  heard? — A-  I  think  one  or 
two,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  being  told  that  the  bullets  had  gone  over 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  we  will  suspend  here. — A.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  photograph  here.  No.  4,  showing  the  rear 
of  the  Miller  Hotel,  taken  in  the  alley  on  one  side  of  Thirteenth 
street.  Looking  up  that  alley  you  can  see  the  end  of  B  Company  bar- 
racks, and  I  think  you  can  see  that  it  extends  clear  up  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  is  B  Company  barracks? — ^A.  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  is  B  Company  barracks.    I  may  be  mistaken  about  that 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  small  houses  that  stands  at  the  rear^  close 
to  the  wall? — ^A.  No,  sir;  you  can  see  from  the  top  of  it  that  it  is  a 
big  house,  and  I  think  that  that  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Pen- 
rose court-martial,  if  you  have  a  record  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  other  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
We  have  not  looked  it  up. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  map  is  wrong. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  that  the  eastern  end  of  B  barracks  ought  to 
be  put  up  opposite  the  eastern  line  of  the  alley  extended? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  at  least  that  far  and,  I  think,  a  little  farther. 

Q.  According  to  the  photograph  you  call  attention  to,  it  extends 
to  only  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  alley,  does  it  not? — ^A.  No; 
I  think  it  goes  clear  to  the  end,  or  po.ssibly  a  little  farther. 

Q.  Let  us  look  and  see  if  we  can  agree  about  that.  You  say  that 
is  the  end  of  the  building  there  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  the  end. 

Q.  Right  opposite  the  middle ^A.  No ;  I  think  it  is  opposite  the 

eastern  end. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  the  eastern  end  of  the  barracks  that  you  see? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  all  that  is  mere  speculation. 

Saiator  Fobaker.  We  have  the  photograph  before  us,  and  I  object 
to  the  statement  going  into  the  record  mat  it  goes  beyond  the  alley, 
because  there  is  the  picture  itself,  and  it  shows  that  if  that  is  the  bar- 
racks at  all,  the  end  of  the  barracks  stops  short  of  the  east  line  of  the 
alley  extended. 

Senator  Warner.  The  photograph  is  already  in  evidence. 

By  Senator  Bulkelby  : 
Q.  If  this  theory  of  yours  and  the  testimony  that  you  have  given 
is  corroborated,  that  the  first  firing  was  over  the  fort,  over  the  bar- 
t«<^  into  the  reservation,  would  it  not  have  been  a  natural  supposi- 
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tion  of  the  officers  and  men  that  the  fort  was  being  fired  on  f — A.  Yes, 
sir:  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  they  acted  on  tliat  presumption? — ^A.  They  acted  on  that 
presuniption,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  do  jou  recall  that  the  testimony  of  Tamayo  in  the  Pen- 
rose court-martial  was  mainly  in  regard  to  these  bullets  and  to  his 
duties  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tnink  it  was,  although  I  do  not 
know  what  his  testimony  before  the  court  was.  I  only  read  some 
of  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  So  that  except  as  to  his  position  behind  the  barracks,  whether 
it  was  50  feet  nearer  or  50  feet  farther,  there  is  nothing  untruthful 
in  his  testimony,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  only  know  about  that 
from  what  the  judge-advocate  said. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  else  that  you  have  put  down  as  untruthful 
except  his  location? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know  that  was  the  only  un- 
truthful thing  that  I  know  of.  That  is,  I  will  not  even  say  it  was 
untruthful.    It  may  have  been  a  discrepancy. 

Q.  A  discrepancy  as  to  his  location  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  put  down  any  of  his  testimony 
as  truthful;  it  may  have  been  a  discrepancy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that, 
of  course,  mav  have  been  a  mistake  of  his  the  first  time. 

Q.  A  few  feet  either  way,  but  you  do  notput  it  down  as  untruth- 
ful, any  part  of  it  ? — A.  Except  that  I  do  believe  that  he  did  see  who 
did  that  shooting. 

Q.  But  this  first  shooting,  if  it  was  outside  and  he  was  inside,  he 
could  not  see  that,  could  he? — A.  The  first  shooting  was  inside. 

Q.  But  you  say  those  bullets  went  over  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  they  were  fired  from  the  inside  of  the  fence. 

Qi  I  thought  you  said  they  were  fired  from  outside,  at  the  gate?— 
A.  No;  they  were  fired  from  the  inside,  but  I  tliink  there  were  a  few 
of  them  fired  over  the  garrison. 

Q.  They  were  fired  over  the  garrison,  but  if  they  had  been  fired 
from  inside  they  could  not  fire  directly  over  the  barracks,  could 
they  ? — A.  They  could  fire  in  any  direction. 

Q.  They  could  fire  in  any  direction.  That  is  the  only  discrepancy 
in  his  testimony  that  you  refer  to.  is  it? — A.  Of  course  the  only  real 
deficiency  or  dishonesty  in  his  testimony,  as  I  believe,  was  the  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  see  anybody.  Of  course  there  was  that  dis- 
crepancy in  the  different  places  he  said  he  was.  It  may  have  been 
simply  a  mistake. 

Q,  What  you  regard  as  untruthful  in  his  testimony  is  his  statement 
that  he  did  not  see  anybody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  other  may  have  been 
a  perfectly  honest  mistake. 

Q.  A  difference  of  a  few  feet  in  his  location  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  his  hearing  the  bullets  would  agree  entirely  with  your 
theory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  fired  over  the  post  would  naturally  give  the  oflkers 
and  men  the  impression  that  the  post  was  being  fired  on? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Frazhb: 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  theory  of  yours,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was 
a  mere  theory  that  they  fired  the  shots  over  the  post. 

Q.  In  order  to  deceive  the  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  officers  and  men. 
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By  Senator  BtnLKELEY : 
Q.  But  you  think  they  did  fire  some  over  the  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  my  belief. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  singular  to  you  in  the  fact  that  the  women 
and  children  kept  off  the  streets  after  the  firing  and  before  the  sol- 
diers left,  and  then  came  out  on  the  streets  again  afterwards? — A.  It 
indicated  to  me  simply  that  they  believed  the  soldiers  had  done  the 
shooting  originally,  and  that  their  lives  were  in  danger  while  they 
were  there,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  proof  in  that  that  the  soldiers  did  do  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  There  was  no  absolute  proof  in  it;  no,  sir;  it  simply  showed 
what  the  general  feeling  in  the  town  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  quite  natural  that  after  such  a  shooting  affray  the 
women  and  children  should  keep  indoorsj  without  regard  to  whether 
the  soldiers  were  guilty  or  not? — ^A.  I  thmk  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration  

Q.  Somebody  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think 
when  you  take  into  consideration  in  connection  with  that  the  fact 
that  they  came  out  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  went  away,  that  that  showed 
what  their  opinion  was. 

Q.  That  snowed  what  their  opinion  was? — ^A.  That  they  thought 
the  soldiers  did  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  proof  in  that? — A.  No, 
sir;  no  proof  in  it;  simply  a  presumption. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Were  not  the  soldiers  confined  to  the  post  during  the  rest  of 
their  stay  there? — A-  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  strictly  confined  to  the 
post. 

Q.  And  was  nj>t  that  known  in  the  town,  that  they  were  confined 
to  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  known. 
By  Senator  Foeaker  : 

Q.  Just  a  word.  In  what  state  of  discipline  did  you  find  these 
soldiers  when  you  went  there? — A.  They  were  apparently  in  a  very 
good  state  of  discipline. 

Q.  And  they  were  quite  a  soldierly  looking  set  of  men  ? — ^A.  They 
were. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  anything  slovenly  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  them. 

Q.  They  were  fiSe  looking  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  officers  were  attentive  to  duty? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly attentive.    Everybody  was  attentive. 

By  Senator  Taljaferro  : 
Q.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
negro  soldiers  did  this  shooting? — A.  There  is  no  proof  against  any 
individuals. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  photograph  of  the  gate  was  taken  after  Fort  Brown  was 
abandoned  as  a  military  post?— A.  Yes,  sir;  all  these  photographs 
were  taken  after  it  had  been  abandoned. 

Q.  So  whatever  dismantling  may  have  been  done  at  the  post  you  do 
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not  know! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  with  regard  to  those 
lights.    I  suppose  you  refer  to  that. 

Q.  Yes.  You  have  been  asked  by  Senator  Foraker  if  you  learned 
of  a  man  being  in  a  saloon  and  making  some  remarks  when  Captt^in 
Macklin  and  other  officers  were  there  drinking.  You  said  you  had 
heard  of  that  circumstance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
13th. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Captain  Macklin  about  that? — A.  I  don't 
remember,  sir,  whether  I  did  or  not,  and  I  am  not  positive  whether  I 
heard  that  story  when  I  \yas  first  down  there  or  not,  or  whether  I 
heard  it  the  second  time,  but  I  think  I  heard  it  the  first  time ;  but  I 
attributed  it  to  prejudice  against  the  officers,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  questioned  Captam  Macklin  about  it  at  any  time. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Prejudice  against  the  officers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  the 
shooting. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  also,  in  the  course  of  your  investigation,  learn  tliat 
Mrs.  Evans  or  some  other  parties  had  complained  of  the  character  of 
talk  indulged  in  by  these  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  Around  her  house. 

Q.  What  was  the  fact  you  learned  about  that? — A.  I  learned 
that  complaint  had  been  made  about  the  soldiers  swearing  and  using 
obscene  language  around  the  house.  Complaint,  I  think,  had  been 
made  to  Major  Penrose,  and  that,  as  I  remember  it,  was  made  after 
this  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans. 

Q.  The  soldiers  were  confined  to  the  barracks  after  that  assatilt, 
because  the  assault  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  12th? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
en  the  night  of  the  12th. 

Q.  There  would  be  only  the  13th  after  the  assault,  because  they 
were  confined  to  the  barracks  after  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know 
complaint  was  made  about  their  swearing  and  using  obscene  language, 
and  my  remembrance  was  that  that  complaint  was  made  after  wie 
assault  on  Mrs.  Evans,  although  it  may  have  been  before. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  also  whether  Mr.  Newton  expressed  any 
resentment.  Had  you  learned  there  that  Mr.  Newton,  when  he  went 
to  the  hospital  to  have  his  head  dressed,  stated  to  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  in  answer  to  the  question  how  he  got  hurt,  that  he 
went  by  the  post-office  and  some  one  ran  out  and  hit  him  with  a  six- 
shooter.  I  asked  him  if  that  was  all  that  he  did — ^just  go  by  the 
post-office,  and  he  said  that  it  was.  I  asked  him  who  it  was  that  hit 
him,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  that's  all  right ;  we  will  get  them  sons  of 
bitches  some  day." 

Senator  Hemenwat.  Who  is  that  testifying? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  testimony  of  Nolan,  private  of  the 
first  class,  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 

Senator  Hemenwat.  Who  took  that  evidence? 

Senator  Warner.  That  statement,  from  the  testimony  taken  before 
Mr.  Purdy,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Foraker  here  as  a  part  of  this 
man's  evidence.  Then,  again,  on  page  592  of  the  cross-examination 
of  this  same  man,  Nolan,  I  asked  this  witness : 

Q.  Ton  asked  who  It  was  that  bad  struck  bim? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  be  gave  yon  no  satisfaction? — A.  No,  sir.    He  Just  stated  aome  man 
run  ont  and  struck  blm. 
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Q.  And  he  alao  said,  whoi  yon  pressed  him  for  the  name  of  the  party  that 
struck  him,  "  Oh,  that* s  all  right ;  we  will  get  them  sons  of  bitches  some  day?  " — 
A.  Yes.  sir ;  that  was  the  remark  he  made. 

Now,  speaking  about  the  question  of  a  telegram  which  has  been 
read  to  you,  in  your  report  of  September  23,  1906,  on  page  103  of 
Senate  Document  155,  in  which  it  is  said : 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  accused  men  could  have  been  taken  away 
without  discovery  by  civil  authorities  had  Major  Penrose  kept  secret  the  In- 
structions in  the  telegram. 

What  do  you  know  about  Major  Penrose  not  having  kept  secret 
the  instructions  contained  in  tiie,  telegram? — A.  He  told  Judge 
Wells  that  he  would  have  to  take  the  prisoners  away  with  him,  and 
the  instructions  in  this  telegram  were  to  that  effect,  and  the  telegram 
was  confidential. 

Q.  The  telegram  was  confidential.  That  is  what  you  refer  to  by 
this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkelbt: 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  there  were  any 'leaks  in  the  telegraph  office 
itself? — A.  I  thought  there  were,  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  your  own  messages? — ^A.  I  re- 
member one  of  the  messages  which  I  sent,  I  have  forgotten  which  one 
it  was  now,  but  Mayor  Combe  made  some  remark  to  me  that  night 
which  indicated  to  me  that  he  knew  something  about  this  telegram. 
Bat  I  supposed  that  the  boy  there  had  told  him.  I  did  not  think  that 
Mr.  Sanborn,  the  principal  operator,  had  done  so.  But  I  think  the 
boy  did  it. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  was  a  leak  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
also  after  Major  Penrose  got  that  confidential  telegram  he  thought 
that  Captain  McDonald  had  information  about  it. 

Q.  Before  he  did? — A.  Before  he  did.  It  was  certainly  rather 
curious  that  McDonald  should  ask  for  those  prisoners  immediately 
afterwards. 

Q.  He  acted,  apparently,  on  that  information? — ^A.  Apparently  he 
did  so. 

Q.  Whidi  he  had  gotten  from  the  telegram? — ^A.  Yes,  sir 

By  Senator  Foeaker  : 

Q.  Major  Penrose  denied  having  .violated  the  confidence  imposed 
by  the  telegram,  did  he  not? — ^A.  No,'^r;  he  did  not;  but  he  daimed 
that  he  could  not  avoid  telling,  and  I  think  he  was  right. 

Q.  Except  to  Judge  Welch,  that  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 
Q.  He  had  promised  Judge  Welch  that  he  would  not  take  those 
prisoners  away  witiiout  notifying  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  was  no  impropriety  in  that? — ^A.  Noj  I  do  not  think 
there  was.  And  I  believe  that  if  he  had  not  told  him,  and  had  tried 
to  get  those  prisoners  away,  there  would  have  been  bloodshed.  I 
liave  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

SenatOT  Warner.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Wmrtaa.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 
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By  Senator  ButKELEr : 
Q.  It  was  a  wise  precaution  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  keeping  of  his  own  word  with  Judge  Welch  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  the  very  Dest  thing  he  could  do. 
(Witn^s  excused.) 

TESTIMOirr  OF  WZLUAH  FOBSTEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  William  Forster. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  Where  do  vou  live? — ^A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Six  years. this  month. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  About  nine  years. 

Q.  'What  regiment  were  you  in  ? — ^A.  The  Fifth  Cavalry,  sir. 

Q.  The  Fifth  Cavalry?— A.-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  United  States  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged  with  what  rank? — A.  Sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  August  at  the  time  of 
what  we  term  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  was  in  Fort 
Brown,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  then? — A.  I  was  living  in  Fort 
Brown  as  a  teamster. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  I  was  a  teamster -in  the  quartermaster's  corral. 

Q.  You  were  a  teamster  in  the  quartermaster's  corral? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  the  employment  of  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  as 
teamster? — ^A.  1  believe  it  was  about  three  months;  I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  employment? — ^A.  Until 
the'  post  was  abandoned. 

Q.  Who  was  the  corral  boss  there? — A-  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Voshelle. 

Q.  What  was  his  given  name? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Voshelle,  the  corral  boss  1»«-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  Tate  incident  spoken  of,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Voshelle,  or  did  he  make  any 
remarks  about  that? — A.  I  heard  him  say  the  morning  after  that 
incident  that  he  hoped  that  the  niggers  would  go  down  there  and 
shoot  the  town  up ;  and  he  cursed  and  swore,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  talk  of  Mr.  Voshelle? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  h^ard  him  in  Mr.  Tillman's  saloon  make  a  remark. 

Q.  "What  was  that,  and  when? — A.  I  believe  it  was  the  next  day. 
I  think  it  was  about  the  7th. 

Q.  The  next  day  after  what  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  7th  of 
the  month. 

Q.  Of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  then  ? — A.  Mr.  Adams  asked  him 
how  the  niggers  were  behaving.    He  said,  "  They  are  behaving  all 
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right  now,  but  just  wait  until  pay  day  and  they  will  come  out  here 
and  shoot  this  damn  town  up." 

Senator  Forakkr.  Bepeat  that,  please. 

The  Witness.  He  said  that  they  were  behaving  all  right  now,  but 
he  said,  "  You  just  wait  until  pay  day  and  they  will  come  down 
here  and  shoot  this  damn  town  up,  and  I  will  come  "with  them."  Then 
I  turned  around  and  walked  out. 

By  Senator  Wakner  : 

Q,  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  other  threats  ?— A.  He  had  a  Win- 
chester sporting  rifle  that  I  wanted  to  get  off  of  him. 

Q.  "VMiat  is  that? — A.  He  had  a  Winche-ster  sporting  rifle  that  I 
wanted  to  trade  my  saddle  for,  and  he  said  he  would  trade  with  me, 
but  kept  putting  me  off,  and  after  this  shooting  occurred  I  went  to 
him  and  asked  nim  did  he  want  to  trade ;  and  he  says,  "  No ;  them 
damn  citizens  down  there  in  town  might  break  out  agam,  and  I  would 
need  it."  I  turned  around  and  left  him  then.  I  didn't  ask  him  any 
more  about  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  when  you  were  employed  there  i  You 
were  in  thp  fort,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inside?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  witli- reference  to  the  ordnance  store- 
house?— A.  I  was  living  }n  the  building  numbered  "51;"  right 
there  behind  it— a  little  house. 

Q.  A  little  house  numbered  "  51  "  on  the  map  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
marked  *'  Ordnance  sergeant's  quarters." 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  night  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  A  night  or  two  before  this  shooting  did  anything  occur  at  this 
ordnance  storehouse  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.   . 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  occurring  there  at  any  time — some 
one  trying  to  break  in  at  the  ordnance  storehouse  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
the  night  of  the  25th ;  the  morning  that  the  niggers  left  Fort  Brown ; 
the  morning  that  they  left  town  there  some  one  tried  to  break  into  the 
arsenaL 

Q.  How  far  was  your  house  from  the  ordnance  storehouse — ^that  is, 
your  quarters? — A.  About  50  feet,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  that? — A.  It  was  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  awakened  by  the  noise? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
awakened  by  the  noise. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  what  you  saw,  now,  who  it  was  that  tried 
to  break  into  that  ordnance  storehouse. — A.  I  came  out  on  the  porch 
and  I  seen  three  men  there  at  the  arsenal  door.  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  started  to  run. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  men  or  white  men  ? — A.  Two  of  them  were 
colored  men — Kad  soldiers'  uniform  on — and  one  had  citizen's  clothes 
on. 

Q.  Were  they  all  colored  men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  colored  men  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Two.  Had  any  progress  been  made  towards  breaking  open 
that  storehouse? — ^A-  Yes;  they  had  it  partly  pried  open — the  fold- 
ing doors. 

Senator  Warner.  Take  the  witness. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  Six  years,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  driving  the  street  sprinkler 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Driving  the  street  sprinkler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  that  way  ?-;-A.  About  one 
montii,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  you  got  that  employment? — 
A.  Well,  I  had  been  in  the  restaurant  business. 

Q.  Where  were  you  located  ? — A.  I  was  located  between  Thirteenth 
and  Twelfth  streets  on  Elizabeth. 

Q.  Between  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  streets.  How  far  from  Till- 
man's saloon? — A.  About  four  doors,  towards  the  post. 

Q.  Four  doors  towards  the  fort  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  place? — A.  The  American  Res- 
taurant. 

Q.  The  American  Restaurant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  the  sole  proprietor? — A.  Ye^,  sir — myself  and  wife. 

Q.  Yourself  and  your  wire  opened  that  house  and  conducted  that 
restaurant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged,  in  conducting  that  business  at  that 
place? — ^A.  At  that  place,  about  three  months,  1  believe — two  months 

Q.  Two  months  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  two  months  were  they? — ^A.  September  and  October. 

Q.  Of  what  year? — A.  Of  last  year. 

Q.  Of  last  year  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  between  the  time  that  you  went  to  driv- 
ing the  sprinkling  cart  and  quit  running  the  restaurant? — A.  I  was 
not  doing  anything. 

Q.  You  were  idle  all  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  work  at  all?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  started  the  restaurant?— 
A.  Working  for  the  Government. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  Teamster. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  corral  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  started 
as  teamster — I  am  not  positive — the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  In  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  that? — A.  Well,  I  was  bossing 
a  gang  of  Mexicans  that  was  putting  brush  in  the  river. 

Q,  Doing  what? — A.  Fixing  the  river  bank — putting  brush  in 
there. 

Q.  Putting  brush  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  stop  the  wash  of  the  banks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  that  kind  of  work  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  had 
been  there,  I  think  it  was.  close  on  to  two  months. 

Q.  WTien  were  vou  mustered  out  of  the  Army  ? — ^A.  I  was  mustered 
out  in  1900. 

Q.  1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  nine  years  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  in  there  in  1891,  then? — A.  In  1891;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  served  in  the  Fifth  Cavalry  until  1900? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  where  did  you  serve? — ^A.  I  served  in  Fort  Seno,  in  Fort 
Brown,  San  Antonio,  and  Porto  Bico. 

Q.  Porto  Rico? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  Philippines? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to 
the  Philippines ;  I  ^ot  sick. 

Q.  Was  your  service  continuous  for  these  nine  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind ;  ever  been  arrested, 
or  anything  of  the  sort  ? — A.  I  never  have ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  the  Army? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  mustered  out  as  a  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  engaged  in  driving  a  team  for  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  time  the  colored  troops  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  engaged  there  in  that  way  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe 
there  were  four  soldiers,  and  four  citizens,  counting  myself. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  citizens  ? — A.  John  Moore,  a  colored  man ; 
Greorge  Miller— —         , 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  ? — ^A.  George  Miller  ?    No,  sir. 

Q.  George  Miller.    Well,  who  elseY — ^A.  Richard  MiUer. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  myself;  and  Voshelle  was  corral  boss. 

Q.  None  of  these  men  whose  names  you  have  given — that  is,  Moore 
or  the  two  Millers  or  Voshelle — ^had  anything  to  do  with  this  regi- 
ment? I  mean,  they  were  not  members  of  the  colored  regiment? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Voshelle  was  the  corral  boss  there  before  the  colored  regiment 
came,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  there  in  that  capacity  while  the  Twenty-sixth  regiment 
was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there,  employed  with  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  Twenty -sixth  Infantry  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
part  of  the  time. 

Q.  And  two  of  these  others  were  Mexicajis,  or  half  Mexicans? — 
A.  Their  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  I  believe,  and 
their  mother,  I  think,  was  a  Mexican  woman. 

Q.  Yes;  and  they  were  natives  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  lived  there  aU  their  lives  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  a  colored  man  who  lived  in  Brownsville? — 
A.  They  had  not  lived  there  all  their  lives. 

Q.  Is  that  colored  man  there  now  ? — ^A.  Living  about  3  miles  from 
Brownsville ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Voshelle  now? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  Voshelle  speak,  the  morning  after  the  Tate- 
Newton  affair,  about  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said 
he  wished  the  niggers 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  heard  him  make  that  remark  which  you 
have  recited  ?— -A.  At  a  watering  trough  in  the  quartermaster's  corral. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  make  that  remark  to  you  ? — ^A.  There  was 
a  couple  of  negro  teamsters  there,  too. 

Q.  Who  was  there? — A.  There  were  a  couple  of  negro  teamsters 
there. 

Q.  Soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  talking  to  them  or  talking  to  you? — ^A.  Just  talking 
generally. 
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Q.  Talking  to  everybodj? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  excited  over  the  matter? — ^A.  Well,  no,  sir.  I 
don't  know  that  he  was  excited. 

Q.  This  had  happened  just  the  night  before,  had  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  had  just  heard  about  it,  had  he  not? — A.  I  don't  know  when 
he  had  heard  about  it. 

Q.  Was  he  telling  you  about  it,  or  did  you  tell  him  about  it? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  was  ]ust  talking  there  about  it. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  it  before! — ^A.  Had  I  heard  him  before? 

Q.  No  I  had  you  heard  of  this  Tate-Newton  affair  before  you  heard 
him  talking,  or  was  that  the  first  you  heard  of  it? — A.  No;  I  had 
not  heard  it  before. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  had  heard  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  saia  ? — ^A.  He  said  he  wished  the  niggers  would 
go  and  shoot  the  damn  town  up,  and  he  would  go  with  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  made  a  remark  to  nim. 

Q.  What  was" it?  I  want  to  know  what  you  said  to  him. — A.  I 
told  him  that  I  wished  he  would  be  the  first  one  killed  that  went  out 
there. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  told  him  I  wished  he  would  be  the  first 
one  killed  that  went  out  there. 

Q.  You  wished  that  he  would  be  the  first  one  killed  if  he  went 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  said  to  him? — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  is  about 
all  I  said. 

Q.  That  is  about  all  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  have  any  further  words  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  words  with  him  after  that  about  anything? — 
A.  Not  in  anger;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  anger.  It  was  after  that  that  you  tried  to  have  a  trade 
with  him  about  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  he  remained  friends,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  I  had  nothing 
against  him. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  against  him,. but  you  did  not  like  the  way  he 
talked  about  shooting  up  the  town ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  hoped  tnat  he  would  be  the  first  one  that  would  be 
killed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  that  suggestion? — A.  Nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  t^at  the  negroes  were  going  out  to  shoot  up  the 
town  ? — A.  No,  sir.    He  said  he  hoped  they  would. 

Q.  He  simply  said  he  hoped  they  would  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  what  date  when  you  saw  him  in  the  Tillman 
saloon? — ^A.  It  was  after  that;  I  ain't  sure  whether  it  was  the  same 
day  or  the  next  day.    I  ain't  sure  about  it. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  day  after  the  Tate-Newton  matter  happened  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  happened  Sunday  night,  August  5,  did  it  not? — ^A-  I  believe 
so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this,  then,  was  on  the  6th  of  August — Monday  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
Bir. 
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Q.  Now,  on  the  following  day,  the  7th,  you  stated,  did  you  -not, 
in  your  examination  a  moment  ago  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  it  was  the 
7th. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  you  talked  with  him  in  the  TiUman 
saloon ^A^  I  was  not  talking  with  him ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  this? — ^A.  Mr.  Adams  asked  him  how  the 
niggers  were  behaving. 

Q.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday.  What  was  Mr.  Adams  doing  there? — 
A.  I  suppose  he  was  taking  a  drink.    He  was  in  there. 

■Q.  Who  was  he?  "WTiat  was  his  business? — ^A.  He  was  driving 
an  ice  wagon  for  the  People's  Ice  Company. 

Q.  For  the  People's  Ice  Company;  and  he  was  there,  and  you 
were  in  there,  and  Mr.  Voshelle  was  in  there,  and  Mr.  Tillman. 
Was  anybody  else  in  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Tillman  was 
there  also. 

Q.  He  was  there  also  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hear  this  conversation? — ^A.  I  can  not  say;  I  suppose 
he  did.    He  was  behind  the  bar. 

Q.  And  you  heard  it,  and  Adams  and  Voshelle  heard  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  hear  it  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  said? — A.  He  asked  how  the  niggers  were  be- 
having. He  said  they  were  behaving  all  right  just  now ;  but  he  said, 
"  Just  wait  until  they  get  paid." 

Q.  Wait  until  they  get  paid? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  would  happen? — ^A.  He  said,  "They  will  come  out 
here  and  shoot  this  damn  town  up,  and  I  will  come  with  them." 

Q.  What  happened  after  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  turned 
around  and  walked  away. 

Q.  That  offended  you,  you  mean? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  any  response  as  you  did  the  former  time? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  turned  around  and  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  not  teU  him  that  you  hoped  that  if  he  came  out  he 
would  be  me  first  one  to  be  killed? — ^A.  No;  when  I  heard  tiiat,  I 
just  turned  around  and  walked  away. 

Q.  What  r^ht  had  this  man,  voshelle,  to  talk  for  the  negro 
soldiers? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  had  not  been  there  with  them  any  longer  than  you  had  ? — • 
A.  No,  sir.     > 

Q.  Had  he  any  right  to  speak  for  them  beyond  what  you  had? — 
A.  None,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  talk  of  the  negro  soldiers,  of  going  out  and 
footing  up  the  town  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  ifiid  you  heard  of  any  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  the  negro 
soldiers? — ^A.  I  had  not  seen  any  misbehavior. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  any  of  them  drunk  and  molesting  anybody? — 
A.  I  had  seen  them  walk  down  the  street  in  bunches,  that  is  all. 

Q^  You  had  seen  them  walk  down  the  street  in  bunches,  but  they 
had  a  pass  or  a  permit  to  go? — ^A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that.    All  you  mean  to  say  is 
that  you  had  seen  them  walking  along  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
8.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 U 
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Q.  There  was  no  harm  in  that,  was  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  sidewalk,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  place  made  for  people  to  walk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  harm  in  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  all  that  was  said  there  ?  Voshelle  said,  "  They  are 
are  all  right  now,  but  wait  until  pay  day  and  they  will  come  out  and 
shoot  this  damn  town  up?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  have  that  on  his  mind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said 
that  he  would  come  out  with  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard  before  the  shooting  actually  occurred,  is 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  pay  day?  Do  you  remember  pay  day? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  pay  day. 

Q.  Did  you  not  pay  attention  to  this  remark  of  his  and  look  out 
to  see  whether  they  were  coming  out  to  shoot  up  the  town? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  he  had  any  right  to  speak  for  the 
soldiers,  did  you,  when  you  heard  him  say  that? — A.  I  didn't  think 
he  had.    He  was  living  in  town  himself. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  go  and  tell  anybody 
that  the  soldiers  were  going  to  shoot  up  the  town  on  pay  day,  dia 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir :  I  didn't  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  whether  they  would  or  not — ^is  that  what  you 
mean  to  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  didn't  know  whether  they  would  or  not,  and  you  were 
told  that  they  would,  why  did  you  not  give  the  alarm  in  the  city; 
you  never  told  anybody  what  Voshelle  said  either  of  these  times? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  to  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  them  about  this? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  did  not  make  any  impression  on  you,  did  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  he  was  a  foul-mouthed  man,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  loud-mouthed  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  there  for  how  long? — A.  He  had  been  corral  boss 
for  several  months.     I  do  not  know  how^  long  he  had  been  there. 

Q.  He  was  a  loud-mouthed  man,  and  had  been  a  soldier,  had  he  not, 
just  as  you  had  been  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  between  you,  was  there, 
or  not,  on  that  account? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  much  of  what  he  said? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  attach  any  serious  importance  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  thought  that  he  was  talking  to  hear  himself  talk ;  was 
that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  he  was  just  talking. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  up  louder,  so  that  I  can  hear  you. — 
A.  That  is  what  I  thought;  yes,  sir;  that  he  was  just  talking. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  the  soldiers  were  really  going  to  come 
out  and  shoot  up  the  town  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  it ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  he  had  any  responsibility  for  shooting  up 
the  town  ?-^A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  night  of  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  morning  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  tell  where  he  was  when  the  shooting  com- 
menced, and  how  he  got  to  the  quartermaster's  department? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  tell  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  men  there  at  the  corral  who  were 
engaged  in  the  shooting? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  who  was  out  of  his  place, 
do  vou  ? — A.  I  don't  know.    I  was  at  home  asleep ;  I  could  not  say. 

^.  You  were  at  home  sick  ? — A.  Asleep. 

Q.  Asleep?  You  did  not  hear  any  talk  about  any  of  them  being 
away  or  participating  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  this  other  matter  that  you  spoke  of,  this  effort  to 
break  open  the  ordnance  storehouse,  that  was  long  after  this,  was 
it? — A.  It  was  the  morning  that  the  troops  left. 

Q.  The  morning  of  August  25.  Can  you  tell  who  the  men  were  ? — 
A.  Two  of  them  were  niggers — had  uniforms  on. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  the  map  now,  and  point  out  where  that 
house  is  that  you  were  sleeping  in  ? — A.  It  is  No.  51,  sir,  right  over 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  sleeping  in  that  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  were  awakened  by  a 
noise  over  at  that  other  place;  what  is  the  number  of  that? — A. 
Fifty-two,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  door  of  that  place  opposite  to  that  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  suj)posed  to  be  the  custodian  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  was  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  ordnance  stores  in  it  or 
not  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  some  powder  in  there,  I  know. 

Q.  Some  powder  in  there? — A.  In  kegs. 

Q.  How  much  powder  was  there  in  there,  can  you  say? — A.  No, 
sir:  but  I  think  there  were  five  kegs  in  there. 

Q.  Five  kegs  of  powder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Galling  gun  in  there? — A.  They  say  there  was  a 
Gatliiig  gun  in  there. 

Q.  Were  there  some  rifles  in  there  ? — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  were  nevet  in  there,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in 
there  once. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  It  was  while  I  was  teamster ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
the  date. 

Q.  It  was  while  you  were  a  teamster? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  ordnance 
sergeant  was  down  there,  and  had  it  open,  and  my  little  boy  went  in 
there,  and  I  went  in  to  get  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  ordnance  sergeant? — A.  Mr.  Hopkins;  Sergeant 
Hopkins. 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  know  of  any  threats  to  shoot  up  the  town  on  the 
two  different  occasions  that  you  heard  this  man  Voshelle  make  the 
remarks  that  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  On  three  different  occasions. 

Q.On  three  different  occasions  make  the  remarks  that  you  have 
spoken  of  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  any  further  remarks  from  him  or  anybody 
else,  did  you,  on  the  subject? — A.  About  going  and  shooting  up  the 
town? 

Q.  Yes A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  three  men  that  you  saw  at  the  door  of  the  ordnance  store- 
house, can  you  give  us  their  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Was  Voshelle  one  of  them? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  he  was  one  of  them? — ^A.  This 
man  looked  very  much  like  him;  his  size  and  dress. 
•   Q.  His  size  and  dress? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  away  from  you? — A.  About  as  far  as  from 
here  to  that  chair,  sir  [indicating]. 

Q.  Give  the  distance  in  feet.  About  6  feet  away,  ase  you,  only? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir;  about  6  feet. 

Q.  Could  you  see  him  distinctly? — A.  I  could  see  him  pretty 
good. 

y.  And  you  went  out  and  called  out,  "  What  are  you  doing 
here?  " — A.  And  then  they  run  right  past  my  house. 

Q.  Did  they  run  right  by  you — ^past  you? — A.  They  run  past  my 
house,  and  I  run  out  and  run  towards  them.  I  wanted  to  see  who  they 
were. 

Q.  They  got  away  before  you  could  tell  ? — ^A.  They  got  away  be- 
fore I  couM  see.  Two  of  them  had  soldiers'  clothes  on  and  one  had 
citizen's  clothes  on. 

Q.  You  were  close  enough  to  see  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  two  soldiers  before? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
that. 

Q.  Did  they  have  arms  ? — A.  I  could  not  see  any. 

Q.  What  were  they  trying  to  get  in  there  for,  if  you  know? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  anything  in  there  that  they  would  want, 
unless  it  was  powder  ? — A.  Powder ;  and  they  say  there  was  a  Gatling 
gun  in  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  one  in  there? — ^A.  Of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  said? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  battalion  was  already  under  orders  to  go? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  left  that  morning  about  daylight,  did  they  not — 
shortly  after  daylight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  left  about  an  hour  after 
daylight. 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  About  an  hour  after  daylight. 

Q.  They  got  awav  as  early  in  the  morning  a-s  they  could  conven- 
iently. Did  you  help  to  move  them? — A.  I  took  the  major's  horses 
down  there. 

Q.  Major  Penrose's  horses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  took  them  down? — ^A.  It  must  have  been 
about  half  past  4. 

Senator  Forakeb.  There  are  several  things  in  the  record  that  I  can 
not  find  just  at  this  moment,  and  I  will  suspend  here  and  finish  my 
examination  of  this  witness  in  the  morning. 
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Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  here  the  discharge 
of  the  witness.  It  says  "  Character  good,  services  honest  and  faith- 
ful." 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Abmv  of  the  United  States. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye  that  William  Forster,  a  sergeant  of  Troop  F  of  the  5th  Regiment  of 
Cavalry,  who  was  enlisted  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety -eight,  to  serve  three  (3)  years  Is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability, 
disease,  in  line  of  duty. 

The  said  William  Forster  was  bom  In  Charlotte,  In  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  when  enlisted  was  26H  years  of  age,  5  feet  9}  Inches  high.  Fair  com- 
plexion, brown  (3)  eyes,  D.  brown  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.,.  this  29th  day  of  June,  ih  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

Geo.  a.  Cornish, 
Major,  15th  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Cbaracter :  No  objection  to  his  reenltstment  Is  known  to  exist  except  as  noted 
above.    Very  good. 

John  S.  Phillips,  . 
Capt.  d  Asst.  Surgeon,  17. 'S.  A.,  Commanding  Hospital. 

(Indorsements  on  the  reverse:)  Previous  service,  3  years  3  months  In  "troop 
G,  5th  Cavalry;  3  years  In  Troop  K,  5th  Cavalry.  Noncommissioned  oflJcer: 
Sergeant  since  May  9,  1898.  Marksmanship,  2d  class,  1898.  Battles,  A^gnge- 
ments.  skirmishes,  expeditions:  Spanish-American  war,  1898.  In  U.  S.  and 
Porto  Rico.  Wounds  received  In  service:  None.  Physical  condition  when  dis- 
charged :  Very  poor.  Married  or  single :  Single.  Remarks :  Service  hooest  and 
faitbfuL 

John  S.  Philups, 
Capt.  d  Aatt.  Surgeon,  V.  8.  A.,  Commanding  Hospital. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  powder  in  the  fort,  the  soldiere  did 
not  use  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  They  used  cartridges? — A.  They  used  powder,  you  know,  to 
fire  the  reveille  gun  and  at  retreat. 

Q.  Loaded  with  loose  powder,  was  it? — A.  Loaded  with  powder  in 
sacks.  I  don't  remember  now  about  that  last  gun,  but  when  I  was 
soldiering  there  they  used  about  pound  sacks. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any  rifles  in  that  store- 
house ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  or  not. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 
Q.  Or  whether  there  were  any  cartridges  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  seen  the  powder  in  there ;  the  powder  was  in  kegs. 

At  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  May  28, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  MiLiTARr  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemen- 
way,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  WIIXIAH  FOBSTEBr-Contmued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  was  it,  Mr.  Forster,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Voshelle  in  regard  to  making  a  trade  with  him  for  his  rifle? — 
A.  I  had  had  a  conversation  with  him  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
shooting. 

Q.  A  couple  of  weeks  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation? — A.  Down  in  the  corral. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  the  corral. 

Q.  In  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  his  gim  down  there  in  the 
corral. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun  was  that  ? — A.  A  sporting  TVinchester. 

Q.  A  sporting  Winchester  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  other  kind  of  a  gun? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 
sir. 

Q.*Do  you  know  of  his  getting  a  gun  from  anybody  about  that 
time?  Or  was  it  a  gun  that  he  had  already? — A.  I  believe  that 
Lieutenant  Leckie  gave  him  that  Winchester. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Leckie,  you  believe,  gave  him  this  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  Winchester?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hen  did  Lieutenant  Leckie  give  him  this  gun? — A.  I  believe 
it  was  when  Lieutenant  Leckie  went  to  San  Antonio. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wlien  he  went  to  San  Antcmio? — A.  He  went 
with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  until  the  battalion  left,  or  did  he  go  ahead  of 
the  battalion? — A.  I  am  not  sure;  I  will  not  say. 

Q.  WTiat  position  did  Lieutenant  leckie  have  at  that  time? — A.  He 
was  quartermaster. 

Q.  He  was  the  quartermaster,  and  as  quartermaster  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  corral,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  was  it  before  you  had  this  talk  with  Voshelle 
that  Lieutenant  Leckie  had  given  him  this  gun  ? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
remember  the  date,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it. after  he  got  the  gun  from  Lieutenant  Leckie 
that  you  had  the  talk  with  him:  shortly  afterwards,  or  some  time 
afterwards? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  remember  what  time  it  was.  He 
came  to  me  himself  and  said  that  he  wanted  my  saddle. 

Q.  He  wanted  your  saddle? — A.  Yes;  and  said  that  he  would 
trade  me  the  gun  for  it.  I  told  him  all  right,  that  I  would  trade 
with  him. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  He  kept  putting  me  off,  and  took 
his  gun  down  home. 

Q.  He  did  take  it  down  home? — ^A.  He  did  take  it  home  after 
that. 
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Q.  Down  in  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  it  downiin  town  at  his  house  the  night  of  that  shooting, 
had  he? — A.  That  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  he  said  about  using  that  gun  and  not  wanting 
to  part  with  that  gun? — A.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  trade 
with  me  and  he  said,  "  No ;  the  people  downtown  might  want  to 
break  out  again  and  I  might  want  to  use  it." 

Q.  Was  mat  after  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  might  need  it; 
that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  AVhat  is  that  ? — A.  He  said  they  might  break  out  again  and  he 
might  need  it. 

Q.  You  said  a  minute  ago  it  was  about  two  w^eeks  before  the 
footing,  I  understood  you.  Did  you  mean  two  weeks  after  the 
shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  when  we  were  talking  about  trading 
first. 

Q.  That  was  two  weeks  before? — A.  Or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Had  the  colored  troops  come  there  yet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  there. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  there? — A.  Well,  they  had  been  there 
a  day  or  two,  I  think. 

Q.  In  your  first  talk  about  trading  your  saddle  for  that  gun 
there  was  no  talk  about  using  the  gun  in  shooting  up  the  town  or 
for  defense  against  the  people  of  the  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  remark  was  made  after  the  shooting,  was  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  would  keep  it  because  they  might  break  out 
again  and  he  might  need  it? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  ^Mio  was  it  he  said  might  break  out  again? — A.  The  people 
downtown. 

Q.  The  people  downtown?  He  was  not  referring  to  the  sol- 
diers?— A.  I  guess  not;  they  were  not  downtown. 

Q.  Yoii  had  access  to  the  reservation  all  the  time  after  the  shoot- 
ing until  the  colored  troops  left,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  lived 
there. 

Q.  All  the  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  they  left  that  you 
heard  this  noise  at  the  magazine,  the  storehouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  page  230  of  Senate  Document  155  I  find  an  affidavit  made 
by  John  H.  Hill,  in  which  he  says,  among  other  things : 

AfBant  doth  further  say  that  on  August  24  between  the  hours  of  1  a.  m.  and 
2  a.  m.,  while  on  guard  duty,  post  No.  6,  he  saw  six  or  more  citizens  around  the 
magazine,  and  that  he  sent  Private  James  Sinltler  to  report  same  to  Sergeant 
Harris,  commander  of  the  guards,  and  said  James  Sinliier  returned  with  Private 
James  Smith,  who  made  an  investigation  and  found  magazine  locic  brolcen  open 
and  in  the  door  was  an  iron  wedge  wliere  attempt  had  t>cen  made  to  pry  said 
door  open.  Snid  facts  were  reported  to  commanding  officer  of  day  and  quarter- 
master-sergeant 

John  H.  Hill. 

In  this  affidavit  this  man  Hill,  who  was  a  private  soldier,  on  duty, 
fixes  the  time  when  he  knew  of  something  of  this  sort  being  done  as  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  morning 
of  the  26thl — A.  It  was  the  morning  they  left  there,  whatever  morn- 
ing that  was. 

Q.  You  could  not  be  mistaken  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  saw  three  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  three  men. 

Q.  One  a  white  man  and  two  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  fix  the  time  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  fix  that  time? — ^A.  I  said  it  was  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  went  down  and  notified  the  guard,  and  two  *i 
them  went  down  with  me  to  the  magazine. 

Q.  You  went  down  and  did  what? — A.  I  went  down  and  notified 
the  guard. 

Q.  You  found  a  sentinel  on  duty? — ^A.  I  found  one  on  duty  about 
150  yards  from  the  magazine. 

Q.  There  is  the  magazine  on  that  map.  I  wish  you  would  take  the 
pointer  and  indicate  about  where  you  found  that  guard. — ^A.  I  found 
the  guard  right  here,  sir  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  found  the  guard  in  front  of  the  building  marked  "  gran- 
ary ?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  numbered  ? — A.  That  is  numbered  53.  It  is  called 
«  Old  Cavalry  Barracks." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  soldier  that  was? — A.  There  were  six  or 
seven  soldiers  there. 

Q.  That  was  a  cossack  post,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  corporal  in  charge  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
.  it  was  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  made  your  report? — A.  I  reported 
to  the  sentry. 

Q.  Was  tne  sentry  walking  up  and  down  ? — A.  There  was  a  sentry 
standing  there,  in  front,  and  the  rest  of  them  back  on  the  porch. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  steps,  then?^A.  There  was  one  of  the  men 
stepped  out  and  sent  two  men  down  with  me. 

Q.  And  they  went  with  you  down  to  this  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  an  examination  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  soldiers? — ^A.  Two  soldiers. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  Sinkler  and  Smith? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  the  men ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  their  names  mentioned? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  surprised  about  it? — A.  Well,  I  dont 
think  they  seemed  to  be  much  surprised  about  it ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  After 
I  took  them  up  there,  I  went  back  to  the  corral  and  it  was  just  twenty 
minutes  past  3. 

Q.  When  you  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  looked  at  the  clock? — A.  It  was  just 
twenty  minutes  past  3  o'clock  when  I  looked  at  the  clock.  I  went  and 
got  my  coat  and  then  went  back  to  the  corral. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  the  clock  in  the  corral?  Just  point  it 
out  on  the  map. — A.  Right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  is  that  number  ? — A.  Number  60. 

Q.  After  you  took  them  down  to  this  storehouse,  did  you  remain 
with  them  afterwards,  when  they  inspected  the  magazine? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  just  showed  them  where  they  had  been  trying  to  break  in,  and 
then  I  went  into  the  house  and  got  my  coat  and  went  down  to  the 
corral. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  up  all  the  rest  of  the  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  there  was  a  lock  broken  ? — ^A.  I  never  seen 
the  lock. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  anything;  of  an  iron  wedge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  Stuck  in  between  the  two  doors. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that? — ^A.  I  seen  it  before  I  went  down  to 
notify  the  sentry. 

Q.  Before  you  went  down  to  notify  the  sentry? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
walked  over  there,  and  I  went  down  to  the  corral. 

Q.  When  these  men  were  discovered,  they  broke  and  ran,  and  you 
chased  them  for  some  distance? — A.  I  ran  out  and  tried  to  get  close 
enough  to  them  to  see  who  they  were. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  run,  in  which  direction? — ^A.  They  ran 
in  this  direction,  across  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q-  That  would  be  northeast,  would  it? — A.  Something  like  east. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  dart  on  the  map  it  would  be 
almost  straight  east 

Senator  Forakeb.  Yes;  they  ran  east. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  They  ran  up  towards  those  two  other  buildings  up  there ;  is 
that  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  a  building  there  that  is  not  on  the 
map.  There  is  an  old  artillery  building  that  is  away  back  off  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  An  old  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is  east  of  your  house  where  you  lived  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
is  an  old  artillery  barracks  there,  about  200  feet  long. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  On  that  map  there  is  a  road  indicated  as  going  through  the 
reservation  up  in  the  direction  you  point.  They  ran  up  that  way, 
did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  ran  right  across  this  way,  from  here 
right  across  there  [indicating]  ;  they  ran  right  by  my  house. 

Q.  They  ran  almost  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  barracks,  did 
they,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  out  in  front  in  the  direction  they  were  going? — 
A.  There  is  Mr.  Combe's  pasture — chapparal. 

Q.  Chapparal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  is  vacant  ground  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a 
vacant  space  between  that  and  the  fence. 

Q.  Is  there  a  country  road  beyond  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  400  yards 
beyond,  out  there. 

Q.  They  were  running  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  or  neard  of  them  afterwards? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  gun  that  Voshelle  had  that  was  given  to  him  by  Lieu- 
tenant Leckie,  do  you  know  that  by  what  Voshelle  told  you,  or  how 
do  you  know  that  he  gave  it  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  heard  Lieutenant  Leckie 
t«dl  him  to  come  up  and  he  would  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  heard  nim  tell  him  to  come  up  and  he 
would  give  it  to  him. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Who  employed  you  there  to  work  in  ttie  corral? — A.  Lieutenant 
Ledcio,  sir. 

Q.  You  applied  to  him  for  the  position,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  He  knows  you  very  well,  then,  no  doubt,  does  he  not  i — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  he  does. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TBSTHIONT  OF  WILLIAH  HENTBT  ASAUS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  William  Henry  Adams. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Twenty-nine  years,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Since  the  20th  day  of 
May,  1903. 

Q.  1903?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Adams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
in  the  service,  in  the  First  Alabama  Volunteers. 

Q.  The  First  Alabama  Volunteers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  Spanish- American  war? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
during  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Q.  Did  that  regiment  get  over  to  Cuba? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't 
get  there;  they  got  down  as  far  as  Miami,  Fla. 

Q.  And  were  you  in  the  service  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
enlisted  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  same  year,  1898,  in  the  Second 
United  States  Infantry. 

Q.  For  three  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  the  three  years  through? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
discharged  in  Manila. 

Q.  Did  you  reenlist  after  you  were  discharged? — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
enlisted  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Q.  For  the  Fourth  Infantry  ? — A.  The  Fourth  Infantry ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  rank  were  you  discharged? — A.  Sergeant,  each  time. 
I  was  discharged  sergeant  each  time,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  time,  was  it  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 

f'our  term  of  service,  or  was  it  that  you  wanted  to  get  back  into  civil 
ife  that  you  were  discharged? — A.  I  wanted  to  get  back  into  civil 
life;  I  purchased  my  discharge. 

Q.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  which  enabled 
you  to  do  so  one  year  after  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  same 
regulation. 

Q.  And  your  second  enlistment  was  in  what  regiment? — ^A.  My 
second  enlistment? 

Q.  Yes;  when  you  enlisted  in  San  Francisco,  what  regiment  were 
you  in? — A.  In  the  Fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  And  what  rank  did  you  have  when  you  were  discharged  from 
that? — A.  A  sergeant,  sir;  duty  sergeant.  Now,  Senator,  my  sec- 
ond discharge  was  at  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  service.    You 
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know  when  I  reenlisted  in  San  Francisco,  that  was  when  I  bought 
my  discharge. 

Q.  Yes;  I  got  confused.  I  meant  your  second  discharge  from  the 
Regular  Army.  Your  first  discharge  was  from  the  volunteers,  and 
then  you  had  two  discharges  from  the  Regular  Army. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  busmess  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  held  different 
positions  there.  The  last  two  years  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
People's  Ice  Manufacturing  Company  as  iceman— delivery  man. 

Q.  So  that  vou  are  on  the  ice  wagon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  \now  Mr.  Voshelle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  da 

Q.  The  corral  boss! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation,  or  hear  any  conversation, 
with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  along  about 
the  7th  of  August. 

Q.  Of  last  year?— A.  Yes,  sir;  of  1906. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  Mr.  Adams? — A.  In  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  Which  was  known  as  the  Ruby  Saloon,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  known  as  the  Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  ice  to  that  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  time,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Mr.  Forstcr 
was  present,  and  Mr.  Tillman,  and  there  were  several  others  standing 
around  there.    I  didn't  pay, particular  attention  to  who  they  were. 

Q-  What  was  that  conversation,  as  near  as  you  remember? — A.  I 
asked  Voshelle  how  the  niggers  were  behaving,  and  he  told  me,  "All 
right,  now."  "  But,"  he  says,  "  just  wait  until  they  get  paid,  and 
thev  will  come  down  and  shoot  up  the  town;  and  I  will  join  with 
theui." 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  said.  "Oh,  no;  you  would  not  do 
anything  like  that,  would  you  ?  "  And  he  said,  "  Yes ;  I  would," 
with  an  oath.    He  added  an  oath  to  each  word  he  said. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then? — A.  I  just  turned  around  and  walked 
out;  I  didn't  pay  any  more  attention  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  drink  there,  or  anything  of  the  kind? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  taken  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  Mr.  Voshelle? — 
A.  No,  sir;  because  I  got  disgusted  with  what  he  said  there,  and 
didn't  care  to  have  any  further  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  colored  man,  Allison,  who  started  a  saloon  ? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  pay  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  tieliver  ice  to  him  at  his  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  It  was  about  pay  day,  I  believe,  was  it  not,  that  he  opened  his 
saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  day  or  two  before  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — 
A.  A  day  or  two  before  the  shooting  up  of  the  town ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  was  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Allison? — A.  Now,  Sen- 
ator, the  day  before  the  shooting,  or  several  days  before  the  shooting, 
I  forget  exactly  what  day  it  was,  just  a  few  days,  though,  before  the 
shootms,  he  pnly  opened  up  there,  you  know,  and  I,  of  course,  didn't 
do  anytning  but  deliver  ice  to  him. 

Q.  He  ojjened  up  the  11th  or  the  12th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  shooting  was  on  the  13th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shooting 
was  on  the  13th.    The  only  conversation  that  I  had  with  him  was 
after  the  shooting,  sir. 
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Q.  After  the  shooting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  the  shooting? — A.  It  was  when  they 
reopened  up.  I  think  they  closed  one  day,  and  I  think  it  was  on  the 
14th  he  opened  up  there  again. 

Q.  He  was  closed  on  the  14th,  I  guess. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  then  opened  on  the  15th? — A.  Yes,  I  guess  that  was 
about  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  conversation  with  him? — A.  I  heard  him 
make  the  remark  to  another  party — in  fact,  I  asked  him,  I  says, 
"  Why,  what  ^as  the  matter  with  those  fellows? ''  He  says,  "  Oh, 
the  Liord  knows;  I  guess  they  were  having  a  little  spree,  shooting  up 
the  town." 

Q.  Did  he  understand  what  you  meant,  that  jyou  were  talking 
about  the  colored  soldiers? — A.  Yes.  He  said  that  business  was  dull; 
they  could  not  get  out  in  the  town;  the  boys  were  penned  up  in  the 
post. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  says,  "The  Lord  only 
knows;  they  were  out  on  a  shooting  spree,  I  suppose." 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  ni^t  of  the  shooting? — A.  I  was  at 
home,  in  bed. 

Q.  Where  was  your  houpe? — A.  It  was  on  Washington  street, 
about  Washington  and  Fourteenth,  the  second  hoiise  from  the 
comer. 

Q.  The  second  house  from  the  corner? — A.  To^vards  the  gar- 
rison ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  shooting? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 
^  Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  parties  that  did  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not? — A.  My  wife  was  so  frightened  she  was 
almost  in  hysterics,  and  therefore  I  didn't  care  to  leave  her;  but  I 
went  to  the  window. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  the  shooting,  were  you  ? — A-  Yes,  sir ;  I 
wasn't  sound  asleep  noway,  because  I  had  just  been  up  with  my  baby, 
and  went  back  to  bed. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  shooting  you  heard  ? — A.  In  the  direction  of 
the  garrison,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  came  from  that  direction  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  it  come  uptown,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  garrison? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  up  the  alley. 

Q.  Is  that  tlie  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets 
that  you  refer  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.'Are  you  familiar  with  the  sound  of  high-power  guns,  Mr. 
Adams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  having  handled  one  for  nearly  nve  years; 
I  am. 

Q.  That  was  the  Krag,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  in  Cuba. 

Q.  You  were  in  Porto  Rico,  were  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  Porto 
Bico,  just  over  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  You  may  state,  from  your  experience  as  a  soldier,  and  hearing 
the  reports  of  high-power  guns,  were  those  guns  that  night  of  that 
diaracter — high-power  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  the  next  morning  see  any  of  the  exploded  shells? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  In  the  possession  of  Doctor  Combe. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  new  Springfield  gun? — A.  Not 
very ;  only  what  I  have  seen  of  it  there  at  the  garrison ;  they  were 
practicing  with  it  there.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  had  it  and 
were  shooting  on  the  -range  right  there,  and  I  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  sound  of  the  reports  of  those  guns.  It  is  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Krag. 

Q.  They  had  a  short  range  right  there  in  the  garrison? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  right  there  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  Down  by  the  river  bank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  those  shells  that  you  saw  there,  to  make  any 
observation  as  to  whether,  in  your  judgment,  they  had  been  recently 
fired  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Please  state  what  pbservation  you  made. — A.  Well,  to  me  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  fired  the  night  before. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  a  shell  which  has  been  fired  and  laid  up  for 
a  while  will  corrode,  and  those  had  no  corrosion.  They  showed  no 
traces  of  corrosion  at  all;  they  were  powder  stained. 

Senator  Warner.  Take  the' witness.  ^ 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  First  Alabama  Volunteers?— 
A.  Six  months,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  enlisted  in  the  Second  United  States  Infantry? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  enlist  ? — A.  At  Anderson,  Ala. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  you  go  with  that  regiment? — ^A.  From 
there  to  Augusta,  Ga. 

Q.  And  from  there  to  Cuba? — ^A.  And  from  there  to  Savannah, 
and  from  there  to  Cuba. 

Q.  And  then  to  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  out  your  full  three  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  returned  to  the  Presidio,  Cal.,  at  San  Francisco, 
I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  reenlisted  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  went  from  there  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?— A.  The  24th  of  May,  1903. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  of  the  Fourth  Infantry? — 
A.  C  Company. 

Q.  How  many  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  were  with  you  ? — 
A.  Three  companies. 

Q.  What  companies  were  they? — A.  C,  B,  and  A. 

Q.  C,  B,  and  A,  or  C,  D.  and  A?— A.  No,  sir;  C,  B,  and  A. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  captain  of  your  company? — ^A.  Cap- 
tain Castner. 

Q.  What  is  that  name  ? — A.  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Castner. 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  any  trouble  while  they  were  in  Browns- 
ville with  the  citizens  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  ? — ^A.  Well,  yes ; 
there  was  a  man  in  B  Company,  I  understand.  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  the  case  though. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — ^A.  Brady,  I  think. 
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Q.  What  happened  to  him  ? — A.  He  was  killed  there. 

Q.  You  have  a  recollection  of  that,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member of  him  being  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  rememoer  the  circumstances? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  killed? — A.  "No.  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  killed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  him? — A.  I  heard,  of  course,  who 
killed  him,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Ignacio  something — I  can  not  think  of  his  other  name — killed  him. 
His*  first  name  was  Ign'acio. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  man  who  killed  him?  Was 
he  arrested  and  prosecuted? — A.  Yes.  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  not  flee  to  Mexico  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did ;  but  afterwards 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  When  was  he  brought  back? — A.  After  the  Fourth  Infantry 
left ;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  time. 
.Q.  The  man  was  arrested? — A.  He  >Vap  brought  back. 

Q.  Was  he  brought  back  or  did  he  return  on  his  own  motion? — 
A.  He  was  brought  back,  because  I  know  there  were  extradition 
papers  out  for  him,  and  they  had  been  trying  to  get  him. 

Q.  He  was  arrested  and  tried? — A.  I  understand  they  acquitted 
him  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  evidence. 

Q.  He  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of  evidence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  tried  ? — A.  In  the  district  court. 

Q.  At  Brownsville? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  acquitted  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  For  the  want  of  evidence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  soldier,  Brady,  was  shot  downtown  there  somewhere,  was 
he  not? — A.  Somewhere  downtown. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  he  was  shot? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  place. 

Q.  That  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  regiment  when  it 
happened,  did  it  not? — A.  Some;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  troubles  that  the  soldiers  had  there 
while  you  were  in  Brownsville  as  a  member  of  the  Fotirth  Infantry 
or  since? — A.  Not  except  that  shooting.    That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Twentv-sixth  Infantry  have  some  trouble  there — a 
good  deal  of  it? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir.  I  was 
confined  to  my  duty  quite  close,  and  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Baker,  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  being  shot  ? — A.  ^Baker  ?  I  remember  of  him  shoot- 
ing—they claimed  that  he  shot  a  policeman  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  those  facts,  as  I  understand  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Except  in  this  general  way,  you  have  a  recollection  of  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  in  Tillman's  saloon  on  the  7th  of  August? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  met  Mr.  Voshelle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  worked  with  Mr.  Voshelle? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had 
never  worked  with  him. 

Q.  You  had  simply  become  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 
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Q.  He  was  the  corral  boss,  I  think  * — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  corral 
boss. 

Q.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  did  he? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  belong  to  any  regiment,  did  he? — A.  He  had  for- 
merly belong  to  the  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  some  other  regiment — in  the  Twenty- 
sixUi,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  mustered  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  m  the  employment  of  the  Government  simply  as  a 
corral  boss? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  there  how  long  in  that  capacity  before  the 
colored  soldiers  came  there? — A.  Really,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 
I  know  that  he  had  been  there.  I  know  when  he  was  discharged  he 
accepted  the  position  there  with  the  Government. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  address  him  in  the  way  you  did  in  Till- 
man's saloon?  Had  you  had  any  talk  with  him  before  that  time 
about  the  soldiers? — A.  He  having  been  a  soldier  himself,  and  I 
also,  it  came  natural  that  I  should  ask  hiin.the  question. 

Q.  ^Vliy — did  you  understand  at  the  time — did  he  talk  about  the 
colored  soldiers  coming  out  and  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  Simply 
because  he  was  bitter  against  the  city  and  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

Q.  Was  he  bitter  against  the  citizens  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  he  was  a  very  profane-mouthed  man. 

Q.  And  you,  as  one  of  those  citizens,  felt  disgusted  at  his  re- 
marks?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  pursue  the  matter  any  further? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  these  soldiers  talking  about  shooting 
up  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  I  couldn't  call  their  names. 

Q.  Before  this  shooting  affray? — A.  The  very  night  it  occurred; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  'Where  was  that  ? — A.  Crossing  the  street  right  above  my  house 
there. 

Q.  Your  house  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington 
streets  ? — A.  Not  exactly  on  the  corner. 

Q.  The  second  house  from  the  comer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Towards  the  fort? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  towards  uptown. 

Q.  Your  house  is  the  second  house  towards  the  fort,  I  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  passing  along  on  Washington  street? — A.  On 
Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets,  going  up  Fourteenth. 

Q.  They  were  going  up  Fourteenth  in  what  direction? — A.  Going 
up  Fourteenth.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Were  they  going  towards  Adams  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  down 
that  way. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  know  they  were 
negroes. 

Q.  They  were  walking  on  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  this? — A.  I  suppose  about  half  past  5. 
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Q.  Half  past  5  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  in  uniform ! — ^A.  They  were  in  uniform ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns! — ^A.  Jfo,  sir;  they  didn't  have  th^ 
guns  that  I  seen.    I  know  they  didn't  have  their  rifles ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  any  arms,  did  they  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  were  talking 
among  themselves. 

Q.  These  two? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  talking  to  each  other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  for  them  to  talk  to  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  they  said? — A.  They  were  hunting  this  man  Baker. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  They  were  trying  to  locate  where  A.  Y.  Baker 
lived. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  tryinjg;  to  locate  A.  Y.  Baker?— 
A.  I  heard  them  sav  that  they  wanted  to  mid  out  where  he  lived ;  and 
if  they  could  find  him,  they  would  kiU  him.  That  was  the  remark 
they  made. 

Q,  You  heard  them  say  if  they  could  find  A.  Y.  Baker  they  would 
kill  him  ? — A.  They  would  fix  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  A.  Y.  Baker  live  ? — A.  On  Levee  street. 

Q.  On  Eleventh  street? — A.  No,  sir:  Levee  street. 

Q.  They  were  not  going  in  that  direction,  were  they?— A.  No, 
sir:  they  were  not. 

Q.  They  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction? — ^A.  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  in  a  pretty  loud  tone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  youf— -A.  Standing  on  my  front  steps. 

Q.  The  second  house  from  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  made  this  remark,  whatever  it  was,  loud  enough  for 
you  to  hear  it  down  there? — ^A.  Perfectly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  said  they  were  hunting  for  Baker,  and  if  they  could  find 
Baker  they  would  Kill  him  ? — ^A.  They  would  "  fix  him,"  or  words 
to  that  effect 

Q.  What  was  the  exact  language  you  heard  ? — ^A.  That  they  would 
fix  him. 

Q.  They  did  find  him,  did  they  not? — A.  I  don't  know,  whether 
they  did  after  that  or  not  I  heard  that  tihey  had  went  up  tiiere  to 
his  place  and  went  up  in  his  house. 

Q.  Ajid  they  didn  t  fix  him  or  try  to  fix  him,  did  they? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  suppose  they  did,  because  they  were  run  out 

By  Senator  Warnee  : 
Q.  What  is  tihat? — ^A.  They  were  run  out  by  Mr.  Baker,  I  under- 
stand. 

By  Senator  Fosaker: 
Q.  They  wanted  to  find  him  and  fix  him,  and  they  did  not  have 
any  arms  that  you  could  observe,  and  they  were  announcing  this  on 
the  street  in  loud  tones  so  that  you  could  hear  them  that  far  away? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  ihey  were  intoxicated. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  did  you  say  about  their  being  intoxicated! — ^A.  They 
were  in  an  intoxicated  condition. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  :  ■ 

Q.  They  were  intoxicateclt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  they,  light  or  dark? — A.  One 
of  them  was  rather  dark  and  the  other  was  much  lighter.  One  was 
really  black. 

Q.  One  was  dark  and  one  light? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  were  these  mfen  ? — ^A.  One  looked  to  me  like  he  was 
about  5  feet  6  or  7  inches  and  the  other  was  about  5  feet  6  inches,  or 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Diayou  ever  tell  this  before? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Yes,  I  did,  too. 
I  told  it  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Brown? — ^A.  A.  A.  Brown.  He  has  a  position  in 
the  custom-house  there  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Brown? — A.  It  was  sometime  after 
the  shooting,  sir;  I  forget  now  exactly  what  date. 

Q.  You  Old  not  appear  before  the  citizens'  committee? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  before  Mr.  Purdy  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  before  the  court-martial  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  testified? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  that,  when  you  heard  that  remark 
made? — A,  When  I  heard  the  remark  made? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  got  up  off  my  porch  and  went  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk,  of  Fourteenth  street,  and  I  saw  them  stop  and  begin 
talking  to  a  young  lady. 

Q.  What  happened  uien? — A.  Then  I  went  back  in  the  house  and 
got  my  pistol  and  came  out. 

Q.  You  left  them  talking  to  the  young  lady  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  back  and  got  your  pistol! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistol  did  you  nave? — A.  A  .45  Colt. 

Q.  A  .45  Colt?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cartridge  does  that  shoot? — A.  It  shoots  a  .45 
caliber  cartridge,  the  ordinary  pistol  cartridge. 

Q.  Is  it  a  metallic  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  shoot  either 
cartridge. 

Q.  Has  the  bullet  a  metallic  jacket  on  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  a  lead 
bullet 

Q.  Just  a  lead  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  All  those  .45  Colts  have  simply  a  lead  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  shoot  a  steel -jacketed  bullet? — A.  None  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  that  pistol,  then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I 
came  back  to  the  corner,  and  they  had  left. 

Q.  Where  was  the  young  lady  then? — ^A.  She  was  standing  on  the 
porch,  and  I  asked  what  conversation  they  had  had  with  her,  and  she 
said  thev  were  inquiring  about  where  Mr.  Baker  lived. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  young  lady  ? — A.  A  sister  of  Mrs.  Roe. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  mey  inquired  of  her  ? — A.  She  said  that  they 
asked  her  where  Mr.  Baker  lived,  and  she  told  them  she  did  not  know. 

Q.  She  told  them  she  did  not  know  where  Mr.  Baker  lived?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  they  said? — A.  That  is  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  And  then  they  went  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  Doc.  402, 60-1 ,  pt  6 42 
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Q.  She  did  not  complain  of  any  inciyilityf — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  asked 
her  if  they  had  said  anything  to  her. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  observe  any  incivility? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  ^here  did  that  conversation  take  place  with  that  younf 
lady? — ^A.  It  is  the  second  house  from  the  comer  on  Fourteenth 
street,  going  down  towards  Adams. 

Q.  T^at  IS,  they  had  crossed  Washington,  had  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  between  Washin^on  and  Adams  streets? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  which  side  of  the  street? — ^A.  The  left-hand  side  of 
the  street. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  left-hand  side  as  they  were  going  up? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  the  left-hand  side  near  your  house,  on  Wash- 
ington street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fourteenth  when  you  heard 
them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Q.  So  that  thev  were  a  distance  from  you  of  the  width  of  the 
street,  and  then  the  house  that  was  between  you  and  the  corner?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  distant  from  you  about  how  far  when  you  heard  that 
remark? — A.  I  should  judge  they  were  about,  maybe,  65  feet. 

Q.  Sixty  or  65  feet  away  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  they  were  talking  loud  enough  for  you  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly?— A.  Plentv  loud. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  mistaken  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that 
I  am  not. 

Q.  Did  they  call  out  to  you  to  know  where  Mr.  Baker  lived?— 
A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  ask  me. 

Q.  They  did  not  ask  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  see  you  there? — A.  If  they  did,  I  didn't  discover  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  look  in  your  direction  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  angry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  angry.  "SVhat  had  Baker  done,  do  you  know? — A.  I 
heard  that  he  shoved  a  man  off  of  a  walk  coming  up  from  the  river. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  When  had  he  done  that? — A.  Really.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  did;  yesj  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  that  already,  had  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Baker  very  well,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  where  he  lived  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  they  were  going  in  the  wrong  direction  at  the 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  warn  Mr.  Baker  of  his  danger? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who 
was  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself. 

Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  yours,  was  he  not? — A.  Not  a  particular 
friend. 

Q.  Here  were  two  dninken  negroes  hunting  him  to  fix  him,  and  yet 
you  didn't  send  him  any  word  ? — A.  Noj  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  talk  you  had  with  Mr.  Voshelle,  a  little  bit 
further.  He  said  that  he  would  go  out  and  help  them  to  shoot  up  the 
town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  ne  would  go  out  and  help  them. 
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Q.  Had  you  before  that  time  heard  him  express  hostility  or  ani- 
mosity towards  the  citizens  of  Brownsville! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had; 
but  then^  on  that  particular  occasion,  I  didn't  care  to  have  any  more 
conversation  with  nim. 

^  Q.  Where,  before  that  time,  had  you  heard  him  talking  in  a  hos- 
tile way  about  the  citizens  of  Brownsville? — A.  In  the  post,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereaoouts  in  the  poet? — ^A.  Down  at  the  corral. 

Q.  At  the  corral.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  corral,  delivering 
ice  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  did  deliver  ice  in  the  post,  too ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  at  that  time,  and  I  was  loafing  around  the  post. 

Q.  You  were  loafing  around  in  the  post,  and  were  down  at  the 
corral  and  heard  Voshelle  say  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  colored  soldiers  came? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
before,  also. 

Q.  And  before  that  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  had  any  trouble  with  the  citizens  of  Brownsville?— 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  just  seemed  to  be  bitter  against  them? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  his  having  any  trouble  with  them ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  other  soldiers  bitter  against  the  citizens  of  Brownsville? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one  you  know  of? — A.  He  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  what  was  the  trouble  with  him? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  being  the  only  one,  I  should  think  you  would  naturally 
have  some  inquiry  in  your  mind  as  to  what  the  trouble  was. — A.  I 
didn't  ask  him ;  no  sir. 

Q.  You  never  asked  him  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tillman  make  any  remarks  when  he  said  that  the 
negroes  would  come  out  and  shoot  up  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  would  come  out  and  help  them? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  About  this  conversation  with  Allison,  now;  you  knew  Alli- 
son?— A.  Well.  I  knew  of  him.  I  wasn't  personally  accquainted 
with  him,  but  knew  the  man  who  rented  him  tne  saloon. 

Q.  Who  rented  him  the  saloon  ? — A.  Mr.  Crixell. 

Q.  Crixell? — A.  Crixell  Brothers;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Crixell  Brothers  rented  him  the  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  first  installment  of  goods  to  him  that  he 
opened  up  with? — A.  I  taken  the  first  installment  of  ice  to  him; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  first  installment  of  ice  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  was  that,  can  you  tell? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  really 
state.  It  was  just  the  day  before  pay  day,  I  believe;  something  like 
that 

Q.  You  think  the  day  before  pav  day? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  day  of  payday? — A.  Now,  I  couldn't  tell  you 
exactly  when  the  soldiers  got  paid,  because  I  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  They  were  paid  on  Saturday,  the  11th.— A.  On  Saturday? 
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Q.  The  11th. — A..  That  is  the  day  I  delivered  the  ice  to  him. 

Q.  On  Saturday? — A^  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  get  his  beer  when  he  opened  up  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.    I  just  delivered  him  ice  and  went  on  my  route. 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  ice  in  the  ice  cheat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  beer  at  the  time? — A.  No  beer  yet;  no,  sir. 

Q.  No  goods  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  got  the  goods  later  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  there  Sxmday  morn- 
ing.   I  delivered  ice  to  him  again. 

Q.  You  delivered  ice  again  Sunday  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  'What  was  going  on  about  the  place  Sunday  morning  when  you 
delivered  the  ice? — A.  There  was  a  crowd  around  there  drinking,  of 
course. 

Q.  How  big  a  crowd  was  there  in  there? — A.  I  suppose  thirty-five 
or  forty. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there  on  Saturday  when  you  delivered 
the  ice? — A.  There  wasn't  any;  only  himself  and  his  helper. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  on  Sunday  ? — ^A.  On  Sunday ; 
no,  sir. 

_  Q.  When  did  you  next  deliver  ice  there? — ^A.  The  next  ice  I  de- 
livered was  when  they  opened  up.  after  that  shooting;  I  don't  re- 
member when  it  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  deliver  any  on  Monday? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  on  Monday  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  opened  up  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  after  the 
shooting,  that  is  the  day  that  you  delivered  ice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  people  around  his  place  then? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  had  this  conversation  you  have  detailed.  What  was 
that  conversation,  now?  Please  repeat  it  again,  just  as  it  occurred. — 
A.  Why,  he  made  the  remark  that  business  was  light;  that  there 
wasn't  much  doing.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  those 
fellows,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  know,  he  guessed  they  were  just 
out  on  a  shooting  spree,  shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  What?— A.  He  said,  "The  Lord  onlv  knows."  He  said  they 
were  out  on  a  shooting  spree,  he  supposed,  just  taken  a  notion  to 
shoot  some. 

(The  last  two  questions  and  answers  were  read  by  the  stenogra- 
pher.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Just  taken  a  notion  to  shoot  some  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  from  his  remark  that  that  was  a  habit  with 
those  men,  to  go  out  and  shoot  up  a  town? — A.  It  appeared  to  me  it 
was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  idea  you  formed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea  I 
formed. 

Q,  And  from  the  remark  he  made  you  thought  that  the  soldiers 
had  done  the  shooting,  and  that  he  knew  all  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
did. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  tell  that,  did  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  before  the  citizens'  committee? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  thought  right  in  the  garrison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  over  at  the  second  house  from  the  comer  of  Four- 
teenth, on  Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  you  to  be  down  towards  the  gat«  and  that  part  of 
the  garrison  ? — ^A.  It  sounded  nearer  down  this  way,  sir.  It  sounded 
like  it  was  down  about  the  second  quarters. 

Q.  About  B  barracks? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  It  sounded  to  you  like  it  might  be  there;  but  you  did  not  see 
anything? — ^A.  Not  then ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  heard  the  reports  ? — A.  The  reports  of  the  guns. 

Q.  And  those  reports  sounded  to  you  like  high-power  rifles? — 
A.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  near  any  pistol  shots  at  all  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  These  first  shots  did  not  soimd  to  you  like  pistol  shots? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  lou  did  not  hear  any  that  night  that  sounded  like  pistol 
shots  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  later. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  The  scattering  shots  after  the  firing  was 
over  sounded  to  me  like  pistol  shots. 

Q.  Can  you  locate  where  those  pistol  shots  seemed  to  come  from? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not,  because  I  was  occupied  in  my  house  with  my 
wife. 

Q.  You  were  occupied  in  trying  to  quiet  your  wife,  who  was 
frightened  ? — A.  I  were ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  out  at  all  that  night? — ^A.  Not  at  all; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  other  weapons  in  your  house  except  this 
pistol  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all  I  have  in  my  house. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  revolver? — A.  Where  did  I  get  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  bought  it  right  there  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Is  that  weapon  pretty  common  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  they  are. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  citizens 
there  ? — A.  I  suppose  thev  have  them.  I  don't  go  in  their  houses  to 
examine  to  see  what  they  nave,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  saw  the  shells  that  Mayor  Combe  had? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them? — A.  The  next  morning  after  the 
shooting. 

Q.  The  next  morning  after  the  shooting.  Whereabouts? — ^A. 
When  I  saw  them  he  had  them  in  his  hand  right  there  at  the  comer 
where  Dominguez's  horse  was  killed  under  him;  where  his  horse  fell. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  have? — A.  He  had  five  or  six  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  make  any  special  examination  of  them  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  fired  recently  ? — A.  Simply  because  of  the 
shooting  of  the  night  before. 

Q.  Did  that  enter  into  your  mind  at  all,  to  look  and  see  whether 
they  had  been  freshly  fired  ? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  because  I  knew  that 
the  shells  had  been  fired  by  the  Springfield  rifles,  and  they  were 
picked  up  in  the  streets. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  the  negroes  had  fired  them,  too,  did  you 
not? — ^A.  I  was  positive,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  positive  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  positive  of  that,  although  you  had  not  seen  any- 
thing!— ^A.  Although  I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  parties. 

Q.  You  knew  that  from  the  very  first  shot,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  had 
formed  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  you  had  formed  your  opinion,  and  you 
hare  never  dianged  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  have  seen  nothing  and  heard  nothing  to  change  your  opin- 
ion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  opinion  of  everybody  in  Brownsville,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  it  is. 

Q.  What  made  you  make  a  special  examination  of  those  shells:  that 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  just  instinct,  I  sup- 
pose.   I  have  handled  shells  myself. 

Q.  But  you  remember  distinctly  and  positively  that  you  did  make 
an  examination  to  see? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  taken  them  up  like  that  [indi- 
cating] and  looked  at  them,  and  I  could  see  that  they  nad  been  freshly 
fired. 

Q.  Were  there  other  people  taking  these  shells  out  of  his  hand  and 
examining  them  ? — ^A.  They  had  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Sffliator  FoRAKER.  That  is  all,  I  believe. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTZKONY  OF  OAFT.  hAnSON  B.  ELT,  U.  S.  ABKT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Captain,  will  you  please  give  us  your  name  in  full? — ^A.  Han« 
son  E.  Ely. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army? — 
A.  Captain,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Uie  Army? — ^A.  Two  months  less 
than  twenty  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  service  during  the  late  war? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico?— 
A.  I  served  in  the  Philippines  for  three  years. 

Q.  Captain,  are  you  familiar  with  the  rifle  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States  Army? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  The  Springfield  rifle,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  caUed  the  new  model 
Springfield. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  please,  Captain,  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  new  model  Springfield  and  the  Krag? — ^A.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  it? — ^A.  The  barrel  is  about  5  inches 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Krag.  The  chamber  is  longer,  taking  a 
longer  projectile  than  that  of  the  Krag.  The  projectile  fired  by 
the  new  Springfield  is  some  half  inch  longer  than  that  of  the  Krag. 
There  is  more  powder  in  the  cartridge.  The  weight  of  the  bullet 
is  about  the  same,  but  the  cartridge  case  of  the  new  Springfield  is 
longer  and  is  cannelured  at  the  end  to  facilitate  ejection  by  a  newer 

Srocess,  the  end  of  the  Krag  cartridge  projecting  beyond  the  cylin- 
er  of  the  cartridge  case  like  that  [indicating  with  tip  of  cleaning 
rod].    It  projects  out.    Those  are  the  principal  points  of  difference. 
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Q.  And  you  have  also  given  in  that  answer,  I  believe,  the  princi- 
pal points  of  difference  between  the  cartridge  used  in  the  Krag  txA 
the  cartridge  used  in  the  new  model  Sprinj^eld  ? — A.  Yes,  air ;  th»t 
comes  in  with  the  rifle.  The  cartridge  fits  the  chamber  and  the 
chamber  is  larger. 

Q.  Is  the  cartridge  of  the  Ejrag  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
cartridge  of  the  Springfield  when  the  whole  cartridge  is  shown  to 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  easily. 

Q.  Can  the  cartridge  of  the  Springfield  be  used  in  the  Ej*agf— 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  can  not. 

Q.  And  if  so,  why  not  ? — A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  longer, 
and  the  end  of  the  chamber  will  stop  the  cartridge  from  going  fully 
into  the  chamber  of  the  Krag;  and  m  the  second  place,  if  the  dum- 
ber was  long  enough,  the  lack  of  this  projection  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  being  on  the  Krag  would  prevent  its  being  used.  It  could 
not  be  ejected.  The  ejection  of  the  Krag  is  by  an  ejector  (m  this 
projection.  The  ejection  of  the  Springfield  is  by  an  ejector  which 
fits  into  the  cannelure,  the  entire  cartridge  being  smooth  on  the  sur- 
face and  the  cannelure  being  cut  in. 

Q.  The  bullets  used  in  the  two  cartridges  are  very  similar,  though, 
are  they  not? — A.  They  are  very  much  uike.  The  nose  of  the  Krag 
bullet  is  slightly  blunter  than  that  of  the  Springfield,  and  near  the 
base  of  the  Krag  bullet  is  a  cannelure,  where  the  cartridge  case  grasps 
the  projectile  to  keep  it  from  slipping  out,  while  in  the  new  Spring- 
field that  is  not  used ;  there  is  no  cannelure  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
casing  of  the  projectile. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Marlin  rifle,  the  Winchester  rifle, 
and  other  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  the  cartridge  of  the  new  model  Springfield  be  used 
in  or  shot  from  the  Marlin  or  from  the  Winchester? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  However.  I  have  read  an  advertisement  of  the  ^^- 
chester  people  where  they  say  they  have  a  rifle  which  will  take  this 
new  cartridge;  and  I  read  a  description  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment's investigation,  where,  I  believe,  about  300  of  those  rifles  had  oeen 
sold  that  woiiid  take  the  new  Springfield  ammunition.  They  traced 
them,  I  believe,  to  the  place  of  sale,  most  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  common  use? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  what  is  a  land? — A.  A  land  is  a  projection 
from  the  interior  of  the  bore  of  a  rifle  which  takes  the  lorm  of  a 
helix,  extending  the  entire  interior.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  givinjg 
a  rotary  motion  to  the  projectile,  so  that  it  will  not  tumble,  as  it 
were;  so  that  it  will  take  a  straight  path. 

Q.  If  the  cartridge  of  a  new  model  Springfield  is  fired  from  a  Win- 
chester rifle,  will  there  be  any  difference  m  the  lands  made  by  the 
rifle  upon  the  ball?  And  if  so,  state  what  difference. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Winchester  rifles  are  made  with  six  lands,  while  the  new  Spring- 
field and  the  Krag  also  have  but  four  lands.  The  Winchester  lands 
are  less  prominent  than  those  of  the  military  rifle,  and  this  projectile 
would  have  on  it  grooves  corresponding  to  the  six  lands  in  the  Win- 
chester rifle,  while  if  it  were  fired  from  the  new  Springfield,  it  would 
have  only  the  four  grooves. 

Q.  And  it  would  have  the  same  number  of  grooves  or  lands  if  Act 
from  the  Krag? — A.  Yes;  the  Krag  and  Springfield  lands  are  very 
mudb  the  same,  almost  exactly. 
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Q.  Then  if  the  cartridge  of  the  new  Springfield  is  fired  from  the 
Winchester,  the  number  of  lands  upon  the  bullet  would  be  six  instead 
of  four? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  a  clip  is,  and  what  its  purpose — ^ite  object — ^is. — 
A.  The  dip  is  a  ^ort,  fiat  piece  of  metal,  whose  object  is  to  hold 
together  a  number  of  cartridges — in  the  case  of  the  new  Springfield 
rifle,  five — so  that  these  five  cartridges  mav  be  loaded  with  one  move- 
ment. This  metal  comes  around,  shaped  like  that  [indicating],  and 
the  cartridges  slip  in,  the  cannelure  engaging  these  projections,  and 
that  cannelure  holds  the  five  together,  and  when  that  is  pressed  down 
J[indicating] ,  the  cartridge  is  pressed  through  this  clip,  and  the  clip 
IS  thrown  away.  The  five  cartridges  go  immediately  into  the  magazine. 

Q.  Is  a  clip  used  in  the  Krag  rifle? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  It  is 
loaded  singly,  from  the  side. 

Q.  Just  state,  please,  the  difference  in  loading  the  Krag  and  the 
Springfield? — ^A.  The  Krag  rifle  has  a  magazine  underneath  the 
chamber,  which  begins  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  piece, -and  runs 
under  and  lip  into  the  chamber,  opening  by  a  door,  as  you  might 
call  it.  Into  this  door — ^magazine  entrance — ^you  place  the  car- 
tridges. If  you  are  skillful,  you  can  roll  them  in  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  but  they  place  them  in  generally  one  at  a  time.  Then  this 
magazine  is  closed,  and  then  the  rifle  is  ready  to  automatically  load — 
not  automatically,  but  by  motion  of  the  bolt — while  in  the  Springfield 
this  straight  clip  contains  five  cartridges  which  holds  them  in  one 
line,  and  those  cartridges  are  pushed  down  vertically  behind  the 
chamber  and  loaded  in  that  way,  and  then  the  clip  thrown  away ;  the 
cartridges  being  carried  in  a  bandoleer,  each,  pocket  of  the  bandoleer 
holding  two  oi  these  clips,  each  clip  containing  five  cartridges. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rifle  that  uses  a  clip  except  the  new  model 
Springfield? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Mauser  rifle  uses  a  clip,  but  quite  a 
different  clip  from  the  Springfield. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. — A.  I  used  to  be  quite  familiar 
with  the  Mauser  clip.  The  insurgents  used  it  much  in  the  Philip- 
pines. But  as  far  as  a  detailed  technical  explanation  of  its  mechan- 
lan  is  concerned,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it.  I  can  state  that  this 
clip  is  quite  different,  because  I  remarked  on  its  difference  when  I 
first  saw  the  Springfield  clip.  It  is  broader,  I  think,  and  there  is  a 
spring  in  the  bottom  of  it  that  holds  the  cartridges  from  slipping 
out,  which  holds  the  projection  into  the  cannelure,  which  is  not  in 
the  Mauser. 

Q.  You  can  easily  distinguish  the  Mauser  clip  from  the  Spring- 
field clip? — A.  Yes,' sir;  very  easily. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  I  believe  you  gave  your  testimony  before  Mr. 
Purdy. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  were  there  exhibited  to  you  a  lot  of  shells  and 
cartridges  and  bullets  and  clips  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  having  been  picked  up  in  and  around  the  streets  of  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tiien  identify  the  shell,  the  cartridge,  and  the  clip,  and 
the  rifle  which  used  those  clips  and  cartridges  and  billets? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  identified  those  shells,  cartridges,  and  clips  as  being  those  used 
in  the  new  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  TTiey  were  shown  you  at  the  time  of  your  testimony  down 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  identified  them  as  clips  belonging  to  the  Sprin^eld 
rifle,  and  as  shells  and  cartridges  used  by  that  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Those  were  the  ones  that  were  exhibited  to  the 
witness  before  the  court-martial  ? 

Senator  Foster.  No;  before  Mr.  Purdy. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  You  were  shown  some  88  exploded  or  empty  shells,  were  you 
not,  by  Mr.  Purdy  ? — A.  There  were  a  large  numbw.  I  should  judge 
about  that  number;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  having  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Captain,  what  is  the  effect  upon  one  of  these  steel-jacketed  bul- 
lets when  striking  a  hard  substance;  will  its  course  be  deflected? — 
A.  Unless  it  strikes  it  directly  the  course  would  be  deflected,  and  very 
likely  the  steel  jacket  would  be  torn.  It  does  not  take  very  much  to 
start  the  jacket,  anr^  then  it  rips  open  and  sometimes  goes  into  several 
pieces,  and  the  lead  goes  out  from  the  jacket;  nor  does  it  take  much 
opposition,  if  it  strikes  at  an  angle,  to  deflect  the  angle  of  the  course 
ox  the  bullet. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  What  is  that  jacket  of  the  bullet? — A.  It  is  cupro-nickel ; 
copper  and  nickel. 

Q.  They  call  it  a  steel  jacket,  but  it  is  not  steel? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
a  peculiar  composition. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Is  it  a  very  hard  substance?    It  is  not  hard  like  steel,  is  it? — 
A.  It  is  very  nearly  as  hard  as  steel.    You  see  this  is  thin  as  tin,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  bend  [indicating].    . 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q,  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  experience  as  to  the  men,  the  sol- 
diers, cleaning  their  guns,  and  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  clean  a 
rifle?  Take  one  of  these  new  Springfield  rifles,  and  suppose  that  it 
had  been  shot  five  or  six  or  seven  times,  and  it  had  been  cleaned 
before  it  was  shot,  what  length  of  time,  in  your  judgment,  would  it 
take  to  clean  that  rifle  so  as  to  remove  the  powder  stains  caused  by  the 
shooting? — ^A,  If  cleaned  at  onoe,  it  could  readily  be  done  in  two 
minutes ;  something  like  two  minutes.  If  left  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  or  so,  the  powder  residuum  stays  with  a  good  deal  of  tenacity 
in  the  bore,  and  it  would  probably  take  water  to  loosen  it  up,  and  then 
it  would  take  probably  five  minutes  or  more,  with  access  to  water. 

Q.  Could  the  rifle  be  cleaned  with  a  thong  and  brush  and  rag  and 
oil  within  the  time  you  state  ?  And  if  so,  state  how  it  could  be  done — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  butt  of  the  rifle  is  a  receptticle,  a  hole,  in  which 
is  a  carrier.  On  this  metal  carrier  is  a  screw  top.  That  top  is 
screwed  off,  and  from  in  there  is  taken  a  thong  about  as  long  as  that 
[indicating].  At  the  end  of  this  thong  is  a  piece  of  brass,  what  you 
might  call  a  sinker,  .with  a  hole  in  it  like  that  [indicating].    This 
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they  drop  through  the  bore  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  and  take 
hold  of  it  at  the  other  end,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  thong  is 
another  piece  of  metal  in  which  a  rag  is  placed,  and  then  you  pull 
that  through  the  bore  of  the  rifle.    You  could  do  it  in  the  dark. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  That  could  be  done  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  in  the  light  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  could  do  it  with  your 
eyes  shut.  It  could  be  done  in  the  dark  by  anybody  that  knew  just 
where  things  were,  very  readily. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  ever  cleaned  any  of  these  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  been  in  a  good  many  competitions,  and  between  ranges  they 
generally  run  it  through  the  rifle  to  clean  it  for  the  next  range. 

By  Senator  Tauafebbo  : 

Q.  Are  those  rifles  inspected  under  such  circumstances  before  they 
go  to  the  next  range? — A.  No,  sir;  a. man  does  that  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. That  is  entirely  with  the  firer.  It  all  rests  with  him  whether 
he  does  it  or  not. 

Q.  Would  that  gun  pass  the  ordinary  inspection,  after  that  clean- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  w^ould. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Now,  about  the  chamber,  would  it  require  any  length  of  time 
to  clean  the  chamber  of  one  of  those  Springfleld  rifles?  I  ask  you 
if  it  requires  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  chamoer  does  not  get  the  residue 
of  the  powder,  and  while  you  might  get  a  little  dust  in  there,  if  you 
would  run  a  rag  in,  that  would  take  care  of  it.  Probably  there 
would  not  be  any  residue  in  there  at  all;  there  would  not  be  any 
change  in  there.  The  chamber  only  goes  in  to  there  [indicating], 
and  firing  does  not  create  any  dirt  or  dust  in  there. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  You  mean  no  powder  is  sent  back  into  the  chamber  by  the  fir- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  none  is  sent  back  between  this  and  the  chamber. 
The  shell  prevents  that. 

Q.  The  explosion  would  not  throw  any  powder  back  in  the  cham- 
ber, you  think  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  dirty  it  at  all. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 
Q.  Captain,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  an  expert  cleaning  one 
of  these  rifles  in  the  dark? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

By  Senator  Fbazier  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  one  of  these 
bullets  striking  a  hard  substance,  usually  it  had  the  effect  of  split- 
ting or  dividing  the  steel  jacket,  as  you  call  it,  around  the  bullet  ? — 
A-  Not  usually,  perhaps,  but  very  often. 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  or  is  it  usual,  for  the  jacket  to  be  stripped  from 
the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lead  goes  on. 

Q.  The  lead  goes  on  farther? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  jacket  is  some- 
times in  three  or  four  pieces.  You  often  find  them  around  on  the 
range. 

Q.  And  when  you  find  the  lead  finally,  it  may  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  jacket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  One  of  these  projectiles  passing  through  ordinary  pine  2  or  8 
inches  thick,  would,  in  your  ]udgment,  the  course  of  the  bullet  be 
deflected? — A.  Not  unless  it  stru^  a  knot,  or  nail,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  If  the  pine  was  clear,  I  do  not  think  it  would  deflect  it 
at  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  there  lead  inside  that  coating? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  jacket  is  torn  off,  there  is  lead  inside? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
lead  inside. 

Q.  Then  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be  shot  into  a  post,  and  the 
jacket  come  off,  and  the  lead  be  found  in  the  post? — A.. The  jacket 
would  probably  be  found,  in  that  case,  sticking  into  the  outside  of 
the  post.    The  lead  usually  goes  farther. 

Q.  And  it  is  possible  that  it  might  go  in  there,  and  if  you  bored  it 
out  you  would  nnd  nothing  but  the  lead? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodqe  : 
Q.  Suppose  it  went  into  a  wall  of  brick,  or  something  of  that 
kind? — A.  Then  the  lead  might  go  on  in  there,  and  the  jacket  be  kept 
back. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Then  it  is  almost  all  lead,  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  all 
lead.    It  has  a  very  thin  covering. 

Senator  Foster.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  introduce  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Ely  taken  before  Mr.  Purdy,  as  found  on  pages 
163  to  170,  part  2,  of  Senate  Document  155.  That  is  all  that  I  care  to 
ask  him. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows: 

Capt.  Hanson  E.  Ely  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom, 
and,  upon  being  examined  by  Mr.  Purdy,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Hanson  E.  Ely. 

Q.  You  are  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
captain,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been' connected  with  the  Army? — A.  Nine- 
teen years  and  six  months. 

Q.  Captain,  are  you  familiar  with  the  rifle  used  by  the  United  States 
Army  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  past  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  rifle  called  ? — A.  The  new  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  And  what  is  its  caliber  ? — A.  Thirty  hundredths. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  in  a  general  way  the  ammunition  which  is  fired 
from  that  rifle? — A.  The  ammunition  which  is  ordinarily  used  is  that 
made  by  the  Ordnance  Department  or  the  United  States  Cartridge 
Company.  It  is  a  cartridge  about  3f  inches  in  length,  has  what  is 
called  a  bottle-nock  shell,  and  a  bullet  about  1^  inches  in  length,  steel 
jacketed  throrphout.  The  shells  have  on  their  butt  the  mark  of  the 
Ordnance  Dep.  rtment  or  that  of  the  United  States  Cartridge  Com- 
pany. Thepc  crrtridges  are  carried  in  brass  clips  holding  five  each, 
similar  to  this  [witness  showed  one  of  the  clips  turned  over  by  the 
mayor  of  Brnwnsville  to  Mr.  Purdy]. 

Q.  Now,  Ciij'tain  Ely,  will  you  state  what  experience  you  have  had 
in  the  use  of  this  new  Springfield  rifle? — A.  I  have  had, more  expe- 
rience with  the  old  "  Krag  "  rifle,  though  I  have  had  some  with  the 
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new  Springfield ;  but  the  bullet  fired  and  the  effects  of  the  bullet  are 
the  same  in  the  two,  being  made  practically  identical,  the  new  Spring- 
field bullet  being  a  little  more  pointed,  however. 

Q.  About  how  long  has  the  new  Springfield  rifle  been  in  use  in  the 
Army  ? — ^A.  About  six  to  ten  months. 

Q.  Will  you  state  now,  Captain,  in  a  general  way,  the  description 
of  tiie  new  Springfield,  how  it  is  fired,  and  the  number  of  "  lands  "  in 
the  bore? — A.  The  new  Springfield  rifle  has  a  blue-steel  barrel,  26 
inches  in  length,  yet  is  a  magazine  rifle^  the  magazine  of  which  has 
what  is  call^  a  direct  feed — that  i?,  it  is  immediately  under  the 
chamber  and  feeds  up  by  a  spring.  This  magazine  is  capable  of 
holding  fiye  cartridges  at  the  same  time.  There  may  be  one  other  in 
the  barrel  chamber,  which  makes  the  gun  practically  a  six-shot  gun — 
repeater.  The  loading  is  effected  by  means  of  a  bolt  It  is  technically 
called  a  "  curved-bolt "  gun.  The  bolt  handles  extend  to  the  right 
at  right  angles  to  the  bolt  itsedf ,  the  bolt  being  a  prolongation  of  the 
barrel.  The  piece  is  operated  by  means  of  rotating  the  bolt  handle 
upward  and  to  the  lert  until  it  is  almost  perpenmcular,  and  then 
drawing  it  to  the  rear.  This  permits  the  cartridge  to  feed  up  from 
the  magazine,  and  by  pushing  the  bolt  forward  and  turning  the 
handle  to  the  right  the  bolt  is  locked,  the  piece  cocked  and  ready  for 
discharge.  After  being  discharged  the  operation  is  repeated  and  the 
shell  ejected  by  means  of  an  ejector  spring,  which  throws  it  to  the 
right  and  rear  a  distance  of  from  3  to  6  feet,  depending  on  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  operation. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Ely,  I  will  show  you  the  empty  cartridges  (32  in 
number)  and  ball  cartridges  (C  in  number)  ana  3  clips  which  were 
turned  over  to  me  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brownsville  and  the 
sheriff  of  Cameron  County  at  the  time  of  my  investigation  there  last 
week  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the  mayor  and  other  wit- 
nesses to  the  effect  that  they  were  picked  up  in  the  streets  in  the  city 
of  Brownsville  a  short  time  after  the  shooting  affray  there  on  the 
13th  of  August,  and  will  ask  you  whether  yoii  have  examined  those 
empty  shells  and  ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  they  are  similar  to  the  ammunition  such 
as  is  used  in  the  new  Springfield  rifle  in  use  in  the  United  States 
Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  In  fact,  there  is  no  ammunition  made 
for  any  other  guns  in  this  section  like  this,  and  I  could  practically 
swear  that  that  ammunition  was  made  for  that  rifle — the  new 
Sprin^eld. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  state  tlie  difference  between  this  ammu- 
nition, if  any  exists,  and  the  ammunition  which  is  used  by  other  rifles 
in  use  in  this  section  of  the  country  outside  of  the  Army  ? — ^A.  I  have 
hunted  in  this  country,  and  am  acqiiainted  with  a  number  of  local 
hunters,  and  have  shot  with  them.  The  only  sporting  rifles  in  use  in 
this  country  to  any  extent  whatever  are  the  Marlin,  the  Remington, 
and  the  Winchester.  These  rifles  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with. 
They  could  not  use  the  Government  ammunition  such  as  you  have 
shown  me,  because  the  powder  charge  is  greater,  the  shell  longer,  and 
the  projectile  longer  in  the  Government  rifle  than  in  rifles  above  men- 
tioned J  and  while  I  am  familiar  with  a  number  of  those  three  makes, 
those  I  have  seen  could  not  possibly  use  this  ammunition,  their  cham- 
ber being  too  short  for  it ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  rifles  that  I  have 
not  seen — from  catalogues  and  studying  the  same — I  am  convinced 
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that  there  are  none  made  by  these  companies  that  will  shoot  the  am- 
munition of  the  new  Springfield  rifle.  I  think  there  is  a  Savage  rifle 
that  will  shoot  this  ammunition,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  in 
this  country.  The  New  York  Kiiitional  Guard  at  one  time  used  the 
Savage  rifle. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Ely,  I  will  ask  you  what  knowledge  you  have 
with  respect  to  the  bullets  of  this  Government  ammunition  and  the 
bullets  used  by  the  rifles  which  you  have  heretofore  mentioned? — 
A.  I  have  hunted  with  both  rifles  and  the  different  ammunition  used 
in  the  different  sporting  rifles  and  the  Government  rifle.  It  is  invari- 
ably the  case  with  hunters  to  use  what  is  called  the  "  soft-nose " 
bullet,  such  as  is  in  this  cartridge.  (Witness  marks  the  cartridge 
with  an  "  E  "  with  his  knif^  on  the  side  of  the  case.)  When  this 
cartridge  is  fired — that  is,  the  soft-nose  bullet — and  the  projectile 
strikes  deer  or  other  objects,  the  lead  which  is  on  the  side  or  the  steel 
case  "  mushrooms,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  and  the  caliber  of  the 
bullet  is  practically  increased  from  six  to  tenfold,  giving  great  shock 
and  great  power.  .This  bullet  (marked  "  H  ")  shows  the  effect  of 
the  striking  of  this  soft-nose  bullet  and  a  "  mushroom  "  bullet.  The 
Government  bullet  projectile  is  steel  covered  throughout;  is  not 
adapted  to  hunting,  as  a  deer  shot  with  it  will  run  many  miles  before 
falling,  if  it  falls  at  all.  I  myself  have  shot  three  shots  through  an 
antelope  with  such  a  bullet  and  had  the  antelope  to  get  away,  while 
striking  a  deer  or  antelope  with  the  "  mushroom  "  bullet  the  game 
seldom  gets  away,  the  shock  being  too  great,  the  hole  too  large,  and 
the  bleeding  too  heavy. 

Q.  What  effect  is  had  upon  the  steel  jacket  when  striking  hard  sub- 
stances?— A.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  bullets,  after  the^  have 
been  fired  into  gravelly  ground  and  hard  earth,  and  the  effect  on 
striking  rocks  or  such  substance  is  to  tear  the  jacket  from  the  bullet, 
sometimes  simply  breaking  it  open,  sometimes  the  lead  separating 
entirely  from  the  open  jacket,  and  sometimes  the  jacket  is  broken 
into  several  pieces,  which  look  like  small  particles  of  battered-up  tin. 
The  steel  jacket  of  the  projector,  after  being  fired,  will  always  show 
the  marks  of  the  "  lands  "  of  the  bore  of  the  rifle  firing  it.  These 
"  lands  "  cut  into  the  steel  and  give  the  bullet  the  necessary  rotation 
to  keep  it  from  tumbling. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Ely,  I  will  show  you  a  bullet  which  Maj.  A.  P. 
Blocksom  picked  out  of  the  dining-room  door  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Yturria  in  the  citv  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of 
this  year,  and  will  ask  you  to  examine  it  and  state  in  your  judgment 
what  kind  of  a  bullet  it  is  and  all  about  it. — A.  That  is  a  new  Spring- 
field bullet,  or  bullet  fired  from  the  new  Springfield  Government  serv- 
ice ammunition,  caliber  .30.  This  I  can  tell  by  the  jacket  of  the  bul- 
let, its  length,  the  shape  of  its  nose,  the  mark  of  the  four  "  lands  "  of 
the  rifle  on  the  bullet,  which  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  "  lands  "  of  any 
rifles  used  in  this  vicinity;  and  also  the  rifles  used  in  this  vicinity, 
other  than  the  Government  rifles,  have  a  larger  number  of  "  lands ' 
in  them,  and  the  "  lands  "  are  shallower  than  in  the  new  Springfield. 

Q.  Now.  Captain  Ely,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  rifle 
made  which  has  as  small  a  number  of  "  lands,"  to  wit,  four,  as  those  of 
the  new  Springfield  rifle  ? — A.  I  do  not,  except  probably  the  Krag.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  Marlin,  the  Remington,  and  the  Winchester 
rifles,  practically  the  only  rifles  used  in  this  country,  or  the  rifles 
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most  generally  used,  and  all  of  these  rifles  have  either  six  or  seven 
"lands." 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  "  lands  "  are,  and  what  is  their  func- 
tion ? — ^A.  The  "  lands  "  are  projections  from  the  interior  of  the  bore 
of  a  rifle  which  runs  spirally  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  forming 
helices.  The  twist  of  these  "  lands  "  in  the  Government  rifle  is  one 
turn  to  8  inches  of  barrel  length.  These  "  lands  "  in  the  Govern- 
ment rifle  are  four  in  number,  and  they  are  more  prominent,  or  have 
greater  height,  than  in  other  rifles,  the  ordinary  sporting  rifles.  The 
purpose  of  these  "  lands  "  is  to  give  a  rotary  motion  to  the  projectile 
by  me  "  lands  "  being  forced  into  the  projectile,  the  projectile  fol- 
lowing the  helices  as  it  is  projected  nova  the  piece,  lliis  rotary 
motion  keeps  the  axis  of  the  projectile  constantly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, preventing  what  is  called  "  tumbling,"  which  would  occur  were 
it  not  for  this  rotary  motion. 

Q.  Captain^  can  you  state,  from  the  marks  of  these  "  lands  "  upon 
the  bullet  which  I  have  shown  you,  that  was  found  by  Major  Block- 
som  in  the  Yturria  house,  whether  that  bullet  was  fired  from  the  new 
Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  I  can.  It  was  fired  from  a  new  Springfield 
rifle.  It  has  upon  it  the  steel  jacket  of  it  and  the  marks  of  the  four 
"  lands  "  which  were  forced  into  the  jacket  as  above  described.  The 
depths  of  these  marks  and  their  number  (four),  and  the  shape  of  the 
noae,  indicate  beyond  all  question  that  it  must  have  been  fired  from 
the  Government  rifle — the  new  Springfield — as  the  other  rifles  used 
in  this  section  of  the  country  have  a  greater  number  of  "  lands,"  the 
height  of  which  is  less  than  in  the  Government  rifle. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now,  Captain,  whether  you  know  of  any  rifle,  or 
have  ever  heard  of  any  rifle,  which  would  fire  a  bullet  and  leave  upon 
it  marks  of  "  lands  "  similar  to  the  marks  upon  this  bullet  whicn  I 
have  shown  you  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  such  rifle,  except  the  Krag,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  any  during  my  entire  experience  with  rifles  and  rifle 
shooting.  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  the  cup  won  from  the 
English  rifle  team  by  the  United  States  rifle  team,  after  having  betai 
taken  to  this  country,  was  returned  to  the  English  rifle  team  on  their 
protest  that  the  rifles  used  by  the  American  team  were  not  accurately 
the  military  rifle  in  use  by  the  United  States  Army,  because  these  bar- 
rels used  by  the  American  competing  team  had  oeen  especially  made 
with  a  larger  number  of  "  lanos  "  in  them,  and  these  lands  "  were 
shallower  man  in  the  regular  military  rifle — the  terms  of  the  compe- 
tition requiring  that  the  military  rifle  should  be  used — and  the  cup 
was  returned. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  I  will  show  you  this  bullet,  indented  at  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  which  Mr.  Garza  states  in  his  affidavit  that  he  picked 
out  of  the  top  of  the  wooden  cover  of  the  well  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Yturria,  in  Brownsville,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1906,  and  will  ask 
you  to  examine  this  bullet,  which  I  now  show  you,  and  state  whether 
or  not  it  was  fired  from  a  new  Springfield  rifle ;  and,  if  so,  your  reasons 
for  stating. — ^A.  This  bullet  was  fired  from  a  new  Springfield  rifle, 
the  reasons  being  the  same  as  above :  The  marks  of  four  "  lands  "  of 
the  new  Springfield  rifle  are  shown  distinctly  on  the  bullet,  with  their 
greater  depth  than  that  of  any  other  rifle  used  commonly  in  this 
vicinity,  or  used  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  the  califaier  also  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Government  rifle. 

Q.  Captain  Ely,  I  will  next  show  you  a  bullet  which  was  given  to 
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me,  and  marked  with  a  star  on  the  flat  surface  at  the  base  of  tiie  bullet, 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Miss  Gertrude  Cowen,  and  whidi 
is  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  a  wardrobe  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Louis 
Cowen,  in  the  city  of  Brownsville,  lodged  between  the  plate-glaas 
mirror  and  the  wooden  back  of  the  mirror,  on  the  day  on  which  Miss 
Cowen's  testimony  was  taken  before  me.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine 
this  buUet  and  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  Bred  from  a  new 
Springfield  rifle;  and,  if  so,  your  reasons  for  so  stating? — ^A.  In  my 
opinion  this  bullet  was  fired  from  a  new  Springfield  rifle,  it  having 
the  steel  jacket  covering  the  nose,  is  .80  caliber,  has  the  four  grooves 
made  by  the  four  "  lands  "  of  the  Springfield  rifle,  having  the  depth 
which  those  "  lands  "  make. 

Q.  From  the  examination  which  you  have  made  of  this  bullet,- 
which  was  found  in  the  wardrobe  in  the  Cowen  house  back  of  the 
broken  glass,  can  you  state  as  to  whether  that  bullet  could  have  been 
fired  through  two  or  three  wooden  partitions  before  striking  the 
mirror  in  the  wardrobe  and  still  the  nose  of  the  bullet  be  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  you  see  it  ? — ^A.  I  can.  The  velocity  of  bullets  from 
the  new  Springfield  rifle  (about  2,100  feet  per  second)  is  so  great, 
and  the  nose  of  the  bullet  being  covered  with  an  extremely  hard 
substance,  which  is  a  composition,  but  is  ordinarily  called  steel 
jacket,  it  will  penetrate  about  50  inches  of  soft  wood.  I  have  se«i 
bullets  from  the  Government  rifle  penetrate  a  large  number  of  pine 
boards  without  having  the  nose  perceptibly  defaced  in  any  manner. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  known  bullets  to  be  deflected  simply  by 
knots  in  pine  timber. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you.  Captain,  if  you  can  account,  taking  into 
consideration  the  place  where  the  bullet  is  alleged  to  have  been  round, 
back  of  the  glass  mirror,  for  the  flattened  condition  of  the  base  of 
the  bullet,  and  also  taking  into  consideration  the  further  fact  that 
the  bullet  was  fired  through  two  or  more  partitions  of  the  Cowen 
house  ? — A.  From  much  observation  of  bruised  and  mutilated  bullets 
of  this  character,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  deflection  of 
the  same,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  bullet  was  probably  deflected 
from  its  course  by  some  knot  in  the  wood  through  which  it  passed, 
especially  as  I  saw  at  one  time  a  soldier  wounded  in  a  marker's  pit 
by  a  bullet  deflected  by  a  knot  in  a  pine  2  by  4  which  constituted 
part  of  the  shelter  over  his  head.  If  this  bullet  had  been  so  deflected, 
it  probably  tumbled,  that  is,  going  end  over  end,  in  which  case  it 
might  have  struck  the  thick  plate  glass  with  its  butt,  breaking  the 
glass  and  falling  into  the  place  you  nave  described. 

Q.  Captain  Ely,  I  have  asked  you  several  questions  with  reference 
to  this  bullet  [handing  same  to  Captain  Ely],  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  the  wardrobe  in  the  Cowen  house.  Are  you  able  to  state, 
from  the  bruised  condition  of  the  butt  of  this  bullet,  whether  or  not 
it  passed  through  some  object  before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
obstacle  which  produced  the  deformation? — A.  Yes;  it  must  have 
passed  through  some  such  obstacle  or  the  nose  of  the  bullet  would 
have  struck  first.  Some  obstacle  must  have  caused  a  deviation  of 
the  direction  of  the  bullet  which  caused  it  to  tumble,  which  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  see  for  causing  the  deformation  at  the  butt 
of  the  bullet 

Q.  In  this  connection.  Captain  Ely,  I  will  show  you  the  two  pieces 
of  metal,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  resembling  bent  tin,  and  which 
were  claimed  by  Mrs.  Cowen  to  have  been  found  in  the  drawer  of  a 
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dresser  through  which  one  of  the  bullets  passed  which  were  fired  into 
the  Cowen  house  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August.  I  will  ask  you 
to  examine  these  pieces  of  metal  [hands  them  to  Captain  Ely]  and 
to  state  whether  in  your  opinion  they  are  portions  of  a  bullet  or  bul- 
lets fired  from  the  Springfield  rifle  | — A.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
these  pieces  are  parts  of  the  cupro-nickel  casing  or  steel  jacket  of  the 
projectile  of  the  new  Sprjingfield  ammunition.  I  have  had  consider- 
able experience  on  the  rifle  range  and  have  examined  a  very  great 
niunber  of  broken-up  projectiles,  broken  by  the  iron-target  frame  or 
stones  in  the  earth,  and  these  are  without  doubt  parts  of  such  a  pro- 
jectile. The  hardness  and  constitution  of  the  metal  show  it  to  be 
the  peculiar  composition  used  in  this  jacket,  and  not  to  be  tin  or  any 
such  ordinary  substance. 

Q.  Captain  Ely,  I  will  ask  vou  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  jacket 
of  a  ball  fired  from  a  new.  Springfield  rifle  into  a  frame  dwelling 
house,  after  having  passed  through  one  or  more  partitions  in  the 
house,  and  into  a  heavy  piece  of  oaKen  furniture,  such  as  a  dresser,  to 
be  broken  up  and  disintegrated  into  small  particles  of  metal  re- 
sembling tin,  such  a  I  show  you,  and  which  were  claimed  by  Mrs. 
Cowen,!  believe,  to  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  her 
dresser  on  the  morning  after  the  13th  of  August,  1906? — ^A.  Yes,  it 
is  entirely  possible.  The  bullet  would  be  so  broken  probably  if  it 
touched  a  nail  or  other  hard  substance  in  the  wall  or  the  dresser,  and 
when  once  the  jacket  is  split  it  generally  breaks  into  several  pieces  or 
is  entirely  deformed,  as  the  lead  then  forces  itself  away  from  the 
jacket,  and  the  penetration  of  the  pieces  of  the  jacket  is  very  small, 
and  the  drawer  would  readily  retain  them  while  the  lead  portion 
passed  on  through. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Ely,  I  will  show  you  these  three  portions  of  metal 
which  were  given  to  Major  Blocksom  by  Mr.  Garza,  and  which  he 
testified  were  foilnd  in  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  day  of 
August,  on  the  dining-room  floor,  near  a  bullet  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dresser,  and  will  ask  you  to  examine  those  pieces  of  metal  and 
state  whether  in  vour  opinion  thev  are  portions  of  the  steel  jacket  or 
covering  of  a  bullet  fired  from  the  new  Springfield  rifle? — A.  Yes; 
these  are  undoubtedly  portions  of  the  jacket  of  such  a  projectile, 
especially  as  one  piece  distinctly  shows  the  base  of  the  jacket,  though 
somewhat  deformed.  I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  to  one  not 
accustomed  to  the  peculiar  deformations  on  the  jacketed  bullet  the 
parts  of  the  jacket  might  seem  like  pieces  of  tin  or  other  substance. 
Therefore,  this  morning  I  dug  from  tne  rifle  butts  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton these  projectiles  and  ragged  pieces  of  projectile  jackets  [hands 
them  over  to  Mr.  Purdy]  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  pieces  in  evi- 
dence and  these  which  I  know  are  parts  of  projectiles  coming  from 
the  new  Springfield  rifle ;  and  also  the  unbroken  bullets  would  show 
the  marking  of  the  "  lands,"  described  in  my  testimony,  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  such  markings  on  the  projectiles  m  evidence ;  the  caliber  to 
be  the  same,  the  length  the  same,  the  covering  of  the  same  material ; 
the  number  of  "  lands  "  the  same,  and  their  depth  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Ely,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  Question  about  another 
matter,  h  rom  your  experience  as  an  army  officer  in  charge  of  en- 
listed men,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  private  to 
secure  and  retain  in  his  possession  a  dozen  or  more  rounds  of  car- 
tridges without  it  ai>pearing  upon  the  records  of  the  ammunition 
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that  are  kept,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  commanding  officer 
that  the  private  has  such  ammunition  in  his  possession? — A.  Yes. 
It  is  possible,  in  sptte  of  all  possible  checks.  Only  yesterday  after- 
noon there  was  on  trial  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  the  case  of  a  man  in  my 
own  company  who  had  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition  unauthor- 
izedly  in  his  possession,  and  had  fired  the  same  at  night,  and  in  my 
company  I  talce  more  than  ordinary  precaution  in  requiring  men  to 
turn  in  the  ammunition  immediately  after  inspection,  and  to  issue 
it  to  them  immediately  before  inspection — a  precaution  not  generally 
taken.  With  the  target  season  shooting,  with  an  allowance  of  400 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  per  year,  and  the  winter  season 
shooting,  and  the  subsequent  season  shooting,  and  the  post  competi- 
tions, there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  men  who  desire  to  steal  am- 
munition to  do  so.  It  is  customary  in  many  companies  to  permit 
the  men  to  retain  at  all  times  the  10  roimds  of  ammunition  required 
to  be  in  their  possession  at  inspection.  At  the  camp  of  instruction 
at  Mount  Gretna,  Pa.,  last  summer,  the  Second  Squadron  of  the 
Thirteenth  Cavalry  was  there  encamped,  and  its  commanding  officer, 
finding  some  unauthorized  ammunition  among  the  men,  n^ade  a 
search  and  found  considerably  over  1,000  rounds  of  ammimition  con- 
cealed in  the  camp  of  the  squadron;  and  it  is  so  common  for  men 
to  have  unauthorized  ammunition  that  it  is  an  ordinary  precaution 
that  before  a  maneuver  the  men  are  specially  searched  and  inspected 
to  see  that  they  have  no  ball  ammunition  with  them. 

Q.  In  conclusion.  Captain  Ely,  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  these 
three  clips  [hands  them  to  Captain  Ely]  which,  it  is  shown  by  the 
testimony  or  various  witnesses,  were  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Brownsville  on  the  morning  of  the  14tn  of  August,  1906,  and 
turned  over  to  me  by  the  mayor  of  Brownsville  and  the  sheriflF  of 
Cameron  County,  aiid  to  state  whether  in  your  opinion  they  are 
similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  the  new  Sprinfffaeld  rifle. — ^A.  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  clips,  and  can  confidenfly  state  that  they 
were  made  for  the  new  Springfield  rifle,  and  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  issued  to  the  troops  for  their  use.  These  clips  are  of  a  peculiar 
pattern,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  other  rifle,  unless  it  be 
some  military  rifle  of  Europe,  that  uses  a  clip  anything  like  these, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  clip  is  peculiar  to  the  Springfield 
rifle,  and  that  there  is  no  other  like  it. 

Hanson  E.  Ely, 
Captain,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

The  State  of  Texas,  Coxmty  of  Bexar: 

Hanson  E.  Ely,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs  that  he 
has  read  the  foregoing  testimony  subscribed  by  him,  ani  that  the 
same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein 
stated  upon  information  and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he 
believes  them  to  be  true. 

Hanson  E.  Ely, 
Captain,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  January,  1907. 
[seal.]  D.  H.  Hart, 

Clerk  United  States  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas. 

By  A.  L  Campbell, 

Deputy. 
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By  Senator  Forakek  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  testified  also  before  the  court-martial  did  you? — > 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial  was  only  in  sub- 
stance and  effect  what  you  gave  before  Mr.  Purdy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
practicaUy  the  same. 

Q.  There  is  no  statement  that  you  made  before  the  court-martial 
that  you  want  to  recall  or  modify  in  any  way,  is  there,  in  any  way 
that  you  know  of,  after  reading  your  testimony  over — if  you  have 
read  it?  I  only  ask  this  so  that  I  may  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  cross-examining  you  on  points  that  you  were  cross-examined  on 
then. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  statement  that  you  want  to  change,  that  you 
think  of,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  our  attention  to  it. — A-  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Have  you  read  your  testimony  taken  before  the  court- 
martial  ?^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that  recently.  A  good  deal  of  that 
testimony  was  only  an  opinion.  As  regards  the  facts,  there  is  nothing 
that  I  want  to  change,  and  I  do  not  remember  of  any  of  the  opinions 
that  I  would  change. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Then,  I  will  not  bother  about  that,  but  confine  myself  to  ques- 
tions I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  testimony  given  before  Mr. 
Purdy. — A.  Yes,  sir.    ■ 

Q.  With  such  other  questions  outside  as  I  may  care  to  ask  you. 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Krag  rifle,  which  the  Army  used 
before  the  Springfield  new  model  of  1903  was  put  into  use,  had  four 
lands,  just  the  same  as  the  Springfield? — ^A.  Practically  the  same; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  the  same  character  of  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
twist  and  the  same  groove. 

Q.  And  the  marks  on  the  bullets  would  be  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  two  differences  between  the 
Krag  and  the  Springfield  bullet.  One  was  the  difference  in  the  nose 
of  the  bullets,  one  being  a  little  more  pointed  than  the  other — the 
Springfield,  I  understood  you  to  say — and  the  second  difference  being 
that  the  Krag  bullet  was  cannelured  and  the  Springfield  was  not 
cannelured? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true.  Captain,  that  the  Krag  bullets  were  for  a  time 
made  without  any  cannelure,  and  only  for  a  short  time  made  with  a 
cannelure,  so  that  there  are  Krag  bullets  both  with  and  without  the 
cannelure? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  first  Krag  bullets 
had  not  the  cannelure. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  they  found  that  they  pulled  out,  and  they  made 
the  cannelure  to  rectify  that;  so  that  the  earlier  ones,  in  my  opinion, 
did  not  have  the  cannelure. 

Q,  No;  for  a  number  of  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Krag  bullet  did  not  have  the  can- 
nelure?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Krag  bullet,  when  you  find  it  to-day,  may  have  a 
cannelure  or  may  not,  according  as  it  was  made  one  waj  or  the 
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Other? — A.  No,  sir;  the  old  one  would  not  have  it.  Those  issued  last 
would  have  it. 

Q.  You  were  shown  three  bullets  when  you  testified  before  Mr. 
Purdy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  testified  that  they  were  all  Springfield  rifle  bullets? — 
A.  Yes.  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Tliat  was  your  opinion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  then  we  have  been  favored  with  a  report  made  by  the 
experts  at  the  arsenal,  upon  those  bullets,  made  after  a  careful  ex* 
amination  by  them,  and  the  conclusions  found  at  page  2269  of  our 
hearings  are  set  forth  as  follows : 

XV.  In  conclusion,  It  may  be  stated:  (a)  That  the  three  bullets  referred  to 
fa  Paragraphs  IV,  V,  and  VI  above  are  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  from  United 
States  ammunition,  model  of  1898  or  model  of  1903. 

(6)  That  these  three  bullets  were  not  fired  from  Mauser  7.65  mm.  rifles  or 
from  Mauser  7  mm.  rifles. 

(c)  That  these  three  bullets  were  fired  from  either  the  United  States  model 
•f  1898  rifle  or  from  the  United  States  model  of  1903  rifle. 

Do  you  agree  with  those  conclusions?— A.  (After  examination  of 
report.)  Yes,  sir;  I  think  those  conclusions  are  absolutely  safe. 
But  if  I  was  going  to  judge  as  to  the  probability,  between  the  two, 
from  the  nose  of  the  bullet,  I  would  say — but  perhaps  I  am  going  a 
Lttle  too  far,  further  than  you  want  me  to  go. 

Senator  Foster.  No  ;  go  on. 

A.  (Continuing.)  If  I  was  going  to  judge  which  of  the  two  was 
the  more  probable,  I  would  say  more  probably  the  new  Springfield, 
from  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  pointed  hose  of  the  bullets. 

Q.  Those  three  bullets  when  shown  to  you  seemed  to  be  Springfield 
bullets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tliey  were  all  the  same  size  and  all  the  same  general  appear- 
ance except  as  they  were  disfigured  by  meeting  with  obstructions? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  seemed  to  you  to  have  a  more  pointed  nose  than  the 
Krag  bullets? — A.  They  seemed  to,  although  I  would  not  say  that 
it  was  impossible  that  tney  should  be  Krags. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  is  there  any  difference  whatever  in  the  actual 
form  and  figure  of  the  two  bullets? — A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  there  is? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  taken  them  and  com- 
pared them.  I  have  taken  the  cartridges  and  compared  the  two,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  quite  a  little  difference. 

Q.  Is  that  plainly  perceptible? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  plainly  per- 
ceptible. 

Q.  It  requires  very  close  scrutiny  when  the  bullets  are  in  the  car- 
tridges, before  they  nave  been  fired  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  detect  any  difference  between  them? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  next  to  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  tliere 
may  be  after  they  have  been  fired,  if  they  had  gone  through  any 
ot^truction? — A.  Well,  I  would  hardly  say  next  to  impossible,  but 
it  is  difficult. 

Q.  Of  the  two  bullets  here  which  I  show  you,  can  you  tell  which 
is  which?  One  is  a  Krag  and  the  other  is  a  Springfield.— A.  I 
■hould  say  this  was  the  Springfield. 

Q.  See  if  it  is. — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  Krag,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  That  shows  that  you  may  be  mistaken  about  it,  doesn't  it,  as  to 
the  appearance} — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  show  you  the  three  bullets  that  you  testified 
were  undoubtedly  fired  from  the  Springfield  new  model  of  1903.  I 
have  them  here.  We  will  have  to  take  them  out  and  be  careful  not  to 
set  them  mixed.  You  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  those, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  laves  and  deaths  were  depending  upon  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, as  well  as  honor  and  discipline  and  some  other  things? 

Senator  Wabnbb.  Is  that  a  question,  Senator  Foraker  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  ask  him  if  that  was  not  so. 

Senator  Warner.  Life  and  death  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Life  and  death ;  yes— the  responsibility  for  life 
and  death. 

Senator  Warner.  Oh,  the  responsibility. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  only  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous character  of  the  investigation.  [To  the  witness:]  Now.  these 
have  passed  through  obstructions,  have  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  evi- 
dently. 

Q.  And  they  are  more  or  less  battered  up  at  the  nose,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bullet,  are  they  not  ? — A.  The  nose  of  this  one 
does  not  seem  to  be. 

Q.  Well,  not  very  much ;  but  it  is  somewhat.  Now,  that  is  a  bul- 
let that  is  supposed*  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cowen  house.  Jjook 
at  all  three  or  those  bullets  carefully  now.  Those  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  bullets  you  examined  before.  Do  you  think  they  are 
Springfield  bullets  of  the  1903  model? — A.  The  nose  of  that  one  is 
deformed  so  much — ^you  see  it  is  blunted  there — that  I  don't  think 
you  could  tell  by  that. 

Q.  First,  let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  true,  as  said  in  that  report  from 
which  I  read  you  a  moment  ago,  that,  disconnecting  these  biulets  with 
everything  else  now  and  for  the  moment  looking  only  at  the  bullets, 
they  may  have  been  fired  either  from  a  Krag  or  a  Springfield  rifle, 
may  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  they 
had  been  fired  from  a  Springfield  in  contradistinction  to  a  Krag. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  fired  from  a  Krag  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  the  same  numl^r  of  lands  on  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  the  lands,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  are  the  same  in  size,  are 
they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  grooves  are  apparently  the  same  width  as  the  grooves 
in  the  other  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  lact,  the  grooves  and  lands  in  the  Spring- 
field and  the  Krag  are  precisely  the  same,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Practi- 
cally the  same. 

Q.  So  that  the  marks  on  the  bullets  would  be  the  same? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  bullets  are  all  the  same  kind?  Look  at 
them  carefully. — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  they  are  all  of  the  same  kind 
of  bullet. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  absolutely  the  same.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  one  marked  "  No.  9."  Do  you  think  that  is  a  Springfield,  and 
the  same  kind  of  a  bullet  that  these  other  two  bullets  are?    I  will 
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ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  smaller  bullet? — A.  That  has  somewhat  more 
of  a  point,  it  seems  to  me,  than  this.  Now,  that  point  is  practically 
unbroken,  and  this  point  is  a  little  broken. 

Q.  This  point  on  No.  7? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Well',  this  point  of  No.  9 
has  been  battered  somewhat,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  diameter 
of  that  point  from  the  top  down  to  here  [indicating]  is  smaller  than 
this. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  bullet  generally  and  see  if  tha.t  is 
not  a  smaller  bullet,  if  it  is  not  perceptible  to  tne  eye  that  it  is  a 
smaller  bullet  than  either  of  the  others?  Do  not  get  them  mixed, 
"  now. — A.  This  bullet  is  so  deformed — it  is  flattened. 

Senator  Warner.  "  This  bullet "  is  number  what? 

Senator  Foraker.  No.  9. 

A.  No.  9  is  so  flattened,  and  at  the  same  time  twisted,  that  it  is 
Terr  difficult  to  make  a  comparison. 

Q.  It  is  all  therej  isn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  all  there. 

Q.  Nothing  missmg  from  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  get  them  mixed.  I  think  I  would  know  them,  for  I 
have  studied  them  pretty  carefully,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  any 
dispute  with  anybody  about  it. — ^A.  No.  9  is  so  flattened  and  twisted 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  comparison.  If  you  look  at  it  that  way 
[indicating] ,  it  seems  a  smaller  caliber. 

Q.  As  you  then  had  it,  you  got  the  caliber,  didn't  you  ? — A.  When 
held  that  wav  [indicating!  it  seems  a  smaller  caliber,  but  here  it  is 
flatter,  and  if  this  flattened  part  were  pushed  back,  I  should  think  it 
would  make  it  about  the  same  caliber  as  this  other. 

Q.  Put  it  down  there  and  I  will  ask  you  some  questions.  The 
bullets  might  as  well  be  put  away.  You  do  not  care  to  see  them 
further? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  equivalent  in  millimeters  of  a  No.  .30  caliber? — 
A.  I  think  I  will  have  to  figure  that  out.  The  Mauser  has  prac- 
tically the  same  caliber  as  our  rifle. 

Q.  There  are  different  sizes  of  Mauser  rifle,  are  there  not?  For 
instance,  is  there  not  the  7-millimeter  Mauser  rifle? — ^A.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  7.5  millimeters.    I  am  not  sure ;  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.  There  is  a  7-millimet«r  Mauser  rifle,  as  I  understand,  and  a 
7.62-millimeter,  and  a  7.65-millimeter.  Now,  what  is  the  difference, 
if  you  can  tell,  in  the  sizes  of  those  bores,  if  that  has  reference  to  the 
bore,  as  I  understand  it  has? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  caliber  of  the  bullet  that  would  be 
fired  out  of  those  guns,  expressed  in  our  own  measurements  ? — A.  The 
difference  between  a  7  and  a  7.65  would  be  practically  the  difference 
between  our  .32  and  our  .30,  quite  a  little  difference. 

Q.  Is  not  the  caliber  of  the  7-millimeter  gun,  expressed  in  our 
measurements,  27.6? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge  it  would  be. 

Q.  Just  about? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just  about. 

Q.  And  7.62  would  be  the  exact  equivalent,  would  it  not,  of  our 
.30?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  7.65  would  be  a  little  bit  larger?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  7.62 
and  the  7.65  could  be  fii'ed  from  the  same  rifle. 

Q.  They  are  practically  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference 
would  be  so  light  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  7-millimeter  and  the  7.62-millimeter  and  the  7.65- 
millimeter  guns  all  have  four  lands,  have  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Precisely  the  same  as  our  gun  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  twist  is  a  little  bit  sharper,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  they  have 
S  inches  to  our  10. 

Q.  8.65,  is  it  not,  to  be  accurate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  against  10 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  rotary  motion  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  for  the 
one,  would  it  not,  that  it  would  be  for  the  other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
slightly  greater  for  the  Mauser. 

Q.  The  difference  is  extremely  slight? — ^A.  Yerj  slight. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  weight  of  ourouUet? — A.  I  thiiSc  it  is  442-; — 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  buUet  itself. — ^A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think 
it  is  224  grams  or  ^2. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  handling  these  bullets  for  ten  years,  haven't 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recall,  since  I  suggest  it,  that  it  is  220  grains? — 
A.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was  240.  I  think  there  is  a  4  in  there 
somewhere,  but  I  am  not  sure.    I  never  did  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  I  have  before  me  the  official  publication  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  which  it  is  given  as  220  grains.  That  is  correct,  no  doubt? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Krag  bidlet  has  precisely  the  same  weight,  has  it  not? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  that  they  are  both  made  from  the  very 
same  mold,  and  have  been  all  the  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that.  They  may  be  or  may  not,  so  far  as  you 
are  aware  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  that  the  Ordnance  Department  have 
been  experimenting  with  a  sharper-nosed  bullet,  because  it  gives  a 
flatter  trajectory  and  greater  velocity. 

Q.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  so  imperceptible  that 
you  can  not  detect  it,  or  at  least  could  not  in  the  two  bullets  I  showed 
you  a  while  ago? — A.  No,  sir;  not  for  this  particulnr  Krag  and 
SpringBeld,  I  could  not  tell.  It  seemed  in  this  case  that  the  Krag 
was  sharper  than  the  other,  if  anything. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  wlfat  a  buUet  fired  out  of  a  7-millimeter 
gun,  a  bullet  of  that  particular  caliber,  ought  to  weigh — just  the 
Bullet  itself? — ^A.  Well,  taken  in  proportion,  I  should  say  it  would 
weigh  about  190  or  200  grains. 

Q.  What  if  it  were  shot  out  of  a  7.62-millimeter  gun? — A.  Well, 
then,  I  should  say,  bein^  the  same  length  and  everything,  it  ought 
to  weigh  about  220  grains,  practically  what  our  bullet  weighs. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  this  official  report  that 
has  been  published  in  our  proceedings,  commencing  at  2265,  it  is 
shown  that  this  bullet,  which  you  seemed  to  think,  after  close  exam- 
ination, was  lighter  than  the  other  two,  weighs  only  200.3  grains. 
Now,  knowing  that  that  bullet,  which  you  ssiy  is  all  there,  apparently 
weighs  only  200.3  grains,  while  the  regular  Springfield  bullet  weighs 
220  grains,  would  you  not  conclude  that  that  was  something  other 
than  a  Springfield  bullet? — A.  Well,  I  should  like  to  look  at  that 
bullet  again. 

Q.  We  will  show  it  to  you  again.  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  away 
from  you.     At  page  2266,*  in  the  third  table  on  that  page,  the  weight 
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of  this  bullet  is  given.  I  understand  it  to  be  this  bullet.  It  is 
described  as  bullet  marked  "  X  "  on  side  near  base  and  with  a  crude 
P  on  side  of  ogive,  contained  in  an  envelope  marked  ''  steel- jacketed 
bullet  received  in  evidence  in  connection  with  the  affidavit  of  Maj. 
A.  P.  Blocksom." 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  marked  "  X  "  on  the  side  near  the  base,  and 
with  a  crude  P? — A.  Yes,  s-ir.    This  is  marked  "  X" 

Q.  You  recognize  it,  don't  you  ? — A.  I  recognize  the  mark  "  X." 
It  is  No.  9. 

Q.  And  with  a  crude  P  on  the  side  of  the  ogive.  What  is  the 
ogive  ?— A.  The  head. 

Q.  Is  there  a  crude  P  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  now  we  have  identified  the  bullet,  and  this  report  shows 
that,  according  to  the  weighing  of  tliat  bullet  by  the  experts,  it 
weighed  only  200.3  grains? — A.  I  think  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  this:  The  butt  or  ba«e  of  the  bullet,  you  see,  is  broken,  and  there 
is  some  sort  of  foreign  substance  in  there,  and  the  lead  is  evidently 
broken.    I  think  probably  some  of  the  lead  of  that  is  gone  out. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  make  the  difference  ? — A.  Twenty  grains, 
I  think  it  could  very  readily.    It  would  be  only  one-tenth. 

Q.  Still,  it  appeared  to  you  a  while  ago,  before  you  knew  what 
the  weight  actually  was,  to  be  a  smaller  bullet  in  caliber? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  as  you  held  it  in  a  particular  way 

A.  That  it  looked  smaller  that  way,  but  if  pressed  back  to  a  round 
shape  it  would  probably  be  the  same  size  as  the  other.  I  think  j'ou 
will  find  that  in  my  evidence. 

Q.  You  think  the  difference  in  weight  between  what  it  ought  to 
be,  220  grains,  if  a  Springfield,  and  the  weight  it  actually  has,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  the  bullet  at  the  base? — A.  The 
condition  at  the  base — apparently  it  has  struck  something,  and  some 
of  the  lead  may  have  gone  out. 

Q.  You  think  it  may  have.  Do  you  think  any  has  gone  out? — 
A.  No ;  I  can  not  say.    It  is  broken  in  there  and  irregular. 

Q.  About  how  much,  do  you  think,  would  be  g^ne  out— as  much 
as  20  grains? — A.  Twenty  grains;  that  would  be  one-t«ith  of  the 
whole. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-tenth  of  that  whole  bullet  is  gone? — A.  In 
order  to  judge  of  that,  I  should  like  to  have  a  whole  one  for  a  com- 
parison. 

Senator  Warner.  It  would  be  one-eleventh,  to  be  exact. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  could  not  give  us  anything  but  your  opinion? — A.  That 
is  all.    Of  course  anyone  can  look  at  that. 
Senator  Foraker.  Here  is  a  perfect  cartridge. 
The  Witness.  I  might  pull  this  bullet  out. 
Senator  Warner.  Do  not  pull  it  out  here. 
Senator  Frazier.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  a  question  here? 
Senator  Foraker.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Captain,  in  examining  the  base  or  butt  of  that  bullet,  does  it  or 
not  appear  that  one  side  is  higher  than  the  other,  indicating  that  a 
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portion  had  been  broken  off  of  one  side  there? — ^A.  There  has  un- 
doubtedly some  of  it  been  broken  off. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q-  You  think  it  is  shorter  than  it  should  be,  then  ? — A.  I  think  it  la 
slightly  shorter.    It  is  turned  over. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  tenth  shorter,  is  it? — ^A.  It  hardly  looks  so  to  me. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  these  same  experts  the 
lenffth  of  that  bullet  is  shown  to  be  1.255  to  1.266,  which  is  precisely 
the  length  that  is  given  for  the  regulation  bullet. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  discover  any  difference  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  its  extreme  length? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frazier.  As  I  read  this  table,  the  length  of  the  bullet 
which  he  has  in  his  hand  is  given  as  1.262. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  will  give  it  to  him  in  a  minute. 

The  WiTKESS.  It  seems  to  me,  as  to  the  length,  the  metal  is  turned 
over  the  base  in  the  bullet.  Now,  that  turnover  is  broken  off  here,  and 
here  is  a  little  piece  which  seems  to  be  left,  which  projects  up  here 
slightly.  The  lead  does  not  go  back  to  that.  There  is  a  little  lead 
left  out  of  that. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  the 
length  should  be  from  1.255  to  1.265,  while  the  actual  length  of  this 
bullet  is  given  as  1.262.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  seven  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch  longer  than  the  minimum  length  should  be. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  in  the  present  condition? 

Senator  Foraker.  In  its  present  condition. 

Senator  Frazier.  And  shorter  than  the  maximum  length? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  longer  than  the  first  one,  1.268,  while  the 
other  is  1.235. 

The  Witness.  That,  I  think,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  this:  You 
will  see  there  the  elbow  where  the  jacket  is  bent  over  the  base  of  the 
bullet.  The  part  of  the  jacket  that  is  bent  over  in  this  case  has  been 
raised,  which  would  increase  the  length  in  this  little  place,  the  only 
place  you  can  see  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  elbow  and  that  as 
this  piece  which  ordinarily  is  over  the  butt  has  become  raised  up 
partly  by  this  breakage  at  the  base,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  give 
the  additional  length.  If  this  were  bent  in  that  way  [illustratmg] 
and  they  would  take  the  measurement  of  this  elbow,  probably  it 
would  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Captain,  is  it  not  of  greater  length 
than  the  second  of  the  descriptions  given  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  accord- 
ing to  that  it  must  be. 

Q.  That  would  be  No.  8? — A.  But  that  length  is  measured  on  a 
portion  that  is  not  ordinarily  in  the  length — the  lateral  portion  that 
IS  turned  up. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  That  measurement,  as  I  understand,  shows  that  this  bullet  is 
longer  than  the  minimum  and  shorter  than  the  maximum? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  shows,  and  it  shows  also 
that  it  is  longer  than  the  second  one  described,  which  is  1.235,  and  it 
is  not  quite  as  long  as  the  first  one. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  No.  8  the  short  one? 

Senator  Foraker.  No.  8  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  1.235.  [To 
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the  witness.]  How  much  in  length  would  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
be?  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  ? — A.  It  would  be  almost  imperceptible. 

Q.  Five  or  six  thousandths  would  be  barely  perceptibfe,  would  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Five  one-thousandths,  or  one  two-hundredth  of 
an  inch,  is  the  slightest  you  can  give  on  paper. 

Q.  If  this  bullet  only  weighs  200.3  ^ains,  and  it  ought  to  weigh 
220  graius,  there  is  one-tenth  of  it  in  weight  gone. 

Senator  Wahner.  One-eleventh. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  Well,  one-eleventh — I  did  not  stop  to  count  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  do  you  miss  as  much  as  one-eleventh 
of  the  bullet?  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  that  much  of  it 
gone? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  length,  but- the  bullet  has  been  pressed 
laterally,  and  that  lead  might  w  pressed  out,  as  you  press  putty  out 
of  a  tube — the  way  it  is  broken  there. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  passing  that — ^we  have  your  opinion  on  it — ^you 
were  asked  whether  or  not  one  of  these  bullets  passing  through  an 
obstruction  might  be  stripped  entirely  of  the  steel  jacket  and  the  lead 
part  of  the  bullet  go  on  and  bury  itself  in  some  object? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  passing  through  a  pane  of  window  glass  would 
have  that  effect  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clearly  of  that  opinion,  are  you  not  ? — ^A.  Not  an  ordi- 
nary pane  of  glass.    I  do  not  think  that  would  break  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  obstruction  do  you  think  would  strip  off  the 
steel  jacket  entirely? — A.  Well,  shooting  into  sand  or  gravel,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  practically  always  does,  very  often  does ;  or  if  it  went 
through  a  door  casing  where  there  were  nails  in  it  and  it  struck  a  nail, 
that  would  very  likely  do  it. 

Q.  That  might  tear  it  and  take  it  off? — A.  That  might  tear  it,  and 
the  nail  starting  it,  the  projecting  pieces  would  catch  and  the  wood 
would  do  the  rest* — might  do  the  rest. 

Q.  We  can  understand  how  the  jacket  might  be  torn  off,  but  would 
the  lead  that  is  inside  the  bullet  go  on,  as  though  a  bullet  by  itself  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  lead  is  the  heavier  part;  the  jacket  as  it 
turns  forms  a  resistance  more  than  the  lead. 

Q.  How  much  lead  is  there  in  this  bullet? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  say,  I  should  judge  200  grains. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  bullet  except  only  a  filling  of  lead? — 
A.  Well,  you  might  say  it  is  aU  lead.  The  filling  is  practically  all 
of  it,  except  that  very  thin  outer  casing.  That  thin  outer  casing  is 
not  as  thick  as  this  steel  pen.  It  is  not  any  thicker  than  ordinary  tnin 
tin. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  steel  jacket? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  steel  jacket.'   It  is  very  thin. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Suppose  a  high -power  rifle  were  to  be  fired  in  the  rear  part  of 
a  house  towards  the  front  of  it,  and  without  striking  anj'  ol)strnction 
until  it  reached  the  window  in  front,  it  should  there  pass  through  the 
windowpane,  and  go  out  onto  the  street,  across  the  street,  and  embed 
itself  in  a  post  on  the  opposite  side.    Would  you  expect  to  find  only 
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the  lead  part  of  the  bullet,  with  the  steel  jacket  stripped  off? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  not  think  it  would  strip  at  all. 

Q.  You  would  expect  to  find  the  bullet  practically  intact,  would 
you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Would  you  expect  to  find  the  bullet  there  at  all,  if  it  had  only 
passed  through  a  wmdowpane  and  struck  a  post  on  the  other  side. 
Would  it  not  go  through? — ^A.  One  of  those  jacketed  bullets  would 
go  through  about  16  inches  of  hard  wood  and  about  40  inches  of  soft 
wood. 

Q.  If  it  had  only  gone  through  a  pane  of  glass  and  the  post,  it 
would  not  be  found  in  the  post  at  all  f — A.  Not  unless  it  was  a  very 
thick  post. 

Q.  A  post  4  by  6? — A.  It  would  go  right  through  that. 

By  Senator  Foeaker  : 

Q.  And  if  you  had  found  it  embedded  in  that  kind  of  a  post,  after 
it  had  been  fired  at  such  a  short  range,  and  had  passed  through  noth- 
ing until  it  reached  the  post,  except  a  pane  of  window  glass,  vou 
would  not  expect  that  to  m  a  high-power  bullet,  would  you? — ^A.  ^o, 
sir. 

Q.  That  of  itself  would  warn  you  that  it  was  not  a  high-power 
bullet? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  then  if  you  had  cut  it  out  and  found  that  it  had  no  steel 
jacket  on  it,  but  only  lead,  you  would  think  it  had  been  fired  out  of 
some  other  gun,  would  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  think  so,  because  it  ought  to  have  a  greater  pene- 
tration in  the  first  place,  would  it  not,  if  it  were  a  hi^-power  bul- 
let ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  second  place,  because  there  was  no  steel  jacket  on 
it  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  that  it  had  met  with  in  its  flight  to 
strip  off  its  steel  jacket? — A.  Unless  it  was  a  soft-nosed  high-power 
bullet. 

Q.  A  soft-nosed  high-power  bullet? — A.  The  jacket  would  prob- 
ablv  be  there  then  anyway. 

0-  The  soldiers  do  not  have  soft-nosed'  bullets? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the 
soft-nosed  bullets  mushroom. 

Q.  The  soldiers  do  not  have  those  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  used  in  sporting? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  used  becaui=e  they  are  more  effective  in  killing 
game,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  spread  when  they  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  are  familiar,  are  you,  with  the  flight  of  bullets  ? — A.  Fairly 
so ;  yes,  sir. 

QI  You  have  made  experiments,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  one  of  these  high-power  bullets  is  fired  out  of  one  of  these 
high-power  rifles,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  bullet  in  its  flight  for 

the  first  four  or  five  hundred  yards?     Is  is  steady,  or  is  there 

A.  Steady. 

Q.  Perfectly  steady? — A.  It  is  rotary,  but  it  is  not  tumbling. 

Q-  It  is  rotary,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  rotarv,  but  it  does  not  wabble 
at  all. 

Q.  If  it  strikes  something  it  may  be  easily  deflected  during  that 
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time,  may  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  not  so  easily  as  it  is  a  little  later,  but  if 
it  strikes  any  hard  substance,  especially  at  a  considerable  angle,  it 
deflects. 

Q.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  when  one  of  these  bullets  strikes  any 
kind  of  a  substance  it  can  be  deflected  by  it  ? — A.  Well,  it  would  have 
to  be  a  considerable  resistance,  of  course. 

Q.  We  will  say  at  a  distance  of  100  feet. — ^A.  Considerable  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  this  substance  which  was  struck.  Ordinary 
straight-grained  pine  3  or  4  inches  thick  would  probably  not 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  movement>^ 

Senator  Lodge.  You  did  not  finish  that  last  answer. 

A.  Ordinary  straight-grained  pine  3  or  4  inches  thick  would  ntft 
deflect  one  of  these  bullets. 

Q.  You  mean  if  it  went  through  ? — A.  If  it  went  through. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  If  it  struck  it  perpendicularly,  at  right  angles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  struck  it  at  a  slant,  it  might,  might  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  if 
it  hit  the  grain  in  a  certain  way,  or  nit  a  knot,  it  might;  but  if  the 
grain  was  straight,  and  it  struck  it  at  an  angle  of  45°,  I  should  say 
generally  it  would  go  right  through.* 

Q.  Go  right  through,  then,  even  if  it  struck  it  at  an  angle? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  experiments  to  that  effect? — A.  Never 
made  experiments,  but  I  have  seen  a  great  many  timbers  that  have 
been  shot  through  by  bullets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  an  examination  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  or  not  there  was  deflection? — A.  Not  with  that  view;  no, 
sir.  I  have  known  several  cases  where  there  was  deflection,  causing 
accidents,  the  bullets  striking  down  into  the  pit. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  are  you  familiar  with  the  testimony  in  regard 
to  some  experiments  that  were  made  by  officers  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  testified  to  before  the  Penrose  court-martial? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You-  are  not  familiar? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  read  that. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  in  testimony  there — I  mention  this  simply  to  call 
it  to  your  mind — that  sojne  boxes  were  put  up  and  fired  into,  and 
practically  every  bullet,  although  going  through  soft  pine  boxes,  was 
deflected  by  the  first  box  it  entered,  so  that  it  would  go  to  the  right 
or  left,  or  up  or  down,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  in  no  case  did  it  go 
straight  through  in  the  way  you  indicate.  Have  you  made  such 
experiments  as  would  justify  you  in  contradicting  that  kind  of  testi- 
mony?— ^A.  Well,  in  those  Doxes  the  sides  were  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart.  The  bullet  went  through  one  and  then  another  and  then 
another,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  They  took  boxes  and  fixed  up  pine  boards  that  they  made  out 
of  the  boxes,  I  believe. 

Senator  Lodge.  May  I  ask  who  made  the  experiments? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  The  experiments  were  made  by  officers  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  and  testified  to  before  this  committee  and  also  before  the 
Penrose  court-martial. — A.  No,  sir;  I  made  no  experiment  at  all. 
My  observations  have  simply  been  on  the  range  where  bullets  have 
gone  through  target  material  and  such  things. 
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Q.  You  have  made  no  observations  and  yon  have  made  no  special 
examination? — ^A.  I  have  observed  two  or  three  times  where  they 
have  been  deflected  by  knots. 

Q.  Two  or  three  times,  but  you  have  never  made  such  experi- 
ments or  such  observations  as  those  I  speak  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  having  been  made  by  these  officers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  have  made  such  experiments  and  have  so  testified,  you 
would  not  want  to  contradict  them,  would  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
are  undoubtedly  true. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q,  You  do  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  those  experi- 
ments were  made,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  knew  there  were 
some  made,  but  I  did  not  read  over  the  testimony. 

By  Senator  Fhazier: 

Q.  Would  the  liability  to  deflection  increase  as  the  distance  of 
the  bullet  increased  from  the  point  of  filing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  struck  the  sul^nce,  therefore,  within  75  or  100  feet 
of  the  point  from  which  it  was  fired,  it  would  be  very  much  less 
likely  to  be  deflected  than  it  would  if  it  was  500  or  1,000  feet  away  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  much  less. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  do  you  understand  that  in  the  first  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  in  the  flight  of  a  bullet  it  goes  more  steadily  than 
it  does  afterward? — A.  Well,  it  goes  steadier  than  it  does  after  it 
gets  to,  say,  1,000  yards.  Then  it  has  a  tendency — the  rotation  has 
been  overcome,  and'  it  has  a  tendency  to  wabble. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  high-power  bullets,  at  a  short  range  of, 
say  100  feet  up  to  400  yards,  make  much  worse  wounds  than  they 
do  beyond  that  range? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  close  range  they  tear,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thejr  have  what  is  called  the  explosive  quality? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  when  one  of  these  bullets  enters  a  human  being  at 
dose  range — one  of  these  high-power  bullets — it  tears  and  lacerates 
and  makes  an  ugly  wound,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  if 
there  is  any  liquid  there. 

Q.  Any  liquid  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is.  the  bullet,  going  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  body— 
the  bowels,  lor  instance — ^would  have  that  effect,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Going  through  the  head,  it  would  explode  th6  head. 

Q.  Going  into  the  head  at  short  range,  it  tears  the  head  all  to 
pieces,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  such  cases. 

Q,  From  observation,  can  you  tell  us  of  some  cases  of  that  kind  ? — 
A-  There  was  a  case  of  a  man,  an  escaping  prisoner,  shot  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  I  think  that  was  before  the  war;  I  think  it  was  about 
1897.     Shot  with  a  Krac  bullet. 

Q.  Before  the  Spani^  war? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  practically  all  of  his  head  was  torn  off. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  the  rifle? — A.  I  believe  80  to  60  yards. 

Q.  And  it  tore  his  head  all  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  at  Fort  Sheridan,  near  Chicago?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  personally  observe  that? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  man, 
but  I  read  the  account  of  the  officers  who  examined  him. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances  of  like  character — similar 
to  that  in  a  general  way? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  seen  some  cases  in  the 
Philippines,  with  the  insurgents,  when  we  picked  them  up.  We  could 
not  tell  at  what  range  they  were  shot,  except  that  they  were  all  shot 
within  300  or  400  yards,  and  there  were  several  wounds  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Eagsed  wounds? — ^A.  They  were  broken;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Badly  torn  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  attributed  to  the  fact,  was  it  not,  that  they  were 
struck  at  short  range  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  400  yards? — A.  The  doctors  say  it  is  due  to  the  great 
rotation  of  the  bullet.    They  say  that  it  chums  it  right  up. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  are  taught  by  these  official  regulations 
and  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department  that  the  "humane 
zone,"  as  it  is  called,  is  bieyond  400  and  500  yards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  is  from  400  to  1,000  yards,  something  like  that. 

Q.  That  is,  until  it  gets  to*  a  distance  of  400  or  500  yards  away,  it 
tears  and  lacerates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Makes  ugly  wounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  it  goes  400  or  500  yards,  up  to  1,000  yards,  it  makes 
a  clean-cut  wound  ? — A.  A  clean  hole.  Then  after  that,  when  it 
wobbles,  it  splinters. 

Q.  After  that  it  splinters,  when  it  loses  its  velocity  and  loses  its 
effectiveness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  if  you  were  to  see  a  man  dead  from  a  gunshot  wound,  the 
projectile  having  entered  him  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
entered  at  one  side,  and  gone  through  the  soft  part  and  come  out  at 
the  other  side  with  a  clean-cut  wound,  without  any  blood  or  laceration, 
just  a  small  wound,  the  two  wounds  so  much  alike  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  entrance  and  which  was  the"  exit,  what 
would  vou  conclude? — A.  Well,  unless  his  interior  was  pretty  well 
chumecl  up  I  would  conclude  it  was  a  long-range  shot;  but  if  his 
interior  were  churned  up,  although  the  bullet  might  have  come  out 
with  a  small  wound,  then  it  might  have  been  a  short-range  shot. 

Q.  Suppose  you  did  not  know  anything  about  his  interior  at  all? — 
A.  I  would  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  long-range  shot 
probably. 

Q.  You  would  conclude  that  it  was,  if  it  was  high  power,  would 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  that  kind  of  a  wound  to  be  made,  judg- 
ing from  your  experience  and  observation,  by  a  high-power  projectfle 
at  close  range? — A.  Well,  the  close  range  does  not  affect  the  fleshy 

[>arts  the  way  it  does  the  head  or  some  part  where  there  is  an  inclosed 
iquid.  That  is  what  makes  the  explosion.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  a  big  tear  on  coming  out 

Q.  Is  there  any  liquid  in  the  head  ? — A.  Well,  the  brain  is  mushy. 
It  is  practically  liquid. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  interior  of  a  man  in  the  nature  of  liquid,  or 
mushy,  or  soft  tissue? — A.  Yes.  sir;  but  there  is  so  much  play  that 
I  think  it  would  make  a  clean  exit. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  expect  a  high-power  projectile  at  close 
range,  say  30  or  40  feet,  to  make  that  kind  of  a  wound,  would  jou, 
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judging  from  your  experience? — A.  Well,  I  would  expect  the  exit 
•wound  to  be  larger. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Captainj  this  tearing  process  of  the  bullet  is  attributable  to  the 
lateral  explosive  force  of  the  bullet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  the 
exit  wound  might  be  small.  If  there  is  enough  lateral  space  for 
expansion  "of  the  li(iuid  that  it  strikes,  as  there  might  be  in  the  body, 
then  I  think  the  exit  wound  might  be  small. 

Q.  But  the  point  of  entrance  would  not  be  subject  to  this  lateral 
force,  and  it  would  make  a  small  wound  ? — ^A.  That  would  always  be 
small;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  smallj  and  no  evidence  of  tearing  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance, but  the  tearing  process  would  take  place  after  it  got  into  the 
body,  particularly  in  this  soft  substance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  the 
soft  substance  had  room  to  give,  then  it  might  not  make  a  large  tear- 
ing exit  wound ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  head,  where  it  is  inclosed,  there 
is  the  explosive  effect 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  are  not  a  surgeon? — A.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
subject. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  simply  talking  from  your  observation? — ^A.  Fr<Mn  my 
observation. 

Q.  According  to  your  observation,  every  wound  you  have  ever 
seen  at  close  range  from  a  high-power  projectile  has  had  that  tearing 
effect? — A.  Well,  only  in  the  head.  Senator. 

Q.  Every  one  you  have  ever  seen? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  the  bodies 
of  men  killed  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  us,  also,  that  they  were  mangled  more  or  less  ? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  were  not? — A.  I  was  simply  referring  to 
wounds  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  confined  liquid;  for  instance, 
the  head.  I  spoke  of  those.  I  intended  to  refer  only  to  those  cases 
where  they  were  shot  through  the  head. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  wounds  inflicted,  on  what  part  of  the 
body? — A.  Well,  practically  all  parts  of  the  body.  I  saw  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Q.  At  what  range  were  those  wounds  inflicted? — A.  Well,  it  was 
often  difficult  to  tell.    It  was  all  within  less  than  800  yards. 

Q.  Less  than  800  yards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  of  them  100  yards ; 
from  100  to  800  yards,  probably. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  us  wnat  would  be  the  character  of  any  wound  at 
100  yards? — A.  I  could  not  tell  by  looking  at  the  man  whether  he 
was  wounded  at  800  or  100  yards.  I  only  kSow  that  these  men  whose 
bodies  I  saw  were  shot  at  ranges  varying  from  100  to  800  yards. 
After  they  were  shot  the  men  gathered  them  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  party  who  was  killed  at  Fort  Sheridan?— 
A.  No,  sir;*  I  only  read  the  report  of  the  officers  who  investigated 
that.  There  was  a  man  killed  at  Jefferson  Barracks  the  other  day. 
1  was  there  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  I  asked  about  it,  but  no  one 
whom  I  talked  to  had  examined  that  wound. 
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By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q,  Did  you  ask  about  it  with  respect  to  examining  the  wound  in 
that  regard  ? — A.  I  asked  about  it  to  know  the  effect.  I  was  curious 
to  know  whether  or  not  there  was  a  large  exit  wound,  and  I  asked 
some  of  the  officers,  but  none  of  them  had  examined. 

Q.  What  caused  you,  only  a  few  days  ago,  to  be  thinking  of  that 
and  investigating  it?  Were  you  doing  it  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
amination ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  idea  what  I  came  up  here  for.  1 
was  just  inquisitive.  It  was  a  matter  I  wanted  to  know  about.  The 
doctor  down  there  could  give  that  if  he  were  called  upon — the  sur- 
geon at  Jefferson  Barra<^  could  give  information  on  that  point 
personally. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Where  was  the  man  shot? — ^A.  Througji  the  body — through  the 
lungs. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  So  far  as  the  lands  on  these  bullets  are  concerned,  they  mi|;ht 
have  been  fired  out  of  a  Krag,  or  out  of  a  7-millimeter  or  a  7.(i2- 
millimeter  or  a  7.65-miIlimeter  Mauser,  or  a  Springfield,  might  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  lands  are  concerned. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  As  far  as  the  nimiber  of  lands  is  concerned? — A.  As  far  as  tiie 
number  of  the  lands. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  length  of  the  lands  ? — A.  The  twist  in  the  Mauser 
is  a  little  greater.  That  could  be  determined  by  accurate  measure- 
ment, but  not  by  the  eye. 

Q.  There  would  be  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lands  on  the 
Mauser,  as  compared  with  the  Springfield,  or  the  Kragt — A.  T«», 
sir ;  that  is,  the  twist  would  be  greater. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  There  would  not  be  any  difference  in  the  length  of  the  mark  on 
the  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodoe: 

Q.  That  is  what  I  meant ;  the  length  of  the  mark  on  the  bullet— 
A.  Not  in  the  length. 

Senator  Lodoe.  We  have  the  photograph,  and  it  shows  a  lon^ 
mark  on  one  than  on  the  other.  That  is  why  I  ask,  owing  to  the  ftct 
tiiat  the  Mauser  pinches  the  bullet  a  little  quicker. 

A.  If  the  bullet  was  a  little  more  pointed,  it  would  take  less  length 
of  groove.  The  blunter  the  bullet  the  longer  would  be  the  groove, 
because  it  would  take  the  groove  higher  up. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  the  Mauser  was  shorter. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  The  difference  is  that  the  twist  in  the  Mauser  is  a  little  sharper 
than  it  is  in  ours? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  20  per  cent. 

By  Senator  Lodge  :  • 

Q.  It  catches  the  bullet  higher  up,  does  it  not! — ^A.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Mauser  is  a  sharper  bullet.  If  the  Mauser  bullet  is  sharper, 
it  would  catch  the  bullet  lower  down.  The  sharper  the  bullet  th« 
lower  down  it  would  catch  and  the  shorter  would  be  thegroove. 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Captain,  the  shell  that  was  shown  you  at  the  Purdy  examina- 
tion could  not  have  been  used  in  the  Mauser,  could  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  could  not  have  been  used  with  the  Mauser,  nor  the  clips. 

Q.  Nor  the  clips? — A.  Nor  the  clips.  The  clips  are  unique.  There 
is  no  other  gun  that  takes  that  clip. 

By  Senator  Lodoe: 
Q.  The  clips  are  imic|ue? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  other  gun  within 
my  knowledge  or  reading  that  takes  that  clip. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  photograph  which  is  printed  here  shows  two  Springfield 
bullets,  one  fired  out  of  a  Mauser  and  the  other  out  of  a  Springfield 
rifle.  The  left  one  is  the  Springfield  bullet  fired  out  of  a  Mauser,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  is  a  Springfield  bullet  fired  out  of  a  Springfield 
rifle. — A.  Then  I  would  say  the  land  of  the  Springfield  was  very 
slightly  higjher  than  the  Mauser,  because  it  would  catch  it  higher  up. 

Q.  That  indicates,  does  it  not,  that  the  bore  is  a  little  bit  smaller  in 
the  Springfield  than  it  is  in  the  Mauser? — A.  Well,  taking  the  bore 
to  the  depth  of  the  groove,  yes. 

Q.  You  stated  to  me  a  while  ago,  did  you  not,  that  7.62  millimeters 
was  the  equivalent  of  our  .30  ? — A.  I  said  as  nearly  as  you  can  get. 

Q.  7.65  would  be  just  a  little  bit  larger? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  account  for  the  JFact  that  the  land  mark  is  not 
quite  so  long  on  the  Springfield  bullet  fired  out  of  the  Mauser — that 
is,  the  larger  the  caliber  the  more  likely  it  would  be  to  make  no  mark, 
wouldn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  rifle  is  shot  a  great  deal  the  lands 
wear  down,  and  this  land  is  more  prominent  than  that  one. 

Q.  Because  the  .80  caliber  is  a  little  bit  smaller  than  the  7.65 
caliber,  isn't  it? — A.  That  would  account  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  do  not  the  lands  wear  down  as  you  fire  a  rifle? — A.  As 
the  lands  wear  down  they  would  catch  the  bullet  a  little  lower  down. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  according  to  your  experience,  do  these  lands 
wear  down  with  firing?  That  is,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
lands  of  firing  a  hundred  shots  out  of  a  Krag  or  Springfield? — 
A.  Well,  with  a  Krag  100  shots  would  make  very  little  difference, 
but  after  you  have  fired  two  or  three  thousand  shots  it  begins  to  make 
quite  a  difference. 

Q.  Then  they  wear  down  pretty  sharply  after  that? — ^A.  They 
wear  down  to  such  an  extent  tnat  it  makes  a  gun  inaccurate  for  the 
1,000-yard  range. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  they  wear  down  in  400  or  500  shots?  Is 
there  not  a  perceptible  abrasion  or  wearing  down  ? — ^A.  Well,  hardly 
perceptible;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  particular  attention  to  that? — ^A.  Yes, 
air;  because  I  had  a  gun  wear  out  on  me  at  competition  once,  one 
that  I  had  fired  about  3,000  shots  out  of,  so  much  that  I  had  to  con- 
tinually take  more  elevation.  That  was  due  to  the  projectile  fitting 
loosely,  the  lands  wearing  down. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  That  was  after  3,000  shots?— A.  I  had  fired  nearly  3,000  sliots 
out  of  that  gun. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  easy  to  trace  a  bullet  from  the  mark  it  makes  in 
passing  through  an  obstruction  to  the  point  or  locality  from  which 
it  was  fired? — A.  If  the  obstruction  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
deflect  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  liable  to  be  deflected  ? — A.  Not  from  a  slight  obstruction. 

Q.  It  is  liable  to  be  deflected  if  there  is  an  obstruction? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  material  obstruction. 

Q;  And  if  there  is  deflection,  you  could  not  trace  it  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  was  fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Suppose  a  bullet  had  struck  the  lintel  of  a  house  made  of  pine 
wood,  ana  had  only  struck  the  lower  edge  of  the  plank,  so  as  to  make, 
in  the  first  instance,  something  like  a  semicircular  cut  in  it,  and  had 
crossed  along  the  bottom  of  it  just  so  as  to  be  perceptible,  would 
tliat  indicate  any  deflection,  and  could  not  the  location  of  the  point 
from  which  it  was  fired  be  readily  ascertained  by  looking  along 
that  groove? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  tliink  the  location  of  the  firing 
point  would  be  more  readily  ascertained  than  the  striking  place 
of  the  bullet,  because  the  deflection  would  occur  later. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  point  from  which  the  bullet  was  fired. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  ought  to  be  almost  absolute,  I  should  think. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  look  accurately  along  a 
groove  such  as  has  been  described  to  you?  .  If  your  eye  were  to  be 
diverted  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  right  or  left  from  the  exact 
center,  or  above  or  below,  would  not  that  make  quite  a  difference  in 
the  result? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  only  thirty  one-hundredths  of  an  inch, 
and  if  you  have  5  or  6  inches  to  look  along,  you  could  get  pretty 
accurate  results,  especially  if  you  put  something  like  this  brass  clean- 
ing rod  through  the  groove,  as  probably  would  be  done  by  anybody 
investigating  it. 

Q.  >io;  if  you  were  just  using  the  naked  eye? — A.  Without  any 
other  assistance — ^you  could  get  it  pretty  accurately. 

Q.  The  slightest  wobbling  of  the  eye  up  or  down,  or  to  the  right 
or  left,  would  make  quite  a  change,  would  it  not? — A.  If  one  was 
used  to  shooting  and  aiming,  they  could  get  it  pretty  accurately,  be- 
cause they  would  line  it  down. 

Q.  If  a  shot  were  fired  from  this  point  where  the  letter  "  B  "  is  on 
B  barracks,  inside  the  reservation,  across  to  the  point  where  my  pen- 
cil is,  the  rear  of  the  Yturria  housei,  what  would  oe  the  course  of  that 
bullet,  or  what  should  be  the  course  of  it.  if  it  struck  only  a  soft  pine 
lintel  ? — A.  I  should  sav  it  would  be  a  continuous,  direct  line. 

Q.  It  would  ffo  in  a  direct  line,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes," sir. 

Q.  If  it  should  turn  and  go  perpendicularly,  or  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, that  would  be  a  rather  singular  thing,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  in  ordinary  pine,  without  knots. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  bullet  being  deflected  while  it  was  in  the 
air,  did  you  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  It  'must  strike  some  kind  of  a  substance  before  it  changes  its 
direct  course? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  believe  that  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Fkazier: 

Q.  You  say  after  a  rifle  has  been  fired  a  number  of  times,  say  3,000, 
the  lands  are  so  worn  that  it  does  not  make  the  same  impression  <mi 
the  bullet  as  a  comparatively  new  rifle;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  Could  Tou  tell  from  an  examination  of  a  bullet  that  has  been 
fired  as  to  whether  it  was  fired  out  of  a  rifle  that  was  comparatively 
new  and  had  not  been  used  a  great  many  times  or  whether  it  was 
fired  out  of  an  old  rifle  that  had  been  worn ! — ^A.  You  could  only  tell 
in  extreme  cases.  If  there  had  been  4,000  or  5,000  shots  fired,  you 
could  tell. 

Q.  If  it  was  from  an  old,  worn  rifle,  you  could  tell? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  against  a  comparatively  new  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  could  not? — A.  You  could  not 

Q.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  shots  that  had 
been  fired  out  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  clip  is  used  only  with  the 
Springfield  new  model  ? — A.  This  particular  kind  of  clip. 

Q.  I  mean  that  particular  kind  of  clip. — A.  The  Mauser  has  a  clip, 
and  great  many  foreign  arms  have  clips,  but  this  particular  kind  of 
clip 

Q.  Is  used  only  with  the  Springfield? — A.  Is  used  only  with  the 
Springfield,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  know. 

Q.  Assuming  that  those  bullets  which  you  produced  from  Browns- 
ville here,  and  the  empty  shells  that  were  produced  from  Browns- 
ville, went  together,  these  bullets  coming  out  of  some  of  those  shells, 
could  the  shell  and  the  bullet  together  have  been  used  in  a  Krag? — 
_A.  No,  sir;  not  in  a  Krag. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  Krag  could  be  chambered  so  as  to  use  it,  could  it  not? — 
A.  No,  sir';  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Krag  is  different. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diflSculty  about  it,  except  only  the  change  of  car- 
tridge?— A.  There  is  a  cannelure  in  the  base  and  a  different  method 
of  ejection.    It  is  quite  different  all  through,  practically. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Then  I  understood  you  correctly  that  those  bullets  and  those 
shells,  used  together,  could  not  have  been  fired  out  of  a  Krag? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not. 

Q.  One  other  thing.  In  taking  a  bullet  out  of  a  post,  suppose  it 
to  be  bored  out  with  an  auger,  so  that  it  comes  out  in  fine  grains,  can 
you  tell  by  inspection  whether  the  jacket  is  mixed  up  with  those 
grains  of  lead  or  not,  or  would  it  require  a  microscopical  examination, 
or  a  very  careful  examination  ? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  that,  but  I  should  think  that  the  particles  of  the  jacket,  if  they 
were  cut  by  the  auger,  would  be  brilliant  enough  so  that  you  could  find 
them  in  the  lead. 

Q.  More  brilliant  than  new  lead? — ^A.  Yes;  well,  let  us  see  about 
that.    Yes,  sir  J I  should  think  so. 

Q.  It  would  be  new  lead,  of  course,  when  the  auger  cut  it  up? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that. 
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Q.  Unless  you  had  had  experience? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  about  telling  a  .45  caliber  lead 
bullet,  if  one  should  find  it  in  a  post  and  cut  it  out  ?  Would  there  be 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  that  from  a  steel- jacketed 
army  bullet  ? — A.  I  should  readily  think  there  would  be  things  about 
the  lead  .45  so  that  you  could  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  other; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  mean  if  it  came  out  whole? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  bullet  that  came  out  in  shavings,  brought  out 
by  an  auger.  Notwdy  has  seen  it  here. — ^A.  That  is,  just  a  quantity 
01  lead. 

Q.  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  description.  The  bullet  was  lost. — 
A.  If  you  can  get  none  of  the  cannelures  in  the  buUet,  or  none  of  the 
shape  of  the  original  projectile,  then  it  would  be  very  difficult,  of 
course. 

Q.  It  came  out  in  shavings,  in  particles. — ^A.  Then  I  would  think 
it  would  be  difficult. 

Senator  Frazier.  Bored  out  with  an  auger. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  giving  the  description  as  it  has  been  given. 
Nobody  has  seen  it,  except  the  man  who  dug  it  out. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  will  all  have  a  chance  to  see  it  when  the 
man  testifies.  He  will  be  here.  [To  the  witness:]  You  are  of  the 
Twenty -sixth  Infantrv,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lieut.  Harry  G.  Leckie,  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  him  and  served  with  him  for  some 
months  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  standing  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  and  an  officer  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  have  observed  him  myself,  and  from  what  I  know  of 
him,  his  reputation,in  the  regiment,  his  character  is  very  good. 

Q.  A  truthful  man,  isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  I  have  known  him  by 
reputation,  by  serving  in  the  same  regiment  at  different  posts,  for 
three  or  four  years;  but  in  the  same  station,  in  the  same  place  with 
him  for  only  about  six  months. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  4, 
1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Military  Attaihs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Tiiesday,  June  4,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o^dock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Warner,  and  Pettus. 

lESTIlCONT  OF  BRIO.  OEK.  EBNBST  A.  OABIilNOTON,  HTSPEOXOB- 
OENESAI.,  U.  S.  ABMT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Ernest  A.  Garlington,  In- 
spector-General, U.  S.  Army. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  I  was  54  years  old  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army,  General? — A.  I  entered 
West  Point  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  and  graduated  therefrom  on  the 
15th  of  June,  '1876.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  a  commissioned 
officer. 

Q.  You  were  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  last  vear  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  October  1,  1906. 

Q.  You  had  been  engaged  in  that  line  of  service  for  some  time 
prior  to  that  time? — A.  Since  February,  1895.  I  was  appointed 
major  and  inspector-general  in  that  year,  1895. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  investigate  what  was  known  as  the  Browns- 
ville affray,  did  you  not? — A.  Certain  features  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  General,  if  you  please,  in  your  own  way  and  without 
questions,  just  state  where  you  went  and  what  you  did  and  what 
you  ascertained,  as  near  as  you  can? — A.  In  obedienc*  to  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  I  left  Washington  on 
the  4th  or  5th  of  February.  , 

Q.  Of  last  year? — A.  Of  1906;  with  orders  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, what  members  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry,  who  were  at  that 
time  supposed  to  have  committed  the  offenses  charged  in  connection 
with  the  disturbance  at  Brownsville  during  the  preceding  August, 
were  guilty,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  locate  the  guilty  parties 
with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  that  regiment,  I  was  directed 
to  inform  them  that  they  would  be  discharged  without  honor.  I  first 
went  to  Oklahoma  City,  where  Major  Blocksom  was  stationed,  an 
inspector-general  stationed  in  the  Southwestern  Division,  who  had 
been  sent  soon  after  the  occurrence  at  Brownsville,  to  that  city  or 
town,  to  investigate  and  report.  I  arrived  there  two  days  after  I 
left  here,  and  talked  the  situation  over  with  Major  Blocksom  to 
ascertain  whether  any  new  evidence  had  been  obtained  or  any  infor- 
mation of  any  kind,  and  while  there  I  was  furnished  with  the  report 
of  a  subsequent  investigation  made  by  Colonel  Lovering.  This  in- 
vestigation was  made  in  certain  features  of  the  case  at  Fort  Reno,  to 
which  place  the  battalion  had  been  moved  since  the  affray.  I  then 
went  to  San  Antonio,  where,  held  in  custody  of  the  military  author- 
ities, were  twelve  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  who  had 
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been  at  Brownsville.  After  reporting  to  the  commanding  general 
there  and  getting  the  proper  authority  to  see  these  men,  I  interviewed 
each  of  them  separately,  and  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  tallt  to  me 
and  tell  me  what  they  knew,  if  anything,  in  connection  with  the 
affray  at  Brownsville,  administering  to  them,  all  except  Newton  and 
Reed,  an  oath.  I  think  those  were  the  only  two  to  whom  I  did  not 
administer  an  oath.  Well,  I  had  quite  a  long  conversation  with  each 
of  these  men.  The  investigation  was  pursued  along  the  line  of  con- 
versation, informally,  with  the  view  of  getting  them  "to  talk  as  freely 
as  possible.  I  was  unable  to  find  out  anything  from  them  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  shooting.  Each  and  aU  of  them  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  affray,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  out  anything  about 
the  affray  itself. 

Q.  This  was  at  what  place? — ^A.  This  was  at  San  Antonio. 

Q.  San  Antonio.  Pardon  me  if  I  interrupt  you  there,  General. 
You  say  first  you  endeavored  to  have  them  talk  with  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  there  or  at  any  other  time  during  your  investigation 
endeavor  to  restrict  any  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  in  any  of  the  information  they  desired  to  convey  to  you  ? — 
A.  In  no  way  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  my  object  was  to  induce 
them  to  tell  me  anything  that  bore  in  the  remotest  degree  upon  this 
occurrence.    Shall  1  proceed? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  General  one  question  here.  In  asking 
these  colored  men  for  information,  though,  did  you  not  just  put  a 
question  to  them  and  let  them  answer  it?  You  did  not  invite  them  to 
go  on  and  make  a  full  statement.  You  asked  them  a  question  and 
then  asked  them  to  answer  it,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  pursued  substan- 
tially this  course:  When  each  man  came  in  I  would  ask  him  where 
he  came  from,  ask  him  all  about  himself,  to  sort  of  loosen  the  thing 
up'and  get  them  to  talk,  and  of  course  I  asked  questions  which  would 
indicate  an  answer  to  that  particular  question  in  each  case;  but  I 
would  ask  them  the  general  question  to  tell  me  anything  they  knew, 
not  only  of  the  affray  itself,  the  occurrences  of  that  night,  but  any- 
thing, any  circumstance,  any  conversation,  or  any  report  that  might 
have  been  current  in  the  battalion,  that  would  have  a  tendency  to 
uncover  circumstances  that  might  lead  to  a  clew  as  to  who  actually 
did  the  shooting. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  that  course  pursued  in  the  entire  investigation? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  all  through. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  San  Antonio,  have  you  finished  as  to  that? — A.  I 
saw  all  the  men  the  first  afternoon  I  got  there,  and  I  used  up  several 
hours  in  that  conversation.    I  saw  each  one  of  them  individually. 

Q.  That  is,  these  men  who  were  under  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
after  a  man  was  dismissed  he  was  taken  right  away — that  is,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  others  at  all.  After  I  saw  him 
privately  he  was  taken  right  away  without  coming  in  contact  with  his 
companions,  and  I  saw  each  of  them  that  way,  and  the  next  morning 
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I  sent  for  them  again  and  had  a  further-  conversation  with  them,  and 
after  still  failing  to  obtain  any  information,  I  told  them  substan- 
tially what  would  be  the  result  if  they  continued  to  fail  to  give  what 
information  they  had,  to  tell  what  tney  knew ;  that  in  the  event  of 
all  of  them  still  declining  to  give  information  that  was  supposed  to  be 
in  their  possession,  they  would  be  discharged  without  honor.  Then 
they  were  dismissed,  and  I  told  them  I  would  be  in  San  Antonio  until 
the  following  day  and  that  if  any  of  them  had  arrv  commimication 
to  make,  or  wanted  to  see  me  again,  to  notify  the  officer  of  the  guard 
and  that  I  would  be  accessible  to  them.  I  remained  there  until  the 
following  afternoon,  and  having  received  no  intimation  from  them, 
then  I  left  Fort  Sam  Houston,  asking  the  commanding  general  to 
notify  me  at  Fort  Beno  if  any  of  the  men  decided  at  any  time  to 
make  a  further  disclosure,  if  they  had  any  knowledge.  After  I 
arrived  at  Fort  Reno  I  received  a  telegram  from  General  McCaskey, 
saying  that  he  had  not  received  any  information  from  these  men. 
He  thought  perhaps  they  might  have  changed  their  minds  and  talked 
to  him.    Then  I  went  to  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Before  getting  to  that,  did  you  meet  anj  of  the  officers  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  while  you  were  at  San  Antonio? — A.  Xo,  sir;  there 
were  none  there.  Then  I  went  to  Fort  Reno,  and  when  I  first  got 
there  I  called  together  the  officers  of  the  battalion  who  had  been  at 
Fort  Brown.  There  were  present  Major  Penrose,  Captain  Lyon, 
Captain  Macklin,  and  Mr.  Grier.  Mr.  Lawrason,  who  had  com- 
manded B  Company  at  Fort  Brown,  was  absent  on  leave. 

Q.  When  was  this  ?  Give  us  the  date,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  As 
near  as  I  can  remember,  this  was  about  the  12th  of  October — some- 
where around  there. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  calling  those  officers  together? — 
A.  I  desired  to  find  out  from  them  whether  they  had  been  able  to 
discover  any  facts,  or  any  information  of  any  kind,  with  respect  to 
the  shooting  at  Brownsville,  and  what  efforts  they  had  made  with 
their  various  organizations  to  secure  information,  and  what  success 
they  had  had.  We  had  a  general  conversation  in  the  commanding 
officer's  office,  and  I  found  that  they  had  discovered  nothing;  they 
had  been  unable  to  uncover  any  clew  whatever. 

Q.  That  is,  as  to  the  individuals? — A.  As  to  the  individuals. 

Q.  Did  these  officers  at  that  time  and  afterwards  express  to  you 
their  convictions  as  to  the  shooting  having  been  done,  or  not  having 
been  done,  by  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth? — ^A.  Major  Penrose  had 
already  expressed  himself  officially  mat  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
shooting  had  been  done  by  members  of  his  organization. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  He  had  done  what?  I  did  not  catch  that. — A.  I  think  he  had 
already  officially  expressed  his  opinion — reported — that  the  shooting 
had  been  done  by  members  of  his  organization,  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. 

Q.  Did  he  not  retract  that  afterwards? — A.  Not  at  that  time.  I 
have  seen  it  reported  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  has  stated  so 
before  this  committee.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.  But  this  was 
before. 
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By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  He  stated  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  as  T  remember,  at  the 
close  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  liis  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings?— A.  Well ■ 

Q.  The  record  will  show  that. — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  did  not  indicate 
at  that  time  any  opinion  but  that  the  shooting  had  been  done  by  un- 
known members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  the  only  varia- 
tion from  that  opinion  as  expressed  in  that  interview,  a  partial  one, 
was  by  Captain  Lyon,  who  was  very  positive  in  his  own  mind  that 
no  members  of  his  own  company  had  been  engaged  in  the  affray. 
He  expressed  himself  as  having  complete  confidence  in  the  innocence 
of  the  men  of  his  own  company,  but  not  that  the  shooting  had  not 
been  done  by  some  members  oiE  the  organization — of  the  battalion. 
I  found  that  they  had  discovered  nothing,  although  they  all  stated 
that  they  had  tried  to  get  information  in  every  way  that  was  within 
their  power. 

Q.  That  is,  they  had  discovered  nothing  as  to  the  individuals? — 
A.  As  to  the  individuals.  This  interview — ^this  consultation — was 
held  in  the  morning.  I  had  looked  over  the  muster  rolls  of  the  or- 
ganization and  found  out  the  service  of  various  members  of  the 
different  companies,  and  selecting  the  names  of  the  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  extended  service  and  such  men  as  were  mar- 
ried, I  made  out  a  list  of  such  men  and  furnished  it  to  the  command- 
ing officer  and  asked  him  to  have  them  report  at  his  office  in  the 
aroernoon  for  investigation.  I  saw  these  men.  As  I  remember, 
there  were  somewhere  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  of  them.  I 
saw  them  individually,  and  took  them  company  by  company  and  pur- 
sued the  same  course,  substantially,  as  I  did  with  the  individuals  in 
confinement  at  San  Antonio.  I  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  talk 
about  the  conditions  existing  at  Brownsville  before  the  occurrence, 
and  to  get  them  to  relate  to  me  any  circumstances  that  might  bear  in 
any  way  upon  the  affray.  I  tried  carefully  to  find  out  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  towards  the  residents  in  Brownsville,  to 
locate  any  trouble  that  they  had  had,  or  any  misunderstanding  of 
any  kind,  as  I  had  done  with  the  soldiers  at  San  Antonio.  The  only 
trouble  that  I  could  locate  was  the  instance  of  Private  Newton  and 
that  of  Private  Reed — the  occurrence  at  the  ferry.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  gone  into  a  drug  store  in  Brownsville, 
and  the  proprietor  was  engaged  in  some  conversation  at  the  rear  of 
the  store  and  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  after  waiting  for  some 
time  he  went  out  and  went  somewhere  else  and  bought  what  he 
wanted.  With  the  exception  of  those  three  instances  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  any  kind  of  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  heard  of  the  Evans  matter. — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir; 
the  Evans  matter.  But  the  soldiers  did  not  know  anything  about 
that.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Evans  affair — they  claimed  to 
have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  could  not  find  that  there  was  any  feeling  among  the 
troops  against  the  people  of  Brownsville.  They  at  first  uniformly 
denied  any  knowledge  of  these  incidents  that  I'have  mentioned,  or 
rather  that  the  incidents  had  been  discussed  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  They  denied  that  thev  had  been  discussed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
they  had  been  discussed.    ^ly  object  in  doing  this  was  to  find  out 
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the  feeling  among  the  men,  if  they  had  any  strong  feeling  against 
the  people,  and  I  found,  according  to  their  statements,  that  there  was 
no  leeling,  and  that  these  occurrences  in  regard  to  Newton  and  B«ed 
had  made  very  little  impression  upon  the  men.  One  man  of  Newton's 
company  told  me,  in  explaining  that  there  was  no  feeling,  no  imusual 
feeling,  about  it,  that  when  Newton  came  back  with  his  head  cut,  it 
did  not  strike  him  as  being  anything  unusual,  because  Newton  had 
been  in  trouble  before  at  various  other  posts  where  he  had  been 
stationed,  and  it  made  practically  no  impression  on  him.  I  found, 
though,  by  questioning  them  along  that  line,  that  they  had  all  heard 
of  those  incidents,  all  of  them ;  but  they  were  very  positive  that  they 
did  not  create  any  feeling  of  particular  antagonism  against  the  peo- 
ple. Well,  they  all,  everybody  examined,  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  men  who  did  the  shooting,  as  individuals,  or  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  circumstances  ^fore  the  shooting  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  indicate  who  it  was;  and  also  they  denied  having  heard 
anything  after  the  shooting  that  would  in  any  way  tend  to  uncover 
the  actual  individuals  who  did  it.  Some  of  the  men  expressed  them- 
selves to  this  effect.  They  would  say,  "  Some  of  them  must  have 
done  it;  but  I  don't  know  who  did  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I 
could  to  find  out  who  did  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  it  if  I  could  find 
out." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  get  at  any  time,  from  any  of  the  soldiers  there,  any 
information  of  who  did  it,  outside  of  the  regiment  or  the  battalion — 
that  is,  did  they  suspect  anybody  else  who  might  have  done  it? — 
a:  No.  There  were  two  men  who  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  who 
did  it.  A  man  named  Walter  Johnson,  of  D  Company,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  done  by  civilians.  Corporal 
Wathngton — I  think  he  belonged  to  B  Coniipany — expressed  that 
opinion  also. 

Q.  Did  they  state  who  they  thought  did  it — what  citizens — or  give 
any  reason  why? — A.  No,  sir;  just  that  it  must  have  been  done  by 
somebody  outside  of  the  soldiers :  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the 
soldiers  did  it;  that  it  must  have  been  done  by  outsiders.  Those  two 
men  expressed  that  opinion.  With  those  exceptions,  there  was  no 
intimation  from  any  of  them  as  to  who  did  it.  They  simply  denied 
all  knowledge  or  information,  or  disclaimed  all  knowledge.  Johnson, 
by  the  way,  was  in  Mexico  that  night  on  pass,  if  I  remember  right. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  those  two  soldiers  give  any  reasons  why  they  thought  citi- 
zens did  it? — A.  No ;  they  had  no  reasons.  They  just  telt  sure.  The 
idea  they  expressed  was  that  they  felt  sure  their  own  men  did  not 
do  it,  and  they  thought,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  done  by  some-' 
body  in  no  way  connected  with  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  talked  to  them  all  carefully.  Some  of  them  I 
put  under  oath  and  some  I  did  not.  The  reason  t  did  that  was  that  I 
thought  maybe  they  might  talk  more  freely,  not  being  sworn;  and 
that  interview  with  each  man  was  of  an  informal  kind,  and  my  efforts 
there  were  to  induce  them  to  talk  freely  about  this  matter,  and  I 
explained  to  them  that  they  might  know  some  cirpumstance  which 
to  them  did  not  appear  important  as  leading  to  the  guilty  parties,  but 
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that  such  circumstances  put  together  by  me  or  other  officers  might 
uncover  a  clew  that  would  lead  to  the  guilty  parties.  But  they 
claimed  to  know  no  such  circumstances,  and  they  also  claimed — the 
noncommissioned  officers  and  the  others,  too — ^that  they  had  tried,  by 
listening  at  what  people  might  say,  to  find  out  something  about  it, 
but  they  had  been  unsucceasrul.  After  spending  nearly  all  the  after- 
noon in  talking  to  the  men,  each  of  them  was  dismissed  after  he  was 
questioned.  I  finished  with  the  men  that  I  had,  and  concluded,  from 
my  experience  in  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  with  the  men  just  examined, 
that  if  they  knew  anything  they  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  dis- 
close it,  as  individuals,  and  after  thinking  over  the  matter  I  conclu- 
ded to  see  them  as  a  body  and  talk  with  them  as  soldiers.  I  knew 
ihey  were  more  or  less  emotional,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  being 
addressed  as  soldiers,  and  having  their  record  recalled  to  them  by  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Armv,  some  one  or  more  might,  under  the 
influence  of  the  moment,  tell  wliat  he  knew,  if  he  did  know  anything; 
and  therefore  I  requested  the  commanding  officer  to  parade  the  bat- 
talion the  next  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  I  believe,  having  every  man 
present  and  every  officer. 

Every  man  was  prasent  excepting  one  man  who  was  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  doctor  thought  that  he  nad  better  not  come  out.  They 
were  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  "  U,"  and  after  they  were  formed  I 
went  out  and  took  my  place  in  the  hollow  of  the  "  U,"  and  told  them 
that  it  had  been  established  by  investigation  that  somebody,  probably 
a  few  men,  had  on  that  night  gone  out  into  Brownsville  and  shot  into 
the  houses  of  sleeping  women  and  children,  had  killed  one  man  and 
had  wounded  another  so  that  he  lost  his  arm,  and  that  the  War 
Department  was  very  anxious  to  locate  the  guilty  parties — those  men 
who  actually  did  the  shooting;  that  the  President  himself  was  very 
much  concerned  about  it,  and  I  had  been  sent  there — the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Army  had  been  sent  there — to  make  an  effort  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  discover  the  identity,  to  disclose  the 
identity,  of  the  guilty  parties,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  dealt  with, 
and  so  that  the  innocent  might  be  separated  from  them.  I  told  them 
there  were  many  soldiers  m  the  regiment  who  had  served  a  long 
time,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  at  stake  with  them,  and  that  the 
record  of  the  battalion  had  been  good ;  that  they  had  performed  val- 
uable service,  and  that  all  those  in  authority  were  extremely  anxious 
to  locate  the  guilty,  to  separate  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  and 
that  I  was  there  to  afford  them  this  opportunity,  if  they  had  knowl- 
edge, to  communicate  it.  In  my  conversation  with  these  men  I  had 
said  to  them,  I  think  probably  to  everyone  of  them,  that  there  must 
be  some  men  in  that  battalion  who  knew  who  did  the  shooting,  per- 
haps not  before,  and  perhaps  not  during,  but  after,  and  I  also  asked 
them — particularly  I  know  I  asked  the  noncommissioned  officers  in 
conversation — ^about  what  their  conception  of  their  duty  was,  whether 
they  thought  they  ought  to  help  to  locate  these  people,  and  they  all 
said  yes. 

After  talking  to  them  and  making  these  remarks  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  then  read  them  the  ordei-s  of  the  President  in  the  case,  and 
my  own  orders,  namely,  that  if  the  men  did  not  disclose  the  guilty 
people  they  would  be  discharged  without  honor  and  debarred  from 
reenlistment,  and  so  forth.    I  told  them  that  I  would  be  tliere  until 
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the  next  day — the  next  afternoon,  I  think.  I  left  there  in  the  after- 
noon. This  was  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  I  think,  and  I  left 
there  on  the  evening  of  Sunday.  I  told  them  that  I  would  be  acces- 
sible to  any  man  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me ;  that  if  anybody  had  any 
information  to  give  or  desired  to  say  anything,  an  intimation  from 
him  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  come  to  me.  All  that  day 
nothing  happened;  nobody  came.  The  next  day  Sergt.  Mingo  San- 
ders, first  sergeant  of  B  Company,  came  to  see  me,  and  he  showed 
me  all  of  his  discharges  and  said  that  he  felt  that  it  was  very  hard 
that  he  should  have  to  go .  out  of  the  service.  But  he  gave  *me  no 
information;  still  claimed  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders  there  at  that  time  or  in  any  previ- 
ous conversation  with  you  say  anything  about  hearing  shots  over  his 
head  as  he  was  going  from  where  he  was  living  to  his  company  on 
the  night  of  the  abooting? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Sergeant  Sanders  or  no  one, 
either  officers  or  enlisted  men,  said  anything  about  any  shots  going 
over  the  reservation  during  that  night,  and  I  asked  particularly 
Major  Penrose  and  some  of  these  men  if  any  scars  of  bullets  or  any 
marks  of  bullets  of  any  kind  had  been  discovered  on  the  barracks  or 
on  any  of  the  buildings,  and  when  th«se  men,  Watlington  and  John- 
son, said  they  thought  the  civilians  must  have  done  it,  I  asked  them 
if  they  had  discovered  any  marks  of  shooting  on  any  of  the  buildings 
in  the  garrison,  and  they  all  said  no.  Major  Penrose  told  me  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  made  more  diligent  searcli  for  anything  than 
he  did  for  signs  of  bullets,  and  he  was  unsuccessful. 

Q.  That  is,  marks  of  bullets  striking  some  of  the  barracks  some- 
where ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  being  shot  from  the  town. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Because  he  said  he  was  not  satisfied  at  first,  the  next 
morning,  that  the  post  had  not  been- attacked'  as  was  his  first  im- 
pression, and  he  made  this  verj'  careful  examination  and  found  noth- 
ing, absolutely.  I  believe  he  said  there  was  one  pane  of  glass 
broken,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  broken  by 
a  bullet. 

1  believe  that,  in  general  outline,  is  what  took  place,  as  far  as  T  am 
concerned.  I  remember  asking  for  the  clips  and  shells,  and  so 
forth,  claimed  to  have  been  picked  up,  and  I  was  informed,  that 
they  were  not  in  their  pos.session ;  that  they  were,  if  I  remember  right, 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  held  subject  to  the  court. 

Q.  Did  you  there,  while  making  inquiry  for  the  shells  and  the 
clips,  receive  any  information  that  Captain  Mackliu  had  picked  up 
certain  shells  and  clips  and  had  them  in  his  possession,  in  that  in- 
vestigation ? — A.  I  think  that  I  had  knowledge  of  his  having  picked 
up  some  shells,  but  I  did  not  understand  that  he  had  them  in  his 
possession  at  any  time  further  than  when  he  picked  them  up.  My 
understanding  was  that  there  were  no  shells  in  the  possesision  of  any 
of  the  officers  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time  subsequent  to  my  calling 
upon  them  for  them  as  evidence. 

Q.  And  you  had  made  this  specific  request  for  shells,  if  they  had 
them? — A.  Yes;  I  asked  for  tnem.  And  Major  Penrose  told  me, 
not  during  that  interview,  however,  but  afterwards — I  am  sure  it  was 
afterwards — that  Captain  Macklin  had  informed  him  the  morning 
after  the  occurrence  that  while  the  officers  and  the  civilians — the 
mayor  and  others,  as  I  understand  it — were  in  that  alley  making 
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examination,  Captain  Macklin  had  told  him  that  while  they  'were 
out  there  there  were  shells  lying  in  the  alley  on  the  groimd,  and 
there  being  a  good  deal  of  excitement  there,  and  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens,  to  diminish  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  he  had  with 
his  foot  covered  up  a  lot  of  the  shells  with  the  sand. 

By  Senator  FoRAKia: 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Major  Penrose  told  me  that  Captain  Mack- 
lin had  told  him. 

Q.  That  he,  Macklin,  had  covered  up  the  shells? — A.  That  he, 
Macklin,  had  with  his  foot  covered  up  a  number  of  shells. 

By  Senator  Wakker: 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers,  during  your  entire  investigation  there, 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  had 
done  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  other  than  the  suggestion  made 
by  Captain  Lyon  that  he  was  confident  that  no  members  of  his 
company  had  done  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them  indicated 
any  such  thought  I  rememfer  Captain  Lyon  particularly  making 
that  remark,  that  he  felt  sure  that  no  men  in  his  company  had  done 
the  shooting.  Captain  Lyon  was  the  officer  with  the  longest  expe- 
rience of  colored  men  in  that  regiment.  He  had  beeu  in  the  regiment 
a  long  time,  and  had  confidence  in  his  own  men.  Mr.  Lawrason, 
who  commanded  B  Company,  was  not  there.  Mr.  Grier,  who  was 
attached  to  the  company  and  took  command  of  it  that  night,  was 
present. 

Q.  At  page  199  of  Senate  Document  155  I  find  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart  the  following  statement: 

lu  the  Investlgatloii  parsued  by  Inspectors  Blocksom  and  Oarllngton  they 
started  upon  the  assumption  that  tbe  soldiers  were  guilty.  General  Garllngton 
read  a  peremptory  order  from  the  Department  that  he  was  to  ask  soldiers  to 
state  the  Identity  of  their  comrades  doing  the  shooting. 

To  this  part  I  call  your  attention : 

Fie  examined  about  twenty-eight  men  of  the  battalion  simply  upon  that  one 
point,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  go  into  an  explanation  to  show  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  Ijnown  anything  of  the  Identity  of  those  doing  the  shoot- 
ing or  into  tlie  condition  of  the  rolls  or  the  mnterini  facta  which  would  render 
It  impossible  for  them  to  know  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  aflTair. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — A.  That  is  not  a  correct  state- 
ment in  all  particulars,  in  its  entiretv.  I  did  start  with  the  assump- 
tion that  some  men  in  the  battalion  did  the  shooting.  As  to  prevent- 
ing them  giving  information  why  they  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  that  is  not  correct.  I  did  not  prevent  them  from  giving  any 
information  at  all.  In  accounting  for  themselves  that  night,  which 
I  had  them  do  in  each  case,  to.  find  out  where  each  man  was,  and  so 
forth,  they  told  me  where  they  were,  or  where  they  claimed  they  were, 
and  that  m  itself,  from  their  point  of  view,  explained  why  they  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  shooting.  Speaking  generally,  I  did 
not  prohibit  m  any  way  whatever  the  men  telling  me  anythmg  they 
desired  to  tell  me  or  showed  any  desire  to  tell  me.  My  whole  effort, 
my  whole  object,  was  to  get  them  to  talk,  and  talk  freely,  my  object 
being  that  during  the  talk  I  might  get  hold  of  something  that  would 
lead  to  discovering  the  guilty  parties.  He  sai^  there  something  about 
the  roll  call  ? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  I  covered  the  roll  call  as  far  as  possible  with  the  men 
who  called  it — who  were  supposed  to  have  called  the  roll — and  the 
officers  who  were  present,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  only 
real  roll  call  had  was  that  in  Captain  Lyon's  company  after  he  posted 
his  men  on  the  wall,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  present  and  was 
sure  that  an  answer  was  made  to  each  name.  In  the  company  that 
Mr.  Grier  had  superintended  that  night  I  could  not  find  that  there  had 
been  any  regular  roll  call.  The  men  had  counted  at  one  period  of 
the  disturbance  and  there  had  been,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  an 
inaccurate  roll  call  of  B.  Company,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  all  the  men  that  I  examined  about  those  roll 
calls,  because  at  the  time  that  the  companies  were  formed  they  all 
thought  that  the  post  was  being  attacked,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  there  was  no  particular  importance  attached  to  the  roll  call,  as 
they  explained  to  me  that  in  counting  the  men  and  in  trying  to 
locate  each  individual  their  object  was  not  to  ascertain  whether  any 
man  was  out  shooting  up  the  town,  but  they  thought  some  man  was 
probably  missing  and  might  have  been  injured  in  the  town.  So  at 
that  time,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  the  effort  seemed  to  be  to  get 
the  men  into  line,  to  get  them  into  a  position  in  which  they  could 
defend  the  post;  because  at  that  time  Major  Penrose  and  his  offic<?r3 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  shooting  was  being  done  from  the 
Brownsville  side. 

Q.  And  as  a  soldier  I  will  ask  you  if  that  would  not  be  the 
natural  course — to  get  the  men  into  line  to  defend,  instead  of  stopping 
to  call  the  roll  ? — A.  Of  course,  to  get  as  many  men  together  as  you 
oould,  and  to  get  those  few,  whatever  you  could  get,  into  position  to 
use. 

Q.  Yes.  I  find  also,  on  page  220  of  Senate  Document  155,  in  a 
communication  signed  by  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  secretary,  and 
George  H.  White,  of  counsel,"  who  were,  I  think,  officers  of  the 
Constitution  League,  a  statement,  in  referring  to  the  affidavits  of 
Thornton  and  McCurdy,  which  reads  as  follows: 

He— 

That  is,  yourself.  General  Garlington — 

restricted  them — 

That  is,  the  soldiers  examined — 

entirely  to  answering  questions  relative  to  wbat  soldiers,  If  any,  were  engaged 
In  shooting  in  the  riot,  and  to  matters  bearing  on  the  identity  of  those  persons ; 
and  be  refused  to  listen  to  any  answers  explaining  where  the  soldiers  were  and 
the  conditions  which  made  it  Impossible  for  tbem  to  have  knowledge  of  tbe 
Identity  of  the  rioters  or  any  details  or  incidents  of  tbe  alleged  riot 

A.  That  is  not  the  fact,  sir. 

Q.  But  on  the  contrary A.  On  the  contrair. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  You  say  you  encouraged  them  to  talk  and  ^ve 
any  details,  and  any  circumstances? — A.  les,  sir;  that  was  my  object. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  May  I  ask  a  question  nffht  there?     How  did  you  regard  their 
disposition  about  talking?     Were  they  entirely  free  about  talking — 
loquacious — or  were  they  secretive? — A.  My  conclusion  was  that 
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each  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say  nothing;  that  is,  not  to  say 
nothing,  but  each  man  had  concluded — yes,  to  say  nothing. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  whole  of  your  testimony  is  that  you  went  down  there  in 
your  capacity  as  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  and  did  everything 
in  your  power  at  the  time  you  were  there  to  find  out  whether  anv  of 
the  men  m  this  battalion  were  guilty;  to  identify,  I  mean,  any  or  the 
men  as  guilty  of  shooting  up  the  town ;  and  that  you  came  away  with- 
out havmg  been  able  to  establish  the  identity  of  anybody  ? — A.  That 
is  true,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  upshot  of  it  all,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  behalf  you  used  all  your  special  knowledge  of  the  ne^^ro 
race  in  so  far  as  it  is  different  in  its  habits  of  thought  and  action 
from  the  white  race,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  them  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  talk,  and 
every  man  i»  the  battalion  with  whom  you  talked  denied  emphatic- 
ally that  he  had  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  did  he  not? — ^A. 
They  did. 

Q'.  And  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  secreting 
knowledge? — A.  That  was  my  opinion,  sir. 

Q.  And  withholding  it  from  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  find  any  evidence  of  that,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  so  reported,  did  you  not  ? — ^^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  official  report  that  while  there  was  a  possible 
understanding  among  the  men — I  think  I  am  quoting  you  correctly — 
not  to  tell  who  the  guilty  parties  were,  yet  you  could  find  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  there  was  such  an  understanding? — A.  I  stated  that; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  concluded  the  men  were  guilty  because  they  would 
not  acknowledge  it,  and  you  could  not  find  any  proof  of  their 
guilt? — A.  No;  not  entirely. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  the  fact,  so  far  as  your  efforts  were  con- 
cerned?— A.  I  came  to  my  conclusion  that  some  men  of  that  bat- 
talion had  done  this  shooting 

Q.  Now,  right  there.  General 

Senator  Warner.  Wait  a  moment ;  let  him  go  on. 

Senator  Foraicer.  Let  him  answer;  yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Proceed. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Go  ahead,  if  you  want  to  answer  it. — A.  (Continuing.)  Based 
upon  the  report  of  the  officers  who  made  the  investigation  on  the 
ground. 

Q.  And  you  came  to  that  conclusion  before  you  went  there  ? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  You  went  there  firmly  convinced  that  somebody  in  that  bat- 
talion had  done  the  shooting? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  stated  that  practically  in  your  report  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  it  just  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Warner,  that  you  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
Boldiers  of  this  battalion  had  done  the  shooting? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  you  did  not  make  any  effort  to  find  out  whether  any- 
body outside  of  the  battalion  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  I  made  an 
effort  in  endeavoring  to  locate  the  individuals  of  that  battalion,  to  get 
them  to  give  me  any  information  that  might  locate  it,  wherever  it 
properly  belonged. 

Q.  Yes;  but  how  would  men  of  the  battalion,  who,  according  to 
their  stories,  if  you  should  believe  them,  were  in  bed  and  sound 
asleep  when  the  trouble  commenced,  be  able  to  tell  you  anything  about 
w^ho  had  done  the  shooting  out  in  the  town? — ^A.  Well,  I  md  not 
believe 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  get  any  such  information  from  anybody  in 
the  battalion? — A.  I  did  not  believe  that  all  of  them  were  in  the 
barracks  asleep. 

Q.  No ;  but  I  am  assuming  now.  They  all  told  you  that  they  were 
in  the  barracks,  did  they  not,  except  those  who  were  on  duty  ? — ^A.  In 
the  barracks,  or  elsewhere. 

Q.  Or  accounted  for,  and  consistently  with  their  duties? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  every  way  you  conld  you  tried  to  get 
information,  and  failed  absolutely? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  They  all  insisted  that  they  had  no  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  insisted  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  insisted  that  they  did  not  know  of  anybody  who 
had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  had  been  absolutely  innocent,  as  some  people  are 
«mple-minded  enough  to  think  they  were,  would  you  have  expected 
them  to  say  anything  other  or  different  from  that  which  they  did 
say? — ^A.  Granting — ^yes;  assuming  the  proposition  as  you  state  it; 
y«s,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  innocent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  expected  them,  if  they  were  innocent,  to  deny 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  deny  that  they  were  guilty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  expected  them  to  deny  that  they  had  any 
knowledge  as  to  who  the  guilty  parties  were? — A.  (The  witnes.s 
nodded  his  head.) 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  did  the  conduct  of  the  men 
differ  from  what,  in  your  opinion,  it  should  have  been  if  in  fact  they 
were  innocent  ? — A.  Assummg  that  they  were  innocent  ? 

Q.  Yes;  assuming  that  they  were  innocent,  how  did  their  conduct, 
when  you  investigated,  differ,  and  how  did  what  thej'  said  differ, 
from  what  you  would  have  expected  their  conduct  to  be  and  their 
reports  to  be? — A.  It  differed  in  this  regard,  in  one  way,  that  in  the 
first  stages  of  my  talk  with  them  they  claimed  that  the  incidents  that 
had  taken  place  where  Private  Newton  and  Private  Reed  had  been 
assaulted  created  no  unusual  talk  in  the  barracks;  that  the  matter 
bad  not  been  discussed;  that  there  was  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  against  the  people  of  Brownsville  on  account  of  these 
occurrences. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  different  from  what  their  statement  should 
have  been  if  they  were  entirely  innocent? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  natural 
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Q.  Before  we  go  further  let  us  understand  one  another,  I  under- 
stood you  to  testify  in  your  examination  in  chief,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  you  by  Senator  Warner,  that  these  men  all  told  you  these 
incidents  oi  violence  to  Newton  and  to  Reed  were  not  talked  about 
and  not  discussed  at  all  among  them? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  just  a  moment  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  answering  the  question  which  I  put  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  repeat  it  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  said  on  that  point  in  your  report? — 
A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  read  it  to  you.  1  read  from  page  528  of  Senate 
Document  155 : 

Under  close  Inquliy  it  was  admitted  by  each  man  tbat  be  knew  of  the  dis- 
crimination made  by  saloonkeeiiere  against  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry;  that  he  linew  Newton  had  been  hit  by  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a 
citizen  of  Brownsville,  and  tbat  Reed  bad  been  pushed  into  the  mud  by  another 
citizen.  Each  man  admitted  that  these  occurrences  bad  been  talked  of  and 
discussed  within  their  hearing  in  the  barracks  of  their  respective  companies, 
but  I  could  extract  no  admission  from  any  man  that  this  discrimination  nnd 
these  acts  of  violence  had  eaused  any  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  against  citizens  of  Brownsville. 

Now,  General,  since  I  have  read  you  that,  would  you  not  change  the 
answer  that  you  made  a  minute  ago,  that  these  men  all  told  you  that 
these  incidents  had  not  been  talked  about  or  discussed  in  the  bar- 
racks ? — A.  I  said  at  first  they  would  not. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  your  report ^A.  If  I  remember  right,  it  says 

**  under  close  exammation." 

Q.  Yes.    You  examined  them  very  carefully? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  all  admitted  it?— A.  They  did  finally. 

Q.  You  do  not  intimate  that  at  any  time  they  denied  it  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  us  now,  General  Garlington,  that  these  men  denied  to 

Jou  that  they  had  heard  of  these  incidents,  or  denied  to  you  that  tliey 
ad  ever  talked  about  them  in  the  barracks?  Do  you  want  that  to  ha 
imderstood  and  to  stand  as  your  answer  in  the  record? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  say  that. 

<i  You  said  it  in  your  report,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  we  understand'  each  other.  I  will  get  my  report,  and  see  just 
what  I  said. 

(A  copy  of  the  report  referred  to  was  here  laid  before  the  witness.) 

Q.  At  page  528  of  Senate  Document  155  you  will  find  what  I  have 
read  to  j[ou.  Perhaps  I  can  save  you  some  time.  General.  The  men 
did  persistently  deny  to  you  that  they  had  any  animosity  against 
these  people? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  talk  with  Newton,  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  statement  that  you  made  a  while  ago,  that  when 
you  examined  these  men  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  you  excepted  Newton 
and  two  or  three  others  from  what  you  did  as  to  other  persons? — 
A.  I  did  not  put  him  under  oath. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  Newton  under  oath  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  other  man  that  you  Hid  not  put  under  oath?^ 
A.  E^ed. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  either  of  them  under  oath  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  talked  with  them  just  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they,  too,  say  that  they  had  no  animosity? — A.  Xo;  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  asked  them  whether  they  individually  had  any 
animosity. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  the  facts.  But  the  men  generally  say  they 
had  no  animosity? — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  true,  is  it  not.  that  when  you  asked  them  about  it, 
these  men  said  they  had  heard  of  these  incidents? — A.  They  did, 
under 

Q.  And  they  said- 


Senator  Lodge.  Let  the  witness  finish  his  answer,  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  yes;  let  us  get  every  word. 

Senator  Ix)doe.  You  cut  him  short.  lie  had  not  finished  his  answer 
to  your  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I^et  him  finish. 

Senator  Warner.  C«rtainly;  I  shall  insist  upon  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Insist  upon  what?  We  want  a  full  answer,  of 
course. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  said,  "  They  did,  under." 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Under  what? — A.  Under  question. 

Q.  Under  question? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain,  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Q.  Yes,  certainly. — A.  When  I  was  talking  to  these  men,  I  asked 
them  before  I  made  any  reference  to  these  particular  incidents  of  al- 
leged assault  whether  or  not  there  existed  among  the  soldiers  any 
feeling  of  animosity,  violent  animosity,  against  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville ?  This  they  uniformly  denied ;  they  said  that  they  had  no  feel- 
ing whatever.  I  asked  if  tney  had  ever  heard  any  conversation  in  the 
barracks  among  the  men,  other  men  than  themselves,  that  indicated 
anj'  such  feeling  on  their  part  against  the  people  of  Brownsville. 
They  all  said  no.  I  asked  it  they  knew  about  the  attacks  on  Newton 
and  on  Reed.  They  said  yes.  Then  I  asked  them  if  they  had  hciird 
it  talked  about  in  the  barracks,  and  they  would  say,  "  N'o  way  par- 
ticular." 

Q.  They  said  what? — A.  In  no  general  way;  that  it  had  not  been 
discussed  by  the  men  together,  several  men,  or  in  general  discussion 
in  the  barracks;  but  they  had  heard,  as  individuals,  they  knew  that 
this  thing  had  occurred ;  they  had  been  told  of  these  attacks,  but  the 
attacks  themselves  had  never  been  discussed;  that  the  men  had  not 
talked  about  it  and  that  the  men  had  not  shown  any  concerted  ani- 
mosity against  the  people. 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  further.  General.  There  is  only  one  point 
about  which  I  want  to  inquire : 

Each  man  admitted  that  these  occurrences  had  l)een  talked  of  and  discussed 
within  their  hearing  In  the  barracks  of  their  resiwctive  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Go  oh  and  finish  that. 

Senator  ForAker.  No  ;  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  read  to  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Is  that  true,  or  not.  General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  true. 

Q.  Each  man  did  know  and  admit  that  these  occurrences  were 
known  to  him  and  talked  about  in  the  barracks? — A.  Finally. 

8.  Doc.  402.  co-i .  pt  c -ir>  ^  J 
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Q.  Look  at  your  report  and  see  whether  there  is  any  word  "  finally  " 
in  your  report? — ^A.  I  am  endeavoring  to  explain. 

The  Chaihman.  The  witness  should  have  the  report  before  him. 

(The  report  in  question  was  here  laid  before  the  witness  and  ex- 
amined^f  him.) 

The  Witness.  Here  it  is:  "Under  close  inquiry  it  was  admitted 
by  each  man  that  he  knew  of  the  discrimination  made  by  saloon 
keepers  a^inst  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry ;  that 
he  knew  Newton  had  been  hit  by  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a  citizen 
of  Brownsville  and  that  Reed  had  been  pushed  into  the  mud  by 
another  citizen.  Each  man  admitted  that  these  occurrences  had  been 
talked  of  and  discussed  within  their  hearing  in  the  barracks  of  their 
respective  companies."    That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  correct.  So  that  the  only  thing  that  surprised  you  was 
the  fact,  then,  that  they  did  not  exhibit  any  animosity,  or  claimed 
that  they  had  none? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  surprised  that  they  should  have  claimed  that 

these  incidents  had  not  been  heard  of  and  had  not  been  discussed 

A.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  idea. 

Q.  Wait  until  I  finish  my  question.  Because,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  been  heard  of  and  had  been  discussed ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  all  I  want  on  that  point.  Now,  then,  was  there 
anything  else,  except  only  their  insistence  that  there  was  no  animosity 
against  the  people  of  Brownsville,  that  was  different  in  their  conduct 
when  you  were  making  that  investigation  from  what  you  would  ex- 
pect it  to  be  if  they  had  been  entirely  innocent? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not 
say  that  there  was. 

Q.  So  that  it  all  comes  down  to  this,  that  the  only  evidence  you  got 
from  this  investigation,  besides  that  which  you  already  had,  to  con- 
firm you  in  the  assumption  with  which  you  started  in,  was  that  they 
disclaimed  having  any  animosity ;  that  is  it,  is  it  not? — A.  (The  wit- 
ness nodded  his  head.) 

Q.  Yes?  I  understand  you  said  yes,  sir? — A.  If  I  understand 
you  correctly,  I  say  yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  have  the  question  read  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  I  think  you  understood  it ;  I  asked  it  plainly.  Now,  (Gen- 
eral, the  fact  that  these  incidents  should  happen  caused  you  to  think 
they  would  have  animosity,  did  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  man  would  have  been  apt  to  have  had  animosity,  would 
he  not,  or  would  he? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  animosity  would  have 
been  as  general  among  white  men  as  it  would  be  among  colored 
soldiers. 

Q.  Yes.  You  could  find,  however,  no  evidence  that  they  had  any 
animosity? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  assume  that  they  generally  had  animosity,  then,  do 
you  not? — A.  I  assume  that  with  colored  people  an  injury  to  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  great  deal  more  effect  upon  any  community  of  colored 
people  than  an  injury  to  a  white  man  would  have  upon  a  community 
of  white  men  similarly  circumstanced. 
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Q.  Now,  General,  tell  us  why  you  assume  that. — ^A.  I  assume  it 
beciause  I  think  they  are  more  clannish. 

Q.  More  clanni^? — A.  Clannish. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  feel  any  injury  of  that  kind  more  as  an  affront 
to  their  prestige  than  a  white  man  does. 

Q.  Are  they  not  a  docile,  quiet,  well-meaning  race,  as  a  rule? — ■ 
A.  As  a  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  rule,  has  not  the  conduct  of  the  colored  soldiers  been 
good  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  particularly  good  in  this  battalion? — A.  I  beg 
your  pardon? 

Q.  Has  not  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  this  battalion  been  particu- 
larly good? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  good. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  and  familiar 
or  supposed  to  be,  with  the  records  of , the  different  organizations  in 
the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  duty  requires  you  to  be,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  battalion  jip  to  the  13th  day  of 
August,  1906,  had  an  exceptionally  fine  record  as  soldiers? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  C!ompany  D  of  that  battalion,  only  a 
short  time  before  that,  two  or  three  vears,  perhaps,  had  taken  the 

§rize  as  the  finest  drilled  and  disciplined  battalion  in  the  United 
tates  Army  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  cud  not  know  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  it  before? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  being  made  against  any  one 
of  these  companies  for  lack  of  discipline  and  soldierly  conduct,  dur- 
ing all  your  experience  in  the  Army? — ^A.  These  particular  com- 
panies? 

Q.  Yes ;  those  three  companies. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  men  there  who  had  served  for  long  terms,  were 
there  not? — ^A.  There  were. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  report  they  had  served  all  the  way  from 
twenty-six  years  of  continuous  service  down  to  shorter,  but  very  long, 
terms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  those  long-service  men  into  conference  with  you,  did 
you  not,  when  you  were  investigating  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  find  them  soldierly  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  very  good  men. 

Q.  And  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  they  all  have  good  records  as 
soldiers  and  as  men? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  some  of  them  have  served  many  years  without  leav- 
ing a  blotch  of  any  kind  on  Jheir  record? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  You  referred  to  Mingo  Sanders  a  while  ago.  He  has  served 
continuously  for  twenty -six  years,  has  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  very  proud  of  his  record? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  his  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  black  mark  against  it  dur- 
ing all  the  twenty-six  years  of  his  service  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Not  a  thing? — A.  He  showed  me  all  of  his  discharges,  and  they 
aU  gave  him  a  good  character  as  a  soldier. 
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Q.  And  you  did  not  doubt  but  what  he  was  a  good  soldier?— A.  I 
have  no  doubt  against  him,  individually,  up  to  that  occurrence. 

Q.  Up  to  that  occurrence?  Well,  now,  the}'  were  all  right,  then, 
up  until  this  occurrence.  First,  though,  before  I  pass  ffom  that,  do 
you  think  you  could  give  us  the  record  of  any  other  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army,  from  the  time  the  Government  was  formed  up 
to  the  present  time,  who  served  twenty -six  years  without  having  a 
single  black  mark  against  his  record? — A.  I  could  not,  offliand,  no, 
sir ;  not  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  as  good  as  that  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have 
heard  of  records  as  good. 

Q.  You  have  what? — A.  I  have  heard  of  records,  I  think,  as  good. 

Q.  If  you  would  furnish  us  with  some  of  them  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  put  them  in  this  record. — A.  We  have  some  very  excellent 
soldiers  m  the  Army. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  thirty-year  records,  T  know ;  but  a  man 
does  not  have  to  serve  thirty  years  to  be  retired  with  his  pay  and 
allowances,  does  he? — A.  No,  sir:  but  there  are  many  good  soldiers. 

Q.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  record,  and  could  look  it  up  and 
furnish  us  with  the  records  of  some  soldiers  with  i-ecords  as  good 
as  that,  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Garlington  will  not  have  time  to  look 
them  up  to-day,  I  would  suggest. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  of  course  not;  I  only  asked  him,  and  if  he 
could  have  some  one  do  that,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  General,  you  recommended  that  all  these  men  he  dis- 
charged without  honor,  and  at  the  time  you  made  that  recommenda- 
tion you  knew  that  quite  a  number  of  them  had  been  discharged 
after  the  13th  of  August,  upon  expiration  of  service,  with  excellent 
character  and  good  record,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  they 
had  reenlisted  in  the  service,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  category? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member ;  it  is  all  in  the  record. 

Q.  There  was  Sergeant  Frazier,  of  Company  B.  You  remember 
him  ? — A.  I  remember  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  soldier  of  twenty  years'  service,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  a  splendid  record ;  and  his  term  of  service  had  ex- 
pired, had  it  not,  after  the  13th  of  August? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that 
IS  so.  I  do  not  remember.  I  know  that  Sergeant  Frazier  had  l)een 
first  sergeant,  and  when  I  was  at  Fort  Reno  my  impression  was  that 
he  was  not  a  sergeant — had  been  discharged — out  I  am  not  clear  on 
that  point ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  ^Vhat  was  that  last  ? — A.  I  sav  that  I  remember  that  Sergeant 
Frazier  had  been  first  sergeant,  and  t  am  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  not  first  sergeant  when  I  was  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Yes ;  he  was  a  duty  sergeant  then. — A.  But  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  about  when  he  was  discharged.  Of  course  that  is  shown  on 
the  roll  here,  of  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  read  from  your  report  at  page  ,530  of  this  Senate 
Document  155. — A.  (Continuing.)  I  do  not  think  that  I  saw  Ser- 
geant Frazier. 
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Q.  I  will  read  as  follows : 

The  following  cbnnges  have  occurred  tn  the  companies  of  the  battalion  since 
August  13,  190C:  Private  Samuel  R.  Hopkins,  Company  B,  discharged  by  expi- 
ration of  service;  Private  Kol)ert  James,  Company  C,  discharged  by  expiration 
of  service,  reenlisted  for  the  Ninth  Cavalry :  Private  Joseph  Carter,  Company 
C,  discharged  by  expiration  of  service;  Private  John  W.  Lewis,  Company  C, 
discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  reenlisted  .In  Tenth  Cavalry ;  Private  Perry 
Cisco,  Company  C,  discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  reenlisted  In  the  Tenth 
Cavalry ;  Private  James  A.  Simmons,  Company  C,  transferred  to  Company  A, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry :  Private  August  Williams.  Company  C,  transferred  to 
Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry ;  Private  Tajdor  Stoudemire,  Company  D, 
discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  reenlisted  In  Ninth  Cavalry ;  Cook  James 
Duncan,  Company  D,  discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  reenlisted  In  Second 
Battalion,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.;  Private  Alexander  Ash, 
Company  D,  discliarged  by  expiration  of  service,  reenlisted  In  Ninth  Cavalry; 
Sergt.  Jacob  Frazier,  Company  D,  discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  reen- 
listed In  company — on  furlough. 

Xow,  turning  to  the  official  record  of  this  soldier,  as  furnished  by 
the  War  Department,  we  find  that  all  those  whose  names  I  have  read 
were  discharged  after  the  13th  of  August,  and  that  they  had  reen- 
listed before  you  made  your  report,  and  that  they  had  boen  dis^nrged 
honorably,  with  such  conmicndations  as  the  following  in  the  case  of 
Jacob  Frazier: 

Discharged    September    20,    1906,    on   expiration   of   term    of   enlistment: 
Character  ex<!ellent. 

This  was  more  than  a  month  after  this  affair  at  Brownsville.  A 
similar  comment  is  made  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  those  whom  you 
mentioned,  and  yet  you  recommended  that  they  should  be  dishonor- 
ably discharged,  although  they  had  been  honorably  discliarged  in 
the  meantime.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  cases  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  honorably  dis- 
charged and  had  gone  out  of  the  service  and  had  been  received,  back 
on  reenlistment  ? — A.  Ko ;  it  did  not. 

Q.  You  thought  they  all  should  be  discharged,  wherever  they 
should  be  found? — A,  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  proper  place  to 
draw  the  line. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  j'ou  had  (hat  fact  in  mind  or 
not,  that  some  of  them  had  been  dishonorr.bly  di^^charged,  and  had 
been  honorably  reenlisted? — A.  I  knew  that. 

Q.  You  knew  that? — A,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  some  of  them  had  been  serving  in  other 
regiments  then  the  Twenty-fifth? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  to  go  back  to  your  report;  I  read  from  your  report,  at  page 
529  of  this  document,  where,  after  recounting  all  that  you  did,  you 
say  in  regard  to  the  men  whom  you  called  up  before  you  at  Fort 
Keno: 

I  proceeded  with  them  practically  along  the  same  lines  as  with  the  prisoners 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  found  the  same  mental  attitude  on  their  part ; 
could  discover  absolutely  nothing  that  would  throw  any  light  on  the  aflfair,  and 
rec-eived  the  same  denial  that  any  feeling  of  animosity  or  spirit  of  reveiise 
existed  among  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Tnfnntry  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Brownsville  on  account  of  discrimination  apain'-t  tlioni  In  tlie  way  of 
equal  privileges  in  saloons  or  on  account  of  the  two  acts  of  violence  against  their 
comrades. 

That  is  all  true,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  you  say  further: 

Bach  mnn  qnestloned  admitted  that  he  knew  of  these  acts  of  violence;  each 
had  beard  It  talked  of  In  his  barracks;  bnt  each  denied  that  any  feeling  was 
displayed  at  any  time  by  indirlduals  of  the  respective  companies  or  by  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  companies  as  a  whole.  I  could  get  no  explanation  of  this 
apparent  iudifFerence  to  the  indications  of  hostility  that  snch  acts  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  Brownsville  disclosed,  except  in  one  instance  where  a  sergeant  of 
the  company  to  which  Private  Newton  belonged  said  the  fact  that  Newton  had 
been  assaulted  made  no  special  impression  upon  him,  because  Newton  was  liable 
to  get  Into  a  row  almost  any  time  and  bad  been  battered  up  on  previous  occasions 
at  Fort  Niobrara.  * 

Now,  you  did  reach  the  conclusion,  did  you  not,  that  the  citizens 
of  Brownsville  had  badly  treated  these  men  ? — ^A.  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  claimed  that  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  had  made 
a  violent  assault  upon  one  man. 

Q.  That  was  Newton  ? — A.  Newton ;  and  had  interfered  with  Reed. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  let  us  take  Newton  for  a  minute.  You  found  out 
from  your  investigations  that  Newton,  as  it  was  claimed,  had  been 
violently  dealt  with  by  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  surprised,  were  you,  that  there  was  no  resentment 
felt  hv  the  men  of  the  battalion  generally  on  that  accoimtf — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  surprised. 

Q.  You  were  surprised?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  sergeant  of 
the  company? — A.  That  was  that  sergeant's  opinion. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  That  was  that  sergeant's  own  opinion  and  in  expla- 
nation of  why  the  occurrence  made  no  impression  upon  the  com- 
pany— or  claimed  explanation. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  that  seem  to  be  a  plausible  explanation  for  no 
resentment  being  felt  by  the  men? — ^A.  For  men  who  knew  Newton 
and  men  who  were  acquainted  with  his  character  and  record.  Prob- 
ably a  good  many  of  the  men  knew  nothing  about  Newton. 

Q.  A  good  piany  of  them  knew  nothing  about  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  a  good  many  of  the  men  did  not  know,  as  the 
sergeant  did,  that  he  had  been  in  trouble  before?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  see  Newton ? — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  did  he  seem  to  you  to  be? — ^A.  A  very 
indifferent  one. 

Q.  A  very  indifferent  one? — A.  A  very  indifferent  one. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Not  a  high-class  colored  man 
at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  never  seen  him;  I  am  only  asking  for  informa- 
tion. But  are  you  aware  that  Captain  Macklin  testified  that  he  was 
a  splendid  soldier — one  of  the  best  in  his  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  That  he  had  been  his  company  clerk,  and  he  regarded  him  as  a 
perfectly  truthful  man,  and  oi  good  character,  and  reported  him 
so  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  quite  a  talk 
with  Newton.  Newton  comes  from  the  same  town  in  South  Carolina 
that  I  lived  in. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him? — ^A.  With  Newton,  yes.  I  say 
that  he  came  from  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  that  was  at  one  time  the  home 
of  my  family;  and  I  talked  with  Newton  as  long,  probably,  as  with 
any  of  them,  and  he  was  from  Greenville,  actually,  because  he  knew 
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a  good  many  people  there,  and  he  gave  me  the  names  of  people  whom  I 
knew,  and  told  me  where  he  had  lived;  and  he  had  several  small  scars 
on  his  face,  as  I  recall,  and  he  did  not  impress  me  well.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  had  any  trouble  at  home,  and  he  first  said  no.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  been  arrested  while  at  home,  and  he  finally  said 
that  he  had  been. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  had  been  ? — A.  Had  been. 

Q.  What  for? — ^A.  For  a  fight;  and,  altogether,  his  appearance, 
manner  of  talking,  and  all  indicated  to  me  that  he  was  rather  of  an 
indifferent  character. 

Q.  If  that  be  true,  did  not  that  prepare  you  to  accept  what  the 
sergeant  said  about  Newton  without  any  question? — A.  As  far  as  the 
se^eant  was  concerned ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  sergeant  was  telling  you  hon- 
estly what  his  opinion  about  the  matter  was,  and  why  he  had  no 
resentment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  presume  that  the  other  men  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  these  matters  the  sergeant  referred  to,  and  that  consequently 
they  would  have  resentment?— A.  Not  particularly  because  Newton 
was  assaulted,  as  an  individual,  but  that  a  soldier  of  the  organization 
had  been  assaulted. 

Q.  You  just  thought  that  the  whole  battalion  ought  to  be  angry 
because  Newton  had  been  assaulted  ? — A.  Not  that  they  ought  to  be ; 
no. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  that  they  ought  to  be  in  the  sense  that  that  was  the 
natural  effect.  You  inferred  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
angry,  and  reasoned  that  it  was  for  that  reason,  did  you  not? — A.  I 
thought  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment because  of  one  of  their  body  being,  as  they  claimed,  violently 
assaulted. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  oflScers  about  it  ? — A.  About  Newton  ? 

Q.  Yes;  about  the  matter  of  resentment  on  that  account? — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  observed  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  men  that  would  indicate  resentment  against  the 
people,  and  they  all  said  no. 

Q.  They  all  said  no.  You  did  not  find  a  man  in  the  battalion,  did 
you,  commissioned  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  enlisted  pri- 
vate, who  said  there  was  any  resentment  on  that  account? — ^A.  Not 
one. 

Q.  Everyone  said  the  contrary? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  also  said 
that  they  had  no  ill  feeling  because  of  their  being  debarred  from  the 
saloons. 

Q.  Now^  passing  Newton  and  coining  to  Reed,  do  you  know  when 
this  Reed  incident  occurred  ? — ^A.  I  did  Know  at  the  time,  Senator.  I 
can  not  remember  exactly  now. 

Q.  WeU,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  record  shows.  It  happened,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  before  us,  on  the  day  before  this  shooting 
affray. — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Late  in  the  evening,  Sunday  evening? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remem- 
ber it  now. 

Q.  As  they  were  returning  from  Matamoros? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reed  was  shoved  off  the  plank? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  regarded,  was  it  not,  as  a  very  trifling  incident ?~- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  think  anybody  would  be  justified  in  having  any 
resentment  on  account  of  what  happened  to  Reed,  did  you? — A.  No; 
not  after  I  knew  what  had  happened. 

Q.  ^yiien  you  found  out  the  nature  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reed  himself  admitted  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  did  he  not  ? — 
A.  Substantially. 

Q.  He  made  no  complaint  of  anybody?  He  did  not  want  anvlxxly 
punished  for  anything  that  had  been  done  to  him,  did  hef  He 
admitted  he  had  been  drinking,  didn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and,  as  I 
recollect  it,  he  told  me  that  he  made  no  complaint. 

Q.  Made  no  complaint,  and  he  told  his  officers A.  The  way  he 

came  to  tell  his  officers  was  that  he  made  a  disturbance,  as  he  ex- 
plained it  to  me — he  made  a  disturbance  in  barracks — that  is,  he 
made  a  noist' — and  his  squad  sergeant  reported  him  to  his  company 
commander  for  making  a  noise  after  taps,  and  in  explaining  to  his 
company  commander  why  he  was  making  the  noise  he  said  that  he 
was  telhng  about  this  occurrence  down  on  the  river. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  justify  any  resentment  on  the 
part  of  anybody,  was  there? — A.  Not  on  the  part  of  Reed. 

Q.  And,  besides,  it  happened  too  shortly  before  this  serious  occur- 
rence happened  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  did  it  not?  They  would 
hardly  be  able  to  organize  such  a  conspiracy  in  so  short  a  time,  would 
they  ? — A.  That,  taken  alone,  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  had  anvthing  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  wo  get  back  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Newton-Tate 
affair  that  created  this  resentment,  if  there  was  any,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  which  you  were  surprised  ? — A.  Those  men  who  knew 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Reed  affair  of  course  attached 
little  importance  to  it,  but  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  in  all  of  the  companies,  and 
I  think  probably  some  of  the  men  attached  more  importance  to  it 
than  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  Since  you  have  talked  with  Newton  himself  and  concluded  that 
he  was  an  indifferent  soldier  and  an  unreliable  kind  of  a  man,  and  not 
of  very  good  character  (I  get  that  impression  from  what  you  sav)» 
and  since  the  sergeant  told  you  what  he  did  about  him,  do  you  think 
an  affront  to  him  would  arouse  the  wrath  and  resentment  of  that 
whole  battalion,  the  other  two  companies  as  well  as  his  own  com- 
pany?— A.  Not  on  the  part  of  men  who  knew  Newton. 

Q.  Not  on  the  part  of  whom  ? — A.  The  people  who  were  acquainted 
with  Newton  ancl  his  antecedent  character. 

Q.  Mliy  would  the  men  in  Company  B  or  Company  D  be  inspired 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  go  out  and  shoot  up  the  town  ana  kill 
men,  women,  and  children  at  midnight  l)ecause  Newton,  a  soldier 
and  man  of  such  a  character  as  you  have  described,  had  gotten 
into  some  trouble? — A.  I  can  not  explain  what  induced  them  to  do 
it.    I  can  not  explain  what  induced  them  to  do  it  at  all. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  cot  no  evidence  whatever 
that  they  did  do  that,  but  that  you  simply  inferred  that? — A.  In- 
ferred what  ? 

Q.  You  simply  inferred  that  they  did  it  on  that  accoimt? — A.  No^ 
no. 

Q.  You  had  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  it? — A.  I  do  not 
say  on  what  account  they  did  it. 
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Q.  But  ^ou  gave  that  as  a  possible  explanation  for  it,  did  you  not? — 
A.  A  possible  explanation  for  the  cause  of  some  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Cause  of  what?^-A.  A  cause  of  possibly  creating  a  feeling  of 
animosity. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  have  been  discussing.  I  will  leave  that  record 
just  as  it  is.  I  want  to  read  something  else  from  your  report  at  page 
529 : 

The  nniform  denial  on  the  part  of  the  enlisted  men  concerning  the  "  barracks 
talk  "  In  regard  to  these  acts  of  hostility  uix>n  the  part  of  certain  citizens  of 
Brownsville  Indicated  a  possible  general  uuderstandiug  among  the  enlisted  men 
of  this  battalion  as  to  the  jtosition  they  would  take  in  the  premises,  but  I 
could  find  no  evidence  of  such  understanding. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  ? — A.  That  is  right. 
Q.  Now,  further: 

The  secretive  nature  of  the  race,  whei-e  crime  Is  charged  to  members  of  their 
color,  is  well  known. 

Now,  General,  vou  sav  the  secretive  nature  of  the  race  is  well 
known,  and  probably  it  is,  but  I  never  heard  of  that  until  I  read  it 
in  your  report.  On  what  authority  do  you  state  that  the  secretive 
character  of  the  race  is  well  known  ? — A.  I  state  it  upon  the  authority 
of  a  lifetime  of  my  experience  with  them. 

Q.  That  is  your  own  personal  experience  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  brought  up  in  a  State  where  there  were  a  great  many 
negroes? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  citizen,  I  believe,  of  South  Carolina  ? — A.  I  was  born 
in  South  Carolina ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy  from  South  Caro- 
lina?— A.  From  Georgia. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  lived  all  your  life  in  communities  where  they 
have  a  great  many  colored  people? — A.  I  lived  with  them;  played 
w;th  them  as  a  child,  was  brought  up  on  large  plantations  with 
ihem,  and  I  know  them,  I  think,  as  well 

Q.  YeSj  I  inferred  so.  You  speak  of  this  well-lmown  secretive 
characteristic.  Is  that  general?  Are  they  secretive  about  every- 
thing?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  general  characteristic.  I  can  not  say  it  is 
about  everything.  Where  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  secretive,  I  think 
they  are  secretive. 

Q.  You  have  limited  it  here  to  a  case  where  they  are  charged  with 
crime? — A.  That  I  had  in  my  mind;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  infer  from  your  statement  that  the  man  who  is 
himself  charged  with  crime  is  secretive,  if  he  be  a  colored  man.  That 
is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  why  should  another  colored  man,  who  is  not  charged  with 
crime,  who  holds  no  responsibilitv  for  it,  and  who  is  being  injured 
by  it,  be  secretive  about  it? — A.  1  do  not  know  why.  I  can  not  ex- 
plain that. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be,  is  there  ? — A.  I  think  the 
fact  exists,  however. 

Q.  'V^'^lat  is  that? — A.  I  think,  in  my  opinion,  the  fact  exists  that 
they  are  secretive. 

Q.  You  think  the  fact  exists  because  of  what  occurred  in  this 
instance? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  because  of  what  occurred  in  that  instance. 
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I  think  it  is  a  general  proposition  that  where  a  member  of  the  race  is 
accused  of  crime 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  shooting  scrapes 
in  the  past,  other  than  this  night,  .where  colored  soldiers,  not  of  this 
command,  have  participated  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  b^n  any  trouble  in  any  case  to  identify  the  men 
who  participated  in  the  shooting  in  those  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Well,  there  was  difficulty  in  identifying  the  men 
who  did  the  shooting  at  Sturgis  City. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficultjr  there? — A.  In  getting  any  information 
from  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  We  have  the  record  before  us.  I  did  not  discover  there  was 
any  difficulty  there.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? — A.  As  I  recollect 
the  case,  the  information  that  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  that  occurrence  was  entirely  from  civilians. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  serious  trouble  in  identi- 
fying the  men  who  did  the  shooting  there?  They  were  identified, 
were  they  not  ? — A.  They  were ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  go  over  that  record.  We  have  it 
before  us,  and  we  can  comment  on  it  in  connection  with  your  testi- 
mony. Tell  us  of  some  other  instance  in  which  there  was  difficulty 
in  discovering  who  participated  in  the  shooting,  in  those  cases  to 
which  you  refer? — A.  As  I  recollect  it,  there  was  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  at  Fort  Duchesne,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Fort  what? — A.  Fort  Duchesne. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  we  have  that  case  here. — A.  Whatever  case  it 
was,  it  was  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry.  Colonel  Bacon  conducted  the 
inv^gation. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  that  report.    I  will  make  this  examination 

short A.  I  will  say  that  that  was  an  instance  that  I  did  not  know 

of  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  The  instance  I  just  related,  I  did  n^t 
know  of  at  the  time  I  made  that  report. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  of  that  instance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  it  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  found  the  right  men  and  pimished  them,  didn't  they, 
in  that  case? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  They  never  did  ?  I  do  not  know  about  that  case.  It  is  not  in 
this  record,  that  I  recall. — A.  There  was  a  case  (I  think  it  is  in  the 
record,  the  case  I  refer  to).  I  can  not  recall  it  now.  I  think  it  is 
Fort  Duchesne. 

Q.  I  ^ould  like  to  have  you  state  fuUy  what  the  case  was,  so  that 
I  may  call  for  that  record,  if  I  want  to. — ^A.  A  lot  of  men  were  tried 
for  absence  without  leave. 

Q.  You  can  hand  it  to  us  another  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
the  time  now.    Now,  let  me  read  further  from  your  report : 

Under  such  circumstances. 

That  is,  where  they  are  secretive, 

Self -protection  or  self-interest  la  the  only  lever  by  which  the  casket  of  their 
mind  con  be  pried  open. 

Did  not  these  men  have  that  lever? — A.  They  did  not  avail  them* 
selves  of  it. 
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Q.  You  say  they  are  secretive  when  charged  with  crime? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  intimate  that  there  is  a  lever,  self-interest  and  self- 
protection,  which  will  pry  open  the  casket  of  their  minds? — ^A.  It 
may. 

Q.  It  may  or  it  may  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  case  it  did  not? — A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  much  self-interest  they  have 
at  stake  here? — ^A.  I  knew  they  had  a  great  interest. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  I  knew  that  they  had  great  interest. 

Q.  You  appealed  to  them,  did  you  not,  in  the  name  of  their  good 
name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  good  name  of  their  companies  and  their  battalion  and 
their  regiment  and  the  Army  to  which  they  had  belonged? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  on  behalf  of  the  President,  because  of  his  interest  in  the 
matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  man,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  at  stake  in  that  respect, 
had  at  stake  also,  had  he  not,  the  opportunity  to  get  $500  reward  if  he 
would  tell?     Were  you  aware  of  that? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  That  the  governor  of  Texas  had  offered  $500  reward?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  a  good  effect  in  prving  open  the 
casket  of  the  negro's  mind  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  would  pay  any  attention  to  a  reward  of 
$500? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Would  a  reward  of  any  amount  be  an  inducement? — ^A.  Oh, 
it  would  be  an  inducement;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  self-interest,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  amount  of  the  reward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  save  their  good  name  and  their  honor,  which  they  prized 
very  highly,  would  be  another? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  while  they  were  there  at  Fort  Reno,  while  you  were 
investigating  them,  they  were  kept  under  the  strictest  discipline, 
were  they  not? — ^A.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Confined  to  quarters,  not  allowed  to  go  out? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  confined  to  quarters. 

Q.  But  to  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  go  beyond  the  lines  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  no  liberties  at  all,  and  were  kept  on  fatigue  duty,  were 
thCT  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  state  of  practical  confinement  and  practical  punishment, 
were  they  not? — ^A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  they  were  told  that  if  they  would  impart  this  knowledge 
which  you  were  seeking  for,  all  those  conditions  would  be  changed, 
and  tJiat  the  innocent  would  be  restored,  were  they  not? — A.  Well, 
that  was  the  effect  of  it.    I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  So  they  did  have  a  great  deal  of  self-interest  at  stake,  did  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Which  would  have  great  weight  with  the  ordinary  white  man, 
to  have  all  those  things  within  his  grasp.    Now,  when  you  were  down 
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there  making  this  inspection,  it  was  a  considerable  time  after  this 
afl'iay  had  occurred,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  the  affray  occurred  on 
the  13tli  of  August,  and  this  was  about  the  12th  of  October. 

Q.  About  two  months  had  passed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  had  been  time  for  a  good  deal  of  investigation  to  be  made 
by  the  officers  and  the  noncommissioned  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  noncommissioned  officers  all  told  you  they  had  been 
industriously  endeavoring  to  find  out  who  the  men  were,  did  they 
not  i — A.  Ye?,  sir. 

Q.  You  tell  us  that  none  of  these  officers  denied  the  assumption 
upon  which  j'ou  started,  that  some  of  the  men  of  the  battalion  had 
done  the  firing,  but  that  Captain  Lyon  expressed  the  belief  that 
nobody  belonging  to  his  company  had  participated  in  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  nobodj'  denied  that  somebody  in  the  battalion  had  done 
it  ? — A.  Are  you  referring  to  the  officers  now  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No  one;  no.  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  yourself? — xV.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  remained  of  that  opinion,  did  they  not,  until  after  the 
testimony  was  adduced  before  the  Penrose  court-martial? — A.  I  saw 
that  stated  in  the  papers. 

Q.  And  before  this  committee  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  also  saw  that  they  testified  under  oath  that  they 
changed  their  minds  in  that  respect,  did  you  not? — A.  I  saw  it  so 
reported ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  changed  your  mind  in  any  respect  about  it? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  remained  all  the  while  x)f  the  same  opinion  that  you 
started  out  with,  when  you  say  you  went  there  with  the  assumption 
that  somebody  in  the  battalion  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
my  opinion  is  that  some  men  in  that  battalion  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  cut  you  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  testimony  that  would 
give  you  any  clew  to  who  it  was  ?  About  how  many  men  do  j'ou  think 
participated  in  that  shooting? — A.  I  think  anywhere  from  five  to 
twenty. 

Q.  Can  you  not  be  more  definite  than  that? — A.  No,  sir.  I  say 
five  because  I  have  noticed  in  the  statements  of  some  of  the  eye- 
witnesses, who  claimed  to  have  seen  them,  that  they  have  only  been 
able  to  locate  five  at  any  one  time;  and  I  think  there  were  not  over 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  because  they  succeeded  in  eluding  detection. 

Q.  You  think  what? — A.  I  think  there  were  not  over  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  because  of  the  fact  of  their  ability  to  elude  detection. 

Q.  Well,  assuming  now  that  there  were  only  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
them,  that  would  be  a  pretty  large  squad  of  men,  would  it  not.  to 
engage  in  a  shooting  affray  of  that  kind  with  the  result  that  they 
evaded  all  efforts  to  identify  them  ? — A.  It  would  be  large,  but  not 
among  three  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  which  company  these  men 
came  from? — A.  Well.  I  have  no  facts  to  go  upon  in  that  respect. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  of  them  came  from  B  and  C 
Companies. 

Q.  B  and  C  Companies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  no  evidence  to 
base  that  upon. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  any  of  thorn  came  from  D  Company  ? — A.  I 
think  D  Company  is  less  liable  to  have  had  anybody  in  it  than  the 
others. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that,  if  you  can  tell  anything? — A.  Well, 
I  think  there  was  better  discipline  in  that  company  than  in  the 
others.  I  think  Captain  Lyon  was  the  most  experienced  man  down 
there,  and  that  he  knew  his  men  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them, 
and  I  think  he  had  better  control,  and  that  there  was  better  discipline 
in  his  company. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  lack  of  discipline  in  the  other  com- 
panies?— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  that  you  do  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  not  the  record  of  both  the  other  companies  a  good  record  for 
discipline? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  stating  a  while  ago  that  you  had  never  heard  of 
anybody  connected  with  either  of  those  companies  being  guilty  of 
any  unsoldierlike  conduct  before  the  shooting  affray? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  these  men,  since  they  were  discharged, 
beii'g  guilty  of  any  bad  conduct  as  citizens? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  pretty  close  track  of  them,  haven't  you,  with 
the  War  Department  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  hear  of  one  of  them  who  has 
been  in  any  trouble? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  has  been  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  anywhere? — A.  No; 
I  have  heard  nothing  against  the  companies,  or  any  individual. 

Q.  All  that  is  a  goocTdeal  in  their  favor,  is  it  not,  with  people  in 
judging  of  the  probability  of  their  doing  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Good  records  before  and  absolutely  good  records  ever  since. 
And  now,  have  you  stopped  to  think  how  many  men  beside  those 
engaged  in  the  firing  squad  would  have  to  know  about  this  if  it  had 
happened  in  the  way  suggested  ? — A.  How  many  ? 

Q.  Yes;  have  you  stopped  to  think  how  many  other  men  beside 
those  who  were  in  the  firing  squad,  whetlier  that  was  five  or  fifieen 
or  twenty,  how  many  other  men  would  have  to  know  about  it? — 

A.  Oh,  I  think  a  great  many  would  have  to  know  about  it. 

Q.  A  great  many  would  have  to  know.  The  guard  would  have  to 
know  ? — ^A.  Not  have  to  know,  but  I  think  a  good  many  do  know. 

Q.  The  guard  would  naturally  have  to  know,  would  they  not? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  slip  out  without  the  guard  knowing  it? — A.  The 
sentinel  on  that  post,  but  the  guard  itself  would  not  know. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sentinel. — A.  The  sentinel  would  probably 
know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  oflRcers  in  charge  of  quarters  who  car- 
ried the  gun-rack  keys  would  have  to  know,  would  they  not? — A.  Not 
necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The' guns  ought  to  be  locked  up,  ought  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  quarters  has  testified  that  the  guns  for  his  company  were  locked  up 
and  that  he  held  the  keys  at  the  time  of  this  trouble?  You  are  aware 
of  that  fact,  are  you  not? — A.  I  am  aware  that  the  noncommissioned 
officers  in  charge  of  quarters  testified  to  that. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  each  one  of  them  has  so  testified? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  That  the  guns  were  in  the  racks  and  that  the  racks  were  locked 
and  he  had  the  Keys  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  were  no  guns  out  at  the  time  of  the  firing?  You 
know  they  all  testified  to  that! — ^A.  It  is  so  testified;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thev  could  not  testify  truthfully  to  that  effect  if  these 

funs  had  in  fact  been  out,  could  they? — A.  It  is  possible  that  the 
eys  might  have  been  taken  from  their  possession  without  their 
knowing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  this  conspiracy  was  executed  in  the 
way  you  claim,  or  in  the  way  it  is  claimed  by  others,  that  those  offi- 
cers m  charge  of  the  gun  racks  would  necessarily  know  something 
about  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  they  would,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  I  asked  those  men  where  they  kept  the  keys, 
and  so  forth.  They  said  that  the  keys  were  kept  under  their  pillows, 
under  their  heads.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  have  been  taken  out, 
and  it  is  also  possible  to  have  duplicate  keys,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  gun  racks  were  not  locked. 

Q.  If  they  testify  that  they  were  to  their  knowledge  locked;  that 
they  locked  them  up;  that  every  gun  was  in  the  rack;  that  they 
counted  every  gun  and  locked  the  rack,  and  that  the  rack  was  not 
unlocked ;  that  they  had  the  key  and  the  only  key  that  was  get-at-able 
in  their  possession,  would  not  that  be  evidence  that  the  guns  were 
locked  up,  or  that  they  had  committed  the  offense  of  testifying 
falsely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  or  the  other.  So  you  think  they  all  testified  falsely,  do 
vou  not? — ^A.  Well,  no;  I  will  not  say  that' thev  aU  testified  falsely, 
but 

Q.  But  some  of  them  must  have  so  testified? — A.  I  certainly  do 
think  so. 

Q.  You  certainly  think  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  think  that  as  to  the  sentinel,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  as  to  -the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  Sergeant 
Reid? — A.  Well,  this  firing  could  have  been  done  without  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  knowing  anything  about  the  individuals. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Sergeant  Reid  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  did  he  impress  you  with  respect  to  the  matter — that  he 
knew  anything  about  it  or  otherwise? — ^A.  He  claimed  not  to  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  He  claimed  not  to  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  had  a  good 
record  as  a  soldier,  had  he  not? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  against  his 
record. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  officers  who  made  him  a 
sergeant  and  put  him  in  a  responsible  position? — ^A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  very  best  men  are  selected  for  those  positions,  are  they 
not  ? — A.  That  is  the  theory. 

Q.  They  try  to  get  good  soldiers,  and  intelligent  men  and  truthful 
men,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  talked  with  Sergeant  Reid,  did  he  impress  you  as 
telling  the  truth? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  he  did;  no,  sir, 

Q.  You  can  not  say  what  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  that  he  impressed  you  as  telling  tixe  truth  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  impress  you  as  telling  an  untruth? — A.  Well,  he  im- 
pressed me  as  not  giving  me  all  the  ^cts  in  the  case. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  or  say  that  gave  you  that  impression? — 
A.  Well,  for  one  thing,  he  told  me  that  the  guard  was  formed  in  front 
of  the  guardhouse  at  uie  first  alarm. 

Q.  That  is,  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
Sergeant-Major  Taliaferro,  who  went  to  the  guardhouse  at  the  first 
alarm,  told  me  there  was  no  guard  formed. 

Q.  General,  let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  Did  not  Sergeant- 
Major  Taliaferro  testify  that  when  he  got  up  to  the  guardhouse  he 
saw  some  men  prone  on  the  ground,  as  though  placed  as  skirmish- 
ers ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  testified  before  the  committee.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  got  to  the  guardhouse  there  were  only  two  or 
three  men,  he  said  there  were  two  or  three  men  out  in  front. 

Q.  Two  or  three  men  whom  he  saw,  did  he  not? — A.  He  did  not 
speak  of  those  he  did  not  see. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  it  not?^ 
A.  As  I  remember  it  was  a  starlight  night. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  recollection  of  the  character  of  the  night, 
have  you  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  what  the  sergeant-major,  Taliaferro,  told 
you  was  that  when  he  went  to  the  guardhouse  he  T^as  loolring  for 
Major  Penrose,  and  he  stopped  there  only  a  moment,  and  that  he  saw 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  there,  and  only  two  or  three  men  of  the 
guard,  who  were  prone  on  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  know  where 
the  other  men  of  the  guard  were.  Is  not  that  what  he  told  you?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — ^A.  He  told  me  he  went  to  the  guard- 
house and  there  were  only  two  or  three  men  in  sight  in  front  of  the 
guardhouse;  and  if  the  guard  had  been  formed  there  should  have 
Been  six  men  at  least. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  Six.  I  think  the  guard  was  three  posts,  if  I 
recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  been  looking  over  the  testimony  taken  before  this 
committee  as  it  has  been  taken  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  some  of  it  in  the 
early  stages.  I  have  been  away,  out  of  the  city  a  great  deal.  I  have 
been  here  very  little. 

Q.  I  suppose  so.  I  can  understand  why  you  would  not  read  it,  as 
there  has  oeen  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  are  you  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  .is  that  the  guard  was  formed,  that  all  the 
men  were  there  except  only  those  who  were  on  post  at  the  time,  and 
that  immediately  a  corpbral  and  sergeant  were  detached  to  go  to 
guard  No.  2,  who  was  calling  for  relief,  and  then  the  sergeant  dis- 
posed his  men  as  for  protection,  putting  some  in  the  rear  of  the 
guardhouse  and  some  at  different  stations  roundabout?  Are  you  not 
aware  that  that  is  the  testimony? — A.  No;  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
testimony  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  guard.  I  rememlwr  seeing 
some  of  the  testimony,  I  remember  seeing  that  remark  about  their 
being  thrown  around  the  guardhouse  some  place. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  except  what  Sergeant  Eeid  told  you  abotit 
parading  the  guard  or  forming  the  guard  that  made  you  think  he 
was  telling  you  an  untruthful  story?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  all,  is  it?    So,  if  that  should  be  cleared  up,  you  would 
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have  no  ground  fdr  disbelieving  his  statement,  wotild  }'ou  ? — A.  Well, 
I  believed  that  they  were  all  withholding  information. 

Q.  Whv  do  you  think  they  were  all  withholding  information? 
Do  you  think  that  men  who  went  out  to  do  this  woiud  tell  all  their 
comrades  before  they  went  that  they  were  going  to  do  it? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  they  would,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  those 
men  to  have  gotten  back  into  the  company  without  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  knowing  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for 
Ihem  to  have  cleaned  their  guns  without  somebody  knowing  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  tell  their  comrades,  who  did  not  know 
anything  about  it,  after  the  shooting  affray,  that  they  had  been  in 
it?  Do  you  think  they  would  tell  Qiem  afterwards? — A.  I  should 
think  very  probably  that  they  would  tell  some  friends. 

Q.  They  must  have  told  it  for  their  comrades  to  know  it  either 
before  or  afterwards,  must  they  not? — A.  Not  necessarily  have 
told  it. 

Q.  Well,  before,  that  they  were  going  out  to  shoot  up  the  town  and 
might  kill  somebody,  or,  afterwards,  that  they  had  shot  up  the  town 
and  had  killed  somebody.  After  they  were  under  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing killed  some  one,  do  you  think  they  would  go  around  telling  it  ? — 
A.  They  were  not  under  the  charge  of  having  done  it  until  the  next 
day. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  next  day. — A.  The  night  intervened, 
from  the  time  of  the  shooting  until  the  next  day,  when  the  issue  was 
drawn. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  those  men  returning  from  the  town  after  the 
firing  would  be  seen  and  recognized  by  all  the  battalion  ? — A.  Not  all ; 
no.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  battalion,  do  you  think,  have  guilty  knowl- 
edge ? — A.  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  You  have  said  at  the  outside  there  -were  not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  according  to  your  judgment,  engaged  in  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  perhaps  no  more  than  five.  There  were  167  men  dis- 
charged?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  167  do  you  think  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
at  all? — A.  I  think  it  likely  that  a  certain  proportion — I  can  not 
state  exactly  what  that  proportion  is — have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I 
think  that  a  large  number  or  them  do  have  knowledge  of  it,  that  they 
have  acquired  in  different  ways;  that  they  either  saw  some  of  the 
men  coming  back,  saw  men  cleaning  their  guns,  or  else  men  who  went 
up  and  did  the  shooting  successfully,  killing  a  man,  on  coming  back 
talked  about  it,  and  in  that  way  it  could  spread. 

Q.  But  all  that  is  mere  inference? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  testimony? — A.  As  I  started  out  by  saying,  I 
have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  so  state  in  your  official  report? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  vou  fiad  made  diligent  effort,  and  that  the  officers 
apparently  had  clone  so,  and  Colonel  Lovering  had,  and  Major  Block- 
som  had,  and  as  far  as  you  could  learn  the  noncommissioned  officers 
had,  and  nobody  has  been  discovered,  so  far  as  identity  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  still  true?— A.  That  is  still  the  fact. 
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Q.  And  you  think  those  men  refused  to  tell  because  they  had  a 
common  understanding,  or  a  "  conspiracy  of  silence  "  as  it  has  been 
termed,  not  to  tell? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
but  I  believe  that  there  was  a  general  understanding — it  may  have 
been  individual,  or  one  or  two,  or  what  not — that  they  would  not  say 
anything  about  it,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the  men  have  purposely 
avoided  knowledge  of  it,  that  they  desired  not  to  know  anything 
about  it,  and  that  they  have  followed  that  line. 

Q.  Well,  however  that  may  be,  you  have  stated  in  your  report  that 
you  had  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  such  understanding? — A.  I 
have  stated  that  several  times;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  get  any  evidence  of  guilt,  and  could  not  get  any  evi- 
dence of  an  understanding  to  suppress  knowledge  of  guilt.  Mingo 
Sanders  came  to  see  you  and  to  appeal  to  you  to  look  at  his  dis- 
charges, did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  service.  He  had  a  pretty 
strong  case,  had  he  not? — A.  He  had  as  fine  a  record  as  any  soldier 
could  wish  to  have. 

Q.  Twenty-six  years'  continuous  service,  and  a  part  of  that  out- 
side of  the  coimtry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  which  he  was  allowed  double  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
makes  his  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  He  only  had  two  and  one-half  years  longer  to  Ferve  to  entitle 
him  to  retire  for  life  on  three-quarters'  p/iy  and  allowances? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  was  taken  away  from  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  down  there  investigating  to  find  out  which  men 
did  this  firing.  You  were  addressing  yourself  entirely  to  that  sub- 
ject, were  you  not  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  they  could 
give  me  any  evidence  that  would  lead  to  anybody,  oiit-^ide  as  well  as 
inside. 

Q.  Yes;  but  in  all  your  conversations  you  addressed  yourself  to 
that  inquiry,  did  yoli  not,  "which  of  you  people  did  this  thing?  " 
That  is  what  you  were  trying  to  find  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  assumed  that  some  of  those  men  were  guilty? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Started  out  with  that  assumption  and  never  have  had  any  other 
opinion  from  that  minute  until  this? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  so  all  the  time  you  were  talking  to  these  men  it  never 
entered  your  head  that  somebody  other  than  the  soldiers  might  have 
done  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  they  might  have  done  it,  but  it  never 
entered  my  mind  that  they  did  do  it. 

Q.  Did  that  enter  your  mind  at  all  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  enter  it  so  as  to  create  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  men 
did  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  had  no  doubt  then  and  I  have  no  doubt  now. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  then  and  you  have  no  doubt  now  and  have 
never  had  any  doubt,  from  the  beginning  down  until  this  time,  and 
therefore  you  did  not  waste  any  time  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  some  one  else  might  possibly  have  done  it?— A.  I  wasted  no  time ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  addressing  yourself  to  the  men  to  find  out  "  which  of 
you  men  did  it?"  and  your  inquiries  all  ran  along  that  line,  did  they 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  only  one  roll  call  that  night,  so  far  as  you 
a  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  6 16 
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can  find  out,  and  that  was  of  Company  D  after  it  was  stationed  be- 
hind the  wall.  What  do  you  know  about  the  roU  call  in  Company 
B  ? — A.  Only  what  Mr.  Gner  told  me. 

Q.  No;  IVu".  Grier  was  commanding  Company  C.  I  am  talking 
about  Mr.  Lawrason's  company,  Company  B. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  complete  roll  call? — ^A.  Mr.  Lawrason  was  not 
there.    Sergeant  Sanders  gave  me  the  information  about  that  roll  call. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  had  the  roll  and  called  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern — that  he  called  every  name  ? — 
A.  After  he  got  there,  yes,  sir;  but  Sergeant  Sanders  was  not  there 
when  the  company  was  formed. 

Q.  The  testimony  is,  General,  that  he  was  not  there  at  first,  but  he 
got  there  while  the  company  was  forming,  and  immediately  formed 
the  company,  took  charge  of  itj  and  proceeded  to  call  the  roll ;  that 
Mr.  Lawrason  was  superintending  it,  and  the  testimony  is  that  eadi 
man  had  his  rifle,  and  had  it  at  the  right  shoulder,  and  that  as  his 
name  was  called  he  not  only  answered  to  his  name,  but  brought  his 
rifle  to  the  ground,  to  an  order  arms.  Would  not  that  indicate  that  it 
was  a  rather  formal  roll  call? — A.  If  there  is  such  testimony;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  roll  call  in  Company  B 
may  not  have  been  a  regular  and  complete  roll  call? — ^A.  My  im- 
pression, that  I  got  fronr  Sergeant  Sanders,  was  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  absolutely  swear  that  each  man  was  in  the  company  at  its 
formation. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  reported  to  you  that  every  man  in 
the  company  was  not  either  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  No;  but 
in  going  over  the  details  of  the  call  he  said  a  man  answered  to  every 
name,  but  whether  the  proper  man  answered  or  not 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  he  knew  every  man's  voice. — A.  My  im- 
pression about  the  roll  call,  Mr.  Senator,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  it, 
was  due  more  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  importance  of  the  roll 
call  not  suggesting  itself  to  them  at  that  time,  in  the  initial  stages. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  assumed  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  their  anxiety  to  get  out  behind  the  wall  or  wherever  they 
were  to  take  position  to  defend  themselves,  they  would  not  stop  for 
an  accurate  roll  call? — A.  And  in  what  they  told  me  about  it,  in  the 
way  that  the  roll  was  called. 

Q.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  might  have  made-  an  accurate 
roll  call? — ^A.  They  might  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  who  were  there,  the  officers  and  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  would  know  more  aoout  it  than  you  would  know? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  dispute  what  Mr.  Lawrason  would 
say  about  it? — ^A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  Would  you  dispute  what  Sergeant  Sanders  would  say  about 
it? — ^A.  I  would  not  accept  Sanders s  statement  absolutely;  no. 

Q.  You  would  not  accept  the  statement  of  any  colored  man  in  that 
battalion  absolutely,  would  you  ? — A.  Not  now ;  no,  sir. 

Q,  Not  one  of  them ;  and  you  would  not  at  that  time,  would  you  ? — 
A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  When  you  were  making  the  inspection? — ^A.  Not  without  cor- 
roboration. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  man  in  that  battalion,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, had  already  testified  under  oath,  that  he  had  not  participated 
in  that  firing,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  had  he  not? — ^A.  Not 
exactly;  no. 

Q.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  that  every  man  had  been  examined? — 
A.  When?    Let  me  get  the  tame. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  affair  the  officers  had  examined  them, 
had  they  not,  taken  the  affidavits  of  the  men? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I 
knew  that  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  know  at  the  time,  as  I  understood  your  testimony  this 
morning,  from  Major  Penrose  and  from  the  other  officers  of  that  bat- 
talion, that  they  had  been  busily  occupied  in  every  way A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Examining  the  men  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  their  affidavits  and  trying  to  find  out A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  Who  was  guilty — ^you  knew  all  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  counted  for  nothing  with  you  in  determining  the 
guilt  of  the  men,  did  it? — A.  No. 

Senator  Fobaker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Wahner  : 

Q.  I  understand  your  answer  to  the  last  (question.  General,  that 
you  learned  from  Major  Penrose  that  in  the  intervening  time  from 
August  13,  the  date  of  the  shooting  affray  at  Brownsville,  up  to  the 
time  that  jjrou  were  there,  they  had  been  investigating  the  matter  to 
find  out  who  the  individuals  were  who  did  the  shooting  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  that  investigation  did  he  intimate  to  you  that  there  ever 
was  a  question  in  his  mind  but  what  it  was  some  members  of  the 
battalion  that  had  done  the  shooting? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it  was  expressed,  and  when  I  left  Fort  Reno  Major  Penrose 
said  to  me  that  ne  hoped  before  I  got  here  to  Washington  to  have  a 
tele^am  giving  information;  that  he  hoped  that  some  man  would 
finally  give  him  some  information  that  would  be  of  some  use  in  locat- 
ing the  guilty  ones. 

Q.  That  is,  the  individuals? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  roll  calls  and  which  ones  were  accurate, 
you  were  asked  about  the  testimony  that  had  been  given  before  this 
committee.  You  formed  your  opinion  from  the  statements  made  to 
you  by  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  the  commissioned  officers  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  made  the  statement  as  to  the  roll  call? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  seen  this  testimony.  I  only  saw  fragments 
of  it.  I  have  been  away  a  great  deal  all  this  winter.  I  have  been 
away  on  various  trips. 

Q.  Your  attention  is  called  to  your  report,  to  what  you  state  in 
your  report. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  that  was  after  as  careful  an  investigation  as  you  could 
make? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  result  of  my  inquiry,  and  my 
honest  opinion. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  guard.  You  stated  about  that 
From  whom  did  you  get  your  information? — ^A.  Sergeant-Major 
Taliaferra 
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Q.  And  this  was  durin«  your  investigation? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Ser- 
geant Taliaferro  impressed  me  as  a  very  intellijjent  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  substanc*^  of  that  information  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  guard  ? — A.  He  went  to  the  guard  immediately  after  the 
alarm  sounded,  because  he  expected  to  nnd  the  commanding  officer 
there,  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  there,  of  course  he  went 
away ;  but  I  asked  him  about  the  guard,  asked  where  the  guard  was 
posted,  and  so  forth,  and  he  said  he  saw  only  two  or  three  men  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  guardhouse.  The  examination  was  not  especially 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  guard,  it  was  an  incident,  just 
Taliaferro's  statement. 

Q.  Sergeant-Major  Taliaferro,  in  going  there,  went  from  what  is 
known  as  the  administration  building,  didn't  hes — A.  He  went  from 
where  he  slept,  and  I  think  he  slept  in  the  administration  building; 
yes,  sir ;  and  then  he  went  over  and  found  Major  Penrose  at  the  bar- 
racks, and  he  was  seilt  from  there  to  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  I  find  in  connection  with  what  has  been  read  to  you,  on  page 
528  of  Executive  Document  155,  in  your  report,  you  say: 

I  examined  each  of  the  prisoners. 

That   was   the   time   you   examined    them A,  At   Fort   Sam 

Houston. 
Q,  At  Fort  Sam  Houston? 

I  examined  each  of  the  prisoners  rery  carefully,  first  In  the  form  of  general 
conversation,  referring  to  the  personal  history  of  the  man,  Including  the  place  of 
birth,  home,  former  occupation,  and  relations  In  civil  life.  I  found  that  several 
of  them  bad  lived  In  localities  with  which  I  was  more  or  less  familiar,  one 
having  lived  at  my  own  home ;  and  then  subjected  them  to  a  rigid  examination. 
As  soon  as  the  subject  of  the  trouble  at  Brownsville  was  introduced,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  individual  being  interviewed  assumed  a  wooden,  stolid  ioolc,  and 
each  man  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
or  Individuals  concerned  In  the  aflfair. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  apply  with  reference  to  those  that  were  examined, 
other  than  the  prisoners? — A.  Practically  the  same  throughout.  They 
were  immediately  on  the  defensive,  and  they  took  that  cast  of  counte- 
nance which  I  have  described  there  as  wooden,  that  is,  expressionless, 
as  many  of  them  can  take  that  expression,  which  is  familiar  to  me, 
but  rather  difficult  to  describe. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  organization  among  troops,  whether 
colored  or  white? — A.  No;  nothing  further  than  at  posts  where  I 
have  been  stationed,  members  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  something  of 
that  sort.    I  know  of  no 

Q.  No  secret  organization? — A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  any. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Just  a  question  or  two  that  I  forgot.  You  said  that  you  heard 
somebody  say  that  Captain  Macklin  found  some  shells  in  the  alley 
and  covered  them  up  with  his  feet. 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  Major  Penrose  told  him  that. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Major  Penrose  told  you  that.  Where  was  it  Major  Penrose 
told  you  that,  and  what  was^it  he  told  you? — A.  He  told  me  that 
while*  I  was  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Making  this  investigation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  TMiere  were  you  at  the  time  when  he  told  you  this? — A.  Either 
in  his  office  or  in  his  house. 

Q.  Either  in  his  office  or  in  his  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  he  told  you  this? — A.  I  don't  recall 
that  anyone  was  present. 

Q.  "V\'*^hat  was  it  he  told  you,  as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it  ? — A.  In 
discussing  the  subject— of  course  we  talked  about  this  subject  all  the 
time  that  I  was  there — in  speaking  of  the  finding  of  shells  and  clips 
in  the  alley,  he  spoke  of  the  time  when  he  had  changed  his  mind 
from  the  assumption  that  the  post  was  being  attacked,  which  was 
based  upon  the  fact  of  finding  these  shells  and  clips  in  the  alley. 

Q.  That  was  the  next  morning? — A.  The  next  morning,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  about  how  many  shells  he  found  there.  Of  course 
he  could  not  tell  how  many,  but  he  spoke  of  a  good  many.  He  said 
there  were  a  good  many  shells  there. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  said  he  foimd  them,  or  that 
thev  were  found  ? — A.  No ;  he  did  not  say. 

0.  He  did  not  claim  to  have  found  any? — A.  No;  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  saw  some  there;  that  he  saw  some  himself. 

Q.  In  the  alley  or  after  they  were  brought  to  him? — A.  In  the 
alley. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  your  own  storj'. — A.  He  said  there  were  a 
good  many  shells  in  the  alley,  and  that  Captain  Macklin  had  told 
him  that  there  were  so  many  of  the  shells  around  him  where  he 
hajipened  to  be  standing  that  he  had  with  his  feet  covered  them  up 
with  the  sand. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  had  covered  them  up  with  his  foot,  and  with 
sand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  lot  of  these  shells? — A.  Or  with  the  dirt;  I  don't  know 
whether  sand  or  not. 

Q.  Either  one.  One  will  do  as  well  as  the  other.  What  did  you 
say  about  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  said  anything. 

Q.  Why  did  Captain  Macklin  cover  them  up? — A.  The  idea  was, 
as  I  have  stated  in  my  testimony,  that  these  civilians  were  there — 
Mayor  Combe  and  some  others — and  that  he  did  not  want  to  make  it 
any  more  pointed  than  it  was  that  the  probabilities  were  that  it  was 
done  by  the  soldiers,  and  that  he  covered  them  up. 

Q.  "\Vas  the  mayor  present  when  he  covered  them  up? — A.  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  Or  any  civilian? — A.  There  were  some  civilians  there,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  mayor  and  some  others. 

Q.  Some  of  the  civilians  were  present  when  Captain  Macklin  did 
this  ? — A.  I  understood  Major  Penrose  to  say  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  this  story  accurately,  as  you  got  it.  So,  now,  if  I 
understand  you  correctly.  Major  Penrose  told  you  that  Captain  Mack- 
lin told  him  that  he  was  out  in  this  alley — that  is  the  Co  wen  alley,  I 
suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  found  so  many  clips  and  shells  there  that  he  covered 
some  of  them  up  in  the  sand,  or  in  the  dirt,  with  his  foot  ? — A.  Some 
of  them. 

Q.  So  that  the  citizens  would  not  see  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  mayor  was  there  and  some  of  the  civilians  at  the 
same  time  ?— A.  I  will  not  say  positively  that  the.  mayor  was  there, 
but  there  were  civilians  present. 
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Q,.  There  were  civilians  present  with  him  at  this  time? — ^A.  There 
or  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  impression  that  Captain  Macklin  did  this  to 
keep  the  civilians  from  seeing  them  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  present  there  with  him,  would  not  they  see  the  clips 
as  well  as  he? — A.  They  might  not  have  been  right  there.  Captain 
Macklin  evidently  thought  that  he  could  do  it  without  being  seen. 
That  was  the  idea  that  I  got  from  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  there  was  to  that  statement,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  one  other  thing.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  would 
not  believe  these  soldiers  without  corroboration — would  not  believe 
ftny  of  them  who  denied  that  he  had  participated  in  the  shooting,  or 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  shooting.  I  understood  that,  in  effect, 
to  be  your  statement. — ^A.  That  is  substantially  what  I  stated.  I 
did  not  state  that  I  would  not  believe  any  of  them  who  denied  par- 
ticipation, because  I  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  those 
men  who  did  not  participate. 

Q.  I  could  not  get  you  to  say  about  how  many.  You  say  a  great 
manv  of  them.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  ? — A.  Who  did  not 
participate? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think,  as  I  said—; — 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  how  many  did  not  participate,  but  how  many 
do  you  think  had  no  knowledge  as  to  who  did  participate? — A.  That 
would  simply  be  a  guess. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  any  of  them  who  denied  having  knowl- 
edge as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  Not  without  corroboration; 
no,  sir ;  not  now. 

Q.  If  anyone  would  come  forward  and  tell  you  that  he  knew  who 
did  the  shooting,  would  you  believe  him  ? — A.  Not  unless  he  had  cor- 
roboration. 

Q.  Not  without  corroboration? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  him  either  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  confidence  in  the  word,  even  under  oath,  of 
a  colored  man,  have  you  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  ^em  to  have  any  confidence  in  the  word,  even 
under  oath,  of  any  member  of  this  battalion. — A.  I  have  not,  not  now. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  then,  did  you  ?  I  understood  you  to  say 
a  while  ago  that  you  did  not  have  tfien. — ^A.  Not  after  the  time  I 
became  associated  with  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  a  great  many  of  those  old  soldiers  and  those 
noncommissioned  officers  were  a  splendid  class  of  colored  men? — 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  always  had  borne  good  characters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Truthful  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  would  not  believe  one  of  them,  even  if  he  would 
say  he  had  shot  up  the  town  ? — ^A.  I  would  believe  him  if  he  would 
say  that. 

Q.  You  would  believe  that  of  any  one  of  them,  wouldn't  you? — 
A.  If  he  admitted  that  he  shot  it  up ;  yes,  sir ;  I  would. 

Q.  If  any  man  would  come  forward  and  say  that  he  shot  up  the 
town,  or  that  he  knew  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  man  did  it,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  battalion,  you  would  believe  him  then? — ^A.  No; 
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I  would  not  accept  any  one  man's  information  or  statement  as  to  an- 
other who  did  the  shooting.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  condi- 
tion now  is  that  you  can  not  get  the  truth  from  those  people  about 
the  Brownsville  incident.    That  is  the  general  proposition  I  make. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  the  case  when  you  were  there,  too,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  After  I  talked  to  them  a  while. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  you  came  to  that  conclusion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  that  is  the  very  thing  you  were  trying  to  get  out  of 
them,  and  the  very  thing  you  reconmiended  that  thev  be  dismissed  for, 
because  they  would  not  tell  you  who  it  was  that  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stood  ready,  then,  to  believe  any  man  who  would  come  for- 
ward and  say  "  I  did  not  do  it,  but  somebody  else  did  it  ?  " — A.  I  stood 
ready  to  follow  up  any  clew  that  any  of  those  men  gave  me,  and  then 
to  pass  my  opinion  upon  what  I  found. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  have  believed  them  without  corroboration? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them?  How  long  have  you  had  such  a  disparaged 
opinion  of  the  veracity  of  colored  men? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  of 
colored  men.     I  am  talting  about  the  Brownsville  battalion. 

Q.  Do'  you  think  colored  people,  generally,  are  truthful  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  their  testimony  ordinarily,  even  under 
oath,  would  you? — A.  Where  their  own  interest,  or  some  special  in- 
terest, was  concerned.    It  depends  entirely  upon  the  circimistances. 

Q.  You  think  a  colored  man  might  testify  truthfully  about  the 
weather,  but  that  he  would  not  testify  truthfully  about  a  crime?— 
A.  He  might  have  some  difficulty  in  testifying  about  the  weather. 

Q.  Just  now  he  would,  but  if  he  were  testifying  about  a  crime  that 
he  was  charged  with,  or  that  some  of  his  comrades  were  charged  with, 
you  would  not  believe  him  ? — A.  Not  without  corroboration. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  no  secret  society  among  soldiers  that  you  know 
of,  either  white  or  black  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Now  about  Newton.  You  said  he  came  from  your  town,  Green- 
ville, S.  C.?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  admitted  to  you  that  he  had  once  been  arrested  for 
fighting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  arrests  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  trouble  ? — A.  No.  He  told  me  who  he  lived  with ; 
and  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders  is  from  my  own  co'intry,  too. 

Q.  He  is  from  South  Carolina,  too? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  believe  him  imder  oath  ? — A.  Well,  not  now. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  him  under  oath,  although  he  served 
twenty-six  years  in  the  Army,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  as  splendid  a  record  as  any  man  in  the  Army? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  And  although  his  officers  come  forward  and  say  he  is  an  en- 
tirely truthful  man,  according  to  their  observation  and  belief,  still 
you  would  not  believe  him? — A.  I  would  not  believe  him,  not  now, 
because  of  my  confidence  that  he  did  not  testify  to  the  whole  truth 
in  this  investigation. 

Q.  He  did  not? — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 
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Q.  In  what  particular? — A.  In  the  particular  of  hearing  bullets 
whistle  over  his  head. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  not  hear  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  not  hear  any  bullets? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  testified  by  one  of 
the  policemen  and  by  the  mayor,  too,  that  there  were  shots  fired  in 
that  direction  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Major  Blocksom  has  testified 
that  in  his  opinion  some  of  the  first  shots  were  fired  over  the  reser- 
vation ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of 'the  fact  that  out  at  the  hospital  the  at- 
tendants there,  some  of  the  nocommissioned  staff  of  the  hospital 
corps,  testify  that  they  heard  bullets  coming  over  from  the  same 
general  direction? — A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
steward  testified  that  he  heard  bullets  pass  his  house,  but  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  that  he  is  correct. 

Q.  I'ou  doubt  that? — A.  Because  he  was  inside  the  house,  and  he 
testified  that  he  heard  those  bullets  passing,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  heard  any  bullets  passing. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  you  accept  with  distrust  every  statement  that 
Jocks  toward  acquitting  these  men  of  complicity  in  this  affair,  do  you 
not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Will  you  tell  us  of  one  that  you  have  accepted  without  dis- 
trust ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anytliing  said  in  their  favor  that  you  have 
accepted  as  true,  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  ? — A.  No  testimonv  that  some  indi- 
viduals of  that  battalion  were  not  engaged  in  this  firing. 

Q.  Anything  at  all  that  is  inconsistent  with  that  theory  you  reject 
as  untruthful,  do  you  not? — A.  I  reject  it  as  inaccurate;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  unreliable  and  not  to  be  believed? — ^A.  My  opinion  is 

Q.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Having  the  opinion 
that  you  have  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  colored  men  did 
this  shooting,  what  do  you  think  was  their  motive  in  doing  it? — A.  I 
think  it  was  probably  a  sudden  impulse,  an  uncontroUed  impulse 
that  arose  from  a  supposed  injury,  and  the  Evans  incident,  and  the 
fact  that  their  privileges  had  been  taken  away  from  them  and  they 
had  been  confined  to  the  barracks  that  evening,  and  not  knowing 
exactly,  the  majority  ojf  them,  why  they  were  confined,  and  they 
ascribed  it  to  some  sort  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville, and  I  think  some  badlv  disposed  men — it  just  occurred  to  them 
to  go  out.  Those  patrols  that  went  out — I  think  two  patrols  were 
sent  out  during  the  evening — I  do  not  think  it  was  premeditated:  I 
think  it  was  one  of  those  sudden  emotions  that  come  to' people  who 
are  not  self -controlled,  and  who  are  more  or  less  emotional,  and  they 
got  hold  of  their  guns  and  ran  out  there  and  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  But  in  your  association  with  them  during  this  investigation,  as 
I  understood  vou  a  while  ago,  you  did  not  find  any  bitter  reeling? — 
A.  None  at  all. 
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Q.  That  is  all.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  the  motive  was. — 
A.  The  men  there  with  these  two  exceptions  disclaimed  any  bad  treat- 
ment from  anybody. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  General,  did  you  happen  to  hear  who  the  soldier  was  who  was 
in  company  with  Newton  when  Tate  struck  him  over  the  head? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew.    Askew,  I  think. 

Q.  Lipscomb? — A.  Lipscomb;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  testimony  indicates  that  he  ran  away  very  quickly? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  Tate  testified  that  he  turned  around,  and  this  man  who  was  with 
Newton  had  disappeared.  Did  you  happen  to  hear  anything  in  any 
of  your  talks  with  any  of  the  men  there  in  regard  to  their  feeling 
toward  Lipscomb  for  abandoning  Newton  so  quickly? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  General,  speaking  of  the  shells  that  Captain  Macklin  covered 
with  his  foot,  were  those  afterwards  obtained  and  put  with  the  others 
here  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q,  I  understood  you  that  the  probable  motive  of  Captain  Macklin, 
as  explained  to  you  by  ^fajor  Penrose,  was  to  cover  them  for  the  time 
being? — A.  That  was  the  impression  I  got,  that  there  was  great 
excitement  among  the  people  against  the  garrison,  and  the  feeling 
was  tense,  and  they  were  there,  and  in  order  not  to  exploit  it  or  call  it 
to  their  attention,  he  just  covered  the  shells  up,  some  of  them. 

Q.  But  he  reported  that  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  assume  that  there  was  any  idea  on  Captain 
Macklin's  part  of  secreting  those  things? — A.  No,  sir.  I  understood 
it  just  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  that  the  feeling  was  very  high,  and 
they  had  already  seen  some  of  the  shells,  and  if  they  saw  more  of  them 
it  would  exaggerate  the  feeling. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.) 

AtTERNOON   SESSION. 

Tiic-idai/,  June  4, 1007. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  adjourn- 
ment, at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Warner,  and  Pettus. 

TESTIMONY   OF   YGNACIO   GARZA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chainnan.) 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Thirty-three. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Fr.Tncisco 
Yturria. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  engaged  in? — A.  He  is  a  merchant  and 
does  a  banking  business. 
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Q.  He  has  a  eeneral  store  and  does  a  banking  business  also? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  and  oanking  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  About  tliirteen 
years. 

Q.  You  are  of  Spanish  descent?— ^A.  I  am  of  Mexican  descent — 
Mexican. 

Q.  Your  mother  and  father  were  Mexicans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a 
Mexican  citizen. 

Q.  A  Mexican  citizen  ?  Now,  you  were  in  Brownsville  the  night  of 
August  13  of  last  year,  the  night  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night? — A.  At  mv  house,  sleeping. 

Q.  Where  is  your  house  located? — ^A.  IMTy  house  is  located  on 
Fourteenth  street,  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets,  ri^t 
on  the  corner  of  the  alley,  the  alley  between  those  two  streets. 

Q.  On  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets? — A.  And  Wash- 
ington street. 

Q.  Where  were  you  with  reference  to  the  Cowen  house,  then? — 
A.  I  am  right  in  front  of  Cowen's. 

Q.  Right  across  from  Cowen's? — ^A.  He  lives  right  through  the 
alley. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  map,  Mr.  Gnrza.  This  represents 
the  post  of  Fort  Brown,  this  space  here  [indicating],  and  this  is 
Elizabeth  street,  and  this  is  Washington  street,  and  this  is  Four- 
teenth street.  Here  is  the  Cowen  house,  and  this  house  not  marked  is 
yours,  right  around  the  corner  of  the  alley  there  [indicating]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  one. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And' you  were  at  home  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at 
home. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  heard  of  the  shooting,  Mr.  Garza? — 
A.  I  heard  some  shooting;  I  was  asleep  and  I  was  awakened  by 
some  shots. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  shooting? — A.  In  my  opinion  they 
were  in  the  direction  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  The  garrison? — A.  The  garrison — the  post. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  positive? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  am  positive. 

(The  stenographer  here  read  the  last  two  questions  and  answers.) 

By  Senator  Wahner: 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you;  I  thought  you  said  you  were  positive. 
Then  how  did  the  firing  move — the  shooting?  Did  it  come  uptown 
where  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir:  it  came  by  the  alley.  I  heard  the 
shooting  by  the  alley  where  I  live. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  shooting,  Mr.  Garza  ?  Was  it 
of  high-power  guns,  such  as  the  army  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seemed 
to  me  it  was.    It  was  of  high-power  rifles. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  near  your  house  at  any  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  that  was  near  your  house?  Wliat 
place  was  it  with  reference  to  the  alley  and  Fourteenth  street! — 
A.  Well,  about  up  in  front  of  Rlr.  Cowen's  house. 
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Q.  What  is  that?— A.  Cowen's. 

Q.  In  front  of  Cowen's? — A.  Of  Cowen's. 

Q.  And  that  is  right  across  the  alley  from  you? — ^A.  Through  the 
alley;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  think  were  fired  there,  Mr.  Garza? — 
A.  Right  in  front,  there? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  About  thirty ;  thirty  or  forty,  more  or  less.  I  did  not 
count  them,  you  know,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  thirty  or  forty. 

Q.  Were  mose  of  the  heavy  reports,  of  the  army  guns? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  heavy  reports.    They  were  heavy  reports. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  If  I  saw 
any? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  one? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife  was  with  you,  and  your  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  there;  were  they  very  much  fright- 
ened ? — A.  .Yes,  sir ;  we  were  frightened,  all  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  working  of  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  heard  the  magazines? — A.  Right  in  front  of  the  alley, 
there,  in  front  of  mv  house ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  alley  would  be  right  near  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  this  army  gun  and  withdrawing  the  bolt,  that  way 


[indicating] ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ne 


leard  that  plainly,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it,  and 
my  wife  also. 

Q.  Your  wife  is  not  here.  She  is  not  able  to  come,  is  she? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  she  is  not  here. 

Q.  Were  there  any  bullets  that  entered  your  house? — A.  One 
entered  my  house  in  the  dining  room  and  struck  the  leg  of  a  chair  and 
went  into  a  sideboard.  Another  struck  the  brick  foundation  of  the 
north  side  of  the  house;  didn't  go  into  the  house  at  all.  It  just  struck 
the  brick  foundation. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  bullet  that  went  through  your  house  and 
through  the  chair  into  the  sideboard  ? — A.  You  know,  my  boys  took 
hold  of  the  bullet,  the  pieces,  and  threw  it  away,  and  I  got  some  of 
them. 

Q.  That  bullet  was  broken  to  pieces? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  broken. 

Q.  What  did  you  notice  of  that  bullet?  Anything  special  to  call 
your  attention  to  it? — A.  Well,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  struck  the  foundation? — ^A.  The  foundation 

Q.  Of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  bullet? — ^A.  I  found  the  pieces  around  the 
floor. 

Q.  The  one  that  struck  the  foundation  of  the  house? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  find  that. 

Q.  You  didn;t  find  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  house  from  the  fort? — A.  It  is  about  200  feet, 
more  or  less;  I  have  not  measured  it,  you  know.  That  is  only  an 
estimate. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand.  How  many  houses  are  between  your  house 
and  the  porch? — ^A.  On  my  side? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  On  the  side  of  my  house! 

O.  Yes. — A.  The  Yturria's. 

Q.  Yturria's  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  the  house  next  to  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  one. 

Q.  And  the  shooting  that  you  heard  came  down  that  alley — the 
parties  doing  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  came  down  that  alley,  and 
was  advancing  that  way. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear,  altogether,  that  night?— 
A.  I  believe  there  were  150.  more  or  less :  150,  or  200,  maybe. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  shooting  last? — A.  In  mj'  opinion  it  was 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  special  note? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  take 
special  note. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  house  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not,  Mr.  Garza? — A.  Well,  1  was  there  with  my  family 
and  had  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Garza,  after  the  shooting  stopped,  did  you  hear 
parties  running  past  your  house  back  to  the  fort? — A.  After  the 
shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  some  one  running  through  the  alley. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  "Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many,  you 
know.  I  just  heard  some  one  running  there,  maybe  two  or  three  or 
four;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  the  exact  number? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  parties  running? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  post. 

Q.  Tn  the  direction  of  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  bj'  the  alley. 

Q.  That  is  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  what  we  call  here,  sometimes,  the  Cowen  alley? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  At  what  gait  were  they  going  towards  the  post? 

Senator  Warner.  At  what  speed? 

The  WiTXKSs.  What? 

Senator  Warner.  How  fast? 

The  AViTN  Kss.  Quick ;  they  were  fa.st.    I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

By  Senator  Pettds: 

Q.  Running? — A.  TMien  they  were  coming  back;  yes,  sir;  they 
were  riuming. 

Q.  Running  back  towards  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  nm- 
ning. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  Yturria  house  the  next  day? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  marks  of  bullet  holes  in  that  house?— 
A.  Yes,  sir :  I  noticed  them. 

Q.  Now  just  state,  Mr.  Garza,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  you  saw 
there,  the  bullet  holes  and  marks,  and  where  they  were. — A.  Well,  I 
noticed  a  bullet  hole  in  the  kitchen  and  through  the  dining  room.  The 
one  that  went  through  the  kitchen  stopped  in  the  top  of  the  well.  I 
took  that  bullet  out  myself,  out  there. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  bullet?— A.  I  brought  it  to  the 
office,  and  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Blocksom  was  there,  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Blocksom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  steel- jacketed  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  big 
bullet;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  with  anybody  the  direction  in  which  either  of 
those  bullets  came?  Did  you  sight  through? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  came 
from  the  barracks,  from  B  barracks. 

Q.  On  our  map,  Mr.  Garza,  D  barracks  is  next  to  the  river,  to  the 
right  as  you  go  into  the  reservation,  and  B  barracks  is  the  one  to  the 
left  as  you  go  in.— A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  any  time  when  you  went  through  there ? — 
A.  The  first  time  was  Teofilo  Martinez,  and  the  next  time  was  Major 
Blocksom. 

Q.  The  next  time  was  Major  Blocksom  ? — A.  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  a  bullet  mark  in  the  windmill  or  the  cistern  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.    I  did  not  take  the  direction  of  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  the  direction  of  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.  . 

Q.  How  high  was  that  from  the  ground? — A.  The  one  in  the  cis- 
tern? 

Q.  Yes;  in  the  cistern. — ^A.  The  one  in  the  cistern  must  have 
been  about  12  or  14  feet  from  the  ground. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Garza,  do  you  know  jvhether  or  not  there  is  a  fence 
along  here  [indicating]  ?  We  call  that  south,  to  the  right. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  south  side  of  the  Yturria  property.  Do  you 
know  whether  there  is  a  fence  along  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a 
fence  along  there. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  fence  is  it? — A.  A  lumber  fence. 

Q.  A  closed  board  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir;  closed  1  by  12  boards. 

Q.  About  how  high  is  that  fence  ? — A.  About  6  or  7  feet  high. 

Q.  Could  a  person  standing  in  Garrison  road  have  fired  those  shots 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  went  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  of  any  kind  with  the  colored 
soldiers  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  ^ever. 

Q.  You  had  no  prejudice  against  them? — A.  No,  sir." 

Q.  None  whatever  ? — A.  None ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  clerking  in  the  store? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  still 
there. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  What  is  on  the  corner  opposite  your  house,  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  street  and  this  Cowan  alley  I — A.  On  the  corner  oppo- 
site my  house  ? 
'  Senator  Warner.  Eight  across  Fourteenth  street. 
(The  comer  in  question  was  here  pointed  out  on  the  map  by 
Sena tqr  Scott.) 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  small  frame  house  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  There  is  a  small  frame  house  there? — ^A.  Right  in  front  of 
Q.  Your  house  fronts  on  Fourteenth  street,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  is  on  the  comer  nearly 
opposite  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  There  is  a  little  frame  house. 

Q.  A  little  irame  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  lived  there ? — A.  A  Mexican  woman. 

Q.  Some  Mexican  women  ? — ^A.  A  woman. 

Q.  How  near  is  that  house  to  the  comer  ? — ^A.  Bieht  at  the  corner. 

0-  It  fronts  right  on  Fourteenth  street  and  runs  dong  the  alley  ? — 
A.  Xoj  sir;  it  runs  along  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  It  faces  you  exactly  ? — A.  Yes;  it  faces  me  exactly. 

Q.  And  how  far  does  it  extend  along  the  alley? — ^A.  How  far 
what? 

Senator  Scott.  How  for  does  it  go  back  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Forak£r  : 

Q.  How  far  does  the  house  go  back  ? — A.  It  is  14  or  16  feet  wide. 

Q.  Fourteen  or  16  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  wider  than  that?  I  mean  lengthways.  I  mean  this 
way  [indicating].  How  deep  is  your  house? — ^A.  It  must  be  about 
20  feet. 

Q.  Only  20?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  is  your  house? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  but  it 
must  be  about  18  feet — 14  or  16. 

Q.  It  is  one  story  or  two  stories? — A.  One  storv. 

Q.  Yours  is  one  story  and  theirs  is  one  ? — ^A.  One. 

Q.  And  is  theirs  about  the  same  size  as  vour  house  ? — ^A.  No,  air. 

Q.  It  is  smaller  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  smaller. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  only  16  or  18  feet  deep? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
maybe  less  than  that ;  maybe  12  feet. 

Q.  Is  it  not  as  deep  as  this  room  is  wide  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  as  deep  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  small  house  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  small. 

Q.  What  is  between  you  and  the  Yturria  house?  Any  other  house 
in  there  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  There  is,  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  it — a  chicken 

Q.  A  chicken  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  chicken  house. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  firing  you  put  your  wife  and  children  on 
the  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  floor. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  window? — ^A.  After  they  stopped 
the  first  time. 

Q.  After  they  stopped  the  first  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  the 
window  by  the  yard. 

Q.  Where  was  that  first  firing? — ^A.  By  the  garrison, 

Q.  Right  by  the  garrison? — A.  I  first  heard  it. 

Q.  And  the  next  firing  you  heard  was  up  near  your  house?— 
A.  Well,  they  were  firing — advanced  firing. 

Q.  You  looked  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  window  here  [indicating],  looking  out  on  the 
alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  window  that  you  looked  out  of? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
went  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Then  you  looked  out  on  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Shall 
I  show  it  to  you  ? 

Q.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. — A.  It  has  two  windows  here,  and  two 
windows  on  this  side,  and  three  or  four  on  this  side  [indicating]. 
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Q.  Three  or  four  on  Fourteenth  street?  There  are  three  or  four 
windows  looking  out  of  your  house  onto  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  out  towards  Washington  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  out  towards  the  alley  [indicating  on 
map]  ? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  across  to  the  Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  window  you  went  and  looked  out  of  was  towards 
Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked  out  through  the  window 
in  this  direction  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  looked  towards  Washington  street  and  all  around,  as  far 
as  you  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  anybody  shooting  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  the  firing  in  the  alley? — ^A.  When  I  looked  out 
they  were  not  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  the  window  towards  the  alley  at  any  time? — 
A.  No,  sir.  4 

Q.  Did  anybody  stop  and  fire  near  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  some  one  shooting  there. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots? — ^A.  About  thirty  or  forty  shots  fired 
there. 

Q.  About  thirty *or  forty  shots  fired  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  firing? — ^A.  It  seemed  like  they  were 
firing  to  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  To  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  across  the  next  morning  and  examine  the 
Cowen  house? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  been  there. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  the'Yturria  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  go  and  look  at  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  I 
have  been  invited  several  times,  but  I  never  went  there. 

Q.  Was  not  that  an  exciting  time,  the  next  morning? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  and  examined  the  Yturria  house? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  work  for  Mr.  Yturria. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  not  go  and  look  at  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  shot  up  worse  than  any  other  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  did  not  go  and  look  at  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  and  look  into  it  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  shots  in  that  house? — 
A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  in  front  of  it  on  Fourteenth  street  and  see  about 
the  shots  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  tree  where  I  am  pointing,  at  the  comer  of  the  Cowen 
house  and  the  alley  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  tree  is  that? — A.  A  good  large  tree. 

Q.  A  good-sized  tree;  and  in  the  summer  time  full  of  leaves? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is? — ^A.  They  call  it 
**  iresno."    I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it  in  English. 
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Q.  Now,  after  you  pass  this  house,  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth 
street  and  the  alley,  what  comes  next  as  you  go  up  on  this  same 
side  ? — A.  On  this  same  side  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  on  this  side. 

Q.  No;  here  is  the  Miller  Hotel  [indicating]. — A.  Here  is  where 
Armstrong  lives. 

Q.  Next  after  you  pass  the  comer,  what  house  is  there? — A. 
Bezin's. 

Q.  That  comes  next  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Armstrong's? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  Jagou. 

Q.  And  then  Jagou? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  Bolack. 

Q.  Then  Bolack^  store  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  takes  you  clear  to  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  built  up,  clear  to  the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  opposite  side — on  the  side  where  the  Miller  Hotel 
is — what  is  there,  beginning  at  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  Mrs.  Leahy. 

Q.  This  is  her  place  [indicating  on  map].  What  is  there? — 
A.  The  kitchen ;  you  know — the  wood  yard. 

Q.  The  wood  yard  runs  out  to  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  building,  according  to  this  map,  stops  short  of  the 
alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  buildings  all  along  there  [indtcating]  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    There  is  Doctor  Thorn's. 

Q.  This  is  his  place  here,  "No.  4?" — A.  Yes,  sir  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  Are  there  any  street  lamps  in  that  allev  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  lighted  up  in  any  way  ? — A.  5fo,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  street  lamps  between  Washington  street  and  Eliza- 
beth street  on  Fourteenth  street,  are  there? — A»  No,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  you  did  not  try  to  go  out  into  this  alley  at  all  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  a  night  that  was? — A.  It  was 
a  dark  night. 

Q.  Very  dark,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was  dark. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  anything  that  makes  you  know  that  it  was 
dark? — A.  When  I  went  to  the  window,  you  know,  I  saw  it  was 
dark.    The  night  was  dark. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  anybody  anywhere,  could  you  ? — ^A.  I  didn't 
see  anybody. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  anybody. 

Q.  From  where  you  were  looking  out  here  from  this  end  of  your 
house,  you  were  how  far  from  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets? 
Here  is  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  here  is  your  house 

[indicating].     How  far  is  that  rear  end  of  your  house A.  From 

the  corner  nere  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  It  would  be  about  80  feet. 

Q.  Eighty  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  view  out  that  way,  have  you  not,  from  your 
window? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  there  is  another  building  right  here 
[indicating],  but  there  is  a  yard  here,  you  know  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  house  to  tlie  otlier  house  between  you 
and  Washington  street  i—A.  Tv.enty-odd  feeL 
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Q.  Twenty-odd  feet;  so  that  you  could  look  right  through  there 
[indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Fourteenth,  that 
I  am  now  pointing  to,  diagonally  across  from  your  house? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  out  there  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  out  there  from  time  to  time,  during  all 
the£ring? 

Senator  Wabneb.  He  has  not  said  that  he  looked  out  more  than 
once. 

By  Senator  Foeakeb  : 

Q.  You  looked  out  when? — A.  After  the  first  firing; 

Q.  After  the  first  shots  were  all  over  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  the  bugle  call  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  bugle  call  was 
after  that 

Q.  The  bugle  call  was  after  you  looked  out. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nobody  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  those  pieces  of  metal  are  that  you  say  you 
recovered? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  are? — ^A.  Major  Blocksom  got 
some  of  them. 

Q.  And  the  buUet  you  took  out  of  the  wall,  can  you  tell  use  where 
that  is? — ^A.  He  has  got  it  also. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  if  you  saw  it  again?  Can  you  recognize 
it? — A.  I  guess  I  can. 

Q.  These  bullets  seem  not  to  be  at  hand  lust  at  present,  but  I  will 
have  them  shortly.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  ask  you  about  something 
else.  You  went  over  to  the  Yturria  house  and  you  looked  along  the 
lines  that  the  bullets  had  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  carried  you  to  the  rear  porch  of  B  barracks! — ^A.  B 
barracks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  look  through,  a  hole? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  just  took 
the  line  where  the  bullet  would  strike. 

Q.  Where  the  bullet  would  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  saw  that  that  bullet  had  struck?  What  was 
it,  what  part  of  the  house? — A.  The  south  side  of  the  house. 

Q.  That  is  the  side  towards  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  part  of  the  house  ?  Did  it  strike  the  chimney,  or  the 
door,  or  the  roof,  or  what  part  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  struck  the  wall. 

Q.  About  where  on  the  wall? — A.  Shall  I  show  you! 

Q,  Yes. — A.  About  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  How  high  up? — A.  High  up.    About  8  feet. 

Q.  About  8  feet  from  the  ground  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Somebody  testified  that  it  was  9^  feet  from  the  ground? — ^A.  I 
have  not  measured  it,  you  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  measure  it? — A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  bullet  holes  did  you  examine? — ^A.  Two  of 
them. 

Q.  And  you  sighted  along  the  hole? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  si^t  from  inside  of  the  house! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  sighted 
from  the  railing. 
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Q.  You  got  up  on  the  railing  and  looked  along  in  tke  line  that  the 
bullet  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  wood,  or  was  it  just  a 
groove? — A.  A  groove  and  a  hole  both,  and  I  sighted  the  best  I  could. 

Q.  And  you  sighted  the  best  you  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  groove  and  the  hole  both  full  of  wood  that  was 
furred  up,  so  that  you  could  not  see  through  them? — A.  I  did  not 
understand  you. 

Q.  Did  not  the  bullet  leave  the  wood,  in  the  hole  that  the  bullet 
made,  furred  up — that  is,  rough!— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  rough. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact,  that  it  practically  closed  the  bullet  hole 
up  so  that  you  could  not  look  through  it? — A.  I  did  not  look  through 
the  hole,  you  know;  I  just  sighted  oy  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  through  the  hole,  could  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  through  the  hole  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  door  you 
can  see  through  the  hole;  and  on  the  wall  you  can  see  the  hole  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

Q.  That  is  just  where  it  makes  a  groove,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  where  it  makes  a  hole,  you  can  not  see  through  the  hole? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  undertook  to  sight  through  the  hole  you  found 
you  could  not  look  through  it  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  look  through  the  hole, 
you  know.    I  just  sighted  from  the  outside  of  the  hole,  you  know. 

Q.  You  just  saw  where  the  hole  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  it  had  gone  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  judged  it  as  nearly  as  you  could  ?r— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  through  at  all,  could  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  looked  through  at  the  other  place,  the  groove 
was  under  the  lintel,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  also  rough,  from  the  wood  standing  out  after  the 
bullet  passed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  rough  too,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all.    You  did  not  see  anybody  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  went  to  the  window.  You  only  stopped  at  the  window  a 
short  time  when  you  went  to  the  window  to  look  out? — ^A.  Just  for  a 
second  or  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  when  there  was  no  firing  going  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  those  buildings  in  the  alley  that  you  have  spoken  of, 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  on  the  east  side,  how  near 
do  they  go  back  to  the  alley  ? — A.  The  buildings  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  buildings  along  the  alley,  you  say  ? 

Q.  Yes;  how  far  are  they  from  the  alley?  Thev  front  on  Wash- 
ington street,  do  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  front  woufd  be  on  Washing- 
ton street.  One,  fight  from  the  corner  of  Washington  street,  there 
is  no  building  at  all  [indicating  on  map].  The  other  is  the  Pesina 
building. 

Q.  IIow  manv  feet  are  there  between  the  rear  of  that  building  and 
the  allev? — A.  "From  the  rear  of  the  building? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  miist  be  about  80  feet. 

Q.  Eighty  feet? — ^A.  Eighty,  from  the  alley  to  the  house. 
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Senator  Fokaker.  Either  I  misunderstand  j'ou,  Senator  Warner,  or 
the  witness.  You  say  from  the  rear  to  the  alley.  The  witness  said 
it  fronted  on  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  is  this  building  that  you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago? — ^A. 
The  Bezin  building. 

Q.  That  building  fronts  on  what? — ^A.  On  Washington  street. 

Q.  And  runs  back  towards  the  alley? — ^A.  The  building  does  not 
run  to  the  alley,  but  the  yard  does. 

Q.  And  the  rear  of  the  Pesina  building  is  how  many  feet  from  the 
aUey? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  front  of  the  building? 

Q.  I  mean  the  end  of  the  building  towards  the  alley,  the  rear? — 
A.  It  must  be  about  60  or  80  feet. 

Q.  Sixty  or  80  feet.  And  the  next  building  south  of  that? — ^A. 
South  of  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is  a  building  to  the  north;  there  is  no  build- 
ing to  the  south,  right  in  the  corner  of  the  street^  you  know. 

Q.  I  mean  south. — A.  South,  this  way  [indicatmg]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a  building  on  the  corner  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Your  building  here,  for  instance,  runs  back  to  the  alley,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  these  other  buildings  here  do  not.  How  far  are  they 
from  the  alley  ?  How  far  are  the  rears  of  the  other  buildings  from 
the  alley  that  is  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets? — 
A.  About  80  feet;  all  of  them  about  the  same. 

Q.  Eighty  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  bullets  picked  up  at  all?  I  did  not  ask  you 
that  on  the  direct  examination. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  if  you  did? — A.  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Garza,  in  your  own  way,  so  that  we  may  have  no 
misunderstanding  about  it,  take  that  pointer  and  commence  at  Thir- 
teenth and  Washmgton  streets  and  just  point  out  the  buildings  until 
you  get  to  Fourteenth  street,  and  state  whose  they  are  and  what  they 
are  and  how  near  they  come  back  to  the  alley.  Begin  at  Thirteenth 
and  Washington  streets. — A.  This  is  Bolack's. 

Q.  Bolaclrs  is  the  first  building? — A.  His  building  is  about  here; 
but  the  yard,  the  garden,  runs  about  here  [indicating]. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q-  That  is  an  empty  lot  on  Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
garden.    And  about  here  is  Jagou's. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q-  Tell  us  how  far  that  runs  back,  how  near  to  the  alley. — 
A.  Jagou's  is  here;  it  begins  here  and  runs  along  Washington  street, 
and  there  is  another  big  frame  building  here.  I  did  not  say  that 
before.  I  mentioned  it.  Jagou's  is  right  in  front  here  [indicating 
on  map].    There  are  yards,  of  course,  ^tween  them. 

Q.  Does  that  go  back  to  the  alley,  the  next  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  next  building  begins  at  Washington  street,  and  there  is  a  stable 
in  the  middle  of  the  block,  fronting  on  the  alley  [indicating]. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  next  building  ? — A.  Pesina's  begins  here,  and 
the  yard  runs  to  the  alley  [indicating]. 
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By  Senator  Lodgb: 

Q.  There  is  no  building  on  that) — ^A.  No  building  right  here 
[indicating]. 

By  Senator  Wakneh: 
Q.  That  is  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  WahiJngton  streets  ? — 
A.  There  is  no  building  here,  on  Washington  or  Fourteenth  streets. 
Q,  There  is  no  building  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairsian  : 
Q.  Is  there  any  fence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  fence? — ^A.  Common  lumber. 
Q.  Is  it  a  high  or  a  low. fence? — ^A.  No,  sir;  a  very  low  fence. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
;    Q.  Palings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what  is  on  Washington 
street.  I  want  to  know  what  is  on  tnat  alley.  I  will  have  to  go  over 
it  again.  Right  opposite  your  house  is  the  house  where  the  Mexican 
woman  lives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  house  one  storv  high  and  fronts  on  Fourteenth  street 
and  extends  along  the  alley,  the  edge  of  it,  15  or  16  feet  in  depth  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next  to  that  comes  what? — A.  Pesina's. 

Q.  What  is  in  front  of  his  lot  fronting  on  the  alley  ? — A.  No  build- 
ing there;  that  is  a  fence  Findicating]. 

Q.  His  house  fronts  on  Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  runs  back  how  deep? — A.  The  building? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  To  about  80  feet  from  the  alley.  The  kitchen  is  a 
little  way  here  [indicating] ;  about  here  is  the  kitchen,  and  here  is 
the  back  of  the  lot  [indicating]. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  vacant  lot  back  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fence  there,  back  at  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  second  place,  and  then  comes  Armstrong's? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  we  have  on  the  alley,  next,  what? — ^A.  A  stable. 

Q.  Bezin's  has  no  stable? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  fronting  on  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  Armstrong's  has? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next  is  Jagou's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  fronts  on  Washington  street  and  extends  back  to  the  alley  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  is  Bolack's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q„  With  the  building  on  the  alley.  He  extends  up  to  Fourteenth 
street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  opposite  side  of  the  alley  is  as  you  have  described  it  a 
while  ago?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  would  know  that  bullet  that  you  took  out  of 
the  well  at  the  Yturria  house  if  you  saw  it  again? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  or  not. 

Q.  There  it  is,  as  I  am  told  [handing  bullet  to  witness]. — ^A.  (After 
examination.)     That  looks  like  it. 

Q.  About  how  high  up  from  the  ground  was  that? — ^A.  About  i 
or  5  feet. 
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Q.  In  what  relation  to  the  woodwork  of  the  well  was  that,  when 
you  found  it  sticking  in  the  wood  ? — A.  It  came  in  this  way  from  the 
alley,  and  it  was  this  way  [indicating] ;  it  just  entered,  that  way 
[indicating  with  bullet  J. 

Q.  It  was  standing  right  straight  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  though  it  were  coming  m  the  way  I  am  holding  it  now,  in 
a  vertical  position  [indicating]! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  stood  m  the  woodwork? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sticking  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  what  a  peculiar  dent  there  is  in  the  nose  of  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  %  nail  struck  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  did  that  ? — A.  It  was  a  nail ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  nail 'was  right  where  you  found  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  nail A.  Eight  under  the  bullet. 

Q.  And  this  bullet  was  tilted  up  over  the  nail  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  nail — driven  in? — A.  It  struck  the  nail  this 
way  [indicating  with  bullet]  and  went  through  the  lumber,  through 
the  board,  and  there  was  about  this  much  of  the  bullet  outside  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  \Vas  this  nail  in  the  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  saw  the  end  of  the  bullet  sticking  out  of  the  wood 
of  the  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  piece  of  wood  was  it  in? — A.  About  an  inch 
thick. 

Q.  Was  the  nose  of  the  bullet  sticking  straight  downwards  towards 
the  earth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Straight  downwards  towards  the  earth  [indicating]  ?-  -A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  its  position  was  concerned  when  you  found  it,  it  raight 
have  been  fired  straight  downwards,  might  it  not? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  was  going  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  apparently. 

Q.  Did  you  sight  from  that  hole  to  find  out  where  it  came  from  ?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  conclude  that  it  came  from? — A.  From  the 
"barracks.  • 

Q.  You  thought  that  it  came  from  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qi  You  found  this  in  the  woodwork  of  the  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  it  not  have  been  shot  from  the  outside  ?^-A.  No,  sir.; 
you  could  see  the  hole  in  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

Q.  You  found  it  in  the  frame  of  the  woodwork  of  the  well? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  •    .   ■ 

Q.  In  a  vertical  position? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  had  come  through  two  walls  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  picture  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  another  bullet. 

Q.  And  you  concluded  that  it  had  come  from  B  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  sight  from  the  well? — ^A.  I  just  sighted  the  hole 
tliere,  vou  know. 

Q.  "^ou  just  noted  how  the  holes  were? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTmOKT  or  MBS.  HELEN  UOOBB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  SMiator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  Senator. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty-three. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  home  is  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  How  lone  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  A  year  and  a  half;  a  year 
last  October ;  about  a  year  and  seven  months,  now.  A  year  last  Oc- 
tober I  went  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in? — ^A.  The  hotel  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  hotel? — ^A.  The  Miller. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located  ? — ^A,  Bight  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth 
and  Elizabeth  streets. 

Q.  Were  you  conducting  that  hotel  on  the  13th  of  August  last 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  that  shooting? — ^A.  I  was  in 
my  room ;  at  12  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Had  you  g<Mie  to  bed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  the  shooting  commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  first  shot  woke  us. 

Q.  What  part  of  your  house  were  you  sleeping,  Mrs.  Moore? — 
A.  The  room  right  on  the  corner  of  the  alley;  our  room  was  right 
along  the  side  of  the  alley ;  the  windows  were  right  out  on  the  afley 
and  towards  the  post ;  one  on  the  alley  and  one  towards  the  post 

By  Senator  Lodqe: 

Q.  This  is  the  Miller  Hotel,  Mrs.  Moore,  as  indicated  on  this  map ; 
this  is  the  alley,  and  here  is  Thirteenth  street,  and  your  room  was  m 
that  comer? — ^A.  Right  in  that  corner,  there,  over  my  kitchen;  yes, 
air :  that  is  my  room,  there. 

Q.  In  the  comer  of  the  building  on  the  alley,  and  fronting  the 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  room;  and  there  was  one  window 
this  way  [indicating] ;  one  window  right  here  and  one  tight  there 
[indicating]. 

Q.  And  one  on  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is,  the  second  story? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  second  story. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting  in  what  direction  was  it? — 
A.  From  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  shooting,  Mrs.  Moore? — A.  It 
was  a  quick,  sharp  shot. 

Q.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  hearing  army  rifles? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  heard  one  before  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  reports  of  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
This  was  a  sound  that  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  shoot  a  gun  my- 
self. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  you  go  hunting  with  your  husband? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  go  hunting  with  him  all  the  time,  and  I  use  a  gun  all  the  time, 
but  I  never  heard  a  gun  like  this  before. 
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Q.  This  shooting  that  you  first  heard  was,  as  you  thought,  up  near 
the  fort  ? — A.  Yesj  sir ;  it  was  at  the  fort. 

Q.  And  then  which  way  did  it  go  i — A.  It  came  right  straight  down 
towards  my  house. 

Q.  IntheaUey?— A.  The  alley. 

Q.  Just  describe  that  shooting  in  your  own  way,  the  character 
of  the  shooting. — A.  The  first  two  or  three  shots  we  heard,  my  hus- 
band thought  it  was  fire,  and  we  jumped  up  as  quick  as  we  could 
and  looked  out  of  the  window — this  window  tiiat  faces  the  post — 
and  he  says,  "  It  is  fire,"  and  I  says,  "  No ;  it  is  not.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  Evans  trouble."  Just  the  night  before  they  had  pulled  her  ofp 
of  her  horse,  and  I  said,  "  No ;  it  is  on  account  of  the  Evans  trouble, 
and  it  is  the  soldiers,"  and  he  says,  "  No ;  it  is  only  in  the  post,  and  it 
is  a  fire  in  the  post."  So  we  stood  there  and  watched  out  of  that 
window  until  they  fired  another  volley  right  at  the  comer  of  the  alley 
and  Fourteenth  street,  and  we  could  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  one 
right  after  another,  until  they  started  and  came  right  down  the 
alley  towards  the  hotel,  and  they  were  shooting  as  they  came,  and  then 
we  dropped  right  down  below  the  window,  and  crawled  into  our  hall- 
way, and  sat  there  until  the  shooting  ceased ;  and  then  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
the  young  man  boarding  with  us,  hollered  to  us  not  to  put  our  heads 
out  of  our  window,  that  it  was  the  soldiers  shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  Were  you  much  frightened? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  was  frightened 
to  death,  Senator.    I  was  as  nervous  as  I  could  be. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  any  remarks  made,  Mrs.  Moore,  by 
parties  out  there? — A.  Remarks  of  the  soldiers? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  heard  them  as  they  passed;  I  heard  some  one  out 
there  say,  "  Shoot  him,  the  son  of  a  b— - — .  There  he  ^oes ;  get  him." 
This  was  just  as  they  passed  by  in  the  alley  and  turned  into  Thirteenth' 
street.  A  number  of  them  went  down  Thirteenth  street  and  part  of 
them  went  right  straight  down  the  alley.  That  is  when  they  shot  at 
our  house. 

Q.  By  "straight  down  the  alley"  you  mean  in  the  direction  of 
Twelfth  street? — A.  No;  right  straight  on  down  the  alley;  straight 
on  down  this  way,  down  the  alley  [indicating]. 

Q.  Towards  iVelfth  street? — ^A.  Towards  town;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  noise  that  the  guns  made  out  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  heard  it  when  it  struck  our  house  and  made  the  remark  to  my 
husbfttid  then,  "  They  have  struck  the  house." 

Q.  But  did  you  hear  the  guns  when  they  were  shooting — as  though 
they  were  loading  and  imloading  the  guns? — A.  It  seemed  like  they 
were  pulling  it  back,  like.  &  pump  gun. 

Q.  Like  a  pump  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  pull  a  pump  gun  back, 
and  this  was  the  same,  only  louder. 

Q.  Like  this  [working  bolt  of  Springfield  rifle]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  it.    That  is  the  crack. 

Q.  That  is,  a  noise  like  pulling  the  magazine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  it  exactly.  I  never  saw  an  army  gun  and  don't  know  anvthing 
about  the  workings  of  them  at  all,  but  that  is  the  way  it  sounded. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  very  much  excited? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
.much  excited.    I  never  have  gotten  over  it. 

Q.  Mrs.  Moore,  you  spoke  of  the  Evans  incident;  that  is,  the 
alleged  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  of  it.    I  says, 
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*'  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  fire;  it  most  be  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  Mrs. 

Evans." 

.  Q.  And  then  you  told  him  that  it  was  the  niggers  shooting  up  the 

town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Moore,  after  this  shooting  of  the  13th,  what  effect 
did  that  have  upon  your  people — ^that  is,  upon  the  women  of  the  town, 
as  to  being  out  upon  the  streets,  and  feeKng  safe?  What  was  the 
effect  in  that  respect? — A.  Oh,  it  was  awful,  Senator.  There  wasn't 
any  ladies  would  go  out  on  the  streets  until  those  niggers  left  there. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  they  were  frightened  to  &ath;  they  were 
afraid  to  go  out  on  the  streets,  on  account  of  the  niggers.  They  had 
all  thepower  on  earth  over  us. 

Q.  Was  there  ever,  so  far  as  you  heard,  among  the  people  of 
Brownsville  that  night  or  afterwards,  any  aiiestion  out  what  it  was 
the  colored  men  who  did  the  shooting  up  oi  the  town?-^A.  I  never 
heard  anyone  make  any  other  assertion  but  what  they  were  satisfied 
it  was  the  negroes  that  done  the  shooting. 

'  Q.  You  had  no  trouble  with  the  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  I  never  had 
in  my  life ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  shooting  continue,  Mrs.  Moore? — A.  Oh,  I 

fuess  it  couldirt  have  been  over  twenty  minutes — ^twenty  or  twenty- 
ve  minutes;  something  like  that.    It  wasn't  long. 

Q.  Was  your  house  shot  into  ?^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  not  pretend  to  tell  the  length  of  time  it 
was.  You  were  considerably  excited? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  couldn't  say 
that. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  would  you  say  there  were? — A.  That 
went  into  our  house? 

'  Q.  Altogether,  there? — A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell.  There 
must  have  been  a  hundred  shots.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  were. 
I  couldn't  say  that.  .  . 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  there  in  your  house? — A.  There  was  one 
went  through  from  the  alley,  through  one  room,  through  the  ceiling, 
and  into  a  washstand  on  the  third  floor.  We  got  that  bullet  out  and 
gave  it  to  Mayor  Combe.  Another  went  into  room  No.  41,  on  the 
corner,  the  first  window  from  the  corner  on  Thirteenth  street,  through 
the' Ceiling,  and  through  a  door,  and  lodged. 

Q.  Who  occupied  that  room? — A.  On  the  third  floor?    ' 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No  one  was  in  that  room  at  that  time.  That  was 
No.  41.  The  room  that  the  people  were  in  that  was  shot  through  was 
under  that. 

Q.  Who  occupied  that  room?— A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oden. 

Q.  Mr.  Hale  Odin,  0-d-i-n?— A.  0-d-e-n. 

Q.  He  lives  at  San  Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  from  Browns- 
ville to  San  Antonio. 

Q.  Yes.  How  manv  bullet  holes  were  there,  altogether,  made  in 
your  hotise  that,  night? — ^A.  Five. 

Q.  And  where  were  they,  do  you  say  ? — ^A.  Two  in  the  rooms  and 
two  on  the  side  and  one  in  the  comer. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  of  the  house,  or  your  husband,  that  night? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  neither  one  of  us. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  not  be  mistaken  as  to  hearing  the  noise  that 
these  gims  made;  that  is,  the  pumping? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  mis- 
taken there  at  aU. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  wounding  of  the  lieutenant  of 
police  until  the  next  morning  1 — A.  Not  until  the  next  morning. 
Senator  Wabneb.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  at  all,  as  I  understand  you,  Mrs. 
Moore? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing? — A.  I  saw  the  fire  from  the  guns. 

Q.  You  saw  the  flashes  of  some  of  the  guns  when  they  were  fired 
down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Cowen's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
right  at  Mr.  Cowen's  house. 

Q.  And  then  you  and  your  husband  took  to  cover? — ^A.  We  got 
back. 

Q.  You  got  back ^A.  No,  sir ;  we  stood  •  at  the  window  and 

watched  them  firing  imtil  they  started  down  the  alley. 

Q;  Until  they  started  towards  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were 
shooting  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  when  they  started  towards  us  we 
got  away  from  the  window. 

Q.  All  you  could  see  was  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
flash  of  the  guns  and  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

Q.  And  you  heard  one  of  them  make  that  remark  you  have  men- 
tioned, which  I  do  not  care  to  repeat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  what  kind  of  a  voice  that  was,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — A.  I  didn't  say  that,  because  under  the  excitement 

Q.  It  would  have  been  hard  for  anybody  to  telL? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  you  said  in  your  testimony  you  gave  him  that  you  could 
not  tell  anything  about  the  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  just  heard  those  words? — A.  That  I  just  heard  those 
words. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  say  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  your  husband  got  down  under  the  window,  and  then 
crawled  out  into  the  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  two  walls  between  you  and  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  No ;  not  two  walls  between  us  and  the  alley,  because  there  was 
a  window  right  into  the  alley  from  the  hall;  but  there  were  two  walls 
between  us  and  the  barracks^a  plank  wall  and  a  brick  wall. 

Q.  Yes;  but  there  would  be  two  for  your  protection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  got  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 
of  you  here:  Do  you  remember  how  those  rooms  were  occupied  that 
night — op  the  third,  floor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  were  on  the  second  floor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  your  husband.  And  do  you  know  who  occupied  those 
rooms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Odens  were  on  the  second  floor  and  Mr. 
Bodin  and  Mr.  Chace  were  on  the  third  floor,  and  that  newspaper 
mart— I  can  not  think  of  his  name  now 

Q.  Canada  ?— rA.  Yes ;  Mr.  Canada ;  he  was  on  the  third  floor. 

Q.  But  what  I  want  fo  get  at  here  now  is  as  to  the  third  floor. 
There  is  a  comer  room,  I  suppose  fronting  on  the  alley  and  on  Thir- 
teenth street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  room  that  was  unoccupied. 

Q.  That  was  unoccupied? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  room  is  that? — A.  That  is  a  room  about 
14  feet  square,  I  guess;  about  that. 
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Q.  How  many  windows  are  there  in  that  room  fronting  on  Thir- 
teenth street  ? — A.  One  on  Thirteenth  street  and  one  on  the  alley. 
Q.  One  on  Thirteenth  street  and  one  on  the  alley  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wahner: 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Hammond  stopping  at  your  house  that  night?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Hammond  was  stopping  at  the  house  that  night. 

Q.  He  was  on  the  third  floor,  tool — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  rooming 
on  the  third  floor. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  next  room  on  the  third  floor  going  from  the 
alley  towards  Elizabeth  street  ? — ^A.  Now,  I  want  to  understand  that 
agam. 

Q.  Here  I  have  before  me  a  picture,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
Miller  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley.  Is 
this  Bolack's  [indicating  on  photograph]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
Bolack's ;  this  is  the  alley,  and  tnat  is  room  No.  41. 

Q.  That  is  No.  41  that  you  are  pointing  to?  You  are^inting  to 
the  window  next  to  the  alley  on  the  third  floor? — A.  No,  sir;  this 
is  room  No.  40  that  faces  Thirteenth  street.  This  is  Thirteenth 
street  and  this  is  the  alley.  There  is  a  window  behind  this.  This 
is  No.  40  and  this  is  No.  41  [indicating  on  photograph]. 

Q.  Now,  was  No.  41  occupied  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  this  comer  room  was 
not  occupied. 

Q.  Was  No.  41  occupied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Canada  had  that 
room. 

Q.  He  had  that,  and  what  is  the  next  room? — A.  This,  the  next 
room  to  it,  is  No.  42,  but  I  don't  know  who  had  those  rooms. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  was  in  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  room  would  be  No.  43? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  43;  and 
then  44 ;  numbered  right  along. 

Q.  They  were  numbered  from  the  alley  going  towards  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  Uiere  more  than  one  window  for  each  room? — A.  Not 
except  that  one.  No.  40,  and  there  were  two  windows  in  that  room. 

Q.  The  other  windows  there  would  seem  to  be  much  farther  apart 
[indicating  on  photograph]  ? — A.  There  is  a.  hall  in  there. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  rooms  41  and  42  are  separated  by  a  hall? — 
A.  No,  sir;  this  window  comes  in  the  hall,  and  this  is  41  [indicating 
on  photograph] . 

Q.  So  that  the  window  you  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  window  of  41 
is  the  window  to  the  hall  ? — A.  That  is  the  hall  window.       > 

Q.  And  it  would  be  still  farther  towards  Elizabeth  street,  at  the 
third  window,  where  we  find  room  No.  41  ?^-A.  Yes ;  that  is  where 
the  two  bricks  were  shot  out. 

Q.  Is  the  next  window  that  of  room  No.  42? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
then  43  and  44  and  45. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  hall  in  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  coming 
across  the  other  way. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused  and  left  the  committee  room,  but  was 
immediately  recalled  at  the  request  of  Senator  Foraker). 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  dhe  question  that  I  forgot  to  ask  you.  You  testified 
that  you  were  satisfied  that  it  was  the  negroes  shooting  up  the  town 
as  soon  as  you  heard  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  of  that  because  you  thought  they  were 
shooting  up  the  town  because  of  the  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  Senator,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  this,  that  the  Evans  trouble 
was  the  night  before! 

Q.  Yes;  just  the  nieht  before. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  night  before. 
Thev  had  pulled  her  on  of  her  horse,  and  I  said  they  were  shooting 
up  the  town.  I  didn't  know  they  were  shooting  up  the  town  or  what 
they  were  doing.  I  merely  said  the  shooting  was  on  account  of  that 
trouble. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You  had  heard  of  this? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  happened  Monday  night? — A.  No,  sir;  the  Evans  matter 
•happened  Sunday  night,  and  the  shooting  was  right  after. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  Monday,  during  the  day,  you  heard  of  the  Evans 
matter,  and  you  had  heard  that  a  soldier  had  pulled  her  off  her 
horse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  that,  was  there  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  of  angry  feeling?; — ^A.  Yes,  sir._ 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
see  any  of  the  soldiers. 

Q.  "\Vhen  you  speak  of  angry  feelings,  you  refer  to  the  citizens? 
They  were  angry  on  account  of  that  matter,  were  they  not? — ^A-  Yes, 
sir;  very  much  agitated  over  that  trouble. 

Q.  T&en,  as  soon  as  you  heard  the  firing  you  said,  "  No ;  it  is  not  a 
fire;  it  is  the  soldiers.  No;  it  is  shooting  on  account  of  that  Evans 
matter." — ^A.  The  negroes,  on  account  of  the  Evans  matter. 

Q.  Did  jou  think  the  negroes  were  shooting  up  the  town  because 
one  of  their  number  had  pulled  this  woman  off  her  horse,  or  did  you 
think  they  were  shooting  up  the  soldiers  on  account  of  this  matter  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  thojight  that  the  reason  of  it  was  because  of  the  Evans 
matter,  because  Mr.  Evans  had  gone  up  to  the  post  to  speak  about 
this  matter,  and  to  report  it  at  the  post  in  the  morning,  ana  I  thought 
that  the  negroes  were  coming  back  there  evidently  that  night. 

Q.  Had  he  gone  there  in  tBe  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  Know  of  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did 'you  know  what  the  result  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  heard. 

Q.  And  did  you  think  because  one  of  their  number  had  pulled  a 
lady  off  a  iforse,  and  the  husband  of  the  lady  had  made  complaint  to 
the  commandant,  that  they  would  go  out  and  shoot  up  the  town? 
Now,  Mrs.  Moore,  is  not  this  the  fact,  that  you  knew  the  people  had 
heard  this  story  and  were  extremely  angry  and  excited  about  it? — 
A.  No ;  they  were  not  extremely  angry  and  excited  about  it,  not  the 
whole^  mean — I  mean  Mr.  Evans. 

Q.  Was  he  very  angry  and  excited? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  excited. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  sort  of  a  man,  isn't  he?— 
A.  Apparency  he  was. 
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Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  that  day  at  all  !-^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  your  life? — A.  Mr.  Evans — oh,  I 
know  him  well. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  him  that  day? — ^A.  No,  ar. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  did  not  see  him? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  did  know  him,  but  did  not  see  him  that  day,  and  did  not 
hear  him  make  any  excited  remarks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  other  people  talk  about  it,  didn't  you  ? — ^A-  Yes, 
sir. 

•  Q.  Was  it  not  talked  about  very  commonly  in  your  hotel? — ^A.  No; 
not  commonly  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  Was  not  your  husband  talking  about  it  that  day,  and  in  a  very 
excited  way  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  my  husband  say  a 
word  about  it  at  all,  but  I  had  heard  it  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  speak  about  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that  to  save  nnr  life.  There  were  people  in  and  out  of  the  hotel  all 
of  the  time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of  the  man  or 
whoever  it  was  that  made  the  remarks  about  it. 

Q.  But  your  first  thought  was  that  the  soldiers  were  shooting  up 
the  town  ? — A.  My  first  thought  was  that  the  trouble  was  over  that 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  soldiers  were  doing  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  '      ■  . 

Q.  Shooting  at  the  town,  or  did  you  think  the  town  was  doing  the 
shooting  at  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  the  soldiers  were  doing  the 
shooting  at  the  town.  That  is  what  I  thought.  That  is  the  first 
thought  I  had,  and  that  is  the  only  thought  I  ever  had. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  you  had  that  thought?  Was  it  because 
you  had  heard  that  the  soldiers  had  pulled  this  woman  off  the  horse, 
and  because  you  thought  the  commanding  officer  was  punishing  them 
in  some  way,  or  what  f — A.  Punishing  who  ? 

:  Q.  The  soldiers,  because  the  story  nad  come  to  him  that  they  had 
done  that. — A.  He  would  not  be  punishing  the  soldiers  if  they  were 
shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  No ;  but  I  asked  you  a  while  ago,  if  yOu  thought  those  soldiers 
had  gone  out  to  shoot  up  the  town  fecause  one  of  their  number  had 
pulled  a  lady  off  her  horse,  and  you  said,  no;  that  your  thought  was 
that  the  soldiers  were  angry  because  Mr.  Evans  had  gone  and  made 
complaint  about  it. — A.  Senator,  it  was  not  only  that  one  incident, 
but  it  was  a  good  many  others,  all  together. 

Q.  T^t  us  not  get  away  from  this  one  first.  I  want  to  know  just 
what  it  was  that  made  you  think  the  soldiers  were  shooting  up  the 
town  ? — A.  My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  tro»ible 
with  Evans,  and  that  is  the  remark  that  I  made,  and  I  still  make  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  before  you  saw  anybody  or  heard  anjrthing  ex- 
cept the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  very  first  time  out  of  the  box  ? — ^A.  The  first  thought  that 
came  to  my  mind.  I  thought  that  was  the  cause  of  the  negroes  shoot- 
ing— that  it  was  on  account  of  that. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  You  spoke  about  the  women  of  Brownsville  being  alarmed  after 
the  shooting — being  alarmed  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  sol- 
diers— and  not  being  willing  to  go  out  of  the  house? — ^As-Y^.  six. 
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Q.  Before  the  coming  of  the  soldiers  there,  did  the  women  and  girls 
go  freely  about  the  town  ? — A.  Oh,  my,  yes ;  in  the  night,  or  any  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  apprehension  under  ordinary  conditions  at  all  ? — 
A.  None  in  the  world ;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sc»tt: 

Q.  If  you  thought  it  was  on  account  of  the  Evans  matter,  would 
you  not  have  thought  it  was  the  white  people  that  were  going  in 
Ihere  and  shooting  the  negroes  up  for  havmg  mistreated  this  woman, 
instead  of  the  negroes  coming  out? — A.  Jso,  sir;  it  did  not  sound 
like  our  guns.  K  it  had  sounded  like  our  guns,  I  might  have 
thought  that,  but  it  did  not  sound  like  our  guns,  nor  like  pistols. 

Q.  Eut  the  Evans  people  were  the  ones  that  had  the  right  to 
complain? — A.  That  is  true  enough;  but  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing like  that  agitated  all  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  would  have 
known  it  and  would  all  have  gone  up  in  a  body :  but  nobody  went. 
There  was  not  a  human  citizen  on  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  only 
just  those  few  that  were  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  Then  you  thought,  because  the  colored  people  had  pulled  this 
woman  by  the  hair  of  her  head  that  they  were  coming  out  from  the . 
fort  to  shoot  up  the  balance  of  the  town  ? 

Senator  Wakner.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  what  the  lady  said.'  It 
was  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  had  gone  up  and 
complained  also. 

Senator  Lodgs.  Done  in  revenge  for  that. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know.    I  did  not  understand. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Let  us  understand  that.  It  was  because  the  soldiers  felt  like 
revenging  themselves  on  the  people  of  the  town  generally,  because 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  been  pulled  oflf  the  horse  had 
complained  about  it. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

The  Witness.  No;  you  would  not  take  it  that  way,  either.  You 
would  naturally  think,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  if  anything 
of  that  kind  happened,  that  it  would  be  the  cause  of  it,  or  something 
of  the  kind  would  be  the  cause  of  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Something  growing  out  of  it? — ^A.  Something  growing  out 
of  it. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  think  we  understand. 

TESTIMOKT  OP  MISS  WILLIE  UATFIELB. 

Miss  Willie  Mayfield,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Miss  Willie  Mayfield. 

Q.  Where  do  vou  live,  Miss  Mayfield? — A.  In  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  Are  you  Hie  daughter  of  Mrs.  Moore,  who  was  just  on  the 
stand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  shooting  up  of  the 
town,  the  13th  of  last  August  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  then? — A.  In  my  room  at  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  On  which  floor  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  On  the  second  floor. 

Q.  You  mother  and  stepfather  occupied  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
did  they  not? — A.  Adjoining  mine;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  at  the  time  of  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Awakened  from  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  shooting  you  heard  ? — A.  I  think  from  the 
barracks,  as  well  as  I  can  tell.    I  think  it  was  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  direction. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  the  shooting  continue  from?  Did  it  ap- 
proach down  the  alley  towards  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  report  of  those  guns,  do  you  know?  Are  you 
familiar  enough  to  tell? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  shooting  was  there?  What  was  the  number  of 
shots? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell.  I  did  not  stop  to  count  the  shots. 
I  could  not  tell  about  how  many  there  were,  even.  First  there  was 
only  one  shot  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  And  after  the  one,  then  there  was,  oh,  I 
guess,  four  or  five. 

Q.»  And  then  how  ? — A.  And  then  the  volley  was  fired  which  went 
into  the  Cowen  house,  and  then  after  that  they  went  running  down 
the  alley,  behind  the  hotel,  shooting  as  they  went,  and  I  could  not 
really  say  how  many. 

Q.  Behind  what  hotel? — ^A.  Behind  the  Miller  Hotel,  down  the 
alley. 

Q.  That  is,  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets  ? — 
A.  And  Elizabeth  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  this  shooting? — A.  We  were  in 
the  hall.  After  it  begun,  we  got  up  out  of  our  beds,  of  course,  and 
went  into  the  hall. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  window  opening  from  that  hall  right  into  the 
alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  into  the  alley ;  also  from  mamma's  room  into  the 
alley. 

Q.  It  being  warm  weather,  that  window  was  open,  of  course,  I 
suppose? — A.  Everything  was  open. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  time  of  this  shooting  there,  did  you  hear  any 
remarks  made  by  anybody? — A.  As  the  negroes  were  running  down 
the  alley,  yes,  pir;  I  heard  them  say,  as  they  were  going  down  the 
alley,  "  There  he  goes,  down  Elizabeth  street;  shoot  him." 

Q.  WTiat  did  tney  say — did  they  use  vile  words? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  used  profane  language  in  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  voice  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  heard  the  voice. 

Q.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  or  have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
that  voice,  whether  it  was  the  voice  of  a  negro  or  not? — ^A.  It  cer- 
tainly was. 

Q.  "What  made  you  think  it  was  the  voice  of  a  negro? — A.  Well,  I 
could  distinguish  the  voice  very  easily.  They  were  right  under  the 
window,  and  you  could  tell  the  A'oice  of  a  negro  fron\  another  person, 

Q.  How  long  did  that  shooting  continue,  if  you  remember? — A. 
Oh,  it  was  not  so  very  long ;  just  a  few  moments. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  they  call  the  pumping  of  the  guns,  the 
Hickinc:?— A.  When  they  let  the  shells  in  or  out,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  as  they  loaded"  and  unloaded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Like  this  [illustrating  with  a  Springfield  rifle]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Starting  to  load — ^you  could  hear  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
could  hear  that.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  effect  that  this  had  on  the  people  of 
Brownsville — that  is,  the  women — afterwards,  as  long  as  the  colored 
troops  were  there,  as'  to  their  going  out  ? — A.  Why,  very  few  of  the 
ladies  went  on  the  street  as  long  as  the  negroes  were  in  town. 

Q.  How  was  it  after  they  went  away? — A.  Well,  even  now  there 
are  ladies  in  town  who  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night  by  themselves. 
They  say  they  will  never  feel  free  again ;  feel  as  easy  on  the  streets 
as  thev  did  before  it  all  happened.  • 

Q.  Your  mother  was  in  a  very  hysterical  condition  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to  take  her  away  from  town  for  a  while.  We 
were  away  for  a  month  after  it  all  happened.  She  was  in  that  ex- 
cited condition. 

Q.  And  she  never  has  recovered? — A.  She  never  has  recovered. 
TVTien  we  go  out  driving,  she  can  not  stand  it  to  go  out  driving  at 
night,  if  we  see  anybody  at  all  on  the  street.  In  driving  around  at 
night  on  the  streets  she  always  feels  imeasy  and  has  to  go  home ;  can 
not  go  out  at  all  after  night. 

Q.  Has  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  ever  been  any  doubt  at  all  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Brownsville  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  mem- 
bers of  the  negro  troops  that  did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  that 
night  ? — A.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  have  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed? — ^A.  No 
other  opinion  but  that  it  was  the  negroes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  are  the  daughter  of  the  witness  who  testified  immediately 
preceding  you  ? — A.  "5^,  sir. 

Q-  Mrs. Moore? — A.  Yes, sir;  lam. 

Q.  Is  your  name  Mrs.  Mayfield  or  Miss  Mayfield? — ^A.  Miss  May- 
field. 

Q.  Your  mother  has  been  married  a  second  time? — ^A.  She  has; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  her  daughter  by  a  former  marriage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  will  be  23  in  September. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  the  hotel  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  occupy  ? — A.  The  room  adjoining  my  moth- 
er's. No.  26. 

Q.  She  was  on  the  second  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  the  second  floor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  next  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  second  room  back  from  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  your  room  front  on  Thirteenth  street  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  It  fronted  towards  the  barracks? — A.  To  the  side. 

Q.  Toward  what? — ^A.  To  the  side.  My  room  fronted  on  the  side 
next  to  the  yard. 

Q.  There  is  a  yard  right  there? — A.  By  the  side  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  tjiat  [referring  to  the  map].  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Miller  Hotel. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  somewhere  about  here,  I  suppose  [indicating]  ?— . 
A.  Yes,  sir'    That  is  the  yard. 
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Q.  When  you  looked  out  of  your  window,  you  looked  out  over  the 
yard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  next  to  the  hotel? — ^A.  Oh,  well,  ttere  is  a  vacant 
place  there,  for  quite  a  ways  down  the  alley. 

Q.  About  how  far  ? — ^A.  From  the  side  of  the  yard  to  the  hotel, 
the  outhouses,  washrooms,  and  places  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  you  looked  out  right  over  them? — ^A.  Right  over  them. 

Q.  What  was  *'ie  next  house  between  you  and  the  fort? — A.  There 
was  just  a  little  house  that  faces  on  the  alley.  It  is  not  any  higher 
than  ours.    It  is  a  Mexican  house. 

Q.  Was  not  Doctor  Thorn's  house  there? — A.  Doctor  Thorn's 
house  does  not  come  back  to  the  alley.  It  comes  back,  but  so  far  off 
that  it  does  not  bother  the  view  from  us  at  all. 

Q.  It  does  extend  back  to  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know,  but  it  is 
quite  a  ways  from  our  house. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  quite  a  ways,  but  what  is  it  when  it  comes  back 
to  the  alley,  a  single-story,  a  double-story,  or  a  three-story  ?— A  I 
think  it  is  just  a  one  story — let's  see — it  is  just  a  single  story. 

Q.  Just  a  single  story  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  This  is  Doctor  Thorn's  house,  isnt 
it.  marked  here  No.  4  ? — A.  That  is  the  front  of  his  house.  The  front 
oi  the  house  comes  to  the  street. 

Q.  This  is  the  back  part  [indicating]  and  it  fronts  on  the  alley?— 
A.  No:  it  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  No;  I  say,  this  is  the  back  part,  and  that  fronts  on  the  alley  I— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q. The  rear  part  of  the  house  fronts  on  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  kitchen. 

Q.  And  the  front  part  comes  dear  out  to  Elizabeth  street?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  does  not  come  clear  out  to  Elizabeth  street?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  stand  on  the  front  veranda  of  the  Miller  Hotel  and 
look  out  towards  the  garrison.  Doctor  Thorn's  house  obstructs  the 
view,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  look  out  of  the  second  story  of  the  hotel,  does  not 
the  rear  part  of  Doctor  Thorn's  house  obstruct  the  view? — A.  No; 
you  can  see  right  over  that. 

Q.  Look  over  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  down  to  the  comer. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  heard  the  firing,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  im- 
mediately got  up. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go? — A.  To  mamma. 

Q.  You  ran  to  vour  mother's  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  all  of  you  gathered  in  the  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  went 
into  the  hall. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  see  anybody  at  all  ? — A.  None  of  the  negroes;  no. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  negroes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  heard  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all;  and 
the  voices. 

Q.  You  heard  the  voices? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  right  there  \Cith  your  mother.  She  was  a  good 
deal  excited,  was  she  not  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  were  somewhat  excited,  too,  were  you  not! — ^A.  I 
know  that  t  was. 
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Q.  And  your  mother  has  just  testified  that  she  could  not  tell 
■whether  it  was  the  voice  of  a  negro  or  not? — A.  No;  because  she  was 
nearly  crazy.    We  worked  with  ner  quite  a  while. 

Q.  How  were  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  more  composed  than  mamma.  My 
goodness,  she  was  nearly  crazy. 

Q.  You  were  not  scared  like  your  mother? — ^A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  You  were  so  far  composed  that  you  could  recognize  it  as  the 
voice  of  a  negro  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir :  you  could  hear  them  while  they  were 
going,  all  the  wav  down  the  alley  they  were  hollering. 

Q.  They  were  hollering? — A.  From  one  to  the  other,  you  know. 
.    Q.  Out  loud ;  pretty  loud  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  saying  to  each  other? — ^A.  "There  he  goes; 
shoot  him.    He  turned  down  Main  street.    Get  him." 

Q.  I  know,  you  told  us  you  heard  that.  How  many  people  said 
that  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  More  than  one  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  were  several  voices,  like  several 
persons  saw  him.  It  was  like  two  or  three  persons  seeing  one  person, 
and  they  all  hollered,  "  There  he  goes." 

Q.  "iou  heard  them  all  holler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  hear  holler  that? — ^A  Well,  I  don't 
know.    I  could  not  say  how  many  there  were;  several  voices. 

Q.  Your  mother  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy  that  her  daughter's 
testimony  would  be  substantially  what  her's  was.  Has  she  any  other 
daughter  than  you  ? — A.  No  other  daughter  who  was  present  tnere. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  mother  all  that  evening,  were  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saw  all  that  she  saw  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  saw  all  that  you  saw  ? — ^A.  You  mean  about  the  shoot- 
ing, and  the  negroes,  and  all? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  about  this  shooting  around  the  hoteL — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
I  guess  about  the  same. 

Q.  And  you  heard  all  that  she  heard,  so  far  as  you  know? — 
A,  Well,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And  she  heard  all  that  you  heard,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  As 
far  as  I  know,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  fact  that  you  were  together,  did  you 
also  talk  this  matter  over? — ^A.  The  negro  trouble?  Why,  of  course, 
we  weire  all  talking  it  over;  we  talked  it  over  many  times.  We  were 
talking  the  trouble  over  aU  the  time. 

Q.  So  your  mother  knew  what  your  testimony  would  be  from  being 
with  you? — ^A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  also  from  talking  with  you  about  it? — A.  I  suppose  that 
is  the  way  she  knew. 

Q.  You  did  not  testify  before  Mr.  Purdy  at  all! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  hotel,  were  you,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  could  have  called  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  did  not,  because  it  was  thought  your  testimony  would  be 
like  your  mother's? — A.  About  the  same.  I  believe  she  told  them 
that  the  testimony  would  be  very  much  the  same,  that  there  would 
be  very  little  diflference,  and  he  said  there  would  be  no  use  to  take 
both. 

t 
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TESTIKOirr  01'  A.  Y.  BAKEB. 

A.  T.  Bakeb,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 
By  Senator  Wahnbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — A.  A.  Y.  Baker. 

Q.  Your  age? — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  Browns- 
ville, off  and  on,  since  1898. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  Inspector  of  customs. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  inspector  of  customs? — A.  About 
four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  something  of  what  we  speak  of  as  the  Beed 
incident,  where  some  colored  soldier  either  fell  off  or  was  pushed  off 
of  the  gang  plank  of  the  boat  coming  across  from  Matamoros? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Baker. — ^A.  I  was  on 
duty  at  the  ferry  in  Brownsville,  the  ferry  coming  across  from  Mata- 
moros; and  there  were  three  negro  soldiers  came  across  the  river. 
Two  of  them  were  drunk.  One  of  them  came  across  and  was  on  the 
groimd,  and  the  other  two  stopped  at  the  landing.  One  of  them  got 
into  a  fight  with  the  boatman,  and  I  walked  down  over  to  where  they 
were  and  told  the  fellow  that  he  would  have  to  get  away  from  there 
and  stop  his  cursing;  but  he  stayed  there  and  would  not  go,  and  I  got 
hold  of  his  arm  and  threw  him  down  the  walk,  and  the  river  was 
very  high,  out  of  its  banks,  and  the  walk  was  narrow,  and  he  went  to 
stepping  this  way  [illustrating]  and  he  stepped  off  into  this  mudhole 
and  fell  flat  on  his  stomach. 

Q.  In  the  mud  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  mud  and  water. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  ? — A.  He  got  up  and  they  started  off  to- 
wards town,  and  remarked  that  they  would  see  about  this  to-morrow. 

Q.  What  was  remarked? — A.  That  he  would  see  about  this  to- 
morrow. 

Q.  To  whom  was  this  remark  addressed? — A.  To  the  other  negro 
that  was  with  him. 

Q.  When  was  this — ^what  day  of  the  week? — ^A.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday. 

Q.  And  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  was  on  Mon- 
day evening? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Monday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Monday  night. 

Q.  Where  is  your  house  located  in  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  At  that  time 
is  was  on  Levee  street. 

Q.  That  is  the  street  west  of  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Fronting  the 
river ;  right  on  the  river. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  soldiers  come  to  your  house  after  this,  between 
this  and  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  two 
come  there  Monday  evening  about  sundown,  between  sundown  and 
dusk. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  On  Monday,  did  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Monday  evening. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  WM-e  you  at  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  dressed  in  the  soldiers'  uniform  ?-  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  their  business? — A.  They  said  they  were  looking  for 
Baker. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  first?  Did  they  come  up  to  your 
house? — ^A.  They  came  up  the  steps,  up  the  stairway,  and  I  heard 
some  one  coming  up  the  steps,  and  I  walked  to  the  door,  and  when  I 
got  to  the  door  they  were  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  I  saw  it  was 
.two  negro  soldiers. 

Q.  ^Vhat  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  them? — ^A.  I  asked 
them  what  they  wanted.  They  said  they  were  looking  for  Baker, 
and  I  told  them  that  was  my  name,  and  they  said  I  was  not  the 
man  they  were  looking  for,  that  the  Baker  they  wanted  was  a  tall, 
slender  fellow  from  Georgia;  that  they  had  known  a  man  by  that 
name  in  Georgia,  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  wanted  to  see  him, 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Brownsville,  are  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  were  living  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  Baker  there  that  you  knew  of? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  unless  it  was  some  transient  man  coming  to  the  hotel,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ;  jio  one  that  lived  there. 

Q.  No  one  on  thnt  street  or  in  that  part  of  the  city,  certainly? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  heard  of  the  shooting  that  night,  if  you 
heard  any  of  it? — A.  About  12  o'clock,  my  wife  was  sick  and  I  was 
up  giving  her  some  medicine,  and  I  heard  one  lone  shot  over  toward 
the  garrison,  and  then  there  were  two  or  three  more  shots,  and  then  a 
volley,  and  then  the  shooting  seemed  to  go  up  the  alley  back  of 
Cowen's,  back  of  Mrs.  Leahy's  hotel. 

Q.  That  is  the  Cowen  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  you  say  there  was  one,  and  then  there  were  five  or  six? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  seemed  to  be  volleys? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  volleys? — A.  Well,  there  seemed  to  be 
several  shots,  and  then  continual  shooting,  you  know. 

Q.  Shots  nearly  simultaneous  in  their  discharge? — A.  Yes,  sirl 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  your  house  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  no  position  to  see  any  of  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  to  hear  anything  that  was  said,  if  anything  was  said? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

.  Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  in  all  ? — A.  I  suppose — I 
would  have  to  guess  at  it — 150  or  200  shots;  something  like  that — 
about  150  shots,  I  guess. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  that  shooting  continue? — A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose about  ten  minutes;  something  like  that,  from  the  time  the  firing 
began  until  it  ceased. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  hearing  firearms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
accustomed  to  hearing  firearms  and  firing. 
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Q.  The  army  gun  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  WHiere  have  you  heard  the  army  gun ;  for  instance,  the  Spring- 
field, such  as  is  used  now? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  the  Springfield. 

Q,  Well,  the  Krag;  you  have  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that? — A.  I  heard  it  at  target  practice — 
the  soldiers  shooting. 

Q.  That  is,  the  short-range  practice  in  the  fort  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  frequently  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting,  did  you,  from  the  soimd  or 
report  of  the  rifle,  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  guns  being  used? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remark  about  it  to  your  wife  at  the  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhat  was  that? — ^A.  First  she  asked  me  what  it  was,  and  T 
told  her  it  was  a  fire  in  the  post.  I  did  not  want  to  get  her  excited. 
Then  when  they  began  shooting  so  much,  I  told  her  I  thought  it 
was  the  soldiers  coming  up  and  shooting  up  the  town,  a  crowd  of 
drunken  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  your  house  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not 

Q.  Did  not  go  down  into  the  town  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  day,  or  at  any  time  since  the  shooting,  have  you  ever 
heard  it  questioned  by  anyone,  that  is,  by  the  citizens  there,  but  what 
it  was  members  of  the  colored  regiment  that  did  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  of  the  bullets  or  shells  the  next  day? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  examine  the  houses  that  were  shot  into? — 
A.  I  saw  Mr.  Starck's  house,  I  believe,  and  the  Miller  HoteL 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  shells  that  were  picked  up,  or  the  bullets? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Made  no  examination  of  those  whatever? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  shooting  you  heard  of  the  Evans  incident  that 
occurred,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  neard  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Tate  incident? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tate  is  also  a  revenue  man  there,  is  he  not — a  customs  officer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  customs  officer  there,  a  mounted  inspector. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  shooting  had  you  ever  heard  in  Brownsville  of 
any  threats  made  by  any  of  the  citizens  against  the  soldiers? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  or  not — do  you  happen  to 
know  the  kind  of  arms  that  the  rangers  are  equipped  with? — A. 
Well,  when  I  was  with  the  rangers  I  know  what  kind  we  used,  but 
now  I  could  not  say  exactly  as  to  what  kind  they  use. 

Q.  When  were  you  with  the  rangers  ? — A.  About  four  years  ago.   •• 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  they  use  now? — A.  I  know  what 
some  of  them  have. 

Q.  What  are  they?— A.  The  .30-;.40. 

Q.  What  make  is  it? — ^A.  The  Winchester  make;  made  by  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company. 

y.  You  nad  a  Krag  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that? — ^A.  I  bought  it  in  Austin. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  Krag  gun  in  Brownsville? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  there  were  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  other  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  unless  some  of  them 
out  in  the  country  there,  some  of  the  rangers  that  were  stationed  out 
around  Harleton,  had  one  or  two.    I  believe  Mr.  Delling  has  one. 

By  Senator  Forakee  : 
Q.  Please  spell  that  name. — ^A.  D-e-1-l-i-n-g. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  But  you  knew  of  no  other  Krag  in  Brownsville  except  yours?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  This  shooting  that  you  heard,  you  had  no  doubt,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  that  it  was  from  high-power  guns? — ^A.  I  had  no  doubt 
of  it 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Had  not  Mr.  Blalock  a  Krag? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  gun  he  had? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  of  any  Krag,  except  Mr.  Delling's  Krag 
and  your  Krag? — ^A.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  ca^  think  of  now. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  think  carefully. — ^A.  I  know  Mr.  Delling  has 
one. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  had  it? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.  He 
belonged  to  the  rangers,  and  he  brought  it  there  with  him. 

Q.  He  belongs  to  the  rangers? — A.  At  that  time  he  belonged, to 
the  rangers. 

Q.  Was  that  a  Krag  rifle  or  a  Krag  carbine? — A.  It  was  a  carbine. 

Q.  Look  at  those  guns  in  the  gun  rack  there  and  see  if  you  find 
a  gun  of  the  kind  that  you  refer  to — ^that  Mr.  Delling  has. — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  (Showing  the  witness  one  of  the  guns.)  •  That  carbine  is  not  the 
kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q-  This  is  the  latest  model.  What  is  the  diflference  between  the 
carbine  that  he  had  and  this? — ^A.  The  carbine  had  a  lever,  and  it  is 
a  shorter  gun,  and  has  woodwork  up  around  here  [indicating].  . 

Q.  Shorter  than  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  it  is  a  Krag  gun? — ^A.  Well,  we  call  them 
.30-40'8. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Blalock  had  one  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Delling  live? — A.  He  lives  in  Brownsville  at 
present.    He  is  a  mounted  inspector  there  also. 

Q.  He  is  now  where  ? — A.  In  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  Brownsville  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  then? — A.  He  belonged  to  the  rangers  at 
that  time  and  was  stationed  at  Harleton,  about  25  miles  above  there. 

Q.  Were  the  other  rangers  armed  in  the  same  way  as  he  was? — 
A-  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  they  were  armed? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  customs  service?— A.  About 
four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  down  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  service  is  to  suppress  smuggling,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  it  is  for. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  arrests? — A.  Yes,  sir;  make  arrests. 

Q.  About  how  many  have  you  had  to  make  in  your  four  years? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  have  never  kept  track  of  them. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea. — ^A.  I  could  not  say  how  many.  It  is  all  on 
record. 

Q.  Do  you  make  as  many  as  Mr.  Starck  makes? — ^A.  Well,  Mr. 
Starck  has  been  in  longer  than  I  have. 

Q.  I  mean  during  the  last  four  years  you  an,d  he  have  been  both 
serving  together,  haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  kind  of  work  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  the  same  kind  of  work? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  same  territory? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  making  about  as  many  arrests,  on  an  average, 
as  he  has  made? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not 
Sometimes  I  make  more  And  sometimes  less. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  good  many  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  smuggling,  or  there  has  ^n,  in  the 
past,  has  there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  petty  smuggling. 

Q.  It  keeps  you  pretty  busy  to  suppress  it,  doesn't  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  customs  officers  are  there  at  Brownsville? — A.  Eight, 
I  believe. 

Q.  Eight  of  you.  Mr.  Starck  is  one,  you  are  two,  Mr.  Tate  is  three. 
Who  are  the  others? — ^A.  Mr.  Layton. 

Q.  Mr.  Layton  is  four.    Who  else? — A.  Anthony  Yznaga. 

Q.  He  is  five.    Who  is  the  next? — A.  Celso  Oliveira. 

Q.  And  who  are  the  others? — A.  Francesco  Cortez. 

Q.  That  is  seven.  Who  is  the  eighth? — ^A.  The  other  is  Mr. 
Delling. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  number  since  you  became 
a  member  of  the  customs  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  when  you  became  a  member  of  the  cus- 
toms service? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Can't  you  recall  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  how  many. 

Q.  There  were  only  five  of  you,  weren't  there? — A.  Four  or  five, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Not  more  than  four  or  five? — ^A.  Sometimes  they  put  on  a 
special  force. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  the  regular  force  was  four  or  five? — ^A.  Some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  And  now  it  is  eight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  increase  the  force  from  four  or  five  up  to  ei^ht  ? — 
A.  It  looks  like  they  wanted  more  men.  It  is  a  large  territory  to 
cover  and  they  had  to  put  more  men  out. 

Q.  The  territory  is  just  the  same,  isn't  it,  as  it  was  then? — A.  Just 
the  same,  but  it  is  big  ground  to  cover. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  it  is  no  bigger  than  it  was  when  you  had  four 
or  five  men? — ^A.  No;  but  they  did  not  have  enough  then,  either. 
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Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  was  a  necessity  to  in- 
crease the  force  to  properly  attend  to  the  duties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  because  there  was  so  much  smuggling  that  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  force? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  where  you  had  to  use  force? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  ^Iways  gave  up  without  resisting  when  you  wanted  to 
arrest  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  shooting  on  the  night  of  August 
13?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  150  yards  away  from  the  nearest  point?— 
A.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  away  down  on  Levee  street,  near  what  cross  street? — 
A.  Near  Thirteenth. 

Q.  And  you  did  oot  go  out  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  two  negroes  who  came  to  your  house,  who  asked  if  Mr. 
Baker  lived  there,  they  came  running  up  the  steps,  didn't  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  trying  to  slip  up  on  you  unawares,  were  they  ? — 
A.  They  did  not  seem  to.    They  came  running  up  the  steps. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  weapons  in  their  hands? — ^A.  I  did  not  see 
any. 

Q.  Their  demeanor  was  entirely  peaceable,  was  it  not? — ^A.  They 
were  drunk. 

Q.  They  were  drunk,  were  thw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  -i^nd  they  inquired  if  Mr.  Baker  lived  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  your  name  was  Baker? — A.  Yes,'sir. 

Q.  And  they  said  you  were  not  the  man  they  were  looking  for, 
that  they  were  looking  for  a  tall  man  whom  they  had  known  in 
Georgia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  went  away,  did  they?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  offer  to  do  you  any  violence  ? — A.  No ;  when  they 
told  me  tney  wanted  Baker,  I  told  them  my  name  was  Baker,  and 
after  they  explained  about  this  Georgia  business,  they  asked  me  what 
I  would  charge  for  laundering  collars. 

Q.  Laundering  what? — A.  Laundering  some  collars. 

Q.  And  you  told  them  you  did  not  want  to  launder  any  collars? — 
A.  I  told  them  they  were  in  the  wrong  pew,  and  to  get  out  of  there. 

Q.  To  go  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  went  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Offering  no  resistance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Making  no  demonstrations  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

.  By  Senator  Pettus  : 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  weapon  about  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 
Q.  They  did  not  see  your  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 
Q.  You  did  not  show  any  gun,  neither  did  they  show  any  gun? — 
A.  My  pistol  was  lying  on  the  dresser  just  behind  me. 
Q.   I  ou  had  a  pistollying  on  the  dresser  behind  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  kind, of  a  pistol  was  that? — ^A.  A  .46. 
Q.  That  is,  a  .45  (Jolt?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  pistol  is  carried  by  the  customs  officers  there  generally, 
isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  a  part  of  your  equipment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  other  equipment  nave  you  ? — ^A.  A  .30-40. 
Q.  That  is  a  carbine  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  is  the  ammunition  fired  in  the  .30-40? — ^A.  It  is  .30 
caliber— .30-40. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Krag  cartridge,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  can  use  the  Krag  cartridge. 

At  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  5, 1907,  at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Ajtaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday,  June  6, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Bulke- 
ley,  Warner,  and  Pettus. 

TESTHCONT  of  AUTHXrit  t.  davis. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Arthur  I.  Davis. 

Q.  What  is  your  age,  Mr.  Davis? — A.  Twenty-seven. 

Q.  "Where  are  you  living? — A.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  13th  of  last  August,  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  was  in  my  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  in  Brownsville,  at  the  starting  of  the 
shooting,  and  during  the  shooting  I  went  down  to  the  office,  and  from 
there  to  the  sample  room,  and  stayed  in  the  sample  room-  until  they 
finished  shooting. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  living  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  went  to 
Brownsville  on  the  17th  of  December,  before  that. 

Q.  From  what  place  ? — A.  San  Antonio. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  come  from  when  you  went  to  San  Anto- 
nio ? — A.  I  had  been  living  in  San  Antonio  aoout  three  or  four  years 
before  that. 

Q.  From  what  State  did  you  go  to  San  Antonio? — ^A.  Iowa. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Iowa  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  you  were  in  your  room  when  you  heard  the 
shooting.  Were  you  awakened  from  sleep,  or  had  you  been  to  sleep  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  been  to  sleep  yet. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  shooting  you  heard,  as  near  as  you  can  locate 
it?— A.  At  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

Q.  And  which  way  did  that  shooting  proceed,  if  it  proceeded? — 
A.  It  proceeded  towards  the  center  of  the  town. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  fort  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  location  of  the  hotel  you  were  in,  then,  was  on  the  corner 
of  what  streets? — A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  numbered  street.  I 
believe  it  is  Thirteenth  street  and  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth— the  Miller  Hotel.  That  is  marked 
there  on  the  map  at  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets.  You  were  on 
the  third  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  shooting? — ^A.  The  nature? 

Q.  Yes ;  as  to  whether  it  was  high-power  guns,  or  what  ? — A.  There 
were  some  reports  that  sounded  very  much  like  a  six-shooter — a  .44 
six-shooter — being  more  of  a  dull  report. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  part  of  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the 
first  part.   There  were  a  few  of  those  mixed  in  after  the  start. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  majority,  or  almost  all,  of  the  reports  were  very 
sharp  reports;  that  is  all  I  can  say,  whether  they  were  high-power 
guns  or  out. 

Q,  When  you  were  in  your  room  could  you  see  the  flashes  of  the 
guns? — A.  ^o,  sir;  I  saw  no  flashes  of  guns  while  I  was  in  my  room. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  flashes  of  guns,  if  at  all? — A.  I  did  not 
^e  exactly  the  flash  of  the  gun. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  saw? — A.  It  was  the  light  from  the  flash. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  have  had  to  have  seen  the  gun,  or  at  least 
been  very  close  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  to  have  seen  the  flash. 

Q.  It  was  the  reflection  of  the  flash  that  you  saw  ? — A.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  flash.  I  was  within  the  sample  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
office  when  I  saw  the  reflection. 

Q.  Who  was  it  went  into  the  sample  room  with  you? — A.  Mr. 
Hanunond,  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  and  a  Mexican  porter. 

Q.  Was  there  much  shooting  around  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  a  quite  a  good  deal  of  shooting,  I  should  judge  fifty 
or  seventy-five  shots. 

Q.  What  point  in  the  sample  room  did  you  go  t»  ? — A.  I  turned  to 
the  right  after  entering  the  sample  room',  and  stopped  just  around 
the  corner  of  a  small  bathroom.  The  bathroom  is  a  small  square,  cut 
into  the  sample  room. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  report  or  any  noise  made  by  the  gims,  aside 
from  the  discharge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  hear  the  shells  being 
thrown  into  the  magazine,  or  into  the  barrel,  and  the  empty  shells 
ejected. 

Q.  That  is,  you  could  hear  the  working  of  what  is  called  the  bolt  of 
the  magazine  up  here,  for  instance  like  this  [working  bolt  of  gun]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  hear  that. 

Q.  You  could  hear  that? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Jerk  that  a  little  bit 
harder. 

Q.  Like  that  [working  bolt  of  gun]  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  more  like  it. 
Naturally  it  would  have  to  be  jerked  rather  strong  to  make  a  sharp 
report. 

Q.  WTwit  part  of  the  hotel  were  you  in  at  that  time  ? — A.  The  sam- 
ple room. 

Q.  You  saw  no  parties,  I  believe,  Mr.  Davis? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw 
during  the  shooting  no  parties  whatever. 

Q.  You  were  in  no  position  to  have  seen  them? — A.  In  no  position 
lo  have  seen  them.  When  I  looked  out  of  the  window  in  my  room 
they  were  too  far  away,  and  I  believe  the  trees  would  have  covered  the 
view. 
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Q.  And  when  you  say  they  came  down  towards  the  center  of  town, 
was  that  in  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets,  the 
alley  that  runs  back  of  the  Miller  House? — ^A-  Part  of  them  came 
down  that  way. 

Q.  And  where  were  the  other  reports? — A.  A  little  farther  back; 
possibly  in  the  next  street,  and  the  street  beyond  that,  yet. 

Q.  ^Vhat  street  do  you  mean,  Washington  or  Elizabeth  street? — 
A.  Washington,  and  possibly  Adams;  but  I  hardly  think  as  far 
back  as  Adams.    Washington  street  is  my  opinion. 
■  Q.  Did  you  go  out  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  About  five  minutes  after  the  shooting 
had  stopped. 

Q.  Right  there  let  me  ask  you,  what  was  your  business  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  I  was  keeping  bees,  starting  bee  yards — apiaries. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  iust  what  that  is. — A.  Raising  honey. 

Q.  That  is,  establishing  tnem  there  ? — A.  Establishing  noney  yards. 

Q.  ^Vnd  how  long  had  you  been  in  Brownsville? — A,  From  the 
17th  of  December  until  the  13th  of  August. 

0.  You  had  no  feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  colored  soldiers? — 
A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  went  out  into  the  town  about  five  minutes 
after  the  shooting  stopped.  I  will  get  you  to  state  what  was  the  gen- 
eral statement,  ii  any,  as  to  who  it  was  that  had  done  the  shooting  up 
of  the  town,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  soldiers  or  not. — ^A  It  was  the 
soldiers,  without  any  doubt. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  statement? — ^A.  That  was  the  general 
statement. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  bullet  holes  in  any  of  those  build- 
ings afterwards? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  examine  ? — A.  I  examined  the  bullet  holes  in  the 
Miller  Hotel ;  very  casually  the  bullet  holes  in  Mr.  Cowen's  residence ; 
I  looked  at  the  bullet  hole  that  was  in  the  saloon  where  the  bartender 
was  killed,  and  there  were  three  bullet  holes  in  the  building  opposite 
the  Miller  Hotel  that  I  examined. 

Q.  What  building  was  that  ? — A.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  building  or  who  owns  it.    It  is  a  two-story  brick  building. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  lar  as  you  could  determine  from  what  you  could 
see  of  the  point  of  entrance  and  point  of  exit  of  those  bullets,  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  parties  who  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing ? — A.  I  could ;  very  exact. 

Q.  Now,  which  building  do  you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  that, 
the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Both  the  Miller  Hotel  and  the  brick  building 
opposite. 

Q.  How  did  vou  determine  the  location  of  the  parties  doing  the 
shooting? — A.  IJy  standing  almost  exactly  in  the  tracks  that  they 
were  and  looking  at  the  range  of  the  bullets. 

Q.  AVhen  you  say  "  the  tracks  that  they  were,"  you  mean  where 
you  judged  them  to  have  been? — A.  ^Vhere  a  person  would  have  to 
be  to  fire  a  gun  that  would  put  a  bullet  where  this  bullet  was — ^had 
been. 

Q.  And  the  range  ? — A.  And  the  range. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  shells  that  were  picked  up  there? — A  I 
picked  up  about  a  dozen  myself,  very  early  in  the  morning.  It  was 
]ust  getting  light  when  I  was  out  on  the  street. 
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Q.  Where  were  those  shells? — A.  At  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel, 
and  the  opposite  corner  of  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  the  opposite  corner,"  do  you  mean  diagonally 
across  or  directly  across  the  alley  ? — A.  Directly ;  on  the  other  side  of 
Thirteenth  street  in  the  alley. 

Q.  Could  you  judge  sufficiently  to  determine  whether  or  not  those 
shells  were  freshly  fired  shells? — A.  I  would  not  swear  positively 
that  they  were  freshly  fired  shells,  but  from  my  experience  I  would 
say  that  they  were — had  been  fired  the  night  before. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  any  arms  there  that  night — ^guns — that  is,  i« 
the  house?  You  saw  no  guns?  You  did  not  see  the  soldiers;  that 
is,  vou  did  not  see  the  parties  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  wnat  you  saw  of  any  guns  that  night,  and  who 
had  them. — A.  I  saw  a  patrol  on  the  street  about  10  o'clock.  The 
patrol  was  carrying  United  States  rifles,  the  only  United  States 
guns  that  I  saw  that  night. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  passed? — A.  I  was  in  the  office  of 
the  hoteL 

Q.  You  could  see  them,  could  you? — A.  They  passed  right  by  the 
window,  within  8  feet  of  me. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  did  you  have  any  gun? — ^A.  I  had  a  12- 
gauge  Winchester  repeating  shotgun. 

Q.  Who  else?  Did  Mr.  Goldsmith  have  any? — A.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
had  one. 

Q.  What  did  ^ou  do  with  those  guns? — ^A.  We  stacked  them  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Why? — A.  We  were  looking  for  more  trouble,  and  wanted  to 
defend  the  women  and  children  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  There  was  great  excitement  in  the  hotel,  was  there  not? — A. 
There  was;  great  excitement. 

Q.  You  saw  the  company  that  came  out  after  the  shooting? — A.  I 
did ;  and  also  I  saw  some  more  guns  there. 

Q.  Did  that  company  go  near  the  hotel — by  the  hotel  ?^-A.  They 
passed  in  front  of  the  hotel  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Where  w^ere  you  at  that  time? — ^A.  On  the  gallery  in  the  second 
story  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Was  anyone  with  you  ? — A.  I  can  not  think  of  the  name  of  that 
man  now.  Mr.  Canada  was  there,  and  one  of  the  river  guards  was 
there.    I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remark  made  by  any  of  those  soldiers  as  they 
pas.sed  at  that  time  with  the  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Pennington 
was  the  name  of  the  man  that  was  with  me. 

Q.  What  remark  did  you  hear  made  by  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
company  as  they  went  by  ? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  recall  that  statement. 
I  did  not  hear,  personally,  any  remark.  That  was  hearsay,  the  re- 
mark that  I  had  in  mind. 

Q.  What  was  that  remark? — ^A.  "  There  is  some  more  white  people, 
up  on  the  gallery." 

Q.  Yes.  When  was  that  told  you? — A.  I  believe  a  very  few 
moments  after  they  paased.    It  was  simply  repeated. 

Q.  Repeated  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Take  the  witness. 
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By  Senator  Forakkr  : 

Q.  You  were  standing  there  when  this  remark  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to  hear  it  as  anybody  else,  I 
suppose? — A.  I  have  some  trouble  in  hearing  at  all  times. 

Q.  Oh,  you  are  a  little  deaf? — A.  A  little  bit;  slightly  deaf. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you",  you  did  not  hear  anything? — A.  I  did  not 
hear  any  statement. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  anything.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  were  connected  with  the  hotel,  Mr.  Davis? — ^A.  Tfes,  sir;  I 
was  working  afternoons  and  nights  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  As  a  clerk  ? — A.  As  a  clerk. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  hotel,  then,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  rooms  Mr.  Chace  and  Mr.  Bodin  occupied 
that  night — the  engineer  and  fireman? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Tnev  testified  here  that  they  were  on  the  third  floor. — ^A.  They 
were  on  the  third  floor. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  room  next  to  the  alley  at  the  corner 
was  occupied,  on  the  third  floor,  that  night? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  at  the  present  time,  it  was  not  occupied  at  all  that  night. 

Q.  It  was  not  occupied  at  all  that  night.  Then,  towards  Elizabeth 
street  from  the  alley,  the  next  is  a  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  runs  out 
to  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  There  is  only  one  window  from  that  comer  room  fronting  on 
the  alley?— A.  One. 

Q.  And  then  the  next  window  on  the  street  is  at  the  end  of  the 
hall?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  a  picture  here  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  No.  17  in  part  2  of 
Senate  Document  155,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention.  This  is 
a  photographic  representation  of  the  Miller  Hotel.  This  is  correct, 
is  it? — A.  Very  exact. 

Q.  This  is  the  veranda  in  front  of  the  hotel,  to  which  I  am  point- 
ing, where  you  were  standing  when  the  patrol  passed  up  the  street 
[indicating  on  photograph]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  remark  was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  did  not  hear,  but  others  said  they  heard? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  firing  was  over? — A.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  longer,  might  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  might 
have  been. 

Q.  That  was  a  full  company,  under  the  command  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  companies  to  say 
whether  it  was  a  full  company  or  not. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  there? — A.  I  should  judge  fifty  or 
sixty  men. 

Q.  Fifty  or  sixty  men.  That  was,  I  suppose.  Captain  Lyon's 
company,  Company  D.  And  it  was  when  they  passed,  you  think 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  firing,  and  possibly  longer,  that  you  were 
standing  on  the  veranda? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  remark  should  have  been  heard. — ^A.  It  is  hard  to 
estimate  time. 
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Q.  Yes;  I  know  that  is  an  estimate;  but  your  estimate  is  impor- 
tant as  showing  how  witnesses  may  be  mistaken  as  to  time.  When 
you  saw  them  they  were  marching  up  Elizabeth  street  towards  the 
lort,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  had  come  into  Elizabeth  stseet?— 
A.  Xo,  sir.  My  view  would  be  cut  off  by  this  building  here  [indi- 
cating on  photograph]. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  referring  to  the  building  immediately  opposite 
the  Miller  Hotel,  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  building  you  refer  to  faces  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  your  view  would  be  cut  off  because  the  veranda  on  which 
you  stood  stands  back  from  the  street? — ^A.  Here  is  the  sidewalk; 
yes  [indicating]. 

Q.  It  is  away  out,  some  distance  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Miller  Hotel 
stands  back,  I  should  judge,  B5  or  30  feet. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  mat  veranda  in  front  of  the  Miller  Hotel, 
standing  back,  so  that  your  view  would  be  cut  off  by  the  building  on 
the  opposite  comer  to  which  you  refer,  because  it  comes  out  flush 
with  the  street,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  come  into  IJlizabeth  street  from  Thir- 
teenth street? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  coming  up  Elizabeth  street  from  some  point  farther 
away  from  the  fort  than  Thirteenth  street;  that  is  correct,  is  it? 
They  were  coming  up  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  these  windows,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  third  floor,  the  rear,  the  windows  there,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  windows  in  this  order ;  first  the  window  next  to  the  alley  on  the 
third  floor.  That  is  the  window  that  was  in  the  unoccupied  room  ? — ■ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  next  window  was  at  the  end  of  a  short  hallway? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  next  window  is  in  what  room? — ^A.  The  room  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Canada. 

Q.  Mr.  Canada  occupied  that.  Then  the  next  window,  the  fourth 
one  from  the  alley,  was  in  a  room  occupied  by  whom? — ^A.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q-  Then  the  next  window? — ^A.  They  were  all  rooms  that  were 
given  out  to  different  people. 

Q.  Was  that  occupied  oy  either  Mr.  Bodin  or  Mr.  Chace  ?  Did 
Mr.  Bodin  and  Mr.  Chace  occupy  separate  rooms  ? — A,  I  believe  that 
they  did,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  their  rooms  were  adjoining,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  could 
not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  whether  their  rooms  were  next  to  Mr. 
Canada's  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  still  nearer  to  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  water-closet  is  in  that  hotel? — A. 
That  closet  is  on  the  ground  floor,  away  back  in  the  back  part. 

Q.  There  is  a  window  looking  out  from  it? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a 
window  looking  out  from  it. 

Senator  Waeneb.  ThaJ;  is  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  Senator. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  window  out  of  the  water-closet,  where  does  it  look? — ^A-  It 
looks  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Here  is  another  photograph  of  the  hotel,  No.  1,  in  this  Senate 
document.  The  window  I  point  to  now  on  the  cround  floor  is  the 
water-closet  window,  is  it  not  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  that  windiaw  is,  as  there  represented, 
from  the  comer  of  the  hotel?  About  what  distance  is  it?  That 
is  the  alley  there,  is  it  not,  right  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel  [indicat- 
ing] ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  alley. 

Q.  With  Bolack's  on  the  opposite  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  tne  corner  is  this  window? — ^A.  I  should 
judge  6  feet. 

Q.  Yes.  There  seems  to  be,  according  to  that  picture,  a  shutter 
for  that  window.    Does  it  have  one  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  shutter  is  that? — ^A.  A  tongue-and-slat  shutter. 

Q.  All  of  those  windows  on  the  ground  floor  have  shutters,  do  they 
not? — A.  I  think  all  those  on  the  Thirteenth  street  side. 

Q.  On  the  Thirteenth  street  side? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance ;  but  the  others,  I  think,  do  not. 

Q.  Above  they  have  not — on  the  second  and  third  floors? — A.  On 
this  street  here. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  on  the  front — ^that  is,  fronting  on  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  all  on  the  Thi)*teenth  street  side  on  the  ground  floor  have 
these  slats? — A.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  the  picture  show  it? — ^A.  The  picture  shows  it;  yesj  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  light  hanging  in  that  closet  at  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  light  is  that  ? — A.  A  lantern. 

Q.  How  is  it  arranged  ? — ^A.  It  is  hung  from  a  nail  on  the  wall. 

Q.  Whereabouts  on  the  wall? — A.  On  the  side  towards  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  Could  you  draft  a  picture  of  that  room? — A.  I  think  I  cin,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  about  it.  About  how  large  is  it,  in  the  first 
place?     Just  make  your  drawing. 

(The  witness  here  made  a  drawing  with  lead  pencil  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.) 

Q.  You  have  roughly  sketched  a  plat  of  the  room  about  which  I 
have  asked  you — the  toilet  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  that,  as  I  understand  you,  you  enter  that  room 
from  a  hallway  from  the  court? — A.  From  an  open  court. 

Q.  And  you  enter  the  court  from  the  Elizabeth  street  side? — 
A.  You  can  do  it. 

Q.  How  else  can  you  enter? — A.  Look  at  picture  No.  17  again. 
Here  is  the  court,  between  these  two  buildings  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  court  you  refer  to  is  the  space  between  the  two  buildings, 
as  shown  in  photograph  No.  17? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  just  simply 
a  brick  wall  connecting  the  two  buildings  [indicating]. 

Q.  Connecting  the  two  buildings  and  running  parallel  to  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  an  open  space,  and  uncovered,  which  you  call  a  court? — 
A.  The  majority  of  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  ordinarily  go  to  get  back  into  that  room  ? — A.  You 
can  enter  from  this  court,  or  go  through  the  other  door  into  the  ofSce, 
and  the  side  door  out  of  the  office  into  the  court.  r^^^^l^ 
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Q.  If  you  go  back  into  the  office  you  approach  that  room  by  enter- 
ing, as  you  get  opposite  it,  a  small  hallway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  that  hallway  entering  the  room  runs  parallel  to  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  parallel  to  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  get  into  the  room  where  is  the  light  you  spoke 
of? — A.  Here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  indicate  a  pomt  on  the  wall  parallel  with  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  from  where  you  enter  the  room? — ^A.  I 
should  judge  16  to  20  feet. 

Q.  Ajid  how  far  is  it  from  the  window  opening  onto  Thirteenth 
street? — A.  Between  8  and  10  feet. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  lantern  is  that? — ^A.  A  very  common  lantern, 
a  tin  lantern. 

Q.  A  tin  lantern.  What  kind  of  a  light  is  it,  gasoline  or  kerosene, 
coal  oil,  or  what? — A.  Kerosene. 

Q.  About  what  size  of  wick  is  burned  in  it? — ^A.  I  suppose  about 
an  inch  wick,  possibly  a  little  less  than  that. 

Q.  About  an  inch  or  perhaps  less  than  that.  About  what  candle- 
power,  have  you  an  idea,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  to  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  hung  about  how  high  from  the  floor  on  the  "wall?— 
A.  About  4  feet. 

Q.  About  4  feet  from  the  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  a  glass  front,  I  suppose,  looking  towards  the  inside 
of  the  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  a  glass  globe  in  it? — A.  The  light  itself,  the  wick  itself, 
is  in  aglobe. 

Q.  The  wick  itself  is  in  a  globe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  is  there  another  glass  outside  of  that,  also? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  one  globe. 

Q.  Only  one  globe  that  the  lamp  bums  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  there  between  that  and  the  closet  in  front,  there? — 
A.  There  would  not  be  anything. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Now,  how  is  it 
as  to  the  other  sides,  the  sides  of  the  lamp ;  how  is  it  as  to  those  ? — : 
A.  The  same ;  it  is  just  a  round  globe. 

Senator  Warner.  A  round  globe? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Is  it  a  round  wick  or  a  square  wick  ? — A.  It  is  a  straight  wick. 

Q.  A  straight  wick,  and  there  is  nothing  at  the  sides  of  the  globe, 
either  on  the  rear  or  on  the  front  or  on  the  sides  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  hangs  at  the  rear,  on  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  want  to  make 
another  statement  about  that,  if  I  may. 

Q.  Certainly,  Mr.  Davis.  We  want  to  get  the  facts. — A.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  lantern  last  summer  stood  a  great  many  times  on  the 
floor  in  this  comer  of  the  toilet  room  [indicating  on  drawing],  and 
sometimes  it  hung  on  that  nail;  but  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
positive  about  its  being  in  either  place.  It  might  be  hung  on  the  wall 
or  standing  in  that  corner. 

Q.  You  point  to  the  corner  on  the  Thirteenth  street  side — that  is, 
towards  Elizabeth  street — the  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  street  cor- 
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ner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  started  to  describe  it,  it  was  from  my 
remembrance  of  last  spring,  but  afterwards  I  thought  that  it  was 
placed  on  the  floor  in  summer  time. 

.  Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  it  was  that  night? — A.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  was  that  night. 

Q.  What  kind  of  glass  is  in  this  window  ?  I  wish  you  would  look 
at  this  picture  before  you  answer  [indicating  photograph  No.  1]. — 
A.  It  is  a  very  common  pane  of  glass. 

Q.  It  is  a  ground  glass? — A.  No,  sir;  a  white  glass. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  plam  glass  like  there  is  in  the  other  windows,  is  it! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  difference.  This  seems  to  have  a  different  appearance  from 
the  others,  as  you  will  notice  from  the  photograph. — A.  You  simply 
get  a  little  more  light  on  this  pane  of  glass,  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  that,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  examined  some  of  the  bullet 
holes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Tillman  saloon,  was  that? — ^A.  I  only  looked  at  those 
two  bullet  holes  at  the  Tillman. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  a  careful  examination  ? — A,  Not  a  very  care- 
ful examination  of  those. 

Q.  You  saw  the  spot  where  Frank  Natus  was  killed,  I  suppose? — 
I  saw  the  garden  in  which  they  said  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  ^ou  could  not  recognize  the  bullet  hole  that  the  bullet 
which  killed  him  made,  if  it  made  any  at  all,  I  suppose?— A.  That 
was  siinply  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Wnat  was  pointed  out  to  you,  the  hole  that  the  bullet  made? — 
A    TTas  sir 

Q.  That  killed  him?— A.  That  killed  hhn. 

Q.  Where  was  that  hole  ? — ^A.  That  was  on  the  side  of  the  building, 
I  should  judge,  about  that  high  from  the  floor  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Wahneb  : 

Q.  About  how  many  feet? — ^A.  That  is  about  4  feet  [indicating]. 
By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  About  4  feet  from  the  floor,  on  the  side  of  the  building.  You 
mean  the  side  of  the  building  as  you  went  into  the  building  m>m  the 
court  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Let  me  explain  to  you.  As  we  understand  it,  there  is  a  gateway 
from  the  alley  into  that  court  from  the  rear? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Natus  was  killed  in  this  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  saw  this  bullet  hole  on  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing. I  mean  was  it  the  side  of  the  building  as  you  go  into  the  ^te, 
entering  from  the  alley  into  the  main  part  of  the  saloon? — ^A.  les, 
sir ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  wall  of  the  court. 

Q.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  wall  of  the  court;  b  that  it? — 
'A.  That  would  oe  a  part  of  the  building — ^the  court. 

Q.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  here  to  this  map.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Ruby  Saloon.  There  is  the  alley  between 
Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets.  They  came  up  from  towards  the 
fort,  from  Cowen's.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  gate,  where  I  point, 
here,  which  opens  into  the  alley. — A.  Opening  into  the  alley  or  open- 
ing into  the  court  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  P'rom  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  About  where  was  it  that  you  saw  this  bullet  hole  ?  Indicate  on 
which  wall. — A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  the  diagram  of 
the  wall  here  is  not  correct. 

Q.  In  what  is  it  not  correct?  How  should  it  be  different? — A.  The 
gate  should  be  in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  it  should  be  nearer  the  fort  than  it  is  shown  on  the 
map? — A.  Yes;  and  the  bullet  hole  was  on  this  side  of  the  building, 
in  here. 

Q.  Is  that  all  court,  clear  up  to  where  I  point? — A.  All  open. 

Q.  All  this  is  open  space  ? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cover  overhead  ? — A.  On  some  of  it  there  is. 

Q.  Did  that  bullet  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  side? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
wmed  to  pass  directly  through  the  man's  body  into  the  wall. 

Q.  Wliere  was  the  man  represented  to  you  as  standing? — A.  Right 
in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  If  he  was  standing  there,  from  what  point  could  the  bullet  have 
beon  fired? — A.  From  the  gate  opening  into  the  alley. 

Q.  Yes.  And  it  went  then  diagonally  across  the  court? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  map  is  not  correct,  because  it  could 
not  have  happened  if  it  was  that  way. 

Q.  That  IS  important.  You  are  the  only  witness  that  has  told  us 
of  that.  How  did  they  identify  the  bullet  to  which  you  refer,  that 
must  have  gone  diagonally  across,  as  the  one  that  killed  him  ? — ^A.  A 
person  standing  in  the  door  in  the  alley,  a  line  from  the  door 
through  this  man's  body  would  just  hit  this  place  in  the  wall. 

Q.  uTiat  kind  of  a  wall  was  that? — A.  It  was  a  brick  wall,  but 
whether  the  bullet  passed  into  the  bricks  or  into  a  casing  there  I  can 
not  sav  for  certain. 

Q.  i>o  you  know  whether  or  not  any  effort  was  made  to  find  that 
bullet  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Nobody  told  you  anything  about  that? — A.  Very,  very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  wall  or  whether 
it  went  on  through  the  wall? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Or  glanced  off  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  where  it  was.  What  kind  of 
a  looking  hole  was  it  in  the  wall  ? — A.  I  could  not  positively  describe 
tlie  hole.  I  just  simply  remember  seeing  that  there  was  a  hole,  and 
tlien  I  turned  and  walked  off. 

Q.  You  were  told  that  that  was  the  bullet  that  killed  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  bullet  holes  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  one  in  the  front  part  of  the  saloon,  made  by  a  buUet  that  went 
straight  through  from  the  rear  of  the  saloon  and  out  into  Elizabeth 
street,  going  c^ar  through  the  building. 

Q.  How  did  it  pass  t&ough ;  what  did  it  pass  through  in  front,  in 
getting  out  on  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Through  the  door  casing  of  the 
store. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  hole  where  one  had  passed  through  a  window 
pane,  a  pane  of  glass ;  passed  through  the  window  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that.  But  you  did  see  one  that  had  gone 
into  the  window  casing? — A.  It  went  through  the  door,  the  casing. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  casing? — A.  This  is  the  door 
[indicating  on  door  of  telephone  booth].  Here  is  the  glass,  and  this 
IS  the  casing.  ^  I 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  door  was  that? — ^A.  A  real  old-fashioned, 
heavy,  thick  door. 
Q.  What  kind  of  wood  was  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  But  the  bullet,  you  say,  passed  clear  through  the  door? 
Senator  Warner.  Not  the  Bullet,  but  the  bullet-hole,  Senator. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  hole  made  by  the  bullet  penetrated  clear  through? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  how  thick  was  that  door? — ^A.  Two  and  a  half  inches,  I 
shouldjudge. 

Q.  Was  it  a  pine  door,  or  what  kind  of  wood  was  it? — A.  I  could 
not  tell.    I  did  not  examine  it 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  it.  What  kind  of  a  hole  did  that  make? — 
A.  A  very  small  hole. 

Q.  You  remember  that  distinctly,  do  you  ? — ^A.  Not  very  distinctly. 
I  didn't  pay  but  very  little  attention  to  it  There  is  only  one  bullet  hole 
that  I  can  describe  that  I  remember  accurately. 

Q.  This  bullet  appeared  to  have  been  fired  from  the  rear  part,  back 
in  the  court,  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  gone  right  straight  throu§;h,  and  across,  right  through 
the  building  ? — A.  Right  through  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  oullet  holes  in  the  comer  next  to  Twelfth  street 
and  Elizabeth?  Did  you  see  any  hole  up  in  that  corner? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  holes  in  any  boxes  that  were  piled  up  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  The  two  that  you  have  mentioned  are  the  only  two  that  you 
recall  as  seeing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMOirr  OF  Kits.  ANKA  ABBIENmi  COWEN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott) 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — ^A.  Anna  Adrienne  Cowen.  < 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mrs.  Cowen? — A.  In  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Why,  I  arrived  there  when 
I  was  about  10  months  old,  and  I  have  lived  there  ever  since.  That 
is  my  home. 

Q.  You  were  there  on  the  13th  of  last  August,  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  up  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley, 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  kind  of  a  house  is  it,  Mrs.  Cowen? — A.  It  is  a  small  one- 
story  frame  building. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  it? — A.  It  has  got  three  good- 
sized  rooms  in  the  front  and  three  quite  small  ones  in  the  back. 

Senator  Forakeh.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  answer. 

The  WrrNESS.  It  has  got  six  rooms. 

(The  answer  was  read  by  the  stenographer.) 
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By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  The  nieht  of  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  you  were  at  home, 
were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  does  your  family  consist,  Mrs.  Ck)wen? — A.  At  the 
time  I  had  six  children.  My  husband  was  not  at  home  that  night, 
and  the  little  one  had  not  come.  I  had  five  children  with  me.  There 
were  the  five  children,  my  servant  woman,  and  myself. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  party  at  your  house  that  night,  a  children's 
party? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  children  attended  it  ? — A.  Between  36  and  40 
children. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  shooting  commenced,  how  long  before  that  was 
it  that  this  children's  party  had  broken  up  ? — A.  I  should  judge  about 
a  quarter  of.  an  hour.  I  think  about  that  time ;  perhaps  not  quite ; 
not  more. 

,Q.  Had  you  gone  to  bed  when  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  fully  dressed,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  like  I  am 
right  here  at  this  table,  waiting  to  get  things  ready  for  the  night — 
I  had  that  little  boy  to  get  things  ready — and  had  sent  the  servant 
girl  out  for  some  hot  water,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table 
]ust  like  I  am  here,  just  like  this. 

Q.  In  which  room  of  the  building? — A.  In  the  middle  room  of  the 
three  back  rooms  which  I  have  told  you  of,  which  was  the  dining 
room. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Cowen,  will  you  take  your  own  time,  and  without 
any  special  questions,  just  state  to  us  m  your  own  way  what  you 
heard  there  of  the  shooting,  and  what  occurred? — A.  I  was,  as  I  told 
you,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  like  this,  and  some  of  my  chil- 
dren, the  girls,  were  in  the  little  room  back  of  me,  and  my  boy  was 
in  the  room  ahead  of  me.  The  dining  room  was  small — the  rooms 
are  small — and  I  had  told  my  eldest  daughter,  I  said,  "  Gertrude,  do 
not  go  to  bed ;  I  do  not  feel  well.  Stay  up  with  me.  Somehow  I  am 
nervous;  "  and  she  said  to  me,  "  I  will  not  go  to  sleep,  mamma;  I  am 
just  lying  here,  and  when  the  girl  comes  in  with  the  water  I  will  get 
up  and  help  you."  Just  then  she  came  and  stood  alongside  of  the 
table,  and  she  was  partly  undressed,  and  the  servant  girl  came  in, 
just  about  that  distance  [indicating],  right  like  there,  with  a  little 
.  pitcher  of  hot  water,  when  we  heard  the  very  first  shots.  Well,  at 
the  very  instant  the  little  children,  of  course,  ran  to  me,  you  know, 
and  they  said,  "  Fire,  mamma,  fire."  They  all  thought  it  was  fire. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  sound  of  army  guns,  because  I  have  lived 
there  twenty  years  of  my  married  life,  and  I  am  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  sound,  especially  during  the  Spanish  war  that  they  would 
have  these  sham  battles,  you  know.  Nothing  could  fool  us  or  make 
us  not  know  that  it  was  the  army  guns.  You  could  not  but  know  that 
they  were.  The  sounds  were  loud,  you  know;  and  then  in  the  empty 
garrison,  you  know,  we  had  heard  the  first  shot,  and  then  one,  two. 
three,  four,  five  shots,  you  know,  and  in  the  meantime  the  littl(>  one-; 
all  Mthered  around  me,  and  I  said,  "Children,  it  is  the  soldiers;  " 
but  1  thought  that  the  soldiers  and  the  policemen  had  gotten  into  a 
clash,  you  know.  We  never  had  had  any  trouble  with  anybody.  I 
thought  that  they  would  go  right  on  and  we  would  be  left  behind, 
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never  for  a  moment  believing  that  there  would  be  any  trouble.  And 
with  this  the  shooting  kept  on,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  shots  again, 
you  know,  and  it  kept  on  coming  closer,  and  I  jumped  up  and  I 
went  to  the  hall  door,  and  I  said  to  the  servant,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Louis  is 
not  at  home !  " 

Q.  That  is  your  husband  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  lie  was  always  at  home, 
he  was  a  great  home  body  and  he  was  always  at  home  in  the  evenings, 
but  he  had  gone  out  to  get  me  a  lunch.  It  was  late,  and  I  was  not 
well,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  get  you  something,  and  I  will  be  back  in  a 
minute."  So  I  went  to  the  front  door  and  I  kept  on  looking  for  Mr. 
Cowen,  you  know,  and  this  servant  girl  said  to  me,  she  says, '"  Madam, 
it  is  best  that  he  does  not  come,  because  he  would  never  get  here 
alive."  In  the  meantime  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  completely 
thrown  open,  blinds  and  windows  and  doors  and  everything,  and  I 
was  inexperienced,  I  didn't  blow  out  my  light,  I  didn't  know  that 
they  would  give  me  any  more  trouble,  I  never  thought  of  anything, 
and  the  shooting  kept  on  coming  closer  and  closer,  and  the  children 
all  the  time  stood  gathered  by  me,  and  when  I  heard  that  they  were 
right  on  us,  I  said,  "  Children,  get  under  the  bed ;  "  they  followed  me 
into  the  bedroom,  and  I  said,  "  Get  under  the  bed,  and  pray  God  to 
s  ave  your  lives.  If  we  are  alive  to-morrow  we  will  all  go  and  thank 
God  in  church."  They  got  under  the  bed — I  could  teU  them  what 
to  do,  but  we  were  all  smiply  paralyzed,  you  know — excepting  me  and 
my  boy.  My  boy  threw  himself  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  bed, 
and  I  crouched  down  as  close  as  I  could,  and  a^in  I  would  raise  up. 
and  then  again  the  shooting  began.  We  stood  it  because  we  were  too 
frightened  to  be  frightened,  if  there  is  such  an  expression.  We  were 
just  paralyzed.  We  heard  one  shot,  and  then  it  seemed  that  we  just 
waited  to  see  if  the  next  shot  would  strike  us.  It  did  not,  but  the 
next  one  might.  It  was  horrible.  Every  now  and  then  the  girl 
would  call  to  the  little  ones,  you  know,  to  see  if  they  had  teen 
killed — ^just  easy,  you  know.  They  were  under  the  bed,  and  no  one 
made  a  sound,  no  one  cried  or  whimpered  or  anything.  This  poor 
girl,  you  know,  still  thought  it  was  a  fire. 

Q.  That  is  your  little  Mexican  servant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  as 
good  a  girl  as  you  ever  saw.  She  tried  to  protect  us.  When  she 
saw  that  the  shooting  was  right  on  us — the  kitchen  was  open,  and 
that  helped  to  throw  a  light  out  into  the  yard.  The  dinuig  room 
is  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  lamp  in  there  it  was  sufficient  to  light 
the  three  back  rooms,  you  see.  She  went  to  the  window,  and  she 
was  there  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  right  at  the  alley — the  fence.  My 
alley  fence  is  no  farther  than 

Q.  What  did  she  say  when  she  saw  the  soldiers? — ^A.  She  still 
watched,  she  stayed  there,  when  she  saw  them  put  a  gun  over  the 
fence  and  blow  out  this  lamp  on  the  table.  She  was  only  that  far, 
not  3  feet,  from  it  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  when  the  shot  blew  it  out? — A.  Yes,  sir.  She  dropped 
down  then  on  the  floor,  and  she  couldn't  close  the  windows  any  more, 
but  she  crouched  and  crept  over  until  she  got  in  my  room.  She  was 
the  only  one  that  could  see.  She  was  the  only  one  that  had  seen. 
We  had  the  experience,  but  she  had  seen;  and  she  panted  and  panted, 
she  was  so  frightened.  After  a  while,  when  the  shooting  stopped— 
in  the  meantime  I  started  to  get  up,  and  my  boy  said :  "Mama,  get 
down;  they  are  coming  this  way,"  and  as  he  pulled  me  down  I  lelt 
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something  that  went  right  over  my  head,  right  on  my  neck,  back 
here  [indicating],  that  went  right  over  me,  and  we  think  that  is 
the  shot  that  broke  my  mirror.  Then  when  the  shooting  stopped, 
directly  on  us,  we  straightened  up,  the  servant  girl  did,  and  I  got  up, 
and  we  went  and  called  to  Mrs.  Leahy,  the  lady  that  lives  across 
the  street,  and  I  said  that  we  were  alone,  and  she  said :  "  Has  your 
husband  come  back?  "  I  said,  "  No;  and  we  are  just  frightened  to 
death.  We  are  nearly  killed  over  here,"  and  she  says:  ^ Shall  we 
come  over  for  you?"  I  said,  "Yes;  I  wish  you  would."  So  she 
and  Mr.  Elkins,  and  Mr.  Parks,  who  is  dead  now,  and  her  sister, 
came  over,  and  my  two  little  ones  were  almost  naked,  they  were 
barefooted,  and  we  went  across  the  street  in  the  mud;  it  had  been 
raining;  I  wholly  dressed;  I  hadn't  even  begun  to  think  of  going  to 
bed.  I  picked  up  the  baby's  things  that  I  wanted  for  him,  and 
we  left  the  house  completely  open,  and  just  ran  over.  Then  Mr. 
Cowen  came,  after  that,  and'l  suppose  I  don't  have  to'  tell  you  any- 
thing about  him;  he  will  tell  you  his  side.  At  any  rate,  when  he 
was  able  to  get  home  to  us,  he  came,  and  I  told  him  what  happened, 
and  I  said:  "I  forgot  the  baby's  condensed  milk  and  left  it  over 
home;  would  you  mind  going  for  it?"  He  said:  "Certainly  not," 
and  he  took  a  lamp,  and  this  Mexican  girl  said :  "  I  will  go  with  you, 
Mr.  Louis." 

Q.  That  is  your  ilexican  servant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  has  been  with 
us  twelve  years.  She  said:  "I  will  go  with  you,  Mr.  Louis,"  and 
they  started  over,  and  when  they  came  back  he  said :  "  Well,  did 
you  think  that  that  looking-glass  was  all  that  was  broken  over  there?" 
lie  says:  "  You  haven't  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  over  home. 
AA'ould  you  like  to  go  over  and  see  ?  "  In  the  irieantime  we  were 
upstairs,  and  saw  the  patrol  go  back  into  the  post,  and  we  knew 
that  there  were  no  more  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  we  went  over,  and 
we  saw  the  saddest  sight  you  ever  want  to  see;  my  looking-glass 
all  shattered  up — the  glass  is  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick — and 
eveirthing  all  broken,  and  the  splinters  all  over  the  house.  You 
would  think,  "  Where  could  all  those  splinters  come  from."  All 
over  the  beds,  large  long  splinters.  It  was  awful.  The  beds  hadn't 
been  touched,  you  know ;  the  children  had  simply  thrown  themselves 
on  the  bed;  and  everything  was  the  saddest  sight  you  would  want 
to  see.  The  ne.xt  morning  I  think  everybody  in  the  whole  town 
was  there,  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  river:  it  was  people  just 
thronging  in  to  see  our  house.  Ladies  were  simply  crying.  I  was 
turned  into  marble;  I  don't  think  I  had  any  feeling  leit.  They 
came  in  just  to  see  the  sight.  And  think  of  the  wonderful  providen- 
tial escape  that  we  had.  It  was  a  miracle.  It  was  the  providence 
of  God;  because  I  don't  know  why  I  selected  that  place  to  put  my 
children  in. 

Q.  What  place? — ^A.  Under  the  bed.  That  was  the  only  place  they 
could  have  been  safe.  Any  place  else  they  would  have  been  killed. 
We  were  alone.  If  Mr.  Cowen  had  been  home  we  would  all  have  been 
killed,  probably,  because  he  would  not  have  crept  under  the  bed ;  and 
the  shots  would  come  into  one  room,  and  go  right  into  another  and 
then  into  another,  and  if  they  missed  us  in  one  room,  they  would  catch 
us  in  the  next,  or  in  the  next.  But  I  being  alone,  we  simply  got  under 
there  and  made  no  noise,  and  did  not  move. 
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Q.  How  many  shots  were  there  that  went  into  your  house? — A.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  went  in.  There  are  twenty-three  bullet  holes 
in  the  house,  that  you  can  count,  in  the  different  rooms. 

Q.  About  how  high  from  the  ground  did  those  shots  go  into  jrour 
house? — A.  About  mat  high;  3  to  4  feet  [indicating].  There  is  a 
window  in  the  end  room,  you  know,  and  the  blind  is  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  blind,  and  in  a  little  place  about  this  big  [indicatinp;  | 

Q.  About  6  or  8  inches? — A.  Not  more  than  6,  I  should  think; 
there  are  five  or  four  different  shots,  you  know.  You  can  see  the 
different  shots,  where  they  were  shot  without  moving.  Then  on  the 
other  side  of  the  window  again;  so  that  of  course  they  came  in  at 
that  height.    Bi^t  they  went  out  higher  as  they  went  out. 

Q.  That  shooting  you  heard  first,  you  say,  was  as  you  have  located 
it  at  the  fort? — ^A.  Oh,  without  doubt. 

Q.  And  then  it  came  towards  your  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  on 
it;  right,  right  on  it. 

Q.  Your  noupe  is  in  the  first  block  from  the  fort,  is  it? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Mexican  girl  tell  you  who  it  was  that  was  doing  the 
shooting  when  she  came  in  so  frightened? — A.  Well,  she  didn't  tell 
me — of  course  she  told  me,  but  I  didn't  have  to  be  told.  I  knew  who 
it  was. 

Q.  Wiat  did  she  say? — A.  She  said:  "Madnm,  I  believe  it  is  the 
day  of  judgment;  the  soldiers  are  going  to  kill  us."  Oh,  she  spoke 
about  the  soldiers.  Oh,  she  didn't  have  to  tell  me,  or  anyone  have  to 
tell  me. 

Q.  What  did  she  say?— A.  She  said:  "It  is  the  day  of  judgment. 
I  believe  it  is  the  day  of  judgment."  She  could  say  it,  because  she 
had  just  escaped,  within  3  feet.  She  saw  tlicm,  and  the  fright  of 
the  poor  girl  was  something  fearful.  I  didn't  need  any  telling, 
though. 

Q.  Now.  Mrs.  Cowen,  what  effect  did  this  have  upon  the  women 
folks  of  Brownsville  afterwords,  about  going  out? — A.  I  will  tell 
you ;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  a  great  home  body,  I  am  always 
at  home;  and  it  has  affected  me,  I  think,  more  than  anybody.  In 
fact,  no  one  has  had  the  experience  I  have  had.  I  have  been  out  of 
my  house  twice  in  four  mouths.  When  nighttime  comes  I  just  can 
not  go  out.  I  try  my  best,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  to  go  in  the 
vard  to  get  something;  but  if  I  go  to  the  window  next  to  the  alley 
1  just  shiver,  and  close  my  eyes  and  shiver.  I  say:  " Children,  there 
is  no  danger,"  and  then  the  little  ones  say:  "\Vhy  are  you  afraid, 
mamma?  ^Vhy  do  you  tell  us  not  to  be  afraid  if  vou  are  afraid?" 
They  never  hear  a  door  slam  but  they  shiver.  I  tell  you,  I  weighed 
142  pounds  before  that 

Q.  Yes;  it  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  of  course.  Speaking  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  from  the  floor,  at  which  those  bullets  passed 
through,  the  floor  of  your  house  was  about  even  with  the  porch? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  you  go  up  about  three  steps. 

Q,  Three  short  steps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  It  is  not  on  the  level  of  the  street,  but  a  little  bit  higher! — 
A.  A  little  bit  higher;  not  on  the  level  of  the  street.    And  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  you  just  go  up  one  step. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  From  the  place  where  these  bullets  hit  your  house,  then,  if  any 
of  you  had  been  standing  up  you  would  have  been  certain  to  have 
beeifi  hit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  even  the  smaller  ones  would  have  been ;  even 
the  smaller  ones. 

Q.  That  shooting  that  you  heard  first  you  located  at  the  post? — 
A.  At  the  post,  without  a  doubt;  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Not  only  the  sound  of  the  guns,  the  reports,  but  everything — every- 
thing. We  never  stopped  to  wonder  what  it  was.  We  knew  imme- 
diately it  was  at  the  post.  We  knew  it  was  the  army  guns.  There 
wasn't  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Q.  This  shooting  came  up  the  alley  to  your  house  ? — A.  It  kept  on 
coming  nearer.  They  kept  on  firing,  and  I  kept  on  wondering  where 
was  Bi&.  Ck)wen,  and  walking  back  and  forth,  you  know,  and  the  chil- 
dren right  with  me — right  with  me,  you  know — all  except  the  girl 
that  looked  to  see  where  the  fii'e  was. 

Q.  Did  the  firing,  after  it  left  your  house,  go  uptown? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  went  uptown.  I  know  it  went  uptown,  oecause  that  is  where 
they  killed  the  bartender.  But  I  was  too  frightened  to  know  what 
happened  to  anybody  else.  I  knew  what  I  had  gone  through,  and  E 
do.i  t  have  anything  to  say  about  anyone  else  or  what  happened 
anywhere  else  but  right  at  my  own  home.  I  was  too  frightened  to 
thmk  of  anything.  My  doors  were  all  open.  If  they  had  just 
wished  to  turn  the  knob  and  walk  in,  the  doors  were  open,  and  the 
windows  and  everything  were  open.  We  had  a  large  Rochester  lamp 
in  the  middle  of  the  three  rooms,  and  that  was  blown  out ;  by  the  guns, 
I  suppose.    I  didn't  put  it  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  shells  that  were  picked  up? — A.  A  good 
many.  Major  Blocksom  has  one  that  came  out  of  our  house.  It  was 
that  large,  and  had  a  star  at  one  corner  of  it.  And  another  was 
taken  out  by  the  order  of  the  mayor.  It  went  through  three  walls 
and  stuck  in  a  beam.  It  struck  a  nail  or  something  and  stayed  in 
that.  And  pieces  of  shells — pieces  of  steel  jackets^were  also  given 
up  to  the  parties  that  came  down  there.  And  then  in  (he  chiffonier, 
also.  That  bullet  that  went  in  the  side  window  and  blew  out  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  it  came  and  struck  the  wall.  The  room  is  not  any 
wider  than  from  that  fireplace  to  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  About  10  or  12  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  narrow  room.  It 
went  into  the  wall  like  that  [indicating],  went  into  the  next  room, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  walnut  chiflonier  m  there,  and  it  made  «,  hole 
about  that  big  [indicating].  It  first  struck  the  glass  window,  and 
then  it  went  through  the  wall  with  an  opening  just  about  this  size 
[indicating],  and  then  went  into  that  wall;  and  then  tliere  is  another 
opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  all  splintered,  and  the  paper  all 
broken  up ;  and  it  went  into  the  chiffonier  and  broke  up  a  lot  of  things 
that  were  in  the  chiffonier.  We  had  just  come  from  San  Antonio; 
had  been  away  three  months,  and  had  been  home  but  twelve  days,  and 
it  went  into  a  drawer  of  that  chiffonier  and  lodged,  and  broke  up 
everything  that  was  in  it. 
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By  Senator  AVabneb  : 
Q.  Mrs.  Cowen,  among  the  people  of  Brownsville,  in  talking  of  this 
shooting  up  of  the  town,  waa  it  the  opinion  of  all,  or  not,  that  the 
soldiers  did  the  shooting  ? — ^A.  It  was  the  universal — ^not  opinion,  but 
belief. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  What  grudge  did  you  think  they  had  at  your  particular  house, 
Mrs.  Cowen? — A.  None  at  all;  none  whatsoever.  We  have  lived 
there  all  my  married  life.  There  are  no  children  better  known  by 
the  soldiers  than  mine,  because  their  father  is  a  great  hunter,  and  he 
used  to  take  them  fishing  in  the  lake  at  the  post,  and  they  used  to  go 
by  themselves.  I  had  four  girls  that  used  to  go  there,  sometimes  with 
their  papa  and  sometimes  alone,  and  they  had  been  told  if  any  of 
the  soldiers  were  there  occupying  the  wharf — ^we  always  used  to  go 
back  of  Mr.  Leckie's  quarters — ^just  quietly  to  go  and  take  another 
place;  but  it  was  never  necessary,  because  the  soldiers  would  move 
away  and  give  the  place  to  the  cnildren.  They  never  insulted  my 
children  or  said  anything  at  all.  Personally  there  was  nothing; 
only,  I  will  tell  you.  We  go  to  bed  very  late  every  night ;  I  think  we 
keep  later  hours  than  anyhody  else  around  there.  If  they  had  any 
grudge  against  the  town — we  had  just  come  home,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  from  San  Antonio.  My  husband  is  not  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  any  official,  so  that  he  had  no  trouble  with  them,  and  of 
coui*se  if  they  had  a  grudge  or  any  cause  to' shoot  up  the  town,  if  they 
did  up  one  family  it  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  my  house  afforded 
the  best  target.  There  was  no  other  house  that  could  have  afforded 
the  target  that  ours  did;  but  as  for  ourselves,  they  had  nothing 
against  us;  it  was  not  against  us. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Lieutenant  Leckie.  Do  you  remember  when  he 
was  down  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  down  not  very 
long  before  we  left.  He  was  down  on  a  second  investigation.  We 
know  him.    We  knew  all  the  army  people  very  well. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Leckie  at  that  time  say  anything  about  who  it 
was  that  did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  Of  course  he  did. 
When  I  made  this  same  remark  to  Mr.  Leckie  that  I  made  to  you, 
about  it  not  being  because  it  was  us,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  the 
Browns  or  the  Smiths,  he  said, "  Mrs.  Cowen,  I  guess  they  were  worked 
up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  just  came  and  did  the  shooting,"  to  that 
effect.  Then  when  he  was  locating  the  shooting,  he  was  around  by 
the  alley.  He  stood  by  the  gate  that  is  there  and  he  said,  "  I  guess 
that  they  stood  in  this  position."  He  stood  by  the  gate  and  just  put 
his  hands  to  show  how  the  gun  must  have  been  leveled  for  it  to  go 
through  that  window  and  fire  into  the  dining  room. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  express  any  doubt  to  you,  from  his  investigation, 
that  it  was  the  colored  soldiers  that  did  the  shooting? — A.  ^o,  sir; 
he  never  did.  The  first  time  he  went  down  he  did  not  come  in(»  the 
house.  I  teU  you  it  has  gotten  so  that  I  am  tired  of  it.  If  any  ex- 
cursionists come  to  Brownsville,  our  house  is  the  place  they  come  to 
the  first  thing,  and  some  of  them  do  not  even  knock  at  the  door,  but 
just  coolly  walk  in ;  and  I  did  not  let  anyone  in,  any  more.  Captain 
Hay  was  at  our  house  to  see  the  house,  and  I  did  not  let  him  in,  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  convenient,  and  we  are  simply  tired  of  it. 
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Q.  The  last  time  that  he  was  there  did  Lieutenant  Leckie  come  into 

J  four  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did.  Not  once,  but  several  times.  He 
coked  in  a  good  many  times,  locating  the  bullets,  and  he  was  there  so 
much  that  he  said,  "Mrs.  Cowen,  here  I  am  again,  here  I  am  again," 
and  came  in. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q,  You  were  naturally  very  much  excited  that  night? — ^A.  Oh,  I 
don't  know  how  I  ever  lived  through  it,  because  I  am  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament,  and  I  can  not  understand  where  I  got  the  courage  nor  the 
self-possession  nor  the  presence  of  mind  that  I  had  that  night.  I 
might  have  gone  into  hysterics.  The  children  say  that  I  started  to 
cry.  They  tell  me  that  I  asked  for  some  water;  and  I  tried  to  con- 
trol myself,  you  know,  for  the  sake  of  the  children;  but  we  just  had 
the  resignation  of  death,  and  that  was  because  we  never  thought  we 
would  ever  live  through  it,  or  at  least  that  some  of  us  would  be 
killed,  if  not  all  of  us. 

Q.  You  have  been  verjr  much  excited  whenever  this  matter  has 
been  brought  to  your  mind  ever  since,  haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  .sir. 
WTien  I  speak  of  it,  it  seems  like  I  could  not  breathe,  like  it  would 
choke  me.  The  following  day  we  left  for  Jagou's  ranch,  which  is  3 
miles  from  town,  because  we  had  promised,  and  we  looked  like  people 
that  were  leaving  our  country  for  good  and  forever.  The  roads  were 
horrible,  you  know,  and  we  had  to  stop  at  church,  as  we  had  prom- 
ised, and  pray  in  church.  Then  we  left  for  the  country,  and  when  we 
got  there  the  following  day  I  just  felt  like  I  was  unjointed.  I  could 
not  walk. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Cowen,  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off  from  saying 
anything  at  all,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  questions  and  get  answers  to 
them,  and  make  your  answers  as  concise  as  you  can  and  be  satisfactory 
to  yourself ;  that  is  all.  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  whether  you  have 
not  yourself  been  very  much  excited? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Every  time  that  this  is  brought  to  your  attention? — ^A.  Of 
course;  yes. 

Q.  Since  that  time  ? — ^A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  You  feel  that  way  now,  don't  you  ? — A.  Very  much  so,  and  after 
dark  I  can  not  go  out.    I  will  not  leave  the  house. 

Q.  I  wiU  come  to  that  directly.  You  spoke  .about  leaving  there 
the  vei^  next  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  some  ranch.  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? — ^A.  Ja- 
gou's ranch. 

Q.  How  far  away  ? — A.  It  is  3  or  4  miles  from  town. 

Q,  You  said  the  roads  were  very  muddy,  I  understood  you? — A. 
Very  horrible  roads  that  we  had  to  go  through. 

Q.  Hard  traveling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  it  been  raining  heavily  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  waters 
were  all  overrun,  and  the  roads  were  horrible. 

Q.  It  had  been  raining  almost  continuously  for  some  time  before 
the  night  when  this  shooting  occurred,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  a  night  that  was  ? — ^A.  Well,  I 
will  tell  you.  I  was  sickj  and  I  did  not  go  in  the  parlor  or  anywhere 
near  the*  children  that  night,  excepting  when  the  time  came  for  re- 
freshment; I  served  them  the  cream. 
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Q.  No;  I  ask  you  what  kind  of  a  night  was  it! — A^  I  was  sick  and 
never  went  out  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  look? — A.  I  did  not  look.  I  ran  across  the  street 
when  we  went  over  there,  but  I  had  not  been  out. 

Q.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  know  what  kind  of  a  night 
it  was,  and  if  so,  what  it  was.  Now,  you  had  been  in  San  Antonio 
how  long? — A.  I  had  left  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  July  and  had 
just  been  home  twelve  days. 

Q.  Were  you  away  with  your  entire  family,  or  lust  yourself 
away? — A.  I  had  a  boy  working  in  San  Antonio,  and  ne  was  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and  I  had  gone  to  nurse  him. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  your  family  had  remained  ? — A.  I  had  this  one 
child  that  I  have  here  by  me  now,  and  my  youngest  daughter  with 
me,  and  my  husband. 

Q.  Your  husband  was  with  you  ? — A.,  Back  and  forth  at  times. 

Q.  Back  and  forth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  13th  of  July?— A.  That  I  left. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  San  Antonio  with  you  when  you  went  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  when  my  little  boy  grew  so  sick  that  I  had  to  have  him 
with  us. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  About  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date? — A.  Well,  it  was  before  the  4th, 
perhaps  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Before  the  4th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  the  incident.  It 
was  before  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  went  there  the  13th  of  July — ^was 
it  June? — ^A.  It  must  have  been  the  13th  of  June. 

Q.  And  not  the  13th  of  July?— A.  No;  of  June. 

Q.  Your  husband  did  not  go  there  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  sent  for  him,  and  he  came  up  about  the  1st  of  July, 
some  time  before  the  4th  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.    He  was  there  for  the  4th. 

Q.  He  was  there  for  the  4th  with  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  there  with  you  ? — A.  He  stayed  about 
ten  days,  perhaps  more,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  until  the  boy  was  a  little 
out  of  danger.    He  could  carry  him  about  for  me. 

Q.  Then  he  returned  to  Brownsville  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  remained  there,  did  he,  until  you  returned? — ^A.  Until  I 
returned. 

Q.  He  did  not  come  to  San  Antonio  but  once  ? — ^A.  Only  once. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  back  in  Brownsville,  we  will  say,  by  the  20th  of 
Julv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about. 

Q,.  And  remained  there  until  the  shooting  affray  occurred? — 
A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  ordinarily  at  home  with  you  and  the  family  at 
night  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  not  a  man  that  goes  out.  He  is  always  at 
home. 

Q.  That  was  his  habit,  to  be  at  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his 
habit. 

Q.  But  it  was  also  your  habit  to  be  up  rather  late  at  night? — 
A.  Always. 

Q.  How  late  do  you  mean  to  have  us  infer? — A.  Until  about  12 
o'clock ;  between  half  past  11  and  12. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  you  to  be  up  until  12  o'clock 
on  this  night? — ^A.  No,  sir.   We  have  ^eea  up  since  at  that  hour. 
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Q.  This  night,  however,  jonr  husband  was  not  at  home  with  you, 
as  I  understand? — ^A.  No,  sir.  You  see  when  the  children  came  in, 
our  supper  was  interrupted,  and  he  sat  playing  with  the  children  in 
the  parior. 

Q.  "Wait  until  I  understand  that. — A.  It  was  a  surprise  party,  and 
when  the  children  came  in  our  supper  was  interrupted,  the  little 
ones  all  got  up  and  no  one  finished  supper. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there — ^you  were  at  supper  with  your 
f  anally  at  the  usual  hour  ? — A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  ? — A.  Between  half  past  7  and  8. 

Q.  And  suddenly  these  children  appeared  on  the  scene? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  knew  they  were  coming. 

Q.  You  knew? — A.  I  knew  they  were  coming. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  a  surprise  party  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  to  the  rest? — A.  It  was  to  surprise  one  member  of  my 
family— one  little  girl — ^but  the  others  knew  it. 

Q.  The  others  knew  they  were  coming? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  was  a  surprise  party  where  you  were  in  a  measure  pre- 
pared for  their  coming? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q-  They  got  there,  then,  about  half  past  7  or  8  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  remained  until  half  past  11? — A.  Until  taps. 

Q.  Until  taps?— A.  Yes,  sh-. 

Q.  ^Vhat  hour? — A.  Probably  11;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Then  they  dispersed  and  went  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  your  husband  leave  the  house? — A.  Why,  he 
stayed  until  about  half  past  10,  I  should  judge,  and  he  came  in  and 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  think  I  have  done  my  duty  entertaining  those  kids." 
He  was  playing  with  the  younger  ones,  and  it  was  very  warm,  and  he 
said.  "  Let  somebody  else  take  their  share  now,  I  am  going  uptown, 
and  I  will  bring  you  back  some  beer  and  some  lunch." 

Q.  Bring  you  back  some  beer  and  some  lunch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  which 
he  did.  He  had  a  sandwich  in  his  shirt  bosom,  and  he  had  a  bottle  of 
beer  in  his  pocket  when  he  got  home. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  get  around  to  that  after  a  while,  if  you  will  just 
let  me.  Now,  you  got  back  there  about  what  time  from  San  An- 
tonio?— A.  On  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  August? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  The  colored  troops  were  already  there  at  that  time,  were  they? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  and  while  in  San  Antonio  some  one  remarked  to  me, 
"Just  think,  Mrs.  Cowon,  the  colored  troops  have  arrived  in  Browns- 
ville." I  said.  "  I  don't  care ;  they  are  just  as  good  as  the  whites.  We 
have  had  colored  troops  before,  and  they  have  behaved  just  as  v.ell  as 
anyone." 

Q.  You  had  no  objection  to  them? — .\.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 
We  had  Captain  Day,  now  Major  Day,  with  the  Ninth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  had  always  found  them  kind  and  well  behaved,  and  void 
of  giving  offense? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  had 
nothing  to  say  against  them. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  founa  these  troops  particularly  so,  didn't  vou? — 
A.  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  the  colored  troops  there,  t  never 
saw  them. 

Q.  About  these  troops  that  were  there  at  this  time? — A.  They 
never  bothered  us. 
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Q.  In  SO  far  as  you  observed  them  at  all,  they  were  orderly  and 
well  behaved,  were  they  not  ? — A.  They  never  bothered  our  family  or 
passed  our  house  in  any  way  that  we  could  complain  of. 

Q.  And  whenever  your  children  appeared  in  the  fort  they  treated 
them  kindly  ?»-.-A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Q.  And  when  the  children  went  fishing,  as  they  frequently  did, 
the  soldiers  got  up  and  gave  them  their  places,  so  they  could  fish  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  They  fished  in  the  dry  lagoon  back  of  the  officers'  quarters? — 
A.  Right  back  of  Mr.  Ijcckie's  houses 

Q.  Mr.  Ijeckies  house.  We  do  not  know  any  house  by  that 
name. — A.  Lieutenant  Leckie's.  It  is  the  last  one  towards  the  lagoon, 
except  a  very  small  house  that  Mr.  Matlock  lived  in. 

Q.  The  last  one  towards  the  Rio  Grande  River? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  building  here  [referring  to  the  map]  ? — 
A.  That  must  be  it.    There  was  a  very  small  house  there 

Q.  Beyond  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  went  in  the  gate  and  passed  around  in  front  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  on  the  right A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  on  up  here  [indicating  on  the  map],  that  was  Lieu- 
tenant Leckie's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  passed  on  in  the  rear  of  that  to  the  dry  lagoon? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  sometimes  they  would  go  back  of  Captain  Jlacklin's. 

Q.  That  was  the  next  house  to  it,  was  it  not? — A.  I  never  went 
much  in  the  post. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  in  this  neighborhood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  there. 

Q.  They  would  go  in  there  to  fish? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  water  at  that  time  in  the  lagoon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  then  a  dry  lagoon  ? — A.  It  never  is. 

Q.  It  had  been  raining  a  great  deal  that  season  and  it  was  pretty 
well  filled  with  water,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Captain  Macklin 
would  go  himself  and  sit  there  with  the  children. 

Q.  And  the  colored  soldiers  themselves  helped  the  children,  didn't 
they? — A.  They  offered  them  bait,  so  the  children  told  me. 

Q.  They  got  bait  for  them? — A.  No;  they  might  not  have  got  it, 
but  when  they  were  fishing  there  and  the  children  would  arrive  and 
thev  would  leave  there  they  would  offer  the  bait  to  them. 

Q.  Gave  your  children  bait  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  children  had  only  pleasant  relations  and  experiences 
so  far  as  the  soldiers  were  concerned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  soldiers  did  not  mistreat  them  in  any  way  at  any 
time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  did  they  not.  in 
helping  the  children  fish? — A.  Well,  you  know  they  were  alone,  and 
they  might  have  said  something  out  of  the  way  to  the  children  if 
they  wanted  to. 

Q.  But  they  never  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  never  did. 

Q.  Your  children  always  spoke  kindly  to  the  soldiers  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
No  children  frequented  the  post  like  my  children. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  a  complete  surprise  to  you  that  when  the  soldiers 
woidd  break  out  and  shoot  up  the  town  they  would  start  in  and  shoot 
your  house  up  worse  than  anybody's  else? — A.  I  had  no  idea; 
never ■ 

Q.  That  was  a  complete  surprise  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  let  us  find  out  just  how  they  shot  into  your  house.  As  I 
understand  you,  your  house  is  on  Fourteenth  street  and  also  on  the 
alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  This  black  spot  marked  "  No.  2  "  on  the  map  indicates  your 
house — is  supposecf  to  represent  your  house.  Your  house  fronte  on 
Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  front  of  it  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  gate  right  in  the  middle,  right  opposite  the  front 
door  of  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  front  door  is  in  the  middle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  porch  in  front,  isn't  there? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  door  enters  into  a  large  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  sort  of  reception  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  three  rooms  in  the  front,  as  I  understand  you; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  room  into  which  that 
door  enters  from  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  out  towards  the  alley  and  one  over  towards  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  going  on  through,  you  come  back  into  the  dining 
room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  front  door  and  the 
reception  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  a  small  room  on  each  end  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  table  standing  in  the  dining  room  and  you  were 
sitting  by  that  table  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just 
at  the  head  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  head  of  it.  One  end  of  that  table  was  towards 
Elizabeth  street  and  the  other  end  towards  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  Rochester  lamp  on  it? — A.  No;  a  student 
lamp. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  Rochester  lamp. — A.  No;  the 
Rocliester  lamp  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.  The  Rochester  lamp  stood  in  the  hallway? — A.  The  Rochester 
lamp  was  hanging  in  this  hallway. 

Q.  Hanging  in  this  hallway,  this  center  room  into  which  you 
entered  from  m  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  lamp  that  the  concussion  of  the  bullets  put 
out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  lamp  was  also  extinguished  that  was  on  the  dining-room 
table? — A.  That  was  broken. 

Q.  The  bullet  hit  that,  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  broke  the  chimney. 

Q.  A  bullet  hit  that,  did  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  those  bullets  that  entered  your  house  fired 
from,  apparently? — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  that  without  a  doubt 
they  meant  murder  while  they  were  at  it,  because  there  were  no  shots 
fired  into  that  room  [indicating]  at  all,  none  whatever.  They  were 
fired  into  the  one  that  was  more  exposed,  this  little  back  room. 

Q.  The  shots,  then,  were  all  fired,  really,  into  this  little  back 
room  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  went  ranging  right  through  these  other  rear 
rooms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  window,  is  there  not,  looking  out  onto  the  alley  from 
that  little  room  at  the  back? — ^A.  Yes.  My  son  was  sitting  on  a 
chair  right  by  that  window. 
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Q.  Before  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  Just  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired. 

Q.  Did  not  some  bullets  pass  in  the  window  ? — A.  Four  of  them. 

Q.  Ail  the  bullets  went  in  through  that  room,  did  they  not,  in  the 
rear? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  bullets  went  in  the  front  part  of  your  house ;  none  were  fired 
into  your  house  from  the  Fourteenth  street  side? — A.  They  must 
have.  The  shot  that  broke  the  looking-glass,  we  think,  came  through 
the  window  from  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Where  was  that  looking-glass  stationed  ? — A.  The  room  is  cata- 
cornering,  like  that. 

Q.  I  can  not  tell  from  that.  Here  is  the  alley  and  here  is  Elizabeth 
street. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  my  room,  then,  right  there. 

Q.  This  is  your  bedroom,  next  to  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  catacornering,  in  that  little  corner,  was  the  wardrobe. 

Q.  That  is,  the  back  of  the  wardrobe? — A.  The  wardrobe  was  not 
catacornering,  but  the  bed  was  catacornering. 

Q.  Your  fed  stood  where? — A.  Catacornering  right  in  there. 

Q.  Right  across  the  corner  of  the  room — that  is,  in  the  end  of  your 
house  towards  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Facing  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  And  the  corner  you  point  to  is  the  one  next  to  Fourteenth  street 
Here  is  Fourteenth  street,  and  you  point  to  the  corner  there.  Did 
your  bed  stand  in  the  corner  next  to  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  My  bed 
stood  catacornering  like,  fronting  on  Fourteenth  street,  and  that  is  the 
bed  I  put  the  children  under. 

Q.  You  put  them  under  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  you  can  tell,  there  is  no  bullet  hole  entering  that 
room  from  Fourteenth  street,  is  there? — A.  There  is  none  through 
the  front  of  the  building,  but  the  blinds  were  open  and  the  bullets 
must  have  come  in. 

Q.  The  blinds  were  open  and  the  window  was  open? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  blinds  were  turned. 

Q.  And  the  window  was  up? — A.  The  glass  was  up. 

Q.  Did  that  bullet  enter  the  window  and  go  clear  across  that 
room? — A.  Through  the  chiffonier. 

Q.  ^Miere  was  the  chiffonier? — A.  The  chiffonier  was  out  in  the 
hall. 

Q.  Did  the  bullet  go  into  your  room,  then,  at  all? — A.  No;  it  went 
in  through  the  little  dining  room  into  the  hall. 

Q.  It  went  through  the  dming  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  getting  mixed  up,  now.  The  dining  room  is  in  the  rear? — 
A.  That  shot  that  went  into  the  chiffonier  was  the  one  that  extin- 
guished the  lamp,  and  the  same  shot  went  through  the  hall  and  went 
through  the  chiffonier  in  the  hall. 

Q.  The  same  bullet  put  out  the  lamp  that  hung  in  the  hall? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  to  sav  on  the  table,  the  student  lamp. 

Q.  In  the  hall? — A.  No;  in  the  dining  room. 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  the  shot  that  struck  the  lamp  which  stood 
out  in  the  dining  room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  went  on  through  the 
other  room  and  lodged  in  the  chiffonier. 

Q.  If  it  came  through  the  dining  room  into  the  front  part  of  the 
house,  it  must  have  been  fired  from  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  fired  from  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  No; 
it  was  fired  from. the  rear. 
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Q.  Just  where  was  this  chiflfonier  standing?  I  have  got  the  bed 
located  now. — ^A.  In  the  hall. 

Q.  It  stood  out  in  the  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  bedroom  was  concerned,  there  is  no  buUet  mark 
in  that  at  all? — A.  None,  excepting  on  the  doorsill  of  the  door  com- 
ing into  my  room  from  the  back  part  of  the  house.  Everything  was 
from  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  Everything  came  in  from  the  back  part  of  the  house? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  those  bullets  that  came  in  from  the  alley  went  clear 
through  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  clear  through. 

Q.  Went  through  the  outside  wall,  and  those  partition  walls? — 
A-  Y«s,  sir;  some  of  them  went  up  into  the  roof,  you  know ;  struck  up. 

Q.  Ranged  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  went  through;  because  you  can  see 
the  stv. 

Q.  They  went  in  all  kinds  of  directions  ?-t- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  After  they  got  into  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  now,  of  any  mark  at  all  of  a  bullet  in  the 
front  part  of  this  house,  except  only  the  bullet  that  struck  the  chif- 
fonier?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  bullet,  you  think,  that  put  the  lamp  out 
that  was  on  the  student  table  in  the  dining  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Came  in  from  the  rear? — ^A.  Came  m  from  the  rear.  If  you 
were  at  home,  this  little  child  that  is  with  me  could  tell  you.  He  is 
frightened  to  death  of  a  firecracker. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  I  will  just  excuse  this  witness. 

The  Witness.  I  think  if  I  live  a  thousand  years,  if  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  live  that  long,  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  forget  one  item 
about  that. 

testhcont  of  amasa  maktinsz. 

(The  testimony  of  this  witness  was  taken  through  the  interpreter.) 

Ahada  Martinez,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  In  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  was  bom  and  raised 
there. 

Q-  Have  you  been  living  with  Mr.  Cowen  for  some  years? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  twelve  years. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Cowen  home  on  the  night  of  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town  of  Brownsville? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  children's  party  there  that  night,  was  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  your  own  way  now  what  you  heard  and  saw.  State  it 
fully. — A.  I  was  coming  from  the  kitchen  with  a  little  jar  of  wann 
water,  and  as  I  reached  the  door  I  heard  the  shooting  begin.  I  heard 
the  shooting  coming  from  the  barracks,  and  Mrs.  Cowen  told  me  to 
put  the  jar  down  on  the  table.  I  went  into  another  room  and  closed 
the  door  and  stayed  there  for  some  time,  while  the  shooting  took 
place.  I  was  in  the  room  there  closing  a  shutter  at  the  window,  and 
stood  there  for  some  time. '  While  there  I  saw  them  coming,  five  in 
front  and  five  behind,  and  then  I  turned  around  as  the  first  shot 
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entered  the  house,  coming  through  the  window,  over  a  table  in  the 
dining  room.  One  of  the  shots  went  over  my  head,  and  over  a  ward- 
robe. I  allowed  myself  to  drop  down.  Then  I  crawled  the"  best  way 
I  could  into  Mrs.  CJowen's  room.  Then  I  sat  down  there.  Mrs.  Cowen 
told  me  to  sit  down  and  not  to  move  or  go  anywhere.  Then  I  heard 
some  voices  talking  and  I  went  to  the  door  of  tne  passageway.  It  was 
Mrs.  Leahy  and  a  gentleman  with  her.  They  were  at  a  window. 
Then  I  informed  the  lady  of  the  house  about  it,  telling  her  that  Mrs. 
Leahy  had  asked  whether  they  wished  to  go  over  to  her  house.  Then 
Mrs.  Leahy  came  over  for  us.  Then  we  went  over  to  Mrs.  Leahy's 
and  passed  the  night  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  again  to  the  house  after  that  that  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  1  o'clock. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  back  then? — ^A.  To  get  the  baby's  diapers  and 
the  nipple  of  the  nursing  bottle. 

Q.  When  you  saw  those  men  coming  as  you  say,  five  in  advance 
and  five  back,  could  you  tell  whether  or  not  they  were  soldiers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  that  they  were  soldiers. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  soldiers? — A.  Because  as  T 
closed  the  window  in  the  alley  I  could  see  them  coming,  and  I  could 
plainly  see  that  they  were  soldiers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  soldiers  are  usually  dressed — ^the  sol- 
diers' uniform? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  men  dressed  the  same  as  the  soldiers  as  you  had  seen 
there,  the  other  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed? — A.  In  yellow;  that  yellow  imiform. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  blouses  or  coats? — A.  Those  coats  which 
they  all  use. 

Q.  Did  they  have  the  yellow  khaki  coats  outside  of  their  shirts,  or 
were  any  of  them  in  their  shirtsleeves? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
blouses. 

Q.  Every  one  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  have  on  belts? — ^^A.  I  could  see  them  from  the 
waist  up,  at  the  window. 

Q.  Could  you  see  whether  they  had  belts  on  or  not  ? — ^A.  The  thing 
around  their  waists ;  yes. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  distinctly? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  leggings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  could  see  how  they  were  dressed  from  their  heads  down 
to  their  :feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  these  soldiers  when  you  went  to  the  window  to  dose 
it,  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  much  firing,  about  how  many  shots  had  been 
fired  up  to  that  time? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  shots  there 
were,  because  they  went  tra,  tra,  tra,  tra,  one  after  each  other,  and  it 
was  impoasible  to  say.  _      » 

Q.  Didn't  you  run  to  close  the  window  almost  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  began 

Q.  And  you  went  at  once  to  close  the  window  as  soon  as  it  began  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  at  that  time  you  saw  those  soldiers  coming  up  the  alley  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Scott.  How  close  was  she  to  them  ? 

By  Senator  Foraker; 

Q.  I  will  get  to  that  directly.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing 
commenced? — A.  I  was  in  the  little  room,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
close  the  window. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  little  ro6m  next  to  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
next  to  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  dose  the  window? — ^A.  I  closed  it  and  j^etired  imme- 
diately. 

Q.  Were  you  closing  the  window  or  closing  the  shutters  of  the 
window? — A.  The  shutters  of  the  window. 

Q.  Was  the  window  raised  when  you  went  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
glass  sash  was  up  and  open. 

Q.  And  the  shutters  were  thrown  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  reach  out  and  get  hold  of  the  shutters? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
this  way  [illustrating]. 

Q.  And  before  you  brought  them  together  you  let -go  and  ran 
ar.ay,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  go  to  the  window  again? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^ATiatever  you  saw,  then,  you  saw  then  in  just  that  moment  j'ou 
were  at  the  window  trying  to  bring  the  shutters  together? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  .was  before  any  shot  was  fired  into  your  house? — 
A.  Just  as  I  turned  around  the  firing  began. 

Q.  The  firing  commenced  at  your  hou.«e  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  no  shots  had  been  fired  into  your  house  when  you  went  to 
the  window  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q-^Did  you  see  that  those  were  black  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  How  black  did  they  seem  to  be? — A.  They  were  black.    I  ssrw 
them  well. 

Q.  Were  they  any  blacker  than  a  good  many  of  the  Mexicans  are 
who  live  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Much  blacker  than  any  of  the  Mexicans? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  they  black  men  or  simply  mulatto  men? — A.  Negroes. 
Q.  You  are  not  mistaken  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  them. 
Q.  Were  they  any  blacker  than  the  policeman,  Padron? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

TESTIMOITT  OP  LOXnS  B.   COWEN. 

Jjojjjs  R.  CowEN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Foraker.  Shall  I  proceed  with  this  witness? 
Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full,  Mr.  Cowen,  so  we  may  have  it 
in  the  record. — A.  My  name  is  Louis  Rutland  Cowen. 
Q.  You  spell  your  first  name  L-o-u-i-s? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  Doc  402, 60-1,  pt  6 BO 
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Q.  Please  speak  out  distinctly,  because  we  are  some  distance  from 
you,  and  it  is  difficult  to  hear  at  this  end  of  the  table.  How  old  are 
you,  Mr.  Cowen  ? — A.  I  am  44  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  was  forn  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  And  have  lived  there  all  your  life? — A.  I  have,  except  when 
I  have  been  north,  being  educated. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated! — A.  In  New  York  and  in  Bards- 
town,  Ky.  , 

Q.  Where? — A.  Bardstowiu  Nelson  County. 

Q.  Bardstown,  Ky.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  New  York  City?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  institution  in  New  York  City  were  you  educated? — 
A.  I  said  New  York  City.    I  meant  to  say  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Q.  Well,  at  what  institution  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  were  you  edu- 
cated?— A.  Hoboken  Academy. 

Q.  Hoboken  Academy;  and  in  Bardstown,  at  what  institution? — 
A.  St.  Joseph's  College. 

Q.  Are  you  graduated  at  either  of  those  two  institutions? — ^A.  I 
graduated  in  Kentucky. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  New  York — ^Hoboken? — A.  I  do  not 
quite  remember ;  I  think  nearly  two  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  at  Bardstown? — ^A.  I  was  in  Bards- 
town at  college  one  session — one  year.    I  stayed  longer  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  graduated  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  institution— St.  Joseph's  College? — 
A.  St.  Joseph's  College. 

Q.  In  a  classical  course? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  course? — A.  The  commercial  course. 

Q.  The  same  course  you  pursued  at  Hoboken? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  course  did  you  pursue  at  Hoboken? — A.  I  studied  the 
scientific  course. 

Q.  Did  you  graduate  in  the  scientific  course? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  graduate  at  Bardstown? — A.  1881. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  in  New  York  or  Hoboken  immediately  pre- 
ceding that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  been  home  for  a  year;  come  back  on 
account  of  my  health. 

Q.  You  health  was  not  good.  Then  after  you  graduated,  did  you 
engage  in  business? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q,  What  kind  of  business? — A.  I  went  into  the  emplojrment  of 
Blumberg  &  Raphael. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  were  they  engaged  in? — ^A.  Dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  them? — ^A.  I  went  in  as  assist- 
ant bookkeeper. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  them? — A.  About  thirteen 
years. 

Q.  And  then  after  that  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  Then  after  that  I 
traveled  on  the  road. 

Q.  That  brought  you  down  to  what  time? — ^A.  About  four  years 
ago. 

Q.  You  were  graduated  in  1881? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  then  immediately  into  the  employment  of  Blum- 
berg &  Raphael? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  remained  with  them  thirteen  years? — A.  About  thirteen 
years. 

Q.  And  quit  them,  then,  in  1894? — A.  About  that  time,  sir;  I  can't 
remember. 

Q.  Then  you  went  immediately  on  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  was  about  four  years 
ago? — ^A.  It  was  four  or  five  years  ago  that  I  quit  the  road,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  correct  your  answer, 
which  should  be  corrected. — ^A.  I  think  between  iovac  and  five  years 
ago  I  quit  the  road. 

Q.  If  you  went  on  the  road  immediately  after  you  qujt  Blumberg  & 
Eaphael,  in  1894,  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal  longer  than  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  he  quit  the  road 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Oh,  you  quit  the  road  four  or  five  years  ago  ? — ^A.  I  quit  travel- 
ing as  a  drummer  then. 

Q.  You  continued  on  the  road  until  four  or  five  years  ago? — 
A  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  were  you  traveling? — A.  I  traveled  for  the  A.  B. 
Frank  Company,  of  San  Antonio. 

Q.  \Miat  Dusmess  were  they  engaged  in  ? — A.  Both  dry  goods  and 
a  grocery  department.    I  belonged  to  the  dry  goods  department. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  travel  ? — A.  I  traveled  from  San  Antonio  to 
Laredo  and  from  Laredo  to  Brownsville,  Tex. — that  is,  zigzagging 
the  Rio  Grande,  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  visiting  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Mexico  a  part  of  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  quit  that  business  four  or  five  years  ago.  Then  what 
did  you  become  employed  at? — A.  I  have  been  with  the  New  York 
Life  nearly  three  years,  sir. 

Q.  You  represent  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  you  are 
their  Brownsville  agent? — ^A.  I  am  at  Brownsville,  yes,  sir.  They 
have  no  local  agent. 

Q.  There  is  no  local  agent  there,  is  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  an  office  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  maintain  ahy  office  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  happen  to  get  somebody  to  make  an  application  for 
insurance,  they  receive  it  from  you  ? — A.  I  send  in  applications  from 
wherever  I  get  them.    I  travel  on  both  sides. 

Q-  How  many  applications  have  you  sent  them? — A.  I  could  not 
tell,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  represented  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  in 
any  way  as  an  appointed  agent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hold  a  commission  from  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where — ^at  Brownsville? — ^A.  At  Brownsville. 

Q.  Authorizing  you  to  represent  them  and  solicit  insurance? — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  I  want  to  know.  Then  you  have  represented 
them  for  a  period  of  about  three  years  ?— A.  It  will  be  three  years  this 
July? 
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Q.  You  are  still  representing  them,  are  you? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  position  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  deputy  clerk  of  the  court"? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  "VVTien  was  that? — A.  I^ast  year,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  hold  that  position? — ^A.  About  a 
year. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  upon  the  duties  of  that  position,  and  when 
did  you  quit  that  position  ? — A.  I  quit  the  position  last  February. 

Q.  February  of  this  year.  1907  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  took  that  position  at  what  time? — A.  At  the  Septem- 
ber term  of  court  prior  to  that.    It  was  the  year  before  that. 

Q.  Septenlbei',  1906?— A.  September,  1906. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  this  shooting  affray  occurred  in  Brownsville 
you  were  not  holding  that  position  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  holding  it  since  ? — A.  I  held  it  up  to  last  Febru- 
ary, sir. 

Q.  Up  to  February  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  not  to  continue  in  that  position  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  absent  at  San  Antonio,  sir.  I  went  over  to  the  court-martial, 
and  that  was  in  the  month  of  February,  and  I  was  kept  over  there 
during  court  time,  and  I  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  they  appointed 
another  deputy. 

Q.  Appointed  another  man  to  take  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  in  connection  with  your  duties,  of  any 
kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1906  ? — ^A.  I  was  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there  ?  How  long  had  it  been  since  you 
had  been  away  from  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  generally  go  to  San  Antonio 
every  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Had  you  been  to  San  Antonio  shortly  before  this  time? — A.  I 
had  been  there  in  June  or  July. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  you  happened  to  go  there? — ^A.  I  went 
on  business  connected  with  the  insurance  company,  sir. 

Q.  Business  connected  with  the  insurance  company.  Were  you  up 
there  soliciting  some  policies? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  report  to  the 
company;  no,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  went  there  for.  I  can  tell 
you  now.  My  boy  was  sick  with  typhoid  fever  in  July  a  year  ago,  and 
I  was  telegraphed  to  go  there  and  see  him. 

Q.  Mrs.  Cowen  telegraphed  j'ou  and  you  went  up  to  San  An- 
tonio? Now,  can  you  tell  us  at  what  time  you  returned  from  San 
Antonio  to  Brownsville? — A.  I  returned,  I  think,  about  the  1st  of 
August. 

Q.  This  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  was  in  barracks  there  when 
you  returned,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  got  back  before  they  came? — A.  I  got  back  before  the  1st 
of  August. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? — A.  Just  a  few  days,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  back  earlier  than  the  20th  of  July,  were  you  not? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  you  were  at  San  Antonio  ? — ^A.  I  was 
over  two  weeks  at  San  Antonio. 
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Q.  You  were  there  before  the  4th  of  July,  were  you  not,  and  spent 
the  Fourth  there,  didn't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  was  on  the  road 
on  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  back,  anyhow,  before  the  colored  troops  came 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  they  came  on  the  26th  of  July. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  date  were  you  back  at  Brownsville? — 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  four  or  five  days.. 

Q.  So  you  think  you  were  back  as  early  as  the  22d  or  23d,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  in  July? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  about  the  soldiers  coming  before  they 
arrived  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? — ^A.  I  heard  them  say  the  colored 
troops  were  coming. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  express  any  dislike  of  that  fact? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  anybody  express  themselves — simply 
might  have  said  that  they  -would  rather  have  the  white  people  there. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  ever  heard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  anything  in  opposition  to  their  coming? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  opposition  at  all  to  their  coming  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  prejudice  against  the  negro? — A.  Not  at  all.  I 
thought  the  negro  troops  would  be  much  better  than  the  whites. 

Q.  Yon  thought  that  they  would  be  better  than  the  white  troops, 
and  you  had  no  trouble  and  no  prejudice  against  them  before  they 
came,  on  account  of  their  color? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  any  trouble  after  they  came  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  a  word  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  criticisms  of  their  coming,  I  mean  prior  to  the  shooting  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  they  came,  so  far  as  you  know,  they  behaved  well, 
didn't  they  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  so  far  as  you  yourself  had  to  do  with  them. 
There  were  some  instances  I  will  ask  you  about  presently. — ^A.  No; 
they  never  did  me  anything. 

Q.  Did  not  do  you  any  harm  ? — A.  Not  a  bit 

Q.  And  you  did  not  do  them  any  harm  ? — ^A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  do  your  family  any  harm  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  family  did  not  do  them  any  harm  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Your  children  went  fishing  in  the  dry  lagoon  over  back  of  the 
officers'  quarters  in  the  reservation,  didn't  theyl — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
went  with  them  several  times. 

Q.  And  you  were  always  treated  nicely  by  the  soldiers  ? — ^A.  They 
did  not  say  anything  to  me,  or  do  anything. 

Q.  They  treated  flie  children  nicely,  dimi't  they? — ^A.  All  I  saw, 
they  did. 

Q.  Gave  them  their  places  to  fish  at? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Furnished  them  with  bait  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  everything  was  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  you  could 
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imagine,  so  far  as  your  relations  with  them  were  concerned? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  never  said  anything  or  molested  us. 

Q.  Never  in  the  slightest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why,  if  they  did  this  shooting, 
thev  sliould  shoot  into  your  house  more  than  they  did  into  any 
body  else's  house,  as  though  they  had  a  special  spite  at  you  ? — A.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  nave  shot  into  my  house  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  why  they  should  have  singled  out  your  house 
and  shot  into  it,  have  you  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 

Q.  That  fact  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  you,  was  it  not? — 
A.  It  was  not  a  surprise  to  me. 

Q.  'Why  was  it  not  a  surprise  to  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  been  notified 
that  the  negroes  would  shoot  up  the  town  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  had  been  notified  by  whom  and  when? — ^A.  By  a  negro 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Henry. 

Q.  "VVilliam  Henry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  testified  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  I  be- 
lieve he  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  tell  you  and  where  did  he  tell  you  ? — A.  He 
met  me  on  the  street,  and  he  said, "  Mr.  Louis,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." I  said, "  "Wliat  is  it,  Billy  ?"  and  he  said,  "  You  had  better  be 
prepared,  I  don't  know  that  you  can  do  anything,  but  they  say — the 
ncCToes  say — ^that  they  will  shoot  up  the  town  after  pay  day." 

Q.  After  pay  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  when  was  it  he  told  you  this? — ^A.  About  a  week  prior 
to  the  shooting. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  give  us  the  day  of  the  month? — ^A.  Seven  days 
before  the  13th.  I  will  not  say  it  was  just  seven  days,  I  said  about  a 
week. 

Q.  You  said  about  a  week,  and  I  asked  you  if  you  could  give  us  the 
day  of  the  month  that  it  happened. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  say 
it  was  about  a  week. 

Q.  Well,  about  the  6th,  then,  we  are  to  understand,  of  August? — 
A.  It  might  have  been  the  7th  and  might  have  been  the  8th,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  it  as  nearly  as  I  can.  He  told  you  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  he  said. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.  I  may  have 
said  "  I  don't  believe  it."    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  say  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  saying 
a  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  tell  anybody  that  the  town  was  going  to  be 
shot  lip? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  this  man  Henry  have  to  do  with  the  soldiers,  that  he 
should  have  heard  that  they  were  going  to  shoot  up  the  town? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  soldiers.  He  used  to  be 
an  old  servant  in  our  house. 

Q.  He  bad  lived  with  you  as  a  domestic  servant  in  the  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  in  my  father's  house  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  he 
met  me  and  he  told  me  that;  mentioned  that  the  negroes  would  shoot 
up  the  town  after  pay  day. 

Q.  After  pay  day  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Didyoumakeany  preparation  then? — ^A.  Not  at  the  time.  The 
day  of  the  shooting  it  occurred  to  me  then  that  it  was  past  pay  day, 
and  I  bought  some  cartridges. 

Q.  You  did  what  ? — A.  I  bought  some  cartridges. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  those  cartridges? — ^A.  I  bought  them  from 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jagou,  who  had  been  in  business,  and  he  had 
all  the  stuff  closed  away  in  his  warehouse. 

Q.  What  kind  of  busmess  had  Jagou  been  in  ? — ^A.  Arms  and  am- 
munition, wholesale  and  retail  gi'oceriesj,  and  wines  and  liquors. 

Q.  Wines  and  liquors.  Where  was  his  place  of  business  ? — ^A.  His 
place  of  business  was  where  the  Ruby  Saloon  is  now. 

Q.  AVhere  the  Ruby  Saloon  is ;  and  where  did  you  get  this  ammu- 
nition?— ^A.  I  got  it  at  his  residence.  He  has  a  warehouse  at  his 
residence. 

Q.  ^Miere  was  his  residence? — A.  His  residence  is  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  streets. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is,  in  a  warehouse  you  say  he  has? — ^A.  In  the  warehouse 
in  the  back  of  his  yard. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  went  to  the  warehouse  in  the  back  of  his  residence? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  residence  is  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
streets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  fronts  on  Washington  street,  does  it  not? — ^A,  No,  sir;  the 
warehouse  does  not. 

Q.  I  mean  the  residence. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  residence. 

Q.  And  the  warehouse  fronts  on  this  alley? — ^A.  The  warehouse 
fronts  on  the  alley. 

"Q.  And  that  is  the  aUey  that  passes  in  front  of  your  house? — 
A.  The  same  alley. 

Q.  Up  which  these  men  went  who  constituted  this  shooting 
party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  went  right  in  front  of  that  warehouse,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  About  how  many  rounds  of  cartridges  did  you  get? — ^A.  I 
bought  40  rounds. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammimition  was  that? — ^A.  .45-75. 

Q,  .45  and  75? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  .45-75  Winchester. 

Q.  .45-75 — that  is,  .45  caliber  and  76  grains  of  powder? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  stating  it  accurately  or  are  you  simply  guess- 
ing?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  simply  stating  that  the  gun  was  a  .46-75 
SVmchester,  bottle-necked  cartridge. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  ammunition  you  got? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  Winchester  is  it  that  shoots  such  a  large  caliber 
ns  that? — ^A.  It  is  a  Winchester,  model  of  1876,  sporting  rifle. 

Q.  Were  those  steel- jacketed  bullets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  lead  bullets,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  weight  of  those  buUets? — A.  I  can  not  tell 
you,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  they  round  bullets? — ^A.  They  are  round,  and  the  noae  is 
flat. 

Q.  The  nose  is  flat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  simply  a  round  bullet — ^the  whole  bullet  spherical? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  long  bullet,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  long  bullet. 

Q.  But  with  a  rounded  nose? — A.  Kounded  and  flat  at  the  end; 
the  top  is  cut  off. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  It  is  a  bottled-necked  cartridge,  and  it  drops 
down,  but  it  is  flat  at  the  end,  just  like  this  lead  pencil  is. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  cartridge  you  got,  and  you  got  40  of 
them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  gun,  of  course,  for  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  that  gun? — ^A.  I  had  had  that  gun 
probably  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  You  are  a  hunter,  are  you  not — ^hunt  a  good  deal? — ^A.  I  do; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  use  sporting  rifles  a  good  deal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  go  hunting  frSjuently? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  use  a  rifle  when  you  go  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  use? — ^A.  A  shotgun. 

Q.  You  generally  hunt  with  a  shotgim — ^what  kind  of  game  do 
you  hunt? — A.  I  hunt  ducks, 

Q.  On  the  Rio  Grande? — A.  No,  sir;  I  hunt  ducks  in  the  ponds 
that  overflow  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

Q.  They  overflow  from  there.  You  gee  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  that  country  and  we  have  got  to  ask  you  a  gi'eat  many  ques- 
tions.— A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  answ^er  them. 

Q.  These  things  may  seem  simple  to  you,  but  we  want  to  get  the 
information.  Round  about  Brownsville  is  where  you  hunt  ducks  in 
those  ponds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  a  shotgun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  But  you  do  have  this  rifle? — A.  I  have  this  rifle. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  rifle  in  your  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  other  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Any  carbine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  sort  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  shotgun  ? — A.  I  had  my  shotgun. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  shotgun  is  that? — ^A.  I  had  a  Winchester  pump 
gun,  we  call  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  gun  that  you  work  just  as  you  do  any  army  gun,  is 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  ? — A.  You  draw  a  lever  back  to  throw  in  the  shell 
and  extract  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  this  gun  here  does.  You  do  not  draw  it  back 
like  that?  You  draw  it  underneath? — ^A.  There  is  a  lever  works 
underneath.    The  magazine  is  in  here  [illustrating]. 

Q.  The  magazine  is  underneath  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  is  a  lever 
underneath  that  you  work  with  your  left  hand. 

Q.  Work  it  underneath? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  gun  you  have? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  shotgun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  as  to  your  rifle,  how  does  that  work  ? — ^A.  The  rifle  works 
with  a  lever. 

Q.  In  the  same  way,  underneath,  or  like  this  one? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  not  like  that.  .It  has  a  lever  underneath. 

Q.  It  is  underneath  where  it  works,  instead  of  on  top  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  call  a  .45-75? — A.  A  .45-75. 

Q.  That  means  .45  caliber  and  75  grains  of  powder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  Is  that  this  new  smokeless  powder? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  black  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  report  does  that  gun  make? — A.  Well,  they  call 
it  a  cannon. 

Q.  It  has  a  pretty  loud  report,  hasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sirj  very  loud. 

Q.  And  might  be  mistaken  for  a  .45  Colt  revolver,  might  it  not? — 
A  I  think  it  is  much  louder  than  a  .45  Colt. 

Q.  Are  not  those  practically  the  same  in  general  character,  the 
report  of  a  .45  revolver  and  a  .45  rifle? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  bullets  of  the  .45  Colt 
revolver  and  the  .45  Springfield  that  you  speak  of?  What  is  the 
difference? — A.  I  did  not  say  Springfield.    I  said  a  .45  Winchester. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  meant  Winchester. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can 
tell  the  difference  of  the  bullets. 

Q..  I  mean  can  you  describe  it  without  having  the  bullets  before 
you? — A.  Well,  one  is  a  larger  bullet.  The  .45-75  is  a  much  larger 
bullet  than  the  .45  pistol  bullet. 

Q.  It  is  not  larger  in  oaliber,  is  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Does  not  .45  mean  caliber  in  both  cases? — A.  Well,  it  does  some- 
times. Mr.  Foraker.    It  does  not  always  mean  it. 

Q.  It  does  not  always  mean  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  except  in  the  length  of  the  bullet? — 
A.  You  mean  between  the  .45  Colt  pistol  and  the  .45-75  that  I  use  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  bullet  is  a  much  bigger  bullet — a  much  heavier 
bullet.    It  has  more  lead. 

Q.  Its  size  is  larger  because  it  is  longer,  is  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
you.    I  think  so. 

Q.  If  .45  means  caliber  in  both  cases,  then  necessarily  they  would 
both  be  of  the  same  diameter,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Not  in  all  cases, 
sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  hole  does  that  bullet  that  you  fire  out  of  your 
.45-75  make  in  a  wooden  obstruction  when  it  hits  it  ? — ^A.  It  makes  a 
big  hole  in  it. 

Q.  Makes  a  pretty  good-sized  hole? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  tell  that  hole  readilv,  could  you  not,  from  the  small 
.30  caliber  high-power  bullet,  couldn't  you  ? — A.  Surely,  sir. 

Q.  The  small  .30  caliber  high-power  bullet  goes  right  in,  leaving 
only  a  small  hole  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  I  have  seen. 

0.  And  this  bullet  that  you  fire  out  of  your  gun  makes  a  much 
larger  hole? — A.  Makes  a  big  hole. 

Q.  You  could  tell  just  by  looking  at  the  hole  from  the  outside 
whether  it  is  one  or  the  other,  couldn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  trouble? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  got  40  rounds  of  that  ammunition.    What  did  you  do 
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with  it? — ^A.  I  took  it  home,  and  I  believe  I  put  it  either  on  the  dining- 
room  table  or  on  the  table  in  the  sitting  room  or  hallway ;  I  don't  re- 
member what  I  did  with  them,  but  I  left  them  there. 

Q.  How  was  that  packed  up? — A.  Twenty  rounds  in  each  little 
package. 

Q.  You  had  two  packages  of  20  rounds  each  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  distribute  those  cartridges  out  of  those  packages  into 
any  belt  or  anything  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  getting  any  additional  ammuni- 
tion that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  why  you  wanted  that  ammunition? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  I  did ;  I  aon't  remember. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Jagou  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  did  not — I  don't  think 
I  told  him.  I  may  have  told  him,  but  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  I 
don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  satisfied  of  it 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mr.  Tillman's  saloon  that  afternoon  in  company 
with  some  other  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were,  you  at  Mr.  Crixell's  saloon  that  afternoon  ? — A..  I  may 
have  stopped  in  there  to  take  a  drink,  if  I  took  one ;  but  I  don't  think 
I  was  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  there  in  conference  that  afternoon  ? — 
A.  If  that  was  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  August,  I  was  not  uptown 
at  all  until  just  when  I  bought  the  cartridges. 

Q,  When  you  bought  the  cartridges  what  time  was  it  you  bought 
them? — A.  It  was  about  half  past  5  or  6  o'clock,  probably. 

Q.  What  prompted  you  to  go  and  get  those  cartridges? — Al  I  was 
told  there  might  be  a  raid,  and  I  wanted  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  That  was  a  week  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  likely  to  come  off  that  night? — A.  No, 
sir ;  except  that  they  said  they  would  shoot  up  the  town  after  pay  day, 
and  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  assaulted,  or  they  attempted 
to  assault  her,  and  this  night  when  I  went  uptown  I  thought  to  my- 
self, "  I  will  go  and  buy  my  shells." 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  ammunition  on  hand? — A.  I  must  have 
had  some  shotgun  shells. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  have  any  rifle  shells? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  bought  these  from  Jagou? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not 
have  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  this  Evans  matter  talked  about  that  afternoon  ? — 
A.  I  heard  it  spoken  of,  what  had  happened,  yes,  sir ;  I  heard  no  par- 
ticulars of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  of  that? — ^A.  I  was  at  Mr. 
Wreford's  office. 

Q.  Mr.  S.  P.  Wreford?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  his  office  in  the  Wells  Building,  or  the  King  Build- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  he  had  it  right  diagonally  across  from  the  Miller 
Hotel. 

O.  Right  across  Thirteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  real  estate  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

•The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  and  Pettus. 

TESTIMONT  OF  LOTTIS  B.  COWEN— Contiiiu«d. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Mr.  Cowen,  I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  last  question  was  that 
T  asked  you  before  recess,  so  I  will  pass  to  another  subject  probably. 
Will  you  tell  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  your  whereabouts  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  August? — A.  On  Slon- 
day  ?  I  generally  leave  home  about  9  o'clock,  and  business  calls  me, 
of  course,  all  around  town,  particularly  on  Elizabeth  street  and 
around  the  hotel,  and  I  came  home  about  half  past  11.  I  usually 
come  home  to  take  lunch.  I  remember  taking  lunch  that  day,  and 
deeping.  I  generally  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon.  Thei-e  is  nothing 
doing  at  that  time  of  the  day. 

Q,  You  never  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon? — A.  I  always  take  a 
nap  in  the  afternoon.  I  usually  stay  at  home.  I  woke  up  and  went 
uptown,  it  must  have  been  after  4.  I  walked  up  as  far  as  the  Miller 
Hotel  and  crossed  the  street  to  Mr.  Wreford's  office — that  is,  directly 
across  from  the  Miller  Hotel — and  talked  to  Mr.  Wreford,  a^d  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  what  had  happened  the  night  before.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  heard  something  at  home,  but  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  and  to  tell  me,  and  Mr.  Wreford  told  me  and  we  sat  there  talk- 
ing about  it;  and  after  a  little  while  I  saw  Doctor  Combe  and  Mr. 
Evans,  both  in  Doctor  Combe's  buggy,  going  down  towards  the 
reservation. 

Q.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  Evans  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
You  asked  me  to  tell  you  all  that  happened  that  day. 

Q-  That  is  what  you  and  Mr.  Wreford  were  talking  about? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  sat  there  a  while  and  then  walked  over  to  where  the 
buggy  was.  Doctor  Combe  had  stepped  into  Mr.  Yturria's  bank. 
I  left  before  Doctor  Combe  got  back.  I  do  not  remember  having 
done  anything  or  gone  any  place  in  particular — probably  walked 
up  the  street — until  I  saw  this  Mr.  Jagou,  and  it  must  have  been 
sibout  half  past  5  or  a  little  later,  and  I  said,  "  Mike,  have  you  got 
any  of  those  shells  for  this  gun  of  mine,"  because  this  was  an  old- 
fashioned  gun  and  it  was  hard  to  find  ammunition  for  it,  and  he  said, 
*'  Yes;  I  have  a  couple  of  boxes  that  I  will  let  you  have  for  a  dollar 
apiece."  I  said,  "AH  right;  I  want  it;  I  would  like  to  have  it  at 
home."  So  we  went  up  Elizabeth  street  and  turned  at  the  corner  and 
went  down  to  his  place  and  hunted  for  these  shells,  and  we  found 
them,  and  I  got  the  shells  and  I  took  them  home  and  I  do  not  know 
just  where  I  put  them.  My  wife  told  me  she  had  placed  them  on  the 
table.  We  had  a  little  children's  party  that  night.  The  children 
came  quite  early,  and  my  wife  was  not  feeling  well,  and  I  had  to 
entertain  the  cmldren — to  assist  in  entertaining  them^probably  up 
to  half  past  10.    I  then  told  my  wife  that  I  would  go  uptown  and 
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bring  her  a  sandwich — ^bring  home  a  couple  of  sandwiches  and  some 
beer. 

Q.  You  told  her,  or  did  she  ask  you  to  do  that? — ^A.  I  could  not 
remember. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  believe  she  asked  me,  now,  since  you  speak  of  it, 
"  If  you  are  going  uptown,  get  me  a  couple  of  sandwiches  and  a  bottle 
of  beer."  I  said  I  would,  and  I  walked  across  to  the  Leahy  Hotel, 
across  the  street,  and  stayed  there  for  an  hour  or  more  talking  to 
Mrs.  Leahy,  at  the  gate. 

Q.  It  was  about  half  past  10  when  you  left  home,  you  think  ? — 
A.  I  judge  that  was  the  hour,  Senator,  for  the  reason 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know. — A.  It  seems  to  me  I  stayed  over  an 
hour  at  Leahy's. 

Q.  You  stayed  over  an  hour  at  Mrs.  Leahy's  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right  across  Fourteenth  street  from  your  house. — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  walked  uptown  then  and  dropped  into  the  Chinese  res- 
taurant 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  That  is  across  the  street.  It  is  in  the 
same  building  that  Crixell's  saloon  is. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  is  adjoining. 

Q-  That  is  immediately  opposite  the  Rubv  Saloon  ? — A.  Just  oppo- 
site the  Ruby  Saloon.  I  went  in  there  and  said  to  the  man,  "  John, 
fix  me  up  a  couple  of  sandwiches  while  I  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  beer." 
He  said,  "All  right,  sir,"  and  I  walked  across  the  street  to  the  Weller 
Kaloon. 

Q.  The  Weller  ? — A.  Beyond  the  Ruby  Saloon.  I  went  over  there 
to  get  the  beer.  I  went  there  for  the  reason  that  my  wife  wanted 
Schlitz  beer,  and  nobody  else  Iveeps  it.  I  walked  in  there,  and  as  I 
walked  in  a  "man  by  the  name  of  I*orter  came  in  there,  a  railroad  man, 
and  he  said,  "  Let  us  go  back  in  there  and  eat  something,"  and  I 
said,  "  Well,  I  am  hungry  enough  to  eat  something,  I  ffuess,"  and 
we  walked  back  in  there  and  took  a  sandwich,  or  something  of  the 
kind ;  I  do  not  remember  just  what. 

Q.  Right  there,  let  me  get  the  location  of  that  saloon.  The  Ruby 
Saloon  and  Crixell's  saloon  are  opposite  each  other  on  Elizabeth 
street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Weller  saloon  is  on  the  same  side  of  Elizabeth  street 
that  the  Ruby  Saloon  is  on,  but  in  the  sauare  beyond? — A.  No,  sir; 
just  in  the  same  square,  50  feet  beyond,  farther  up. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  the  map.  This  building,  which  is  numbered  "  8  " 
on  the  map,  is,  I  suppose,  the  Ruby  Saloon,  fronting  on  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  between  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Weller's  saloon  is  nearer  to  Twelfth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  within  25  feet  of  the  corner. 

Q.  It  is  not  on  the  corner? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  within  25  feet  of  the  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  runs  back  to  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stopped  first  at  the  Chinese  restaurant? — ^A.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  show  you  how  I  came  out. 

Q.  Yes,  certainly. — A.  (Indicating  on  map.)  This  is  my  home. 
I  came  to  Mrs.  Leahy's  first. 

Q.  That  is,  you  came  right  across.  Leahy's  is  right  across  from 
your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  you  came  down  Fourteenth  street  to  Elizabeth? — 
A.  Across  diagonally,  this  way  [indicating] . 

Q.  You  went  first  to  Mrs.  Leahy's,  and  you  stayed  at  the  Leahy 
Hotel  vou  think  more  than  an  hour  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  are  pretty  sure  about  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  out  the  front  gate,  I  suppose? — A.  I  stayed  at 
the  front  gate. 

Q.  You  stayed  at  the  front  gate  an  hour? — A^  Yes,  sir;  talking  to 
Mrs.  Leahy. 

Q.  She  was  out  in  front,  and  you  stayed  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  what  time,  11  o'clock? — ^A.  Probably  half 
past  11. 

Q.  Then  from  there  you  went  up  to  what  place? — A,  To  this  place 
opposite  the  Ruby  Saloon  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  place  is  that  ? — A.  The  Chinese  restaurant. 

Q.  The  Chinese  restaurant.  That  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street,  and 
it  is  the  front  part  of  Crixell's  saloon,  is  it? — A.  Crixell's  saloon  is 
right  by  the  side  of  it. 

Q.  Right  by  the  side  of  it,  in  the  same  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  in ;  I  just  called  to 
him  at  the  door,  and  ordered  a  sandwich. 

Q.  You  ordered  one  sandwich  ? — ^A.  Two  sandwiches. 

Q.  Two  sandwiches. — A.  Then  I  walked  across  the  street  and 
walked  into  Weller's  saloon,  which  stands  within  25  feet  of  the 
corner. 

Q.  You  walked  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  something  to  eat  there? — ^A.  I  took  a  sandwich, 
or  something,  there ;  I  don't  remembsr  now  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  met  some  one  there  when  you  went  in  there? — A.  Mr. 
Philip  Porter. 

Q.  lie  is  employed  by  the  railroad  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  He  was  either  the  freight  cashier,  or — 
he  had  something  to  do  with  the  freight  cilice. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  if  you  would  not  take  something  to  eat? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  he  went  back  and  ate  something? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  order  a  meal? — A.  Ko,  sir;  we  just  took  a  sandwich — 
either  cold  ham  or  a  ham  sandwich^  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q.  And  you  ate  it  there? — A.  "ies,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  bar  or  a  table? — A.  No,  sir;  he  has  a  bench;  that  is,  a 
stand. 

Q.  A  what  ? — A.  A  counter,  and  I  ate  it  there. 

Q.  You  had  somell.ing  to  drink  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking  any  at  all  that  day,  that  afternoon  or 
evening? — A.  Not  any  more  than  usual,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  rather  indefinite.  Had  you  been  drinking  any  at 
all? — A.  I  suppose  I  had  taken  two  or  three  drinks  during  the  day. 

Q.  I  mean  after  j'ou  had  your  nap,  immediately  following  your 
luncheon,  you  did  not  take  any  drink  while  you  were  still  at  home? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  drink  while  you  were  talking  to  Mrs.  Leahy  at 
the  front  gate  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  drink  when  you  went  into  the  Chinese 
restaurant? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  take  any  drink  when  you  went  across  to  Weller's 
and  took  your  meal  with  Mr.  Porter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Jld.  Then  you  had  not  drank  anything  at  all  up  to  that  time? — 
A.  I  do  not  helieve  I  had  drank  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  took  this,  whatever  it  was  you  ate,  in  Weller's, 
you  went  where? — A.  I  came  through  the  restaurant  into  the  bar, 
and  I  said,  "  Give  me  a  bottle  of  beer." 

Q.  In  what  saloon  was  that? — A.  Weller's  saloon. 

Q.  Weller's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  get?— A.  One  bottle  of  Schlitz  beo" 

Q.  One  bottle  of  Schlitz  beer  ? — A.  Yas,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  Just  as  I  paid  for  the  beer  and  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  the  shooting  commenced. 

Q.  Ana  do  you  know  about  what  time  that  was? — ^A.  It  was  six 
minutes  of  12  by  Weller's  time. 

Q.  Six  minutes  of  12.  What  did  you  do  then,  when  the  shooting 
commenced? — ^A.  I  started  to  run  out,  and  then  I  changed  my  mind 
about  it. 

Q.  And  you  remained  in  Weller's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — ^A.  About  two  minutes,  I 
think. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  all  the  while? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was 
firing,  and  then  it  stopped. 

Q.  It  stopped? — A.  ^Vhen  I  came  out  of  Weller's  saloon  I  came 
down  towards  the  Ruby.    It  had  stopped  at  that  moment. 

Q,  Before  I  get  to  that  I  want  to  finish  with  this.  When  you 
heard  the  firing  you  started  to  go  out  of  Weller's  saloon,  but  then 
you  stopped  and  thought  you  would  remain  there ;  and  you  remained 
there,  as  I  understand  you,  about  two  minutes? — ^A.  About  two 
mirtutes. 

Q.  And  during  the  two  minutes  that  you  remained  there  the 
firing  stopped  ? — A.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  shooting. 

Q.  A  lull ;  and  then  you  went  out  on  the  street  and  started  towards 
the  Kuby  Saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  only  a  few  feet  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  a  few  feet 
away. 

Q.  About  how  far? — A.  It  is  50  feet  between  Weller's  and  the 
Ruby  Saloon. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  Fifty  feet. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  Ruby  Saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — A.  I  asked  for  a  pistol,  and  told 
them  that  I  wanted  to  go  home;  my  wife  and  children  were  at 
home,  and  I  wanted  to  go  home. 

Q.  Had  vou  thought  of  your  wife  and  children  when  the  shooting 
commenced,  while  you  were  at  Weller's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  then  about  going  home  immediately  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  asked  for  a  pistol.  When  did  you  ask  for  it? — ^A.  I 
asked  it  of  the  boy  that  was  killed,  Frank  Na'tus. 

Q.  Frank  Natus? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?— A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  but  one,  and 
that  was  on  him.    He  had  it  stuck  in  his  apron. 

Q.  He  had  one  on  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wahner.  Have  you  any  objection,  Senator,  right  there,  to 
asking  what  kind  of  a  pistol  that  was! 
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By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  pistol  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  a  small  nickel- 
plated  Smith  &  Wesson,  evidently  about  .32  or  .38  caliber, 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  pistol,  except  the  handle  of  it?— A.  I  saw  the 
pistol ;  yes,  sir.    I  saw  the  pistol  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  saw  it  after  the  shooting? — A.  And  I  saw  it  when  he  had 
it  on,  before  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  saw  the  body  after  he  was  kiUed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  pistol  still  on  the  body? — A.  Still  where  he 
had  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  pistol  was  taken  off  of  the  body? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  him  for  that  pistol,  and  he  could  not  give  you  one; 
and  what  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  I  did  not  ask  him  for  that  pistol,  sir. 

Q.  Not  that  pistol,  but  a  pistol,  and  he  did  not  give  you  one. 
What  did  you  do  then?— A.  I  said,  "  That  is  all  right." 

Q.  What  did  you  do?— A.  I  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  Ruby  Saloon,  and  there  is  a  flag  pole  there. 

Q.  What? — A.  There  is  a  flag  pole  there,  and  it  had  been  rain- 
ing, and  the  streets  were  a  little  muddy,  and  I  reached  for  that  pole, 
trying  to  throw  myself  over  there  [indicating],  and  I  glanced  up 
towards  the  post,  and  just  as  I  looked  up  I  stojjped,  and  I  saw  shoot- 
ing from  the  post. 

Q.  How  much  shooting  did  you  see? — A.  That  would  be  hard  to 
tell;  probably  seven  or  eight  shots,  probably  more. 

Q.  Where  did  they  seem  to  be  fired  from? — A.  They  were  fired 
from  the  first  quarters,  nearest  the  river. 

Q.  That  is,  the  barracks  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gate  as  you 
enter  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  you  enter  the  post. 

Q.  There  is  the  map.  You  will  notice  that  that  barracks  which 
you  describe  is  marked  with  the  letter  "  D,"  the  barracks  to  the  right 
of  the  gate  as  you  enter. — A.  That  gate  is  not  right;  sir. 

Q.  iftre  is  where  you  were,  down  by  the  Ruby" Saloon  [indicating 
on  mapj. — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here. 

Q.  Right  here  on  the  sidewalk,  in  front  of  the  saloon,  and  you 
looked  up  towards  the  fort? — A.  Here  is  the* place  that  I  saw  the 
shooting  [indicating]. 

Q.  Right  in  front  of  D  barracks.  You  saw  that  firing  from 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    This  gate  is  not  in  the  right  place. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  that? — A.  Because  standing  up  here 
I  can  see  these  quaiters  [indicating]. 

Q.  Is  there  a  building  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  that? — A.  A  little,  low,  frame 
building. 

Q.  Aoout  how  high  ? — ^A.  About  15  or  18  feet. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  buildings  on  that  block? — A.  No,  sir; 
down  here  there  is  [indicating], 

Q.  This  whole  block  is  covered  with  buildings,  is  it  not  [indica- 
ting] ? — A.  There  is  a  little  place  in  here,  and  a  negro  shanty  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  block  practically  covered? — A.  On  this  side; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  this  block  here,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets? — A.  That  is  all  covered. 
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Q.  On  the  side  towards  the  river? — A.  That  is  all  covered;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  buildings  are  they  ? — ^A.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
what  stands  here  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  Are  they  brick  buildings  or  frame  buildings  or  residences? — 
A.  They  are  brick  buildings ;  some  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  all  covered  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  are  those  buildings? — ^A.  I  suppose  some  are  85  feet 
high. 

Q.  If  you  stood  in  front  of  Tillman's  saloon  and  looked  down  to- 
wards the  garrison,  that  block  is  covered  with  houses,  and  the  bar- 
rack building  D  is  correctly  represented  on  the  map,  you  could 
not  have  seen  it  at  all,  could  you  ? — ^A.  If  it  was  correctly  represented ; 
but  it  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  not? — ^A.  I  can  see  through  there  [indicating].    That 

fate  is  wrong.  It  stands  straight  out  nere,  and  this  turns  around 
ere  [indicating  on. map]. 

Q.  You  think  that  D  barracks  ought  to  go  up  farther  towards 
where  <Jie  gate  is  marked? — ^A.  Yes;  you  can  stand  up  there  and 
see  it. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  did  look  down  there  and  you  saw  seven  or 
eight  shots? — A.  I  saw  about  that,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  for  certain. 

Q.  By  the  flash  of  the  gun? — A.  I  was  not  counting  them,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  what  you  told  us. — ^A.  About  seven  or  eight 
shots. 

Q.  Seven  or  eight  shots.  I  only  want  to  understand  you,  Mr. 
Cowen. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  only  the  flashes  ? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  who  was  doing  the  firing  from  that  dis- 
tance?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it? — ^A.  The  night  seemed  to  me 
dark — starlight  dark. 

Q.  Very  dark,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  raining? — A.  It  had  prior  to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  testified  that  it  was  a  very  dark  night? — ^A.  I 
testified  that  it  was  dark,  sir ;  very  dark,  but  a  starlight  night. 

Q.  Then  how  long  did  you  stand  there?  First,  I  will  ask  you  in 
what  direction  did  those  guns  seem  to  be  pointed  of  which  you  saw 
the  flashes? — A.  I  could  see  the  flashes  and  I  could  hear  the  bullets 
passing  by. 

Q.  They  came  right  over  you? — ^A.  They  came  by  me,  not  over  me. 

Q.  Were  they  coming  up  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  close  do  you  think  the  bullets  came  to  you? — ^A.  Close 
enough  not  to  sing. 

Q.  Not  to  do  what? — A.  Not  to  sing.  When  a  bullet  is  any  dis- 
tance from  you,  it  sings  out,  but  when  it  comes  close  to  you,  it  sounds 
like  that  [witness  imitating  hiss  of  bullet  and  snapping  his  fingers]. 

Q.  It  was  close  to  you.  It  did  not  sing,  and  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
sing  was  an  indication  that  it  was  close  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  bullets  were  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  there  long? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  1  crossed  the  street. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  into  the  Chinese  restaurant 

Q.  That  is  where  vou  had  been  before? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where 
I  stopped  to  order  the  sandwiches. 
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Q.  That  is  the  Chinese  restaurant  now  connected  with  Crixell's 
saloon  1 — A.  It  was  the  Chinese  restaurant. 

Q.  I  say  it  is  the  same  one  connected  with  Crixell's  saloon  that  you 
spoke  about  a  while  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  cu)  when  you  went  in  there? — A.  I  stood  at  the 
door  and  tried  to  see  how  much  longer  they  kept  on  shooting.  Looked 
down  and  tried  to  see  if  I  could  see  anything  more. 

Q.  Where  was  this  shooting? — ^A.  After  I  crossed  the  street  I  did 
not  see  any  more  shooting;  I  could  hear  the  shooting. 

Q.  This  shooting  in  front  of  D  barracks  stopped  after  you  went 
across  the  street? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  went  across,  and  I  did 
not  see  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  run  across? — A.  I  went  pretty  fastj  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  to  the  Chinese  restaurant? — 
A.  I  went  to  the  door  and  stood  in  the  door,  leaning  out,  trying  to  see 
if  I  could  see  anything,  and  finally  the  Chinaman  called  my  atten- 
tion— said  something,  mat  he  was  closing  up ;  and,  in  fact,  before  I 
got  in,  he  blew  out  the  lights  and  left  me  in  the  dark,  and  I  turned 
aroimd  and  walked  back  where  he  had  a  counter,  and  I  struck  a  door 
that  went  into  Mr.  Crixell's  saloon,  and  from  there  I  walked  into 
Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  You  went  into  Crixell's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  about  this  time  ? — A.  Downtown,  near  the 
post. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  at  that  time  to  be  practically  at  the  same  place 
where  you  had  heard  all  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  louder. 

Q.  It  was  getting  nearer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  you  do  after  you  got  into  Crixell's  saloon  ? — 
A.  I  saw  three  or  four  young  friends  of  mine  in  there,  acquaintances, 
and  one  of  the  Crixell  iJoys. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  you  had  not  taken  any  drinks  since  you  left 
home? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  taken  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  order  anything? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  a  bottle  of  whisky  at  that  time  from  Crixell  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  for  a  half  a  pint  of  whisky  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  hand  you  a  half  a  pint  of  whisky  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  foimd  Crixell  and  who  else  in  there? — ^A.  I  found  Crix- 
ell and  Martin  Hanson. 

Q.  Martin  Hanson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  H-a-n-s-o-n? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ? — ^A.  He  is  a  contractor — an  architect. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  An  architect. 

Q.  Then  who  else  was  in  there? — ^A.  I  found  Mr.  Wise — Mr.  Leo 
Wise. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  He  is  a  commission  merchant. 

Q.  Yes ;  go  on. — ^A.  I  found  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Dough- 
erty. 

0.  Dougherty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  He  is  assistant  postmast^. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  You  found  all  these  people  there,  and  was 
Crixell  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Joe' Crixell  was. 

Q.  Joe  Crixell?    Who  was  it  that  testified  here? 

Senator  Wabneb.  It  was  Joe  Crixell. 

S.  Doc.  402, 60-1,  pt  e 51  ^  . 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yes;  he  is  the  one.    Did  you  see  his  brother? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  went  in  and  listened  to  the  shoot- 
ing just  for  a  second,  and  I  says:  "Joe,  will  you  please  lend  me  a 
Eistol  to  go  home?  My  wife  and  children  are  alone,  and  they  will 
B  frightened."  Just  the  same  words.  He  told  me  that  he  had'a  pis- 
tol, but  that  he  had  loaned  it  to  somebody,  and  he  didn't  know  who 
he  had  loaned  it  to. 

Q.  Did  he  say  when  he  had  loaned  it? — A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  he  did  or  not.     Probably  he  said. 

Q.  He  did  not  accommodate  you,  at  any  rate? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  third  time  that  you  had  asked  for  a  pistol? — 
A-  The  second  time. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  The  second  time. 

Q.  You  asked  for  a  pistol  at  the  Ruby  Saloon  and  at  Crixell'st — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  very  anxious  to  go  home  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  Crixell  did  not  give  you  the  pistol? — 
A-  I  started  to  walk  out  on  the  street  and  they  would  not  let  me  go. 
In  fact,  they  grabbed  hold  of  me  and  they  tore  my  shirt. 

Q.  Who  tore  your  shirt? — A.  Some  of  the  boys— Crixell  or  Mr. 
Hanson. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  do? — A.  I  wanted  to  go  home. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — ^A.  The  place  was  closed;  they  closed 
the  door. 

Q.  They  closed  it  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  firing  came  nearer. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  soinebody  suggested  that  we  should  go  upstairs, 
and  I  said,  "  It  will  be  a  good  idea,  because  in  case  those  soldiers  get 
here,  the  first  place  they  will  break  into  Mdll  be  the  bar." 

Q.  You  said  they  were  soldiers  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
thought  so. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  anybody  or  seen  anybody  or  anything,  ex- 
cept the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Somebody  said  to  go  upstairs,  and  you  went  upstairs? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — A.  Until  the  thing  was  over. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  over  before  you  came  down? — A.  Prob- 
ably five  minutes. 

Q.  Five  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  when  it  was  over? — A.  Crixell  came 
downstairs  and  opened  up,  and  we  walked  out  at  the  front  of  the 
building  to  see  what  had  happened. 

Q.  Where  did  the  firing  occur  that  you  heard? — ^A.  It  sounded  to 
me  right  in  front.  I  thought  it  was  on  the  street  right  in  front.  I 
thought  it  was  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  firing  up  at  Starck's  house,  on  Washington 
street? — A.  I  could  not  teU  where  it  was,  whether  it  was  there  or  not, 
because  that  is  just  a  block  beyond,  farther  over. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  block  beyond.  You  could  not  tell  where  it  was? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  all  over,  at  the  Starck  house  and  everywhere,  when 
you  came  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  came  out  on  the  street  five  minutes,  you  think,  after  it  was 
over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  five  or  six  minutes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I  walked  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
I  saw  some  blood  on  the  ground,  and  I  traced  the  blood  up  to  the  drug 
store,  and  then  as  I  was  standing  there  I  asked  somebody  who  was 
hurt. 

Q.  Tell  us  right  there  where  the  drug  store  is.^A.  I  did  not  go 
clear  up  to  the  drug  store.  I  went  up  by  the  bank,  and  it  was  dark 
underneath  the  porches,  and  I  could  not  see. 

Q.  Tell  us  first  where  the  drug  store  is. — ^A.  Just  beyond  Twelfth 

Q.  On  Elizabeth?— A.  On  Elizabeth. 

Q.  On  the  same  side  as  the  Ruby  Saloon? — ^A.  The  same  side. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  the  blood? — A.  In  front  of  Crixell's. 

Q.  Right  in  front  of  Crixell's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  learn  whose  blood  that  was? — ^A.  I  did.  I 
heard  it  was  that  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Dominguez.         . 

Q.  Did  you  go  as  far  as  to  the  drug  store? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go? — ^A.  Just  past  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  which  stands  on  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Twelfth  streets. 

Q.  Elizabeth  and  Twelfth.  Did  you  stop  right  at  the  corner?^ 
A.  I  believe  I  stopped  just  in  front  of  the  bank,  because  there  ia 
where  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Dominguez  had  been  shot. 

Q.  He  was,  in  fact,  shot  down  near  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  and 
Thirteenth,  was  he  not? — ^A.  I  suppose  so;  that  is  where  I  learned 
afterwards  he  was  shot. 

Q.  You  think  now  you  went  up  to  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and 
Twelfth  and  stopped  there? — A.  I  went  across  the  street;  I  cut  across 
the  street,  because  the  blood  was  on  the  sidewalk,  and  then  I  followed 
the  blood. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  to  follow  the  blood  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  all  3one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  people  in  the  streets  in  that  imme- 
diate neighborhood  when  you  came  out  of  the  saloon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  this  right  in  front  of  the  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  just  started  off  after  it  by  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cowen,  when  you  got  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
comer  where  you  say  the  bank  is,  what  did  you  do  1 — ^A.  I  was  trac- 
ing the  blood,  and  somebody  came  up,  I  think  it  was  a  Mexican  or  a 
policeman,  and  I  says,  "  "\^^at  is  this  blood  ?  "  He  says,  "  Ygnacio 
Dominguez  is  shot,"  and  I  says,  "  Shot,  how  ?  "  And  he  says,  "  Shot 
in  the  arm  by  the  soldiers." 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  walked  back  towards  home,  to- 
wards the  Weller  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  into  the  Weller  saloon? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  did? — ^A.  Probably  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  testified  that  you  went  into  the  Weller  saloon 
after  the  firing  was  all  over? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  what  I  testified. 
I  went  into  three  saloons. 

Q.  You  were  in  Crixell's  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  firing  you  came  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  traced  this  blood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  testified  to  that  in  your  testimony, 
is  it  not?— A.  I  was  asked,  questions  and  I  answered  thenb>  i 
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Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  testified  to  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yoii  went  to  Weller's  saloon,  did  you  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  about  that? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  Weller's  saloon  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  went  in.  They  were  talking  around  outside,  a  crowd,  and  I 
think  I  stood  out  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  drinks  while  the  firing  was  going  on? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  drinks  after  the  firing? — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  I  took  a  drink  or  not ;  probably  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  it? — A.  I  think  probably  I  took  a  drink  at 
Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Weller's  saloon  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  in 
the  saloon,  to  my  recollection.  I  believe  I  went  up  in  front  or  the 
ealoon,  and  by  tnat  time  there  was  a  crowd  there,  talking  about  the 
shooting,  and  then  I  went  across  to  Crixell's  and  took  a  drink  and 
etartod  to  go  home. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  read  from  your  testimony  given  before  Mr. 
Purdy. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  will  read  you  here.  First 
I  will  read  from  page  138  of  the  printed  testimony.  ■  I  want  to  see 
whether  this  is  correct : 

Q.  How  was  Elizabeth  street  as  to  Its  being  lighted  at  that  time? — A.  1 
rememlier  the  night  was  quite  dark,  in  fact,  very  darit.  It  was  cloudy  weather. 
It  had  been  raining  prior  to  that  and  after  that  It  was  very  wet  weather. 
It  was  a. very  dark  night,  I  remember. 

That  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  stated. 
Q.  That  was  correct,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  After  you  saw  these  flashes,  where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  walked  across 
the  street  to  the  Chinese  restaurant  in  Crixell's  saloon. 

That  is  correct? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  walking.  I  do  not  think 
I  walked  very  slow. 

Q.  Your  first  testimony  was  that  you  went  across  the  street  in  a 
run. — A.  Let  me  explain  myself.  I  can  not  go  very  fast ;  I  am  crip- 
pled— I  suffer  with  rheumatism.  About  as  fast  as  a  man  could  go 
over  there,  between  a  run  and  a  walk  I  went  over  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  as  rapidly  as  you  could,  and  here  you  have 
said  that  you  walked  across.  I  only  want  to  get  which  is  right — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  passing  that,  and  coming  down  to  the  middle  of  pap 
138,  when  the  firing  had  ceased,  according  to  your  description,  I  will 
read  as  follows : 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Crixell's  saloon  after  you  left  there? — A.  I  came 
out  of  the  saloon  and  crossed  the  street  to  where  1  was  first  watching  the  shoot- 
ing when  I  went  Into  Crixell's  saloon,  and  I  walked  up  to  Weller's  saloon  again, 
where  a  crowd  wa,;  talking. 

Is  that  right?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  point  from  which  you  were  watching  the  firing  was  a 
point  immediately  opposite  the  Kuby  Saloon? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
opposite  Crixell's  saloon,  where  I  was  watching  the  firing. 

Q.  I  mean,  you  came  out  of  the  Kuby  Saloon  and  stood  on  the  side- 
walk?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  looked  down  towards  fhe  fort  and  saw  seven  or  eight  shots 
fired  from  D  Company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  from  which  you  watched  the  firing  ?r— A.  Yea, 
&dr. 

Q.  That  is  the  point,  according  to  this  testimony  I  am  reading,  to 
which  you  returned  after  you  came  out  of  Crixell's  saloon? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  point  was  it? — ^A.  I  stated  that  I  came  out  there,  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  blood,  and  I  walked  up  to  the  bank,  and  then 
came  back  to  the  point  where  I  first  heard  the  shooting,  which  was 
Weller's  saloon. 

Q.  I  understand  now;  but  we  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  that 
in  this  testimony  given  before  Mr.  Purdy.  When  you  gave  this  testi- 
mony you  did  not  tell  anything  about  tracing  the  blood? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  answered  the  questions  there. 

Q.  They  asked  you  where  you  went  ?  That  is  the  same  question 
that  I  have  asked  you  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  question  and  answer  are : 

Q.  That  was  after  the  disturbance  was  all  over? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  home  that  night  ? — A.  It  was  about  1 
o'clock. 

Q.  You  were  extremely  anxious  to  go  home  while  the  firing  was 
going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  made  application  at  two  different  places  for  a  pistol?— 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Saying  that  you  wanted  to  go  to  your  wife  and  children?— 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  go  home  as  soon  as  the 
firing  was  over,  and  it  was  apparently  safe  to  go? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
about  apparent  safeness.  I  stayed  around  there  to  find  out  what  was 
the  damage  done;  because  everyone  would  run  up  and  say  something 
had  happened,  and  some  one  was  shot,  and  so  on,  and  I  wanted  to 
know.  There  was  no  further  shooting,  and  I  did  not  think  at  that 
time  there  was  any  further  danger. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  at  that  time  that  you  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  there  had  anything  happened  at  your  house,  to  your 
wife  and  children? — ^A.  It  would  have  occurred;  but  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  had.    I  did  not  think  it  for  a  moment. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  anything  had  occurred? — A.  I  thought  all 
the  time  that  it  might  have  been  a  fight  between  the  city  police  and 
the  soldiers.    That  was  my  impression,  and  my  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  think  who  might  have  commenced  it? — ^A.  There  was 
no  commencement  at  all.  I  heard  the  shooting  from  the  post.  It 
was  Mgh-power  guns. 

Q.  "Ine  very  first  shots  you  heard  were  of  high-power  guns? — 
A.  Of  high-power  guns. 

Q.  You  did  not  near  any  other  kind  of  guns,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  two  shots  from 
either  a  Winchester  .44  or  .45,  or  a  .45  pistol. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  that  was  quite  a  time,  and  there  had  been  lots  of 
shots  fired ;  and  this  was  fired  away  from  the  post,  and  away  from 
where  we  were,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  different  street. 

Q.  About  what  time  were  those  shots  fired? — ^A.  I  was  upstairs 
in  Crixell's  when  they  were  fired. 
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Q.  Upstairs  in  Crixell's? — ^A.  TeSj  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  made  this  inquiry  for  the  pistol  of  Frank 
Natus,  and  afterwar(k  when  you  made  a  request  for  one  at  Crix- 
ell's  ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  yet  heard  any  but  high-power  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  heard  those  high-power  gims,  one  caliber  only. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  could  not  have  thought  it  was  a  fight 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  soldiers  unless  you  thought  it  was  all 
on  one  side? — A.  I  thought  they  were  just  shooting  up  at  the  police. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  just  shooting  up  the  police? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  made  you  think  that  the  soldiers  would  come  out  and 
shoot  the  police  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  they  would  fire 
at  anybody  else.  Why  should  they  fire  at  private  citizens?  They 
had  not  done  them  any  harm. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  the  soldiers  doing  any  harm,  before  this 
Evans  incident  of  the  night  before,  had  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had 
heard  of  the  Tate  affair. 

Q.  Well,  the  soldiers  had  not  hit  anvbody  there  ?  The  soldier  had 
been  knocked  down,  had  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  heard  also  that 
he  had  pushed  these  two  ladies  aside. 

Q.  You  heard  that  ?  That  was  talked  about  a  good  deal  in  Browns- 
ville, was  it  not? — A.  Well,  Tate  told  me  so  himself. 

Q.  When  had  he  told  you  ? — A.  I  think  the  Saturday  before. 

Q.  That  was  the  11th  ^— A.  The  11th  or  the  12th. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  it  before  that,  had  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
probably  not. 

Q.  It  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  6th? — ^A.  Probably  so;  probably  it 
was  a  week  before  that. 

Q.  You  had  heard  that  talked  about;  it  was  talked  about  a  good 
deal,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wref ord  talked  about  that  a  good  deal,  did  he  not  ? — ^A.  He 
never  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Billingsley  talked  a  good  deal  about  that? — ^A.  I  didn't 
hear  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  talk  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  for  some  reason  you  did  not  feel  like  going  down  home 
inunediately  after  the  firing  was  over  ? — ^A.  It  was  not  that ;  I  started 
to  go  home,  and  somebody  would  come  up  and  say  something,  and 
then  somebody  else  would  say  something  else,  and  I  just  delayed 
going  home. 

Q.  They  finally  sent  for  you,  did  they  not? — A.  It  seems  that  they 
sent  for  me  twice.    They  did  not  find  me  the  first  time. 

Q.  Where  did  they  find  vou  ? — A.  They  found  me  going  home. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — ^A.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ruby  Saloon; 
that  is  towards  my  home. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Ruby  Saloon? — A.  Just  crossing — ^just  ad- 
joining; because  I  was  walkin(g  down  the  same  side  of  the  street 

Q.  You  were  going  down  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Towards  my  homOi 

Q.  Walking  alone  1 — A.  I  was  going  along. 

Q.  Just  walking  along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  foimd  you  ? — ^A.  Judge  Parks. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Herbert  Elkins  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had 
been  before. 

Q.  Mr.  Parks  was  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  looking  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
says,  "  Louis,  I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  your  house  has  been  shot 
intOj  and  the  glasses  are  all  broken."  I  said,  "  How  about  my 
family?  "  He  says,  "  Your  family  are  over  at  the  Leahy  Hotel,  and 
nothing  has  happened  to  them." 

Q.  'Dien  you  went  home? — ^A.  No,  sir.  A  crowd  heard  Judge 
Park?  tell  me  about  this,  and  they  started  to  follow  me,  and  I  was 
in  my  shirt  sleeves — had  white  clothes  on — and  when  these  boys 
started  to  follow  me  I  asked  them  to  please  stay  back,  that  I  was 
going  home,  and  I  wanted  to  go  alone;  that  in  case  they  fired  from 
the  post  they  would  make  a  good  mark,  and  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  shot  at;  and  at  that  time  Major  Combe  came  up  and  I  asked 
him  to  help  me  to  get  them  to  stay  back,  and  he  picked  up  a  box 
there  and  stood  on  it  and  spoke  to  them  about  going  home  and  re- 
maining quiet,  and  the  following  morning  everything  would  be 
looked  into. 

Q.  At  that  time  had  you  seen  a  patrol  pass  up  the  street  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  that  passed  it  was  afterwards,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  Captain  Lyon's  company  of  forty  or  fifty  men 
pass  through  the  street?— A.  I  understood  when  I  got  there  that 
thCT  had  passed.    I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that. 

Q.  That  is,  you  understood  that  they  had  passed  when  you  got 
home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  before  this  they  passed? — ^A.  Y^  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  got  home  ? — A.  1  must  have  got 
home  a  little  after  1 ;  probably  a  quarter  past  1. 

Q.  Was  it  not  considerably  past  that,  Mr.  Cowen? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir;  I  could  not  teU  you. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  got  home? — A.  I  went  to  the  Leahy 
Hotel. 

Q.  You  went  first  to  your  own  home? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  went  first 
to  the  Leahy  Hotel,  where  my  family  were. 

Q.  Then  from  there  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  Thej  told  me  that 
the  house  had  been  shot  into,  and  I  got  me  key  and  ht  a  lantern  and 
walked  across  the  street  to  my  house  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done. 

Q.  What  damage  did  you  find  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  make  a  close  exam- 
ination. I  saw  that  the  looking-glass  was  broken — the  plate  glass 
in  the  wardrobe — and  I  went  in  the  children's  bedroom  and  Lsaw 
the  beds  all  mussed  up  and  the  bullet  holes  all  around,  and  splinters 
all  over  everything. 

Q.  These  were  in  the  back  rooms,  were  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — ^A.  I  went  through  the  place 
and  looked  around,  probably  not  so  long  as  I  have  been  m  telling  it 
to  you,  and  then  I  picked  up  my  rifle  and  loaded  it  and  went  across 
the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  ammunition  with  you? — ^A.  I  believe  I  took 
a  box. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  go,  across  the  street? — A.  I  went  to  the  Leahy 
Hotel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  the  rest  of  that  night! — ^A.  I  sat  up. 

Q.  At  the  Leahy  Hotel?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  Out  in  the  yard. 

Q.  You  sat  up  there  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  about  4 
o'clock — laid  down  on  the  doorstep  and  fell  adeep  for  a  moment. 

Q.  Now  I  will  read  you  some  testimony  that  was  riven  by  Mr. 
Crixell,  Mr.  Joseph  Crixell,  when  he  was  on  the  stand  here  a  few 
days  ago.  He  is  the  man,  as  I  understand  it,  in  whose  saloon  you 
were,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  what  he  says  agrees  with  your  recol- 
lection. I  read  from  page  2492  of  the  testimony  taken  before  this 
committee : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lonls  Cowen  there? — A.  Louis  Cowen  came  in  tbere  after  titt 
sbooting  started,  from  the  restaurant  door. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Beading:) 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Louis  Cowen  tliat  evening  before  he  came  in  tlien?— 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  not  seen  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  not  in  your  saloon  at  all? — ^A.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  afternoon. 

Were  you  in  his  saloon  in  the  afternoon? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
leave  home  imtil  after  4  o'clock,  but  I  may  have  been  in  later.  We 
ate  dinner  about  7. 

Q.  You  may  have  been  in  Crixell's  saloon  ? — A.  I  may  have  been 
in  and  taken  a  drink;  yes,  sir.    Very  likely. 

Q.  (Reading;) 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  first,  that  night? — A.  That  night,  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  He  had  not  been  In  your  saloon  that  night  at  all,  so  far  as  you  can 
recall? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  be 
came  in? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you,  because  when  I  seen  him  was  exactly 
when  the  sbooting  was  going  on,  and  I  was  excited  enough  not  to  pay  any 
attention. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  much  time  to  pay  attention  to  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  remember  tliat  he  came  In? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  six-shooter? — A.  Yes;  be 
wanted  to  go  home. 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been? — A.  No,  sir.  He  had  a  paduge 
of  sandwiches  from  the  restaurant,  and  he  asl;ed  me  for  a  half  pint  of  whisky. 

Q.  He  aslced  you  for  a  half  pint  of  whisky? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  on  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    1  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  That  was  while  the  firing  was  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  Just  took  it  ont 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  collect  for  It?— A.  No,  sir.  Yes,  I  believe  he  did 
pay  me. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  beer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Is  that  testimony  correct,  or  not? — ^A.  It  is  not  correct  in  so  far 
as  my  getting  half  a  pint  of  whisky  is  concerned;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  for  any  whisky  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  so  testify  before. — ^A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 
I  walked  in  and  asked  for  a  pistol. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  been  drinking? — A.  No,  sir.  I  had  just  left 
my  family,  where  I  had  been  entertaining  the  children  since  supper 
time. 

Q.  You  left  about  10.30?— A.  Yes;  about  10.30. 
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Q.  Another  witness  has  testified  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  find  his 
testimonj.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  correct  it.  Now, 
Mr.  Cowen,  you  testified  that  you  went  that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Jagou's 
and  bought  50" rounds  of  ammunition,  replenishing  your  stock? — ^A.  I 
simply  wanted  4ome  cartridges,  in  case  I  needed  them. 

Q.  You  already  had  some  on  hand? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have 
any  on  hand. 

Q.  Before  I  go  on  with  that;  Mr.  Herbert  Elkins— you  know 
him  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  since  the  shooting. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  I  have  known  him  since  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  before? — A.  No,  sir;  nor  did  he  know 
me  before  the  shooting.    I  never  had  seen  him. 

Q.  I  read  from  page  2332  of  the  testimony  before  this  committee 
what  he  testified : 

Q.  When  the  firing  was  all  through,  you  went  with  Judge  Parks  to  the  Till- 
man  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  look  after  Mr.  Cowen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Parks  knew  Mr.  Cowen? — A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him? — A.  Yes, air;  It  must  hare  been  nearly  an  hour  later. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  when  he  found  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cowen  say  where  he  had  been? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  be  say  he  had  been? — A.  Just  before  the  shooting  he  said  that 
be  went  out  to  one  of  the  saloons. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  saloons  did  he  go? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  make  that  report? — ^A.  He  was  telling  It  at  the  hotel, 
just  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  Was  it  Tillman's  or  Crlxell's  saloon? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  must  have 
been  Crixell's.     It  was  not  Tillman's. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  J  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  in  that  saloon  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  He 
was  not  In  Tillman's;  I  think  I  remember  hearing  him  say  that  he  was  In 
Crlxell's,  or  I  heard  somebody  say  he  was. 

Q.  He  heard  the  firing? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say?— A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  w.hat  he  said, 
because  I  believed  him  to  be  nearly  drunk. 

Q.  Nearly  drunk? — A.  I  believed  him  to  be  pretty  full,  that  Is  the  word. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  It  was  about  an  hour  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  Was  that  before  D  Company  had  gone  out  into  the  town? — A.  That  was 
afterwards,  I  believe. 

Q.  Can  you  tell — did  you  hear  him  say,  or  hear  anybody  else  say,  what  time 
be  left  his  house  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  heard  him  say,  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it 

Now,  is  it  true,  or  not,  that  vou  were  pretty  nearly  full? — A.  I  was 
not  full,  nor  pretty  nearly  full,  nor  anything  like  it. 

Q.  That  statement  is  not  correct? — A.  He  states  in  there  that  he 
did  not  know  me,  and  if  he  did  not  know  me,  how  could  he  tell  that 
I  was  fuU ;  and  I  certainly  went  to  my  family. 

Q.  That  is  certainly  an  argtiment.  He  testified  that  he  did  not 
know  you  until  that  night,  I  believe. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  replenishing  his  stock  of  ammu- 
nition that  afternoon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warneb.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  but  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  replenish  his  stock. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  that  I  did  not.    I  did  not  have  any. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 
Q.  The  word  "  replenish  "  may  not  be  correct.    Did  you  hear  of 
anybody  else  getting  an  additional  stock  of  ammunition  that  after- 
noon ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  some  on  hand  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  have  any  on  hand. 

Q.  I  thought  jou  stated  to  me  a  while  ago,  before  the  recess,  that 
you  probably  did  have  some  on  hand,  but  vou  needed  some  addi- 
tional ? — ^A.  I  may  have  had  one  or  two  shells,  but  I*  did  not  know 
where  they  were  at,  and  I  simply  went  and  bought  two  boxes  of 
cartridges. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  be  sure  of  having  some  on  hand? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  buying  any  other  ammunition 
that  afternoon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Dennett? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  keeps  guns  also,  does  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  had  a  Sprin^eld  rifle?  Do  you  not  think 
he  has — do  you  not  know  he  has? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  so  and  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Or  some  pistols? — A.  He  may  have  some  pistols. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  getting  any  ammunition  I— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  testified  before,  except  before  Mr.  Purdy,  have 
you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  called  before  the  court-martial? — ^A.  I  did  not 
testify.    I  was  first  at  San  Antonio — at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  put  you  on  the  stand  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  the  fact  may  be  as  to  Mr.  Dennett  having  arms,  yon 
know  nothing  about  his  having  any  of  them  ? — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  ne  had  any  guns  in  his  house!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  his  sons  had  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  bought  any  ammunition  either 
before  or  after  the  shooting  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And"  you  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  getting  any  ammunition, 
only  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaihman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  already  asked  the  witness,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  ammunition  this  was  that  the  witness  bought?— 
A.  .45-75. 

Q.  Used  in  some  gun  that  you  have? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  kind  of  a  gun? — A.  It  is  a  sporting  rifle;  more  of  a  tar- 
get rifle.    It  is  an  old-fashioned  gun. 

Q.  Is  it  a  Winchester? — A.  A  Winchester;  a  sporting  modeL 

By  Senator  Fosakeb: 

Q.  These  were  not  metal-jacketed  cartridges,  but  just  lead  car- 
tridges?— A.  Common  lead  cartridges. 

Q.  .45  caliber;  and  75  grains  of  powder  to  the  charge? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  big  charge,  is  it  not? — ^A.  It  is  a  pretty  big 
cartridge. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  those  lead  bullets  are? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  exactly.  I  suppose  liie  lead  bullet  is  about  that  long 
[indicating  with  kad  penciT]. 

Q.  That  would  be  aoout  an  indi  long,  you  think? — ^A.  I  could  not 
tell  you.  , 
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Q.  Hardly  that  long? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  it  is  .46  caliber? — A.  .45-75.  It  is  larger  than  the  old 
Springfield  cartridge.    The  cartridge  is  a  bottle  neck. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cowen,  when  did  you  first  hear  of  this  Evans  inci- 
dent?— A.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  the  Evans  incident  I  heard  of 
it  at  home.  I  heard  ray  wife  say  something  about  it,  or  she  asked  me 
if  I  had  heard  anything  about  Mrs.  Evans. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  account  of  it  in  the  newspaper  the  morning  of 
the  13th  ? — A.  I  don't  know  if  I  saw  it.    It  wasn't  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  during  the  day  ? — ^A.  If  it  was  published^  it 
would  be  published  on  Monday  evening,  because  we  have  no  morning 
paper. 

Q.  When  you  went  downtown  did  you  hear  people  talking  about  it 
prettygenerally? — A.  After  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Wrerord :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  TThat  did  he  say  ought  to  be  done  about  it? — ^A.  1  don't  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  anything  ought  to  be  done  about  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else,  that  you  remember? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except 
probably  some  men  did  say  that  this  thing  ought  to  be  stopped ;  that 
the  negroes  should  not  outrage  white  women — what  a  wnite  man 
would  feel  like  saying. 

Q.  You  did  hear  something  like  that? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  did  hear  it? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  hear  it  or 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  suggest  what  they  ought  to  do  to  put  a 
stop  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  told  us  all  that  you  know  about  this  shooting? — 
A.  I  can  tell  you  more  about  the  shooting  that  actually  happened  in 
my  house.  I  told  you  that  I  only  made  a  partial  examination  of  it 
that  night. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  in  a  minute.  Have  you  told  us  all 
you  know  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  did  the 
shooting. 

Q.  "Yon  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  know  some  shots 
were  fired  from  the  post,  and  I  believe  that  the  negro  soldiers  did  the 
shootiiig. 

Q.  YovL  know  that  some  of  the  shots  were  fired  from  the  upper 
gallery  of  D  barracks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  from  the  right  of  the  gate,  because  you  saw  them? — ^A.  I 
saw  shots  fired  from  the  post. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  ones  you  saw  the  flashes  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  how  you  know  that  shots  were  fired  from  the 
post? — A-  Yes,  sir;  that  is  how  I  know  shots  were  fired  from  the 
post 

Q.  And  you  have  not  any  doubt  in  your  mind  but  what  the  soldiers 
did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  sure  of  that  ? — ^A.  Perfectly  sure ;  yes,  sit. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  doubted  that? — A.  I  have  never  doubted 
that  for  a  moment;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  morning  you  made  a  careful  examination  of  your 
house,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  further  examination,  a  more 
careful  examination. 
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Q.  Well,  you  have  since  the  firing,  whether  the  next  morning  or 
later,  made  a  careful  examination,  have  you  not  ? — A.  Since ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shots  seemed  to  have  been  fired  into  your  house  from  iha 
alley,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  house  is  indicated  on  that  map  as  No.  2,  fronting  on 
Fourteenth  street,  and  not  reaching  out  quite  to  the  alley.  Let  me 
invite  your  attention  to  that  carefully.  [Deferring  to  the  map.] 
That  is  supposed  to  be  your  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  shots,  as  I  imderstand  you,  were  fired  from  some  place 
in  the  alley  ? — A.  Some  were  fired  from  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  the  ones  that  were  fired  from  tfiere.  Where  did  they 
go? — A.  They  were  fired  from  this  part  of  the  alley  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  point  right  above  the  figure  2  in  the  alley  ? — 
A.  My  stable  comes  in  here,  ana  the  gate,  and  they  fired  over  the  gate. 

Q.  Over  the  gate  of  your  stable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  fired  from  a  point  between  your  house  and  the 
mouth  of  the  alley  next  to  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  about  at  the  gate  going  into  your  stable,  fired  from  there 
into  your  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  fire  into  the  stable  at  all,  did  they? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell.    I  don't  think  they  fired  into  the  stable. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  from  that  point,  and  where  did 
those  shots  strike  the  house  ? — ^A.  This  middle  room  here  contained  a 
door,  with  a  window. 

Q.  That  is  the  dining  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  they  fired  from  over  there  [indicating],  going  through  the  win- 
dow, shooting  out  a  student  lamp,  and  going  mto  this  partition,  this 
side  of  the  door. 

Q.  That  is  the  partition  that  leads  into  the  reception  room,  the 
middle  room  of  the  front  rooms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  went  from  there 
into  the  chiffonier. 

Q.  That  is,  one  shot  did  that  ? — A.  One  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  shot  that  put  out  the  lamp  that  stood 
on  the  table  in  the  dining  room  went  through  the  partition  and  hit 
the  chiffonier  in  the  reception  room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  same 
shot.    I  traced  it. 

Q.  You  traced  that,  and  it  was  the  same  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  you  think,  was  fired  from  a  point  at  about  your 
stable? — A.  It  had  to  be. 

Q.  "V^Tiere  were  those  other  shots  fired  from  ? — A.  Those  other  shots 
were  fired  into  this  room  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  alley  they  were  fired  perpendicularly  to  the 
house? — A.  Directly  through  these  rooms;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  shots  went  clear  through,  did  they? — A.  Some  of 
them  went  through  a  wall  like  this,  and  two  .shots  went  through  the 
roof. 

Q.  Thoy  did  not  any  of  them  go  through  a  wall  like  that,  did 
they  ?  This  waU  here  towards  whidi  you  point  is  about  4  feet  thick. — 
A.  I  understand. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  wall  was  it  that  they  went  through? — A.  It 
is  a  frame  building — ^weatherboarding. 

Q.  How  thick  is  that  wall? — A.  Is  a  frame  cottage,  lined  inside, 
ceiled. 
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Q.  They  went  through  there.  Now,  how  many  were  there  of  those 
shots? — ^A.  I  think  six. 

Q.  Six  of  those,  and  the  great  number  of  holes  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  same  bullet  made  more  than  one  hole? — ^A.  I 
think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  made  two  or  three  holes,  didn't  they? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  went  through  two  or  three  different  partitions? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  some  of  them  went  clear  out  and  struck  the  rear  of  the 
annex  of  the  Leahy  Hotel,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Have  you  any  objection  to  asking  him  how  many 
shots  struck  the  house  altogether? 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  struck  the  house  altogether? — A.  About 
eight,  I  think. 

Q.  But  they  made  about  twenty  holes? — ^A.  I  think  they  made 
twenty-three  holes. 

Q.  Twenty-three  holes,  and  only  about  eight  shots  that  struck 
the  house.    Well,  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Foraker,  before  I  retire  I  should  like  to  state 
that  in  coming  here  from  St.  Louis  the  other  day  I  picked  up  the 
Washington  Post  and  in  it  there  is  a  sort  of  yellow-journal  statement 
that  I  had  said  that  if  Mr.  Foraker  ever  came  to  Brownsville  he 
would  be  tarred  and  feathered.  It  also  said  there  was  a  porter  on 
the  car  who  refused  to  make  up  our  beds.  I  wish  to  say  that  all  of 
that  is  untrue.  There  is  no  truth  either  in  the  statement  that  I  made 
that  remark,  nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  Pullman  car  incident. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  such  remark  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  would  be  perfectly  safe,  would  I,  in  going  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  1  think  if  you  would  you  would  find  that  the  people 
would  treat  you  properly. 

Q.  I  greatly  appreciate  that  assurance. — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  wanted  to 
put  myself  right. 

Q.  You  did  not  draw  a  .45  on  the  porter  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  any. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Cowen,  I  thought  so  little  of  that  story  when  I  saw 
it  in  the  paper,  that  I  did  not  remember  it. — A.  Yes,  but  my  State 
papers  will  have  that  story  about  me  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  You  do  not  carry  a  gun  when  you  go  traveling  around  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  do  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is  $l,oSo  fine  and  a  year 
in  iaU  for  it  in  my  State. 

Q.  That  was  simply  a  reporter  who  did  not  have  the  love  of  truth 
in  his  heart  or  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  his  mind,  I  suppose? — 
A.  A  fellow  that  wanted  to  make  up  a  good,  catchy  story,  and  get 
some  money  out  for  it. 

Q.  Do  y«u  remember  seeing  any  reporter? — ^A.  I  believe  there 
were  one  or  two  reporters  on  the  road  asked  for  an  interview,  and 
we  said  we  had  no  statement  to  make. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  statement  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  idea  who  this  man  was? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know 

Q.  Well,  we  have  only  good  reporters  here,  so  you  need  not  be 
worried. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Might  not  some  passenger  have  told  a  newspaper  man  that 
story  i — ^A.  That  is  quite  probable. 

Senator  Warnek.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  any  questions  about  that 
newspaper  story,  but  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Cowen  has  made  the 
statement. 

TESTIHONT  OF  BBBNASD  L.  KOWALSBX 

Bernard  L.  Kowalski,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full? — A.  Bernard  Louis  Kowalski. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  I  am  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  In  Brownsville,  Cameron  County,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  Is  your  father  in  business  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  He  is  the  district  clerk  of  Cameron 
County,  and  he  is  in  the  grain  business — broker  and  grain  business. 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  there  all  your  life  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Cowen  was  living  on  the  13th  of  last 
August,  the  night  that  the  shooting  up  occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Just  state  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  being  there. — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  was  attending  ttiat  children's  party  that  they  had  there. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  number  of  children  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Banging  from  what  ages  ? — ^A.  From  6  to  16, 1  believe. 

Q.  Up  to  your  age  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  my  age. 

Q.  One  of  the  0)wen  boys  is  about  your  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Harold  Cowen? — ^A.  Harold  Cowen  is  about  my  age. 

Q.  That  evening  when  you  were  there  did  you  see  any  of  the  colored 
soldiers,  and  hear  them  make  any  remarks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  so,  state  what  you  saw  and  what  you  heard. — A.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  window  sill  there,  facing  the  alley. 

Q.  The  window  sill  of  the  Cowen  house? — A.  The  Cowen  house, 
yes,  sir;  and  the  window  is  not  far  from  the  fence  at  all ;  it  would  be 
about  6  feet  from  the  fence ;  and  while  I  was  there,  there  were  some 
negroes  there  talking,  and  they  were  looking  through  into  the  cottage, 
and  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  They  are  having  a  fine  time  in  there, 
but  in  about  a  half  an  hour  they  will  not  have  such  a  nice  time ;"  and 
just  about  then  Gertrude  Cowen,  that  is  Harold  Cowen's  sister,  and 
some  other  young  lady  there — the  children  of  the  younger  crowd  had 
already  been  to  have  their  refreshments — then  they  came  and  called 
us  older  boys  and  girls  to  come  in,  right  about  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  long  that  was  before  the  party  broke 
up  ? — A.  A  very  short  while  before.  Just  as  soon  as  we  liad  our  re- 
freshments we  left  there. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  about  what  time  it  was  that  the  party  broke  up? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  twenty  minutes  to  12,  half  past  11,  or  some- 
where around  there. 
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Q.  And  then  where  did  you  go  when  the  party  broke  up? — 
A.  Well,  I  had  my  little  brother  along  with  me— ne  is  12  years  old — 
and  I  took  two  girls  to  their  homes — Dealva  Smith  and  Nina  Smith — 
took  them  to  their  home ;  that  is  about  a  block  from  Elizabeth  street, 
just  out  of  my  way,  and  then  I  went  right  straight  home. 

Q.  Went  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  I  was  in  my 
room  at  home. 

Q.  And  where  was  your  home? — A.  My  home  was  on  Elizabeth 
street ;  it  would  be  about  nine  squares  from  the  post. 

Q.  Nine  squares? — A.  Nine  blocks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  tell  from  that  distance  just  where  the 
firing  was  located? — A.  Well,  I  could  hear  very  well.  I  sleep  up- 
stairs in  the  front  room,  facing  Elizabeth  street,  and  my  room  has 
four  windows  in  it — ^two  to  the  front,  one  facing  on  the  south,  and  one 
to  the  north — and  the  one  facing  to  the  south  looks  right  straight 
down  to  the  post,  and  I  had  all  the  windows  open  at  the  time.  I 
was  undressing  then,  when  the  shooting  commenced,  and  I  could  tell 
from  where  the  shooting  was  coming. 

Q.  Did  that  shooting  seem  to  come  uptown — that  is,  from  the 
fort? — ^A.  YeSj,  sir. 

Q.  And  durmg  the  shooting  it  continued  coming  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  that  shooting,  did  you  make  any  remark  to 
your  mother,  or  to  anj'one,  as  to  who  it  was  doing  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  \Mien  I  heard  the  shots,  this  came  up  to  my  mind  right 
/tway,  what  I  had  heard,  and  my  mother  was  awalce,  an^  in  the  door 
I  said,  "  Mamma,  those  are  the  negroes  doing  the  shooting."  I  went 
to  wake  my  father  up.  There  are  seven  brothers  of  us,  and  I  went  to 
wake  all  the  others. 

Q.  How  many  brothers? — A.  Seven;  but  there  were  two  younger 
than  I  am.  My  other  brothers  slept  downstairs,  aoad  I  went  to  wake 
them  up,  because  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  approaching  nearer. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  mother  that  remark  that  you  heard  made  by 
these  colored  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  colored  men  that  you  heard  make  this  remark 
dressed  in  soldiers'  uniforms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  what  time,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember — how 
long  before  the  party  broke  up? — A.  About  half  an  hour,  or  twenty 
minutes  before. 

By  Senator  Forakbh: 

Q.  Then  you  heard  this  remark  about  11  o'clock,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  before — I  mean  to  say  a  little  after  11. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  that  you  had  heard  such  a  remark,  there 
at  the  party? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Cowen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  CJowen  there  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  who 
was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cowen  there  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  party? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  dia  not  go  to  look  for  him — ^to  tell  him  that  you  had  heard 
a  negro  soldier  m^e  that  remark? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  what  was  that  remark  ? — A.  Well,  they  said :  "  They  are 
having  a  fine  time  there,  but  in  about  a  half  an  hour  they  will  not  have 
such  a  nice  time." 
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Q-  About  an  hour  from  now  they  will  not  have  such  a  nice  time? — 
A.  In  a  half  an  hour. 

Q.  In  a  half  an  hour  they  will  not  have  such  a  nice  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  was  about  11  o'clock? — ^A.  Well,  about  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  About  a  half  an  hour  before  the  party  broke  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  hurry  you  in  getting  awav  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 

Q.  ^Vhere  was  this  man  who  made  that  remark? — ^A.  He  was  out 
in  the  alley.    There  were  from  four  to  six  men. 

Q.  Four  to  six  men  were  together.  Did  they  have  their  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  notice  any  guns.  I  did  not  stay  looking  at 
them. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed? — ^A.  Well,  they  were  dressed  in  their 
uniforms. 

Q.  You  could  see  their  uniforms  without  any  trouble? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Describe  their  uniforms,  please. — ^A.  Well,  they  had  those  blue 
shirts  and  their  belts,  without  cartridges. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  any  coats  of  any  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of 
them  had  coats  and  some  had  shirts  only. 

Q.  Some  had  coats  and  some  had  only  shirts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  all  had  belts  with  cartridges  in  them  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  did 
not  notice  any  cartridges  in  them. 

Q.  But  they  had  belts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  belts  were  they? — ^A.  Those  regular  belts  that 
they  wear  in  the  parade. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  belts  they  wear  when  they  turn  out  on  parade, 
you  mean,  don't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  those  distinctly? — ^A.  Well,  not  very  distinctly, 
but  as  they  started  off,  going  towards  the  post,  I  could  notice. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  there  as  soon  they  made  that  remark  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go? — A.  They  went  towards  the  post.  It  is 
about  50  yards  from  the  Cowen  house  to  the  post 

Q.  You  heard  that  remark  distinctly,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  away  from  you  were  they? — A.  About  6  feet 
away  from  me. 

Q.  About  6  feet  away  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  talking  in  a  loud  tone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  though  they  wanted  you  to  hear  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that 

Q.  You  were  in  plain  view  of  them,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  had  my  back  to  them. 

Q.  You  had  your  back  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  heard  the 
remark,  I  looked  around  toward  the  alley. 

Q.  When  you  heard  that  remark — had  you  seen  them  before  you 
heard  the  remark? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  they  walking  by  as  they  made  the  remark? — A.  No; 
it  sounded  like  some  of  them  wanted  to  go  on.    Some  said  "  Come  on." 

Q.  When  you  looked  around  were  fSey  standing  still  or  walking 
away? — A.  They  were  standing  still. 

Q.  They  were  standing  still ;  just  standing,  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow?— A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  not  right  at  tiie  window.  There  is  a 
fence  about  4  feet  from  the  window. 
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Q,  And  they  were  outside  the  fence,  of  course,  in  the  alley,  were 
they  not? — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  walk  out  in  the  alley,  is  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  no  sidewalk  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  alley  ? — A.  It  is  a  narrow  alley ;  I  could  not 
say  how  wide  it  is;  I  have  no  idea  at  all. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  right  by  the  fence  ? — A.  Bight 
close  to  the  fence. 

Q.  They  were  close  up  to  the  fence? — A.  Not  right  up  to  the  fence, 
but  a  little  more  close  to  the  fence  than  in  the  middle. 

Q.  They  were  nearer  to  the  fence  than  they  were  to  the  middle? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  standing  in  a  bunch  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Was  there  a  lamp  out  in  the  alley  that  shed  light  on  them? — 
A.  No,  sir;  just  the  light  from  the  house.  The  house  was  all  lit ;  all 
the  windows  and  doors  open. 

Q.  That  is,  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  Cowen  house  were 
open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  lighted  up  the  alley,  did  it,  so  you  could  see?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  you  heard  one  of  those  men  say  what,  now? — A.  "They 
are  having  a  nice  time  in  there,  but  in  about  a  half  an  hour  they  will 
not  have  such  a  nice  time." 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ask  them  what  they  meant  by  that? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  it  did  not  leave  any  impression  on  me  at  all,  because  right  then 
they  called  me,  called  us,  and  they  were  playing  the  piano,  and  I 
just  looked  around,  and  we  had  to  go  in  to  nave  our  refreshments. 

Q.  They  called  you  to  hear  the  piano  played? — A.  No,  sir;  to  go 
and  have  our  refreshments. 

Q.  This  was  before  you  had  your  refreshments,  was  it? — ^A.  Before 
we  had  our  refreshments;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  before  you  had  your  refreshments,  and  just  at  the 
moment  that  he  made  that  remark  you  were  called  for  refresh- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  right  oflF  to  the  refreshments,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.   . 

Q.  And  you  did  not  stop  to  talk  with  anybody  on  the  subject  at 
all?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  thought  any  more  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  the  firing  qommenced  ? — ^A.  Until  the  firing  commenced ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  told  your  mother. you  had  heard  that  kind  of  a  re- 
mark?— A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  else  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  before  testified  as  a  witness,  have  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  tell  somebody  about  this,  beside  your 
mother? — A.  Well,  my  mother  told  my  father  about  it.  I  did  not 
care  about  being  a  witness,  and  I  thought  that  my  testimony  would 
not  be  needed,  mey  had  so  many  better  ones  than  mine.  I  thought 
they  had  better  testimony  than  mine. 

Q.  You  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  remark,  did  you  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not  said  in  an  unkind  way,  was  it,  or  a  threatening 
way  ? — A.  Well,  the  way  I  heard  it,  they  said — that  is  all  I  heard — 
8.  Doc.  402.  W-i,  pt  6--62  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"  They  are  having  a  nice  time  in  there,  but  in  about  a  half  an  hour 
from  now  they  wul  not  have  such  a  nice  time." 

Q.  Had  you  been  about  the  fort  any  while  the  soldiers  were 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  and  out,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  there  to  see  the  baseball  games,  or  to  fish,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  fishing,  but  I  believe  I 
saw  a  baseball  game  there  once. 

Q.  While  the  colored  troops  were  there,  I  mean! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  misbehaving  at  all  towards  you,  did  you, 
in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  with  them  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  objection  to  their  being  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  prejudice  against  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  objection  to  their  coming  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  never  said 
anything  about  that. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 
Q.  There  was  something  said  about  the  piano  playing.    Mrs.  Cowen 
gives  music  lessons,  doseirt  she? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  was  this — a  large  party  of  young  people? 
Senator  Warner.  The  evidence  is  there  -were  thirty  or  forty 
children  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  party — dancing? — A.  They  were  having  some 
young  folks  playing,  running  around  the  house,  and  dancing.    One  of 
the  young  ladies  was  playing  the  piano. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Your  father  is  the  clerk  of  the  court,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here  ? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  the  same  name  that  you  have? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  junior,  are  you,  is  that  it{ — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  Bernard 
Louis. 

Q.  Was  anybody  sitting  with  you  in  the  window  when  you  heard 
that  remark?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  children 
were  sitting  right  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  clattering  and  noise,  and  chattering  of 
tongues,  all  the  while,  was  there  -not,  going  on,  with  the  party  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  30  children  in  that  party,  were  there  not  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  this  room  you  were  in  was  full  of  children,  was  it  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  quite  full.  There  were  some  out  on  the  front 
porch. 

Q.  Some  were  out  there,  but  they  were  scattered  all  around? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  laughing  and  talking  and  having  a  good 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  S.  B.  CBEAGEB. 

B.  B.  Creageb,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 
By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Rentfro  B.  Creager. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  ^  lawyer,  a  practicing  attorney. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Brownsville 
has  been  my  home  for  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years,  though  I 
was  absent  irom  there  for  several  years  during  that  period. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then? — ^A.  I  was  in  colJege  for  five  years. 

Q.  At  what  place? — ^A.  At  Austin,  and  at  me  State  University, 
the  Southwestern  University. 

Q.  In  that  State?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  Brownsville  is  your  home? — ^A.  Brownsville  is  my  home 
and  has  been  my  home  for  twenty-odd  years. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  there? — A.  I  am  United 
Stat^  commissioner  there,  and  also  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States 
circuit  and  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  Texas. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  United  States  commissioner? — A.  Five 
years. 

Q.  Appointed  by  the  United  States  iud^? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas,  Judge  Burns. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  large  acquaintance  at  Brownsville? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir.  In  a  town  of  that  size  I  think  I  know  practically  all  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  about  7,500  people  in  the  town,  I  suppose,  or 
8,000,  and  excepting  the  new  arrivals,  1  think  there  is  hardly  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  town  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  the  Spanish  language? — ^A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  becomes  a  necessity  there,  does  it  not,  for  a  person  doing 
business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  so;  especially  those  of  us  who  are 
the  older  citizens  there:  all  of  us  speak  it,  practically.  I  speak  it 
practically  as  well  as  I  do  English. 

Q.  You  knew  at  the  time  or  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry coming  there — the  colored  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  change  made  from  the  white  soldiers  to  the  colored  sol- 
diers?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  in  all  your  acquaintance  there,  which 
you  say  is  large,  you  ever  heard  any  threats  made  by  anyone  against 
the  colored  soldiers  if  they  came  there? — ^A.  Absolutely  none,  sir.  I 
will  modify  that  in  this  way,  by  saying,  until  after  the  shooting  up 
of  the  town  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 

Q.  You  heard  some  remarks  then? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  talk  was  com- 
mon after  that. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  prior  to  that. — A.  Prior  to  that ;  no,  sir,  not  a 
word  in  the  naturo  of  a  threat. 

Q.  Had  colored  soldiers  been  stationed  there  at  any  time  when  vou 
were  in  Brownsville  before  this  Twenty-fifth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  last 
time  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1900  or  1901,  there  was  a  company  of 
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negro  soldiers  there.  I  do  not  recall,  I  believe  it  was  the  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, I  will  not  be  sure  as  to  that,  however.  It  was  under  Captain 
Ayres.  I  knew  him  fairly  well.  From  that  time  up  until  the  arrival 
01  this  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  we  had  white  soldiers.  That  is, 
from  the  departure  of  this  company  or  troop  under  Captain  Ayres, 
we  had  white  soldiers. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  have  heard  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
here  the  Tate-Newton  incident  ? — A.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  ^Vhen  you  say  you  are  quite  familiar  with  it,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that? — A.  I  mean  this,  that  the  incident  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
talk  and  attention  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Tate  came  to  me  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  shortly  after  the  occurrence,  asking  my  assistance, 
stating  to  me  that  charges,  I  believe,  had  been  preferred  against  him 
with  tne  collector  of  customs. 

Q.  Colonel  Vann  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Vann,  and  stating  his  side  of 
the  difficutly  to  me,  and  asking  my  advice  in  general  as  to  what  he 
should  do  under  the  circumstances.  Then  of  course  I  heard  it  from 
many  other  people  also. 

Q.  And  you  knew  about  the  Evans  incident  ? — A.  In  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Evans  also  came  to  me,  requesting  that  I  go  to  Major  Penrose 
with  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  Major  Penrose  with  reference  to  that  mat- 
ter?—A.  r  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

Q.  And  the  shooting  was  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A.  The  night 
of  the  13th. 

Q.  You  were  around  the  city  all  the  day  bf  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  came  up  from  Point  Isabel  in  the  morning.  I  had  my  family  at 
Point  Isabel,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  20  miles  from  Brownsville. 

Q.  That  is  a  kind  of  sun  mer  resort? — A.  A  summer  resort;  and  I 
make  it  a  practice  to  come  up  each  morning  on  the  early  morning 
train,  and  return  at  night. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  shooting, 
then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  at  Point  Isabel  that  night,  and  learned  of 
the  shooting  at  about  8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  on  my  arrival  at 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Creager,  in  your  own  way,  just  state  what  you  saw 
and  heard  generally  then  of  the  shooting  there,  and  what  you  did. — 
A.  My  first  information  of  the  shooting  came  to  me  from  a  Mexican 
hack  driver.  I  was  accustomed  to  drive  in  from  the  station  to  my 
ofSce,  passing  by  the  post-office  to  get  my  mail  each  morning,  on 
reaching  town,  and  this  morning,  on  getting  into  my  hack,  the  driver, 
in  a  rather  excited  manner,  began  at  once  to  tell  me  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  night  before,  saying  that  the  negroes  had  broken  out  of  the 
post  and  had,  he  told  me,  killed  three  men.  He  was  still,  and  a  good 
many  others  were,  under  the  impression,  I  found,  up  until  9  or  10 
o'clock,  that  more  pepole  had  been  killed  than  really  were  killed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  well  know,  only  one  man  was  killed  and  one 
wounded;  but  he  informed  me,  I  believe — my  recollection  now  is — 
that  three  had  been  killed,  and  that  several  hundred  shots  had  been 
fired  into  houses  and  hotels,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  On  getting 
uptown,  I  found  the  streets  full  of  people  and  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment prevailing.    At  the  post-office  there  were  probably  thirty  or 
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forty  people  congregated,  discussing  the  matter,  and  I  then  got  their 
version  of  it  and  discovered  shortlj'  afterwards  the  true  facts,  or  what 
I  have  since  learned  were  the  true  facts,  approximately. 

Q.  Bight  there,  at  the  time,  was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  who  it  was,  as  to  what  body  of  men,  not  individuals,  but  as  to  the 
body  of  men  who  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  Abso- 
lutely none.  There  was  no  more  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Brownsville  then  as  to  who  did  the  shooting  than  there  is  now. 
They  knew  who  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  Now  just  go  on  from  there. — ^A.  After  discussing  the  matter 
possibly  with  fifteen  or  twenty  people  I  finally  reached  my  office. 
Of  course,  this  delayed  me  considerably.  On  reaching  my  office,  I 
had  barely  walked  in  when  my  telephone  rang,  and  some  one,  speak- 
ing from  the  quartermaster's  office  in  Fort  Brown,  requested  me  on 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  major  to  come  up  to  see  him  at  once. 

Q.  That  is.  Major  Penrose? — A.  Major  Penrose,  not  saying  what 
for:  but,  of  course,  I  could  surmise.  I  at  once  went  down,  took  a 
hack,  and  went  up  to  the  post,  and  I  found  sentries  on  duty  about 
every  12  or  15  feet  along  the  wall.  You  know  full  well  the  situation 
of  the  wall  there.  I  was  at  first  refused  admittance,  the  sentry  tell- 
ing me  that  they  had  orders  to  admit  no  one.  Well,  I  asked  him  to 
call  the  officer,  the  white  officer  in  command,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants 
stepped  out,  I  don't  remember  who  it  was,  and  I  did  not  know  him  at 
the  time,  but  I  told  him  who  I  was,  stated  to  him  that  I  had  been  sent 
for  by  Major  Penrose,  and  he  at  once  ordered  that  I  be  admitted.  I 
drove  to  the  administration  building,  so  called,  and  had  possibly  an 
hour's  talk  with  Major  Penrose — I  don't  remember  how  long  it  lasted. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  go  into  this  conversation  with  Major  Penrose? 

Q.  Well,  if  it  was  about  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ; 
entirely.  He  stated  to  me  first  that  he  had  sent  for  me,  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  Federal  official,  to  ask  my  assistance  with  reference  to  this 
trouble — this  shooting — and  with  reference  to  ferreting  out  the  guilty 
I>arties ;  and  from  that  time  on,  of  course,  our  conversation  defut  en- 
tirely with  the  facts  of  the  shooting,  as  we  knew  them. 

Q.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  entire  details,  in  that  con- 
versation was  there  any  doubt  expressed  by  Major  Penrose  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  men  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  In  that  con- 
versationj  yes,  sir ;  in  this  way — well,  he  conveyed  the  impression  to 
me,  by  his  manner  and  the  expressions  he  would  use,  that  he  hated 
to  believe  the  facts,  and  he  would  use  this  expression,  "  If  my  men 
did  this  shooting,  no  punishment  would  be  too  severe,"  or  words  to 
that  effect,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  using  the  expression,  "  If 
my  men  did  this  shooting,"  or  "did  this  thing;  "  but  toward  the 
lattor  part  of  our  conversation,  especially  after  Mayor  Combe  brought 
in  some  shells  that  he  had  picked  up  on  the  streets  and  showed  them 
to  him,  he  ceased  to  speak  in  that  way,  and  then  it  became  simply  a 
discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  at  the  guilty  parties  in  the 
command.  He  recognized,  in  words  and  in  his  manner  and  in  every 
other  way,  before  Mayor  Combe  and  myself  left  his  office  that  morn- 
ing, that  his  troopers  had  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  Before  Mayor  Combe  brought  those  shells,  did  Major  Penrose 
say  anything  to  you  about  having  seen  shells  that  Captain  Macklin 
had  picked  up  at  the  comer  or  mouth  of  the  alley  and  the  garrison 
road,  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  if  he 
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did,  I  do  not  recall  it,  and  I  think  I  would  remember  it  I  do  not 
recall  his  mentioning  any  shells  being  picked  up  by  any  of  his  officers. 
I  will  say  with  reference  to  that,  I  had  heard  one  of  the  policemen 
say  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  white  officers  picking  up  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  shells  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  about  daylight 

Q.  But  Major  Penrose  did  not  mention  that,  as  far  as  you  remem- 
ber?—A.  As  far  as  I  remember,  he  did  notj  and  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  he  did  not — at  least  I  do  not  recall  it  at  all.  While  we  were 
talliing,  and  I  had  been  there  possibly  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
Mayor  Combe  came  in  and  brought  with  him  these  shells,  and  placed 
two  or  three  of  them  on  Major  Penrose's  desk.  Major  Penrose  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  and  I  opposite  him,  and  Mayor  Combe  walked  up 
and  placed  the  shells  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him,  and  told  him, 
"  Well,  these  are  some  out  of  many  that  were  picked  up,"  "  that  I 
picked  up,"  or  "  that  were  picked  up  on  the  streets  this  morning ;" 
and  Major  Penrose  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  that  was  con- 
clusive, or  seemed  conclusive,  or  that  there  could  not  be  any  further 
question — words  to  that  effect;  and  from  that  time  on  there  was 
absolutely  no  doubt  expressed  by  him  as  to  his  men  having  been 
guilty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  after  that,  at  other  times? — A.  I 
think  not,  sir;  not  for  any  extended  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  shells  that  were  picked  up  ? — A.  I  saw 
thirty-odd  of  them.  I  went  up  to  look  at  them.  I  hunted  up  the  chief 
of  police  first  to  get  them  from  him.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they 
would  be  in  a  safe  place.  He  told  me  that  they  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  mayor,  and  were  then  up  in  the  market  hall,  or  the  city  hall 
above  the  market.  I  decided  I  would  go  down  and  look  at  them  just 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  what  they  had  found,  and  I  found  in 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  policemen  up  there,  in  the  city  hall,  a 
bandoleer — ^j'ou  know  what  it  is,  of  course,  a  species  of  shoulder 
belt 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  about  thirty-odd  shells.  There  were  two  or  three 
loaded  shells  among  them. 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  familiar  with  firearms? — A.  Well,  fairly 
so,  as  far  as  a  citizen  usually  knows  about  such  things;  yes,  sir.  I 
have  hunted  a  good  deal,  and  own  a  number  of  rifles  myself,  though  I 
am  not  an  expert,  by  any  means. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  kind  of  shells  they  were,  those  empty 
shells? — ^A.  They  were  Springfield  army  shells.  There  can  not  be 
any  question  about  that  I  was  entirely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  at 
the  time  that  they  were,  and  I  still  am.  I  had  seen  those  shells  and 
had  used  them  myself  on  the  target  ranges. 

Q.  At  what  target  range  did  you  use  them  ? — A.  At  Point  IsabeL 
They  had  recently  established  a  new  range  at  Point  Isabel,  or  near 
Point  Isabel. 

Q.  That  is  twenty-odd  miles  from  Brownsville? — ^A.  Twenty-odd 
miles  from  Brownsville,  and  during  the  summers,  as  I  stated  at  the 
opening,  I  was  stopping  at  the  Point,  and  frequently  stayed  over  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time  when  business  was  not  pressing  in  town,  and 
I  did,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  go  out  to  the  range  with  friends  of 
mine  among  the  officers. 

Q.  That  is,  when  the  Twenty-sixth  was  there? — A.  When  the 
Twenty-sixth  was  there.  They  had  the  same  gun,  however  j  the  new 
Springfield  army  rifle.  ^  . 
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Q.  And  this  ball  cartridge  which  you  saw  there — this  complete  am- 
munition which  had  not  Men  discharged — was  that  the  Springfield 
cartridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  same  as  the  eippty  shell,  except 
that  it  was  loaded. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  those  shells,  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  your  judg- 
ment, they  had  been  recently  fired? — A.  Well,  I  made  no  careful 
investi^tion,  but  they  certamly  had  not  been  fired  any  length  of 
time.  They  were  new  shells.  I  had  them  in  my  hands,  I  suppose 
every  one  of  them,  took  them  up,  looked  at  them,  and  replaced  them 
in  a  paper  sack,  or  bag  of  some  kind,  in  which  they  were,  together 
with  the  bandoleer;  took  them  all  out,  just  looking  into  them,  looked 
into  the  pockets  of  the  bandoleer,  and  then  replaced  them  all  in  the 
sack.  They  impressed  me  as  being  shells  freshly  fired.  They  were 
not  corroded  in  any  way. 

Q.  This  was  after  you  had  met  with  Major  Penrose  that  you  ex- 
amined these  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shooting  up  of  the  town,  of  course,  created  a  very  consider- 
able excitement? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  great  deal  of  excitement.  The 
town  people  were  in  fear  of  still  further  outrages. 

Q,  How  did  that  fear  manifest  itself  among  the  citizens,  particu- 
larly the  women  of  Brownsville? — A.  Well,  the  women  remained  in 
their  homes.  You  would  not  see  a  woman  on  the  streets  at  all  for 
several  days,  or  very  rarely,  and  a  number  of  the  families  left  town. 

Q.  To  go  where? — ^A.  Some  of  them  went  to  Matamoros,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  some  went  to  Point  Isabel;  some  who  were  not 
there  already. 

Q.  After  the  colored  soldiers  left,  did  they  then  return,  and  was 
there  the  same  condition  as  before,  as  to  people  being  on  the  streets, 
the  women  and  children? — ^A.  Oh;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Creager,  are  you  reasonably  acquainted,  and  do  you  know 
something  of  the  character  of  the  Mexican  portion  of  your  people? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Mexicans  had  no  prejudice  whatever  against  the  colored  people. — 
A.  They  have  absolutely  none.  The  Mexican  receives  the  negro  on 
terms  of  equalitjr.  In  Mexico  itself  the  negro  is  received  m  the 
higher  circles  oi  society.  Along  the  border  the  negro  is  received 
as  an  equal  by  the  Mexicans,  and  so  far  as  any  prejudice  on  tiieir 
part  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly  absolutely  none. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  that  was  called  on  the  14th, 
wi A  reference  to  this  shooting — a  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  ? — 
A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sit ;  I  was,  as  I  told 
you,  spending  my  nights  at  Pomt  Isabel,  and  my  days  were  pretty 
well  filled  with  necessary  office  work.  Of  course  I  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  matter,  and  assisted  in  every  way  I  could,  but  as  to 
attending  any  formal  investigations,  I  did  not 

Q.  In  all  of  the  time  since  this  investigation  began,  until  now,  has 
anything  come  to  your  knowledge  or  been  called  to  your  attention, 
which  leads  you  to  believe  that  anyone  except  the  members  of  that 
troop  did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  There  has  not,  Senator. 

Q.  No  circumstance  whatever? — A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q,  If  any  such  circumstance  had  come  to  your  attention,  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  telling  it,  and  running  the  facts  down, 
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would  you  ? — A.  I  most  assuredly  would  not ;  and  in  that  connection, 
Senator,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  all  human  reason  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  tor  a  conspiracy  to  have  existed  in  that  town, 
of  the  magnitude  that  such  a  conspiracy  would  of  necessity  have  been, 
without  its  having  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  business  relations 
with  all  classes  of  the  people  there,  from  the  lowest  Mexicans  to  the 
best  of  our  people.  Many  of  them  are  in  my  office  daily.  They  con- 
sult me  as  a  lawyer  about  the  most  intimate  matters,  and  it  is  al^o- 
lutely  impossible  that  any  conspiracy  should  have  existed  there 
without  its  having  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  say  impossible,  in  all 
human  reason,  in  a  town  of  that  size. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  when  Lieutenant  Leckie  came  there 
to  make  some  investigations  with  reference  to  this  shooting  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  My  recollection  is  he  came  there  twice.  I  saw  him  mere  on  two 
different  occasions. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  on  any  of  those  investigations? — A,  No, 
sir;  I  met  him  on  the  street  casually,  and  he  told  me  generally  that 
he  was  down  there,  or  was  sent  down  there,  to  make  certain  investiga- 
tions, and  I  learned  that  he  was  taking  certain  measurements  in  the 
houses,  or  some  of  the  houses  that  had  been  fired  into,  and  we  had 
some  conversation  about  the  character  of  rifle  used  by  the  Mexican 
soldiers — the  Mexican  army. 

Q.  ^Vhat  was  that  conversation? — ^A.  Well,  substantially  this:  It 
occurred  at  ni^t.  I  met  him  on  the  sidewalk.  This  was  for  the 
second  time.  The  substance  of  his  statement  was  that  he  had  in- 
tended going  to  Matamoros  to  examine  the  rifles  that  the  Mexican 
army  were  using,  but  that  he  had  not  had  time  that  day,  and  was 
going  to  leave  the  next  morning,  and  consequently  would  not  have 
time.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  them,  and  I  told  him 
very  little.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  number  of  lands  in  the  rifle, 
and  I  told  him  no,  I  was  not  positive ;  and  he  then  stated,  "  Well,  it 

will  not  be ;"  he  named  the  rifle.    I  really  have  forgotten  what 

rifle  it  is  that  they  are  armed  with,  but  he  named  it,  and  said,  "  I 
understand  that  this  rifle  will  not  chamber  our  Springfield  ammuni- 
tion, anyway,"  giving  that  as  a  reason  for  it  not  being  necessary  to 
push  that  investigation  further;  that  is,  that  the  shell  would  not  fit 
into  the  chamber;  that  the  Springfield  shell  would  not  go  into  the 
cJiamber  and  allow  a  closing  of  the  breach  mechanism  of  the  Mexican 
army  rifle. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  June  6, 1907,  at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  Statf-s  Senate, 
Thursday,  June  6,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettusj  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  01'  B.  B.  CBEAQEB— Contiiiued. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Mr.  Creager,  please  take  up  each  of  these  bullets  which  are 
before  you,  if  you  will,  keeping  them  separate  so  that  they  will  not 
get  mixed,  and  state  what  you  know  about  each  package  and  its 
contents.  Please  read  the  indorsement  on  each  envelope  as  you  take 
up  the  bullet. — ^A.  This  envelope.  No.  1,  has  the 'following  indorse- 
ment upon  it : 

Tbis  envelope  contains  rifle  ball  (marked  "  M  "  for  Ideutlflcatlon)  extracted 
from  top  of  old  well  in  F.  Xturria's  yard.  This  ball  passed  tbrougb  kitchen. 
(See  affidavit  of  Teofilo  Martinez  of  date  January  8,  "i^Vl.) 

That  is  my  signature.  This  other  envelope  I  know  nothing  about. 
That  is  indorsed :  "  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Standards." 

Q.  That  is  the  inside  envelope? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  bullet  is  one 
that  I  marked  myself,  and  this  envelope  the  indorsement  on  which  I 
first  read  is  the  one  that  I  indorsed. 

Q.  Please  take  up  the  next  envelope. — A.  This  second  envelope, 
marked  "  No.  2,"  is  indorsed  as  follows : 

This  envelope  contains  rifle  ball  (marked  "XX"  for  identification)  extracted 
from  roof  of  AVreford's  office,  on  corner  Eliznboth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  by 
Cecllio  Lingorla  and  Jos^  Garcia  ASorga.  (See  affidavits  of  Cecillo  Lingorla  of 
date  January  8,  1907.)    B.  B.  Creager,  United  States  commissioner. 

Q.  That  was  signed  by  you? — ^A.  That  was  signed  by  me;  yes,  sir; 
and  this  is  the  bullet. 
Q.  That  you  marked  ? — ^A.  That  I  marked ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q,  Did  you  have  any  peculiar  mark  with  each  of  them? — ^A.  I 
marked  each  separately.  You  will  notice  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
bullets,  with  the  exception  of  one,  that  they  are  fractured  and  broken 
in  some  peculiar  way.  Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  another  bullet 
mi^t  have  been  broken  in  the  same  way  and  similarly  marked,  but 
I  am  positive  as  to  this. 

By  Senator  Soott  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  mark  it? — ^A.  You  will  see  it  is  marked  "  XX  " 
on  the  lead,  where  the  steel  jacket  was  broken  away. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Please  take  up  the  next  envelope. — ^A.  This  next  envelope  is 
indorsed  as  follows: 
This  envelope  contains  rifle  bullet  (marked  witlK^ 
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A  portion  of  that  word  has  been  torn  away,  but  I  know  what  it  iSi 
It  is  the  word  "  deep  " — 

With  deep  "  X  "  across  base  and  "  T "  near  point,  f6r  Identification),  ei* 
tracted  from  beam  In  his  residence  by  Dr.  C.  H. — 

That  word  was  "  Thorn."    That  has  been  torn  off  also. 

Extracted  from  beam  in  his  residence  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Thorn.  (See  affidavits 
of  C.  H.  Thorn  and  W.  B.  Linton,  of  date  January  7,  1907.)  E.  B.  Creager, 
United  States  commissioner. 

That  is  my  signature.    That  has  a  "  T  "  filed  upon  the  steel  jacket, 
and  a  deep  "  X  "  cross  mark  on  the  base  where  the  lead  shows. 
Q.  That  is  the  bullet  that  you  marked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Envelope  No.  4  is  indorsed  as  follows: 

This  envelope  contains  "  jacket "  of  rifle  ball  as  extracted  by  Martin  Hanson 
from  wall  of  Miller  Hotel.  (See  alBdavits  of  Martin  Hanson  and  W.  B. 
Linton,  of  date  January  7,  1907.)     R.  B.  Creager,  United  States  commissioner. 

That  is  also  m^  signature.  That  is  simply  the  steel  or  nickel 
jacket.  The  lead  was  entirely  emptied  out.  It  was  taken  from  the 
brick  wall.  I  had  it  attached  to  this  card,  which  reads,  "Martin 
Hanson,  contractor  and  builder,  Brownsville,  Texas,"  but  it  has  been 
detached  from  it. 

Q.  The  steel  is  gone  of  that  bullet  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  lead  is  gone. 
We  were  unable  to  find  the  lead.  That  is,  Afr.  Hanson  was  unable 
to  find  the  lead.  That  was  in  the  interior  of  a  brick  walL  The 
original  affidavits  should  be  here  somewhere.    I  sent  them. 

Senator  Warneb.  I  am  not  reading  these  affidavits,  but  I  am  just 
identifying  them. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Yes;  I  understand.  I  assumed  that  you  just 
wanted  to  identify  them. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 
Q.  Proceed  with  the  next  envelope. — A.  This  next  envelope  is  in- 
dorsed as  follows: 

This  envelope  contains  rifle  ball  marked  "  L.  C."  for  Idcntlflcation,  extracted 
from  brick  wall  on  Fourteenth  street  by  L.  R.  Cowen.  (See  affidavits  of 
L.  R.  Cowen' and  W.  B.  Linton,  of  date  January  7, 1907.)  R.  B.  Creager,  United 
States  commissioner. 

That  is  my  signature.  A  portion  of  that  bullet  appears  to  be 
gone.  It  has  evidently  struck  some  hard  substance  and  uie  lead  has 
Been  emptied  out  of  the  steel  jacket,  and  then  doubled  back  upon  the 
steel  jacket^  and  the  steel  jacket  itself  has  been  twisted  and  doubled 
back  upon  itself.  It  contains,  still,  on  the  forward  end  of  it,  a  little 
mortar,  or  pieces  of  brick,  or  something  of  that  character. 

No.  6  envelope  is  indorsed  as  foUows: 

This  package  contains  two  sections  of  wall  of  residence  of  L.  R.  Cowen,  the 
smaller  containing  rifle  ball.  (See  aflldarlts  of  L.  R.  Cowen  and  Martha 
Hanson,  of  date  January  7,  1907.)     R.  B.  Creager,  United  States  commissioner. 

That  also  is  my  signature.  Now,  this  bullet  was  not  marked  by 
me  for  identification,  because  it  was  embedded  in  the  wood  at  the  time 
I  sent  it,  and  I  desired  to  send  it  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it 
was  found.  This  wood  is  a  portion  of  a  beam  out  of  Cowen's  house, 
which  was  sawn  therefrom  by  Hanson,  the  city  engineer,  and  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  and  given  to  me  in  that  condition — that  is,  the  bullet 
embedded  in  this  wood.  It  has  since  been  extracted  froBl  the  wood 
The  bullet  was  in  this  smaller  piece  of  wood. 
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By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Did  that  piece  belong  on  here  [indicating  with  pieces  of 
wood]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  that  I  marked  them  each 
with  an  "  X "  on  the  two  faces  to  show  the  two  sides  that  went 
toother.  I  think  that  is  the  position  in  which  it  was  [putting  pieces 
oi  wood  together].  The  bullet  evidently  entered  there,  striking  flat, 
or  almost  flat,  having  previously  struck  some  substance  or  article  that 
caused  it  to  turn  in  its  flight.  It  penetrated  it  in  about  that  position 
and  was  located  in  this  block  of  wood.  This  space  here  was  filled  in 
with  wood  [^indicating].  That  portion  is  gone.  Now,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  from  as  much  as  I  could  see  of  the  bullet — I  could  see 
a  portion  of  the  side  only — ^that  is  the  bullet.  Of  course  I  can  not 
be  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  that  a  steel-jacketed  bullet  was  in  this 
wood? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Waeneb  : 
Q.  That  is,  that  small  piece  of  wood ;  and  it  entered  the  larger  piece 
of  wood  which  you  have  on  the  side  of  which  "  M.  Hanson  "  is 
written? — ^A.  This;  yes,  sir  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  What  is  this  cotton  lint  which  is  sticking  on  here? — A.  I  had 
it  packed  in  a  box  with  cotton  to  prevent  jarring  and  breaking  when 
I  snipped  it  on. 

By  Senator  Forakbr: 
Q.  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  what  kind  of  wood  it  is. — ^A.  I 
judge  it  to  be  pine  wood.    I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  subject,  but  it 
looks  to  be  pine  wood. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Where  was  that  piece  of  wood  in  the  house? — A.  You  will 
understand.  Senator,  that  I  did  not  see  this  taken  from  the  house, 
but  Mr.  Hanson's  affidavit  will  explain  just  what  portion  of  the  house 
it  was  taken  from.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  upper  beams,  high  up  in  the  room,  after  having  passed  through  a 
number  of  walls  and  partitions. 

By  Senator  Wabnee  : 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  did  you  see  other  shells — that  is,  shells  that  were  picked 
up  there — exploded  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  possibly  thirty — &om 
thirty  to  thirty-five. 

Senator  Wabneh.  Take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 

Q-  The  first  one  of  those  bullets  that  you  identified  just  now  I 
understood  you  to  say  was  taken  from  the  wall  in  front  of  Mr. 
Yturria's  residence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  wooden  top  of  an  old 
cistern  or  well. 

Q.  Were  there  two  bullets  taken  from  that  well? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  Senator ;  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  We  had  a  bullet  before  us  two  days  ago — one  of  the  three  first 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President — ^which,  as  I  remember,  was  recog- 
nized and  identified  as  having  been  taken  out  of  the  wooden  frame 
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of  the  well  of  the  Yturria  residence. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  or  not.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  did  not  yourself  take  any  of  these  bullets  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  bullets  were  all  gathered  up  by  citizens  and  brought  to 
you,  and  they  made  affidavits  before  you  telling  where  they  got  them, 
and  so  forth  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  that  was  taken  frcnu 
the  Thorn  house.  I  was  present  and  saw  that  extracted  myself. 
None  of  the  others,  however.  I  saw  them  in  the  operations  of  get- 
ting them  out — for  instance,  breaking  away  bricks  in  a  brick  wall  to 
get  at  the  one  in  the  King  Building — but  I  did  not  see  them  actually 
extract  any  bullet  except  the  one  from  the  Thorn  house. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMOmr   OF   BBia.    GEN.   WILLIAM   CBOZIEB,    CHIEF   OF    OSD- 

NANCE,  U.  S.  ASKT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 
By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  General  Crozier,  there  has  been  some  conflicting  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  clean  an 
army  rifle  after  firing  so. that  it  will  pass  an  inspection  directed  to 
discovering  whether  it  has  been  recently  fired.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  made  any  tests  to  determine  that  question. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  suggested,  General,  by  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
before  you  go  on  I  should  ask  you  what  position  you  now  hold.  Of 
course  we  know. — A.  I  am  Chief  of  Ormiance  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and  I  have  made  or  caused  to  be  made  some  such  experiments, 
in  my  presence,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  tests  you  made,  and  how  they  were 
made  ? — ^A.  I  first  had  four  rifles,  which  were  clean,  fired  four  rounds 
each  over  at  Fort  Myer,  and  sent  immediately  in  to  my  office,  which 
they  reached  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  they  were  fired. 
These  rifles  I  had  cleaned  in  different  ways,  one  of  them  by  using  a 
rag  and  the  brass  cleaning  rod  and  the  sal  soda  solution  which  is 

Srescribed,  one  by  using  a  rag  wet  with  water  alone,  and  one  by  using 
ry  rags  alone.  One  of  them  was  left  and  not  cleaned  until  the  next 
day.  In  each  case  the  cleaning  was  done  in  less  than  three  minutes, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  one  which  was  left  until  the  next  day.  That 
then  required  very  much  greater  time  for  cleaning  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  one  where  twentv-four  hours  elapsed? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  after  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  it  reauired  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  to  clean  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 

By  Senator  Soott  : 

Q.  The  experiments  were  on  the  new  Springfield  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  now  in  use? — A.  Yes.  sir.  The  second  time,  I  had 
these  rifles  cleaned  by  using  the  thong  and  the  brush  which  is  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  let  me  understand.  I  understood 
you  had  five  rifles,  or  four? — ^A.  Four  rifles.  They  were  fired  five 
rounds  each. 

Q.  They  were  fired  five  rounds  each,  four  rifles;  and  in  the  second 
experiment  you  had  the  same  number  or  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  And  the  same  number  of  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  They  had  been 
fired  the  same  number  of  rounds,  five  rounds  each,  and  they  were 
sent  to  my  oflice  on  the  same  dav,  so  that  they  reached  it  a  few  hours 
after  the  firing.  These  I  had  cleaned  by  using  the  thong  and  brush, 
and  afterwards  by  pulling  a  rag  through  by  the  thong  instead  or 
forcing  it  through  by  the  cleaning  rod,  as  I  had  done  before.  The 
brush  pulled  through  easily,  as  of  course  it  always  does.  There  was 
some  trouble  in  pulling  through  the  rag.  It  stuck,  and  in  one  case 
we  broke  one  of  the  thongs.  These  thongs,  by  the  way,  are  not  strong 
enough,  and  will  be  made  stronger  hereafter.  In  the  case  where  we 
cleaned  the  rifle  by  pulling  the  brush  through  and  pulling  the  rag 
through  afterwards,  and  the  thong  did  not  oreak,  tne  whole  thing 
occupied  three  minutes.  In  the  case  where  the  rag  stuck  and  the 
thong  broke,  the  rag  had  to  be  afterwards  pushed  out  by  the  cleaning 
rod,  and  the  time  required  was  about  double.  The  third  case  was  the 
one  in  which  two  rifles  were  fired  at  Fort  Myer,  also  five  rounds  each, 
and  were  brought  to  my  office  immediately  afterwards.  Of  these 
rifles  I  had  one  cleaned  in  the  darkness,  in  a  room  where  the  light 
was  absolutely  excluded,  and  it  was  cleaned  by  drawing  the  brush 
which  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  the  thong,  five  times 
through  the  barrel,  and  that  is  aU  that  was  done,  and  that  occupied 
just  one  minute. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  that  cleaned  sufficiently  to  pass  inspection? — A.  Well,  it 
is  here,  sir ;  the  rifle  is  here. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  an  inspector  of  rifles,  and  you  are.  Could 
not  you  tell  me? — A.  I  will  state  this  about  it:  In  looking  through 
the  rifle  it  is  difficult  to  see  whether  it  has  been  fired,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  without  having  tried  it  with  this  particular  rifle,  that  if  we 
were  to  draw  a  clean  rag  through  the  rifle  we  would  get  a  little  mark 
on  it.  It  would  not  come  through  absolutely  clean;  but,  as  far  as 
the  appearance  of  it  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  from 
looking  through  it  that  it  had  been  fired. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Who  cleaned  these  rifles  in  your  presence? — A.  Captain  Rice, 
of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Q.  He  cleaned  them  all? — A.  He  cleaned  these  last  ones  I  am 
speaking  of,  and  an  employee  in  my  office,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Palmer,  cleaned  the  first  ones. 

Q.  Was  he  a  peculiarly  expert  man? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not.  He 
was  not  expert  at  all  in  this  kind  of  work,  except  that  he  was  more 
or  less  f  amilar  with  handling  the  arm ;  but  he  had  not  cleaned  very 
many. 

Q.  And  he  was  not  as  expert  as  the  average  soldier! — ^A.  I  should 
say  not;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  You  brought  those  two  rifles  here? — A.  I  brought  those  two 
rifles,  one  of  which  has  been  cleaned  by  drawing  the  brush  throurix 
it  with  the  thong  five  times  and  the  other  has  not  been  cleaned  at  tuL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  It  has  not  been  cleaned  at  all? — A.  It  has  not  been  cleaned  at 
all ;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  hasty  method  of  cleaning? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  method  that  is  followed  by  the  soldiers  usually  on  the 
firing  range.  They  draw  the  brush  through  while  the  deposit  in  the 
barrel  is  still  fresh,  because  it  is  more  easily  cleaned  in  that  condition, 
and  when  a  gun  has  been  left  twenty-four  hours  or  more  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  clean. 

Q.  But  the  maximum  time,  where  the  thong  brush  was  used,  was 
six  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  where  the  cleaning  was  done  on 
the  same  day. 

Q.  On  the  same  day — that  is,  within  five  or  six  hours  of  the 
firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Fort  Myer  is  how  far  from  Washington? — A.  I  would  say 
about  2i  miles  from  the  War  Department. 

Q.  They  were  fired  there  and  brought  over  to  that  Department  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  record  of  the  exact  time  at  which  they  were 
fired,  but  I  was  informed  by  the  commanding  officer  that  they  had 
been  fired  the  same  morning  they  were  sent  over. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  The  dirt  in  the  barrel  does  not  get  very  hard  much  under  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours,  does  it? — A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not;  but  in  addition  to 
the  hardening  of  the  residue,  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  after  a  few 
hours  results  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slight  action  of  the  residue 
on  the  metal,  and  the  process  becomes  more  liie  cleaning  a  rusty  piece 
of  metal. 

Q.  Now,  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard  to 
the  bullets  which  were  brought  from  Brownsville  and  subjected  to 
examination  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Do  you 
know  what  led  the  Department  to  enter  upon  that  microscopic  in- 
vestigation?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  originated  with  a  letter  from 
a  man  up  in  Maine.  I  have  the  letter  with  me,  if  the  committee 
would  care  to  hear  it  read.    Shall  I  read  it? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. — A.  It  is  addressed  to  the  President,  and 
the  heading  of  the  letter  has  upon  it,  "  Ora  W.  Knight,  M.  S."  and 
"  State  Assayer.  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  and  Micros- 
copist.  Member  American  Chemical  Scviety."  I  mention  this  be- 
cause the  man  was  unknown  to  me ;  I  did  not  know  what  his  standing 
was. 

Q.  That  is  the  letter  head  that  you  are  reading? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  on  his  letter  head.  I  have  not  read  everything  that  is  on  the  letter 
head.    This  letter  reads: 

Banqob,  Me.,  January  H,  1907. 
Bon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sib:  Though  I  have  carefully  followed  the  accounts  of  the  affair  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  In  the  dally  papers.  It  was  not  until  a  certain  article  in  the 
Boston  Journal  of  to-day  caught  my  eye  that  the  fact  was  fully  brought  home  to 
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me  that  there  was  In  the  possession  of  tbe  authorities  most  valuable  evidence 
which  would  show  Just  who  the  guilty  parties  were  and  that  the  Importance  of 
this  evidence  was  not  realized  or  understood  by  those  who  had  it  in  their 
possession.  This  then  Is  my  excuse,  and  I  also  consider  It  my  duty  to  write  you. 
The  article  in  to-day's  Boston  Journal  stated  that  among  certain  articles  of 
evidence  secured  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Brownsville  were  a  numljer  of  discharged  cartridges  which  were  of  a  type  which 
Is  was  only  possible  to  use  in  a  Springfield  rifle.  These  cartridges,  however,  are 
more  Taluable  as  evidence  than  seems  to  be  realized.  To  show  you  just  what 
▼Blue  as  evidence  these  may  prove  to  have,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  going 
bacli  some  time  to  refer  to  a  murder  case  tried  In  the  courts  of .  Maine.  This 
was  the  case  of  State  of  Maine  v.  Terrio,  which  was  tried  at  tbe  Somerset 
County  supreme  Judicial  court,  September  term,  1901. 

At  this  trial  It  was  conclusively  brought  out  that  the  firing  pins  of  certain 
rifles  which  figured  in  the  case  had  individual  characteristics,  and  that  these 
characteristics  were  imparted  to  the  primers  of  all  cartridges  struck  by  them  In 
precisely  the  same  way  that  a  steel  die  makes  its  corresponding  obverse 
Imprint  on  any  metal  surface  It  is  hammered  Into.  To  be  brief,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  did  not  take  any  stock  In  this  theory  which  tended  to  show  that 
a  certain  shell  found  near  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  fired  In  tbe  de- 
fendant's rifle  and  not  In  any  other  rifle  owned  in  that  region.  I  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Maine  and  took  absolutely  no  stock  In  this  theory, 
and  was  employed  by  the  defense  to  Investigate  and  if  possible  disprove  the 
theory.  After  securing  a  very  great  number  (over  a  hundred)  of  firing  pins  and 
Inserting  these  in  rifles  and  firing  shells  with  them  I  became  fully  convinced 
that  each  firing  pin  had  on  its  surface  Irregularities,  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  that  these  Irregularities  were  plainly  impressed  on  the  primers;  or. 
In  other  words,  a  given  exploded  shell  could  be  viewed  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  firing  pin  that  exploded  It  could  be  then  picked  from  all  the  others  at 
hand.  In  other  words,  after  a  careful  investigation,  I  was  compelled  to  fully 
accept  the  theory  which  at  first  I  took  no  stock  In  and  which  I  was  practically 
hired  to  disprove  if  possible.  My  testimony  In  court  fully  substantiates  that  of 
the  prosecution  regarding  this  theory.  In  other  court  cases  in  Maine  since  then 
shells  from  the  scene  of  tbe  crime,  together  with  rifles  of  various  persons,  have 
been  brought  and  the  rifie  containing  tbe  firing  pin  that  fired  the  shot  readily 
detected. 

Prof.  Frank  N.  Whlttler,  of  Bowdoin  College.  Brunswick,  Me.,  will  most  cer- 
tainly strongly  support  my  assertion  that  given  an  exploded  shell  and  several 
rifles.  Including  the  one  that  fired  the  shell,  and  this  rifie  can  be  picked  out. 
George  W.  Gower,  esq.,  Skowhegan,  Me.,  formerly  county  attorney  of  Somerset 
County,  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

The  point  on  which  hinges  the  individuality  of  the  firing  pins  of  various  rifies 
Is  this :  The  ends  of  these  firing  pins  are  "  turned."  and  Irregularities,  pits,  and 
"  tearings  "  occur  In  the  knoblike  end  of  the  metal.  The  exact  size,  shape,  and 
relative  distance  of  these  from  each  other  is  such  that  It  would  be  absolutely 
against  the  laws  of  chance  to  find  two  firing  pins  with  exactly  the  same  number 
Of  pits  and  Irregularities  of  tbe  same  size  and  shape  and  the  same  distance 
apart  These  Irregularities  are  communicated  to  the  shells  fired  by  each  firing 
pin  and  the  soft  copper  primer  is  exactly  adapted  to  take  a  perfect  Impression 
of  the  end  of  tbe  firing  pid,  the  downward  stroke  of  the  firing  pin  and  the  back 
kick  of  the  explosion  forcing  tbe  metal  of  tbe  primer  into  the  firing  pin  so  as 
to  leave  on  the  primer  a  very  clear  impression  of  the  firing  pin. 

Of  course  you  see  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  Brownsville  affair.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  every  Individual  soldier  always  had  assigned 
to  him  a  certain  gun  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  the  Array  ret-ords 
should  show  the  number  of  the  gun  issued  to  each  soldier.  Now,  if  every  gun 
which  was  at  Fort  Brown  at  the  time  of  the  affair  there  Is  secured  and  Its 
firing  pin  removed  (of  course  each  firing  pin  being  carefully  marked  In  some 
way  to  indicate  tbe  rifle  to  which  It  belongs)  then  a  careful  microscopical 
examination  of  the  firing  pins  and  comparison  with  the  indented  primer  of 
each  shell  will  show  which,  if  any,  of  the  firing  pins  exploded  each  shell,  and 
knowing  the  firing  pin  and  its  rifle  will  lead  to  Identification  of  Its  owner. 

Prof.  N.  F.  Whlttler,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  myself  put  many  hours  of 
study  on  this  question,  on  opposite  sides  in  the  legal  case  previously  referred 
to,  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  verify  any  claims  I  may  have  made.  Either 
be  or  I  can  prove  conclusively  by  actual  test  that  this  rule  of  firing  pin  mark- 
ing the  primer  can  be  depended  upon.    If  this  information  leads  to  measures 
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being  taken  which  will  identity  any  of  the  participators  In  the  outrage  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 

Very  respectfully,  Ora  W.  Knight, 

State  Assauer. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Before  going  further,  I  would  like  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  guns,  and  ask  you  what,  if  anything,  you  did 
towards  the  cleaning  of  the  magazines  of  the  rifles,  and  whether  they 
were  necessary  to  be  cleaned;  if  there  was  a  powder  in  them? — 

A.  I  did  nothing  towards  cleaning  the  magazine  or  the  chambers. 

Q.  Whv? — A.  Because  the  effect  of  the  firmg  would  not  show  back 
there.  Tlie  effect  of  the  firing  would  be  apparent  only  in  the  bore  of 
the  gun. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  the  magazine 
of  the  rifle  after  shooting  it  five  times? — A.  S^o,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  chamber  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  never  becomes  dirty? — A.  Not  from  the  firing.  The  car- 
tridge case  forms  a  perfect  gas  check,  and  nothing  gets  back  to  the 
chamber  or  the  magazine — the  breech  mechanism. 

By  Senator  Scx)tt: 
Q.  Then,  on  that  same  line,  why  do  they  open  that  chamber  when 
inspecting  arms? — A.  Because  the  chamber  could  become  dirty  from 
other  reasons.  It  may  have  dust  in  it,  or  too  much  grease  from  im- 
proper oiling,  or  the  bright  parts  may  become  rusty,  or  it  may  be 
otherwise  in  improper  condition. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  That  letter  that  you  just  read  then,  General,  was  the  cause  that 
led  to  these  elaborate  microscopic  investigations  at  Springfield? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  have  already  been  testified  to  here,  and  are  in  the  report 
of  our  hearings,  so  that  I  shall  not  go  into  those  now ;  but  I  desire  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  of  more  general  nature  in  regard  to  those 
bullets  which  were  brought  from  Brownsville  and  submitted  to  the 
War  Department  for  examination,  and  which  you  have  examined 
yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  those  bullets  have  been  fired  from  what  is  known  as  a 
Mexican  Mauser? — A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not.  I  will  say  in  con- 
nection with  that  answer  that  the  examinations  of  these  bullets  were 
mainly  made  by  my  directiouj  and  I  can  only  testify  as  to  reports 
made  to  me  which  I  received,  in  connection  with  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  bullets  in  my  hands,  and  without  instruments,  but  from 
the  reports  made,  which  are  available,  and  from  the  examinations 
made  by  me,  these  bullets  could  not  have  been  fired  from  a  Mexican 
Mauser,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  now  larger  than  the  bore  of  that 
gun.    Therefore  they  could  not  have  been  through  it. 

By  Senator  Forakek  : 
Q.  Which  set  of  the  bullets  are  you  t^tifying  about?    We  have  one 
set  of  three  and  one  set  of  six. — A.  This  refers  to  all  of  those  bullets 
which  came  into  my  possession  from  the  committee,  through  the  War 
Department.    Of  course,  I  have  no  way  of  tracing  them. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Could  they  have  been  fired  in  a  Remington  or  a  Winchester?^ 
A.  They  could  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  marks  upon  them  show 
four  grooves,  from  the  corresponding  number  of  lands,  while  the 
Remington  and  Winchester  have,  the  one  seven  and  the  other  six 
grooves. 

Q.  Could  they  have  been  fired  in  the  Spanish  Mauser? — ^A.  That 
determination  is  more  difficult,  but  the  conclusion,  which  has  come 
from  an  examination  of  them,  is  that  they  could  not.  Their  size  is 
not  exactly  right,  although  it  is  much  nearer  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  Mauser.  Also,  this  slight  difference  in  the  size  of  the  bore 
causes  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  land  marks  made  upon  bullets 
fired  through  each.  The  larger  bore  makes  a  shorter  land  mark, 
that  is,  measured  on  the  length  of  the  bullet.  The  smaller  bore  makes 
the  longer  land  mark ;  and  tnere  is  a  difference  observable  between  the 
length  of  the  land  mark  on  these  bullets  and  the  length  of  the  land 
mark  on  bullets  fired  through  the  7.65  millimeter  Mauser,  which  is,  I 
understand,  the  one  you  are  referring  to. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Bullets  fired  through  what? — A.  The  7.65-millimeter  Mauser, 
the  Mexican  Mauser  being  a  7-millimeter  rifle. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Now,  they  could  have  been  fired  in  the  Krag  rifle? — A/  Yes, 
sir;  we  are  unable  to  tell  from  the  bullets  themselves  "whether  they 
have  been  fired  in  the  Krag  rifle  or  a  United  States  rifle  of  the  model 
of  1903. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  shells  that  were  picked  up  in  the  streets  of 
Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  buUets  from  Brownsville  were  fired  from  the  sheila 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  could  they  have  been  fired 
irom  the  Krag  rifle? — A.  They  could  not.    The  shells  are  too  large. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  they  too  large? — A.  They  are  too  long,  and  also 
too  large  in  diameter,  and  they  would  not  go  into  the  Krag  chamber. 

Q.  Then,  those  bullets  brought  from  Brownsville  and  tnose  shells 
brought  from  Brownsville  in  combination  could  only  have  been  fired 
from  the  Springfield  new  model  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  reports  that  were  made  to  you, 
and  your  own  examination  of  the  bullets  and  the  shells  sent  to  you  by 
the  committee,  in  your  opinion  as  an  expert,  from  what  sort  of  a  gun 
were  thev  fired,  and  what  gun? — ^A.  As  an  expert,  I  would  have  to 
assume  data.  If  they  are  taken  toother,  the  cartridges  and  bul- 
lets, and  considered  in  connection  with  each  other,  they  could  have 
been  fired  from  no  gun  known  to  me  except  the  model  of  1903  Spring- 
field rifle. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  from  what  gun  were  they  fired,  taking  that  into 
consideration  and  admitting  those  to  be  the  facts? — ^A.  Admitting 
those  to  be  the  facts,  they  were  fired  from  that  gun. 

Q.  Is  that  your  opinion,  admitting  those  to  to  the  facta? — A.  Ad- 
mitting those  to  be  the  facts;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  these  bullets  are  apparently  just  such  bullets  as 
you  would  expect  to  find  -fired  out  of  Springfield  cartridges? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  assuming  that  these  empty  shells  were  the  shells  that  held 
the  bullets,  then  you  would  assume  that  it  was  a  Springfield  rifle 
from  which  they  were  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But,  aside  from  that  premise,  they  might  have  been  fired  ojit 
of  either  a  Krag  or  a  Springfield  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  fired  out  of  a  Krag  carbine,  also? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Krag  carbine  and  the  Krag  rifle  and  the 
Springfield  rifle  all  have  the  same  number  of  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  bullet  is  the  same  for  each. 

Q.  Each  has  four  lands,  and  the  bullet  is  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  bullet  is  the  same. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  are  only  speaking  as  to  the  bullet  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Certainly,  you  are  speaking  only  as  to  the  bullet.  That  is  to 
say,  the  bullets  used  in  all  these  guns  are  steel- jacketed  bullets,  with 
lead  fillings? — A.  That  is  true,  except  that  the  material  of  the  jacket 
is  copper  and  nickel,  and  not  steel. 

Q.  It  is  cupro-nickel,  copper  and  nickel  combined? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
copper  and  nickel. 

Q.  We  have  fallen  into  the  use  of  the  other  term,  but  we  mean 
cupro-nickel,  all  the  time. — A.  We  have  in  the  past  used  some  steel 
jackets  which  consisted  of  a  sheet  of  cupro-nickel  rolled  on  a  sheet  of 
steel,  and  that  perhaps  gave  rise  to  that  impression. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say.  General,  that  the  jacket  which  is 
ordinarily  called  the  steel  jacket  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  nickel  and 
copper  ?-  A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  copper.  But  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  this  jacket  was  made  of  a  sheet  wnich  consisted  of  a 
sheet  or  steel  on  which  was  rolled  a  sheet  of  alloy  of  nickel  and  cop- 
per; so  that  both  metals  were  in  the  jacket. 

Q.  Now  it  is  only  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel? — A.  Now  it  is 
only  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  other  kinds  of  bullets  used  by  the  troops  for  any  pur- 
pose, not  steel  jacketed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  jacketed  at  all,  that  is. 

Q.  Yes;  not  jacketed  at  all. — A.  Yes;  we  issue  some  that  are  not 
jacketed  at  all,  for  special  purposes.  We  have  a  gallery  practice 
bullet  which  is  not  jacketed,  and  a  guard  cartridge. 

Q.  A  guard  cartridge? — A.  Of  which  the  bullet  is  not  jacketed. 

Q.  That  is,  with  a  low  charge  of  powder? — ^A.  They  are  both  used 
with  a  low  charge  of  powder. 

Q.  The  same  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  F'oraker  : 
Q.  Then  you  have^omc  dummy  cartridges? — A.  With  the  dummy 
cartridge  the  bullet  is  the  same,  but  there  is  no  powder  charge;  and  in 
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order  to  very  thoroughly  distinguish  that  from  a  live  cartridge,  the 
cartridge  case  is  corrugated,  and  there  are  holes  bored  in  it  besides. 

Q.  Did  you  send  one  of  those  to  us  as  an  exhibit? — ^A.  I  think  I 
did ;  although  it  has  been  a  long  time  since,  and  I  could  not  be  positive 
about  it. 

Q.  The  gallery  practice  cartridge  and  the  guard  cartridge  each 
have  a  reduced  number  of  grains  of  powder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  reduced  charge  of  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  guard-cartridge  bullet  will  carry? — 
A.  Of  course  that. will  depend  on  the  elevation  at  which  it  is  fired. 
I  do  not  remember  what  we  call  the  range  table  for  the  different 
elevations. 

Q.  All  that  is  set  out  correctly  in  this  book  issued  by  the  War 
Department,  entitled  "  No.  1923,  Description  and  Rules  for  the  Man- 
agement of  the  U.  S.  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  of  1903,  Caliber  .30?  "— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  this  is  the  result  of  careful  examination  and  preparation  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  issued  oflScially  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, , 
and  everybody  that  has  occasion  to  handle  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  date  of  the  one  you 
have  there  ? 

Q.  This  is  dated  March  3,  1904 — ^A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  ma- 
terial change  since  then. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  says  that  the  charge  of  powder  in  the  guard  cartridge 
is  15  grains  of  powder  as  against  42  or  43,  perhaps,  in  the  regular 
ball  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  as  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  jacket  of  any  kind  on  this  guard  cartridge 
bullet  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  none  on  the  guard  bullet. 

Q.  The  intention  of  that  is  that  it  shall  be  used  simply  for  garrison 
purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  usually  in  guarding  prisoners. 

Q.  In  guarding  prisoners,  or  in  guarding  a  reservation  such  as 
that  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  The  object  is  very  apparent,  that  we  do  not 
care  to  have  the  bullets  flying  to  long  distances. 

Q.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the  reduced-range  cartridge  is 
only  1,150  feet  per  second,  while  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the 
regulation  ball  cartridge  is  over  2,000  feet  per  second  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
alMut  2,200  feet  a  second. 

Q.  That  varies  a  little? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  aiming  to 
have  it  2,200  feet 

Q.  According  to  this  pamphlet  the  guard  cartridge  is  intended  for 
a  range  of  100  yards,  and  has  sufficient  accuracy  for  a  range  of  150 
or  200  yards.  A  range  of  100  yards  requires  an  elevation  of  the 
sights  to  500  yards,  and  ranges  of  150  and  200  yards  require  eleva- 
tions of  600  and  700  yards,  respectively.    That  is  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  to  make  one  of  taese  bullets  used  in  the  guard  ammuni- 
tion carry  a  distance  of  100  yards,  you  would  raise  the  sight  elevation 
to  500  yards,  and  if  you  wanted  it  to  go  150  or  200  yards,  you  would 
raise  the  sight  to  600  or  700  yards,  respectively  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wabner.  That  is  when  you  are  sighting  directly  at  the 
object. 

Senator  Foeakeb.  Yes;  we  understand  that 
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By  Senator  Fobakeh  : 
Q.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  ammunition  it  is  intended  that  the 
troops  shall  have  for  use  in  the  garrison  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Haising  and  lowering  the  elevation  of  the  sights  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  distance  me  ball  will  carry,  will  it? — ^A.  If  you  put 
your  sights  at  a  higher  elevation,  your  gun  will  be  pointed  up  in  the 
air  more,  and  of  course  the  bullet  will  go  farther. 

Q.  If  it  did  not  hit  the  target,  it  would  ^  the  same  distance, 
whether  the  sight  was  lowered  or  raised  ? — ^A.  It  woiild  bring  up  on 
the  ground  sooner. 

Q.  Suppose  you  just  raised  the  gun  up,  whether  the  sight  was 
raised  or  not,  the  bullet  would  go  the  same  distance? — A.  If  you  held 
it  up  at  the  same  angle,  it  would  go  the  same  distance. 

By  Senator  Lodoe  : 

Q.  It  would  make  no  difference  in  the  point-blank  range,  wonld 
it? — A.  That  term  is  apt  to  be  loosely  used.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  point-blank  range. 

Q.  I  was  using  that  term  in  the  common  acceptation. — ^A.  The 
range  for  that  is  always  selected.  For  instance,  it  you  do  not  set 
the  sight  for  the  range  of  100  yards,  if  you  keep  tne  sight  down, 
that  means  that  the  bullet  will  rise  above  the  level  of  your  eve,  be- 
tween the  muzzle  of  your  gun  and  the  target,  and  then  will  come 
down  to  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  100  yards. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  understood  it  to  mean. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  lead  there  is  in  the  filling  of  the 
ball  cartridge? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  no,  sir;  exactly.  The  weight 
of  the  bullet  is  220  grains.  What  proportion  of  that  is  lead  and 
what  is  jacket  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  not  stated  in  these  regulations.  We  have  had  some 
trouble  about  it.  Can  you  not  take  a  bullet  apart  and  have  it  weighed 
and  give  us  that  information? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  have  it  ascer- 
tained from  the  factory. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  also  whether  that  is  pure  lead. — A.  It  is 
not  pure  lead;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  composition? — A.  It  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  antimony? — ^A.  As  I  remember,  it 
is  about  10  per  cent  antimony,  but  I  would  not  be  perfectly  certain 
about  that. 

Q.  About  1  to  10? — A.  As  I  remember  it. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  jacket  is  of  cupro-nickel  and  the  filling  is  a 
composition  of  lead  and  antimony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  proportions 
of  the  jacket  are  about  85  per  cent  copper  and  15  per  cent  nickel,  as 
I  remember  them. 

Q.  You  will  give  us  definite  information  on  this  point,  will  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  then,  either,  what  the  steel  jacket  weights — 
the  cupro-nickel  jacket? — A.  No,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  the  thickness  of 
it.  It  is  two  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  on  the  body  of  the  bullet  and 
three  one-hundredtlis  of  an  inch  at  the  point. 
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Q.  It  IF  thicker  at  the  point  than  on  the  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  thickness  at  the  base  ? — A,  The  same  as  at  the 
body.    It  does  not  entirely  cover  the  base,  but  is  folded  in  over  it. 

Q.  It  is  just  folded  in  over  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  cartridge.  That  is  a  Springfield  car- 
tridge. That  is  split  at  the  nose,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  thickness  of  the 
jacket. — A.  Perhaps  I  had  better  be  a  little  more  accurate  in  my 
answer.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time,  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  the  time,  but  perhaps  a  couple  of  years,  the  thickness  of  this 
jacket  over  the  body  has  been  changed  from  one  and  one-half  hun- 
dredths to  two  hundredths. 

Q.  This  is  two  hundredths,  is  it  not,  probably?  I  have  not  meas- 
ured it.  That  is  a  cartridge  of  the  present  manufacture? — A.  It 
seems  to  be  about  that.  [After  further  examination  of  cartridge.] 
That  is  a  cartridge  manufactured  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905. 

Q.  It  is  the  same,  is  it  not,  as  the  cartridge  manufactured  by  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  ? — A.  In  all  essential  particulars ; 
the  same  size,  shape,  weight,  and  form. 

Q.  And  the  same  cartridge  is  manufactured  at  another  arsenal? — 
A.  Not  another  arsenal,  but  two  other  manufacturing  concerns  manu- 
facture it. 

Q.  Which  two  are  they? — A.  The  Winchester  Arms  Company  and 
the  United  States  Cartridge  Company.  The  Winchester  Arms  Com- 
pany are  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 
IS  at  Bridgeport,  and  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company  is  at 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  bullet.  No.  1,  of  th«  exhibits  that  have  been  identi- 
fied, one  of  the  bullets  found  at  Brownsville  and  brought  here,  and 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  base  of  that,  and  state  whether  that  exhibits  the 
thickness  of  the  jacket. — A.  (After  examining  bullet.)  This  shows 
the  jacket  folded  over  the  base. 

Q.  At  one  side  it  is  folded  over.  Is  it  folded  over  at  the  opposite 
side? — A.  At  the  opposite  side  it  is  distorted,  apparently  by  having 
passed  through  something,  and  the  exact  construction,  the  thickness  or 
the  jacket 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Look  at  this  bullet.  Exhibit  No.  2  of  the  Brownsville  bullets, 
and  see  whether,  looking  at  the  base,  you  observe  the  thickness  of  the 
jacket. — A.  The  jacket  is  folded  over  in  this  case. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  folded  over  there  also,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appears  to  be  much  more  than  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness?^ A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  only  the  apparent  thickness. 
That  dimension  arises  from  the  jacket  being  folded  over  the  base. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  the  real  or  only  an  appar- 
ent thickness  from  being  folded  over?^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from 
being  folded  over. 

Q.  But  the  body  of  the  jacket  is  two  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  220  grains  would  be  jacket  and  what  part 
would  be  lead? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  exactly,  but  certainly  not  over 
5  per  cent  would  be  jacket. 

Q.  Not  over  5  per  cent  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  equal  in  weight  to  the  lead  filling.  General? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  the  jacket  is  very  much  lighter  than  the  fiUing.      i 
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Q.  You  examined  all  those  nine  bullets,  did  you,  that  were  brought 
before  us  ? — A.  Casually  only,  in  my  hand ;  not  minutely. 

^Q.  You  have  not  examined  them  with  a  view  of  testifying  about 
them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  personally. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  however,  that  you  have  sufficiently 
examined  them  to  be  able  to  tell  us  that  you  can  not  tell  whether  they 
were  fired  out  of  a  Krag  or  a  Springfield,  simply  looking  at  the  bul- 
lets?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  my  personal  experience.  I  prefaced 
my  statement  with  the  statement  that  I  am  basing  this  testimony  on 
reports  that  have  been  made  to  me. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  you  have  looked  at  the  bullets  enough  to  tes- 
tify to  that  on  your  own  account,  have  you  not?  Simply  looking  at 
the  bullets  and  nothing  else,  is  not  that  your  opinion,  that  they  might 
have  been  fired  out  of  either  a  Krag  or  a  Springfield  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir ;  they  might  have  been. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell,  from  just  looking  at  the  bullets  and  nothing 
else,  which  gun  they  came  out  of? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not;  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  by  any  kind  of  an  examination  they  might  make. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  these  bullets.  You  say  10 
per  cent  of  the  bullet  is  what  sort  of  metal  ? — A.  Antimony. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  bullets,  or  only  to  the  specific  ones  fired 
from  the  Springfiela  rifle? — A.  Lead  rifle  bullets  in  general  are  al- 
loyed with  antimony  to  make  the  lead  a  little  harder. 

Q.  Does  the  same  proportion  hold  only  as  to  those  particular  ones 
fired  in  the  Springfield  rifle,  or  does  it  also  apply  to  those  of  the 
Krag- Jorgensen  and  the  Mauser,  or  is  there  any  difference  in  the 
lead?— A.  Whether  the  proportions  are  the  same  I  do  not  know,  or 
whether  they  alloy  entirely  with  antimony.    Tin  is  sometimes  used. 

Q.  Could  that  oe  ascertained? — A.  By  a  chemical  examination; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  easily  distinguishable  whether  these  bullets  here  were  made 
by  you  or  by  other  manufacturers  by  the  proportion  of  alloy  ? — A.  If 
other  manufacturers  use  a  different  proportion,  which  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  proportions  are  the  same? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  proportion  is  very  different,  because  the  result  to  be  obtained 
is  about  the  same ;  the  object  is  to  get  about  the  same  degree  of  hard- 
ness. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  pure  lead  is  used  in  any  of  the  ammu- 
nition used  by  the  Government? — A.  It  would  only  be  used,  if  used 
at  all,  in  the  guard-cartridge  bullet,  or  in  the  reduced-range  car- 
tridge bullet.    In  tegard  to  those  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  reduced-range  cartridge 
and  the  guard  cartridge,  or  are  they  not  the  same? — ^A.  1  think  there 
is  a  difference.  I  think  the  bullets  are  different  in  weight.  That 
pamphlet,  however,  will  show  that. 

Q.  I  know  nothing  except  what  is  in  this  official  publication,  and 
as  I  have  understood  up  until  now,  the  guard  cartridge  and  the 
reduced-range  cartridge  are  the  same  thing;  sometimes  one  name  is 
applied  and  sometimes  the  other.  Here  is  the  guard  cartridge  de- 
scribed on  page  46  of  this  pamphlet.    Is  not  that  the  reduced-range 
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cartridge?  That  is  shown  in  figure  147. — A.  No,  sir.  This  one  on 
page  47,  figure  148,  the  gallery-practice  cartridge,  is  a  different  one, 
you  see.     You  see  the  bullet  is  quite  different  [indicating]. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  gallery-practice  cartridge  intended  for  practice 
in  the  gallery? — A.  1^,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  for  guard  purposes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  reduced-range  cartridge  is  the  15-grain  cartridge,  is  it 
not,  as  you  testified  a  moment  ago  wheri  I  asked  you  about  it,  con- 
taining 15  grains  of  powder? — A.  That  is  the  guard  cartridge. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  you  call  the  reduced-range  cartridge? — A.  No, 
sir ;  it  is  not  The  reduced-range  cartridge  is  me  one  shown  on  page 
47,  here. 

Q.  How  many  grains  of  powder  are  there  in  that? — A.  The 
proper  name  for  that,  by  the  way,  is  the  gallery-practice  cartridge, 
and  that  has  only  3  grains  of  powder. 

Q.  Only  3  grains? — ^A.  Only  3  grains,  as  against  15  grains  in  the 
other. 

Q,  That  is  intended  for  use  in  a  building,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  the  reduced- 
range  cartridge,  what  we  have  been  calling  the  gallery-practice  car- 
tridge.— ^A-  Now,  perhaps  I  ought  to  go  a  little  further  than  that  and 
say  that  we  have  made,  although  we  have  not  issued  it  to  the  service 
in  general,  a  reduced-range  cartridge  which  is  between  the  gallery- 
practice  cartridge  and  the  regulation  cartridge.  The  reduced-range 
cartridge  is  good  for  practice  at  300  or  400  or  500  yards,  but  not 
at  the  extcme  range  oi  1,000  yards,  and  it  was  gotten  up  for  use  at 
posts  where  they  did  not  have  the  extreme  range,  and  where  the 
country  about  was  thickly  settled,  and  there  would  oe  danger  in  using 
the  regulation  cartridge.  That  cartridge,  however,  has  not  been  is- 
sued to  the  service. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  that  cartridge  was  not  in  use  in  August,  1906, 
and  is  not  yet  issued,  I  will  not  ask' you  about  that,  as  it  has  no  rela- 
tion to  this  matter.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  268  of  the  hearings 
before  this  committee.  On  that  and  the  following  pages  you  will 
see  the  reports  of  the  commanders  of  those  three  companies  as  to 
their  ordnance,  what  was  issued  to  them,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  column  to  which  I  point,  the  right-hand  column,  under  the 
heading  "  Caliber  .30  rifle,  model  1903."  I  wish  you  would  read  what 
that  says,  in  that  right-hand  column. — A.  (Reading:)  "Ball  car- 
tridges, reduced  range,"  and  then  in  parentheses,  "  Guard  cartridges." 
This  officer  reports  himself  as  having  received  650  of  these  from 
another  officer,  that  being  the  total  for  which  he  is  accountable. 

Q,  Now,  we  have  understood  all  the  while  that  that  was  a  15- 
grain  cartridge.  Are  we  mistaken  about  that? — A.  I  will  say  that, 
although  he  is  not  correct  in  describing  his  ammunition,  that  is  the 
15-grain  cartridge. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  testimony  shows  it  is,  I  believe.  Each  of  the 
companies  seems  to  have  had  the  same  number  issued  to  it — 650 
rounds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  the  description  given  in  the  return 
of  the  commander  of  Company  C,  in  that  same  column.  There  it 
is  described  as  "  Ball  cartridges,  reduced  range,"  and  the  number  of 
rounds  is  650  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Let  us  see  what  the  record  of  D  Company  says.  That,  you  see, 
says  simply,  "  Guard  cartridges,  650  rounds?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  understood  all  the  while — I  have,  at  least — that 
that  was  the  15-grain  cartridge. — A.  I  think  that  is  correct,  sir; 
but  those  cartridges  should  have  been  properly  described  by  their 
official  designation  of  guard  cartridges. 

Q.  Now,  that  bullet  has  no  jacket  on  it  of  any  kind,  has  it! — 
A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  lead  bullet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  pure  lead,  or  whether  that  is 
a  composition  of  some  kind? — A.  That  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet, 
sir :  that  the  composition  is  lead  and  tin. 

Q.  Lead  and  tm ;  in  what  proportion  ? — A.  That  is  not  given. 

Q.  Can  you  get  that  for  us  and  give  it  to  us? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would.  Is  that  composition  different  from  that  of 
the  lead  in  the  ball  cartridge  ?— A.  The  bullet  in  the  ball  cartridge 
is  a  composition  of  lead  and  antimony. 

Q.  So  you  have  stated.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  want 
to  modify  your  answer. — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  cartridge  is  that  which  has  tin  in  it? — ^A.  The  guard 
cartridge, 

Q.  \Vhat  is  the  difference  between  the  ball  cartridge  and  the  guard 
cartridge  in  their  use  by  the  troops?  Do  they  have  ball  cartritlge 
and  guard  cartridge  issued  to  them  ? — A.  They  have  regulation  serv- 
ice cartridges  and  guard  cartridges  both.  They  are  b<)th  ball  car- 
tridges. 

Q.  Did  these  troops  at  Brownsville  have  both  ? — A.  They  are  both 
ball  cartridges  as  distinguished  from  blank  cartridges,  which  have  no 
bullets. 

Q.  Did  these  troops  have  both  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  generally 
issued.  I  suppose  these  troops  had  both.  I  can  not  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge  in  regard  to  their  particular  possession. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  I  have  here  these  nine  bullets,  and  I  wish  you  would  take  bullet 
No,  9,  which  is  one  of  three  that  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  submitted  Mr,  Purdy's  report.  Look  at  this  bullet 
No.  9,  please,  and  tell  us  whether  you  think  that  is  a  Springfield 
bullet. — A,  (After  examination.)  This  has  the  more  promment 
characteristics  of  the  Springfield  bullet.  It  has  been  so  distorted, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively.  The  jacket  appears  to 
be  such  as  we  have  on  the  Springfield  bullet. 

Q.  Or  the  Krag,  either  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  the  Krag.  It  has  the 
general  appearance,  and  it  has  four  land  marks  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  abrasion  on  it? — ^A,  There  is  some  abra- 
sion. There  is  some  foreign  substance  sticking  to  it.  Whether  it 
gained  or  lost  in  weight  could  be  told  by  weighing  it 

Q.  That. is  one  of  the  bullets  reported  on  by  Lieutenant  Haw- 
kins?— A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  He  reports  it,  I  believe,  to  be  of  full  length,  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  he  reports  it  to  be  of  full  diameter,  and  yet  he  reports  it  as  weigh- 
ing only  200.3  grains. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  should  say  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  accurately  what  the  diameter  of  the  bullet  is;  it  is  so  distorted. 
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Q.  I  would  think  so,  too;  but  there  is  no  trouble  whatever  to  tell 
the  length  of  it,  is  there? — A.  The  base  of  it  is  distorted.  You  can 
8ee  that  that  smooth  folding  over  of  the  jacket  metal  is  not  observable 
on  the  base.    The  base  is  rough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  length  of  the  bullet  to  be  of  full  length,  do 
you  remember? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  He  gives  the  full  standard  length  here.  I  can  understand  that 
you  need  not  keep  that  in  your  mind,  but  he  gives  it  as  1.255  to  1.265. 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not?  That  means  an  inch  and  255  thousandths 
to  an  inch  and  265  thousandths. — A.  That  is  the  tolerance  in  the 
manufacture,  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch. 

Q.  And  he  eives  the  actual  length  of  that  as  1.262,  which  is  seven 
one-thousandths  more  than  the  minimum  and  three  one-thousandths 
less  than  the  maximum. — A.  Apparently ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  less  than  the  maximum  would 
not  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  ? — A.  Not  to  the  eye ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  that  is  a  greater  length  than  the  bullet  next  above  de- 
scribed by  him,  which  is  1.2.S5  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bullet  above  weighs  218.4,  while  this  weighs  only  200.3. — 
A-  In  that  case  it  appears  that  the  longer  bullet  has  the  less  weight* 

Q.  Yes;  the  longer  bullet  has  the  less  weight. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  the  diameter  is  given  here  as  the  same,  practically? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  should  be  0.301  to  0.302,  but  it  has ^A.  The  full  diameter 

is  the  one  below  it,  sir ;  0.308  to  0.309. 

Q.  I  am  giving  the  amount  above.  He  gives  first  the  diameter 
across  the  lands. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  0.301  to  0.302.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  he  gives  it  as  0.305. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  diameter  is  a  little  greater  across  the  lands  ? — A.  A 
little  less. 

Q.  A  little  less A.  Than  the  prescribed. 

Q.  And  the  other  diameter,  across  the  groove,  he  finds  is  too  much 
deformed  to  give.  Of  course  that  is  manifest  to  the  eye.  Now,  that 
diameter  across  the  lands  is  the  same  diameter,  practically,  as  the  one 
above,  is  it  not — practically  0.300,  as  against  0.305? — A.  There  is  a 
difference  of  0.005  of  course. 

Q.  That  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  could  it  ? — A.  It  would 
be  impossible. 

Q.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  measure  it  if  we  had  an  instru- 
ment of  five  ten-thousandths  with  which  to  measure  it,  would  it 
not? — A.  Well,  the  measurement  would  become  a  little  bit  doubtful 
even  with  instruments. 

Q.  When  it  gets  down  to  ten-thousandths — I  should  think  so. 
Now,  can  you  tell  us,  after  your  attention  has  been  called  to  all  these 
facts  in  reference  to  the  bullet,  what  kind  of  a  bullet  it  is,  with  any 
confidence  ? — A.  Only  within  limits.  That  is,  as  far  as  my  examina- 
tion of  it  here  in  my  hand  is  concerned,  it  might  be  any  one  of  two  or 
three  bullets. 

Q.  That  is,  it  might  be  a  Krag  rifle  bullet? — A.  Ye;^,  sir. 

Q.  A  Krag  carbine  or  a  Springfield  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  it  might  be  a  Mauser  bullet ?^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I 
could  tell  by  simply  examining  it  in  my  hand,  it  mieht  be  a  Manser. 

Q.  And  from  the  weight  given  it  might  be  a  Jifauser,  might  it 
not? — A.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  weight,  which  is  given^here,  is 
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still  a  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  Mauser  bullet,  but  that  is 
onlv  an  impression. 

0.  The  difference  between  the  weight  given  and  the  weight  ascer- 
tained bv  weighing  it  is  almost  inappreciable,  is  it  not — between  the 
Mauser  bullet  of  regular  weight  and  this  weight? — xV.  Although  I 
knew  a  short  time  ago,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  the  prescribed 
weight  of  the  7.65-millimeter  Mauser  bullet. 

Q.  You  say  the  Mexican  army  is  supplied  with  the  7-millimeter 
rifle? — A.  That  is  our  information. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  for  the  past  two  years  been  supplied 
with  the  7.65-millimeter  also  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  part  supplied  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think 
the  last  published  information,  as  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation of  the  War  Department,  gives  the  7-millimeter  Mauser  as 
their  rifle. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  whole  Mexican  army  is  furnished  with  only  the 
7-niillimeter  rifle,  is  your  impression  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  information  to  the  contrary? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  during  the  last  two  years  they  have  besn 
issuing  the  7.65  millimeter? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Made  for  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  our  Spring- 
field rifle  caliber? — A.  That  I  am  not  aware  of. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  at  all,  until  it  is  suggested  now  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  a  Krag  rifle 
to  accommodate  a  Springfield  cartridge?  Just  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  rifle  that  1  hand  you.  That  is  a  Krag,  is  it  not? — 
A.  That  is  a  Krag  rifle ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  furnished,  by  the  War  Department.  That  is  what 
our  Army  carried  until  ICOG.  Now,  the  Springfield  cartridge  is  too 
long,  and  has  too  great  a  diameter  to  fit  into  that  chamber. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.    I  have  one  here.    You  can  try  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand,  but  what  would  it  be  necessary  to  do  to  en- 
able it  t«  fit  in  there  ? — A.  To  get  it  to  go  in  ? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you.  General,  if  that  bore  could  not  be  enlarged 
without  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  as  to  accommodate  this  car- 
tridge ? — A.  The  bore  could  be  enlarged  so  as  to  get  the  cartridge  in, 
but  it  is  still  the  wrong  kind  of  a  cartridge  for  use  in  this  gun,  because 
you  will  observe  that  whereas  the  Krag  cartridge  has  a  rim  which 
brings  up  against  the  base  of  the  barrel,  and  over  which  the  extractor 
works  to  get  the  case  out,  the  model  1903  has  no  such  rim,  but  has  a 
cannelure. 

Q.  But  would  not  the  extractor  work  in  that  cannelure  just  the 
same? — A.  I  do  not  think  this  extractor  would  go  down  into  it. 

Q.  You  never  tried  it,  because  you  never  saw  a  Krag  that  was 
bored  out  so  as  to  accommodate  the  Springfield  cartridge,  did  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.    It  is  speculation  on  my  part. 

Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you  if  there  is  any  difficulty  whatever  about 
boring  that  barrel  so  as  to  accommodate  this  cartridge? — A.  I  take 
it  to  be  easily  done. 

Q.  Easily  done,  and  have  you  never  heard  of  its  being  done? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know,  General  Crozier,  that  it  is  actiiallv  done  by 
those  who  have  Krag  rifles,  to  accommodate  the  Springfield  cartridge, 
pince  the  Springfield  cartridge  was  brought  into  use? — A.  No,  ar; 
that  is  news  to  me. 

Q.  News  to  you,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  if  the  bore  was  enlarged  that  that 
cartridge  could  be  fired  from  that  gun? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  fired  from  the  gun,  sir;  but  I  should  suspect 
that  the  extractor  would  not  work  very  well  with  it,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  a  very  workmanlike  piece  of  mechanism  when  you  got 
through. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q-  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  the  extractor  and  inform  me  what 
practical  difficulty  there  would  be  about  its  catching  in  the  cannelure, 
as  in  the  other  case  it  does  over  the  rim. — A.  Well,  sif,  I  could  not 
5-ay  that  it  would  not  do  so.  I  simply  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be 
a  place  where  I  would  anticipate  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rim,  I  think,  is  larger  in  outside  diameter  "than  the  base  of  the  1903 
cartridge. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  it  is. — A.  I  will  try  it  and  see. 

Q.  You  can  determine  that  by  simply  putting  them  together,  can 
you  not? — A.  (After  examining  the  two  cartridges.)  Yes.  sir.  You 
seo.  as  I  anticipated,  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  diameter. 

Q.  A  slight  difference  in  the  diameter,  but  is  there  enough  differ- 
ence to  amount  to  anything? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  it  would  pre- 
vent its  working. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  experiment  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  never 
tried  that. 

Q.  Now,  General,  what  is  the  equivalent  in  millimeters  of  our 
No.  .30  caliber? — A.  It  would  run  out  to  several  decimal  places, 
but  it  is  about  7.64.  , 

Q.  It  would  be  exactly  7.625,  would  it  not? — A.  I  could  compute 
it  for  you  in  a  moment,  if  you  will  wait.  Taking  the  millimeter  in 
inches  as  0.0394,  which  runs  it  out  to  four  decimal  places,  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  .30  is  7.614,  as  I  compute  it. 

Q.  That  is  seven  millimeters  and  sixty-one  hundredths? — A.  And 
six  hundered  and  fourteen  thousandths. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  No.  .30? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  it  was  7.625.  Now  I  call 
your  attention  to  these  two  bullets.  General.  Notice  the  lands  upon 
them.  You  will  notice  that  they  extend  up  farther  on  the  one  than 
they  do  on  the  other,  apparently,  do  they  not? — A.  Both  bullets  are 
very  much  distorted.  There  appears  to  be  a  full-length  land  on  this 
one'and  also  a  full-length  land  on  that  one. 

Q.  And  the  full-length  land  on  this  one  extends  a  little  bit  farther, 
does  it  not  ? — A.  I  can  not  say,  sir. 

Q-  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  photograph  of  the  two  bullets 
shown  at  page  2269  and  tell  me  if  there  is  not  substantially  or 
almost  the  same  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lands  of  the  two  bul- 
lets I  have  shown  you  and  the  two  bullets  given  there? — A.  I  should 
say  not.  There  is  quite  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
lands  in  this  bullet  on  page  2269. 
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Q.  How  much  of  a  difference  is  that? — ^A.  As  I  should  estimate  it, 
I  should  say  there  is  nearly  a  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Q.  And  you  would  think  that  tihe  lands  on  these  bullets  were  prac- 
tically the  same  in  height? — A.  Let  us  look  at  them  again.  I  can  not 
see  any  difference  in  the  length  of  those  lands,  sir.  There  is  only  one 
approximately  good  land  left  on  there  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  the  same,  do  you,  General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  7.65-millimeter  gun  would  accommodate  that  bullet 
without  any  trouble,  would  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  it  would,  without 
difficulty. 

Q.  Or  a  7.62-millimeter,  either  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  mean  the  bullet  or  the  cartridge? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  spealring  just  of  the  bullet  alone.  [To  the 
witness.]  Now,  General,  about  the  cleaning  of  these  guns.  You  first 
had  four  guns  fired  over  at  Fort  Myer,  each  gun  fir^  five  times?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thfen  those  guns  were  brought  to  your  office  in  the  War 
Department  building,  I  suppose,  and  you  had  them  there  cleaned, 
some  two  or  three  hours  after  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few  hours. 
It  might  have  gone  on  to  four  or  five  hours  after  the  firing,  but  it 
was  the  same  day. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  just  how  long  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not; 
because  I  do  not  know  the  exact  hour  at  which  they  were  fired. 

Q.  Where  are  those  guns? — ^A.  They  have  been  sent  back  to  Fort 
Myer.  They  were  not  preserved  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
left  by  the  cleaning. 

Q.  So  we  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  looking  into  those  gun  barrds 
to  see  how  effectively  they  were  cleaned  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  can  not  be  insured. 

Q.  Who  saw  the  gun  barrels  after  they  were  cleaned  besides  your- 
self?— A.  Captain  Rice,  of  my  office. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  chamber  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  in 
anyway  soiled  or  dirtied  by  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  guns 
in  my  hand  and  looked  into  them  for  thftt  purpose. 

Q.  You  examined  the  chamber  to  see  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  observed  that  there  was  no  dirt  of  any  kind  in  the 
chamber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  was  perceptible  at  the  time  you  examined  them?— A^ 
There  was  none,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  within  two  or  three  or  three  or  four  hours,  as 
I  understand  you,  after  they  were  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  afterwards?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  them 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  handed  them  back  to  the  man  who  brourfit  them  to  you?— 
A.  I  directed  Captain  Rice  to  send  them  back  to  Fort  Myer,  and  he 
sent  them  back  by  one  of  the  War  Department  messengers. 

Q.  These  were  guns  belonging  to  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort 
Myer? — A.  They  belonged  at  Fort  Myer  and  they  were  sent  to  me 
by  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Who  is  the  commanding  officer  who  sent  them  to  you! — ^A. 
Colonel  Hatfield. 

Q.  What  troops  are  at  Fort  Myer  now  ? — A.  Some  troops  of  a  cav- 
nlry  regiment;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  of  the  regiment. 
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Q.  Was  it  this  Colonel  Hatfield  of  the  cavalry  regiment  who  sent 
ihem  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  the  Springfield  rifles,  such  as  the  infantry  carry? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  infantry  and  cavalry  now  carry  the  same  guns. 

Q.  They  have  precisely  the  same  guns  now,  haven't  they? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Formerly  there  was  a  difference,  when  we  had  the  Krag? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  Krag  carbine  and  the  Krag  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rifle  was  longer? — A-  The  rifle  was  longer;  yes,  sir.  Now 
thev  have  the  same  gims. 

0-  yVho  brought  them  over — Captain  Rice? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  see  the  messenger.  I  do  not  know  who  brought  them  over:  I 
could  only  guess. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  before  they  were  cleaned  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  examined  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  discovered  no  dirt  at  all  in  the  chambers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  barrels  seem  to  be  powder  stained  perceptibly! — A.  The 
barrels  had  the  duU  look  that  comes  from  firing  the  smokeless  powder. 
It  is  a  very  different  appearance,  you  will  understand,  from  that 
which  came  from  firing  guns  with  the  old  charcoal  powder. 

Q.  So  I  understand.  Your  regulations  here,  that  you  have  officially 
issued,  explain  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  besides  yourself  examined  the  rifles  after  they  had  been 
cleaned  ?^A.  I  examined  them  and  Captain  Rice  examined  them. 

Q.  You  and  Captain  Rice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  officer  ? — A.  On  one  occasion — I  think  it  was  on  the 
first  occasion — General  Garlington  was  present. 

Q.  Now,  General,  would  it  be  very  much  trouble  for  you  to  have 
these  same  rifles,  or  rifles  like  them,  iired  five  times,  and* bring  them 
here  and  let  them  be  cleaned  in  the  presence  of  this  committee? — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  That  could  be  done? — A.  Easily. 

Q.  With  someboch'  to  examine  them  after  they  are  cleaned? — 
A-  Yes,  sir.  I  woufd  only  say  with  reference  to  that.  Senator,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  time  definitely  known  in  order  to 
get  them  here  the  same  day,  in  order  to  have  the  circumstances  the 
same,  the  same  day  that  th^  were  fired. 

Q.  We  could  do  that.  I  would  like  to  have  them  here  when  the 
officers  of  the  Twenty-sixth  are  here,  and  let  them  inspect  them. — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  impossible  to  do  that  as  to  the  four  rifles  with  which  you 
made  your  first  experiment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  there  has  been  no 
preservation  of  those  rifles  in  that  state. 

Q.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  as  to  the  rifles  used  in  the  second 
experiment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  the  third  experiment,  you  used  only  the  two  rifles? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  have  them  ? — A.  They  are  here  now,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  has  been  cleaned,  and  the  other  is  just  as  it 
was  after  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  canleave  those  rifles  with  us,  can  you  not? — A.  I  can  do 
so ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  which  one  has  been  cleaned  and  which  one  has 
not,'and  indicate  it  on  the  card  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  One  of « these  says  that  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  both  say  they  were  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  firing,  as  I  understand  it.  Let  me  see  If  that  is  not  what  it 
says.  It  says,  "  This  rifle  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fired  five  shots 
wfth  service  ammunition." 

A.  The  reading  on  this  other  tag  is  identical. 

Q.  So  far  as  tne  card  is  concerned,  you  can  not  tell  which  rifle  has 
been  cleaned  and  which  has  not  been  cleaned.  Of  course,  anybody 
can  tell  by  looking  at  the  bore? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  I  ask  you  to  look  into  the  bore  and  tell  me  which  one  has  bsen 
cleaned,  so  we  can  mark  it,  or  which  one  has  not  been,  either  one.  I 
have  an  idea  which  one  is  cleaned  and  which  is  not,  but  I  want  your 
testimony  instead  of  mine. — A.  (After  examining  the  two  rifles.) 
This  one  has  not  been  cleaned. 

Q.  And  this  one  has  been  cleaned.  Let  us  mark  this  one. — ^A.  The 
number  of  the  rifle  will  tell  you. 

Q.  If  you  will  just  mark  it  "  cleaned." 

Senator  "Warner.  Put  the  number  of  the  rifle  down. 

The  Witness.  No.  198263  is  the  one  which  has  been  cleaned. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  mark  that  "  This  rifle  clean." — A.  Had  not  that  better  ap- 
pear in  my  testimony,  because  if  I  put  it  on  this  card  it  may  look  as 
though  it  was  put  on  at  the  time  of  cleaning. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  will  appear  in  the  testimony. 

Senator  Warner.  Put  the  number  of  the  gun  in  the  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  testifies  to  the  number  of  the  gun. 

The  Witness.  198263. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  the  gun  that  has  been  cleaned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ill  you  just  put  on  the  card  there,  General,  a  cross  or  some- 
thing, so  that  we  will  not  have  to  look  at  the  number. — A.  I  want  it 
to  appear,  however,  that  it  is  only  my  observation  now,  this  tes- 
timony that  it  has  been  cleaned,  and  not  from  having  marked  it 
before. 

Q.  Those  guns  were  examined  after  they  were  cleaned,  in  all  cases, 
by  only  yourself  and  Captain  Rice,  except  possibly  in  one  instance 
General  Garlington  was  present  and  looked  at  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  cleaned  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  of  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  them  with  reference  to  their  standing  an  in- 
spection such  as  guns  are  subjected  to  at  the  regular  inspections  in 
the  service? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  with  reference  to  the  powder  stains. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  cleaned  them  only  with  reference  to  the  possibility 
or  otherwise  of  seeing  whether  they  had  been  fired  since  they  were 
last  cleaned. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Whether  or  not  they  had  been  fired.  You  had  no  other  object 
tlian  that?— A.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  But  you  did  undertake  to  clean  them  sufficiently  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  were  no  evidences  of  firing  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ex- 
actly, sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  should  be  any  evidences  of  firing  left  the  clean- 
ing would  not  have  been  thorough,  would  it? — ^A.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  They  were  cleaned  so  they  would  pass  an  ordinary  inspec- 
tion ? — A.  An  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  they  had 
been  fired.  They  may  be  inspected  for  various  purposes — inspected 
to  see  whether  a  man  keeps  the  magazine  of  his  rifle  clean,  or  to  see 
whether  he  lets  dust  get  into  the  receiver. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  But  to  be  cleaned  so  as  to  pass  inspection  to  determine  whether 
they  had  been  fired,  all  stains  or  powder  would  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  were  aiur  stains  in  the  chamber,  they  would  have 
to  be  removed,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  should  be  stains  from 
firing,  which  there  would  not  be,  however. 

Q.  What  is  that  statement? — A.  I  say,  if  there  were  any  stains 
in  the  chamber  produced  by  firing  of  course  they  would  have  to  be 
removed ;  but  there  would  be  no  such  stains,  because  firing  does  not 
make  any. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  line  since  the  new  Springfield  was 
issued? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  in  command  of  troops — you  have  been  on 
staff  duty  all  the  while  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  the  issue  of  this  rifle. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  so  that  it  will  appear  in  the  record.  Was  that  the 
case  with  the  Krag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  were  no  powder  stains  in  the  chamber,  from  firing? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  matter  if  you  fired  the  gun  a  hundred  times? — A.  Unless 
there  should  be  a  defective  cartridge  case.  We  sometimes  would 
have  that. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shell,  as  we  call  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Sometimes  the 

E rimer,  which  is  of  soft  metal,  would  be  pierced,  and  powder  would 
low  back  through  the  hole  thus  made.  That,  of  course,  is  a  defect- 
ive condition. 

Q.  Now,  would  it  change  your  opinion  any  to  know  that  men  who 
handle  these  guns,  and  who  have  fired  them  on  the  target  ranges,  have 
testified  here  that  from  firing  even  one  shot  there  is  always  more  or 
less  of  stain  in  the  chamber  as  well  as  in  the  barrel? — A.  I  should 
say  that  their  observation  was  entirely  different  from  my  own,  of  the 
same  circumstance. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  had  experience  with  the  firing  of 
either  the  Krag  or  the  Springfield? — A.  I  have  served  with  troops  in 
the  field  armed  with  the  Krag,  and  I  have  fired  the  gun  considerably 
myself — not  a  very  great  amount. 

Q.  And  you  never  found  any  powder  stains  at  all  in  the  cham- 
ber ? — ^A.  Never  observed  any  powder  stains  in  the  chamber ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  to  inspect  a  gun  you  never  expected  to 
find  any  powder  stains  in  the  chamber? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  likely  that  in  cleaning  one  of  these  guns. the 
chamber  would  become  soiled  from  the  water,  if  water  should  be  used, 
getting  it  in"  the  barrel  ? — A.  That  is  quite  possible,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  almost  inevitable? — A.  It  is  so  likely  that  we  pre- 
scribe a  method  for  avoiding  it,  which  is  to  plug  the  rear,  plug  the 
■chamber. 

Q.  You  prescribe  the  plugging  up,  do  you  not,  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bore?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  prevent  the  water  or  oil  or  any  other  fluid  substance 
irom  escaping,  if  it  be  used  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  While  we  are  on  that  subject  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  refer  me  to  the  testimony  about  the  chamber  being 
powder  stained. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  it  was  testified  to  repeatedly. 

Senator  Lodge.  By  whom  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  By  soldiers  who  had  the  guns  and  cleaned  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  mean  by  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth? 

Senator  Foraker.  Soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and,  I  think,  sol- 
diers of  the  Twenty-sixth,  also. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q'.  I  understand  you  in  the  case  of  a  defective  cartridge  shell  the 
chamber  would  become  soiled  sometimes? — A.  It  might,  sometimes; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  proportionately  how  often  that  might  happen  in 
the  usual  use  of  guns;  that  is,  as  one  to  four  hundred  or  one  to  five 
hundred,  or  what  the  proportion  is  ? — A.  It  is  very  rare.  I  should 
say  certainly  not  once  in  five  hundred  times.  That  is  just  a  rough 
^ess,  however.    It  is  very  rare. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  man  who  cleaned  the  guns  that  were  used  in  the  first 
experiment  was  a  Mr.  Palmer,  so  I  understand  you? — A.  Mr.  Palmer; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  I  don't  remember.  He  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Ordnance  Office  of  the  War  Department 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  United  States  Army  service? — ^A.  He  is  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  And  you  said  he  had  no  expert  knowledge  about  cleaning 
ffuns? — A.  No,  sir;  he  does  anything  of  that  sort  when  we  have  it  to 
do  in  the  Ordnance  Office  here.  Sometimes  guns  and  pistols  are  sent 
to  us  and  they  have  to  be  cleaned,  or  some  little  thing  has  to  be  done, 
and  he  does  it;  but  he  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  not  an  armorer. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  knew  you  were  going  to  make  this  experiment, 
and  made  all  preparations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  commenced  to  time  the  man  from  the  time  he  started 
to  use  the  instruments  in  the  bore  of  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  prepara- 
tions were  carefully  made  beforehand,  so  that  the  time  does  not 
include  anything  necessary  to  make  preparations. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  anything  whatever  except  to  clean  the  bore, 
and  in  the  way  you  have  indicated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Now,  wfio  did  the  cleaning  of  the  guns  that  were  used  in  the 
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second  experiment? — A.  That  may  have  been  Pahner  or  Captain 
Rice.  They  were  both  present.  I  have  forgotten  which  one  handled 
ihe  guns.    It  was  done  under  the  observation  of  all  of  us. 

Q.  And  in  the  third  experiment? — A.  In  the  third  experiment 
Captain  Rice  actually  handled  the  guns. 

Q.  And  we  have  the  gun  now  that  Captain  Rice  cleaned  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  This  was  the  third  experiment  that  I  saw.  Senator.  It  was 
really  the  fourth  experiment.  It  slipped  my  mind,  because  I  did  not 
see  that.  The  third  experiment  was  very  similar  to  the  fourth  ex- 
periment ;  that  is,  two  rifles  were  fired  and  were  brought  over,  and 
were  cleaned  there  by  Captain  Rice,  or  one  of  them  was  cleaned  by 
the  Captain  or  under  his  direction.  The  exact  circumstances  of 
that  cleaning  I  am  not  aware  of,  as  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  two  guns  are? — A.  I  don't  know. 
They  were  sent  back. 

Q.  The  guns  were  returned  to  Fort  Myer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  enlisted  man  in  the  service  being 
timed  as  to  the  cleaning  of  a  gun ;  and  if  so,  how  long  it  took  him? — 
A.  I  never  have  known  of  a  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  testifying  to  cleaning  a  gun  in 
such  time  as  you  indicated  a  gun  can  be  cleaned  in,  even  as  to  the 
barrel  of  the  gun? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  testimony.  I 
iiave  read  in  the  newspapers  certain  testimony  that  has  been  given 
before  your  committee  here. 

Q.  I)id  you  read  any  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Penrose 
court-martial  on  that  subject? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  read  that  testi- 
mony. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  judge-advocate  who  conducted  that 
case— Captain  Hay,  I  believe,  was  it  not — is  that  his  proper  title, 
judge-advocate? — A.  Judge-advocate. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  called  a  sergeant  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry  and  had  him  testify  on  that  subject? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
am  not  aware  of  that.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  read  anything 
in  connection  with  the  cleaning  of  a  gun.  I  read  no  testimony  before 
that  court  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  of  guns. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  what  he  said.  I  read,  at  page  531  of  the  testi- 
mony given  at  the  Penrose  court-martial : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name,  your  rank,  .^nd  your  present  station. — A.  Earl  M. 
Gebbardt;  first  sergeant  Company  P,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  accused? — If  so,  state  who  he  Is. — A.  Yes,  sir;  Major 
Penrose. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  In  the  service? — A.  Fifteen  years,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  In  active  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  and  when?— A.  Philippine  Islands,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and 
1903. 

Q.  'What  arms  have  you  used  in  your  service? — A.  The  old  Springfield  car- 
bine, caliber  .45,  and  the  Springfield  I>oBg  Tom — that  Is,  the  rlfie — caliber  .45, 
Krag-J(irgensen,  and  this  new  Springfield  rifie.  • 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  present  rlfie  used — the  so-called  Springfield 
rifle?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  present  Springfield  rlfie  require  an  armrack  In  anywise  different 
from  that  required  for  the  Krag? — A.  Yes,  sir;  requires  a  shorter  one. 

I  read  that  to  show  his  experience  in  the  handling  of  guns,  and 
the  length  of  his  service  as  a  soldier,  and  the  character  of  that  service. 
Now,  I  will  pass  over  that  part  of  his  testimony  which  relates  to 
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something  else,  and  come  to  that  which  relates  to  cleaning.    I  read 
now  from  page  532,  about  the  middle  of  the  page : 

Q.  What  Implements  are  generally  used  in  cleaning  a  Springfield  rifle? — A. 
Usually  the  brass  cleaning  rod  Is  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Department 

Q.  Are  any  other  implements  ever  used? — A.  There  is  a  thong  and  a  wiping 
brush  carried  In  the  butt  of  the  piece. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  flred  black  powder  in  any  of  the  various  service  rifles  that 
you  have  Just  mentioned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  powder  is  contained  In  the  service  cartridge  to-day? — A- 
Smokeless  powder. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the  fouling  of  guns  by  the  use  of  black  and 
smokeless  powders? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  Is  quite  a  difference.  The  black  powder 
touls  easy  and  Is  bard  to  clean ;  the  smokeless,  it  takes  more  shots  to  foul  It.  and 
it  Is  easier  to  clean  on  the  start,  but  It  takes  three  or  four  days  to  get  it  all 
out — to  thoroughly  clean  the  piece. 

Q.  How  many  shots  are  required  to  foul  the  bore  of  the  present  rifle? — A. 
One  will  slightly  foul  it,  but  It  will  take  8  or  10  shots  to  foul  it  so  It  is  hard 
to  clean. 

Then  he  testifies  about  another  matter,  and  I  do  not  care  to  take 
up  time  with  that.    I  now  read  from  page  533 : 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  clean  the  bore  of  a  rifle  properly  after  having 
been  flred,  say,  ten  to  twenty  times,  with  any  Implements? — ^A.  At  least  twenty 
minutes. 

Q.  You  couldn't  remove  the  powder  stains  Inside  of  twenty  minutes,  say? — 
A.  It  couldn't  be;  no,  sir. 

That  was  his  testimony.  And  at  least  eisht  or  ten  men.  I  fhink  I 
may  safely  say,  of  other  commands  have  testified  here  to  substan- 
tially that  same  effect;  and  practically  all  the  members  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  who  were  supplied  with  these  guns,  testified  to  the 
same  effect.  That  does  not  change  your  opinion  at  all  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required  for  cleaning  the  rifle  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  what  command  you  were  connected  with  in  the 
field  service  ? — A.  My  last  field  service  was  on  General  Chaffee's  staff 
in  the  Peking  relief  expedition.  Before  that  I  was  on  Greneral 
Schwann's  staff  in  the  campaign  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Luzon  in  the  Philippine  insurrection. 

Q.  When  were  you. in  the  immediate  command  of  troops  last? — 
A.  I  h^ve  not  been  in  the  immediate  command  of  troops  since  1879. 

Q.  Since  1879  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Krag  rifle  used  in  the  Government  service  then? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  old  Springfield. 

Q.  What  rank  did  you  then  hold? — A.  Second  lieutenant. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  in  command  of  a  company? — ^A.  I  served  in 
the  field  in  command  of  a  portion  of  my  company. 

Q.  Of  a  portion  of  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  was  the  old  Springfield  rifle,  using  black  powder? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  very  different  material. 

Q.  And  your  experience  with  that  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  as 
to  these  new  rifles  ? — A.  No ;  it  would  be  of  no  value. 

Q.  It  would  be  no  criterion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  since  high-power  rifles  have  come  into  use  in  the  service 
you  have  not  been  in  command  of  troops  in  the  field,  and  you  have  had 
no  occasion  personally  to  make  an  inspection  of  guns,  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  were  clean  enough  to  pass  such  inspections  as  oflBcers  in  the 
service  are  expected  to  make? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Captain  Rice,  whom  you  speak  of,  is  connected  with  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  Ordnance  Department? — A.  About 
nine  or  ten  years. 

Q.  And  in  what  capacity? — A.  He  has  served  at  Sandy  Hook 
proving  ground  and  served  at  the  Manila  ordnance  depot. 

Q.  The  Sandy  Hook  proving  ground  is  for  heavy  ordnance,  coast 
artillery,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^d  whera  else? — A.  He  served  at  the  Manila  ordnance  depot, 
as  I  have  also,  where  the  duty  is  to  supply  and  look  after  all  the 
arms  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  present  he  is  on  duty  in  my 
office. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  At  the  Manila  depot  you  supply  every  kind  of  arm? — A.  Every 
kind  of  arm. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Every  kind  of  arm.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  requisitions  for  arms  and  ammunition  were  properly  filled — 
had  the  responsibility  of  all  such  things? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  their  business? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  their  business  out  there 
to  know  all  about  them.    They  had  to  make  repairs. 

Q.  Did  he  have  an3i;hirg  to  do  with  the  cleaning  of  guns? — 
A.  Not  in  a  military  sense ;  not  by  troops. 

Q.  Not  in  a  military  sense.  He  has  been  in  that  service  for  the 
past  eight  or  nine  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  more  accurately  as  to  that? — A.  I  could,  with 
the  ^Vrmy  Register. 

Q.  How  was  he  employed  before  that  time?     I  have  here  the  official 

Army  Register  for  1907,  according  to  which  it  appears A.  He  was 

in  the  cavalry  at  first,  I  think,  sir. 

Q-  It  appears  from  this  official  Army  Register  that  Capt.  John  H. 
Rice  accepted  a  detail  en  staff,  I  suppose  it  means,  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  oi-dered  to  service  in  the  Ordnance  Department ;  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ordnance  Department  in  1808. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
about  what  my  recollection  was. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  eight  years  since  he  had  been  connected  with 
troops.  Now,  do  you  know  what  service  he  was  in  before  that? — 
A.  In  the  cavalry,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  he  was  graduated  from  the 
academy? — A.  That  I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  think  somewhere 
about  1894. 

Q-  Can  you  tell  us  where  he  served,  in  what  country,  I  mean? 
Was  he  in  the  Philippines?  You  have  testified  that  he  has  been  in 
iffnila. — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  Ordnance  Department  when  he  was  in  Manila? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lie  did  not  serve  in  the  Philippines  with  his  troop  of  cavalry  ?t— 
A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  rank  did  he  have  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ordnance 
Department,  if  you  remember? — A.  As  I  remember,  he  was  a  second 
lieutenant  of  cavalry.  He  was  transferred  to  become  a  first  lieutenant 
of  ordnance. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  correct.  I  just  want  to  see.  So  that  prior  to 
1898  he  was  serving  with  his  command,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry? — 
Al  That  is  probable,  sir.    I  have  no  direct  recollection. 
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Q.  That  indicates  it,  does  it  not? — A.  (Referring  to  the  Army 
Register.)  This  indicates  that  he  "was  graduated  from  West  Point 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1893;  that  he  was  then  assigned  as  second 
lieutenant  to  the  Third  Cavalry,  that  he  served  as  such  until  the  21st 
of  November,  1898,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, accepting  this  transfer  on  the  1st  of  December  of  the  same 
year. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  out  of  the  academy  and  serving  with  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  as  the  record  indicates,  about  five  years  before  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ordnance  Department? — A.  About  five  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  our  cavalry  armed  with  at  that  time? — A.  It  was 
armed  in  the  later  portion  of  it  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  carbine. 

Q.  About  what  yaar  was  the  Krag-Jorgensen  issued  to  the  cav- 
alry— that  is,  the  carbine? — A.  As  I  remember,  it  was  about  1893, 
but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  before  that? — A.  The  Springfield  carbine 
of  caliber  .45,  using  charcoal  powder. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  any  guns  or  arms  except  only 
those  used  in  the  Army — that  is,  are  you  ramiliar  with  sporting  guns 
and  the  ammunition  used  in  them  ? — A.  Not  very. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  .45-75  Winchester? — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  significance  of  those  terms,  .45-75,  as  used  in 
connection  with  that  gun. 

O.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Colt  .45  revolver? — A.  That 
is  the  caliber  of  the  Colt  revolver — caliber,  forty -five  hundred  ;hs 
of  an  inch ;  and  the  Winchester,  I  should  say  that  was  a  Winchester 
of  caliber  forty-five  hundredths  of  an  inch  and  that  it  is  to  use  a 
charge  of  powder  weighing  75  grains. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  we  understand  it  here. — A.  But  those  are 
special  designations,  and  they  are  not  always  the  same  in  meaning. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  a  bullet  that  is  used  in  the  .45-75 
Winchester? — A.  Not 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  any  accurate  answer.  General,  unless  you  happen 
to  know  it. — A.  I  have  had  the  Winchester  rifle,  caliber  .45,  in  mj 
hands,  and  have  seen  the  ammunition,  and  my  recollection  is  that  it 
is  a  lead  bullet,  not  jacketed. 

Q.  Just  a  lead  bullet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  jacket  on  it  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  never  made  any  special  examination,  I  imagine, 
of  any  of  these  matters,  have  you,  so  as  to  carry  the  figures  in  your 
mind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  purpose  of  embarassing  you  in  any 
way.  I  assume  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  things  that  yoii 
might  not  know  about  unless  your  attention  was  callea  to  them. — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  that  I  know  in  a  general  way,  but  would 
not  care  to  give  accurate  testimony  about. 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  this  microscopic  inspection.  You  believe  in 
this  theory  upon  which  that  was  made,  do  you  ? — ^A.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence except  that  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  subject  to  me. 

Q.  It  seems  plausible  to  you,  does  it? — A.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
plausible;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  any  doubt  about  its  having  been  accurately 
made  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  very  carefully  made,  and 
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I  would  attach  great  weight  to  the  reports  made ;  but  from  my  own 
personal  examination  of  the  marks  on  these  cartridges,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  I  nave  not  gone  into 
it  sufficiently. 

Q.  All  I  want  to  know,  General,  is,  whether  or  not  we  can  safely 
rely  on  that  report,  in  your  judgment? — A.  You  may  certainly  rely 
on  the  good  faith  «f  it. 

Q.  On  the  good  faith  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  you  entirely  plausible, 
does  it  not? — A.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  read  the  report  carefully  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  see  no  ground  on  which  to  criticise  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  accept  it  yourself  as  satisfactory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  all  that  it  indicates? — ^A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  do,  too;  so  we  agree  about  that;  so  we  will  not 
waste  any  more  time  on  that.  Now  the  7.65  millimeter  is  the  gun 
the  Spanish  troops  had. — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  which  we  got  quite  a  num- 
ber in  this  country. 

Q.  We  have  a  good  many  of  them  in  this  country,  haven't  we? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  the  bore  of  the  7.65-millimeter  gun  be  changed  iu 
the  same  way  that  I  understood  you  to  say  the  bore  of  the  Krag  might 
be  changed,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  Springfield  cartridge  ? — ^A.  It 
looks  plausible,  sir.    I  could  not  say  that  it  could  not. 

Q.  There  would  not  have  to  be  anything  at  all  done,  would  there. 
General,  except  only  to  enlarge  the  bore,  and  that  might  be  done  like 

any  other A.  There  are  so  many  little  details,  with  reference  to 

the  working  of  the  extractor  and  the  action  of  the  firing  pin,  and  so 
forth,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  without  trying  it,  but' I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  what  is  done  to  enlarge  the  cham- 
ber?— A.  They  would  have  to  ream  it  out.  The  process  would  prob- 
ably be  to  unscrew  the  barrel  from  the  receiver  and  then  ream  the 
chamber  out  to  the  new  size. 

Q.  Ream  it  out.  That  has  to  be  done  by  machinery,  of  course? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  done  by  machinery. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Where  would  you  find  such  machinery  ? — A.  It  might  possibly 
be  slowly  done  in  any  good  machine  shop;  but  to  be  done  in  quan- 
tity it  would  probably  nave  to  be  in  an  armory  somewhere.  They 
would  have  to  make  a  reamer;  but  it  would  not  be  an  impossible 
operation  in  any  good  machine  shop. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 
Q.  They  could  do  it  in  Springfield,  couldn't  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
Ihey  could  do  it  in  Springfield. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  They  could  do  it  in  any  good  machine  shop  anywhere  in  the 
country.  General,  could  they  not! — A.  It  looks  as  though  they  could. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  simpler,  now,  than  reaming  out,  and  in  that 
way  enlarging,  the  bore  of  anything  in  metal? — A.  That  is  a  very 
simple  operation. 
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Q.  Very  sunple;  just  as  simple  as  it  can  be.  It  does  not  need  an 
expert,  does  it? — ^A.  It  would  need  an  expert  to  do  it,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  them  to  be  found. 

Q.  How  much  enlargement  would  there  have  to  be,  to  allow  this 
cartridge  to  enter  that  bore  ? — ^A.  I  could  answer  that  better  by  look- 
ing at  the  cartridge,  and  measuring  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  those  two 
shells? — A.  As  far  as  the  diameter  is  concerned,  a  few  hundredths  of 
an  inch  only. 

Q.  Two  hundredths? — ^A.  A  few  hundredths;  but  in  regard  to  the 
length,  there  is  a  difference  of  something  like  three-eighths  of  an 
inch,  I  should  say. 

By  Senator  Lonoii : 

Q.  The  chamber  would  have  to  be  lengthened  three-eightlis  of  an 
inch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  chamber  would  have  to  be  lengthened  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  Now,  there  is  another  question  comes  in,  whether 
or  not  the  Krag  barrel  would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure 
of  the  larger  charge.  That  would  be  something  about  which  I  do 
not  care  to  give  testimony. 

Q.  But  ii  we  wanted  to  go  out  and  shoot  up  a  town,  and  had  no 
other  way  of  doing  it,  we  might  take  the  risk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  And  establish  a  machine  shop ! 

Senator  Lodgs.  Establish  a  machine  shop  and  ream  out  the  guns. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  do  not  have  to  establish  a  machine  shop.  I  understand 
you  to  say  it  could  be  done  in  any  good  machine  snop  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  had  the  guns. 

Senator  Fohaker.  Well,  I  have  proven  that  yx)u  had  the  guns.  I 
will  prove  one  thing  at  a  time,  gentlemen.  We  are  getting  along 
very  well.  Now,  it  is  not  quite  our  adjourning  time,  out  I  should 
like  to  have  the  General  come  back  after  the  recess,  if  I  am  not 
troubling  him  too  much.  I  should  like  to  look  over  my  notes.  These 
two  guns  that  the  General  brought  here,  I  want  them  preserved  just 
as  they  are. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOOM    SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY   OF   BBIG.    GEH.    WILLIAU   CBOZIEB,    CHIEF   OF   ^~'^- 
NANCE,  tr.  S.  ABK7— Contiiiued. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Please  look  at  the  exhibit  now  shown  you,  being  No.  4  of  the 
bullets,  and  tell  me  of  what  it  consists. — A.  That  looks  like  a  piece 
of  the  metal  jacket  of  a  bullet. 
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Q.  The  lead  filling  has  entirely  disappeared,  apparently,  has  it 
not  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  thoroughly  gone ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  experimented  or  conducted  experiments  to  see 
tinder  what  circumstances  the  jacket  will  be  stripped  off  the  lead,  and 
the  lead  disappear,  as  in  this  instance? — ^A.  I  never  personally  con- 
ducted any  sucn  experiments.  I  know  of  such,  however.  It  is  some- 
times done  by  firing  a  bullet  into  water.  That  constitutes  one  of  the 
reception  tests  in  the  purchase  of  ammunition. 

Q.  It  will  be  stripped  off  by  firing  the  bullet  into  water  ? — A.  Bul- 
lets are  sometimes  fired  into  water  to  see  if  it  will  strip  off.  It  ought 
not  to,  but  it  sometimes  does. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  its  stripping  off  from  merely  being  fired 
into  water? — A.  I  have  not  observed  any  case  myself,  but  I  Imow 
that  it  sometimes  occurs. 

Q.  It  occurs  usually,  does  it  not,  when  it  is  fired  as  into  a  brick 
wall,  or  into  gravel,  or  some  such  substance  as  that? — A.  It  might, 
in  any  such  case  as  that. 

Q.  That,  I  understand,  was  taken  out  of  a  brick  wall,  was  it  not?- — 
A.  From  the  indorsement  on  the  envelope,  it  was  taken  from  the 
wall  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  That  was  a  brick  building. 

Q.  Wlien  fired  into  a  brick  wall  that  is  liable  to  occur? — ^A.  I 
should  say  it  might. 

Q.  Is  it  not  liable  to  occur  when  it  is  merely  fired  into  a  wooden 
door,  for  instance,  or  into  a  pine  or  frame  building? — A.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.  I  do  know  it  is  sometimes 
done  by  just  firing  it  throurfi  the  gun. 

Q.  "through  what? — A.  Through  the  gun.  It  strips  off  in  the 
air  sometimes.  That  occurs  generally  in  the  case  of  a  very  badly 
worn  gun  or  too  thin  a  jacket. 

Q.  That  would  be  very  rare? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  very 
rare. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  like  that?T-A.  I  have  heard 
that  in  tests  at  the  Springfield  Armory,  where,  firing  over  water,  they 
would  sometimes  notice  that  after  a  good  many  rounds  the  jackets 
would  strip  off  and  drop  into  the  water.  You  would  see  them  drop- 
ping into  the  water.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  see  something 
dropping  into  the  water,  and  would  know  it  was  a  jacket. 

Q.  What  would  become  of  the  lead  in  that  instance? — A.  That 
would  pass  on  and  be  lost.  In  my  testimony  this  morning  I  told  you 
that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  past  the  thickness  of  the  jacket 
had  been  increased  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hundredths  of  an  indi. 
Tliat  was  to  keep  it  from  stripping. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket 
made  ? — A.  I  should  say  something  like  two  years  ago. 

Q.  That  was  done  before  the  Springfield  rifle  was  adopted,  was 
it  not? — ^A.  It  was  before  it  was  issued  to  the  service. 

Q.  Before  it  was  issued  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  these  cartridges  made  since  December,  1905,  have  had  this 
thicker  jacket,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  General,  about  the  deflection  of  bullets,  have  you  ever 
made  experiments  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  bullets  may  be 
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deflected,  fired  from  these  higher-power  ^ns,  by  meeting  with 
obstructions? — A.  Never  any  experiments  with  that  object. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  what  kind  of  wounds  these 
high-power  projectiles  make,  at  close  and  long  range,  respectively  ?— 
A.  I  nave  seen  some  of  them,  and  know  of  others.  I  saw  a  Filipino 
who  had  been  shot  immediately  before,  within  ten  minutes,  at  t 
range,  I  should  say,  of  something  like  40  yards.  I  observed  carefully 
the  character  of  the  wound. 

Q.  'Where  was  he  hit,  what  part  of  the  body? — A.  He  was  struck 
below  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  back.  He  was  running  away  from 
the  firer,  and  apparently  stooping  as  he  ran,  so  that  the  bullet 
ranged  upwards  and  to  the  right,  and  came  out  on  the  right  side  of 
his  neck.  The  wound  of  entrance  was  a  small,  round  hole.  The 
wound  of  exit  was  a  gash  apparently  between  2  and  3  inches  long, 
considerably  longer  than  the  longest  dimension  of  the  bullet  which 
made  it. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  seen  any  other  case  similar  to  that;  in  • 
general  way  similar,  I  mean? — A.  I  saw  two  or  three  wounds  that  a 
colored  soldier  had  received  perhaps  a  month  before,  and  which 
were  nearly  healed.  These  wounds  were  simply  small  spots  by  that 
time. 

Q.  Were  those  wounds  at  short  range  or  long  range? — ^A.  I  think 
that  was  long  range. 

Q.  That  was  long  range? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judge  so.  I  am  not 
absoluteljr  certain. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  high-power  projectiles  at  short  range 
are  liable  to  lacerate  and  tear  a  great  deal  more  than  they  will  after 
they  have  gone  a  distance  of  400  or  600  yards? — ^A.  That  is  most 
difficult  to  make  a  positive  statement  about.  There  are  instances 
both  ways.  I  have  given  vou  an  instance  where  at  short  range  the 
bullet  tore  a  large  gash  at  the  wound  of  exit,  as  I  say,  larger  than  the 
longest  dimension  of  the  bullet.  I  could  tell  you  of  other  instances 
from  common  knowledge.  I  know  of  another  instance  in  Cuba, 
which  is  a  well-known  case,  where  an  officer  was  shot  by  one  of  his 
own  sentinels  with  a  Krag  rifle.  The  distance  was  said  to  be  about 
20  paces.  The  sentinel  challenged  him,  and  the  officer  dropped  to 
avoid  being  shot,  and  he  was  shot  with  this  Krag  rifle  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  wound  ranged  downwards ;  but  he  was  well  and  about  again, 
I  understand,  within  ten  days. 

Q.  What  officer  was  that  ? — ^A.  An  officer  by  the  name  of  Hunter, 
of  the  artillery. 

Q.  Of  the  artillery?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  projectile  fired  out  of  a 
Krag  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  distance  of  20  or  30  paces? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  the  wound? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  testify 
to  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  wounds  were  made?  How  did  the 
wound  at  the  place  of  exit  correspond  with  the  entrance  wound?— 
A.  I  know  notning  about  it,  except  that  it  is  the  general  belief  as  I 
have  stated  here. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  who  have  had  very  ugly  looking  wounds 
which  they  received  in  Cuba  were  up  and  about  within  two  or  three 
weeks  af  ^r  they  received  them,  were  they  not  ? — ^A.  I  understand  so. 
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Q-  T  remember  the  case  of  General  Mills.  I  saw  him,  I  think  it 
was  not  longer  than  three  weeks  after  he  had  been  wounded  at  San- 
tiago, shot  through  the  head ;  a  very  ugly  and  bad  wound,  and  still 
he  was  up  and  aw)ut,  and  got  entirely  well  within  a  short  time.  But 
still  that  was  a  very  ugly  wound. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  may  not  get  up  soon  if  he 
has  an  ugly  wound,  nor  does  it  follow  if  he  has  an  ugW  wound  that  he 
would  not  get  up  soon,  would  it? — ^A.  I  can  not  make  any  generali- 
zation about  it. 

Q-  You  remember  the  case  of  General  Mills,  do  you  not  I — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  bullet  I  hand  you,  and  see  the 
position  that  it  was  in  in  that  wood.  It  was  testified  this  morning, 
by  Mr.  Creager,  that  that  bullet  went  clear  through  there,  I  under- 
stand. Mr.  Creager  testified  that  this  bullet  was  found  in  such  a 
pK)sition  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  going  straight  forward,  but 
sidewise,  when  it  stopped.  That  is  a  common  thing,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  what  you  call  tumbling,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  WB  call  the  effect  produced  on  what  it  strikes  that  way  "  key- 
holing."    You  can  see  the  reason  of  it. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  It  knocks  the  piece  out  on  the  opposite  side? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
makes  an  elongated  nole  when  it  strikes,  shaped  like  a  keyhole. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  That  is,  it  makes  just  such  a  mark  on  the  wood  as  the  imprint 
of  the  bullet  would  make  [indicating  with  bullet  in  block  of  wooa]  ? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  is  it  that  one  of  these  high-power  projectiles  does  this 
tumbling,  at  long  range  or  short  range? — A.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  it  was  fired  from  a  good  rifle.  If  it  was  fired  under  normal 
circumstances,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Under  those  circumstances  it  should  not  tumble 
unless  it  should  strike  some  object,  at  any  range.  It  should  go  prac- 
tically to  the  end  of  its  flight  without  tumbling.  But  if  it  should 
strike  an  obstacle,  that  might  cause  it  to  tumble  also,  at  any  range. 

Q.  At  short  range  or  long  range? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  either  short 
range  or  long  range. 

Q.  So  that  tumoling  is  due  to  the  effect  upon  it  of  striking  some- 
thing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  natural  condition  of  the  bullet? — A.  Not  a  natural 
condition  of  the  bullet  when  fired  from  a  normal  rifle. 

Q.  When  the  bullet  is  on  its  flight  at  short  range  there  is  a  lateral 
motion  of  the  bullet,  which  is  called  the  explosive  effect  of  the  bullet 
when  it  strikes  an  object  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  asserted ; 
no,  sir.  These  bullets  when  they  first  leave  the  gun,  although  it  can 
not  be  positively  stated,  may  have  a  slight  wabbling  motion  about 
their  axis. 

Q.  Due  to  the  rotation? — A.  Due  to  the  rotation,  yes,  sir;  due  to 
the  rotation  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This  is  a  little  bit  of  an 
abstruse  subject,  but  I  will  try  to  make  myself  understood.  Some- 
times, in  firing  at  very  short  range,  we  find  that  projectiles  do  not 
strike  absolutely  point  on,  not  only  bullets  of  small  arms,  but  projec- 
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tiles  from  artillery,  and  if  we  want  them  to  strike  directly  point  on, 
we  must  shift  the  target  a  little  farther  away.  That  arises  from  what 
is  called  the  precessional  motion.  That  is  a  scientific  term,  which 
means  a  slight  revolution  of  the  axis  of  the  buUet  around  the  line  of 
flight,  such  as  you  sometimes  see  in  a  top  when  you  first  spin  it  It  is 
•exactly  the  same  kind  of  a  motion,  produced  in  the  same  way.  Now, 
in  a  ^ort  distance  this  bullet,  if  the  rifle  and  everything  is  in  good 
condition  and  everything  is  proper  for  the  projectile,  will  steady 
itself,  keeping  the  axis  of  the  bullet  practically  coincident  with  the 
projectile's  trajectory,  just  as  a  top  will  finally  go  to  sleep  and  cease 
its  wobbling  motion. 

Q.  What  distance  is  necessary  to  make  one  of  these  bullets  steady 
itself? — A.  We  have  not  tried  to  determine  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  what  is  called  the  "humane  zone?" — A.  Not 
accurately  determined. 

Q.  It  is  not,  in  the  use,  in  the  firing  of  these  projectiles?  Does  it 
not  mean  that  after  one  of  these  bullets  has  gone  a  distance  of  400  or 
£00  yards  it  has  so  steadied  itself  that  if  it  strikes  a  man  it  will  go 
through  him  without  tearing  him  all  to  pieces,  and  that  before  that 
time,  short  of  that  distance,  it  is  much  more  apt  to  tear  and  make 
ugly  wounds?— A.  The  behavior  of  these  bullets  under  experiments 
we  have  made  is  so  erratic  that  I  can  not  make  any  generalization, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  can. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  do  speak  of  a  "  humane  zone,"  and  does 
not  that  have  reference  to  just  what  I  have  indicated? — A.  That 
has  no  general  use  in  the  military  service.  You  will  not  find  it  in 
any  of  our  instructions. 

Q.  No;  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  instructions,  but  I  find  it  in  all  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject. — ^A.  Yes.  The  statements  about  it  are 
nearly  all  speculative. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  you  have  it  in  this  book  here.  I  have 
seen  it  in  some  of  the  official  documents. — A.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  The  humane  zone  spoken  of  is  that  part  of  the  flight  of  the 
bullet  after  it  reaches  a  distance  of  400  to  500  yards  from  the  gun,  up 
to  the  distance  of  1,000  to  1,500  yards;  showing  that  it  is  not  ac- 
curate; but  there  is  a  portion  of  the  flight  of  the  DuUet  during  which 
time  the  bullet  goes  much  more  steadily  than  it  does  during  other  por- 
tions of  the  fliglit? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  determination  of 
any  such  zone. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ever  hear  it  spoken  of? — A.  I  have  heard  it 
fipoken  of,  and  have  heard  this  subject  discussed  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  spoken  of,  and  it  has  reference  to  exactly  the 
idea  that  I  am  trying  to  express? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  the  idea 
and  I  understand  the  reference  to  it. 

Q.  But  what  you  want  to  say  is  that  there  is  nothing  accurate 
about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Q.  It  mav  be  that  way,  or  may  not  be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  flight  of  thece  bullets  is  erratic? — A.  I  mean  to  say  that 
this  effect  you  speak  of.  this  lacerating  eff'ect  in  a  wound  which  takes 
place  at  different  ranges,  has  not  been  tied  up  to  the  range  with  any 
accuracy. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that;  but  still,  during  the  early  flisrht 
of  the  bullet,  there  is  more  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  bullet ;  that 
is  undoubtedly  true,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  velocity  is  greater,  is  it  not,  as  it  leaves  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  this  little  precessional  motion  which  I  speak  of,  which  is  not 
the  rotation  of  the  bullet  around  its  own  axis,  but  the  rotation  of  the 
axis  of  the  bullet  around  the  trajectory  of  its  flight,  around  the  line 
of  flight 

Q.  I  understand. — A.  That  will  result  from  the  bullet  leaving  the 
bore  with  its  axis  not  exactly  coincident  with  its  line  of  flight. 

Q.  I  understand  that  exactly.  That  is  to  say,  the  bullet  itself 
swings  about  the  direct  line? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  very  slight 
motion,  of  course. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  right  at  this  point.  Is  that  the  general  rule  as  to  all  bullets, 
or- is  it  only  that  they  may  do  that?  I  want  to  get  at  this,  whether  a 
bullet  may  do  that,  or  whether  it  always  has  that  little  motion? — 
A.  The  b^t  we  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  may  do  it.  We  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  sometimes  done.    We  are  not  satisfied  that  it  always  occurs. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  can  not  always  tell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  you  have  a  chance,  however,  to  demonstrate  whether 
it  does  or  not,  is  it  not  the  case  that  it  appears  to  have  done  it  ? — A.  I 
will  state  it  perhaps  a  little  differently.  In  many  cases  where  we 
have  had  an  ojpportunity  we  have  found  that  it  does  so,  and  we  have 
had  to  move  the  target  a  very  little  farther  back. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  opportunity  to  determine  that  it  did 
not  do  it  in  every  case? — A.  No,  sir;  but  with  that,  the  motion  is 
very  slight. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  precessional  flight  of  the  bullet,  if  it  meets 
with  an  obstruction,  is  it  not  more  apt  to  be  deflected  than  after  it 
steadies  itself,  as  you  have  said? — A.  Although  this  precessional 
motion  is  very  slight,  I  should  say  that  the  probabilities  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

Q.  And  the  precessional  motion  is  during  the  early  flight? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  yards  from  the  gun  would  that  precessional 
flight  extend  ? — A.  I  have  no  exj)eriments  on  which  to  base  an  answer, 
but  judging  from  all  our  target-practice  results  it  would  be  within 
100  yards — in  fact,  well  within  100  yards. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  as  much  as  400  or  500  yards,  General  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  should  not  think  so.  Our  firing  against  screens  and  for  pene- 
tration is  made  within  such  range  as  that,  and  the  flight  of  the  bullet 
proves  to  be  direct  in  such  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  learn  what  the  effect  of  a  bullet 
passing  near  one  would  be  in  the  matter  of  producing  a  concussion 
thnt  would  be  felt  by  the  individual? — A.  I  have  heard  some  bullets 
which  I  thought  were  passing  quite  near  to  me,  Senator,  and  the 
effect  was  simply  a  short,  quick,  sharp  sound.  I  can  illustrate  it,  but 
it  could  not  be  taken  down. 

Q.  No;  but  what  would  be  the  effect  on  an  individual  if  a  bullet 
were  to  pass  in  close  proximity  to  the  face  and  head?  AVould  there 
be  a  concussion  that  the  individual  would  feel,  aside  from  the 
noise? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  pass  close  enough  to  me  to  feel  that. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  no  experiments  in  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  would  be  of  a  bullet  cominjt  into 
a  room  like  this  from  a  high-power  gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  passing  under  the  ceiling  above  this  table,  would 
the  concussion  be  sufficient  to  put  out  a  lamp? — A.  I  could  make  no 
better  guess  as  to  that  than  anybody  else. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Would  it  move  every  paper  on  this  table? — A.  I  have  had  no 
experience.    I  could  guess  as  to  that  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  If  anybody  gave  such  an  opinion  as  that  it  would  be  a  guess, 
would  it  not? — A.  Somebody  may  have  seen  it  tried,  and  I  do  not 
know. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  If  an  officer  of  the  Army  came  here  and  testified  that  he  had 
had  personal  experience  and  made  personal  observations  of  that  kind, 
you  would  not  be  disposed  to  dispute  his  statement,  would  you? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Or  to  set  him  down  as  trj'ing  to  swear  falsely  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  :  •     • 

Q.  But  suppose  a  man  had  not  had  the  experience  and  just  gave 
his  opinion,  you  would  have  as  much  right  to  your  opinion  as  he 
would  have  to  his? — A.  If  he  was  in  the  same  situation  as  I  was  in,  I 
would  think  our  opinions  would  be  of  about  equal  value. 

By  Senator  Foraker; 

Q.  As  to  reaming  out  these  guns,  yoit  spoke  of  this  beinw  some- 
thing that  could  be  done  in  any  machine  shop.  Could  it  not  be  done 
without  going  to  a  machine  shop?  Are  there  not  implements,  such 
as  hand  reams,  which  are  used  by  all  mechanics  for  boring  steel; 
or  have  you  had  any  experience  ? — A.  There  are  drills,  hand  drills. 
•  Q.  Yes. — A.  And  hand  reamers ;  and  if  one  had  sufficient  skill  and 
unlimited  time,  and  did  not  mind  the  expense,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  ream  a  piece  of  steel  out  without  going  into 
a  machine  aiop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  with  a  hand 
ream,  such  as  they  have  in  general  use  in  all  machine  shops  of  the 
country,  to  ream  out  the  bore  of  one  of  these  guns  and  enlarge  it  in 
the  way  we  were  talking  about  this  morning? — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter,  but  I  would  not  say  it  was  impossible. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  it  was  impossible  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  on  that  point? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question.  What  is  the  life  of  a  gim — that  is,  before  the 
lands  become  worn  so  that  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  use? — ^A.  We  con- 
sider the  admissible  life  of  this  model  of  1903  rifle  to  be  between 
3,000  and  3,500  rounds,  after  which  its  accuracy  is  impaired  beyond 
the  point  at  which  we  think  it  ought  to  used  in  the  military  service. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  bullet  from  a  Springfield  rifle,  in  passing  through 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  whether  it  would  make  a  larger  hole  at  the 
point  of  exit  than  at  the  point  of  entrance,  you  have  no  knowledge  ? — 
A.  I  mentioned  one  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation,  of  a 
Filipino. 
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Q.  Had  the  bullet  struck  a  bone  in  that  case?  Do  you  know 
•whether  it  had  been  deflected  or  not? — A.  The  wound  oi  exit  was 
larger  than  the  longest  diameter  of  the  bullet.  The  theory  that  is 
sometimes  used  to  account  for  that  is  that  it  will  drive  a  stream 
of  blood  ahead  of  it — a  sort  of  semiliquid  stream  ahead  of  it — which 
will  break  out  through  the  skin,  making  a  gash  larger  than  any  di- 
mension of  the  bullet. 

Q.  Of  course  the  effect  of  these  bullets  is  very  erratic,  and  you  say 
you  can  get  no  definite  rule  as  to  it — that  is,  as  to  the  deflection — how 
they  may  be  deflected  ? — A.  By  obstacles  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  very  erratic.  A  deflection 
by  any  obstacle  would  be  very  erratic,  and  you  could  not  say  how  the 
bullet  would  go.  A  bullet  flred  normally  into  a  homogeneous 
medium,  such  as  a  wooden  block,  would  go  nearly  straight.  I  have 
known  of  instances  where  the  bullet  has  been  cut  out,  and  it  was 
found  it  had  gone  nearly  straight.  But  where  it  goes  into  one  kind 
of  material  and  then  into  another,  out  of  one  into  another,  the  bullet 
would  go  in  almost  any  direction. 

Q.  Just  what  would'produce  the  stripping  of  the  jacket  from  the' 
bullet  is  indefinite  also,  is  it  not? — ^A.  It  can  be  done  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wh&t  would  be  the  effect  of  shooting  into  a  wheat  field  or  a  corn 
field;  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  the  bullet? — A.  Well,  I 
should  not  expect  firing  through  wheat  to  deflect  it,  but  firing  through 
corn  might  or  might  not.  With  reference  to  this  question  that  you 
just  asked,  about  wounds  of  exit,  in  my  statement  of  the  theory  with 
regard  to  the  bullet  driving  a  semiliquid  stream  before  it,  a  bullet 
was  at  one  time  used,  although  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  in  the 
British  service,  or  proposed,  which  they  called  the  hydraulic  bullet. 
The  bullet  had  a  little  hole  drilled  down  into  the  point  a  short  dis- 
tance, a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  idea  of  that  was  that  that  hole 
would  fill  with  liquid,  and  that  liquid  would  form  something  of 
a  continuous  body  oefore  the  bullet  and  be  driven  ahead  of  it,  and 
make  a  lacerating  wound.    That  is  speculative,  also. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  tables  in  this  publication  of  the  War  Department 
giving  rules  for  the  management  of  the  United  States  magazine  rifle, 
showing  what  the  deviations  from  the  straight  line  are  likely  to  be? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  called  there  drift  tables  or  deviation  tables. 

Q.  Yes;  drifting,  horizontal  deviation,  vou  mean,  from  the  right  to 
the  left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  is  there  a  vertical  deviation  also? — A.  The  vertical 
deviation  we  take  account  of  is  simply  that  which  is  due  to  the 
attraction  of  gravity,  and  having  the  bullet  drop  down  below  the 
tangent  of  the  trajectory. 

Q.  The  deviations  are  sometimes  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the 
left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  sometimes  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to 
the  left;  generally  speaking,  in  a  rifle  with  a  right-handed  twist, 
they  are  to  the  right. 
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Q.  When  is  it  they  are  to  the  left? — A.  Generally  spenking,  yrhen 
they  are  to  the  left ;  that  is,  when  the  twist  of  the  rifling  is  such  that 
the  bullet  rotates  to  the  left 

Q.  What  is  the  twist  in  our  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  To  the  right 

Q.  Is  not  the  deviation  to  the  left  in  the  first  instance  and  to  the 
right  later? — A.  The  deviation  in  the  Krag-Jiirgensen  rifle  was 
at  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right.  I  do  not  remember  exactly 
how  that  is  in  the  Springfield  rifle.  But  the  drift  is  always  to  the 
right,  with  a  right-hand  twist,  although  the  muzzle  may  throw  to  the 
left,  and  cause  early  deviation  to  the  left. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  55  of  this  book.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  correctly  understand  it,  but  as  I  do  understand  it,  that  table 
is  intended  to  show  the  horizontal  deviation  to  the  right  and  the 
left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  the  explanation  preceding  the  table  to  be 
that  the  bullet  when  fired  out  or  this  Springfield  nfle  which  has  the 
twist  of  the  rifling  to  the  right,  will  deviate  first  to  the  left,  up  to 
1,500  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  1,500  yards. 

Q.  And  then  it  tums-and  deviates  to  the  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  deviates  as  far  as  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  300  yards, 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  at  400  yards,  four-tenths  of  an  inch  at  500 
vards,  six-tenths  of  an  inch  at  600  yards,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  at 
VOO  yards,  eighth-tenths  of  an  inch  at  800  yards,  1.3  inches  at  900 
yards,  1.5  at  1,000  yards,  1.7  at  1,100  yards,  1.8  at  1,200  yards,  and 
then  reducing  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch  to  the  left  at  1,500  yards,  and 
then  it  deviates  to  the  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  extent  of  1.1  inches  at  1,600  yards.  Then  at  2.^00 
yards  it  has  gotten  up  to  39.4  inches  deviation  to  the  right,  has  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  tables  are  based,  I  suppose,  on  experimental  practice? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  on  actual  firing. 

Q.  That  is  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  wind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
without  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  wind. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  strong  deviation  to  the  right,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  more  than  3  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  deviation  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right, 
there  is  the  vertical  deviation  due  to  the  decreasing  of  the  velocity? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  given  also,' I  suppose,  in  this  book? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  table  gives  it. 

Q.  That  IS  the  table  which  I  see  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  tell  us  what  the  deviations  are,  according 
to  that  table  ?  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  over  all  of  those  figures,  there 
are  three  pages  of  them,  but  in  a  brief  way  tell  us  what  the  summit 
of  the  trajectory  is;  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  highest  point  it  reaches. 
Take,  for  instance,  at  100  yards. — A.  It  rises  eight  one-hundredths 
of  a  foot  If  the  projectile'  is  fired  at  a  target  on  the  same  level  as 
the  muzzle  of  the  gim,  and  placed  100  yards  away,  this  means  that 
tlie  bullet  will  rise  eight  one-hundredths  of  a  foot  between  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  and  the  target 

Q.  At  1.000  vards.  how  much  will  it  rise? — A.  According  to  this 
table  it  will  rise  21.26  feet 
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Q.  Now,  see  what  it  is  at  1,100  yards?— A.  28.03  feet  That  is  to 
say,  the  bullet  rises  28,03  feet  in  going  1,100  yards.  9 

Q.  At  2,500  yards,  how  much  does  it  rise? — ^A.  At  2,500  yards  it 
rises  325.07  feet. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  It  rises  325  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  2,500  yards,  according  to  thia 
table. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  No ;  I  think  we  are  in  error.  General.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  that  is  when  it  is  fired  at  the  range,  but  the  dis- 
tance  A.  The  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  the  highest 

point  of  the  trajectory  is  a  different  affair. 

Q.  When  you  fire  at  a  target  2,500  yards  away,  when  the  bullet  is 
1,452.7  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  it  will  be  325.07  feet  higher 
than  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  would  you  ever  hit  anything  that  way? — A.  You  must 
know  how  far  away  it  is.  This  is  illustrative  of  tne  main  source  of 
inaccuracy  of  fire;  that  is,  niisjudgment  of  the  range.  You  must 
know  the  range  in. order  to  have  the  bullet  come  down  at  the  right 
place. 

Q.  You  govern  that  by  the  gun  itself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  object  of  range  control  in  the  artillery  is  to  get  the  range,, 
by  triangulation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  All  this  is  dependent  upon  the  angles  of  departure  and  eleva- 
tion, and  the  time  of  flight,  as  shown  in  this  table  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  page  52  we  have  another  table  headed,  "  Ordinates  of 
Trajectory  Above  Line  of  Sight."  One  hundred  yards  away  there 
is  no  rise  at  all,  is  there? — A.  First,  when  firing  at  100  yards  ran^e,. 
the  trajectory  above  the  line  of  sight  at  100  yards  is  zero.  That  is, 
it  comes  down  again. 

Q.  If  it  rises  at  all,  it  cdmes  down  again? — A.  Yes,  sir;  rises  and 
comes  down  again.  Now,  at  200  yards  range  the  height  of  the  tra- 
jectory at  100-yards  distance  is  thirty-six  one-hundredths  of  a  foot, 
and  at  200  yards  it  is  zero,  because  it  comes  down  to  it  again. 
This  table  does  not  give  the  highest  point,  but  gives  the  height  at 
various  points,  100  yards  apart.  Take  the  next,  at  300  yards.  A 
bullet  fired  at  300  yards  range,  at  100  yards  is  seventy-eight  hun- 
dredths of  a  foot  above  the  line  of  sight,  at  200  vards  it  is  eighty- 
three  hundredths  of  a  foot,  and  at  300  yards  it  has  come  down  to 
zero  again. 

The  Chairman.  And  beyond  zero  it  would  strike  a  point  lower? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  unless  it  strikes  against  the  target  and  stops. 
Now,  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  taking  2.500  yards  range 
(which  means  that  with  the  gun  sighted  at  an  elevation  suitable  for 
striking  the  target  which  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  2,500  yards  away),  at  100  yards  away  the  elevation  is  34.39  feet, 
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at  200  yards  away  the  bullet  is  68.04  feet  in  the  air  above  the  line  of 
sight,  at  300  yards  away  it  is  100.79  feet  in  the  air,  at  400  yards  aw«y 
it  is  132.45  feet  in  the  air,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  go.ing  up? — A.  It  is  going  up  all  the  time.  At  600 
yards  it  is  191.4G  feet  in  the  air;  at  700  yards  it  is  218.19  feet  m  the 
air. 

Q.  "Without  reading  all  of  those  figures,  go  to  the  last  one. — A  At 
1,200  yards  it  is  311.41  feet  in  the  air.  Going  on  to  page  53.  we  fin4 
that  at  1,500  yards  it  is  at  its  highest  point  as  given  here,  324.54  feet 
in  the  air. 

Q.  And  then  it  comes  down  to  zero  again  i — ^A.  At  2,500  yards  it 
•comes  down  to  zero,  on  the  line  of  sight. 

By  Senator  Bttlkei-ey: 

Q.  It  simply  describes  a  circle? — A.  It  is  either  a  parabola  or  an 
ellipse,  but  it  is  a  curve. 

Q.  In  order  to  travel  that  distance  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  go  on  a 
curve;  it  can  not  travel  etraight? — ^A.  It  must  go  on  a  curve;  yes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTmONT  OF  OAPTAUT  WILFOBD  J.  HAWKINS,  XT.  8.  ASXT- 

BecAlled. 

By  Senator  Lodoe  : 

Q.  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  you  conducted  the  examination  at  Spring- 
field of  these  bullets  and  shells,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  which  you  have  testified  already  before  the  committee?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  the  microscopic  examinations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  first — ^in  fact  principally — a  few  general 
questions.  Could  these  bullets  that  were  brought  to  you  from 
Brownsville,  and  which  you  examined,  have  been  fired  out  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Mexican  Mauser? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  bullets  that  were  turned  over  to  me 
measured  across  the  grooves  from  308  to  309  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  caliber  of  the  Mexican  Mauser  is  7  millimeters, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousandths  of  an  inch 
across  grooves. 

Q.  They  would  have  been  too  large  for  a  Mexican  Mauser?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  jou  distinguish  them  from  a  bullet  fired  from  • 
Remington  or  Winchester? — ^A.  They  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
Eemington  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  bullets  that  were  turned 
over  to  me  had  four  land  marks,  while  the  Eemington  rifles  are  made 
with  seven  lands;  and  hence  the  bullets  coming  from  the  Remington 
would  have  seven  land  marks,  and  the  Winchester  rifle  has  six  lands 
so  that  the  bullet  fired  from  the  Winchester  rifle  would  have  six  land 
marks,  whereas  the  bullets  turned  over  to  me  had  four  land  marks 
only. 

Q.  They  all  had  four  lands  only? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  have  been  fired  from  the  Spanish  Mauser?  I  call 
it  the  Spanish  Mauser  siniply  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mexican 
Mauser. — A.  The  Spanish  Mauser  of  what  caliber? 

Q.  The  ordinary  caliber  of  those  taken  in  the  war  with  Spain?— 
A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  7.65-millimeter  Mauser,  which  is  about  0.302 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  caliber  size.  ^  I 
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Q.  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say. — A.  I  say  these  bullets  could  not 
have  been  fired  from  what  is  called  the  Spanish  7.65-millimeter 
Mauser,  because  the  caliber  of  the  7.65-millimeter  Mauser  is  greater 
both  as  to  the  caliber  size  and  as  to  the  groove  diameter.  The  groove 
diameter  of  the  7.65-millimeter  Mauser  is  about  313  to  313^  thou- 
sandths, whereas  in  our  rifle  the  diameter  across  the  groove  is  308  to 
309  thousandths. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  Mausers  in  use  in  this  country — ^in  com- 
mon use? — A.  There  are  some  7-millimeter  Mausers. 

Q.  That  is  the  Mexican  Mauser,  is  it  not? — ^A.  There  are  several 
models  of  the  7-millimeter  Mausers,  ^hey  are  all  either  7  milli- 
meters or  7.65  millimeters. 

Q.  I  mean  are  there  any  other  calibers  except  the  7  and  7.65 
millimeter? — ^A.  There  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Mauser  type? — A.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  an  8-millimeter 
rifle  of  the  Mannlicher  type. 

Q.  That  rifle  is  on  sale  in  this  coimtry  ? — A  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a 
few  of  them  on  sale  in  this  country. 

Q.  Not  in  general  use? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  these  bullets  have  been  fired  from  the  S-millimeter 
Mauser? — ^A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ?*— A.  Because  these  bullets  now  are  smaller  than  the  bore 
of  the  8-imllimeter  Mannlicher. 

Q.  Is  there  any  type  of  Mauser  from  which  these  bullets  could  have 
been  fired  ? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Would  a  bullet  fired'from  a  Mauser  exhibit,  under  examination, 
any  distinguishing  mark  as  compared  with  these  Brownsville  bul- 
lets, in  size  or  length  of  the  land  marks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  If  one  of 
our  bullets  was  fired  from  the  7.65-millimeter  Mauser,  the  length  of 
the  land  marks  on  such  a  bullet  would  be  less  than  the  length  of  the 
land  marks  on  a  similar  bullet  fired  from  the  model  of  1903  rifle' or 
from  the  model  of  1898  United  States  rifle. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  or  tests  as  to  the  differences 
you  have  just  described  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  length  of  the  land  marks  which  you  have  just 
described? — ^A.  I  measured  the  length  of  the  land  marks  on  the  last 
three  bullets  which  were  turned  over  to  me.  On  the  six  bullets  I  did 
not  measure  the  length  of  the  land  marks,  because  that  point  was  not 
then  patent  to  me.    I  did  not  realize  that  that  difference  existed. 

Q.  After  you  measured  the  land  marks  on  these  three  bullets,  did 
yon  then  compare  them  with  the  land  marks  on  the  bullets  fired  from 
the  Mauser? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  difference? — A.  The  length  of  the  land 
marks  on  the  three  last  bullets  which  were  turned  over  to  me  corre- 
sponded in  length  with  the  length  of  the  land  marks  produced  by  our 
nfles— by  the  model  of  1896  rifle  and  the  model  of  1903  rifle. 

Q.  But  differed  from  the  Mauser? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  word=, 
ti»e  length  of  the  land  marks  on  these  last  three  bullets  you  turned 
over  to  me  was  greater  than  the  length  of  the  land  marks  as  produced 
by  a  7.65-millimeter  Mauser  rifle. 

Q.  Was  that  difference  in  length  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  Mauser  sufficient  to  be  visible  by  photographing  or  some  process 
of  that  kind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  Doc.  402.  eo-l,  pt  6 65  P ooalp 
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Q.  Did  30U  photograph  them ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HaFe  you  the  photographs  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  them  in 
my  bag  in  the  other  room. 

Senator  Forakek.  Here  is  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph,  at 
page  2269  of  our  record. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Judging  by  the  bullets  alone,  these  nine  Brownsville  bullets 
might  have  feen  fired  either  from  the  Kragof  the  model  of  1898  or 
from  the  new  model  Springfield  of  1903  ?  That  is  correct  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  By  no  examination  that  you  made  were  you  able  to  settle 
definitely  any  distinction  between  them — between  the  Elrag  and  the 
Springfield? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shells  that  were  picked  up  in  BrownsTOlle? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  those  sheUs,  with  those  bullets,  have  been  used  in  a 
Krag? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  the  shell  was  too  large  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  Krag  rifle  and  have  the  bolt  locked  into  tiie  firing 
position. 

Q.  The  only  rifle  that  would  have  taken  those  shells  and  bullets  in 
combination,  then,  would  have  been  the  Springfield  new  model? — 
A.  Those  were  the  only  Government  rifles.  Tnere  is  a  Winchester 
rifle  which  is  dhambered  for  the  model  of  1903  ammunition. 

Q.  And  how  many  lands  has  that  Winchester  rifle? — ^A.  That 
model  of  Winchester  rifle  has  six  lands. 

Q.  Six  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean,  was  there  any  rifle  that  would  have  fired  those  bullets 
out  of  those  shells  and  made  that  number  of  lands,  four  lands,  other 
than  the  new  model  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  Winchester  rifle  being  chambered  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  Springfield  cartridge.  What  do  you  mean  bv 
chambering  the  Winchester  rifle? — ^A.  1  mean  that  the  recess  which 
is  reamed  in  the  end  of  the  barrel  is  made  to  such  dimensions  that  it 
will  accommodate  the  1903  cartridge. 

Q.  That  is,  by  chambering  a  Winchester  so  as  to  accommodate  this 
larger  and  longer  Springfield  cartridge,  you  mean  that  they  simply 
reamed  out  this  bore,  do  you  not  [indicating  with  rifle]  ? — A.  "i  es, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  simple  operation,  is  it  not? — ^A.  With  a  proper 
tool,  it  is. 

Q.  What  would  you  need  in  order  to  do  that? — ^A.  We  use  a  power- 
reaming  machine,  with  several  reamers. 

Q.  Could  you  not  do  it  Mith  a  hand  reamer  such  as  is  used  in 
mechanical  shops? — ^A.  Hardly;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  pressure  can  you  bring  to  bear  by  the  ordinary  brace- 
and-bit  reamer  called  the  hand  reamer — or  are  you  familiar  with 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  use  that  style  of  reamer  sometimes  for  alter- 
ing the  head  spaces. 

Q.  By  changing  the  head  spaces,  vou  mean  changing  the  bore  in 
the  barrel  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  larger  cartridge? — A.  The  head 
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space  technically  is  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  cartridge  to  the 
head  of  the  bolt. 

Q.  So  as  to  let  the  cartridee  go  clear  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  bolt  will  have  its  full  and  proper  operation? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  do  that,  if  you  were  going  to  do  it  at  the  Springfield 
Arsenal,  you  would  have  the  facilities  for  doing  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
can  alter  the  head  space  there  by  a  few  thousandths;  but  if  you  were 
going  to  take  out  a  considerable  amount  of  metal,  that  would  be  a 
very  difficult  and  tedious  operation. 

0-  They  do  that  whenever  they  change  the  bore  of  the  Winchester 
rifle? — A.  The  Winchester  rifle  that  is  made  for  the  model  of  1903 
ammunition  is  made  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  they  not  change  them  after  they  are  manufactured  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  manufactured  that  way  throughout,  are 
they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  manufactured  to  take  the  Government  am- 
munition. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  original  manufacture,  as  you  understand 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  on  that? — A.  None,  except 
my  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Springfield  cartridge  and 
the  Krag  cartridge? — A.  I  can  not  give  it  to  j-ou  offhand. 

Q.  Not  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  is  it? — A.  Something 
like  that. 

Q.  Not  as  much  as  half  an  inch  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  diameter  between  the  Springfield  and 
Krag  cartridges  ? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  hundredths  of  an  inch. 

Q.  How  many  hundredths,  perhaps? — A.  I  can  not  say  exactly, 
sir.  I  should  say  from  an  estimate  that  it  would  be  perhaps  three- 
hundredths  on  the  diameter. 

Q.  It  would  not  require  a  great  deal  of  reaming,  would  it,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  bore  of  the  nfle  in  order  to  admit  that  cartridge? — 
A.  Not  a  great  deal,  with  the  proper  sort  of  reamer;  but  with  the 
hand  reamer,  to  take  out  three-hundredths  on  the  diameter  is  a  very 
considerable  operation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  operation  performed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  try  to  do  it  with  the  hand  reamer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  did  they  succeed  in  doing  it  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  think 
you  misunderstand  me.  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  reaming  out  a 
model  of  1903  chamber  so  as  to  vary  the  head  space  perhaps  a  thou- 
sandth or  two-thousandths,  and  even  that  requires  considerable  pres- 
sure. 

Q.  They  do  that  with  the  hand  reamer,  do  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  if  they  wanted  to  do  as  much  as  two  or  three 
hundredths  of  enlarging  it  would  be  a  difficult  operation? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  would  be  quite  a  difficult  operation,  because  it  would  be  two  or 
three  hundredths  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  chamber,  which  in 
all  would  amount  to  a  considerable  amount  of  metal. 
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Q.  It  would  be  simply  enlarging  the  bore,  so  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  would  be  that  much  greater? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  were  enlarged  that  way  for  the  distance  in  there — 
that  would  correspond  to  the  increased  length  of  the  Springfield 
cartridge  over  the  Krag  cartridge — it  might  fit  in  as  well  as  the 
other  cartridge,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  that 
amount  of  enmrgement  to  make  on  the  diameter;  and  then  besides  that 
the  shoulder  in  the  chamber  would  have  to  be  carried  forward  by 
the  difference  in  length. 

Q.  So  I  understand.  That  was  a  part  of  the  question,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  cartridge. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant,  passing  from  that,  what  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  was  the  difference  in  the  width  of  the  lands  of  the 
7-millimet«r  gun  and  the  Springfield  gun? — ^A.  I  said  nothing  about 
the  width  of  the  lands. 

Q.  I  understood  Senator  Lodge  to  ask  you  about  that 

Senator  Lodoe.  That  was  in  regard  to  the  Winchester  and  Rem- 
ington lands ;  about  the  number. 

The  Witness.  About*  the  number. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Well,  he  asked  you  whether  or  not  these  bullets  might  not 
have  been  fired  out  of  a  Mauser  rifle,  and  you  said  they  could  not 
have  been  fired  out  of  ^  Mauser  rifle,  because  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  width  of  the  land,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  the  land? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  Mauser? — A.  I  said  nothing  about  the  width. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  width  of  the  7.-miIlimeter  or  7.62- 
millimeter,  is  there? — A.  The  width  of  the  lands  in  the  7.65-milli- 
meter rifle  is  about  fifty-eight  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Q.  We  have  here  a  table  furnished  this  committee  by  the  War 
Department,  printed  at  pa^  1369  of  our  hearing,  which  shows  that 
the  Krag-Jorgensen  modified  rifle  was  the  equivalent  of  the  7.62- 
millimeter,  was  it  not?  No.  .30  caliber j  nimiber  of  grooves,  4.  It 
gives  the  width  of  the  groove,  but  the  width  of  the  land  is  0.0589. — 
A.  It  is  0.058905,  to  be  exact,  as  measured  on  the  arc. 

Q.  That  is  as  it  is  given  here  [indicating  in  table]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  tor  the  Springfield,  as  shown  by  this  table? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lands  now,  not  of  the  grooves.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  grooves,  is  there  not,  very  slight? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
according  to  the  table. 

Q.  Hardly  perceptible.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  measure 
that  difference,  would  it  not,  in  a  groove  made  on  a  bullet  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  you  can  measure  it  very  accurately  with  the  Pratt  &  ^^^litney 
measuring  machine. 

Q.  The  width  of  the  land  is  0.0589,  as  given  here.  That  is  the  same 
also  for  the  Springfield,  and  it  is  the  same  for  the  Krag ;  so  that  look- 
ing at  a  bullet  and  seeing  four  lands  on  it  you  could  not  tell  from  the 
width  of  the  lands  whether  it  was  a  iO:ag  or  a  Springfield? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  They  are  exactly  the  same,  intended  to  be.  Now,  we  come  down 
to  the  7.Gr)-millimeter  gun.  That  is  supposed  to  be  in  use  by  the  army 
of  Argentina.    That  is  a  Mauser  gun.     \Vhat  is  that  the  equivalent  of 
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in  our  caliber,  in  our  niunbering — our  inches? — A.  It  is  equivalent 
to  0.302. 

Q.  To  0.301,  is  it  not,  as  given  in  this  table? — A.  Accurately,  it 
is  0.301188. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  width  of  the  land  in  that  rifle? — ^A.  As  I 
remember,  from  the  measurements  X  Ti^'^^  made,  it  is  about  0.0589 
inches. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  this  table  shows.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  offidal.    It  says  here  0.059,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  0.059  and  0.0589?— A.  It  is  one 
ten-thousandth. 

Q.  One  ten-thousandth.  That  is  imperceptible  in  examining  the 
bullet  with  the  naked  eye,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  one  ten-thousandth  in  the  width 
of  a  land,  would  it  not? — A.  It  is  difficult,  but  it  is  done. 

Q.  Yes;  it  can  be  done.  Now,  what  is  the  equivalent  of  our  .30 
caliber?  I  will  just  ask  you  to  look  at  that  and  see.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  it  figured  accurately.  Is  not  7.62  millimeters  given  in 
this  table  as  the  equivalent  of  our  .30  caliber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  our  present  rifle  is  given  as  having  a  caliber  of  0.30 
inch,  or  7.62  milhmeters.  That  is  practically  true,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  7.65-millimeter  gun  would  be  a  little  larger  in  the  bore 
than  our  caliber  .30,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  woxild  be  three-hundredths  larger,' would  it  not? — A.  About 
eighteen  ten-thousandths  larger. 

Q.  No;  it  is  the  difference  between  7.65  and  7.62,  which  would  be 
three-hundredths  of  a  millimeter,  I  mean. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  equivalent  of  just  one-thousandth,  would 
it  not  ? — A.  According  to  that  table ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  so  that  the  7.65-miIlinieter  Mauser  is  just  one-thousandth 
greater  in  caliber  than  our  .30  caliber? — A.  Yes,  sir;  according  to 
uie  table. 

Q.  And  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when  you  fire  a  Springfield 
bullet  out  of  a  7.65-millimeter  gun,  the  land  does  not  make  the  mark 
quite  so  far  up  towards  the  point? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  7.65-millimeter  rifles  run  nearer  0.302  than  they  do  0.301. 

Q.  Then  this  table  is  not  accurate? — A.  They  always  work  with 
a  tolerance,  of  course,  in  manufacturing  any  gun. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  furnished  that  table  to  us? 

Senator  Fohaker.  The  War  Department. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  practically  correct,  but  is  it  correct  down 
to  the  ten-thousandths,  out  to  the  higher  decimals?  The  question 
arises  from  time  to  time,  and  it  seems  that  this  table  is  as  near  as  is 
practical,  but  yet  it  does  not  give  down  to  the  very  small  fractions. 

The  WrrNESS.  It  does  not  go,  I  believe,  beyond  the  third  decimal 
place. 

Senator  Forakeb.  It  goes  in  some  places  to  four  decimal  places. 
The  length  of  the  cartridge  case  is  given  as  2.2115.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical difference  between  what  the  £ieutenant  has  stated  and  what  is 
in  <^e  table. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  Now,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  7.62-millimeter  guns  in  use  in 
the  different  armies  of  the  world,  are  there  not  ? — A.  7.62  ! 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many  of 
those. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  table.  I  want  to  put  this  in  .the 
record,  simply.  According  to  this  table,  the  arm  used  by  the  Mexican 
army  is  a  Mauser,  7  millimeters  in  caliber,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  arm  used  by  Argentina  is  a  Mauser,  7.65  millimetei's,  is 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Brazil  uses  a  gun  of  7  millimeters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Orange  River  uses  a  7-millimeter  Mauser? — A.  I'es,  sir. 

Q.  Chile  uses  a  7-millimeter  gun  and  Colombia  uses  a  7-millimeter 
gun? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Peru  has  a  gun  of  7.65  millimeters,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uru^ay  uses  7  millimeters;  Austria-Hungary  has  the  Mann- 
licher,  which  is  8  millimeters.  There  is  another  8-millimeter  gun 
used  by  France,  but  that  is  a  different  gun;  that  is  the  Lebel  gun; 
but  all  these  7-milIimeter  guns  have  four  lands,  have  they  not,  all  that 
I  have  called  attention  to.  according  to  this  table? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Most  of  those  are  7  millimeters. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  most  of  them  are.  Peru  has  one  at  7.65, 
and  Bolivia  7,  and  Russia  has  a  Mouzin,  a  7.62-millimeter  gim. 
Turkey  has  7.65. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  All  those  different  countries  I  have  mentioned  have  7.65,  have 
thejf  not? 

Senator  Warner.  All  what  countries? 

Senator  Foraker.  That  I  have  just  mentioned  now.  They  all 
have  7.65  millimeters,  each  with  four  lands. 

(The  stenographer  here  read  the  countries  mentioned  by  Senator 
Foraker  using  the  7.65-millimeter  gun,  as  follows:  Argentina,  Peru, 
and  Turkey.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  7.65  and  7.62  are  practicallv  the  same,  are  they  not? — A.  They 
differ  by  three  one-hundredths  of  a  millimeter. 

Q.  Tnree-hundredths  of  a  millimeter?  How  much  is  that  in 
inches? — A.  It  is  about  eighteen  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Q.  You  can  shoot  the  same  bullet  out  of  either  one  of  those  guns, 
can  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  marking  of  the  lands  on  the  bullets  would  be  practically 
the  same,  would  it  not? — A.  As  to  width;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  width.  They  would  not  go  quite  so  far  up  on  the  bullet 
in  the  larger-bored  guns  as  they  would  in  the  smaller  bored,  of  course. 
That  is  flie  only  difference,  in  the  length  of  the  land  marks? — 
A.  That,  and  the  diameter  across  the  grooves  on  the  bullets  would 
be  different,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  you  conducted  this  microscopic  inspection,  the  report 
of  which  was  submitted  to  us  some  months  ago,  of  the  shells  that 
were  supi)osed  to  have  been  picked  up  in  Brownsville,  did  you  not? — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  You,  and  who  was  it  that  engaged  in  that  with  you? — A.  Mr. 
Spooner. 

Q.  You  remember  the  one  te  which  I  refer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  that  examination  very  carefully,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  report  was  carefully  prepared  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  entirely  reliable,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  would  not  retract  anything  now  or  modify  anything  that 
yoo  have  said  in  that  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Lodoe: 

Q.  You  have  been  for  some  time  at  Springfield  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  charge,  or  partly  in  charge,  of  the  manu- 
facture of  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  charge  of  several  of  the 
shops  at  Springfield. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  gims  and  rifles? — A.  "5^,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  These  nine  Brownsville  bullets  all  had  the  marks  of  four  lands 
on  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  none  there  with  the  marks  of  any  more  lands? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  And  you  have  given  the  dimensions  of  the  bullets  and  the  weight 
of  the  bullets,  respectively,  accurately  in  your  report,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  as  nearly  as  you  could  you  have  measured  accurately  the 
width  of  the  grooves  and  the  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  report  puts  before  us  in  epitome  everything 
you  know  in  regard  to  the  subject,  as  the  result  of  that  investiga- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Springfield  ? — ^A.  I  was  there  from 
September,  1905,  untu  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year. 

Q.  About  a  year  and  a  half? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  went  there? — A.  I  was  stationed  at 
Sandy  Hook. 

Q.  At  the  proving  grounds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  about  fourteen 
months  before  that. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  experience  in  manufacturing  before  you  went 
to  Springfield? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  graduated  from  a  manual  training 
school  and  also  studied  at  Cornell  in  the  engineering  department. 

Q.  You  had  had  the  scientific  training  in  the  schools? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  But  that  is  all  the  actual  manufacturing  you  have  ever  been 
engaged  in,  in  the  year  and  a  half  or  more  you  have  been  in  Spring- 
field?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  We  have  here  in  this  volume  the  report  which  you  made,  and  we 
have  in  this  evidence  we  have  taken  another  report  which  the  clerk 
•of  the  committee  will  give  you,  and  of  course  your  testimony  given 
to-day  will  be  printed  to-morrow.  I  want  to  suggest,  unless  you  have 
proofread  them  very  carefully,  that  you  do  proofread  all  three  of 
them. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  because  they  are  so  technical ;  just  as  I  asked  the 
question,  how  far  down  the  decimals  went.  We  want  to  know  all 
about  it.    We  want  to  know  exactly  what  it  is,  if  we  should  stop  at 
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the  firstj  second,  third,  or  fourth  decimal.  We  want  to  know  where 
we  are,  in  the  figuring. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  imderst<»d  from  you  that  these  tables  are  made  up  without 
extending  the  decimals,  usually,  down  beyond  the  second  or  third 
figure,  in  giving  dimensions? — A.  That  table  that  I  just  saw? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  appears  to  be  accurate  up  to  and  including  the 
third  place,  but  not  beyond  that. 

By  Senator  Forakek  : 
Q.  You  are  stationed  here  now,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  duty  in  the  Ordnance  Department  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Since  what  time  ? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  May. 
Q.  We  would  not  have  to  send  to  Springfield  for  you  if  we  wanted 
you  again,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONT  07  LIEUT.   COL.  PBAITX  BAXEB,  U.  S.  AKHT. 

Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Baker,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Your  name  in  full  is  Frank  Baker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  Fifty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Lieutenant-colonel,  in 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Army? — ^A. 
Twenty-five  years  in  the  Army  and  four  years  at  the  Military 
Academy. 

Q.  Where  are  you  on  duty  now.  Colonel? — ^A.  At  San  Antonio 
Arsenal,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  duty  there? — A.  Since  November 
12, 1906. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Penrose  court-martial,  were  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Purdy  exhibit  to  you  a  lot  of  exploded  shells  and  car- 
tridges at  San  Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that.  Colonel? — ^A.  It  was  some  time,  I 
think,  in  the  month  of  December.  I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
exact  date. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  that  he  exhibited  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  cartridges  and  bullets,  or  whatever  they  were,  al- 
leged to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  were 
they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  those  cartridges  were  there  that  you  saw? — 
A.  Well,  I  did  not  count  them.  I  should  think  there  were  at  least 
a  dozen  empty  shells  and  three  or  four  loaded  cartridges. 

Q.  What  ammunition  was  that,  Colonel — ^those  loaded  car- 
tridges?— A.  That  was  identical  in  its  markings  with  the  Govern- 
ment ammunition  which  is  used  in  the  model  1903  rifle,  so  called. 

Q.  And  the  exploded  shells,  to  what  ammunition  did  they  be- 
long?— A.  To  the  same,  with  this  exception,  that  some  of  t^ose  shells, 
as  I  recollect  it,  belonged  to  ammunition  which  had  been  made  by 
private  manufacturers,  which  manufacturers  had  been  making  car- 
tridges for  the  Governmentk 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  private  manufacturers,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that? — A.  The  United  States  Cartridge  Company,  of  Lowell, 
Mass. ;  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  (x)mpany,  or  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  are  the  ones  I  have  in  mind. 

Q.  They  manufiicture  the  cartridges  for  the  Government  also? — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  those  cartridges — ^that  is,  that  ammunition — ^have  been 
fired  from  a  Ejrag  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  I  tried  the  shells  which  were  shown  to  me,  in  a 
Krag  rifle,  and  it  was  impossible  to  insert  them  into  the  chaml^r  by 
about  half  an  inch,  as  I  recollect.  It  was  a  material  distance,  evident 
to  the  eye. 

Q.  They  were  too  long,  were  they  ? — A.  Too  large. 

Q.  Too  large?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  the  Springfield  ammunition? — ^A.  Ammunition 
suited  to  the  Springfield  rifle;  yes^  sir. 

Senator  Wabneb.  I  think  Uiat  is  alL 

Senator  Fobaker.  That  is  all. 

TBSTIUONT  OF  KSS.  KATIE  ElOEA  LEAHT. 

Mrs.  Katie  Emma  Leaht,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  Your  name  in  full,  Mrs.  Leahy. — A.  Katie  Emma  Leahy. 

Q.  Isyour  husband  dead? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  soldier,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  regiment? — ^A.  The  Eighth  Cavalry. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  home  now  ? — A.  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — ^A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there,  Mrs.  Leahy  ? — A.  Hotel  keeper. 

Q.  You  run  what  is  called  the  Leahy  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  conducting  that  house? — A.  About 
two  and  a  quarter  years,  since  February  8, 1905. 

Q.  What  is  the  location  of  ;^our  house  tiiere  with  reference  to  the 
streets?  That  is,  what  street  is  it  on? — ^A.  On  the  comer  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Fourteenth  streets. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  comer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Buxkelet.  No.  8  on  the  map. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 
Q.  You  were  there  when  the  colored  troops  came  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Oveeman  : 
Q.  Does  your  house  extend  back  from  Elizabeth  street  to  the  alley, 
or  is  there  a  back  yard? — A.  There  is  a  wood  shed  directly  on  tfie 
alley,  and  then  there  is  a  small  yard,  probably  about  6  feel? 'between 
the  kitchen  and  this  wood  shed,  and  the  bathroom  is  on  the  alley. 
It  extends  just  from  there  to  the  main  street. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 
Q.  Is  that  covered  or  uncovered,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  wood 
shed  ? — ^A.  It  is  uncovered,  just  a  small  piece. 
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Q.  The  wood  shed  is  separate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  wood  shed  is 
separate.  There  is  Just  a  width  of  about  10  feet  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  wood  shed. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  wood  shed,  would  you  think,  about? — ^A.  The 
wood  shed,  bathroom,  and  outhouses  run  the  length  of  the  lot,  from 
across  the  back  part  of  the  alley,  and  that  is  about  12  feet  wide. 

Senator  Foraker.  Making  18  feet. 

By  Senator  Warnbb  : 

Q.  Twelve  feet  deep  and  then  extending  the  depth A.  The 

house  runs  like  this  [illustrating],  and  it  runs  the  whole  length 
across  here — the  wood  shed,  bathroom,  and  outhouses.  Then  there  is 
a  small  space  of  about  10  feet,  8  or  10  feet,  between  this  wood  shed 
and  my  kitchen  wall. 

Senator  Overman.  About  18  feet  from  the  kitchen  wall  to  the 
alley. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  The  wood  shed  is  on  the  alley,  is  it? — A.  (Referring  to  the 
map.)  This  is  the  alley.  The  alley  is  just  about  a  foot  farther  out 
than  this  here. 

Q.  This  is  that  alley  here? — A.  Yes.  sir;  there  is  at  least  18  feet 
there  between  there  and  the  alley.  I  have  never  measured  it,  but 
that  is  my  guesswork. 

Q.  Between  the  alley  and  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Eighteen  feet? — ^A.  Fully;  yes,  sir;  that  is,  if  I  am  guessing 
right. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  in  that  space  is  the  wood  shed,  and  back  on  the  alley? — 
A.  Within  this  18  feet ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  Brownsville  when  the  colored  troops  came  there, 
the  Twenty-fifth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  had  any  trouble  with  the  colored  troops? — 
A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  I>id  you  have  any  objection  to  the  colored  troops  coming 
there? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  objection  nor  prejudice  against  a  soldier,  whether 
white  or  black  ? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August  18,  the  night 
of  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  shooting  commenced? — ^A.  In- 
side my  bedroom. 

Q.  Had  vou  gone  to  bed? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  the  first  shooting  you  heard? — ^A.  In 
the  direction  of  the  post. 

Q.  And  then  how  did  it  proceed  ?  Did  it  come  towards  your  house, 
down  in  that  direction? — A.  It  did,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  hearing  the  reports  of  the  guns  that 
the  soldiers  had  in  the  fort  there? — A.  I  have  occasionally,  sir,  dur- 
ing target  practice — I  have  heard  them  at  target  practice. 

Q.  Tne  reports  of  those  guns  that  vou  heard  that  night,  the  best 
you  could  tell,  were  they  the  reports  oi  army  guns  that  you  heard? — 
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A-  They  were  high-power  rifles.  As  for  saying  that  they  were 
army  guns,  I  would  dislike  to  say  so. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  They  were  high-power  rifles,  that  is  all 
I  could  tell. 

Q.  High-power  rifles.  Now,  the  parties  doing  this  shooting,  in 
the  first  place,  you  located  near  the  fort,  or  at  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  they  apparently  come  down  the  alley? — ^A.  Did 
what?    May  I  ask  what  was  that  question  ? 

Q.  The  parties  doine  the  shooting,  how  did  they  proceed,  up  into 
the  town? — ^A.  Well,  f  heard  the  shooting  first,  and  I  went  upstairs 
and  saw  them  shooting  off  of  the  galleries. 

Q.  Off  of  the  galleries? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  gallery  in  sight  from  your  window? — A.  Not  my  bed- 
room, but  from  a  window  where  I  went,  upstairs. 

Q.  AVhere  was  that  window  or  room  located  in  your  house? — ^A.  It 
was  the  third  window  in  the  upstairs,  from  the  alfey. 

Q.  The  third  window  from  the  alley? — A.  Upstairs,  on  Four- 
teenth street. 

Q.  How  many  stories  is  your  house? — A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  m  the  second  story,  was  it?^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  this  first  shooting  from  the  gallery? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  heard  the  first  shooting,  and  saw  the  fifth  shot  as  the  flash  left  the 
gun. 

Q.  The  fifth  shot?— A.  Yes,  sir;  off  of  the  balcony. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  barracks  that  was  from? — A.  The  middle 
barracks,  the  second  barracks  from  the  river. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  call  barracks  B,  as  it  is  marked  on  the  map 
there? 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Was  it  this  barracks  to  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  in  there? — 
A.  It  was  the  second  barracks.    I  could  not  see  the  first  to  the  river. 
It  was  the  second  to  the  river. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  The  second  to  the  river.    Here  is  the  river  down  below  there. — 
A.  Then  it  would  be  B  barracks  that  I  saw,  for  it  was  the  second 
barracks. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  The  second  barracks  from  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  (Pointing  to  the  map.)     This  is  the  first  one  from  the  river, 
and  this  is  the  second  one? — ^A.  That  is  the  one  there — from  that 
barracks. 
Q.  B  barracks? — ^A.  On  the  back  balcony. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  It  was  the  flash  of  the  fifth  shot  that  you  hfeard  from  there? — 
A.  I  heard  it  and  saw  it. 

Q.  Saw  it,  I  mean. — A.  I  saw  the  sixth,  saw  the  seventh,  saw  the 
eighth,  and  saw  the  ninth. 

Q.  Now,  after  that,  Mrs.  Leahy,  where  were  the  parties,  so  far  as 
you  could  judge,  that  were  doinc  the  shooting? — A.  They  were  shoot- 
ing indiscriminately  then  on  the  galleries,  and  it  seemed  to  be  be- 
tween t^e  wall  and  the  barracks.    I  went  downstairs  and  walked  out 
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into  the  street,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  fire  on  Elizabeth  street. 
"Wlien  I  was  on  the  street  the  bullets  flew  around  me. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  you  go? — A.  The  first  volley  sort  of 
stunned  me  for  a  moment  It  surprised  me.  When  the  second  vol- 
ley came  I  realized  that  the  town  was  being  shot  on,  and  I  went  back 
and  went  upstairs  into  this  window  and  watched  them  still  shooting 
off  the  barracks  and  heard  them  shooting  in  the  post. 

Q.  At  first  you  thought  it  was  a  fire  < — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  the  parties  near  your  place  when  they  came 
down  there  near  your  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  that — some  time 
after  that 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  see  there? — A.  I  heard  them  still  shooting 
up  the  alley.  They  stopped  at  the  mudhole,  turned  around,  and  shot 
into  the  Cowen  house.  They  walked  around  the  mudhole  and  then 
shot  into  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  The  Cowen  house  is  just  across  Fourteenth  street  from  your 
house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
When  they  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street  one  man  touched  the 
other  on  the  shoulder  and  looked  up  at  the  window  where  I  was  and 
said  something  that  I  could  not  understand.  The  other  man  looked 
up  and  said,  'No;  keep  straight  ahead  and  shoot  to  the  front,"  and 
a  volley  was  shot  down  the  alley  towards  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  You  heard  those  voices.  Did  you  see  the  faces  of  the  party? — 
A.  Distinctly— of  those  two  men  only. 

Q.  Of  those  two  men.  What  were  they— colored  men  or  white 
men? — ^A.  They  were  two  negroes.  One  was  a  black  man,  the  other 
was  a  yellow-faced  negro,  wiUi  spots  on  his  face,  and  distinctly  negro 
features. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed — in  citizens'  clothes  or  soldiers'  uni- 
forms ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  soldier  clothes  on — khaki  suits  on — and 
one  had  a  blue  shirt. 

Q.  They  were  in  plain  view  of  you  at  that  point? — ^A.  Clearly; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  saw  them  ? — ^A.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  In  the  middle  of  Fourteenth  street! — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Wahneb  : 

Q.  Well,  then,  which  way  did  the  shooting  continue? — ^A.  Up  the 
alley,  sir ;  up  towards  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Up  towards  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Miller  Hotel  was  on  Thirteenth  street?— A.  Thirteenth 
street 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  the  parties  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;. there 
was  fourteen  other  men  with  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  there  werp  fourteen? — A.  I  counted  them, 
and  I  am  sure  there  'were  fourteen  others;  I  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  counting,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  how  those  others  were  dressed  ? — ^A.  They  were 
in  khaki  uniform. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  did  not  see  them 
clearly  or  distinctly. 

Q.  lou  did  not  see  their  faces? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  But  they  were  dressed  in  the  soldiers'  uniform? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that,  Mrs.  Leahy? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  paw  those  two,  you  say,  so  distinctly? — 
A.  Because  they  were  looking  op  at  the  window  when  the  men  shot 
around  them.    They  were  looking  straight  at  me  and  I  saw  them. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  Which  way  were  those  men  facing? — A.  Looking  straight  at 
me,  and  I  was  looking  at  them,  as  they  said  "  Keep  straight  ahead 
and  shoot  to  the  front.      I  could  not  help  but  see  them. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Was  your  house  shot  into  at  aU  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  two 
bullet  holes  in  my  kitchen  wall,  and,  I  believe,  four  in  the  back  fence. 

Q.  Now,  these  parties,  in  what  direction  were  they  going,  if  at  all, 
when  you  first  saw  them  ? — A.  They  were  coming  up  the  Cowen  alley  • 
towards  the  hotel. 

Q.  And  they  got  out  into  Fourteenth  street  from  the  Cowen 
alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  street:  that  is,  the  parties  were  going  in  the 
direction  of  Twelfth  street  on  the  alley;  that  is,  going  across  the 
street  there,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  them  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  next  did  you  seel— :A,  About  fifteen  minutes  after,  my 
daughter,  my  sister,  one  of  Mr.  Cowen's  children,  and  Mr.  Elkins 
saw  six  of  them  returning  to  the  post,  and  I  presume  an  hour  after, 
I  saw  one  of  the  men  that  I  saw  shooting  in  the  alley  go  back  with 
Captain  Lyon  and  his  company. 

Q.  You  thought  one  of  those  men  you  saw  with  Captain  Lyon  was 
one  of  those  men  that  you  saw  in  the  street? — A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
sir;  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that? — A.  It  was  the  black  man,  a  dark,  black 
face. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  company  returned — Captain 
Lyon's  company  ? — A.  I  was  standing  at  my  front  gate  with  Herbert 
Elkins. 

Q.  How  near  did  they  pass  by  you  ? — A.  About  5  or  6  feet,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  in  all  there? — A.  Not  less 
than  800,  or  more  than  500 — between  300  and  500.  sir. 

Q.  The  diooting  up  of  the  town  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
there,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy,  you  keep  a  hotel  there,  and  a  good  many  people 
stop  at  your  house,  do  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  that  night  on  have  you  ever  heard  any  opinion  expressed 
there,  other  than  that  it  was  the  negro  soldiers  who  did  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  unless  it  was  some  strangers  from  the 
I^rth  that  knew  no  better. 

Q.  Strangers  from  the  North — ^what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I 
mean  guests  coming  in  mv  house ;  the  majority  of  them  were  from  the 
North. 

Q.  Mr.  Leckie  stopped  at  your  house,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  shooting? — A.  Yes.  sir;  several  times. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  there? — A.  Lieutenant  Leckie  told  me 
one  time  he  had  been  sent  down  there  to  examine  the  windows  where 
we  saw  the  shooting  from,  also  to  trace  the  bullet  shots  injthe  houses. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  window  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  barracks  from  where  you  were  standing 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two-thirds  of  it. 

Q.  You  showed  them  to  him  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Lieutenaijt  Leckie  say  to  you,  if  anything,  about  the 
parties  who  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  firownsville? — ^A.  What  did 
he  say  to  me  about  it? 

Q-^Yes;  as  to  how  it  was  done. — A.  I  don't  think  Lieutenant 
Leckie  ever  expressed  his  opinion  in  my  presence. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  he  there  after  the  shooting? — A.  Two  or 
three  times,  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  it  was  two  or  three  times. 

Senator  Scott.  I  have  to  go,  and  I  want  to  ask  this  lady  just  one  or 
two  questions,  so  that  I  may  understand  her. 

Senator  Wabneh.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Scxwr: 

Q.  Madam,  you  say  that  these  two  men  whom  you  saw  so  distinctly 
came  up  this  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  you  were  at  the  window  here  [referring  to  the  map].  Did 
they  turn  up  this  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  up  the  alley,  turned 
into  Fourteenth  street,  and  stood  about  where  that  No.  4  is,  right 
there. ' 

Q.  Right  in  the  center  of  the  alley? — A.  In  the  center  of  Four- 
teenth street.    I  was  right  in  the  window,  right  there,  sir. 

Q.  Hjow  far  was  it  from  the  window  to  where  the  two  stood,  when 
jou  heard  them  talking  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  at  least  35  feet  away, 
sir,  f'lUy  that,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  knew  that  man  in  Captain  Lyon's  company,  when  he 
went  back  to  the  fort  why  didn't  you  point  him  out  and  have  him 
arrested? — ^A.  Because  I  was  never  asked  to  do  so,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  could  have  picked  him  out? — A.  I  could  have  picked 
out  the  two  men.  I  am  sure  I  could  have  picked  out  those  two  men 
if  I  had  seen  those  troops  at  that  time ;  and  one  of  them,  if  ever  I  see 
him  again  I  will  recognize  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  know  the  men's  names? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw 
them  before  that  night. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Haveyouever  testified  before? — A.  I  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy 
and  before  the  Penrose  court-martial,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  As  to  those  two  men  whom  you  saw  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  were  they  in  the  light  of  the  Cowen  house  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  had 
a  lantern  back  of  me  in  the  window,  and  when  they  shot  the  guns,  the 
flash  of  the  guns  threw  the  profile  of  their  faces  so  clearly  that  I  saw 
them  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  at  present ;  but  it  was  only  those  two  that 
I  saw  clearly,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  colored  people,  and  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  no  lamp  in  the  alley,  is  there,  Mrs.  liCahy  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  nearest  lanip  in  the  street  is  on  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street,  and 
the  light  that  I  had  back  of  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  that  a  little  more  accurately.  This  spot  on  the 
man  to  which  I  point,  No.  3,  represents  your  hotel ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street  and  also  on  Fourteenth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  your  room  upstairs,  about  to  retire,  as  I 
understand  it? — A.  No,  sir;  my  room  is  downstairs,  and  I  went  up- 
stairs, into  a  room  upstairs. 

Q.  You  were  downstairs  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  at  first? — A.  Four. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  fired  in  rapid  succession? — A.  No;  the  first 
three  shots  seemed  to  be  a  little  scattering;  they  did  not  seem  to  come 
from  the  same  gun,  sir. 

Q.  Different  Kinds  of  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  were  the  same 
sound,  but  not  as  if  they  had  been  shot  from  one  gun,  and  shot  at  a 
distance. 

Q.  They  were  high-power  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  reports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  you — ^those  were  the  very  first 
shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  where  those  four  shots  were  fired  from  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  vould  give  a  whole  lot  if  I  could.  They  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  post,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  You  were  downstairs  in  your  hotel  ? — A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  where  in  the  hotel  was  your  bedroom? — A.  Kight 
opposite. 

Q.  Not  in  the  building  which  is  there  indicated ?— A.  No;  my  back 
stairs  run  right  back,  and  my  room  runs  like  this  [indicating  on  the 
map]. 

Q.  The  wood  shed  and  the  other  outhouses  you  speak  of  front  on 
the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  about  12  feet  in  depth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thev  run  from  Fourteenth  street  up  the  alley  a  distance  of  how 
far  ?— A.  'Fifty  feet,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  you  haVe  a  separt^te,  detached  building  from  that  shown 
on  this  map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  detached  building  you  have  your  bedroom? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  right  in  here  [indicating] . 

Q.  That  is  right  in  this  court,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  by  the  "  L  "  of  the  house?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  it  away  from  the  main  building?  Do  you  have 
to  go  out  of  the  main  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  to  go  entirely 
out  of  the  main  building  and  cross  the  j'ard  to  get  into  my  room,  and 
it  must  be  about  the  distance  from  here  to  that  window  [Indicating]. 

Q.  As  far  as  from  here  to  that  window  ? — A.  Surely. 

Q.  That  would  be  20  feet? — A.  It  is  fully  that,  sir. 

Q.  Your  room,  in  which  you  were  about  to  retire,  is  in  a  separate 
building  from  that  shown  on  this  mw),  separated  by  a  distance  of 
about  20  feet  from  the  main  part  of  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  this  L  to  which  I  am  now  pointing? — 
A.  Just  about  that  distance. 
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Q.  About  the  same  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  thst 

Q.  Is  it  that  (Usance  also  from  this? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  that  far  from  there,  and  the  staircase  I  went  up  was  right 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  came  out A.  I  came  out  of  that  room  there  and  crossed 

the  yard  and  went  upstairs  into  the  room. 

Q.  You  heard  four  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  still  in  your  room? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  one, 
and  went  upstairs  immediately,  to  see  where  the  fire  was. 

Q.  Did  the  first  shot  cause  you  to  go  upstairs? — A.  It  did,  sir; 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  fire. 

Q.  How  much  time  elapsed  from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  until 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  shots? — A.  It  must  have  been  two  or 
three  seconds. 

Q.  They  were  all  fired,  then,  before  you  went  upstairs? — ^A.  Those 
four  were ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  four  were  all  fired  before,  and  you  could  not  locate  them 
accurately  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  that  building  was  between  you,  evidently,  and  where 
they  were  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  where  they  came  from. 

Q.  You  went  upstairs,  then,  into  what  storj'  of  that  building? — 
A.  The  second  story. 

Q.  Is  that  a  two  or  a  three  story  building? — A.  Two-story. 

Q.  Only  two  stories;  and  how  manv  rooms  are  there  in  the  L  part, 
fronting  on  Fourteenth  street? — A.  "three. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  this  L  part?  I  call  the 
narrow  part  the  L  part. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  front  of  that  a  two-storv  building? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  only  one  story  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  only  the  rear  that  is  two  stories,  and  you  were  in 
which  one  of  those  rooms — the  one  next  to  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  one  next  to  Elizabeth. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  long  is  this  L,  the  narrow  building?  That  i& 
how  far  was  it  from  the  rear  of  your  building  to  the  window  out  of 
which  you  looked? — A.  I  should  judge,  sir,  about  30  feet. 

Q.  You  said  your  wood  shed  stood  on  the  alley,  fronting  mi  the 
alley,  and  it  was  12  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An.d  then  you  thought  it  was  10  feet  from  the  wood  shed  to  the 
rear  of  your  kitchen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  kitchen  is  at  the  rear  of  this  second-story  L? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  12  feet  for  the  wood  shed,  and  10  feet  for  the 
space  between  would  be  22,  and  then  what  is  the  size  of  those 
rooms  upstairs — are  they  all  the  same  size  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  room  I 
was  in  IS  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  other  two. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  room  on  the  end  of  that  L? — A.  I  never 
meesured  it. 

Q.  No ;  but  can  you  get  at  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  about  12  feet 
wide. 

Q.  And  that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Elkins? — A.  Mr.  Elkins,  and 
the  next  h\  Mr.  Parks. 

Q.  By  Judge  Parks  ? — A  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  was  in  the  next  window. 
The  other  window  was  right  here,  about  in  the  middle. 
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Q.  The  Elkins  room  would  be  about  12  feet,  and  Judge  Parks's 
room  about  12  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  then  the  room  you  were  in  was  about  how  large  a  room  ? — 
A.  Mine  was  a  little  bit  lai^r,  probably  14  feet,  but  the  window 
v/as  in  the  middle. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  12  feet  for  the  wood  shed  and  10  from  the 
wood  shed  to  the  rear,  then  two  rooms  of  12  feet  each,  24  feet,  would 
make  46  feet,  would  it? — A.  It  would,  fully,  sir. 

Q-  And  then  your  window  was  about  in  the  middle  of  your 
room? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  50  feet  from  the  window  where  I 
was  to  the  alley. 

Q.  About  50  feet  from  the  window  where  you  stood  to  the  alley  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  saw  jSrst  the  flashes  of  shots  from  B  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  counted  so  accurately 
that  this  flash  that  you  saw  was  the  flash  of  the  fifth  shot  that  you 
heard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the 
ninth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saw  the  flashes  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  fired  one  after  another,  from  the  rear  of  B  bar- 
racks ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  be  mistaken  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  looking  out  of  that  window  in  the  upper  story  of 
your  L  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  immediately  opposite  you? — A.  My  house  and  the 
Ciowen  house,  with  a  yard  between. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  an  annex  fronting  on  Elizabeth  street, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Fourteenth  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Running  back  towards  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  what  is  the  distance  from  the  CJowen  house  to  the  rear 
of  that  Brnnex  of  yours?  What  is  the  space  between  the  two 
houses? — A.  It  must  be  fully  the  width  of  this  room;  that  is, 
20  to  25  feet,  I  think. 

Q.  WeU,  this  is  25  feet  wide. — A.  Fully  as  wide  as  this. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  say  this  room  is  20  feet  wide. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Well,  20  feet. — A.  Kemember  that  I  am  not  a  mathematician. 
I  have  no  education.  You  ask  me  these  things,  and  I  am  guessing  at 
them.  If  you  wanted  exact  measurements,  you  should  have  told  me 
and  I  would  have  taken  them  before  I  came  up  here. 

Q.  No,  we  don't  want  that.  All  we  want  is  just  your  best  judg- 
ment. We  understand  that.  Your  view  of  the  barracks  was  from 
your  window  up  in  that  upper  story,  out  between  the  Cowen  house 
and  the  rear  of , your  annex f — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  side  of  my  house,  not 
the  rear;  the  side  of  my  house  and  the  Cowen  house  both  face  in 
Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand  they  do. — ^A.  This  is  my  house. 

Q.  Your  view,  I  say  of  the  barracks  was  gotten  from  the  window, 
looldng  between  the  two  houses,  .out  to  the  barracks? — A.  I  saw 
two-thirds  of  it. 
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Q.  Well,  I  will  get  to  that.  Now,  is  there  anything  standing  be- 
tween the  rear  of  your  annex  and  the  Cowen  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  an 
orange  tree. 

Q.  Thereisanorangetreestanding  there,  isn't  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  August.  Was  that  in  leaf  at  that  time? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Let  me  have  the  copy  of  the  Purdy  testim(Miy. 

Senator  Lodge.  Here  is  the  photograph. 

By  Senator  Foeakek  : 

Q.  We  have  a  picture  here  [showing  witness  picture  No.  13]. — 
A.  That  is  it,  but  that  picture  was  taken  several  months  after. 

Q.  When  was  it  taken — in  December,  was  it  not? — A.  When  Mr. 
Purdy  was  there.  He  was  down  the  latter  part  of  December.  Yes, 
I  believe,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  He  was  there  Christmas  week,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  took  the  picture  Christmas  week? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  tree  probably  had  as  many  leaves  on  it  in  August  as  it  did 
Christmas  week  ? — A.  Maybe  more. 

Q.  More,  I  should  judge  it  would  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  did  not  know  that  orange  trees  shed  their  leaves. 

A.  No ;  but  it  did  not  obstruct  my  view. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  We  see  in  the  picture  a  tree.  It  did  not  obstruct  your  view  at 
all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  right  through  that  tree? — A'.  I  saw  through  the  leaves 
and  over  that. 

Q.  You  saw  through  the  leaves? — A.  I  saw  through  that  and  saw 
them  on  the  gallery ;  saw  men  moving  and  saw  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  saw  the  men  who  were  doing  this  firing  moving  back  and 
forth,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  by  the  light  of  the  flashes  of  the  guns  ? — ^A.  And 
lanterns  that  they  had.  ^ 

Q.  And  they  had  lanterns,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Walking  up  and  down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  men  did  you  see  moving  back  and  forth  on  the 
upper  porch  of  ^  barracks? — A.  I  never  counted  them. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  give  us  any  idea? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  can  remember  is  that  you  saw  men? — A.  Moving  back 
and  forth. 

Q.  Were  they  in  uniform  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir ;  could  not 
see. 

Q.  Could  you  tell? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  see  that  far. 

Q.  Well,  you  could  see  that  there  were  men  there  moving  back  and 
forth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  see  that  there  were  men  moving  hack 
and  forth,  but  I  could  not  tell  at  that  distance  what  they  had  on. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  what  they  had  on.  Could  you  tell  whether 
they  had  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  when  they  shot  I  saw  the  flashes  of 
the  guns.  I  knew  they  were  guns.  Anyhow  I  heard  the  reports  and 
supposed  they  were  guns. 

Q.  You  heard  the  reports  when  they  fired  and  you  saw  the  flashes 
of  the  guns.  Didn't  thev  light  up  the  situation  so  you  could  see? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  at  tbat  distance;  I  could  not  see. 
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Q.  Not  at  that  distance? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  about  280  or  300 
feet  away  from  me. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  tiiat? — A.  It  was  what  I  would  call 
a  dark,  starry  night,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  usually  dark — a  dark,  starlight  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  more  than  usualhr  dark,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  I 
would  call  it  a  dark,  starry  nigh^  I  don't  know  what  you  would  <»11 
it.    It  was  a  dark  night  and  starlight. 

Q.  That  is  all  right  Now,  let  us  get  back.  You  saw  these  men 
fire,  and  then,  at  sometime,  you  went  downstairs  again,  as  I  under- 
stood your  testimony  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Just  when  was  that?  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you,  be- 
cause I  could  not  hear  everything  you  said  in  reply  to  Senator 
Warner. — A.  I  am  up  here  to  be  asked  anything  you  care  to,  and  I 
will  answer  you  truthfully  and  to  best  of  my  abuity. 

Q.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  answer  to  the  best  of  your 
ability. — A.  Oh,  and  truthfully,  remember. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  at  what  time  it  was  you  went  downstairs 
again? — A.  I  went  downstairs  while  these  men  were  shooting  in  the 
Cfewen  alley  and  let  two  policemen  into  my  yard  and  locked  them  in 
the  bathroom. 

Q.  You  saw  just  two  men  come  up  the  alley,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  get  it  correctly.  You  first  saw  two  men,  did  you? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  two  men? — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  sixteen  of 
them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  to  Senator  Warner  that  you  first  saw  two  men 
come  up  the  alley? — A.  I  saw  two  men  distinctly,  but  I  did  not  see 
those  two  men  come  up  the  alley  alone. 

Q.  You  saw  sixteen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  counted  them;  §aw  them  distinctly. — ^A.  Only  two  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.  xou  saw  only  two  distinctly ? — ^A.  Distinctly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  distinctly  when — ^when  they  fired  their 
guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  flashes  of  the  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  other  light  by  which  you  could  see  them? — 
A.  Only  the  comer  lamp  and  the  lantern  that  I  had  back  of  me. 

Q.  Only  the  what? — ^A.  Only  the  comer  lamp  and  the  lantern  I 
had  back  of  me. 

Q.  The  lamp  on  the  comer  is  this  lamp  on  Elizabeth  street? — ■ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  throws  any  light  on  the  alley  down  at  Four- 
teenth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  threw  light  all  the  distance  down  there  ? — ^A.  Not  all  the  dis- 
tance, but  part  of  it.    Some  trees  shade  the  other  part  of  the  street. 

Q.  Axe  there  any  trees  in  front  of  your  house  on  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  shade  part  of  the  street. 

Q.  A  row  of  trees  is  right  along  there,  isn't  there? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Two  trees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  two  rows  of  trees  ? — A.  Two  trees. 

Q^  And  then  there  is  a  tree  right  opposite  the  Cowen  house,  on 
the  comer,  is  there  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  tree  is  that? — A.  I  believe  they  are  asli  trees. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trees  are  those  two  in  front  of  your  house? — 
A-  Ash  trees. 

Q.  How  tall  are  they?  Are  they  as  tall  as  the  house? — A.  Oh, 
yesjsir. 

Q.  Now,  when  these  16  men  came  up,  then,  they  came  up  all  to- 
gether, dia  they? — A.  There  was  two,  and  a  few  feet  farther  back 
there  was  four,  and  then  ten. 

Q.  And  then  ten? — A.  They  were  within  a  space,  I 'suppose — the 
space  was  probably  as  far  as  nrom  here  to  that  gentleman  tnere. 

Q.  You  saw  the  two  first? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  how  far  was  it  back  to  the  four? — A,  They  were 
2  or  3  feet  back. 

Q.  You  saw  four  men  more,  and  then  how  far  back  were  the  other 
ten? — ^A.  A  few  feet  back  were  the  other  ten.  They  seemed  to  be 
scattered.  T^ey  did  not  seem  to  be  just  exactly  together;  seemed  to 
be  bunched. 

Q.  These  ten  were  scattered? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  seemed  to  be  bunched. 

Q.  Were  the  four  marching  abreast? — ^A.  No,  sir;  two,  and  then 
the  other  two  back  of  them. 

Q.  So  they  came  up  two  by  two? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you 
would  call  it  two  by  two ;  two  in  front  and  a  space,  and  then  back  of 
them  were  four,  and  then  these  others  were  bunched. 

Q.  The  four  were  two  by  two,  were  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ten  were  in  a  bunch  ? — A.  "f  es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  did  the  firing  there  at  the  corner? — ^A.  Those  men 
did. 

Q.  The  two  men,  or  did  all  join  in  the  firing? — A.  Two  men  shot  at 
that  mudhole,  and  then 

Q.  Let  me  locate  that  mudhole,  now.  "WTiere  was"  that — in  the 
alley  before  they  got  to  Fourteenth  street? — A.  No,  sir;  right  in 
front  of  the  Cowen  house,  right  at  the  right  of  the  tree. 

Q.  The  mudhole  was  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  alley  onto  Four- 
teenth street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  front  of  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  In  front,  you  mean  by  the  comer  of  the  CJowen  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  mudhole  was  in  the  alley,  was  it  not? — A.  No.  sir;  on 
Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  On  Fourteenth  street — the  mudhole  was  on  Fourteenth  street, 
right  at  the  edge  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  they  walked  around  the  mudhole? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  stop  right  at  the  mudhole? — A.  Stopped  right 
in  front  of  the  mudhole. 

Q.  Right  in  front  of  the  mudhole ;  that  is,  on  Fourteenth  street  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  from  that  point  they  shot  into  the  Cowen  house? — 
A.  I  saw  them  shoot  back,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  was  into  the 
Cowen  house,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  into  the  Cowen  house? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  mean,  except  what  they  did  there? — A.  At  the  mudhole? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  time  that  I  saw  them  shoot  deliberately  into 
the  Cowen  house  was  when  they  started  to  go  up  the  alley ;  some  of 
them  started  up  Fourteenth  street,  turned  oack,  and  shot  into  the 
Cowen  house,  and  went  on  up  the  alley. 
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Q.  Was  that  before  they  reached  the  mudhole? — A.  It  was  after, 
and  after  they  had  crossed  the  street;  after  I  had  seen  them,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  did  not  shoot  into  the  Cowen  house,  so  far  as  you 
observed,  until  after  they  had  passed  the  mudhole  and  had  crossed 
Fourteenth  street? — A.  I  think — ^when  I  saw  them  shooting  at  the 
mudhole,  I  think  they  shot  up  in  the  air.  They  seemed  to  shoot  over. 
They  held  their  guns  up  like  that  [illustrating] ,  and  it  seemed  to  go 
over  the  houses. 

Q.  That  was  right  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  passed  to  the  other  side  of  Fourteenth  street — that  is, 
the  side  opposite  the  Cowen  house — and  stopped  and  fired  from  a 

point ^A.  They  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street  again,  and  that 

IS  when  I  saw  those  negroes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  take  this  pointer  and  step  to  the  map  and 
tell  me  just  where  they  stood  when  they  were  doing  the  firing. — 
A,  When  I  first  saw  them,  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns  right  here  [in- 
dicating], but  I  could  not  see  them. 

Q.  lou  saw  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  but  could  not  see  the  men  at 
all? — A.  I  could  not  see  the  men  at  all;  I  could  only  see  the  light  and 
hear  the  reports  of  the  guns  there.  When  they  got  here  to  the  mud- 
hole they  stopped  and  walked  around  it,  and  then  they  shot  back,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  the  guns  were  pointed  over  the  houses. 

Q.  That  is,  they  shot  into  tne  air? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  of  the 
men  turned  around ;  it  seemed  his  gun  got  caught ;  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  it,  and  the  other  man  seemed  to  help  him  with  it,  and 
they  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  There  is  where  they  looked 
up  and  saw  me  at  the  window. 

Q.  That  was  right  in  there  [indicating  on  the  map]  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  right  in  there. 

Q.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  alley  and  the  middle  of  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  when  I  saw  two  of  those  men. 

Q.  At  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  is  when  he  said,  "Keep 
straight  in  front  and  shoot  ahead." 

Q.  That  is  the  nearest  point  they  were  to  you"? — ^A.  He  recognized 
me.    He  could  not  help  but  rec(^ize  me.    They  said,  "  Mrs.  Ijeahy." 

Q.  You  heard  them  say,  "  ilrs.  Leahy?" — A.  I  heard  them  say, 
"  Mrs.  Leahy.    Keep  straight  to  the  front  and  shoot  ahead." 

Q.  You  heard  them  say,  "That  is  Mrs.  Leahy?  "—A.  Not  "  That 
is  Airs.  Leahv,"  but  "  Mrs.  Leahy.  Keep  straight  to  the  front  and 
shoot  ahead.  They  were  both  looking  up,  ana  the  -other  men  were 
shooting  around  them,  and  I  could  not  nelp  seeing  those  two  men. 

Q.  Right  there  the  men  round  about  them  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  fire — in  what  direction? — ^A.  Up  the  alley. 

Q.  Up  toward  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  then  firing  back  towards  the  Cowen  house? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  right  about  there? — A.  I 
think  there  must  have  been  about  ten  of  them  shooting — eight  or  ten. 

Q.  And  while  eight  or  ten  were  shooting  around  mem,  they  were 
looting  up  at  you,  and  then  you  could  see  them  distinctly  ? — A.  I  saw 
them  distinctly. 

Q.  One  was  a  very  dark  man,  a  negro,  and  the  other  was  a  mu- 
latto?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  mulatto  had  a  spot  on  his  face? — A.  He  had  spots  on 
his  face.  I  could  see  spots,  something  on  his  face;  I  could  not  see 
distinctly,  spots  or  pimples  or  something,  I  could  see  spots  on  his  face. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you.  You  saw  spots,  but  can 
not  tell  whether  they  were  pimples  or  not! — A.  I  could  not  tell. 
They  were  spots,  blacker  than  his  face. 

Q.  About  now  many  spots  were  there? — ^A.  I  could  not  possibly 
tell.     I  did  not  count    I  saw  spots  all  over  his  face. 

Q.  If  he  was  such  a  singularly  spotted  man  as  that,  he  would  be 
easy  to  find,  wouldn't  he  ? — A.  I  think  if  ever  I  lay  eyes  on  the  n»an 
I  will  recognize  him. 

Q.  You  think  you  would? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  is  he  the  man  that  you  saw  in  Captain  Lyon's  company  ? — 
A.  Noj  sir;  it  was  the  black  man  I  saw  in  Captain  Lyon's  company. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  spotted  man  in  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  never  seen  him  since, 

Q.  But  the  black  man  who  was  with  him  you  did  see? — ^A.  I  saw 
him  with  Captain  Lyon's  company. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  him  that  enabled  you  to  distinguish  hiin 
from  everybody  else? — A.  His  features.  I  believe,  sir— I  dislike  to 
say  that  I  could  recognize  him  to-day.  but  I  did  that  night. 

Q.  You  recognized  him,  then,  distinctly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I  did. 
I  saw  those  men  leave  there,  and  they  started  up  this  way;  some 
started  up  the  alley,  and  some  started  this  way.  Those  two  that 
started  this  way  turned  back,  when  they  got  out  of  the  alley,  turned 
back  and  shot  into  the  Cowen  house.  That  is  one  of  the  shots  that 
broke  the  mirror. 

Q.  Two  men  turned  from  the  alley,  up  towards  your  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  came  in  as  far  into  the  alley,  according  to  the  way  you 
pointed,  as  to  the  rear  of  your  house? — A.  No,  sir;  they  came  up 
about  5  feet. 

Q.  About  5  feet  from  the  alley,  into  Fourteenth  street? — ^A-  Yes, 
sir :  then  they  turned. 

Q.  Shot  into  the  'Cowen  house? — A.  And  went  back  up  in  the 
alley. 

Q*.  And  when  they  got  into  the  alley  st  Fourteenth  they  turned 
and  shot  into  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  shot  that  broke  the  mirror? — A.  I  am  sure, 
sir;  one  of  the  shots  that  broke  the  mirror. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ask  her  whether  the  two  men  who  did 
that  were  the  ones  she  recognized  ? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Wore  those  the  two  men  that  you  recognized? — A.  I  don't 
think  they  were.  At  that  point  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were 
the  same  men  or  not. 

Q.  Did  YOU  «»e  anybody  down  here  right  immediately  in  front  of 
your  house  ? — A.  Firing — no  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you,  from  where  you  were,  see  those  men  who  were 
firing  into  tKe  rear  of  the  Cowen  house  while  they  were  yet  in  the 
allev? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

(jf.  You  conld  not  see  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  when  they  went  up  the  alley  around  the  comer  they 
disappeared  from  your  sight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  last  you  saw  of  them  until  you  saw  them  re- 
turning?— A.  I  saw  six  return,  sir. 

Q.  Six  of  the  fourteen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  came  down  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  went 
back  by  the  alley,  the  way  they  came. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  they  passed? — ^A.  In  the  same 
window. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  your  window? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  point  was  it  that  you  left  this  room  upstairs,  and  your 

Sosition  at  the  window,  and  went  downstairs? — ^A.  I  left  that  win- 
ow  three  times,  sir,  during  the  shooting.  I  went  out  on  Elizabeth 
street  once.  I  went  downstairs  and  put  some  policemen  in  my  bath- 
room, hid  them. 

Q.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute. — A.  Then  I  went  across  and 
brought  the  Ojwen  family  over  into  my  house,  before  I  saw  those  men 
go  back. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  left,  you  went  upHtairs  and  looked  out  and 
saw  them  firing  from  the  upper  gallery  of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stood  there  and  watched  awhile,  and  then  for  some  rea- 
son you  went  downstairs  ? — A.  I  went  downstairs  because  when  I  saw 
them  shooting  off  the  galleries,  I  was  positive  it  was  a  fire  in  the  post, 
and  my  house  opposite  was  empty  that  night,  and  for  my  own  self- 
protection  I  went  over  to  take  care  of  my  own  property,  and  walked 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  see  where  the  fire  was  at,  and  the 
bullets  flew  around  me,  and  I  realized  that  the  town  was  being 
shot  up. 

Q.  You  went  downstairs  and  came  out  on  the  Elizabeth  street 
front  of  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AnU  passed  out  onto  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Crossed  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Over  to  your  empty  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  walked  out  in  the 
aUeyway  and  stood  right  out  there.  This  is  my  alley — ^a  little  alley- 
way in  there — and  that  is  always  left  open  for  the  Ittenefit  of  guests 
that  come  in  late  at  night,  and  I  stood  right  out  here. 

Q,  You  stood  right  m  front  of  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  over  to  the  other  house  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  standing  here  shots  were  passing  over  your 
head? — ^A.  Yes,  sfr;  all  around  me. 

Q.  Where  did  they  seem  to  come  from? — ^A.  I  saw  flashes  come 
from  this  gate  and  from- here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  saw  flashes  coming  out  o'f  the  main  gate  of-  the  garrison  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  coming  over  the  garrison  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  East  of  the  gate  ? — A.  On  that  side. 

Q.  On  the  side  of  the  gate  opposite  from  the  river? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
this  way.     I  stood  here  facing  tne  gate.    They  came  this  way. 

Q.  Tney  came  from  the  gate  towards  you? — A.  To  the  left  of  the 
gate. 

Q.  They  came  from  over  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  gate  as  they 
looked  out  towards  vou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  looked  up  towards  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  could  see  those  flashes  ? — A.  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  down  the  street  while  you  were 
standing  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  idea  whatever? — A.  None  whatever.  They  sounded  like  a 
whole  lot  to  me  while  I  was  standing  out  there. 

Q.  Sounded  like  a  whole  lot.  How  long  do  vou  think  you  stood 
there? — A.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  couple  of  seconds.  They 
shot  a  second  time,  and  that  brought  me  back  to  my  senses  and  I  got 
in. 

Q.  You  stood  there  long  enough  to  see  a  lot  of  shots  from  the  gate 
and  a  lot  of  shots  from  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  into  your  house  and  went  upstairs? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  looked  out  again  towards  this  second  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  them  still  firing  from  the  upper  gallery  ? — 
A.  I  saw  a  few  diots  from  off  the  upper  gallery,  and  a  tew  shots  came 
from  the  bottom  gallery.  They  seemed  to  me  from  the  top  gallery 
and  the  bottom  gallery. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  firing  from  the  lower  gallery  as  well  as  from 
the  upper  gallery? — A.  I  saw  flashes  from  the  lower  gallery  and 
the  top  gallery. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  see— :how  many  flashes  from 
the  lower  gallery  ? — A.  I  did  not  count  them,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea. — ^A.  I  can  not  do  it.  I  did  not  keep  track 
of  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  counted  at  the  beginning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  was 
customary  for  me  to  count  shots  when  I  would  hear  them. 

Q.  It  is  customary.  Do  you  hear  shots  frequently  ? — ^A.  Occasion- 
ally. 

Q.  Occasionally,  and  you  always  count  the  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  counted  the  first  shots,  but  those  got  too  many  for  you,  and 
you  stopped  counting? — A.  Oh,  I  had  stopped  counting  long  before 
that. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  fire  from  the  upper  gallery  and  the  lower 
gallery,  then,  after  you  went  upstairs  the  second  time? — ^A.  Oh,  I 
don't  know,  it  must  have  continued  fully  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
of  the  first  shots  until  I  saw  them  shooting  at  the  Cowen  house. 

Q.  Until  you  saw  them  shooting  into  the  Cowen, house? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  fully  ten  minutes?;— A.  Yes,  air. 

Q,  From  the  time  when  you  saw'  the  first  shots  until  you  saw  them 
shooting  into  the  Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  when  you  went  back  up  there  the  second  time  that  you 
saw  those  men  come  down  the  alley  and  cross  Fourteenth  street? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  already  been  down  a  second  time  out  of  that  room, 
bir. 

Q.  You  saw  those  men  come  down  the  alley  and  cross  Fourteenth 
street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  went  down  the  first  time,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Oh,  no; 
oh.  no,  sir ;  long  after  that. 

Q.  Long  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ten  minutes  is  a  long. time  when 
there  is  a  lot  of  shooting. 
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Q.  Yes;  it  is  a  good  while.  We  want  to  get  as  near  the  facts  as 
we  can.  So  it  was  after  vou  went  up  the  second  time  that  you  saw 
the  men  come  down  the  alley  and  cross  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  while  you  were  there  the  second  time  that  you  saw 
it  ?— A.  That  I  saw  what? 

Q.  Saw  these  men  come  down  and  do  that  shooting  at  the  comer  of 
the  alley  and  Fourteenth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  at  the  same  time  you  saw  them  shooting  from  B  barracks, 
did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  after  they  came  out  in  the  alley  I  saw  no  more 
shooting  in  the  post.  sir. 

Q.  All  this  shooting  was  before  they  came  into  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  shooting  that  I  saw  from  the  barracks  was  all  before  they 
came  into  the  alley. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  saw  the  first  shots  until  you 
saw  them  shooting  here  at  Fourteenth  and  the  alley? — A.  It  must 
have  been  ten  minutes,  fully. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  that  firing  continue  after? — A.  I  think 
the  firing  must  have  CMitinued  about  ten  minutes  longer. 

Q.  AlK)ut  twenty  minutes  all  together? — A.  The  firing,  from  the 
first  shot  until  I  saw  those  men  returning  back  to  the  post,  was  just 
thirty  minutes. 

Q.  And  the  firing  continued  down  the  alley  towards  the  Miller 
Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  that 
they  kept  shooting  up  the  street. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  said  you  went  down  a  second  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  that  after  they  had  crossed  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Crossed  Fourteenth  street,  I  mean  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  still  at  Fourteentii  and  the  alley? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  up  in  the  Cowen  alley  somewhere,  and  two  policemen  came 
along  and  asked  where  the  fire  was,  and  I  told  them  there  was  no  fire, 
that  the  negroes  were  shooting  up  the  town,  told  them  to  jump  in  at 
my  gate,  and  I  put  them  in  my  bathroom,  and  told  them  under  no 
penalty  to  leave  there  until  I  told  them,  for  no  reason  whatever  to 
leave  there,  it  did  not  matter  who  came  in;  to  stay  there  until  I  let 
them  out;  which  they  did. 

Q.  And  they  did' that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  to  blame  for  it.  I 
showed  my  cowardice  by  not  leaving  them  .out  there  and  fighting  with 
them. 

Q.  Nobody  has  made  anv  charges  against  anybody  on  that  account 
that  I  know  of.  Was  it  the  second  time  you  came  downstairs  that 
you  discovered  them? — A.  It  was  the  second  time.  It  was  only 
about  two  seconds  after  that  that  I  saw  those  soldiers  cross  that 
street. 

Q.  This  was  when  you  came  downstairs  the  first  time  or  the  second 
time? — A.  The  second  time,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  when  you  went  back  upstairs 
the  second  time  that  you  saw  the  soldiers  come  out  of  the  alley  and 
cross  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Well,  that  was  the  second  time  I  went 
upstairs.  The  first  time  I  walked  out  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  the 
.second  time  I  came  down  and  put  the  two  policemen  in  the  house,  in 
the  bathroom. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  policemen  before  you  came  downstairs? — 
A.  Why,  yes;  they  were  right  under  my  window,  and  asked  where 
the  fire  was. 
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Q.  They  did  not  say  they  were  running  away  from  the  soldiers? — 
A.  They  did  not  know  the  soldiers  were  out  shooting,  sir.  They 
thought  it  was  a  fire. 

Q.  Were  they  on  duty  there? — ^A.  They  were — ^not  on  that  block; 
I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  did  they  nappen  to  be  there  at  that  hour? — A.  They  ware 
hunting  the  fire. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  running  or  walking?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
walking. 

Q.  And  they  spoke  to  you  while  they  were  down  on  the  street  and 
you  were  upstairs  at  that  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  called  up  to  you? — ^A.  They  asked  me,  "Where  is  tiie 
fire? " 

Q.  And  you  ran  down  and  put  them  in  the  bathroom? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  want  to  know  why  you  wanted  to  put  them  in  the 
bathroom? — A.  I  told  them  the  negroes  were  shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  had  already  found  out  what  was  going 
on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had,  out  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  ought  to  have  gone  out  and  looked  after 
that  trouble  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  They  were  but  two  men,  with  six-shooters,  with 
probably  half  a  dozen  shots,  and  I  knew  the  negroes  were  well 
armed.  I  knew  the  negroes  would  not  come  out  to  shoot  up  the 
town  without  they  were  well  armed. 

Q.  You  knew  that  ? — ^A.  Positively,  or  they  would  never  have  left 
the  post.  They  never  would  have  left  the  post  if  they  had  not  had 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  did  not  recognize  anybody? — A.  I  had  not 
seen  them  yet.    They  had  not  come  up  there. 

Q.  So  it  was  after  you  had  come  downstairs  a  second  time  and  put 
the  policemen  in  the  bathroom  and  gone  up  the  stairs  a  third  time 

that  you  saw A.  That  was  the  second  tune.    I  only  came  down 

twice  then.    I  went  out  on  Elizabeth  street  once,  and  came  down  and 
put  thepolicemen  in  the  house  the  second  time. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  saw  these  soldiers  come 
up  the  alley  and  stop  at  Fourteenth  street  and  do  this  firing  before 
you  put  the  policemen  in  the  bathroom? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  them 
about  a  second  after. 

Q.  You  had  put  the  policemen  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  place  of  safetj'  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  had  seen  the  soldiers,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  knew  before  you  saw  those  soldiers  that  it  was  the 
negroes  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  Certainly;  with  those  shots 
from  the  post,  sir,  I  could  not  help  but  know  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  remark? — A.  I  said  I  could  not  help  but  know 
it,  when  I  saw  the  shots  coming  from  the  post. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Louis  R.  Cowen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lives  right  opposite  j'ou  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  afternoon  or  that  evening? — ^A.  I  saw. 
him,  sir,  about  a  half  an  hour  before  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  saw  him  about  a  half  an  hour  before  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Now,  wait ;  that  is  a 
mistake  of  mine.  It  must  have  been  an  hour — ^between  an  hour  and 
a  half  an  hour  before — ^at  my  house. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  house,  or  where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  on  my 
front  gallery. 

Q.  Have  you  what  we  call  a  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  well,  a  porch  on 
Washington  street  and  on  Elizabeth  street,  all  around  the  house  is 
a  porch. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  indicated  here;  that  is,  the  porch.  He  came  in 
onto  your  gallery  and  sat  there  and  talked  to  you,  didn't  hef — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  Judge  Parks,  and  I  don't  know  who  else.  There  was  a 
couple  of  guests. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  talk  with  you  there? — A.  He  must  have  been 
there  probably  a  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about? — A.  Well,  that  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  you,  sir,  for  t  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  any  trouble  likely  to  happen  in 
town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  was  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  spoke  of  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Cowen  and  Mr.  Parks  and  myself. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Cowen  say  about  k? — ^A.  Mr.  Cowen  said — ^the 
Evans  affair  had  happened  the  night  previous,  and  he  said  that  if 
any  one  of  those  niggers  ever  touched  or  insulted  his  wife,  one  of  his 
children,  or  one  of  his  lady  friends,  that  he  would  take  his  Winchester 
and  go  down  and  kUl  them. 

Q.  He  said  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  there  on  your  porch  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  making  preparations  to  kill  them  ? — • 
A.  No,  sir;  none  wliatever. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  anything  about  having  bought  some  ammunition 
that  afternoon? — A.  iJo,  sirj  not  that  nipit« 

Q.  He  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  ?  I  ask  you  to  think  about  it ;  you  need  not 
answer  until  to-morrow. — A.  I  don't  need  to  think  it  over.  He  told 
me  the  next  day,  but  that  night  he  did  not  tell  me  he  had  made  any 
preparation  at  all. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  evening  before  the  shooting  that  he  was 
afraid  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  on  account  of  this  Evans  mat- 
ter?— ^A.  Oh.  that  was  general  talk  all  over  town,  sir. 

Q.  All  over  town,  they  were  talking  about  the  Evans  matter,  were 
they? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

0-  There  was  a  great  deal  of  indignation  on  account  of  it? — 
A.  Most  naturally,  sir. 

Q.  Yes ;  of  course,  it  would  be  very  natural ;  but  they  were  talking 
it  over  freely,  all  over  town,  were  they  ? — A.  I  was  told  so.  I  did  not 
hear  it;  I  was  told  so,  but  I  never  left  my  home. 

Q.  You  heard  this  from  everybody  you  talked  with,  didn't  you? — 
A.  No;  I  heard  it,  general  conversation  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  heard  it  from  Mr.  Cowen  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  pretty  violent  in  his  talk? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  he 
said. 

Q.  He  only  said  he  would  kill  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  any  other 
man  would  say  the  same  thing,  you  or  any  other  man. 
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Q.  Oh,  I  expect  so. — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  say  anything  at  all — ^you  may  think  about  it  until 
morning — about  having  purchased  a  lot  of  ammunition  ? 

Senator  Waknbr.  Wny  should  she  think  about  it  until  morning 
when  the  lady  has  already  answered  the  question? 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  I  ask  the  question  a^in. — A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  my 
thinking  about  it,  because  i  remember  very  distinctly  he  did  not  say 
that  ni^t  that  he  had  bought  any  ammunition  or  tnat  he  had  made 
any  preparation;  but  the  next  day  he  told  it  in  my  courtyard  or 
some  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  That  is,  the  next  day  he  did  tell  you  that  he  had  gone  out  the 
day  previous  and  bought  some  shells,  but  it  was  the  ^y  after  he 
made  that  assertion.  That  will  do  until  to-morrow  morning.  I  will 
have  to  ask  you  to  come  back  again  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  June  7,  1907,  at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Miutart  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Friday,  June  7,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  MBa  KATIE  ElOIA  I^EAHT— Continaed. 

By  Senator  Fora&er: 

Q.  Just  a  word  or  two.  I  asked  you  last  evening  whether  you 
remembered  about  Mr.  Cowen  telling  you  the  night  of  me  13th,  before 
the  firing,  that  he  had  purchased  some  ammunition  that  day  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not,  but  that  he  told  you 
that  the  following  day. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  were  these  two  policemen  whom  you  shut  up  in  your 
house  ? — A.  I  do  not  knoWj  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  their  names  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did"  you  ever  see  them  around  about  your  part  of  the  town  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  all  the  policemen  by  their  faces,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  they  are.    I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  their  names  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  two  policemen  on  duty  there  that  night? — ^A-  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  they  were  just  walking  around  to  see  where 
the  fire  was. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  first  saw  them? — A.  They  turned 
the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street  and  were  coining  down  towards  the 
alley. 

Q.  On  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  before  the  soldiers  had  come  up  as  far  in  the 
alley  as  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  that  orange  tree  that  stands  between  your  Annex  and  the 
Cowen  house  is  higher,  is  it  not,  than  the  window  in  your  second 
story?     I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  photograph. 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  she  can  tell  better  without  the 
photograph. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  identify  it  by  the  photograph. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  How  about  that,  Mrs.  Leahy? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  is  as  high  as 
the  window  or  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  photograph,  which  is  numbered  "  13,"  an  exhibit 
attached  to  the  Purdy  testimony.  It  says:  "Taken  from  room  in 
which  Mrs.  Leahy  stood,  showing  gallery  of  barracks."  According 
to  tliat,  that  is  the  tree  between  the  two  houses  to  which  I  point,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  that  the  top  of  it  is  up  higher  than ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  that  according  to  that  picture  the  top  of  the  tree  is  as 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  barracks. — A.  It  may  look  like  that  in  the 
picture,  but  it  is  not  so  by  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  How  is  it? — A.  I  could  see  the  whole  top  of  the  barracks  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday,  as  I  understood  you,  that  you  saw  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  from  the  upper  gallery  as  you  looked  through  the 
leaves. — ^A.  No;  not  through  the  leaves.  I  looked  oyer  the  tree.  I 
could  see  the  gallery  very  distinctly. 

Q.  You  looked  over? — A..  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the  flashes  on  the  bottom 
probably  through  the  leaves,  but  I  saw  them  very  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.  About  how  far  away  from  vou  was  that? — ^A.  I  believe  it  is 
about  280  or  300  feet. 

Q.  And  from  your  window  in  your  second  story  you  looked  out 
over  the  top  of  this  tree  and  saw  these  men  walking  on  the  upper 
gallery  of  B  barracks  at  the  time  when  that  firing  was  going  on? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  we  are  looking  for  that  passage  in  your  testimony  of 

Jfesterday,  I  want  to  ask  you  again  about  these  policemen.  How 
ong  did  you  keep  them  in  that  room  ? — A.  Oh,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half — two  hours. 

Q.  An  hour  and  a  half.  Then  it  was  until  long  after  the  firing 
was  all  over? — A.  Oh,  sure. 

Q.  Yes.  And  did  they  retain  their  arms  in  their  possession  while 
they  were  in  there? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q-  You  did  not  take  them  away  from  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  some  testimony  on  that  point,  as  to  whether  you  re- 
lieved them  of  their  arms  or  not;  and  you  did  not? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  know  of  none. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Elkins  testified  on  that  general  point 

Senator  Sc»tt.  He  testified,  if  you  remember,  that  she  said  they 
could  go,  but  to  keep  the  guns  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Witness.  Now,  please,  one  moment.  Mr.  Elkins  has  made  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Elkins  never  knew  that  I  had  those  policemen  in  my 
bathroom  until  after  the  shooting,  if  I  am  correct,  which  I  am  sure  I 
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am.  I  left  the  window,  went  downstairs,  put  them  in  there  and  told 
them  not  to  make  any  nois&  and  to  stay  in  there,  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  what  happened,  for  they  would  be  Idlied  if  they  left  that 
room.  Then  I  forgot  entirely  that  I  had  done  so  until,  long  after 
the  shooting.  Judge  Parks  canie  ba<^  from  uptown,  where  I  sent  him 
to  hunt  for  Louis  Cowen,  and  he  told  me  there  were  two  policemen 
killed — at  least  missing,  and  they  expected  they  were  killed,  because 
they  could  not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  city  or  in  their  homes. 
Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  put  them  in  the  bathroom. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  then  you  liberated  them? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Judge  Parks  and 
my  sister  did  so. 

Q.  They  went  and  opened  the  door  and  let  them  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  door  locked?— ^ A.  No,  sir;  just  closed. 
.   Q.  They  could  have  come  out  at  any  time? — ^A.  Yeg,  sir;  but  I  had 
instructed  them  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  had  instructed  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  official  position  ? — ^A.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  simply  assumed,  there,  to  give  them  instructions,  and  they 
obeyed,  as  I  understand? — A.  Sure. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  was  a  matter  of  caution,  to  save  their 
lives? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  think  the  policemen  needed  special  protec- 
tion?— ^A.  I  didn't  think  that;  never  thought  of  them  being  police- 
men, sir,  at  the  time*. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  anybody  else  in  a  bathroom? — ^A.  I  didn't 
see  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anybody  else  at  all? — ^A.  Excepting  those 
soldiers. 

Q.  If  anybody  else  had  come  around,  would  you  have  put  them  in 
some  room  for  safety,  also? — A.  Probably  so. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  I  might  have  done  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  put  Mr.  Elkins  in  scane  rotan? — ^A.  Mr. 
EUdns  was  in  his  room,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  his  room,  upstairs? — ^A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  And  Judge  Parks? — A.  He  "was  in  his  room. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  It  was  time  for  people  to  get  out  of  the  way,  wasn't  it? — A. 
What  is  it,  sir? 

Q.  I  say  it  was  time  for  people  to  be  getting  out  of  the  way  and 
to  be  hid,  was  it  not? — ^A.  If  you  had  walked  on  that  front  street, 
you  would  have  thought  so,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  you  did  put  them  in,  but 
you  did  not  deprive  them  of  meir  arms? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  policemen  about  there  th&t  night? — A. 
No,  dr. 
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Q.  What  did  these  policemen  do  when  you  let  them  out  of  the 
bathroom;  did  thCT  remain  there  or  go  away? — A.  Judge  Parks 
took  them  off,  and  I  don't  know  where  they  went. 

Q.  Judge  Parks  took  them  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AikT  Judge  Parks  is  dead  nOw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  died  at  your  house?'— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when? — A.  Two  or  three  weeks  after;  I  don't  remember, 
sir. 

Q.  He  fell  out  of  the  window,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  the  window  of  that  same  middle  room  of  the  three 
upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  fell  out  onto  the  sidewalk  on  Foiui«enth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  instantly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  We  found  him  dead.  He  was  dead  when  I 
saw  him,  so  that  I  suppose  he  was  killed  instantly. 

Q.  He  was  found  in  the  morning,  about  what  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  must  have  been — I  don't  know,  but  it  was  about  3  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  fall  out  of  the  window  and  get 
killed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  had  you  retired  when  this  firing  commenced 
this  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  just  gone  to  your  rocun  with  a  view  to  retiring? — 
A.  I  had  just  undressed  and  wound  my  clock  and  was  just  about  to 
go  into  bed  when  I  heard  this  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  to  redress  yourself  before  you  went  out? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  just  went  as  you  were? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  read  from  your  testimony  as  given  yesterday,  as  reported 
at  page  2902  of  our  hearings,  as  follows : 

Q.  We  see  In  tbe  piotnre  a  tree.  It  did  not  obstruct  yonr  view  at  all? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  saw  right  through  that  tree? — ^A.  I  saw  through  the  leaves  and  over 
that 

Q.  Tou  saw  through  tbe  leaves? — A.  I  saw  through  that,  and  saw  them  on 
the  gallery ;  saw  men  moving  and  saw  the  shooting. 

Is  that  statement  of  yours,  made  yesterday,  as  I  have  just  now  read 
it,  correct  or  not? — A.  I  saw  clearly  the  gallery,  and  on  both  sides. 
Tnat  tree  did  not  obstruct  my  view  from  my  window  whatsoever. 

Q.  You  could  see? — A.  Or  if  the  tree  did,  I  could  see,  positively, 
through  it,  and  I  saw  over  it  That  tree  did  not  obstruct  the  gallery 
of  the  barracks,  none  whatever. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  tree  was  so  high  you  could  not  see  over  it, 
you  saw  to  the  right  or  left  or  saw  through  it? — ^A.  Saw  right  in 
front  of  it  [indicating], 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  no  trouble  in  seeing  what  you  have 
reported  ? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  saw  distinctly  the  flashes  of  the  guns  from  the  bar- 
racks to  the  number  you  have  indicated,  and  you  saw  men  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  carrying  lanterns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  one  lantern  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  lanterns  ? — A.  I  saw  them  two  or  three  times,  at  the 
very  least. 

Q.  Was  the  building  lighted  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  dark  f— A.  Nothing  but  these  lanterns  were  lighted 
that  I  saw,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  forming  their  companies  ? — A.  I  heard  them 
calling  the  roll. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  they  were  calling  the  roll? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir ;  I  just  heard  it. 

Q.  You  heard  them  calling  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  roll  was  called  at  different  points,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony given  here.  Can  you  tell  any  point  at  which  you  heard  them 
calling  the  roll? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  heard  the  roll  called. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  bugle  sound  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  bugle  first? — ^A.  Just 
before  I  saw — ^a  few  minutes  before  I  saw — ^those  soldiers  returning 
back  to  the  post. 

Q.  Just  a  few  minutes  before  you  saw  the  soldiers  returning  to  the 
post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  bugle  sound  when  the  men  were  firing,  or 
before  they  were  firing  at  the  Cowen  house  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  bugle  sound  before  the  firing  which  you 
have  described  at  the  Cowen  house  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  have  heard  it  before  that? — A.  I  might,  but  I  do 
not  remember  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
'  Q.  But  you  did  hear  it  just  before  you  heard  the  men  returning? — 
A.  Before  I  saw  them  returning,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  saw  the  men  returning.  Senator  Scott  wants  me  to 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  night  that  was. — A.  It  was  what  I  would 
call  a  dark,  starlight  night. 

Q.  What  is  the  answer,  now  ? — ^A.  I  said  that  it  would  be  what  I 
would  call  a  dark,  starlight  night. 

Senaibor  Forakeh.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  to  the  Cowen  house  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  After  the  shooting? — A.  While  the  shooting  was  continuing  up 
the  all^  between  my  house  and  farther  up. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  over  there? — ^A.  Because  Mrs.  Cowen  jumped 
to  her  window  and  called  out  to  me  and  said,  "  Oh,  Katie,  my  God, 
they  have  ^ot  into  my  house,  and  we  are  frightened  to  death."  And 
T  said,  "  Where  is  Louis?  "  and  she  said,  "He  is  downtown; "  and 
I  said,  "Do  you  want  us  to  come  over?"  and  she  said  yes,  and  I 
went  across  there  and  Judge  Parks  and  Mr.  Elkins  hollered  and  aud 
that  they  would  go  over  and  get  them  if  I  would  wait,  but  by  the 
time  they  got  down  there  I  had  the  Cowen  family  over  into  my  house. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — A.  There  were  the  five  chil- 
dren and  the  servant  girl  and  Mrs.  Cowen. 

Q.  You  took  them  over  into  your  house,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  You  asked  her  where  Willie  was,  or  Louis? — A.  Louis. 
Q.  That  was  Mr.  Cowen,  the  head  of  the  family? — ^A.  Yee,  sir. 
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Q.  What  time  did  you  see  him  that  night? — A.  He  didn't  come 
back  home  until  I  sent  Judge  Parks  after  nim.  After  Judge  Parks 
took  the  policemen  out,  I  sent  him  to  go  and  find  Louis,  and  I  told 
him  not  to  come  back  without  Louis.  Mrs.  Cowen  was  in  hysterics, 
and  I  haven't  any  sympathy  with  a  woman  in  hysterics. 

Q.  You  sent  Judge  Parks  after  Louis  Cowen,  and  that  was  after 
you  let  the  policemen  out,  and  you  kept  the  policemen  shut  up  for  an 
hour  and  a  naif  or  two  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  what,  half  past  1  or  2 
o'clock,  before  Mr.  Cowen  came  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  fully. 

Q.  Fully  2  o'clock.  In  what  condition  was  he?  Had  he  been 
drinking  or  not? — ^A.  I  would  hate  to  say,  sir,  because,  he  talked 
about  suing  the  Government  for  $50,000  tor  damages  to  his  house 
and  family,  and  I  got  tired  of  listening  to  it,  and  I  went  out  to  my 
room. 

Q.  You  did  what? — ^A.  I  got  tired  of  listening  to  him  and  went 
out  to  my  room. 

Q.  That  lught ;  he  talked  to  you  that  night  about  suing  the  Gov- 
ernment for  ^0,000? — A.  He  mdn't  do  it  to  me,  but  to  the  people 
who  were  in  the  room. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  he,  intoxicated  or  not  ? — A.  I  would  hate 
to  say,  sir ;  for  I  don't  remember.  I  know  he  came  back  with  a  bottle 
of  whisky  and  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  sandwich.  I  met  him  at  my 
front  gate. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  have  been  drinking? — A.  Not  more  than  usual. 

Q.  Not  more  than  usual  ?  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  condi- 
tion he  was  in  that  night? — A.  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Cowen  that  I 
would  call  intoxicated. 

Q.  If  he  was  not  intoxicated,  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  he 
was  not  intoxicated,  is  there? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  that  he  was 
intoxicated.    I  would  hate  to  say. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  information.  He  had  this  whisliy  and 
beer  and  sandwich? 

Senator  Warner.  The  whisky  was  outside  of  him. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  But  the  whisky  was  in  a  bottle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  apparently  been  drinking  any?  I  will  ask  you  that 
question  again. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  be  had.   He  looked  like  it. 

Q.  He  seemed  very  much  excited,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  talked  in  the  way  you  have  indicated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  rather  extravagant  talk  under  the  circum- 
stances, did  you  not? — ^A.  I  did,  sir;  at  a  moment  like  that. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  did  think  so,  at  a  moment  like  that,  after  his 
wife  and  little  children  had  been  in  the  danger  they  had  been  in, 
because  I  realized  it,  if  he  didn't. 

Q.  He  said  that  long  afterwards,  when  he  came  back,  after  staying 
away  from  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  nothing  would  have  kept 
me  away. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  get  home  after  the  firing  was  over  ? — 
A.  I  sent  Judge  Parks  after  him. 

Q.  Did  you  send  Judge  Parks  after  him  twice? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Parks  went,  and  was  gone  some  time,  and  failed  to  find 

him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  failed  to  find  him  and  came  back  and  told 

me  these  policemen  were  missing,  and  then  I  remembered  having  the 

policemen  locked  up,  and  then  ne  let  the  policemen  out,  and  then  I 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 57. 
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told  him  to  go  and  look  for  Louis  Cowen  again,  and  not  to  come 
back  without  Louis,  and  he  brought  Louis  back,  and  when  Mr. 
Cowen  came  to  my  gate  I  said,  "  Louis,  where  have  you  been?  Your 
house  has  been  shot  to  pieces,  and  all  of  your  little  children  and  your 
wife  are  over  here  in  my  house.  Where  were  you  to  leave  another 
woman  protect  her?  "  He  said,  "  I  couldn't  get  back  home,  because 
I  hadn't  a  six-shooter,  and  the  bullets  were  flying  all  up  the  street" 
That  was  his  language. 

Q.  There  were  no  oullets  after  the  firing  was  over  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  experienced  no  fear  in  going  around  to  look  after  mat- 
ters at  that  time? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  fear  is. 

Q.  You  .do  not  know  what  fear  is? — ^A.  I  know  a  whole  lot  of  the 
balance  of  the  people  hid  under  their  beds. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  else  hid  imder  their  beds? — ^A.  Oh,  no; 
I  wouldn't  take  the  time  to  remember  that 

Q.  Well,  we  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  Did  any  of  them  who 
have  been  testifying  here  hide  under  their  beds? — A.  You  must  ask 
them  that  and  not  me.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  heard  and  saw,  but  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  other  people  heard  and  saw.  Remember  I  am 
here  to  teU  the  truth.    Remember  that  was  only  hearsay. 

Q.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  what  you  heard.  We  have 
been  having  hearsay  here ;  a  great  deal  of  it — A.  If  I  told  you  what 
I  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  nigger  raid,  it  would  take  me  a  year  to 
do  so,  and  you  would  all  be  tired  and  disgusted. 

Q.  To  talk  about  what  the  people  of  Brownsville  did,  and  how 
they  acted,  getting  imder  beds,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  talk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Q.  To  get  back  to  Mr.  Cowen,  did  he  go  over  to  his  house  after 
Judge  Parks  brought  him  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  and  Judge  Parks  go  over  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
with  them.    His  wife  also  went 

Q.  To  hunt  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  brought  them  over  to  my 
house. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  came  to  my  house  first.  I  met  them  at  the  gat^ 
and  then  we  went  over  to  his  house — ^his  wife  and  Judge  Parks  and 
myself.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  balance  of  the  people 
went  or  not 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  over  there? — ^A.  I  suppose  about  ten 
minutes,  probaoly.    We  looked  through  the  house. 

Q.  And  then  he  retiirned  with  you  to  your  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  and  the  whole  family  remain  in  your  house  that 
whole  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  remain?  Where  was  he  stationed  during  the 
night? — A.  He  was  stationed  right  in  my  courtyard,  right  in  front 
of  my  door. 

Q.  Was  he  armed? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  brought  his  gun  over  when 
we  came  back  from  his  house. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  Winchester  ?— A.  I  believe  it  was.  I  have 
been  told  since;  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  that  night 

Q.  But  he  did  bring  his  gun,  and  he  took  position  in  front  of  your 
door  and  sat  there  until  morning,  did  he? — A^  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  On  guard? — A.  I  suppose  he  must  have  been  on  guard  when 
he  sat  there  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  all  night.  I  don't  know  what 
else  it  could  be. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  put  him  on  guard! — 
A.  Oh,  Senator,  don't  ask  such  ridiculous  questions,  please.  I  put 
him  on  guard !  Why  should  I  want  that  man,  after  I  had  sent  for 
him  and  brought  him  back  where  I  was  taking  care  of  his  wife  and 
children,  to  guard  me  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  particularly  after  you  told  us 
just  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  not  afraid  of  anything  at  all;  I 
wondered  why  you  should  suddenly  want  a  guard.  WeU,  you  did 
not  put  him  on  guard.  How  did  he  happen  to  take  station  right  in 
front  of  your  door  and  stay  there  until  morning? — A.  Because  he 
was  in  the  courtyard,  and  m^  room  is  almost  opposite  my  side  gate, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  anybody  was  to  come  in,  that  would 
be  the  only  way  they  could  get  in. 

Q.  That  was  back  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  was  it  not,  that  is  the 
rear  from  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  rear  also  from  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  back  in  the  L? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  is  a  little  alley- 
way, I  should  call  it,  just  a  sort  of  little  garden,  and  the  gallery 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  he  could  look  almost  right  over  there 
and  see  anybody  come  in  at  the  side. 

Q.  But  that  was  about  the  best-protected  and  safest  place  he  could 
get,  was  it  not? — A.  You  must  ask  him  that. 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you.  He  was  practically  surrounded  by  the 
buildings,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A^nd  the  woodshed  was  next  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  at  hand  if  any  danger  should  arise? — 
A.  I  don't  think  that  is  just,  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  .that? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  just. 

Q-  Why  not  ? — ^A.  Because  it  is  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  pretty  much  managing  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  that  neighborhood  that  night,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  afraid  of  anything  at  all  ? — A.  Never  known 
what  fear  was  in  my  life. 

Q.  Not  even  afraid  of  lightning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  what 
God  creates,  not  what  man  does.  I  am  afraid  of  God,  sir;  that  is 
why  I  am  here  to  tell  the  truth.    Do  not  forget  that,  please. 

Q.  No;  we  will  not  forget  that.  So  that  you  are  afraid  of  the 
power  of  the  Almighty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  He  is  moved  to  wrath,  or  when  He  sets  the  laws  ©f 
nature  into  dangerous  operation.  Well,  we  will  not  discuss  that. 
I  only  wanted  to  get  the  facts  about  it.  Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Cowen 
the  next  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  the  next  day  ? — A.  He  came  in  and  talked, 
like  the  balance  of  the  people.  I  assure  you  I  didn't  do  anything  but 
move  around  the  house  alT  day  long. 

Q.  Move  around  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  m,  talking  like  the  balance  of  the  people.  How 
were  they  all  talking? — A.  How  were  they  all  talking? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  heard  Mr.  Cowen  make  very  many 
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remarks  at  all,  the  next  day,  excepting  that  he  had  been  warned 
that  there  was  going  to  be  some  shooting  done  after  pay  day. 

Q.  What? — A.  He  said  that  he  had  oeen  warned  that  there  was 
going  to  be  some  shooting  done  after  pay  day. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  telling  that  the  next  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  telling  that  somebody  had  warned  him.  Now,  who 
was  it  he  said  had  warned  him  ? — A.  He  didn't  say  the  next  day  who 
warned  him,  and  I  never  did  hear  who  had  warned  him. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  until  this  time? — A.  I  don't  beUeve  I 
ever  heard  Mr.  Cowen  say  so,  but  I  know  who  did  warn  Mr.  Cowen, 
because  a  man  told  me  so. 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  Bill  Henry. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Called  William  Henry? — ^A.  I  suppose  so,  because  we  call  him 
Bill  Henry. 
Q.  He  is  a  colored  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  is  a  colored  man  and  lives  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  his  testimony.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody 
warning  Mr.  Cowen  or  anybody  else  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
footing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  T^u  did  not  hear  of  any  warnings  at  anv  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  had  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Oh, 
no :  never  had. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  oflBcers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  the  officers  boarded  at  your  house? — ^A.  Most  all  of 
them. 

Q.  All  of  them? — A.  Not  all  of  them,  but  most  all  of  them.  All 
of  the  single  officers  in  the  post,  I  think. 

Q.  All  of  them  that  boarded  out  in  town  boarded  with  youf— 
A.  I  believe  all  of  them  excepting  one. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy,  you  have  heard  since  that  it  was  this  man  Bill 
HeniT,  or  William  Henry,  who  warned  Mr.  Cowen  that  after  pay- 
day there  would  be  shooting? — ^A.  Bill  Henry  told  me  so. 

Q.  He  told  you  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  After  I  went  home  from  San  Antonio  he 
told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  said  there  as  a  matter  of  hearsav  that  any 
other  parties  were  warned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Bill  Henry  told^  me  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Johnson  had  gone  into  Allison's  saloon  and  had 
warned  Allison  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor  not  to  leave  his 
family  and  come  home  that  night,  because  they  were  going  to  shoot 
up  the  town.  I  also  heard  from  Mr.  Billingsley  that  his  servant  man 
had  told  him  so,  and  he  had  warned  citizens,  or  some  of  the  citiiens, 
of  the  fact  that  evening;  and  they  laughed  at  him. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy,  is  your  mother  alive? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  she  hve  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  She  is  an  invalid ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  part  of  Brownsville  does  ^e  live  in  ? — ^A.  Right  oppo- 
site my  old  nome,  known  as  the  Leahy  house ;  on  some  of  my  own 
lots — ^my  property,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  morning  after  the  shooting  did  you  go  to  your  mother's 
house? — A.  I  went  down,  sir,  between  5  and  6  o'clock — about  5.30. 

Q.  In  going  to  your  mother's  house  from  your  house  which  way 
did  you  go? — A.  I  went  down  the  Cowen  alley,  and  down  the  po^ 
fence  to  my  house — my  mother's. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  you  went  down  what  we  call  the  garrison 
road  between  the  post  and  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  garrison  road  you  would  go  in  what 
direction? — A.  Down  towards  Jefferson  street,  right  straight  down 
the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  That  is,  away  from  the  river?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  Elizabeth  street  and  Wasliington  street  and  Adams, 
and  then  comes  Jefferson,  does  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  bv  the  barracks  this  morning,  did  you  see  any 
of  tiie  soldiers  ?  And  it  so,  state  what  they  were  doing. — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  saw  all  along  the  garrison  fence  men  posted,  armed. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  a^  saw,  I  should  presume — I  am  almost  posi- 
tive— five  or  six  men  sitting  on  the  gallery  upstairs  cleaning  guns. 

Q.  In  which  barracks  was  this,  do  you  remember  ? — A.  B  barracks. 

Q.  B  barracks.  And  what  time  in  the  morning  was  this? — A.  5.30. 
I  was  back  to  my  own  house  after  6,  to  serve  first  breakfast. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  saw  five  or  six  men  on  the  back  porch  of  one  of  these  bar- 
racks buildings  cleaning  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  buildings? — ^A.  B  barracks. 

Q.  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  on  either  of  the  other  barracks  porches 
cleaning  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  saw  five  or  six  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  They  were  polishing  up  the  tops 
of  the  barrels  and  pulling  rags  through  the  barrels — some  sticks,  or 
something;  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q-  This  was  5.30  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  before  sunrise  or  after  ? — A.  After  sunrise.  It  was 
daylight.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  the  sun  was  up,  but  it  was  day- 
light already. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  as  late  as. sunrise? — ^A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  oouldn't  tell  you.    It  was  daylight,  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  You  saw  everything  perfectly  clearly? — A.  As  clear  as  I  could 
look  out  of  that  window  and  see,  now. 

Q.  As  clear  as  it  is  now? — A.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  probably  as 
dear  as  it  is  now,  but  I  could  see  as  clear  as  now. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  officers  out  there? — ^A.  I  did  not.  I  saw  only 
one  officer,  and  that  was  down  by  the  gate. 

Q.  TTiat  is,  this  large  gate  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  who  that  officer  wasl — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  locate  him  as  nearly  as  you  can.  This  is  the  gate 
and  there  is  the  Cowen  alley — the  mouth  oi  it  [indicating  on  map]. 
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Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  on  that  walk,  just  about  where  the 
pointer  is. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  inside. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  reservation,  somewhere  near  B  barracks,  which 
is  next  towards  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  oflScer  there?  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  doing  anything,  but  just  standing  there. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  nave  on  his  sword  and  a  revolver? — A.  I  oouldnt 
tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  full  uniform? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  positive,  but  it 
was  either  an  olive  drab  or  a  khaki  he  had  on ;  but  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  an  olive  drab. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Macklin  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  positive  it  was  not  Captain  Mack- 
lin I  saw  that  morning. 

Q.  You  are  positive  it  was  not  Captain  Macklin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
knew  Captain  Macklin  personally. 

Q.  You  knew  Captain  Lyon  ? — ^A.  I  have  since,  but  I  did  not  know 
him  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Macklin  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  used  to  call  at  my  house. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon  you  did  not  know  then? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  knew  him  Since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  how  the  officer  looked? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  pay  any  attention.  I  was  going  to  see  how  my 
mother  was. 

Q.  Did  you  look  cawfuUy  enough  to  see  it  was  an  officer!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  us  whether  it  was  Captain  Lyon  ? — X.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Lawrason? — ^A.  I  did,  sir.  I  saw  him 
there  that  morning. 

Q.  At  this  same  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  after  that  I 
saw  Lieutenant  Lawrason.  He  was  near  the  little  gate.  That  was 
between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  You  knew  him  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him  well. 

Q.  It  was  not  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  then,  whom  you  saw  at  that 
time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  board  with  you  ? — A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  Afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  boarded  there  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers  come  out  and  board  with  you  after  this 
shooting  affray  ? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  took  his  meals  in  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  and  his  wife 
both,  for  a  month. 

Q.  For  one  month  after  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  and  on  what  account  did  he  remain 
there? — ^A.  As  quartermaster,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  quartermaster? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  remamed  behind  to  transfer  the  baggage? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  quartermaster's  stores? — -A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  during  all  that  time  he  boarded  with  you  at  your  house? — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  He  and  his  wife? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  him,  then,  very  well  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he  you  saw  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Let  me  see,  was  there  any  other  officer  who  was  there?  You 
know  Major  Penrose,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  met  Major 
Penrose  since,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  recognize  mm 
to-day  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  Major  Penrose  you  saw  there? — A.  It  must 
have  been  either  Major  Penrose  or  Captam  Lyon. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  either  Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon  that 
you  saw  there  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  and  *at  the  time  you  saw  either 
Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon  you  also  saw  five  or  six  men  on  the 
rear  of  B  barracks,  upper  gallery,  cleaning  their  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Forakis.  That  will  clo. 

Senator  Warnek.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Leahy. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMOinr  OF  LOUIS  HASOLD  COWEN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Waeneh  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — ^A.  Louis  Harold  Cowen. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A  Nineteen;  I  was  19  this  March — ^tho 
10th  of  March. 

Q.  You  are  the  son  of  Louis  R.  Cowen? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  the  son 
of  Louis  R.  Cowen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  have  lived  in 
Brownsville  pretty  near  all  my  life,  although  I  have  been  with  my 
grandparents  also. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — ^A.  In  San  Antonio  and  in  different  parts 
of  Mexico  with  them. 

Q.  You  know  the  time  the  colored  soldiers  came  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  I  know  the  time.  I  was  not  there,  though.  I  was  in  San  Antonio 
when  they  arrived  in  Brownsville.  They  arrived  in  Brownsville 
before  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  sick  there  with  typhoid  fever? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
sick  in  San  Antonio. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville  was  it 
that  you  returned? — A.  It  was  thirteen  days.  I  got  there  on 
August  1. 

Q.  Your  mother  was  with  you  over  there  a  part  of  the  time? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  father  came  over  there  to  see  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  in  San  Antonio  also, 

Q.  You  were  in  Brownsville  the  night  of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  was  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  There  was  a  party  at  your  house,  a  children's  party  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Without  going  into  details,  had  you  gone  to  bed  when  the 
shooting  commenced? — ^A.  I  was  partly  undressed  when  I  heard  it. 
That  is,  before  the  shooting  I  had  commenced  to  go  to  bed.    Just 
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before  that  I  thought  I  would  go  out  into  the  yard,  and  just  look 
around,  and  I  happened  to  close  the  alley  gate.  I  guess  that  was  a 
few  minutes  before  the  shooting  began.  I  nad  just  gotten  into  the 
dining  room  when  the  shooting  began,  and  I  heard  one  or  two  shots,  J 
think  it  was  between  four,  five,  or  six,  I  didn't  exactly  count  them. 
That  was  not  a  volley.  I  thought  it  was  a  fire,  at  first,  so  that  I 
wanted  to  go  out  and  see,  but  my  mother  was  very  nervous  and  did 
not  want  me  to,  and  as  my  father  was  not  at  home  at  that  time  I 
thought  I  would  stay  with  them.  I  heard  a  volley  after  that,  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  something  more  than  a  fire. 

Q.  Where  was  that  firing?  Was  it  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
barracks? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  like  it  was  in  the  post;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed  so  to  youf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  your  sickness,  had  yon, 
at  this  time? — A.  I  had  been  up.  I  had  already  recovered  of  it,  but 
of  course  I  was  not  strong.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  strong  after 
being  in  bed  the  length  of  time  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  father  leave  home  that  night? — A.  I  did 
not  pay  very  strict  attention  to  that.  I  think  it  was  almost  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  had  he  been  doing  in  the  evening,  there  ? — A.  I  saw  him 
playing  with  the  children  that  night.  He  was  amusing  them  all; 
they  were  all  playing  together,  and  he  was  showing  them  games, 
there. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  shooting  that  you  thought  was  in  the 
barracks,  afterwards  which  way  did  the  shooting  come? — ^A.  It 
seemed  to  come  up  that  alley.  I  don't  think  they  tost  any  time  in 
coming  up,  either.  They  were  advancing  very  rapidly — the  shots 
were. 

Q.  About  how  many,  do  you  know,  or  were  you  in  any  condition 
to  count  the  number  of  shots? — A.  I  didn't  know  what  the  trouble 
was.  I  didn't  think  of  counting  the  shots  or  anything  else.  I 
thought  more  of  finding  out  what  the  trouble  was. 

Q.  Your  house  was  fired  into.  How  many  shots  were  fired  into 
your  house? — A.  I  think  it  was  something  like  eight  or  ten;  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  Through  how  many  rooms  did  the  balls  go? — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  five  rooms. 

Q.  Through  five  rooms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  now  high  from  the  floor  did  those  bullets  go  ? — A.  At  a 
height  of  4  or  5  feet. 

Q.  During  the  shooting,  or  just  about  as  it  closed,  where  did  you 
and  your  mother  and  the  children  go? — A.  We  went  over  to  Mis. 
Leahy's,  to  the  Leahy  house. 

Q.'Mrs.  Leahy  came  over  for  you,  did  she? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  came 
across  the  street. 

Q.  And  how  many  of  you  children  were  at  home  then  ? — A.  There 
was  my  mother  and  four  sisters  and  my  little  brother  besides  myself 
and  the  servant. 

Q.  You  are  the  oldest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  baby  sister? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  not  bom  at  the 
time. 

Q.  How  old  is  she? — A.  If  she  is  not  three  months,  die  is  pretty 
near  it;  something  like  that 
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Q.  How  old? — A.  Almost  three  months  old.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  old  she  is. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  parties  who  did  the  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any.  I  thought  it  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
windows. 

Q.  And  your  mother  got  the  children  under  the  bed,  and  every  way 
she  could,  did  she,  to  protect  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  tiiey  all  got  under 
the  bed,  except  my  mother  and  myself  stayed  out  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Your  father  had  not  gotten  home  before  you  went  across  to  the 
Leahy  Hotel  ? — A.  No,  air ;  he  had  not  gotten  home  yet. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Had  you  retired  yet  or  not  when  the  firing  commenced? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  gone  to  bed. 

Q.  You  had  gone  to  your  room? — A.  I  went  into  my  room  and 
started  t»  undress,  and  I  walked  out  in  the  yard  and  was  walking 
around  there  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  I  went  to  close  the  alley 
gate. 

Q.  I  can  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Cowen.  If  you  will  just  answer  the 
questions  I  ask  you,  we  will  get  along.  I  want  to  know  what  room 
you  occupied,  or  were  about  to  retire  in? — A.  I  was  about  to  retire 
m  my  own  room. 

Q,  What  room  is  that? — A.  That  is  the  one  near  the  alley,  the 
southeast  room  of  the  house. 

Q.  The  southeast? — ^A.  More  east. 

Q.  That  w.ould  be  on  the  end  of  the  house  next  to  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Oh,  it  would  be  on  the  end  of  the  house,  then,  next  to  the 
alley.? — A.  The  south  part  of  the  house;  the  southern  part  of  the 
house  next  to  the  alley. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  in  one  of  the  rear  rooms  and  that  one 
next  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  end  room  facing  the  alley. 

Q.  Where  did  the  bed  stand  in  that  room  ? — A.  The  bed  stood  right 
close  to  the  window. 

Q.  Bight  close  to  the  window  ? — A.  There  were  two  windows — one 
on  the  soutii  and  one  towards  the  alley. 

Q.  One  window  in  your  room  looked  out  towards  the  fort? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  figure  to  which  I  point  is  intended  to  represent  your 
house. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  point  now  to  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  That  is  the 
room  you  occupied  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  is  that? — A.  I  never  measured  the  room. 

Q.  It  looks  Dke  a  square  room. — A.  It  is  almost  square. 

Q.  It  has  one  window  looking  out  on  the  alley? — A.  One  facing 
the  alley  and  one  on  the  yard. 

Q.  Your  bed  stood  where? — A.  Right  here,  between  the  windows. 
It  faced  this  window  here,  but  did  not  cover  that  one. 

Q.  Which  one  did  it  not  cover? — A.  The  one  facing  the  alley. 

Q.  iiie  one  facing  the  alley  and  not  covered  by  the  bed  was 
open? — A.  It  was  open;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  covered  by  the  bed? — ^A.  The  bed  did  not  cover  it 
at  all. 

Q.  And  it  did  not  stand  in  front  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 
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Q.  Was  the  -window  up  that  night? — A.  They  were  all  open,  ex- 
cepting the  blinds ;  the  bunds  were  open. 

Q.  They  were  wooden  shutters,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  just  gone  into  your  room  when  you  heard  the  firing 
commence? — A.  I  had  been  in  there;  I  had  just  come  from  the  other 
side,  from  the  dining  room.  > 

Q.  You  had  just  come  from  the  dining  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  light  in  the  dining  room,  was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  in  your  bedroom? — A.  No,  sir;  but  ihe 
light  from  the  dining  room  makes  it  almost  the  same  as  if  it  was 
in  my  own  room. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  the  facts.  There  was  a  door  between  the 
dining  room  and  your  oedroom  through  which  the  lights  which  were 
in  the  dining  room  would  shine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  closed  your  door  yet? — A.  I  never  close  it 

Q.  You  never  do  close  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  up  about  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the 
children  were  up,  I  think. 

Q.  The  children  were  up,  and  your  mother  was  up,  was  she  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  which  ones  of  the  children  were  up.  I 
guess  one  or  two  of  them  might  have  gone  to  bed. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing,  and  what  did  you  hear;  how  many 
shots  ? — A.  I  did  not  count  them.  At  first  I  heard  about  four  or  five 
shots. 

Q.  Four  or  five  shots?  What  kind  of  shots  did  thejT  seem  to  be — 
from  what  kind  of  guns? — A.  What  I  judged  them,  they  seemed  to 
be  a  rifle,  a  heavy  rifle,  a  very  strong  rifle. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  high-power  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  four  or  five  shots?  Then  what  did  you  do  when 
you  heard  those  shots? — A.  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  see  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out? — A.  I  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
the  door. 

Q.  You  went  back" into  the  dining  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  looked  out  of  the  windows  and  the  door  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  two  windows  in  the  dining  room? — ^A.  There  is  one 
window  and  the  door. 

Q.  There  is  one  window  and  the  door.  They  look  out  to  the  rear 
towards  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  the  light  still  burning  in  the  dining  room? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  And  how  long  was  it,  now,  until  they  got  up  to  where  your 
house  was,  after  that? — ^A.  About  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Q.  About  a  minute  and  a  half.  You  said  it  seemed  like  they  lost 
no  time  in  getting  there;  they  got  there  very  quickly? — A.  From  the 
time  I  heard  the  shooting  in  me  post,  I  think  a  minute  and  a  half 
would  be  pretty  fast,  to  run  and  jump  that  wall,  and  run  up  there, 
and  do  what  they  did. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  heard  the  first  shots,  you  think  it  was  about 
a  minute  and  a  half  until  tiiey  commenced  firmg  into  your  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  commenced  firing  into  your 
house? — A.  I  did  not  know  they  were  firing  into  the  house;  I  could 
not  see  them;  but  I  walked  through  into  the  hall. 

Q.  You  walked  through  into  the  hall? — A.  I  walked  in  towards 
Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Towards  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  this  firing  at  that  time? — ^A.  At  that  time  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  alley,  right  close  to  my  house. 

Q.  You  knew  that  shots  were  striking  the  house? — A.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  say  when  the  shot  strikes  it.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  oi  what 
was  going  on. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  idea  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  01*  CHABIjES  K.  LXTNXENHEIHEB.  ' 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott:) 
By  Senator  Wabner  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty -six. 

Q.  What  is  your  husiness? — ^A.  Train  conductor;  railroad  con- 
ductor. 

Q.  On  what  road? — ^A.  The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico 
Railroad,  between  Bay  City  and  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? — A.  Brownsville. 

Q.  That  is  your  headquarters? — A.  No,  sir;  our  headquarters  are 
Kingsville,  but  my  lay  over  is  there ;  it  is  my  headquarters,  virtually. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Texas? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that  time? — A.  Houston;  Lufkin. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  Texas  where  did  you  live? — ^A.  In  Penn- 
sylvanit^. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  railroading? — A.  Twenty- 
seven  vears. 

Q.  t)o  you  remember  the  time  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
colored  troops,  came  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  conductor  on  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  part  of  the  route  were  you  conductor  in  bringing  them 
to  Brownsville? — A.  From  the  delivery  from  the  S.  A.  ana  P.  road. 

Q.  Where  is  that?— A.  At  Sinton. 

Q.  What  distance  is  that  from  Brownsville? — A.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-two  miles. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  your  train  from  that  vmtil  the  arrival  at 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state,  Mr.  Lunkenheimer,  if  you  heard,  or  had 
with  any  members  of  those  companies,  any  conversation,  or  did  tliey 
speak  anything,  concerning  Brownsville,  the  character  of  the  town, 
the  people,  and  so  forth. — A.  On  leaving  Sinton  it  was  iust  about 
good  daybreak.  I  did  not  make  the  run  of  my  train  then.  The 
M^'or,  he  was  asleep. 

Q.  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Major  Penrose,  he  was  asleep, 
and  I  didn't  make  the  run  of  my  train  until  after  I  left  Robbston. 
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Q.  By  making  the  run  of  your  train  you  mean  taking  np  your 
tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  crowded  train  and  there  was  only  one 
party  holding  the  tickets,  outside  of  the  family  tickets,  and  I  made 
that  run  between  Robbston  and  Kingsville,  that  is  the  branch  that 
goes  to  C!!orpus  Christi.  Now,  I  didn't  get  the  family  tickets  until 
after  I  left  Kingsville.  After  I  left  Kingsville  I  got  on  the  rear  car, 
and  I  took  the  family  tickets.  Between  there  and  along  about  Cath- 
erine, I  think  it  was,  that  is  a  52-mile  run.  After  I  got  the  family 
tickets  I  was  going  through  the  train. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cars  that  had  the  colored  troops? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  in  going  through  the  train  I  was  hailed  by  a  couple  of  the  boys 
in  the  seats — there  were  four  sitting  facing  each  other — and  ,tiiey 
says, "  Say,  Cap  " 

Q.  Were  these  colored  troops? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  but  col- 
ored troops.  They  said,  "  Say,  Cap,  what  kind  of  a  town  is  Browns- 
ville? "  'I  said,  "  It  is  a  rightgood  little  town,  but  it  is  nothing  but 
a  Mexican  town,  though."  T^ey  says,  "Any  colored  there?"  I 
said  no,  I  didn't  think  there  was  a  halt  a  doisen  families  in  the  town. 
He  says,  "  Christ,  ain't  there  any  saloons  there?  "  I  says,  "  Oh,  yes; 
saloons  galore."  He  says,  "Aiiy  colored  saloons,  are  there  ?  I 
says,  "  No ;  if  there  is  I  don't  Imow  it ;  but  I  have  got  some  boys 
working  for  me  that  drinks  there." 

Q.  That  is,  you  meant  colored  railroad  men? — A.  Brakemen. 

Q.  Brakemen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  brakemen.  Then  I  believe  the  same 
party  spoke  again — no;  it  was  the  party  next  to  him.  He  says, 
"  Well,  we  don  t  care  whether  there  is  any  of  them  or  not.  We  will 
drink  in  any  of  these  damn  bars.  We  will  do  like  we  did  in  so  and 
so,"  mentioning  the  place  they  were  from. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  place? — A.  No,  sir;  that 
place,  I  do  not.  He  says,  "When  we  first  went  to  so  and  so  we 
couldn't  get  a  damn  thing  in  the  place,  but,  by  God,  we  were  not 
there  but  two  weeks  when  we  showed  them  where  to  drink;  gave 
them  a  couple  of  clips  under  the  lip,  and  we  could  get  any  damn 
thing  we  wanted  in  town." 

Q.  That  was  the  way  he  spoke? — A.  Oh,  yes.  So,  you.  know 
[witness  indicating  by  grimace].  That  is  the  way  they  spoke  it 
I  went  on.  They  stopped  me  and  talked,  and  I  spoke  to  them  and 
then  went  on.  On  going  out,  a  big  ginger-cake  darkey  spoke  to  me — 
got  me  out  on  the  platform. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  was  that  e.xpression? — A.  A  big  ginger-cake  darkey. 

Q.  Ginger-cake  darkey? — A.  Yes,  sir;  between  a  yellow  and  a 
white,  what  we  call  a  ^rnger-cake  darkey ;  he  came  out  on  the  plat- 
form, and  he  says,  "  ^ow,  wasn't  that  nice?"  He  says,  "  Now,  that 
is  just  the  way  with  this  regiment."  He  says,  "  We  have  got  some  of 
the  nicest  boys  in  this  regiment  that  you  can  find  anywhere,  and 
then,"  he  says,  "  we  have  got  some  of  the  toughest.  Now,"  he  says, 
"  that  is  just  the  kind  of  people  that  does  the  dirt,  and  we  all  have  to 
take  the  blame." 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q,  Was  this  colored  man  who  was  doing  this  talking  one  of  the 
soldiers? — A.  One  of  the  soldiers;  oh,  yes.    We  had  nothing  but 
soldiers  on  the  train ;  nothing  but  soldiers. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  in  either  of  the  other  cars? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes,  sdr.  I  went  farther,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  next 
car  or  the  next  car  in  front  of  that,  but  it  was  towards  the  head 
end — I  was  going  towards  the  head  end — what  we  call  the  head  end 
is  the  en^ne — and  I  was  stopped  again  and  asked  the  same  question, 
and  I  told  him,  "  Yes;  nothing  but  a  Mexican  town."  "Any  colored 
there?  "  "  No;  no  colored  there  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  think  there 
is  half  a  dozen  families  in  the  town."    He  says,  "Holy  Christ  1" 

(The  witness  here  used  a  foul  expression.) 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  told  them  they  could  do  like  my  boys  did, 
they  could  get  them  Mexican  girls.  He  says,  "Noj  I  am  tired  of 
Mexicans,  1  have  had  lots  of  Mexican  in  the  Philippines."  Then 
the  man  next  to  him  said,  "Any  white  folks  there?  "  I  says,  "  Yes; 
lots  of  white  folks  there."  "  Well,  by  God,  they  are  good  enougn 
for  me,"  he  says.    Then  I  didn't  say  no  more. 

Q.  This  was  conversation  directly  with  you  by  members  of  that 
refiiment? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  m  Brownsville  the  night  of  the  shooting  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  the  following. 

Senator  Warner.  Take  the  witness. 

Senator  Foeaker.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  this  witness.  Now, 
I  believe  this  is  the  last  witness  you  have  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are  now 
to  adjourn  until  Monday. 

(At  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
June  10,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Miutart  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Monday,  June  10,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point 
the  testimony  of  one  witness  who  was  subpcenaed,  but  who  has  not 
gotten  here,  Mr.  Odin.  I  am  going  to  offer  in  evidence  his  testimony 
as  taken  by  what  is  called  the  Purdy  investigation,  as  found  at  pages 
75  to  83  of  Senate  Document  155.  He  was  one  of  the  eye-witnesses 
there. 
(The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hale  Odin  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Purdy,  and,  upon 
being  afterwards  examined  by  him,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Odin,  what  is  your  Dusiness? — A.  Land  and  immigration. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — ^A.  Thirty -one 
years. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Fifty- four. 

Q.  To  what  parts  of  the  United  States  does  your  business  call 
you? — ^A.  To  all  parts. 
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Q.  What  place  do  you  regard  as  your  home? — ^A.  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  in  this  vicinity? — A.  About 
twenty  years. 

Q.  miere  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  came  to  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  with  my  parents  while  an  infant.  Graduated  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  the  class  of  '72. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh&t  family  have  you  ? — A.  A  wife  and  five  children. 

Q.  They  live  with  you,  do  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  except  one. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13, 
1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there  on  that  visit? — A.  Six  weeks. 

Q.  What  members  of  your  family  accompanied  you  to  Browns- 
ville?— A.  My  wife  and  five  children. 

Q.  I  presume  your  business  required  you  before  that  time  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  people  in  Brownsville  gener- 
ally ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

Q.  When  you  visited  Brownsville  on  that  occasion  where  did  you 
stop?— A.  At  the  Miller  Hotel 

Q.  Mr.  Odin,  I  will  show  you  this  plat  (^Exhibit  A),  and  ask  you  to 
locate  your  room  in  the  Miller  Hotel  (which  is  No.  5  on  the  plat) . — 
A.  It  was  the  room  cornering  on  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  street,  sec- 
ond floor. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  room  ? — A.  About  20  feet  square. 

Q.  What  windows  has  it  in  it? — ^A.  Two  windows  opening  on  the 
alley  and  two  opeHing  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  room  with  your  wife  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  other  members  of  your  family  were  with  you? — ^A. 
My  five  children. 

Q.  Were  they  all  in  that  room  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Odin,  will  you  proceed  to  state,  in  your  own  words, 
just  what  you  know  about  the  snooting  which  occurred  on  that  night 
m  the  city  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  At  11.55  p.  m.  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  August,  1906,  I  was  sitting  in  the  alley  window  of  our  room 
in  the  Miller  Hotel,  on  the  second  floor,  when  I  heard  shots  in  the 
direction  of  the  alley  towards  the  fort.  I  noted  the  time;  it  was  5 
minutes  of  12,  and  I  counted  about  60  shots  before  they  arrived  at  our 
windows.  During  this  time  I  called  my  wife,  and  immediately  after 
she  and  my  little  boy  came  to  the  window  we  heard  persons  upon  the 
run  coming  towards  us  in  the  alley  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Brown, 
and  when  they  passed  our  windows  I  counted  6  negro  soldiers,  3 
abreast  in  two  columns,  with  one  soldier  running  alongside,  who 
stopped,  crossed  the  alley  opposite  our  windows,  and  one  large  negro 
soldier  gave  the  order  "  Halt !  "  and  said  "  There  he  goes ;  shoot !  " 
and  they  fired  a  volley.  Immediately  one  other  negro  soldier  joined 
them  from  the  same  direction  from  which  the  other  7  had  come. 
Then  there  were  four  more  negro  soldiers  followed  and  joined  the 
other  eight,  these  four  coming  also  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Brown 
through  the  alley.  Before  the  first  soldiers  arrived  I  noticed  a  large 
black  dog  running  through  the  alley  ahead  of  the  soldiers,  and  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a  mad  dog  that  they  were  chasing  and  shooting  at 
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Then  a  second  order  was  given  to  fire  and  they  fired  again  to  the  left 
or  towards  the  river.  Then  one  large  negro  soldier  stepped  back  to 
the  center  of  the  alley,  dightiy  in  the  rear  of  the  other  eleven,  and 
raised  his  gun,  and  at  this  time  another  volley  was  fired.  Immedi- 
ately following  this  report  the  large  negro  with  freckled  face  fired 
Soint-blank  at  us— Mrs.  Odin  and  my  son  Lee  and  myself  in  the  win- 
ow.  The  ball  from  his  rifle  passed  through  the  lower  window  sash 
and  up  into  the  ceiling  in  our  room  and  the  jacket  of  the  bullet  fell 
back  on  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up  the  next  morning  and  later  for- 
warded it  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  had  a  lamp  in  the  room  burn- 
ing but  turned  partly  down.  From  the  flashes  of  their  guns  we 
could  see  the  soldiers  distinctly  and  I  discerned  their  uniforms  and 
dress  and  the  color  of  their  faces  and  could  hear  the  voices  as  the 
command  to  fire  and  other  remarks  were  made.  Seven  of  these  sol- 
diers had  on  their  usual  dark  brown  unifonns;  four  were  without 
jackets  and  one  without  a  hat — was  bareheaded.  They  all  carried 
rifles  and  one  carried  a  revolver — possibly  two.  The  one  that  gave 
the  order  carried  a  revolver.  When  the  two  volleys  were  fired  the 
large  negro  soldier,  who  gave  the  order,  said  "  We  got  that  white 

s of  a  b ,"  and  immediately  after  the  shot  that  was  fired  into 

our  window  the  other  negro,  who  fired  the  shot  at  us,  said  "We  got 
another  white  bastard."  This  was  immediately  following  this  shot 
directed  at  us  wheA  our  little  son  fell  back  upon  the  floor  as  if  shot, 
and  wepicked  him  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then,  Mr.  Odin? — A.  We  heard  a  heavy  fall 
as  of  a  horse  or  some  animal,  and  a  groan  which  sounded  like  the 
groan  of  a  dying  horse.  Then  we  heard  a  scream  from  a  man,  and 
immediately  following  this  we  heard  somebody  running  northward 
up  the  street  that  faces  the  Miller  Hotel,  which  is  Elizabeth  street. 
Then  an  order  was  given  to  "  shoot  this  way,"  and  a  volley  was  fired 
to  the  right  on  Thirteenth  street.  Then  they  crossed  Thirteenth 
street,  nearly  to  the  opposite  side,  and  fired  a  volley  into  the  Miller 
Hotel  from  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  Where  were  you  and  your  wife  standing  at  that  time? — ^A.  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  looking  out  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  You  had  left  the  window  facing  on  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
had  just  stepped  across  the  room. 

Q.  Who,  II  anyone,  was  with  you  at  the  window  ? — A.  Mrs.  Odin. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  see  these  men  at  that  time — where  were  they 
standing? — A.  They  were  nearly  to  the  alley  on  Thirteenth  street — 
on  the  north  side  of  rThirteenth  street 

Q.  About  how  many  men  did  you  see  there? — ^A.  Twelve  men. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  stop  to  count  them,  or  was  your  estimation 
just  made  from  the  general  appearance? — A.  I  saw  them  all  pass 
over  and  I  counted  them  and  said  to  my  wife,  "  There  are  just  twelve 
of  them." 

Q.  Now,  you  may  go  on  and  state  what  happened  then, — ^A.  After 
firing  at  the  Miller  Hotel  they  passed  northward  up  the  alley — a  part 
of  them  at  least. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  go  east  on  Thirteenth  street? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but 
of  course  some  may  have  gone  east  on  Thirteenth  street  without  my 
having  seen  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  firing  then? — A.  In  about  two  minutes 
after  they  passed  northward  up  the  alley  I  counted  five  more  shots, 
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and  in  about  two  minutes  thereafter  12  negroes — ^negro  soldiers — 
appeared  again  going  towards  Fort  Brown,  and  cros^  Thirteenth 
street  and  entered  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q  Going  in  what  direction? — A.  Gk>ing  towards  Fort  Brown  on 
double-C[uick  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  more  shooting  after  that? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  So.  the  last  shooting  you  heard  was  up  the  alley,  on  the  north 
side  of  Thirtefflxth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  these  soldiers  were  in  Thirteenth  street  at  the  mouth 
of  the  alley,  at  the  time  they  were  doing  the  shooting  into  the  Miller 
Hotel,  could  you  see  how  they  were  dressed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were 
dressed  in  brown  uniforms  and  a  broad-brimmed  soft  hat,  such  as  the 
soldiers  wear. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Odin,  at  the  time  they  were  in  Thirteenth  street  there, 
could  you  distinguish  the  kind  of  dress  that  they  had  on  at  any  time 
other  than  when  they  were  firing? — ^A.  I  could  when  they  were  in 
Thirteenth  street,  but  I  could  not  when  they  got  into  the  alley. 

Q.  Then  when  they  were  in  the  alley,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south  of  Thirteenth  street,  you  could  not  distinguish  the  way  in  which 
they  were  dressed,  except  by  the  flashes  of  their  guns? — ^A.  We  could 
tell  them  when  they  were  at  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel  when  they 
were  not  firing. 

Q.  But  when  they  were  across  the  street,  to  the  north  of  Thirteenth 
street,  you  could  not  tell  them  except  for  the  fiashas  of  their  guns,  or 
how  they  were  dressed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  light,  if  any,  that 
seemed  to  be  upon  these  men  during  the  firing  that  mght  in  Thir- 
teenth street,  out  of  the  alley  ? — A.  The  lights  from  the  street  lamps 
from  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets  gave  us  plenty  of  light  to 
distinguish  them  plainly,  and  their  dress,  and  to  teU  distinctly  that 
they  were  negroes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  at  the  time,  Mr.  Odin,  in  seeing  the 
faces  of  these  men? — A.  No,  sir;  for  they  were  at  times  looking  up 
directly  towards  the  window. 

Q.  And  you  state  positively  that  they  were  negroes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  soldiers  such  as 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Brown  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Odin,  will  you  state  as  to  the  character  of  the  voices 
of  these  men  who  spoke  during  the  shooting? — A.  They  spoke  in  the 
manner  and  vernacular  of  the  negroes.  Ir  I  had  not  seen  them  by 
the  flashes  from  their  guns  I  would  have  known  by  their  voices  that 
they  were  negroes  by  the  manner  of  their  speech  and  accent. 

Q.  Now,  you  state  that  you  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  windows  fac- 
ing on  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  MiUer  Hotel,  on  the  second  floor, 
when  you  first  heard  shots  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  were  those  first  shots  that  you  heard? — ^A. 
Down  the  alley,  towards  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  And  from  the  time  you  heard  those  first  shots  until  the  time  you 
heard  the  last  shots  to  the  north  of  Thirteenth  street,  in  the  alley, 
about  how  many  minutes  elapsed? — A.  About  twelve  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you,  Mr.  Odin,  see  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Dominguez,  on 
that  night? — A-  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  a  horse  going  by  on  Thirteenth  street  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  heard  firing  or  saw  them  firing 
in  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  About  a  half  minute. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  on  Thirteenth  street  during  the  time  of 
this  firing  other  than  these  colored  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tillman  has  stated  that  he  passed  along  Thirteenth  street, 
going  toward  Washington  street  from  Elizabeth,  a  short  time  before 
the  tiring  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Miller  Hotel.  Did  you  see 
or  hear  him  ? — A.  I  heard  some  one  person  pass  up  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  firing  had  approached  the  alley  towards  the 
Miller  Hotel?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Odin,  whether  you  know  where  Mr.  Starck's 
house  is  located  that  was  fired  into  that  night  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  this  plat  (Exhibit  A)  and  point  out  to  you  the 
location  of  Mr.  Starck's  house  (which  is  No.  6  on  this  plat)  on  Wash- 
ington street  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  heard  any  firing  in  that  direction  on  that  night? — A.  I 
did  not 

Q.  After  these  men  passed  across  Thirteenth  street,  going  north  in 
the  alley,  you  heard  some  firing  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
gone,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots? — A.  Five. 

Q.  Where  were  joxx  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  was  standing  at  my  win- 
dow facing  on  Thirteenth  street 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  your  windows  during  all  this  time,  or  did  you 
at  times  go  back  into  the  room  with  your  wife  and  children  and  then 
return  to  the  window  again  ? — A.  I  only  left  the  window  once  during 
the  time  the  shooting  was  going  on,  and  that  was  during  the  time  they 
were  shooting  north  of  us  up  the  alley  and  while  the  soldiers  were  out 
of  my  sight. 

Q.  When  your  little  boy  fell  back  into  the  room,  what  did  you  do 
then  ? — A.  My  wife  said,  "  They  have  shot  Lee,"  and  I  said,  "  I  reckon 
not;  see  if  there  is  any  blood  on  him;"  and  he  said,  "  Mamma,  I  am 
not  shot,  but  they  came  pretty  near  me."  I  was  standing  at  the  north 
window  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  were  your  other  children  during  this  time,  Mr.  Odin  ? — 
A.  They  were  in  Md,  except  our  little  girl,  who  was  standing  by  our 
Bide. 

Q.  Was  she  with  you  while  the  firing  was  going  on  in  the  alley  at 
the  rear  of  the  hotel? — A.  Yes;  standing  behind  us. 

Q.  How  old  is  she  ? — ^A.  Three  years  old. 

Q.  Your  other  children  were  in  bed,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  asleep  or  not? — A.  They  were 
all  awake',  except  the  older  one. 

Q.  How  old  IS  he? — A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  He  did  not  awaken  during  all  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Odin,  as  you  sat  at  the  window  on  the  night  of  the  1.3th  of 
August,  about  12  o'clock,  and  heard  the  shooting  down  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Brown  and  farther  down  the  alley  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
did  you  anticipate  at  that  time  that  there  was  any  trouble  or  that  the 
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soldiers  were  shooting  into  the  houses  in  the  city  of  Brownsville? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  soldiers  reached  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel  did  you 
anticipate  that  there  was  any  trouble  of  any  kind? — A,  No,  sir;  not 
until  they  shot  at  the  policeman. 

Q.  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  you  appreciated  the  fact  that  there 
was  serious  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  the  shot  was  fired  into  your  room 
facingon  the  alley ? — A.  Immediately  after  that. 

Q.  From  the  time  when  you  heard  the  first  shots  until  you  heard 
the  last  ones  that  night  was  there  anyone  in  your  room  other  than  the 
members  of  your  family  ? — A.  Yes ;  Mr.  Davis,  the  hotel  clerk. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  come  into  your  room  during  that  shoot- 
ing?— A.  He  came  into  our  room  during  the  time  that  the  soldiers 
were  up  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one  in  your  room  during  the  shooting? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  during  the  time  that  the  soldiers  disappeared  up  the  alley 
going  north  nobody  had  been  in  your  room  except  the  members  of 
your  family? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  whole  shooting  did  you  or  Mrs.  Odin  or  any  of 
your  children  leave  your  room? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  light  was  there  in  your  room  that  night  when  the  shooting 
commenced? — A.  A  small  oil  lamp,  turned  partly  down. 

Q.  Was  the  light  turned  down  before  any  shooting  commenced  at 
all?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  the  shooting  was  the  light  interfered 
with  in  any  way  by  either  you  or  your  wife? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  left  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  shooting  began  ? — 
A.  When  they  left  the  alley  going  north  my  wife  blew  out  the  light. 

Q.  Mr.  Odm,  from  the  time  that  the  men  appeared  there  at  the  rear 
of  the  alley  until  they  disappeared  in  the  alley  across  the  street,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  shooting,  both  into  your  room  and  at  the 
officer  going  down  the  street,  and  the  diflferent  volleys  that  j'ou  have 
spoken  about,  about  how  long  a  period  of  time  elapsed,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  About  one  and  one-half  minutes,  more  or  less,  I  should 
judge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  from  the  direction  of  that  shot  which  entered 
your  room,  where  it  must  have  been  fired  from  ? — A.  From  about  the 
center  of  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  room  on  the  third  floor  immediately  over 
your  room  that  next  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  what  became  of  that  shot  that  went  into 
the  ceiling  of  your  room  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  occurred,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, was  it  before  you  and  your  wife  and  family  left  Brownsville  ? — 
A.  We  left  on  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  August. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? — A.  To  Corpus  Christi  and  San 
Antonio. 

Q.  Have  you  been  back  to  Brownsville  since  that  time? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  more  particularly  the  condition  of  the  window 
sash,  the  window  out  of  which  you  were  looking  at  the  time  the  shot 
was  fired  on  that  night  apparently  at  you  and  your  wife? — ^A.  The 
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lower  sash  of  the  window  was  raised  to  the  height  of  our  heads,  and 
we  were  looking  out  with  the  top  of  our  heads  underneath  the  sash, 
and  there  was  a  wire  screen  in  the  lower  half  of  the  window.  I  was 
at  the  left  side  of  the  window,  Mrs.  Odin  next  to  me  on  the  right 
with  her  head  close  to  mine,  and  our  little  boy  at  her  side,  with  his 
face  against  the  window  screen.  The  ball  entered  the  screen,  then 
went  through  the  sash,  passed  through  it  diagonally,  and  then  went 
into  the  ceiling  at  about  4  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  room.  Just  before 
this  shot  was  Bred  the  little  boy  raised  up  and  said,  "  Mamma,  what 
IS  going  on  ?"  I  said, "  They  are  shooting  the  mad  dog,"  and  then  the 
sliot  was  fired  into  our  window. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  was  fired  into  your  window,  will  you  state  more 
particularly  what  you  saw  and  heard  in  the  alley? — A.  Immediately 
Before  this  shot  was  fired  in  our  window,  the  other  soldiers  fired 
a  volley  apparently  down  Thirteenth  street  to  the  left,  and  almost 
instantly  tne  man  who  fired  at  us  raised  his  gun  and  shot  into  our 
window  and  the  flash  from  the  other  soldiers'  guns  revealed  his  face 
plainly,  looking  up  and  shooting  at  us,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  We  got 
another  white  bastard." 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Odin,  I  will  ask  you  about  the  distance  from  vour 
window  to  the  man  who  fired  the  snot  at  you  ? — A.  I  should  say  from 
the  end  of  his  gim  to  our  faces  it  was  about  12  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  happened  there  that  night,  con- 
cerning which  I  have  not  interrogated  you,  and  about  which  you  care 
to  make  a  further  statement  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  before  the  grand  jury  or  the  citizens'  committee 
that  investigated  this  affair? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  written  or  sworn  statement  to  anyone  other 
than  the  statement  you  make  here  to-day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Odin,  you  have  testified  as  to  what  you  saw  and  heard 
there  that  night;  I  will  ask  yqji  whether  there  has  ever  been  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  those  men  were  negro  soldiers? — 
A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  You  stated  in  the  former  part  of  your  testimony  that  there  were 
12  negro  soldiers  in  the  rear  of  the  Miller  Hotel,  and  that  you  saw 
them  and  counted  them ;  will  you  explain  how  you  happened  to  count 
them  there  that  night? — A.  Because  the  first  six  came  up  three 
abreast  in  two  columns,  with  another  negro  at  their  side,  making 
seven.  They  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  then  one  by  him- 
self followed  behmd  on  the  run  as  the  other  ones  ahead,  and  directl}' 
four  more  came  up  two  abreast  on  double-quick  or  on  the  run;  that 
made  twelve. 

Q.  So,  Mr.  Odin,  from  the  arrangement  in  which  these  men  came 
up -the  alley  you  were  at  once  enabled  to  make  a  calculation  as  to  how 
many  men  there  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  all  huddled  together  in  a  bunch  or  crowd? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  when  the  men  came  back  after  the 
firing  had  ceased  up  in  the  rear  of  Tillman's  saloon  that  there  were  12 
of  them,  and  that  you  saw  them  out  of  your  window  which  opens  out 
onto  Thirteenth  street.  I  will  ask  you  how  you  made  that  estimate 
as  to  the  number? — A.  Because  they  came  three  abreast  in  three  col- 
umns and  two  abreast  following  behind,  and  one  nearly  at  the  front 
at  the  side.    The  three  in  front  stopped  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  alley  or  in  the  street,  by  an  order  to  halt.  The  next 
three  were  close  behind  them,  also  the  next  three,  and  also  the  remain- 
ing two,  and  the  single  one  was  nearly  at  the  front  of  the  first  row  of 
three.  Then  the  second  row  filed  up  in  line  with  the  first,  and  the 
remaining  six  separated  about  10  feet  from  them  to  the  west,  and  they 
stopped  in  the  same  order,  and  they  came  down  the  alley.  Then  some 
order  was  given  (I  could  not  hear  that  distinctly),  and  they  formed  a 
line  of  six  about  10  feet  apart,  and  remained  about  six  or  eight  sec- 
onds, apparently  looking  up  and  down  Thirteenth  street.  Then  they 
formed  m  columns  of  three  again,  and  an  order  of  march  was  given, 
and  they  passed  towards  the  rort,  across  the  street  and  down  the  alley 
on  the  opposite  side  from  our  window,  and  disappeared. 

Q.  How  were  they  marching — running  or  walking? — ^A.  They  were 
on  the  double-quick;  they  started  on  tne  double-quick.  But  about 
the  time  they  entered  the  alley  they  were  running  very  fast. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  or  not  at  that  tmie  they  broke  their 
formation  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  could  see  them  as  they  passed  along ;  they 
were  in  file  as  thej^  passed  out  of  sight. 

Q.  But  at  that  time  you  state  that  they  were  running? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  heard  them  runing  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  enter  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  MiUer 
Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  over  from  the  Thirteenth  street  window 
to  the  rear  alley  window  and  saw  them  as  they  passed  out  of  sight. 

Q.  And  how  far  down  the  alley  were  they,  about,  when  you  lost 
sight  of  them  ? — A.  About  15  or  20  feet  down  the  alley  from  my  win- 
dow, I  should  judge. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  last  you  saw  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Odin,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  saw  anj  empty  shells  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Brownsville  the  next  mommg  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  under  what  circumstances. — A.  I  went  into  the  alley  about 
5  o'clock  the  next  morning  and  piclted  up  a  handful  of  empty  shells. 
I  found  these  shells  all  the  way  from  the  middle  of  Thirteenth  street 
and  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  down  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the 
hotel  and  some  of  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  alley  north  of  the  hotel, 
and  soon  after  this  I  met  a  policeman  who  had  several  shells  in  his 
hands  and  I  gave  him  part  of  those  I  had,  and  presently  (I  don't 
know  how  long)  the  mayor  and  several  other  citizens  assembled,  who 
also  picked  up  a  number  of  shells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  shells  that  you  picked  up? — A.  I 
gave  them  to  the  policeman  and  to  the  mayor.  I  brought  5  home 
with  me  and  I  gave  them  to  different  people.  I  don't  remember  to 
whom  I  gave  them.    I  gave  them  all  away. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  these  empty  shells  and  ball  cartridges  which 
were  given  into  my  possession  by  the  mayor  and  sheriff  of  Cameron 
County,  and  ask  you  whether  the  ones  which  you  picked  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  August  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Miller  Hotel  were  similar  to  those? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  at  the  time  that  your  wife  made  this  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  clerk  here  at  San  Antonio  a  few  weeks 
ago? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  Nevada,  Mo. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  with  reference  to  which  j'ou  care 
to  make  a  statement? — A.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  reason  I 
was  so  certain  about  the  shooting  and  the  identity  of  the  persons  who 
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did  it,  and  about  the  nunibor  of  shots  fired,  is  because  I  have  all  iny 
life  been  in  a  country  where  there  has  been  a  great  many  town  ''  shoot- 
ups"  (that  is  what  they  call  them),  and  been  accustomed  to  hearing 
shooting  in  the  frontier  towns,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  been  in 
towns  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shooting  done,  that  it  became 
almost  a  habit  that  I  kept  pretty  correct  account  of  what  happened. 
I  was  not  alarmed  or  scared.  In  fact.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
anything  serious  happening  until  we  heard  the  policeman's  horse  fall 
and  immediately  saw  the  negro  raise  his  gun  to  snoot  into  our  window. 
Then  for  the  first  time  I  realized  it  was  a  town  "  shoot-up." 

Hale  Odin. 

This  State  or  Texas,  County  of  Bexar,  8s: 

Hale  Odin,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  testimony  by  him  subscribed,  and  that  the  same  is 
true  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein  stated 
upon  information  and  belief,  ana  that  as  to  those  matters  he  believes 
them  to  be  true. 

Hale  Odin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1907. 
[seal.]  D.  H.  Hart, 

Clerk  United  States  Court,  Western  Dif>trlct  of  Texas. 

By  A.  I.  Campbell, 

Deputy, 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  General  Garlington  testified 
before  the  committee  he  was  asked  in  regard  to  the  length  of  service 
and  record  of  Mingo  Sanders,  and  there  was  some  question  as  to  the 
length  of  service  of  other  soldiers,  and  as  to  whether  other  records 
were  so  clear  as  his.  I  applied  to  the  War  Department  for  informa- 
tion, and  received  the  following  letter : 

War  Depabtment, 
Wathitiffton,  June  8,  1907. 
Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge, 

United  States  Senate. 

Deab  Sib:  In  response  to  you  telephonic  request  of  .Tune  5  to  be  advised  as 
to  wlietlier  there  Is  anything  extraordinary  In  the  length  and  character  of  the 
service  of  Mingo  Sanders,  late  a  nieuiber  of  the  Tweiity-flfth  Infantry,  also  to 
be  furnished  with  a  brief  record  of  a  number  of  men,  if  there  are  any,  who  have 
served  as  long  as  Sanders,  or  longer,  with  equally  good  character,  I  lies  leave  to 
advise  you  as  follows : 

The  official  records  show  that  Mingo  Sanders,  when  discharged  from  Company 
B.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  ti2,  1906,  had  a  total  service  of  twenty-five 
years,  six  mouths,  and  seven  days.  His  character  during  prior  enlistments  la 
re-ordcd  as  excellent  and  very  cood. 

There  are  many  men  now  In  the  Army  who  have  rendered  honorable  service 
for  twenty-six  years  or  more,  but  It  is  believed  that  the  following  statements 
of  service,  compiled  after  a  somewhat  hasty  search  of  the  records,  will  be 
sufficient  for  your  purpose: 

David  Robertson,  sergeant,  first  class.  Hospital  Corps,  has  served  fifty-tlirce 
years  In  the  Hospital  Corps  and  In  General  .Service.  His  character  Is  recorded 
as  excellent 

Frank  M.  Marshall,  sergeant,  first  class,  Hosr)ltal  Corps,  has  served  forty- 
seven  years  In  that  cori>s.     His  character  Is  recorded  as  e.\celleiit. 

Lewis  Schultz.  private.  General  Recruiting  Service,  has  served  tlilrty-six 
years  In  Troop  M,  Third  Cavalir:  Company  H.  Eighth  Infantry,  and  Ocneral 
hecniltlng  Service.    His  character  Is  recorded  as  excellent 
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RIcbnrd  O.  R.  Bergntb,  ordnnnoe  sergeont.  U.  S.  Army,  hns  served  thirty- 
three  years  In  Troops  I  and  B,  IClghth  Cavalry;  Companies  C  and  D,  Second 
Infantry,  and  noncouunlssloued  staff.     His  character  is  recorded  as  excellent 

Joseph  Bonn,  ordnance  sergeant,  U.  S.  Army,  has  served  thirty-two  years  In 
Company  D,  Eighteenth  Infantry ;  Battery  B,  Second  Artillery,  and  noncommis- 
sioned staff.    His  character  Is  recorded  as  excellent. 

William  G.  Hardy,  color  sergeant,  Fourth  Cavalry,  has  served  thirty-one 
years  in  Troop  A  and  band.  Seventh  Cavalry ;  band  and  noncommissioned  staff. 
Fourth  Cavalry.    His  character  Is  recorded  as  excellent. 

Charles  E.  Mossey,  sergeant.  General  Recruiting  Service,  has  served  thirty 
years  in  Battery  I,  Four^th  Artillery ;  Battery  B,  Second  Artillery,  and  Genenil 
Recruiting  Service.    His  character  is  recorded  as  excellent. 

Felix  Muraszko,  commissary  sergeant,  U.  S.  Army,  has  served  thirty  years  In 
Company  E,  Engineers;  Troop  K  and  noncommissioned  staff.  First  Cavalry, 
and  noncommissioned  staff,  U.  S.  Army.    His  character  Is  recorded  as  excellent. 

Albert  E.  Honnen,  first  sergeant.  Seventy-eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery, 
has  served  thirty  years  In  Battery  I,  Fifth  Artillery ;  Battery  G,  Fourth  Artil- 
lery ;  Battery  G,  Second  Artillery ;  Battery  H,  Seventh  Artillery ;  Nlnety-8e%"enth 
Company,  Coast  Artillery,  and  Seventy-eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery.  His 
character  is  recorded  as  excellent 

John  McGuire,  private.  Nineteenth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  has  served 
thirty  years  in  Battery  C,  Fourth  Artillery ;  Thirty-eighth  Company  ;  Coast  Artil- 
lery ;  One  hundred  and  second  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  and  Nineteenth  Com- 
pany, Coast  Artillery.    His  character  Is  recorded  as  excellent. 

Robert  Knox,  private,  Company  D,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  has  served 
thirty  years  in  Company  K,  Fourth  Infantry  ;  Company  G,  Eighteenth  Infantry; 
Company  G,  Third  Infantry;  Company  D,  Seventh  Infantry;  General  Recruit- 
ing Service;  Company  F,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  and  Company  D,  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry.     His  character  is  recorded  as  very  good. 

John  H.  Staab,  sergeant.  Thirty-seventh  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  has 
served  twenty-nine  years  In  Battery  A,  Fourth  Artillery,  and  Thirty-seventh 
Company,  Coast  Artillery.    His  character  is  recorded  as  excellent 

Edwin  A.  Wilcox,  sergeant,  Sixty-seventh  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  has 
served  twenty-nine  years  In  Company  K,  Seventh  Infantry ;  Company  G,  Twenty- 
second  Infantry;  Battery  F,  First  Artillery;  Battery  H,  Fourth  Artillery; 
Thirty-fourth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  and  Sixty-seventh  Company,  Coast 
Artillery.    His  character  Is  recorded  as  excellent 

Patrick  Morlarty,  sergeant.  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Company,  Coast 
Artillery,  has  served  twenty-nine  years  In  Company  E,  Fourth  Infantry;  Ord- 
nance Department;  Battery  B,  Fifth  Artillery,  and  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth  Company,  Coast  Artillery.    His  character  is  recorded  as  excellent 

Edward  Ilogan,  flrst-class  private,  Ordnance  Department,  has  served  twenty- 
nine  years  in  Company  C,  First  Infantry ;  Company  G,  Tenth  Infantry ;  Battery 
P,  First  Artillery,  and  Ordnance  Department  His  character  i»  recorded  as  very 
good. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the 
official  records  show  that  there  are  2,460  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Army.    A  majority  of  these  men  served  more  than  thirty  years,  and  many  of 
them  served  very  much  longer  than  that 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  that  let- 
ter which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  offered,  I  desire  to  ask 
whether  that  letter  states  whether  these  men  were  none  of  them  ever 
reprimanded  or  court-martialed? 

Senator  Lodge.  The  same  statement  is  made  in  the  letter  about  their 
records  as  is  made  about  that  of  Mingo  Sanders. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  question  that  I  asked  General  Garlington 
was  whether  there  was  another  man  with  twenty-six  years'  continuous 
service  who  had  never  been  court-martialed  or  reprimanded. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  asked  that  and  they  have  told  me  that  every  one 
of  these  cases  was  that  way. 
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Senator  Foeaker.  I  did  not  notice  that  they  answered  specifically 
ill  regard  to  that  point.  I  would  like  to  have  the  War  Department 
answer  as  to  the  point  of  my  inquiry,  whether  there  was  any  such 
record  as  that  of  Mingo  Sandfers,  of  such  a  length  of  service  without 
reprimand  or  court-martial.    It  may  be.    I  do  not  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  get  that  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment, of  course. 

Senator  Foeakeb.  Yes. 

TESTIXOirr  OF  ALEZANDEB  J.  LEVIS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  the 
record. — A.  Alexander  J.  Levie. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  organization  do  you  belong  at  this  time? — ^A.  C!Iom- 
pany  A  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  Company  A  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  when  have  you  belonged  to  A  Company  of  the  Eighteenth 
Infantry  ? — A.  Since  the  14th  of  May. 

Q.  Of  this  year  ? — A.  Of  this  year. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  service,  if  in  the  service  at  all,  prior  to 
that  time  ? — A.  I  served  from  February,  1904,  until  the  last  of  July, 
1906,  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.;  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  what  regiments  you  have  served  in.  When  did 
you  first  enlist  in  the  service? — A.  January,  1895. 

Q.  In  January,  1895?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  ? — ^A.  At  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  And  in  what  command  ? — A.  The  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

0.  The  Eighteenth  Infantry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  for  an  enlistment  of  three  years? — ^A.  Three  years; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  out  that  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  with  your  regiment  during  that  time? — 
A.  At  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Q.  And  then  when  that  term  of  enlistment  expired  did  you  reen- 
list;  and  if  so,  in  what  command? — A.  The  same  company. 

Q.  Company  A? — A.  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  And  you  served  another  term  of  three  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  that  term  of  enlistment  expired  what  did  you 
do? — A.  I  reenlisted  in  the  same  company. 

Q.  And  served  again  three  years? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Making  nine  years  in  all  that  you  served  in  A  Company  and 
m  the  Eighteenth' Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sh*. 

Q.  Then  you  reenlisted  m  what  command  ? — A.  Company  L  of  the 
'  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Company  L  of  the  Twenty-sixth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  served  with  it,  as  you  stated  a  while  ago,  while  it  was  at 
Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is,  from  what  time  in  1905?— A.  1904. 

Q.  1904? — A.  Some  time  in  February. 

Q.  Until  it  left  Brownsville,  in  1905?— A.  1906. 

Q.  Yes;  1906.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Brownsville? — ^A.  I 
left  Brownsville  on  the  30th  day  of  July. 

Q.  TheSOthof  July,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  company  leave  there? — ^A.  My  company 
left  thei^  I  think  it  was,  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  Yes;  the  4th  of  July;  and  were  you  or  not  of  the  detachment 
left  behind — we  have  some  testimony  on  that  point — ^when  your  bat- 
talion went  away  from  Brownsville? — A.  I  was  one  of  that  detach- 
ment 

Q.  And  you  remained  with  that  detachment  until  the  30th  of 
July? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  ar- 
rived before  vou  left — the  colored  troops? — A.  They  arrived,  I  think, 
two  days  before  I  left. 

Q.  That  would  be  July  28?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rank  did  you  have  while  you  were  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry  ?-^A.  I  served  two  years  and  six  months  as  a  private ;  the 
remainder  of  the  time  I  served  as  sergeant,  L  Company. 

Q.  Of  L  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  made  first  sergeant  at  what  time? — A.  I  was  made 
first  sergeant  about  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  Of  1906?— A.  1906. 

Q.  And  you  served  in  that  rank,  did  you,  until  you  were  dis- 
charged ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  out  of  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  that  enlist- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  reenlist  in  the  Eighteenth  Infantry? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  my  old  regiment,  and  I  had  a  preference  for  it. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  go  back  to  it? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  rank  have  you  in  the  Eighteen tn? — A.  Private. 

Q.  And  you  reenlisted  in  the  Eighteenth  in  May  last,  a  little  over  a 
month  ago? — A.  The  14th  day  of  Slay. 

Q.  And  that  regiment  is  now  stationed  where? — A.  At  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kans. 

Q.  Is  that  regiment  under  orders  to  go  to  the  Philippines? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  were  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted in  Brownsville  before  you  left  there. — A.  I  knew  a  good 
many  people  there. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  knew  a  policeman  by  the  name  of 
Grenaro  Padron. — A.  I  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Padron. 

Q.  Padron  ? — A.  Padron ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  him,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Distinctly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  him  on  any  occasion  shortly  be- 
fore the  colored  troops  came  there;  and  if  so,  give  the  date  when  it 
was,  if  you  can,  and  the  place  and  the  circumstances. — A.  I  saw 
Padron  on  the  evening  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  troops  there. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  arrived  on  the  28th,  this  would  be  on  the  27th 
of  July? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  27th. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  At  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and 
Twelfth  streets,  I  believe,  in  front  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  others  present. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
quite  a  number. 

Q.  Who,  if  you  can  remember?— A.  Well,  I  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  I  knew  at  the  time  a  great  many  people  who  were 
there,  but  accurately  I  could  not  recollect  very  many  names  that  were 
there. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  present,  if  you  can  tell? — ^A.  I 
should  say  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  people. 

Q.  About  twenty -five  or  thirty  people  ? — A.  At  least 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? — ^A.  In  the  evening,  sir  j 
it  was  just  about  sundown. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  there  at  that  time? — A.  I  had 
walked  out  of  the  garrison  that  evening  down  into  the  town. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  troops  expected  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  They  were 
expected  that  evening. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  any  conversation  at  the  time 
and  place  mentioned  in  regard  to  their  coming ;  and  if  so,  by  whom 
was  that  conversation,  and  what  was  said. — A.  The  people  had  con- 
gregated on  the  street  that  evening,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ored troops,  and  I  had  heard  the  remarks,  and  I  halted  at  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  Elizabeth  streets.  They  were  very  much  worried, 
apparently,  at  the  sending  of  the  colored  troops  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  remarks  were  of  a  friendly  character 
in  respect  to  their  coming,  or  of  a  hostile  character. — A.  I  should 
say  hostile. 

Q.  Well,  proceed. — A.  They  contended  that  the  War  Department 
knew  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Brownsville,  that  they  would  not 
stand  for  the  colored  troops,  and  that  they  were  going  to  get  rid  of 
them.  An  old  gentleman  who  was  there  made  the  remark  that  the 
first  crooked  move  they  would  make  they  would  annihilate  the  whole 
shooting  match.  Some  one  amongst  the  crowd  made  the  remark  that 
it  might  be  a  hard  proposition  to  do  up  the  battalion  of  the  soldiers. 
He  continued,  saying  that  if  there  wasn't  enough  people  in  Browns- 
ville they  would  call  in  the  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country, 
Another  gentleman  who  was  there,  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  after- 
wards found  out  who  he  was,  said  that  if  they  wanted  any  assistance 
just  to  let  them  know  and  they  would  come  down  any  time. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  what  his  name  was? — A.  I  inquired  of  a  man 
I  knew,  of  Brownsville,  and  was  told  that  his  name  was  McLean,  and 
that  he  was  a  school-teacher  at  or  near  Santa  Maria. 

Q.  That  he  was  a  school-teacher  at  or  near  Santa  Maria? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  did  you  or  not  see  the 
policeman  Padron? — ^A.  This  old  gentleman  then  went  on  to  tell 
about  how  many  times  the  colored  troops  had  been  in  Brownsville, 
and  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  two  policemen  came  up, 
Dominguez  and  Padron. 

Q.  Dominguez.  Was  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  force? — 
A.  That  was  the  lieutenant  of  police. 

Q.  You  knew  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  well? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  what  occurred  after  they  came  up? — A.  When  the  old 
gentleman  got  through,  some  one  said :  "  Now,  you  policemen  have 
got  to  keep  your  backbones  about  you ;  we  are  going  to  stand  by  you, 
and  we  don't  want  you  to  give  those  niggers  an  inch.  Padron  pulled 
a  dirk  out  of  his  sleeve— he  was  standing  very  close  to  me — and  ex- 
hibited it  and  said  that  he  had  that  for  cutting  purposes. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  with  that;  whether  it  was  exhibited  to  the 
crowd  generally. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  passed  amongst  the  crowd. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  It  was  passed  amongst  the  crowd,  and 
they  all  looked  at  it. 

Q.  Please  describe  that  dirk. — A.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  what  we 
call,  what  the  Filipinos  call,  a  stiletto,  with  a  brown  handle  to  it,  and 
a  blade  fully  6  inches  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  oy  a  hilt  ? — A.  The  crosspiece  at  the  end  of 
the  blade. 

Q.  A  crosspiece  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  a  handle  with  a  crosspiece  that  would  protect  the  hand  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  a  straight  blade? — A.  A  straight  blade,  only  it  was 
sort  of  octagon  shape. 

Q.  Sfeite  whether  or  not  that  was  exhibited  there  in  the  presence  of 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  Dominguez. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  persons  in  the  crowd  generally? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
persons  in  the  crowd.    It  was  passed  amongst  the  crowd. 

Q.  They  took  it  and  handed  it  about,  and  you  saw  it  returned 
finally  to  Padron  ? — A.  I  can  not  remember  it  being  returned  to  him. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  he  had  it,  and  took  it  from  where? — A.  He 
had  it  in  his  sleeve — -pulled  it  from  his  sleeve. 

Q.  And  said  that  he  had  that  for — what  was  the  remark? — A.  He 
made  a  remark,  a  foul  epithet  to  it.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  he 
had  it  for  cutting  purposes. 

Q.  Cutting  purposes.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  knife  I  now 
hand  you  and  state  whether  or  not  that  was  the  knife  that  he  had  and 
exhibited  [showing  knife  to  witness]. — A.  It  was  not  a  knife  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  not  this  knife  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  knife  at  all  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  knife  before? — ^A.  (After  examination 
of  knife.)     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  while  you  are  on  the  stand  I  will  ask  you  about 
another  matter.  You  had  experience  in  cleaning  guns,  of  course? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  i^Tiile  you  were  in  the  Army  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  clean  guns  all  these  years  that  you  were  in  the 
service? — A.  Had  to  clean  my  own  gun;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  the  Krag  rifle  and  the  Springfield  rifle  during  that 
time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  both? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  has  been  in  the  cleaning  of 
these  high-power  guns  after  they  have  been  fired ;  how  long  it  takes  to 
dean  one  of  them  so  as  to  remove  all  stains  of  powder  and  make  it 
pass  inspection,  particularly  a  rigid  inspection  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  I  consider.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  clean  a  gun.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  clean  one  in  at  least  less  than  half  an  hour. 
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Q.  Is  that,  according  to  your  observation,  the  experience  of  other 
enlisted  men  in  the  commands  where  you  have  served  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sii'. 

Q.  It  takes  all  of  them  about  that  time  ? — A.  I  think  so,  and  longer. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  one  of  these  guns,  after  it  had  been  fired,  in  the 
dark  so  as  to  make  it  pass  inspection? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

Q-  AVhat  has  been  your  experience  in  the  use  of  the  thong  brush 
that  is  supplied  with  the  gun,  found  in  the  butt  of  it,  for  cleaning 
it  ? — A.  It  is  not  generally  used ;  it  is  not  used  at  all,  in  fact. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  used  ? — A.  There  are  no  results  from  it.  In  the 
first  place,  after  firing  the  gun  you  would  not  dare  to  put  any  kind  of 
rag  on  the  end  of  that  thong  brush.  It  would  break  and  stop  the 
gun. 

Q.  It  would  break? — A.  It  would  break,  yes;  you  could  not  pull 
it  through  your  gun. 

Q.  Would  it  clean  the  gun  if  it  did  go  through  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  have  to  clean  the  gun  in  order  to  get  it  thoroughly 
cleaned  ? — A.  Well,  the  majority  of  the  men  use  this  solution  of  sal- 
soda  and  water,  and  rags. 

Q.  \Miat  is  your  experience  in  the  cleaning  of  guns,  as  to  setting 
them  aside  and  looking  at  them  later  and  finding  what  the  condition 
may  be? — A.  I  find  that  no  matter  how  careful  you  are — that  is  my 
experience,  at  least — after  cleaning  a  gun,  you  may  think  you  h?.ve  it 
thoroughly  clean,  and  in  several  hours  afterwards,  if  you  look  at  it,  it 
looks  very  foul,  and  it  will  continue  so  for  several  days. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  to  reclean  it  and  retouch  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  keep  it  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  In  your  opinion,  could  a  gun  be  thoroughly  cleaned — ^just  the 

bari-el  of  it — in  two  or  three  minutes  of  titne,  either  by  a  rod  and 

rags,  or  by  the  thong  brush  with  rags,  or  in  any  other  way  that  you 

know  of? — A.  From  my  personal  experience,  I  do  not  thirJc  it  could. 

Q.  At  least,  that  is  your  experience? — ^A.  That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  experience  of  the  men  with  whom  you  have 
served  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  men  cleaning  their  guns,  after  they  had 
been  fired,  in  anything  like  as  short  a  time  as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
so  that  they  would  pass  inspection? — ^A.  If  a  man  had  all  the 
facilities,  he  might  be  able  to  do  it. 

Q.  He  might  De  able  to  do  it  in  fifteen  minutes? 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  going  to  put  the  ten  in. 

A.  He  might  do  it  if  it  was  to  pass  immediate  inspection. 

Q.  Immediate  inspection  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  probably 
half  an  hour ;  but  not  any  longer,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  That  is,  it  might  pass  inspection  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
afterwards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  perhaps  two  or  three  hours  afterwards? — ^A.  Well,  it 
would  begin  to  snow,  and  creep  up  again. 

Q.  It  would  begin  to  show  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  anylJody  has  ever  had  a  contrary  experience,  you  never 
heard  of  it  f^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  anybody  cleaning  these  guns  in  any  shorter 
time  than  your  experience  has  shown  you  was  necessary  to  clean 
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them  ? — A.  To  thorouffhly  clean  a  gun,  I  certainly  could  not  do  it  m 
less;  time  than  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Have  you  any  relation  whatever  to  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Or  to  these  colored  troops  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Or  have  you  any  interest  in  them  ? — ^A.  None  in  the  least. 

Q.  While  you  were  sergeant  of  the  guard,  was  it  or  not  your  duty 
to  inspect  the  guns,  to  inspect  the  guards,  for  instance ! — ^A.  I  have 
never  oeen  sergeant  of  the  guard,  sir.  I  have  always  inspected  the 
company  guard  that  mounted. 

Q.  You  have  always  inspected  the  detail  from  your  company  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  my  company. 

Q.  Was  it  your  duty  as  inspector  of  the  company  guard  to  inspect 
their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  had  experience  not  only  in  cleaning  guna, 
but  also  in  inspecting  guns,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  now  the  two  guns  that  were 
left  here  the  other  day  by  General  Crozier,  so  that  I  may  let  the  Ser- 
geant look  at  them. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  inspect  any  guns  about  two  hours  after  they  had 
been  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  my  own. 
Q.  Any  but  your  own  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this  controversy,  Sergeant, 
have  you  ? — A.  None  in  the  least,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  two  guns  now  shown  you.  First 
tell  me  what  kind  of  guns  they  were. — A.  (Examining  one  gun.)  This 
is  the  latest  model  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  That  is  the  gun  you  now  carry? — ^A.  That  is  the  gun  we  now 
carry ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  kind  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  had  at  Fort 
Brown  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Before  they  left  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  about  this  gun? — A.  This  h^s  the  1905 
sight. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  sight? — A.  And  this  is  equipped  for 
the  knife  bayonet. 

Q.  For  the  knife  bayonet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  guns  different  in  that  respect  ? — ^A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  But  so  tar  as  the  barrel  and  the  chamber  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
same  gun  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  identical. 

Q.  The  only  difference  between  the  later  issue  and  the  former  issue 
was  the  difference  as  to  the  sight A.  And  the  bayonet. 

Q.  And  the  bayonet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly  look  at  these  guns  and  tell  us  whether  they 
are  clean  or  not?  Look  at  both  of  them;  see  if  you  can  get  the  liriit 
through  them. — A.  (Removing  breech  bolt  from  one  gnn  and  sight- 
ing through  barrel).  This  rifle  would  not  pass  inspection  under  any 
oflicer  in  the  service. 

Q.  That  rifle  would  not  pass  inspection  under  any  oflicer  in  the 
service.  Lay  that  gun  aside  and  take  tlie  other  one. — A.  (After  ex- 
amining second  gun.)  This  one  is  equally  as  bad. 
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Q.  That  is  equally  as  bad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  ,pass  inspection  under  any  officer  under  whom  you 
have  ever  served  ? — A.  This  one  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  looking  simply  at  the  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  rifle  that  the  witness  was  first  shown  is 
No,  245484.    The  rifle  last  shown  to  the  witness  is  No.  198263. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Would  you  allow  a  man  of  your  company  to  go  on  guard  with 
a  gun  in  that  condition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man  if  he  should  present  himself  for 
duty  with  the  guard  with  a  gun  in  that  condition  ? — ^A.  It  would  be 
my  duty  to  put  on  the  supernumerary  of  the  guard. 

Q.  To  do  what? — A.  To  put  on  the  man  detailed  for  supemu- 
merarv  and  send  this  man  back  to  the  quarters. 

Q.  tVould  you  report  him? — A.  I  would  report  him  to  the  com- 
pany commander. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  those  gims  before? — A.  Those  guns  [indi- 
cating ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  both  alike — that  is,  the  guns  are  of  the  same  manu- 
facture and  each  is  in  a  foul  condition? — A.  Each  of  them  is  in  a 
foul  condition. 

Q.  They  are  equally  foul  ? — A.  Pretty  near  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "pretty  near?" — A.  Well,  I  would  say 
that  one  is  equally  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Q.  Equally  as  bad  as  the  other.  They  show  no  signs  of  having 
been  cleaned,  either  of  them? — A.  They  may  have  been  partially 
cleaned,  but  the  powder  has  crept  up  on  them  since  they  have  been 
fired.    They  occur  to  me  as  guns  that  have  been  fired. 

Q.  Both  of  them  show  evidence  of  having  been  partially  cleaned  ? — 
A.  They  might  be. 

Q.  You  see  no  difference  in  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  powder  may  have  crept  up  on  them  ? — A.  Powder 
has  crept  up  in  them,  if  there  was  an  effort  made  to  clean  them. 

Q.  And  you  say  after  a  gim  has  been  cleaned  so  that  it  will  appear 
all  right  within  a  few  hours  after  it  is  cleaned,  this  may  appear  in  the 
gun? — A.  It  will  appear;  yes,  sir;  that  is  my  experience. 

Q.  That  is  usually  after  eight  or  ten  hours,  is  it  not? — A.  Less 
time. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  Two  or  three  hours;  you  can  see  the  evidence 
verv  plainly. 

0-  vVhen  they  appear  perfectly  clean  before  that  time,  these  stains 
will  appear  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  clean  both  of  them? — 
A.  There  may  have  been ;  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Is  one  of  them  fouler  than  the  other  or  are  both  about  the 
same? — A.  I  think  both  about  the  same. 
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Q.  You  could  not  distinguish  which  of  the  two  is  the  cleaner? — 
A.  Just  looking  at  them,  I  thought  the  first  gun  I  looked  at  was  a 
little  fouler  than  the  last  one. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  The  first  was  a  little  more  foul  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Which  is  the  first  gun  you  looked  at? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you, 
sir. 

Q.  Look  at  them. — A.  You  mean  examine  them? 

Q.  Look  at  them,  yes;  and  see  if  there  is  any  difference. 

(The  witness  here  removed  the  bolts  from  both  guns  and  looked 
through  the  barrels.) 

A.  This  gun  here  is,  I  would  say,  the  fouler  of  the  two. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  is  the  number  of  that  gun  ? 
Senator  Foraker.  Look  at  the  number  and  see  what  it  is. 
The  Witness.  245484. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  And  what  is  the  number  of  the  other? — A.  198263. 
The  Chairman.  Did  he  call  the  latter  the  cleaner  of  the  two? 
Senator  Foraker.  He  aaid  the  first  one  was  th«  fouler  of  the  two 
and  the  last  one  was  more  clean  than  the  other. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  A  gun  that  was  cleaned  twenty-four  hours  ago  so  that  it  wouM 
pass  inspection  now  would  show  signs  of  the  powder  creeping  up 
on  it? — A.  That  is  my  experience;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Although  it  would  pass  inspection  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  soldier  would  think  that  he  had  his  gun  clean  ? — A.  A. 
man  that  has  any  experience  of  course  knows  that  he  has  not  got 
it  clean.  It  takes  several  days  so  that  it  will  remain  in  that  con- 
dition. 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  that? — A.  It  takes  several  days  to  get  a  gun  so  that 
it  will  remain  clean. 

Q.  To  get  all  of  the  powder  out  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  to  clean  it  and  reclean  it  and  keep  cleaning 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  several  days. 

Q.  But,  as  I  say,  the  gun  that  has  passed  inspection,  that  appears 
bright  and  clean,  after  standing  some  hours  powder  creeps  up  on  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  However  clean  the  soldier  has  apparently  gotten  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  That  is  true?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  inspection,  a  gun  passing  inspection, 
you  mean  to  pass  it  as  a  gun,  as  an  entire  gun — that  is,  all  of  it,  tlie 
barrel  and  the  bolt  and  the  magazine  and  everything  about  it — the 
barrel  outside  and  inside? — A.  1  es,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  it  would  take  but  a  very  short  time,  would  it,  Mr.  I^evie, 
simply  to  clean  the  inside  of  the  barrel  itself  so  as  to  remove  the  pow- 
der stains,  where  you  take  it  very  sliortly  after  it  is  fired? — A.  Well, 
that  is  practically  the  only  part  that  you  have  to  clean. 
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Q.  You  do  not  have  to  clean  the  magazine  ?  No  powder  goes  back 
in  the  magazine  ? — A.  Some  burnt  powder  goes  back  in  the  magazine. 

Q.  How  can  any  burnt  powder  get  back  in  the  magazine? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  able  to 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  rare  thing,  and  is  it  not  only  in  a  case  where 
the  primer  of  the  cartridge  is  defective,  and  the  striker  pierces 
through,  and  that  lets  the  gas  of  the  powder  back  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not? — ^A.  I  am  speaking  now  from  experience,  mind 
you.  I  find  that  on  shooting  these  rifles  you  might  not  notice  after 
firing,  say  15  or  20  shots,  but  you  will  find  that  evidence  of  the  pow- 
der, it  seems,  gets  in  the  magazine.  It  is  sort  of  waxy  here  [indi- 
cating] and  it  will  make  your  gun  run  hard. 

Q.  After  how  many  shots? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  had  ex- 
perience to  say  how  many  shots. 

Q.  Fifty  or  a  hundred? — A.  Oh,  less. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  t  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  many  shots  I 
have  fired  a  gun  without  noticing  any  evidence  of  this,  but  on  a  day's 
shooting,  say  firing  60  rounds,  you  will  find  considerable  evidence. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  have  to  insert  the  ramrod — that  is,  the 
cleaning  rod,  as  we  call  it — with  sal  soda,  to  remove  the  powder  after 
it  has  been  fired  five  or  six  times,  and  do  it  shortly  after  it  has  been 
fii-ed,  within  an  hour  or  five  hours  afterwards? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  give  you  any  accurate  idea  how  many  times  you  would 
have  to  pump  it  up  and  down.  The  way  I  usually  clean  a  gun,  I 
clean  it  from  the  breech  end  with  the  rod.  The  way  the  soldiers 
usually  do,  and  particularly  myself,  is  to  get  about  2  inches  of  water 
in  a  bucket,  with  the  solution  of  sal  soda,  so  that  the  water  will  not 
get  up  on  the  iron  here  [indicating],  because  it  will  stain  the  iron 
wherever  it  gets  on  the  iron;  so  that  it  will  not  get  up  but  2  or  3 
inches  and  get  up  on  the  barrel,  and  so  as  to  get  the  suction. 

Q.  So  as  to  get  the  suction  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
so  as  to  get  the  suction. 

Q.  Then,  how  many  times  do  you  have  to  work  that  up  and 
down  ? — A.  Probably  fifty  or  a  hundred  times. 

Q.  Probably  fifty  or  a  hundred  times? — A.  I  should  think  so; 
probably  five  minutes — that  is,  that  would  be  the  first  thing  we 
would  do. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  next  thing  you  would  do? — A.  Then 
thoroughly  dry  it  out  with  rags. 

Q.  How  long  will  that  take? — A.  It  will  take  equally  as  long. 

Q.  Equally  as  long? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  gun  is  clean? — A.  No,  sir;  then  we  go  at  it  with  the 
same  solution  of  sal  soda  again. 

Q-  You  go  at  it  with  the  same  solution  again? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
raise  up  more  of  that. 

Q.  And  then  you  dry  the  gun  again  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  through  then  ?— -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  give  it  the  third  dose  of  sal  soda? — A.  If  it  didn't 
look  right,  I  would  give  it  a  third  d'ose. 

Q.  Is  it  clean  then  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  give  it  a  fourth  dose? — A.  If  it  looks  bad  enough,  I 
give  it  the  fourth  dose. 
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Q.  Then  you  go  through  another  ten  minutes.  Then  it  is  clean  ? — 
A.  Then  we  generally  polish  them  out  with  this  metal  polisher. 

Q.  How  lone  does  that  take  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly  how  long. 

Q.  Would  that  take  ten  minutes  more? — ^A.  I  would  think  so; 
fully  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Ten  minutes  more  ? — A  And  to  get  that  out  I  wipe  it  out  clean 
afterwards. 

Q.  So  jthat  you  have  altogether,  now — in  all — ^fifty  minutes.  That 
is  correct,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I  didn't  count. 

Q.  You  have  taken  fifty  minutes  in  getting  it  thoroughly  clean? — 
A.  I  didn't  count  up  how  many  I  went;  but  I  would  say  that  the 
number  of  times  that  you  would  give  it  the  solution  of  sal  soda  would 
all  depend  on  how  it  looked  in  tne  barrel  after  you  got  through. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  might  give  it  the  first  time  the  solution  of  sal 
soda,  and  it  would  appear  clean? — A.  If  it  would  appear  clean,  we 
would  wipe  it  out  and  give  it  the  scrubbing  out  with  the  pomade — 
what  we  call  pomade — which  is  a  metal  polisher. 

Q.  Then  how  long  would  it  take  to  get  that  cleaned  out? — A  It 
could  be  done  in  ten  minutes. 

Q.  It  could  be  done  in  ten  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  pomade. 

Q.  The  pomade  would  take  ten  minutes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sal  soda  how  long? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  sal 
soda 

Q.  Altogether? — A  The  sal  soda  and  the  dry  wipings  would  take 
ten  minutes. 

Q.  That  would  take  fully  ten  minutes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  will 
take  fully  ten  minutes. 

Q.  That  would  ordinarily  get  the  barrel  of  the  gun  clean? — 
A.  Usually. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  case;  that  is  your  observation,  you  say,  as 
well  as  your  experience? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  an  old  gentleman  talking,  you  say.  Who  was  that 
old  gentleman  ? — A.  I  had  seen  him  around  orownsville  a  good  many 
times,  but  never  knew  his  name.  I  asked  a  Mr.  Falgout,  a  car- 
penter that  used  to  work  in  the  post,  who  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  there  at  the  time?— A.  Mr.  Falgout? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  in  the  crowd. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  that  name? — A.  F-a-1-g-o-u-t. 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  does  he  do  in  the  post? — A.  He  sometimes  worked  there 
as  a  carpenter. 

Q.  Was  he  a  citizen  there  in  the  town? — A.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Brownsville. 

Q.  So  that  you  asked  him  what  this  old  man's  name  was? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Well,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  he  told  me  it 
was  McDonough. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  M-c-D-o-n-o-u-g-h? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  it;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  We  have  not  heard  of  him  before. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  you  have.    I  made  an  inquiry  about  him. 

Senator  Wahnkr.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  remember  it   Pardon  me. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  About  how  old  a  man  was  he? — ^A.  I  should  think  about  60  or 
65  years  of  age. 

Q.  With  gray  hair  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whiskers? — A.  He  had  chin  whiskers. 

Q.  A  mustache? — A.  A  mustache  and  chin  whiskers. 

Q.  A  mustache  and  chin  whiskers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  shaved 
down  to  here  [indicating],  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  His  chin  whiskers  were  CTay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  tall  a  man  was  he? — ^A.  I  should  judge  about  as  tall  as 
I  am ;  5  feet  7^  to  5  feet  8  inches. 

Q.  Did  he  exhibit  any  weapons? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  His  first  remark  that  I  heard  him  make 
was  that  the  first  crooked  move  they  made  they  would  annihilate  the 
whole  shooting  match. 

Q.  The  first  crooked  move  they  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  annihilate  the  whole  shooting  match  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  was  said? — A.  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  about  the 
number  of  times  that  the  negro  troops  had  been  there,  and  what  they 
had  done  with  them. 

Q.  That  old  man  did  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  say  the  colored  troops  had  been 
there? — ^A.  He  said  that  that  would  be  the  fourth  time  the  negro 
troops  had  been  there,  when  they  got  there  this  time* 

Q.  You  say  he  told  about  the  other  times  they  had  been  there. 
What  did  he  tell? — A.  He  went  on  to  say  that  General  Sheridan 
brought  the  first  ones  that  ever  were  there,  during  the  war,  and  he 
said  a  good  many  of  those  got  discharged  there  ana  remained  around 
ihere.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  they  are  all  gone.  We  used  to  call  them 
wild-cat  niggers,  and  occasionally  one  of  them  was  found  dead  in 
the  brush,  but  nothing  was  thought  about  it." 

Q.  Nothing  thought  about  it;  yes? — ^A.  Speaking  to  some  of  them 
that  he  knew  there,  he  said,  "  If  you  remember,  old  man  John  White 
killed  the  last  of  them." 

Q.  Killed  the  last  of  them;  yes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  those  that  were  discharged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  kill  any  except  those  discharged  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  let  them  get  discharged  and  tnen  killed  thera? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  so  I  understood. 

Q.  So  that  they  didn't  do  anything  with  the  colored  troops  as 
troops,  but  let  them  get  discharged  and  then  killed  them  ? — ^A.  That 
was  the  first  ones. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  next  ones,  kill  them  after  they  were 
discharged  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  them? — A.  He  spoke  about  a  troop  that 
Captain  Ayres  had  down  there,  and  said  that  they  made  them  walk 
the  chalk  hne.  That  is  about  the  only  remark  he  made  about  them, 
that  they  made  those  niggers  walk  the  chalk  line. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  remark  he  made  ? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
that  is  about  the  remark  he  made,  that  they  made  them  waJk  the 
chalk  line. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  The  conversation  got  general  then  as  to  what 
they  had  done  with  different  niggers  there  that  got  discharged — ^those 
old  ones. 

Q.  But  the  troops  themselves — had  you  heard  of  anything  being 
done  with  the  troops  except  Captain  Ayres's  company  that  they  said 
thCT  had  made  walk  the  cnalk  fine? — A.  Those  first  ones 

Q.  But  that  was  after  they  were  discharged? — A.  No,  sir;  before 
they  were  discharged.  "  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  in  those  days  we  could 
do  just  as  we  liked  with  niggers.  We  could  handle  them."  Those 
were  the  ones  that  Sheridan  Drought  down. 

Q.  I  suppose  General  Sheridan  being  along  they  could  handle 
them  just  as  they  pleased? — A.  I  knew  nothing  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  else  was  said? — A.  There  was  something  said  about 
how  some  o{  the  young  fellows  had  beaten  them,  downtown,  with 
bricks,  and  so  forth ;  just  jokingly. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  This  man  McLean  spoke  of  young 
Egley  beating  one  of  these  men  down  with  a  brick.  He  laid  for  him 
in  an  alley. 

Q.  This  man  McLean  was  what  age  ? — A.  To  look  at  him,  I  should 
say  about  40  years  of  age. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  a  desperado? — A.  No,  sir;  he  seemed  to  be  a 
very  well-dressed  gentleman. 

Q.  A  peaceable-looking,  nice-looking  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  ap- 
peared to  be. 

Q.  What  other  remarks  did  you  hear? — A,  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  remarks  that  particularly  settled  on  my  mind,  sir.  There  was 
considerable  talking;  everybody  was  doing  considerable  talking  dur- 
ing the  intervals. 

Q.  Everybody  where? — A.  In  the  crowd  that  was  standing  there. 

Q.  Anywhere  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  left  and  went  right  home  from 
there. 

Q.  You  heard  no  talk  before  or  afterwards? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
mixed  up  with  the  people  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  You  heard  no  talk  before  or  afterwards 
because  you  did  not  mix  up  with  the  people  of  Brownsville  ? — ^A,  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  conversation  you  heard  ? — ^A.  I  heard  some  con- 
versation from  men  in  Brownsville. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  What  was  that? — A.  I  had  heard  conversation  from  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  who  objected  to  the  negro  troops  coming  there. 
Q.  From  whom? — A.  Mr.  Cross's  clerk. 
Q,  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  he  have  more  than  one  clerk? — A.  We  called  this  his  busi- 
ness clerk.  We  done  considerable  business  there,  the  quartermaster 
did,  and  I  had  occasion  to  go  there  occasionally. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  a  man  about 
5  feet  10.  I  think  he  is  a  Mexican.  I  know  he  didn't  speak  any 
English  except  through  his  interpreter. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  heard  him  speaking  through  an  interpreter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whom  was  he  speaking  to  through  an  interpreter! — ^A.  He  was 
speaking  to  me,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  Who  was  the  interpreter? — ^A.  He  was  a  Mexican,  too. 
Q.  What  was  his  name? — ^A.  I  can't  tell  you  his  name. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  with  him  through  an  interpreter 
about  these  troops? — ^A.  I  was  doing  business  there  for  the  quarter- 
master, purchasing  goods. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  they  were  very  much  aston- 
ished at  the  Government  sending  them  down  there;  that  they  didnt 
want  them  down  there  at  all. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  That  was  about  the  gist  of  his  remarks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  remarks  that  were  made? — ^A.  From 
him? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No^  sir ;  I  can't  recall  any  there. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  hear? — ^A.  I  have  heard  other  people  talk 
in  die  same  strain. 

Q.  Who  else?  That  is,  that  they  did  not  want  colored  troops 
there? — ^A.  Mr.  Maltby. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  That  they  did  not  want  the  colored 
troops  there. 

Q.  What  threats,  if  any,  did  he  make? — A.  He  did  not  make  any. 

Q.  He  did  not  make  any  threats  whatever  ?^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Cross's  clerk  did  not  make  any  threats  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  thing  that  approximated  a  threat  that  you  say 
you  heard  was  in  tnis  crowd? — ^A.  Was  in  this  crowd;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that? — A.  I  can  not  recall  the  day 
of  the  week. 

Q.  Or  the  day  of  the  month  ? — ^A.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

Q.  What  makes  you  remember  that  it  was  the  evening  of  the 
27th? — ^A.  I  fix  that  from  the  time  the  colored  troops  had  got  there, 
and  the  time  I  left  there.  They  got  there  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and 
I  left  there  the  morning  of  the  30th. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Were  there  any  other  soldiers  down  there  when  you  were 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  there  alone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  had  your  uniform  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  were  in  that  crowd  ? — A.  I  can  not  remember  of  only 
two  or  three  that  were  there  at  that  time.  I  remember  distinctly  Mr. 
Thorn  being  there.   He  was  the  first  man  that  got  hold  of  this  dagger. 

Q.  That  is  Doctor  Thorn?— A.  Doctor  Thorn. 

Q.  The  dentist?— A.  The  dentist. 
'  Q.  Who  else? — ^A.  I  knew  a  man  named  Neal  that  was  there,  and 
a  Mr. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Neal  do?— A.  I  never  saw  him  do  anything,  sir, 
80  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 
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Q.  You  mean  that  he  had  no  business? — A.  He  had  an  income, 
from-  what  I  could  learn.  I  never  made  any  particular  inquiries 
about  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  a  retired  merchant? — A.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
man ;  he  was  not  an  old  man,  but  quite  an  aged  man ;  he  had  a  gray 
moustache. 

Q.  You  understood  he  had  retired  from  business  and  had  an  in- 
come?— ^A.  No,  I  can't  say  that;  I  dont  know  that  I  ever  heard  any- 
thing regarding  him. 

Q.  You  say  uiat  he  had  an  income? — A.  I  understood  that  he  did. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  something  about  him.  Did  you  make  any 
inquiries  regarding  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  about  this  thing? — A.  The  only  person  I  told 
about  it  at  the  time  was  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  next  morning;  the  only  one 
I  spoke  to  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Sharpe  ? — A.  The  post  blacksmith  there. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else? — A.  I  mentioned  it,  pos- 
sibly three  months  afterwards,  to  my  company  commander. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Captain  Baldwin. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — ^A.  The  next  time  I  mentioned  it  was  to  Major 
Penrose. 

Q.  To  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  some 
time  about  the  1st  of  last  April. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  m  the  Penrose  court-martial? — ^A.  I  was 
not. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  mention  it  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  Major 
Penrose  sent  for  me ;  he  anked  me  if  I  would  report  to  his  quarters ; 
he  was  at  San  Antonio  at  the  time ;  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  the  court-martial  proceedings  were  going 
on? — A.  Afterwards;  afterwards.  It  was  possibly  pretty  nearly  a 
month  afterwards,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  send  for  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I 
never  did  know. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  about  this  conversation? — A.  He  said  that  he 
had  heard  I  had  overheard  a  conversation. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  told  it  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferho: 

Q.  You  say  you  overheard  this  conversation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  directed  to  you?  You  were  not  all  there  talking 
together  about  this  matter? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  These  people  that  were  collected  at  the  time  you  speak  of  were 
all  talking  among  themselves,  or  did  you  overhear  something  that 
some  of  tne  party  were  saying? — ^A.  I  was  standing  at  the  comer 
there  and  they  were  collected  aroimd  the  corner — at  this  comer. 

Q.  Those  people  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  party? — A.  I  happened  to  be  there;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  overheard  it? — A.  Well,  I  thought 
that  was  the  proper  way  to  put  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  efforts  made  to  conceal  at  all  what  was  being 
said? — ^A.  None  whatever. 
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Q.  Were  they  not  talking  right  out  to  everybody  that  was  in  the 
crowd? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  overhearing  a  conversation? — A.  I  probably 
should  have  said  "  heard." 

Q.  So  that  you  wish  to  correct  that  expression? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  it 
probably  would  be  better. 

Q.  Did  you  join  in  the  conversation  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  ? — ^A.  I  asked  Mr.  Falgout  who  those 
two  gentlemen  were  ? 

Q.  And  he  told  you  ? — A.  Yes,  air. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  Mexican? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Padron  speak  to  you  through  an  interpreter? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  he  always  spoke  to  me  in  English. 

Q.  Good  English  ?— A.  Not  good  English ;  but  he  can  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  examine  this  dirk? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  handle  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  are  you  able  to  describe  it? — ^A.  It  was  passed  around 
through  the  crowd. 

Q.  It  was  passed  to  everybody  in  the  crowd  but  you? — ^A.  Every- 
body that  reached  for  it  got  it  I  guess,  in  turn. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  reach  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  described  it  with  great  accuracy  here  to- 
day ? — A.  It  was  as  close  to  me  as  this  gentleman  is  here  [indicating 
the  stenographer]. 

Q.  You  say  Padron  speaks  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  He  speaks  it  quite  well,  does  he  not? — A.  Broken. 
Q.  Quite  well  ? — A.  I  can  understand  him  very  well. 
Senator  Overman.  Anybody  could  understandf  him  ? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  had  known  him  some  time? — A.  From  the  time  I  had  been 
there,  all  the  time  I  had  been  there.  I  had  seen  him  as  a  policeman. 
He  was  a  policeman  on  duty  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  You  Knew  him  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man  ? — A.  I  never  knew 
anything  against  him. 

Q.  You  were  there  how  long? — A.  Two  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  And  you  had  seen  him;  you  were  downtown,  and  you  would 
see  him  frequently  ?'— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  talk  with  him  ? — A.  I  can't  say  that 

Q.  And  the  lieutenant  of  police,  you  knew  something  of  him? — 
A.  I  had  seen  him. 

Q.  And  you  knew  something  of  his  reputation  there,  did  you,  as 
an  efficient,  honest,  reliable  man? — A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  I  never 
beard  anything  against  him  or  for  him. 

Q.  Neither  tor  nor  against  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  He  was  there  in  the  crowd.    What  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  didnt 
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say  a  word;  at  least,  I  didn't  hear  him.  He  may  have  spoken  in 
Mexican,  but  I  would  not  understand  that 

Q.  He  may  have  spoken  in  Mexican  ? — ^A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  knife? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Did  he  see  the  knife? — ^A.  Oh,  certainly;  could  have  seen  it. 
He  was  standing  right  alongside  of  Padron  at  the  time.  They  both 
came  up  together. 

Q.  Ajid  you  say  it  was  a  kind  of  novelty  ?— A.  It  seemed  so. 

Q.  And  it  was  passed  around  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  novel  about  it? — ^A.  It  seems  they  made  the 
remark  that  thev  had  never  seen  one  like  it  before. 

Q.  A  knife  lite  that? — ^A.  It  was  not  a  knife,  but  a  dirk. 

Q.  I  know,  but  a  dirk  knife  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  never  had  seen  one  like  it  before? — ^A.  That  was  the  ex- 
pression ;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  blade  was  how  long? — A.  I  should  say  fully  6  inches. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You   say  you  were  first   sergeant  in  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  now  you  are  a  private? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wabwbb  : 
Q.  How  long  since  you  reenlisted? — ^A.  I  reenlisted  on  the  14th  of 
Mar. 
Q,  This  year? — A.  This  year. 
Senator  W  ahner.  That  is  aU,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  You  retained  your  rank  of  sergeant  until  your  term  of  enlist- 
ment expired  and  you  were  discharged  from  the  Twenty-sixth? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  your  discharge  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  If  you  had  stayed  in  that  regiment,  you  could  have  retained 
your  rank  as  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  preferred  your  old  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  servedf  three  terms  of  enlistment  in  it,  and  wanted  to 
go  back  to  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  about  the  knife  occur;  where  were 
they  standing? — ^A.  Eight  at  the  corner,  in  front  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank;  that  is  the  first  bank  out  of  the  post  from  Browns- 
ville, just  on  the  comer,  of,  I  think.  Twelfth  and  Elizabeth  streets. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Had  you  taken  any  drinks  that  day? — ^A.  I  do  not  drink  at 
all,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  do  not  drink  at  all,  do  you,  Sergeant? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question.    You  were  asked  whether 
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or  not  any  powder  stains  were  ever  found  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun, 
and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  burnt  powder  seemed  to  get  into 
the  magazine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  might  come  in  from  the  firing  of  one  shot  or  half  a 
dozen  shots  as  well  as  from  50  shots,  might  it  not  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  might 
take  some  time  for  any  amount  of  it  to  collect  in  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  when  the  extractor  pulls  the  exploded  shell 
back  into  the  magazine,  if  that  is  not  when  the  gas  or  burnt  powder 
might  escape  from  the  bore  into  the  chamber? — A.  If  I  saia  burnt 

Eowder,  T  want  to  correct  that.    I  should  have  said  that  it  was  un- 
umed  powder. 

Q.  Unburned  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir;  unbumed  powder. 
Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  chambers  of  these  two  guns  that 
were  submitted  to  you  a  while  ago,  and  see  in  what  condition  they 
are. — A.  (After  examining  gim.)    I  can  see  no  evidence  of  it  in  this 
gun  at  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ? — ^A.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  it,  no  traces  of 
it  at  all,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  see  any  traces  of  it  on  the  other  one? — ^A.  (After  ex- 
amining the  other  gun.)     No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  You  can  see  no  traces  of  powder  in  either  of  those  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  when  the  bolt  goes  forward  and  the 
cartridge  is  exploded,  and  then  the  man  in  charge  of  the  rifle  draws 
the  bolt  back,  if  the  ejector,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  seize  upon  it  and 

EuU  it  back  into  the  chamber,  opening  up  the  barrel  into  the  cham- 
er? — A.  When  the  bolt  is  drawn  back  the  shell  will  come  back. 
It  is  released  here.  When  this  thing  throws  it  up,  and  it  flies  out 
[indicating],  there  is  no  particular  direction  that  it  will  fly  in.  They 
may  fly  in  any  direction. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shells  may  fly  in  any  direction,  but  this  is  drawn 
back  so  as  to  open  up  the  barrel  [indicating  with  gun]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  shell  is  pulled  back  here  to  be  thrown  out,  and  then  there 
is  a  clear  entrance  from  the  chamber  into  the  barrel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed  any  gases  or  anything  escaping,  after 
firing,  from  the  barrel  into  the  chamber  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  gas. 

Q.  It  all  goes  forward,  does  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  only  asked  for  information. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  from  you  that  this  is  invariable;  that  to  clean  a 
gun  immediately  after  it  is  fired  is  a  simple  matter,  and  it  looks 
clean ;  but  later  on,  and  invariably,  the  gun  will  show  signs  of  pow- 
der?— A.  It  will  look  worse  than  before  you  started  to  clean  it. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  clean  a  gun  immediately  after  it  has  been 
fired  so  that  it  will  remain  clean,  say  six  months — ^perfectly  clean  in 
the  barrel  ? — A.  I  never  had  that  experience,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  cases  the  discoloration  and  dullness  will  come  back,  and 
the  gun  has  to  be  cleaned  at  some  time  afterwards  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clean  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  experience. 
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Q.  So  that  after  firing  a  cartridge,  if  you  clean  it,  it  may 
inspection  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  a  week  or  a  month  it  will  need  cleaning  again? — 
A.  Well,  our  experience  is  this,  sir :  We  watch  them  very  closely  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  and  we  clean  them  very  thoroughly  two  or 
three  days  afterwards;  and  we  finally  get  them  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  draw  a  rag  through  them  in  probably  six  months.  It  de- 
pends on  the  climate  you  are  in. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Just  one  question.  This  new  smokeless  powder  fouls  the  barrel 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  old-fashioned  black  powder? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  a  gun  is  cleaned  and  then  set  aside  for  three  or  four 
days  and  then  looked  at,  will  not  the  barrel  look  foul  again?  Will 
not  the  stains  reappear  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  will  not  reappear,  however,  if  the  gun  is 
thoroughly  cleaned? 

The  WrrNESS.  You  are  speaking  about  cleaning  the  gun  once! 

Senator  Lodoe.  Cleaning  the  gun  once. 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Cleaning  it  for  an  ordinary  inspection) 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  LonaE : 
Q.  So  that  if  you  clean  it  two  or  three  hours  after  it  is  fired  and 
then  set  it  aside,  the  barrel  will  become  foul  again  if  it  is  not  deaned 
again  ? — A.  That  is  my  experience,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  But  if  the  gun  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  as  you  would  clean  it  if 
you  were  to  work  on  it  thirty  mmutes,  that  gun  would  not  become 
foul  again  ?  If  the  gun  were  as  thoroughly  cleaned  as  it  might  be 
in  thirty  minutes,  then  it  would  not  become  foul  again,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  say? — A.  It  will  reappear. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  clean  it  in  just  one  cleaning, 
so  that  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  it  will  not  look  foul  ? — A.  Weu, 
I  will  not  say  mipossible,  because  they  might  take  considerable  time 
on  it  and  might  get  it  out ;  but  I  have  never  devoted  enough  time  to 
my  gun  so  that  1  ever  got  it  clean. 

Q.  And  you  have  devoted  as  much  as  thirty  minutes? — A.  More. 

Q.  More  than  thirty  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  In  your  gun  it  has  always  reappeared  again,  so  as  to  require  a 
second  cleaning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  gun  before  you  which  you  think  is  the  cleaner,  can  you  tell 
whether  that  gun  has  been  cleaned  at  all  from  tiie  present  appear- 
ance of  it?-^A.  No;  I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  Would  your  gun  become  as  dirty  after  you  had  spent  thirty 
minutes  in  cleaning  it — would  your  gun  become  anything  like  as  dirty 
a?  that  gun  is? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  become  as  foul  as  that 
gun  is. 
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Q.  Neither  one  of  these  euns  would  pass  the  inspection  of  an  officer 
whom  you  have  ever  served  under,  as  1  understand  you  ? — ^A.  Neither 
one  of  them ;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Hie  one  that  is  not  so  foul  as  the  other,  could  you  teU  whether 
that  would  pass  an  inspecticui  soon  after  it  had  been  cleaned,  four  or 
five  hours  afterwards  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  might  have  been  cleaned  so  as  to  pass  inspection? — 
A.  You  can  wipe  a  gun  out  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection  a  very  short 
time  after. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  the  thong  and  brush? — A.  I  did  when  they 
got  it  first.  The  one  that  I  have  got  now  has  never  been  out  of  my 
gun. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  take  that  thong  and  brush,  and  if 
the  string  did  not  break,  take  a  rag  and  pull  it  through  there,  and 
then  clean  the  gun  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  inspected,  say  two  hours 
after  the  shooting,  if  it  had  only  been  shot  five  times? — A.  Well,  my 
judgment  would  oe  that  with  the  thong  and  brush  you  could  not. 

Q.  If  liie  string  did  not  break? — A.  I  have  tried  it  on  the  range, 
firing  between  different  ranges,  to  clean  it,  when  we  first  got  it. 

Q.  Did  you  try  it  with  the  rag? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say,  sir,  that 
in  firing  at  the  target,  between  different  ranges,  I  always  attempt  to 
ckan  my  gun  as  well  as  I  can,  to  get  as  much  of  the  gases  and  lead 
out  of  it  as  I  can,  before  I  fire  at  tne  other  range,  but  I  never  could 
do  anything  with  this  thong  and  brush,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  went  into  tiie  Army? — 
A.  Carpenter. 
Q.  Where? — A.  In  Michigan. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — ^A.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  enlist? — A.  I 
left  the  north  on  account  of  it  oeing  so  cold,  came  down  to  work  for 
the  winter,  and  when  I  went  down  through  the  Southern  States  I 
found  I  could  get  no  employment  there. 

Q.  What  Southern  States  had  you  been  in  before  you  went  into 
the  Army? — ^A.  Kentucky,  and  I  have  been  down  at  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Q.  Senator  Pettus's  State? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Birmingham? — A.  I  stayed  there  a 
little  over  a  week,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  came  back  to  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  I  stayed  there  from  some 
time  in  November,  I  think,  until  January,  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary. I  worked  there  for  a  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomberry,  who  was  a  law- 
yer. I  believe,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  Worked  as  a  carpenter  for  a  lawyer? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  a 
small  home  just  outside  of  the  city,  near  Jacob  Park,  and  he  employed 
me  to  do  such  work  as  was  to  be  done  around  there.  I  was  willing 
to  do  anything.    I  could  not  get  any  employment. 

Q.  You  were  not  carrying  on  your  trade  there  at  all? — ^A.  At  the 
same  time  I  did  some  carpenter  work  for  him.  I  put  up  a  stable  for 
him. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  went  to  Louisville? — ^A.  Bad- 
aze,  Mich. 
Q.  Were  you  raised  in  Michigan? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  you  raised  ? — A.  Canada,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Michigan? — A.  Something  like  six  years. 

TESTIMOKT   OV  JAKES   W.    NSWrON— Colored. 

Jaues  W.  Newton,  colored,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Senator  Forakek: 

Q.  State  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  James  W.  Newton. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in 
August,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Last  year? — ^A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong? — A.  Company  C. 
^  Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  BrownsviUe,  Tex.? — ^A.  Tee, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service  prior  to  that? — A.  About 
seven  years  and  four  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  enlist? — ^A.  At  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Q.  And  in  what  command  ? — ^A.  In  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  serve  there  ? — ^A.  I  served  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  five  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days. 

Q.  Then  you  served  two  enlistments? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  exact  time,  you  say? — ^A.  Five  years,  eleven' 
months,  and  five  days. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  discharged  before  the  expiration  of 
your  full  term? — A.  The  first  time  I  was  discharged  on  account  of 
short  remaining  term,  for  the  convenience  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  second  time  you  served  out  your  enlistment  in  full? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  reenlisted  in  the  Twenty-fifth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Company  C — ^where  was  it  that  you  reenlisted  this  last 
time? — A.  In  Fort  Missoula,  Mont. 

Q.  Were  both  regiments  there,  the  Twenty-fourth  and  the  Twenty- 
fifth?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  enlist  in  the  Twenty-fifth;  was  the 
Twenty- fourth  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Twenty-fifth  ?— A.  The  Twenty-fifth  was  in 
Fort  Niobrara,  two  battalions. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  discharged  from  the  Twenty-fourth  at  Fort 
Missoula  you  went  from  there  to  Fort  Niobrara  and  enlisted  in  the 
Twenty-fifth,  is  that  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  reenlisted  at  Fort  Missoula 
for  the  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  change  regiments  ? — A.  I  thought  that  the 
Twenty-fifth  was  going  back  to  the  Philippine  Islands  before  the 
Twenty- fourth,  and  I  intended  to  go  back  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
with  them. 

Q.  Had  you  served  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
the  first  enlistment. 
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Q.  You  had  been  there  with  the  Twenty- fourth  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  first  enlistment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  return  from  the  Philippines? — ^A.  Febru- 
ary, 1902. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  company  when  it  left  Fort  Niobrara,  were 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  Browns- 
ville between  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tate  and  a  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Newton  who  belonged  to  Company  C.  Are  you  the  soldier? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  Please  describe  to  us  what  occurred.  Tell  us  all  about  it  in  your 
own  way.  First,  let  me  ask  you  when  it  was,  if  you  can  tell? — 
A.  The  5th  of  August 

Q.  On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  what  a&j  of  the  week  that  was? — ^A.  It  was  on 
a  Sunday,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it — what  o'clock? — ^A.  Between  8  and  9 
o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it. 

Q.  In  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  dark? — A.  After  dark,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  where  did  it  happen  ?-^A.  It  happened  below  the 
post-office,  sir;  in  that  section. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  street  the  post-office  is  situated? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  but  one  street;  I  think  it  is  Elizabeth  street.  That  is  the 
only  street  I  know  there. 

Q.  Is  it  situated  on  the  street  that  leads  out  from  the  gate  of  the 
garrison  ? — A.  I  think  it  is,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Atj'^our  left  is  a  map  hanging  on  the  wall  [referring  to  the 
map].  This  is  the  reservation.  Here  are  the  barracks.  That  is 
Elizabeth  street. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  D  barracks,  and  B  barracks,  and  C  barracks,  and  the 
unoccupied  barracks. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'The  guardhouse  up  here,  the  hospital  over  here,  the  officers' 
quarters  over  here,  and  the  administration  building  here.  Now, 
where  is  the  post-office  ?    Is  it  on  this  street  that  you  enter  when  you 

fo  out  at  the  gate  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
think  that  is  the  street  it  is  on,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is.  Well,  about  how  far  from  the  garrison  is  the 
post-office  situated,  if  you  can  tell? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  three  or  four 
blocks,  more  or  less,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  exactly? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  familiar  with  the  streets  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  had  been  there 
ever  since  my  battalion  arrived  there. 

Q.  Only  about  a  week  prior  to  this  time,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  testimony  is  that  you  arrived  there  on  me  28th  of  July? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  5th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  around  through  the  town  any,  up  to  tb»t  time? — 
A.  I  think  I  had  taken  a  walk  about  three  times. 

Q.  Had  you  become  familiar  with  the  streets? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
very. 

Q.  Or  with  the  location  of  the  buildings? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  this  was  Sunday  evening,  August  5,  between  8  and  9 
o'clock.  Where  were  you  going,  and  were  you  in  company  with  any- 
body ;  and  if  so,  with  wliom  ? — A.  With  Private  Frank  J.  Lipscomb. 

Q.  Was  he  of  that  same  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going? — ^A.  We  were  taking  a  walk,  and  had 
been  by  the  post-office,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  by  the  post-office  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  the  way 
from  there  up  the  street. 

Q.  And  you  were  beyond  the  post-office,  were  you,  going  fr(Mn  the 
garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  armed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  of  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  weapon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  either  of  you  drunk  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  either  of  you  been  drinking? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  Sunday  evening.  Well,  now,  what  occurred  ?  Just  tell 
that  in  your  own  way. — A.  As  we  passed  beyond  the  post-office  here, 
there  was  a  party  of  ladies  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  and  they  were 
standing  in  such  a  position  that  we  had  to  walk  by  file  in  order  to 
pass  them,  and  as  I  passed  them  I  said  something  to  Frank — I  have 
forgotten  what  it  was — ^and  when  I  looked  around  this  way  again, 
why,  some  one  had  drawn  back,  and  as  I  turned  that  way  he  struck 
me  with  a  revolver  and  knocked  me  down. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  through  that  crowd  of  ladies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  on  the  sidewalk? — A.  No,  sir;  between  them  and  the 
fence. 

Q.  You  went  between  them  and  the  fence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
standing  around  to  my  left — ^to  our  left — and  we  had  to  walk  by 
file  in  order  to  keep  from  pushing  against  them. 

Q.  Were  you  going  from  the  post  still  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  street  were  you — ^the  right-hand  side  as 
you  went  out? — A.  The  right-hand  side;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ladies  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  Yes,  sit. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  space  to  the  right  between  them  and  the 
fence? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  sidewalk  and  the  fence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  up  you  sav  you  stepped  off  towards  Uie 
fence  and  passed  around  in  single  file? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  IMd  you  strike  any  lady?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  jostle  any  lady? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  touch  any  lady? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  go  through  the  crowd  of  ladies? — A.  No,  ar. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  of  the  ladies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody? — A.  No  one  at  all,  only  my  com- 
rade who  was  with  me,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  man  was  going  to  strike  you  until  he  did 
so? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  struck  you  with  ? — A.  It  was  a  revolver,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  effect  did  it  have  on  you  ? — A.  It  knocked  me  insen- 
sible for  a  few  seconds. 

Q.  You  fell?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  After  I  came  to  myself  he  was 
covering  me  with  his  revolver,  and  he  told  me  to  get  up  and  leave. 
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By  Senator  Ovebman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  went  between  the  ladies  and  th»  fence? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  gone  out  on  the  other  side,  next  the  street 
and  got  post? — A.  Not  without  walking  out  in  the  street. 

Q.  You  could  have  stepped  out  in  the  street.  How  many  ladies 
were  there  there? — A.  There  seemed  to  be  a  party  of  about  six  or 
eight. 

Q.  Six  or  eight  ladies  standing  right  there.  You  could  have 
stepped  off  the  sidewalk  without  any  trouble? — A.  There  was  room 
enough. 

Q.  There  was  room  enough  for  you  to  run  between  the  ladies  and 
the  fence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  without  disturbing  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  get  off  the  sidewalk? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary,  as  there^  was  room  to  pass. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  You  could  pass  to  the  right  of  them,  between  them  and  the 
fence,  without  touching  anybody  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tate  has  testified  two  or  three  times  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  read  from  an  affidavit,  or  a  statement  made  by  him,  found  at 
page  89  of  Senate  Document  155,  which  was  an  exhibit  of  the  report 
made  by  Major  Blocksom.  I  want  you  to  follow  me  as  I  read  this 
and  state  whether  or  not  it  is  true.    Mr.  Tate  says : 

On  Sunday  evening,  Angust  5,  1906,  at  obont  9  o'clock,  I  was  walking  down 
Elizabeth  street  In  this  city,  in  company  with  my  wife  and  little  daughter,  Mrs. 
Virgte  WilklnB,  Mrs.  H.  Faisans,  the  two  Misses  Bnilay,  and  Mrs.  Fannie 
Putegnat  The  ladies  stopped  to  chat  in  front  of  the  vacant  lot  next  to  the  Stow 
residence  and  in  front  of  Capt  Robert  Dalzell's  residence.  They  had  stood 
there  possibly  three  or  four  minutes  when  two  negro  soldiers  came  along  the 
sidewalk  going  north.  On  reaching  the  ladies,  who  were  standing  close  together 
In  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  the  negroes,  instead  of  stepping  around  them  (as 
they  could  have  easily  done,  since  there  was  the  vacant  lot  on  one  side  and  the 
street  upon  the  other)  pushed  and  elbowed  their  way  through  tbem,  jostling 
and  rubbing  against  them  as  they  crowded  through. 

A.  There  was  a  fence  there  instead  of  a  vacant  lot. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  There  was  a  fence  there  and  not  a 
vacant  lot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  there  being  a  fence  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  kind  of  a  fence  was  it? — ^A.  It  was  a  picket  fence;  what 
I  presume  they  call  a  common  picket  fence,  I  think. 

Q.  A  common  picket  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  fence  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  point  I  particularly  want  to  c<Mifer  with  you  about  is 
whether  or  not  you  did,  as  he  says,  elbow  your  way  through  the 
ladies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Jostling  and  rubbing  against  them  as  they  crowded 
through  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  deny  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unqualifiedly,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  says  further : 

My  wife,  who  was  standing  next  to  me,  was  rudely  Jostled  by  one  of  them. 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  not  true,  is  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  says: 

I  immediately  drew  my  revolver  and  struck  one  of  them — ^the  one  wbo  Jostled 
my  wife. 

So  he  identifies  you  in  that  way,  if  you  are  the  man  who  was  struck, 
as  the  one  who  jostled  his  wife? — A.  He  is  mistaken. 
Q.  You  deny  that  statement  also,  do  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  further  says: 
Tbe  other  Immediately  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away. 

That  was  your  companion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lipscomb.    Do  you  know  what  your  companion  did,  toot— 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  further  says: 
Any  statement  that  I  cursed  either  of  these  negroes  Is  unqualifiedly  false. 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  curse,  did  he! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say! — A.  He  told  me,  after  I  had  recovered  my- 
self and  made  an  eflfort  to  get  up,  when  I  seen  he  had  me  covered 
with  a  revolver,  he  told  me  to  "  Get  up  and  leave,  or  damn  you  I 
wUl  blow  your  brains  out.  I  will  learn  you  how  to  get  off  the  side- 
walk when  you  see  a  party  of  white  ladies  standing  there." 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  at  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  anybody! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  entirely  conscious  or  not,  immediately  after  the  blow 
was  struck  you! — A.  "Yes,  sir;  I  was  conscious. 

Q.  He  did  not  destroy  your  consciousness  so  but  that  you  knew  all 
the  while  what  you  were  doing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  recovered. 

Q.  He  says : 

I  told  the  one  I  knocked  down  that  he  would  probably  now  know  better  than 
to  run  into  white  ladies  on  the  sidewalk. 

He  made  some  such  remark  as  that,  as  I  understood  you! — ^A.  No, 
sir;  he  did  not  make  the  remark  in  that  manner,  sir.  He  made  it 
with  an  oath,  as  I  have  before  said. 

Q.  At  page  2365  of  the  testimony  taken  by  this  committee  he  tes- 
tified in  eflfect  the  same,  as  to  the  circumstances,  and  as  to  your 
jostling  these  ladies.  All  statements  of  that  same  general  character, 
namely,  that  you  crowded  through  and  jostled  the  ladies;  all  such 
statements  as  that  are  untrue,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  moment  ago  if  you  could  not  have  stepped 
off  on  the  other  side  out  into  the  street.  I  suppose  you  could  nave 
done  that,  could  you ! — A.  I  could  have  did  so,  but  there  were  passmg 
room  there,  Senator. 

Q.  You  could  have  stepped  to  either  side,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  show  any  disrespect  of  any  kind  whatever  to  the  ladi» 
or  to  the  man  who  struck  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  thought  of  any  difficulty  whatever? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  him  or  anybody  else! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  regard  to  this  matter! — A.  After  I  returned 
to  the  post  I  reported  to  my  company  commander. 
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Q.  When  did  you  return  to  your  post? — A.  Immediately  after- 
wards, sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  company  commander? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  You  went  immediately  to  him  and  made  a  report? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  after  I  first  went  to  the  quarters. 

Q.  Went  to  your  company  quarters  ? — ^A.  To  the  company  quarters 
first,  and  then  from  there  to  his  quarters. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  your  company  quarters  for? — ^A.  I  wanted 
to  wash  some  blood  off  my  face. 

Q.  Did  the  wound  bleed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bled  down  over  your  face  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  Captain  Macklin  and  reported  to  him ;  told  him  all 
about  it,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  would  report  the  facts  to 
Major .  Penrose. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  further  steps  in  regard  to  the  matter? — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  that  I  went  to  the  nospital  and  was  sum- 
moned by  Major  Penrose,  I  think  the  next  day,  to  make  out  an  affi- 
davit, something  like  that. 

Q.  You  were  summoned  by  Major  Penrose  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  following  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Ma]or  Penrose  when  you  were  thus  summoned? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  to  give  a  statement  of  the  facts? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  steps  he  took,  or  what  he  said  he  would  do 
about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  what  he  said  he  would  do. 

Q.  "What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  would  report  the  facts,  I 
think  it  was,  to  the  collector  of  customs — no,  sir;  I  did  not  know 
who  the  man  was,  and  he  first  had  to  find  out.  So  the  hospital 
corps  man,  Sanborn,  who  dressed  my  wound  the  next  day,  asked  me 
who  struck  me,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  who  the  man  was. 
He  asked  me,  "  Was  he  a  tall  man  ?  "  I  told  him  "  Yes."  "  Wearing 
a  very  broad-brimmed  hat?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  Said  he,  "  I  think  I 
know  who  he  is.  I  think  he  is  the  same  fellow  who  has  been  beating 
up  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  around  here." 

Q.  Said  what? — ^A.  "I  think  he  is  the  same  fellow  that  has  been 
beatingup  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  around  here." 

Q.  Who  said  that,  Sanborn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  hospital  corps. 

Q.  He  was  the  hospital  attendant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  who  waited  on  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  next  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  hospital  attache  by  the  name  of  W.  C.  Nolan  ? — 
A-  No,  sir;  Sanborn  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Sanborn? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  dressed  by  some  one  the  same 
nie^t  that  I  was  struck,  but  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  that,  after  you  were  struck  you  went  back  to 
your  barracks  and  washed  the  blood  off  your  face  before  you  went 
to  your  captain's  quarters,  Captain  Macklin,  and  reported  to  him? — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  then  you  said  something  about  going  to  the  hospital? — 
A.  Y^  sir;  I  did  go  to  the  hospital  the  same  night. 

Q.  Went  up  to  the  hospital  right  after  you  reported  to  the  cap- 
taint — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  go  there  for? — ^A.  To  get  it  dressed,  sir. 
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Q.  To  ^et  your  wound  dressed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  t  you  tell  me  to  whom  you  reported  when  you  got  there? — 
A.  To  the  hospital? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  was  looking  around  trying  to 
find  some  one,  and  I  think  I  went  around  to  the  dispensary,  and  I 
knocked  on  several  doors,  and  they  had  gone  to  bed.  He  got  up  and 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  I  was  hurt,  and  be 
lighted  the  lamp  and  said,  "  Let's  see ;  "  asked  me  how  did  I  come  by 
this  wound,  and  I  told  him  I  was  knocked  in  the  head  with  a  six- 
shooter,  and  he  asked  me  who  was  it  did  it,  and  I  told  him  I  didnt 
know. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  that  you  had  that  conversation  with  ? — A.  It 
was  the  man  who  dressed  the  wound  that  niglit.   . 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was? — A.  1  don't  know  his  name, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  was  it  you  saw  Sanborn,  whom  you  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  and  what  was  it  you  said  to  him  ? — A.  The  next  day  I 
went  on  sick  report,  and  the  surgeon  sent  me  to  the  dispensary  to 
have  the  wound  dressed  the  next  morning. 

Q.  That  was  the  next  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  Sanborn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  to  describe  this  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  described  him  as  a  tall  man,  and  so  forth,  he 
made  the  remark — ^what  was  it? — A.  He  said,  "  Yes;  I  think  I  know 
him ;  he  is  the  same  one  that  has  been  beating  up  the  Twenty -sixth 
Infantry." 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W.  C.  Nolan  testifies  that  the  night  you  were  hurt  you  came  to 
the  hospital,  and  this  is  what  he  says.  I  read  first  from  the  testimony 
of  W.  C.  Nolan  as  taken  by  Mr.  Furdy  and  reported  at  page  12.5  of 
the  Purdy  testimony,  Part  II  of  Senate  Document  155.  Mr.  Nolan 
testifies : 

I  was  on  nl^ht  duty  at  the  hospital  that  night — came  up  to  the  hospital  that 
night.  After  I  had  gone  to  bed  I  saw  a  man  out  on  the  front  porch  and  he  did 
not  8cem  to  linow  where  he  was  going.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
asked  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  hurt" 

Do  you  remember  meeting  a  man  in  that  way  and  having  that  kind 
of  a  conversation? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had  to 
knock  at  several  doors  and  ring  bells  to  get  them  up. 

Q.  Finally  somebody  did  come  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  out  on  the  porch  when  somebody  came  to  you?-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  rear. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  And  he  had  gone  to  bed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  He  had  gone  to  bed,  had  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  says: 

I  walked  Into  the  dispensary  and  sat  him  down  In  a  chair  and  looked  at  him 
and  found  that  his  face  was  all  covered  with  blood,  and  he  had  several  cuts 
about  his  head. 

Was  your  face  still  covered  with  blood? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  W  as  your  wound  bleeding  still  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  face  was  not 
covered  with  the  blood.    I  was  bleeding  slightly  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Was  your  woiuid  still^bleeding? — A.  Slightly  bleeding. 

Q.  How  were  you  keeping  the  blood  from  your  face? — ^A.  By  my 
hat 

Q.  &f^  your  hat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  pulled  tightly  on  my  head. 

Q.  Mignt  it  not  have  come  down  onto  your  face,  as  he  describes? 
How  many  cuts  did  you  have  on  your  head? — ^A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side? — ^A.  The  left,  sir. 

Q.  He  says : 

I  got  some  water  and  stuff  and  washed  him  off  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said, "  I  got  hit  in  the  head  with  a  six-shooter."  Is  that  cor- 
rect ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  I  asked  a  good  many  questions  about  the  accident,  to  see  if  he 
had  been  drunk,  as  we  are  supposed  to  find  out  about  that,  and  I 
dont  think  that  he  was ;  he  did  not  have  any  signs  of  having  been 
drunk."  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  not  been  drinking 
at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "  I  asked  him  how  he  got  that  liek,  and  he  said  he  went  by  the 
post-office  and  some  one  ran  out  and  hit  him  with  a  six-shooter.  I 
asked  him  if  that  was  all  that  he  did — just  go  by  the  post-office — and 
he  said  that  it  was.  I  asked  him  who  it  was  that  hit  him,  and  he 
said,  'Oh,  that's  all  right;  we'll  get  them  sons  of  bitches  some 
day.' " — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  untrue. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  such  statement  as  that  to  him? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  "  I  told  him  then  that  he  ought  not  to  talk  that  way.  I  heard 
afterwards  that  the  man  who  struck  him  was  the  man  who  claimed 
that  this  fellow  ran  between  two  white  ladies."  Now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  remark  by  you,  is  that  substantially  a  correct  account  of 
what  happened? — A.  The  remarks  that  I  made  to  the  hospital 
corps? 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  what  you  deny,  is  the  rest  of  it  about 
correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  make  any  threats  to  him  of  any  kind  whatever?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  threats  to  anybody  of  any  kind  what- 
ever?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  threats  to  your  captain  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  officer?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  your  company?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  of  the  men  in  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  was  on 
guard,  at  the  guarahouse. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  post  or  off  duty  when  the  shooting  commenced? — 
A-  .Off  duty,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  off  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relief  were  you  on,  if  you  remember? — ^A.  No.  4,  the 
thin!  relief. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  third  relief  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  corporal  of  your  relief? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Corpl.  Anthony  Franklin. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  the  shooting  conunenoedf — 
A.  Asleep,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  were  you? — A.  I  was  in  the  guardhouse,  sleeping 
near  the  sally  port. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — ^A.  The  reports  of  jSrearms  first  awak- 
ened me. 

Q.  The  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  awakened  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  awake  and  heard  the  firing  continuing? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  until  you  were  awakened  that  there 
was  to  be  any  shooting  of  any  kind  that  night  by  anybody  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  tried  to  organize  any  conspiracy  to  shoot  up  the  town 
in  revenge  for  your  wound  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  talked  of  such  a  thing  or  had  you  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  lot  of  soldiers  going  out  to  shoot  up  the  town! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  night  or  any  other  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Never  had  heard  of  such  a  thing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  in  the  guardhouse  when  the  shooting  com- 
menced ?  Now,  what  did  you  do,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  ? — A.  When 
I  got  up  I  heard  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  calling  out,  "  Guard,  out- 
side."   Immediately  after  I  got  outside  the  call  to  arms  soimded. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  oi  the  guard? — A.  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid. 

Q.  And  you  heard  him  as  soon  as  you  got  awake,  calling,  "  Guard, 
outside?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  outside? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  quickly  as  you  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  guard  ? — ^A.  The  guard  was  fallen  m, 
sir. 

Q.  Fell  in — the  guard  was  formed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  reserve,  the  two  reliefs  that  were  there? — ^A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  further,  if  you  can  tell  ? — ^A.  The  sergeant 
verified  the  guard.  Then  he  taken  two  men  and  a  corporal  to  send  to 
No.  2  post. 

Q.  Two  men  and  a  corporal  to  go  to  No.  2  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  No.  2  post? — A.  In  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Why  did  he  send  anybody  to  No.  2  post? — A.  Because  I  heard 
him  calling,  "  Guard,  No.  2." 

Q.  You  heard  the  sentinel — you  could  hear  him  calling,  "  Guard, 
No.  2?" — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  hear  him  continuouSy  calling 
"  Guard,  No.  2,"  sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  it  that  the  sergeant  sent  there — who  were  the 
corporal  and  men? — A.  Corporal  TBurdett,  of  B  Company,  and 
Private  Mitchell,  of  C  Company,  is  one  of  the  privates,  but  I  don't  re- 
member the  other  private. 

Q.  After  they  were  dispatehed,  state  whether  or  not  the  bugle  was 
sounded. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  sir. 

Q.  ^Yho  was  the  bugler  ? — A.  Musician  Robinson. 
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Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  later  was  done  with  the  guard?  How  were 
they  disposed? — A.  They  were  deployed  aronnd  the  ffuardhousc, 
deployed  at  each  corner  of  the  guardnouse,  and  the  rest  of  it  in  front, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  ? — A.  I  was  stationed  on  the  side.  I 
could  show  you. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  map,  then.  There  is  the  guard- 
house, No.  37  on  the  map.  Do  you  see  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  sta- 
tioned on  this  corner,  sir,  the  left-hand  corner. 

Q.  You  were  stationed  at  what  corner  ? — A.  This  lower  comer,  sir. 

Q.  Here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  facing  the  street,  facing  the  fence. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  face? — A.  Out  this  way,  towards  the  gar- 
rison wall. 

Q.  This  red  line  is  supposed  to  be  the  garrison  wall. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
towards  the  wire  fence. 

Q.  It  is  a  wire  fence  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  brick  wall  down  here  ? — A.  Lower  down,  sir. 

Q.  Behind  the  barracks,  and  you  were  stationed — I  see  there  is  a 
little  building  marked  "fire  house?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  with  respect  to  that  building? — A.  I  stood  at 
this  comer.    There  is  a  ditch  runs  there,  about  10  feet 

Q.  Ten  feet  from  what? — A.  From  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Ten  feet  from  the  guardhouse,  and  between  the  guardhouse  and 
the  fire  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  between. 

Q.  And  you  were  stationed  there  by  that  ditch? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
this  side  of  the  ditch. 

Q.  That  is,  between  the  ditch  and  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  there  with  you? — A.  There  was  a  sentinel  on  the 
upper  comer. 

Q.  Were  you  opposite  the  comer  of  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next  to  the  wire  fence  out  on  the  garrison  road  and  next  to  the 
parade  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  corner  to  which  I  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  about  10  or  12  feet  from  that? — ^A.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  remember,  sir.    It  may  not  be  quite  so  far. 

Q.  How  were  you  stationed  ? — A.  Lying  down. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  lie  down  by  anybody ;  and  if  so,  by  whom  ? — 
A.  By  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q,  'Were  all  the  guard  told  to  lie  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  placed  there,  and  you  were  lying  down.  Now,  was 
there  somebody  opposite  the  other  corner? — A.  "i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  wore  others  stationed  around  in  the  rear  ? — A.  At  the 
other  corners ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  somebody  in  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  the  guard  were  stationed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  that  night  ? — A.  About  an  hour 
or  more. 

Q.  About  an  hour,  perhaps.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  did  you  do 
after  the  firing? — A.  The  firing  ceased  after  we  deployed  in  such 
manner,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  deployed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  present  there  all  the  •while!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  the  corporals  of  the  guard  present  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  corporals  besides  Corporal  Franklin!— 
A.  Ciorporal  Wheeler  and  Corporal  Burdett 

Q.  Did  you  see  all  those  corporals  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  _  see  there  when  the  guard  was 
formed? — A.  I  don't  rememberj  sir,  how  many  men  there  were. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  missing? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  being  missing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  this  first  firing  that  awakened  you  seem  to  be 
located? — A.  On  that  side  of  the  garrison,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  on  that  side— ^io  you  mean  out  behind  the  barracks!— 
A.  It  sounded  that  way. 

Q.  Towards  the  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  in  that  direddoD. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  tell  whether  it  was  outside  or  inside  the  garri- 
son wall  ? — A.  Not  before  I  awakened,  sir ;  not  until  we  came  out  fran 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Not  until  you  came  out? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  first  heard  it  you  could  not  just  tell  where  it 
was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  that  it  was  down  there  somewhere  in  that  direction!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  into  position  out  there  near  the  ditch,  10  or  12 
feet  away  from  the  guardhouse,  stationed  there  as  a  sentinel,  and 
lying  down,  could  you  still  hear  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  so,  where  was  it? — ^A.  It  sounded  in  this  direction,  then, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is,  down  along  what  we  call  the  Cowen  alley,  as  I  point 
to  it  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  that  direction. 

Q.  The  firinff  seemed  to  go  farther  away  from  the  fort,  did  it 
Bot? — ^A.  I  doirt  understand. 

Q.  The  firing  seemed  to  go  farther  away  from  the  fort,  did  it  not, 
uptown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  who  did  that  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  request  anybody  to  avenge  this  striking  you  by 
Mr.  Tate?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  anything  to  anybody,  such  as  going  down- 
town and  punishing  anybody  for  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  do  not  know  who  did  the  shooting 
that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  knowledge  of  it  at  all  ?  Have  you  at  any  time  ever  refused 
to  tell  anybody  aU  you  knew  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  in  shorty  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  il,  and  do  not  know 
who  did  have  anjiihmg  to  do  with  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  or  the  12  men  arrested,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  taken  to  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  visited  there  by  General  Garlington,  were  you  not?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  visit  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  from  him  any  information  whatever  that  you 
had  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Told  him  everything  you  knew,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  denied  to  him  mat  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shoot- 
ing, did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  denied  that  you  had  any  knowledge  of  anybody  who  did 
have} — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  that  same  story,  in  that  same  way,  to  every- 
body else,  haven't  you  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  as  much  to  say  to  General 
Garlington  as  I  have  said  here,  because  he  did  not  require  as 
much,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  so  much  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  answered  everything  that  he  asked  you,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  have  you  ever  at  any  time  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  when  inquired  of  about  this,  taken  on  a 
"wooden"  look?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  when  inquired  of  about  this  matter,  put  on  a 
•*  wooden  "  look  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q-  Or  a  stolid  look  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  changed  your  expression  in  any  way  on  that  account 
at  any  timei — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Charges  were  preferred  against  you  that  you  had  participated 
in  that.    Have  you  at  all  times  been  ready  to  be  tried  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  asked  that  the  trial  be  postponed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  in  your  company — I  mean  did 
you  serve  as  company  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Who  appomts  the  company  clerk? — ^A.  The  company  com- 
mander. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  of  any  kind  with  your  officers? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  put  in  evidence  here  the  record  of  this  witness 
as  furnished  by  the  War  Department  and  found  at  page  263  of 
Senate  Document  155. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follow : 

JAMES   W.    REWTOIf. 

Enlisted  March  29,  1899;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany F,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  March  5,  1902,  for  the '  convenience  of  the 
Goyemment;  character  good. 

Reenlisted  April  6,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  K,  Twenty- 
fonrth  Infantry,  April  4,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enli.stuieut;  character 
very  good. 

Reenlisted  Jnne  1,  1905 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Ck>m- 
pany  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  16,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Was  there  a  James  Newton  in  Company  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  a  different  man  altogether* — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  initial  to  your  name? — A.  My  name,  sir,  is 
James  W.  Newton. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  put  in  evidence  the  record  of  this  witness 
as  found  on  page  263  of  Senate  Document  155,  and  I  call  attention  to 
tbe  fact  that  the  remarks  after  his  discharges,  prior  to  his  discharge 
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without  honor,  are,  following  the  first  discharge,  "  character,  good ;" 
following  the  second  discharge,  "  character,  very  good,"  then,  "  dis- 
charged without  honor."  NoWj  at  page  222  of  the  hearings  before 
this  committee  I  find  a  copy  given  of  the  charge  and  specifications 
preferred  against  this  witness,  and  I  put  them  in  evidence  in  thi-" 
connection,  as  follows : 

Charge  and  specification  preferred  against  Private  James  W.  Kcwton,  Company 
C,  Ttcenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in 
violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Bpeci/leation. — In  that  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did  without  authority  talie  from  his  or  other  companies  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did, 
singly  or  In  conipany  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  In  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen 
was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said 
rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town  and  causing  damage  to  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town.    This  on  or  about  August  13,  1900. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutamt, 
Ticenty-sixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B;  Sergt  George  Jackson,  Com- 
pany B ;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B ;  Sergt  Darby  W.  O.  Brow^nw, 
Company  C ;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C ;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller, 
Company  O;  Private  Cliarles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private' Oscar  W.  Reld, 
Company  C;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D;  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company 
D ;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  190G. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Previous  convictions,  four— December  2,  1905;  April  28,  1906;  June  4,  1906; 
June  23, 1900. 

(First  Indorsement.] 

FoBT  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  August  28,  1906. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  rec- 
ommending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regu- 
lations, these  charges  have  been  Investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  doubtful  if 
the  allegations  as  set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

0.  J.  T.  Clabke, 
Major,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Q.  I  find  also  this  statement  following  the  specifications : 

Previous  convictions  four — December  2,  1905;  April  28,  1906;  June  4,  1906; 
June  23,  1906. 

Do  you  know  what  those  convictions  were  on  account  of? — 
A.  There  are  some  that  I  remember  what  they  were  for. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  them? — ^A.  The  first  one  that  I  was 
tried  for  was  absence  without  leave. 

Q.  What  was  that?  Do  you  know  what  your  punishment  was? — 
A.  A  fine  of  $3. 

Q.  And  what  were  the  other  punishments? — A.  There  was  only 
one  I  remember  of.  The  next  one  was  for  coming  in  off  a  practice 
march  for  foot  inspection,  and  I  was  in  the  bathroom  before  that  time; 
I  was  told  to  go  to  my  bed,  and  I  went  to  get  a  drink  of  water  before 
I  went  there,  and  was  caught  in  the  bathroom.     That  was  a  fine  of  $1. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  punishment  in  the  other  two  cases,  if  you 
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remember? — A.  They  were  $1  also,  but  I  don't  remember  what  they 
were  for. 

Q.  One  of  those  pmiishments  was  a  fine  of  $3? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  the  first  •offense. 

Q.  And  that  was  for  being  absent  without  leave? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Absent  from  where,  from  camp  or  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
from  the  garrison. 

Q.  One  of  them  occurred  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara. 
^  Q.  And  the  other  punishments  were  $1  each,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Now,  I  have  sent  to  the  "War  Department  and  ob- 
tained the  official  record,  which  confirms  what  the  witness  says,  and  I 
desire  to  insert  here  the  following  letter  from  the  War  Department, 

fiving  the  military  record  of  James  W.  Newton,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
nfantry. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Wab  Depastment, 
Thk  Adjotant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  5,  1907. 
Hon.  X  B.  FoBAKEB,  United  States  Senate. 

Sm:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  4tb  Instant,  recelred  to-day.  In  which 
yon  request  the  military  record  of  James  W.  Newton,  late  prlrate.  Company  O, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  with  special  reference  to  the  "  previous  convictions " 
mentioned  In  the  charge  and  specification  for  violation  of  the  Sixty-second 
article  of  war,  four  In  number,  namely,  December  2,  1905,  April  28,  1906,  June 

4,  1906,  June  23,  1906,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  adrlse  you 
that  the  records  show  as  follows :     . 

James  W.  Newton  was  enlisted  March  29,  1899,  and  was  discharged  March 

5,  1902,  on  account  of  short  remaining  term  of  service,  a  private,  Company  F, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  with  character  good. 

He  reenllsted  April  5,  1902,  and  was  discharged  April  4,  1905,  by  expiration 
of  service,  a  private,  Company  K,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  with  character  very 
good. 

He  reenllsted  June  1,  1905,  and  was  discharged  without  honor  November  22, 
1906,  per  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  November  9, 
1906,  a  private.  Company  O,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  service  not  honest  and 
falthfnl. 

He  was  tried  by  summary  courts  as  follows : 

On  December  2,  1905,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  $3  of  his  pay;  on  April  28, 
1906,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  $1 ;  on  Jnne  4,  1!)06,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  f  1 ; 
and  on  June  23,  1906,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  $1. 

The  nature  of  the  offenses  for  which  the  soldier  was  tried  by  the  before- 
mentioned  summary  courts  is  not  of  record  In  the  Department,  and  there  Is  no 
record  of  his  trial  by  a  general  court-martial  while  serving  In  Company  C, 
IVenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  C.  Ainswobth, 

The  Adjutant-OeneraU 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — A.  In  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Q,  That  is  your  home,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  home  before  you  went  into  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  testified  by  General  Garlington  that  you  had  some  kind 
of  trouble  on  account  of  which  you  were  arrested  before  you  went 
into  the  Army.    Can  you  tell  us  what  the  trouble  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  I  was  coming  from  a  rehearsal  one  night 
and  some  of  my  friends  got  into  trouble,  and  I  was  arrested  with 
the  same  gang,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  with  the  party  that  was  making  the  trouble! — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  arrested  with  the  same  party,  by  tnem  coming  down  the 
same  street  which  we  were  coming  up. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  were  attending  a  re- 
hearsal, a  rehearsal  of  what? — A.  A  rehearsal  of  a  play  for  the 
benefit  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

Q.  They  were  going  to  give  a  church  benefit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  rehearsing  for  the  play  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  there  in  attendance  upon  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  play  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  I  was  one  of  tne  players,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  what? — A.  One  that  was  to  take  part  in  the  play, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  play  was? — ^A.  "The  Robbery  and 
Murder  of  Col.  Delmdnt  De  Rosa." 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  text  of  that  play  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Foster  produced  it  I  don't  know  where  she 
got  it. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  connected  with  that  playt 

Senator  Warner.  Is  this  important? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  I  want  him  to  teU  about  it. 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  there  was  about  fourteen. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  your  way  home  from  that,  were  you? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  engaged  in  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  church? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind  in  that  community 
before  this  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  enlisted? — A.  I  think  it  was 
over  a  year  berore  I  enlisted. 

Q.  Did  that  trouble  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  your  enlist- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  enlist  to  get  away  from  home  to  escape  the  law, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  back  home  since  you  were  discharged  with- 
out honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  living  in  that  same  communitv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  there  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  been  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  employed? — A.  As  a  daily  laborer,  ar. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  are  you  employed  at? — A.  Partly  painting 
sometimes,  sir ;  and  then  again  working  at  a  lumber  company. 

Q.  Working  at  whatever  you  can  get  to  work  at,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disturbance  that  led  to 
the  arrest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  people  who  were  ahead  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  gomg  home  from  the  rehearsal  also? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  One  of  the  men  had  left  before  we  had — left  the  house— 
and  he  went  out  and  got  into  trouble  and  brought  us  into  it  the  next 
day;  but  we  didn't  fiiow  anything  about  it,  and  we  were  arrested 
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the  next  day.    He  called  our  names,  Uierefore  we  were  arrested  and 
had  to  suffer  the  same  as  he  did,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  to  suffer  the  same  as  he  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  arrest}    Were  you  convicted  of 
anything?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  fine  of  $10. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 
Q.  I  was  going  to  bring  that  out.    You  were  fined,  although  the 
foots  were  as  you  have  stated? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    • 

By  Senator  Ovehman  : 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  play  ? — A.  I  was  a  detective. 
By  Senator  Foeakbr  :. 

Q.  You  were  the  detective  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  study  the  work  of  detectives  in  that  connection  ? — 
A.  Just  as  it  was  in  the  play,  sir;  no  further  than  was  required  in 
the  play. 

Q.  You  never  have  acted  as  a  detective  except  in  that  case? — A. 
That  is  the  only  time,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  downtown  two  or  three 
times  in  Brownsville  before  you  had  this  trouble  with  Tate? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  downtown  any  time  after  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q.  Never  outside  again  after  that? — A.  Not  down  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  only  just  outside  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  About  where  outside  of  the  garrison? — A.  I  don't  know  the 
street.  It  is  on  this  street  next  to  the  wall  over  there — up  above  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  Where  were  you  there? — A.  At  this  discharged  soldier's  saloon, 
sir — ^Allison's  saloon. 

Q.  At  Allison's  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  there? — ^A.  I  was  there  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  Monday. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  three  days  after  you  were  paid,  including 
your  pay  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  paid  off  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  weren't  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  out  of  the  garrison  except  to  go  to  that  saloon 
after  you  were  struck  by  Tate? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  in  regard  to  your  being  struck  by  Tate, 
either  at  me  Allison  saloon  or  at  any  other  place,  of  the  character 
I  have  mentioned — that  is,  discussing  it  with  a  view  to  revenging 
yourselves? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  that.  Were  you  in  any  other  saloons  downtown  ? — 
A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  go  into  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  after 
I  heard  we  were  not  allowed,  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  in. 

Q.  You  heard  after  you  went  there  that  you  were  not  allowed  to  go 
into  the  saloons? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  resentment  towards  the  people  of  Brownsville 
on  that  account? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  with  anybody  as  something  that  ought 
to  be  revenged  ? — A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  You  never  complained  of  that  to  anybody,  did  you? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  never  made  any  complaint  of  that,  did  you,  to  anybody  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  sought  to  go  into  any  saloon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  the  Allison  saloon,  kept  by  a  discharged  colored  sol- 
dier?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Taliaferro  wants  me  to  ask  you  what  the  trouble  was 
that  you  and  others  were  arrested  for  in  Greenville  about  a  year 
before  you  enlisted,  when  you  were  going  home  from  the  rehearsal? — 
A.  This  fellow  struck  another  with  a  rock  or  something. 

Q.  He  struck  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  colored- 

Q.  He  struck  another  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  strike  a  white  man,  did  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "VMiite  men  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  quarreling  about,  or  is  that  mate- 
rial— I  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  You  need  not  bother. — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  and  you  did  not  see  it,  and  you  only  know 
what  you  heard  about  it  afterwards;  is  that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  W.   NEWTON   (COLORED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Newton,  do  you  know  Sergeant-Major  Taliaferro,  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee.  At  page  1552  the  following 
report  of  his  testimony  is  found : 

Q.  You  heard  of  this  striking  of  Newton,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  Newton  was  a  man  who  dranlc  to  excess,  and  I 
thought  he  was  liable  to  get  Into  trouble  most  any  place,  at  any  time,  and  I 
merely  thought  that  be  had  been  downtown  drinking  and  got  into  a  fight  down 
tl»ere  and  got  beat  up. 

Q.  That  was  his  reputation,  was  It? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  opinion  of  It 

Now,  in  view  of  that  testimony,  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  New- 
Ion,  whether  or  not  you  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  while  you  were 
it  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  and  whether  you  drank  to 
excess  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  drank,  but  not  to  an  excess,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  fights,  or  get  beat  up,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  take  a  drink,  would  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q^  Were  you  drunk  at  any  time — ever  arrested  for  drunkenness  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  these  fines  of  a  dollar  each  was  on  account  of  drunken- 
ness ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Wouldn't  you  know? — A.  I  have  most  forgotten  what  the 
offenses  were.     Three  of  them  I  do  remember,  you  know,  and  the 
others  I  don't  remember  just  for  what. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  In  one  case  you  were  fined  $3.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was 
for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  for  absence  without  leave. 

Q.  Not  drunkenness  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  neither  of  the  other  cases  was  it  drunkenness,  so  far  as  you 
can  remember  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  about  it? — A.  I  remember  two  others,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  two  of  the  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\^^at  were  they? — A.  One  of  them  was  for  being  out  after 
check. 

Q.  After  check  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  the  other  was  for  not  appearing  at  the  proper 
place  for  foot  inspection. 

Q.  For  foot  inspection  ? — A.  For  foot  inspection,  after  we  had  had 
one  of  those  practice  marches. 

Q.  And  the  other  you  do  not  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  many  times  Avere  you  arrested  while  you  were  a  civilian, 
in  North  Carolina? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Only  once  i     You  told  about  that  this  morning. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  now. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Newton,  the  one  time  you  were  arrested,  which  has  been 
brought  out  by  questions  of  Senator  Foraker,  you  were  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  charge  then? — A.  Where  was  that  at,  sir? 

Q.  At  your  home. — A.  At  my  home  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  tried  before  the  court? — A.  I  was  tried  and  fined; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fined  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  fine  of  $10  I  had  to  pay. 

Q.  And  the  charge  was  assisting  somebody  in  hitting  another  with 
a  rock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  charged  with  doing  that? — ^A.  There 
was  eight  or  ten  of  us,  I  think,  had  it. 

Q-  Eight  or  ten  of  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rocks  did  you  hit  the  man  with? — A.  He  said  he 
was  stoned,  so  he  said.  > 

Q.  He  was  stoned?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  one  threw  rocks  at  him, 
and  then  he  said  one  had  hit  him  with  a  rock. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  near  the  parties  who  threw  the  rocks?— 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  a  little  strange  that  you  should  have  been  convicted 
under  those  circumstances,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  was  stoned  ?— A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Anderson  Johnson. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  trouble  with  him? — A.  Me? 

Q.  Any  of  you  that  were  arrested  ? — ^A.  I  had  no  trouble  with  him. 

Q.  Any  of  you? — A.  I  didn't  know,  sir.  They  say  that  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hopkins  had  trouble  with  him. 

Q.  He  left  the  rehearsal  before  the  rest  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  this  play.  What  was  it,  the  Robljer  and  what? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  left  before  we  did. 

Q.  What  was  this  play — it  is  not  important,  but  what  was  it — 
the  Robber  and  the  what? — A.  The  one  which  we  were  practicine 
for?  ^  * 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  was  "  The  Robbery  and  Murder  of  Col.  Delmont  de 
Rosa." 

Q.  And  when  this  man  was  returning  from  this  rehearsal  was  when 
he  was  stoned  ? — A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  It  was  when  you  were  returning  from  one  of  those  rehearsals 
that  this  man  claimed  he  was  stoned  by  a  lot  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  you  and  several  others  were  arrested  for  doing  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  denied  it  then?— A.  Denied? 


Q.  Denied  that  you  stoned  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  all  denied  it,  didn't  they?— ^ 


-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  admit  that  he  stoned  him  ? — A.  One  said  that  he 
hit  him  with  a  rock  on  account  of  his  drawing  a  revolver  on  him. 

Q.  Drawing  a  revolver? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  were  named,  and 
therefore  we  had  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

Senator  FeRAKER.  I  did  not  hear  that. ' 

The  Witness.  We  were  named,  T  say,  and  therefore  we  had  to 
suffer  the  consequences. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  man  who  was  stoned  called  your  name? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  drank,  and  you  said  you  never  drank  to 
excess? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  asked  if  you  were  ever  drunk.  You  did  not 
answer  that. — A.  Not  during  the  time  I  was  at  Niobrara. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Not  while  you  were  at  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  else? — A.  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  duty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  while  you  were  there  with  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  We  were  in  Manila. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  drunk  there  ? — A.  I  was  drunk  sev- 
eral times,  but  I  had  no  trouble  about  that. 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  just  asked  you.  Did  you  get  into  trouble  with 
the  people  in  the  town  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  know  Mr.  Taliaferro? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  in  the  regiment? — A.  He  was  my  first 
sergeant,  and  afterwards  my  battalion  sergeant-major. 

Q.  Sergeant-major,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  Taliaferro  was  mistaken  in  this  testimony  read 
to  you  by  Senator  Foraker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  it; 

Because  Newton  was  a  man  who  drank  to  excess,  and  I  tbongbt  be  was 
liable  to  get  Into  trouble  most  any  place,  at  any  time,  and  I  merely  thought  that 
be  had  been  downtown  drinking  and  got  into  a  fight  down  there  and  bad  gotten 
beat  up. 

A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  That  was  bis  reputation,  was  It?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  opinion  of  It 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  were  in  Allison's  saloon  every  day  after  it  was  opened?— 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  were  in  Allison's  saloon  every  day? — ^A.  After  it  was 
opened. 

Q.  Every  day  after  it  was  opened  you  were  in  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  there? — ^A.  They  had  games  going  on 
in  Uiere,  such  as  montecarlo. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  liquor  to  sell? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Let  him  tell  about  the  games. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  going  to;  yes. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Did  you  drink  any  liquor  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  Only  beer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  a  few  been 
there ;  but  mostly  my  going  there  was  on  account  of  the  games. 
Q.  What  games  did  you  play? — ^A.  Monte. 
Q,  Monte  I— -A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Gambling  games? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  gambling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Two  years  and  a 
half. 

.Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  many  times  you  were  dnmk  there!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  keep  account  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  gamble  any  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  drunk  and  gambling  in  the  Philippines? — 
A.  Not  while  gambling ;  I  would  not  be  drunk. 

Q.  You  were  not  drunk  while  you  were  gambling? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  gambled  when  you  were  sober?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  anything  to  drink  while  you  were  gambling? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  out  there  with  those  soldiers  and  shot  up  the 
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town  and  shot  oflf  the  arm  of  one  of  the  policemen,  and  killed  one  of 
the  citizens,  you  would  have  admitted  it,  would  you  not  ? — ^A.  If  I  had 
did  so? 

Q.  Yes;  you  would  have  admitted  it  if  you  had  done  it? — A.  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  nbthing  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  done  it  you  would  have  admitted  it? — ^A.  If  I  had 
done  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  I  would  have  admitted  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  admitted  it. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Would  you  not  swear  falsely  to  conceal  it? — ^A.  If  I  did  it  my- 
self, sir? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  did  it  myself,  I  would. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  arretted  twice,  and  two  of  these  arrests  were  for 
being  out  after  check? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Check  is  11  o'clock,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  get  in  that  night? — A.  I  had  been  in 
and  went  out  again. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  and  anib»vered  check  and  went  out  again? — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this? — A.  This  was  in  rear  of  A  quarters  at  Nio- 
brara. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out? — A.  Just  the  plain  way  of  going  out 

Q.  You  just  walked  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  trouble  to  get  out  after  check,  was  there? — A.  No.  sir. 
They  had  a  patrol  out  that  night,  though,  when  I  went  out  and  I 
^dn't  know  it. 

Q.  Patrol  out  where? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  say  there  was  no  trouble  about  getting  out? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  trouble  to  get  out  at  Brownsville,  if  you 
wanted  to? — ^A.  I  don't  know  if  there  was,  if  a  man  wanted  to  get 
out. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you;  there  would  not  have  been  any  trouble  to  get 
out  if  you  had  wanted  to  get  out,  after  check? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  the  soldiers  could  go  out  ?  There  was  only  one  man 
back  there.  Sentinel  No.  2? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  all  that  range  in  front  and  rear  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  getting  over  the 
wall  and  going  out  after  check,  would  there? — A.  I  guess  there 
wouldn't  be. 

Q.  Without  his  seeing  or  knowing  anything  about  it? — ^A.  I  guess 
there  wouldn't  be. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  association  hpve  you  in  the  Army,  if  you  have 
one,  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  by  each  other  if  they  get  into  trouble? — 
A.  Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  association  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  of  an  association  in  the  Army  for  the  soldiers 
to  stand  by  each  other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  that  among  each  other? — A.  After  the  firing  oc- 
curred I  heard  them  talk  about  that. 

Q.  After  the  firing  occurred  you  heard  them  talk  about  that  each 
man  must  stand  by  the  other? — A.  Nothing  like  that. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  They  were  wondering  who  did  it. 

Q.  Nothing  was  said  about  that  they  must  stand  by  each  other? — 
A.  I  never  heard  anything  to  that  effect,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  day  you  were  knocked  down,  you  and  Lipscomb  were  to- 
gether?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  away  from  the  post? — ^A.  We  had  been 
away  from  the  post  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  as  near  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been? — A.  We  had  been  up  near  this  saloon 
which  I  am  speaking  about  now,  where  Allison  was  keeping,  but  it 
was  before  he  opened,  I  think.  Down  by  the  post  there  is  this  street, 
Elizabeth — I  don't  know  the  names  of  tne  streets,  but  I  know  Eliza-' 
beth.  We  came  from  the  post-office  and  were  on  the  way  from  the 
post-office.    We  had  left  the  post-office,  going  out  that  way. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  out  of  the  oarrackSj  the  post? — A.  We 
went  out  somewhere  about  8  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  And  this  striking  of  you  was  9  o'clock  ?^A.  Somewhere  be- 
tween 8  and  9.    I  can't  say  positively,  because  I  had  no  timepiece. 

Q.  And  where  had  you  gone  in  the  meantime? — A.  I  don't  know 
the  names  of  the  streete,  but  I  could  show  you  which  way  we  went 

Q.  You  went  up  towards  where  AUison  afterwards  established  this 
saloon  ? — A.  In  that  direction. 

Q.  And  how  far  in  that  direction? — ^A.  We  went  out  above  the 
wire  fence,  along  about  there,  sir,  above  this  last  quarters,  through 
in  this  direction  and' downwards  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  You  went  past  the  last  quarters;  that  is,  the  imoccupied  quar- 
ters?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  unoccupied  quarters.  The  map  does  not 
show  the  street  we  went. 

Q.  Then  you  went  uptown,  north  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Soott: 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  a  street  pr  an  alley? — ^A.  This  was  a  kind  of  an 
alley. 

Q.  There  is  the  alley  [indicating  on  map]. — A.  We  went  higher 
up  than  that. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Up  beyond  Adams  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnat  were  you  up  there  for? — A.  Just  walking  around  through 
the  town. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going? — ^A.  Just  looking  around  the  town. 
We  were  newcomers,  and  we  were  just  looking  around  the  town. 

Q.  Making  observations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  walking  around. 

Q.  What  was  up  there  to  observe? — ^A.  We  were  just  getting 
familiar  with  the  streets,  as  near  as  we  could,  so  that  if  we  should 
have  to  go  anywhere  we  wouldn't  get  lost. 

Q.  It  was  not  much  of  a  town  to  get  lost  i^i,  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't 
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know  whether  it  would  be  or  not,  but  anybody  not  familiar  with  the 
place  that  way  they  would  be  apt  to  get  mixed  up  very  quickly. 

Q.  Gret  lost,  how?  If  you  were  out  at  night? — ^A.  I  suppose  you 
would. 

Q.  You  didn't  expect  to  get  lost  in  the  daytime? — ^A.  I  suppose  not 

Q.  You  were  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  streets,  so  that  if  you 
were  out  at  night  you  woula  not  get  lost? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

'Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  be  out  nights  for? — ^A.  Well,  going  out 
on  pass. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  How  many  drinks  had  you  taken  before  you  were  kn^c^ 
down? — ^A.  I  hadn't  taken  any. 

Q.  Any  beer? — A.  I  hadn't  taken  any. 

Q.  You  had  not  taken  a  drink  that  night,  of  beer  or  anything 
else? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  didn't  have  any  money. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Did  you  go  out  in  town  after  you  were  struck? — A.  No  farther 
tha^i  this  saloon  up  here-— Allison's. 
Q.  Allison's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  didn't  go  out  in  the  town  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  The  saloons  keep  open  on  Sunday,  then? — ^A.  I  think  that  they 
do,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Speak  a  little  louder. — ^A.  I  think  that  they  do,  because  we 
never  went  in  any  that  night,  and  I  don't  remember  whether  they 
were  open  or  not. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  Allison  saloon  kept  open  on  Sunday? — ^A.  That  was  the 
first  Sunday  he  had  been  there,  the  12th. 

Q.  Where  did  Allison  sleep  the  night  of  the  shooting  up  of 
Brownsville? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear? — A.  I  think  that  some  one  said  that  he 
was  at  his  saloon,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  not  some  one  tell  you  that  he  was  sleeping  in  the  post? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  struck  you  came  back  and  reported  it  to  your 
captain  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  anyone  else?- — ^A.  After  he  reported  it  to  Major  Penrose, 
then  I  was  called  upon  by  Major  Penrose  to  make  a  statement,  after 
I  told  him  what  the  hospital  corps  man,  Sanborn,  had  said  about  it 
Then  he  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  man,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  didn't,  but  I  thought  Private  Sanborn  did,  and  Sanborn  told 
Major  Penrose  that  he  didn't  know  positively  whether  his  name  was 
Tate  or  Bate — there  was  two  of  them  that  did  that  sort  of  thing  to 
the  soldiers — and  he  would  try  to  find  out  which  one  it  was,  and 
Major  Penrose  asked  him  to  find  out  which  one  it  was.  and  he  said 
that  he  would,  and  then  he  told  me  to  keep  quiet  until  ne  found  out 
which  one  was  it. 

Q.  Private  Sanborn  had  told  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  one 
who  dressed  the  wound  the  next  morning  for  me. 
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Q.  And  what  was  it  Private  Sanborn  told  you? — A.  He  said  that 
he  thought  that  he  knew  who  this  fellow  was;  that  he  had  also  been 
beating  up  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  around  there. 

Q.  He  oelonged  to  what  company  i — ^A.  To  the  hospital  corps. 

Q.  To  the  hospital  corps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  hospital  before  you  saw  Major  Penrose?—  . 
A.  Ye&  sir;  bow  times  before  seeing  him. 

Q.  You  went  up  there  to  get  your  head  dressed  ? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  it  was  so  late,  or  for  some  reason, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  quarters  had  retired,  and  you  had  to  rap 
there  some  time  oefore  yoii  could  get  him  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
hospital,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  that  you  went  up  there? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  what  tijhe  it  was.  I  think  they  go  to  bed  very  early,  though,  at 
the  hospital. 

Q.  \Vhat  do  you  say? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  very  early,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  not  any  idea? — A.  Some  time  near  10  aclock,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  Was  it  not  near  midnight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  o'clock,  you  think?— A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  near  that  time, 
I  think. 

The  Chatbman.  Witness,  the  Senators  are  speaking  in  a  good  loud 
voice  in  addressing  you,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the  same.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  hear,  and  you  must  speak  louder. 

The  WmfESS.  Very  well,  sir.  I  wUl  do  so.  I  am  a  little  hoarse, 
but  I  will  do  so. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  They  told  you  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tate  or  Bate  had  struck 
you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  name  of  this  man  who  struck  me. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  where  Tate  or  Bate  lived? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  try  to  find  out  where  he  lived  at. 
■  Q.  You  did  not  want  to  know  where  he  lived? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 

Q.  You  went  up  to  this  man  who  was  in  charge  there,  a  Mr.  Nolan, 
■who  was  connected  with  the  hospital  corps.  He  says  he  was  on  duty 
the  night  that  you  were  hurt,  and  he  says  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  and 
you  came  up,  and  roused  him  up.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  what  you  wanted,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  that  you  were  hurt  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true.    And  you  showed  him  your  head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  gashes  were? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  cuts  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true? — ^A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  asked  you  how  you  received  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  how  you  received  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  got  hit  in  the  head  with  a  six-shooter?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  else  did  you  tell  him  ? — ^A..  He  asked  me  where  I  was 
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at  when  I  got  hit  I  told  him  where  I  was  on  Elizabeth  street  when 
I  got  hit,  and  he  asked  by  whom,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  who 
it  was. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  were  near  the  post-office? — ^Ak  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Walking  by  the  post-office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  one  ran  out  and  hit  you  and  you  didn't  know  who  it 
was?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  tell  him  that  some  one  ran  out  and  hit  me; 
but  he  asked  me  what  was  the  reason  of  his  hitting  me,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  was  passing  a  party  of  ladies,  and  that  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
what  the  reason  was,  but  he  just  covered  me  with  a  revolver,  and  I 
had  to  move  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Nolan  says  that  when  he  asked  you  who  struck  you,  you 
said,  "  Oh,  that  is  all  right."    Did  you  say  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  added,  "  We  will  get  them  s of  b— s  some 

day." — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  told  Mr.  Nolan  any  such  thing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  about  it?  Did  you  feel  pleasant  about  being 
struck  ? — A.  I  felt  all  right  after  I  made  a  report  io  Captain  Macklin 
and  he  said  that  he  would  make  a  report  to  Major  Penrose.  I  thought 
it  would  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  comrades  about  it? — ^A.  I  told  the  men  in  the 
quarters,  when  I  came  back,  how  I  got  my  head  cut,  and  I  told 
tiiem 

The  Chairman.  Witness,  again  I  must  tell  you  that  you  must  re- 
member to  speak  louder. 

The  Witness.  I  told  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters  when  I  re- 
turned. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  else? — A.  I  think  some  asked  me.  I  re- 
tired to  bed  very  quickly  afterwards,  sir. 

Q.  That  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  not  gone  to  bed  when  you  got  in  that  night? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  got  back  from  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  A 
little  after  10.  They  were  all  in  the  pool  room  at  that  time,  and  I 
knew  by  that  that  taps  hadn't  gone  then. 

Q.  You  talked  generally  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  them  you  were  struck  without  any  cause  what- 
ever?— A.  I  told  them  that  1  was  struck  without  any  cause,  but  after 
that  night  I  did  not  have  anything  more  to  say  about  it  to  them,  be- 
cause no  one  didn't  question  me  no  more  after  that  first  night. 

Q.  And  this  first  night,  who  was  in  the  pool  room?  They  were 
all  around  you  and  you  showed  them  the  gashes  on  your  head. — A.  I 
remember  Corporal  Miller. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  to  the  others,  didn't  you  say? — A.  I  don't* 
know  their  names ;  I  have  forgotten  them. 

Q.  They  were  members  of  your  company — I  don't  care  about  the 
names? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  or  ten  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  them  how  it  oc- 
curred. 
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Q.  You  told  them  about  the  brutal  way  in  which  you  had  been 
attacked  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  tell  them  the  "  brutal  way  "  or  anything 
like  that. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  had  been  attacked  without  any  cause? — '■ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  this  man  had  knocked  you  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cursed  you  after  you  were  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  it? — A.  They  had  nothing  to  say,  only 
that  it  was  a  poor  way  to  treat  a  person,  or  something  like  that 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  They  said  it  was  a  poor  way  to  treat  a  person? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  it  was  a  poor  way  to  treat  a  person. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  heard.  They  continued  play- 
ing pool,  those  that  were  there, 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  vou,  was  there  anything  else  said  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  They  just  said  that  it  was  a  poor  way  to  treat  a  person  and 
turned  around  and  went  to  playing  pool,  and  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  day  your  head  was  bandaged  up? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
bandage  was  taken  on. 

Q.  Taken  off  when? — A.  It  came  off  during  the  night. 

Q.  Then  it  left  the  scar? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  fixed  over  with 
absorbent  cotton. 

Q.  You  went  up  again  and  had  it  fixed  over  with  absorbent  cotton, 
and  put  a  bandage  around  your  head  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  stick  there? — A.  It  had  some  plaster  around  it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  comrades  ask  you  how  that  came  about?— 
A.  They  could  not  see  it  on  account  of  my  hat. 

Q.  You  kept  it  concealed  ? — A.  It  was  where  it  could  not  be  seen 
after  my  hat  was  put  on,  after  being  bandaged. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  ask  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  Major  Penrose? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one  else  that  I  re- 
member. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  of  it  again  to  anyone  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  avoided  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you? — A.  Major  Penrose  said  that  he  would  see 
about  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  When  you  went  down  to  the  barroom  that  next  day,  you  talked 
about  it  in  the  barroom,  did  you  not? — A.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  ^id  he  say  that  he  went  to  the  barroom 
the  next  day  ? 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  that  he  went  to  a  barroom  the  next 
dav. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  saloon  was  not  opened  at  that  time. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q-  The  11th.  12th.  and  13th  were  the  only  days  that  the  saloon  was 
opened?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  The  saloon  was  open  on  Sunday? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  never  asked  by  the  rest  of  them  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  how  it  happened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  pleasant  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  Major  Penrose 
said  that  he  would  see  about  it,  I  felt  satisfied  about  it. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  shooting  that  night,  where  was  the  shoot- 
ing, the  nigiit  of  the  13th? — A.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  town,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  uptown? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  barracks? — A.  The  first  I  had  heard, 
after  I  had  got  on  the  outside  of  the  guardhouse,  it  seemed  very 
close  to  the  barracks,  and  the  town,  somewhere. 

Q.  Close  to  the  barracks  and  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  wa.s  it  nearest  to?— A.  I  mean  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barracks,  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Between  the  barracks  and  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  road? — A.  That  is  the  direction  it  sounded  to 
me  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  the  road  down  by  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
soimded  in  that  direction. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  shooting  you  heard? — ^A.  That  is  the  first  I 
heard,  sir.  • 

Q.  It  sounded  like  high-power  guns,  did  it  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  l)een  in  the  Army  six  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  high-power  guns  discharged? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  you  can't  tell  very  well  the  difference  between 

Q.  Between  ? — A.  Especially  when  one  is  kind  of  excited,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  whether  those  were  high-power  gims 
or  not? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  shotguns,  pistols,  or 
rifles? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Now,  this  shooting  you  say  seemed  to  be  there  in  the  road  ba^k 
of  the  barracks? — A.  That  is  the  way  it  sounded  when  I  was  first 
awakened,  as  I  before  stated,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  shooting  went  uptown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  as 
if  so. 

Q.  And  it  continued  the  same  kind  of  shooting — that  is,  it  was 
volleys  ? — A.  No.  sir ;  it  sounded  scattering  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Speak  a  little  louder,  now. — A.  It  sounded  scattering  to  me — 
like  scattering  shots  to  me,  sir,  was  the  way  it  sounded  in  town  after 
I  heard  the  first  firing. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  firing,  volleys? — ^A.  It  sounded  like  that 
when  I  first  awakened. 

Q.  And  after  that  it  was  the  same  character  of  guns,  was  it  not? — 
A.  It  seemed  so,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  not  hear  any  shots  fired  inside  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  heard  the  call,  "  Guard,  No.  2?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  shots  whatever  inside  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  shootine  continue? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  could 
judge  it  to  be,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  more  or  less.        f 

Q.  Near  that  time,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  who  were  doing  the 
shooting? — A.  That  night,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  thought  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  there  and  were  placed  as  a  sentinel  and  were  or- 
dered to  lie  down  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  all  this  shooting  and  never  thought  anything 
about  who  was  doing  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  wasn't 
close  enough  to  anybody  to  ask  Qiem  or  to  have  any  conversation 
with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  not  close  enough  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  when 
he  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  there,  but 
he  had  to  deploy  his  men,  and  I  was  obeying  orders  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  obeying  orders,  and  the  guards  came  out  and  the 
others  came  out,  and  you  formed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  counted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  take? — A.  I  don't  know  how  long,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  all  this  shooting  was  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  one  of  your  comrade^  the  cause  of  the 
shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  it  was  over. 

Q.  I  asked  you  that  night,  before  you  went  and  lay  down,  and  you 
said  you  did  not. — A.  I  understood  you  to  say  while  it  was  going  on. 

Q.  Oh !  But  you  were  not  ordered  to  go  liack  and  lie  down  while 
it  was  going  on.  It  Was  over  at  that  time? — A.  That  is  what  I 
understood  you  to  say,  sir. 

Q.  After  it  was  over,  did  you  ask  anyone? — A.  After  it  was  over 
I  asked.    But  I  understood  you  to  say  while  it  was  going  on. 

Q.  If  you  understood  me  that  way,  that  is  all  right  Excuse  me. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  it  was  over,  whom  did  you  ask? — A.  After  it  was  all  over 
I  asked  several.  We  were  sitting  there  on  the  bench  after  we  came 
off  guard,  and  we  were  talking  about  who  did  it,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  mow. 

Q.  Nobody  there? — A.  Nobody  seemed  to  know,  and  then  I  re- 
tired to  bed. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — ^A.  I  went  to  bed  afterwards;  after  I  asked 
and  gained  no  information,  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask? — A.  I  asked  them  did  they  know  what  was 
all  that  racket  going  on,  and  some  said  they  didn't  know. 

Q.  They  didn't  know? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  seem  to  know; 
and  the  more  I  inquired  the  less  information  I  received. 

Q.  The^  more  you  inquired  the  less  information  you  received? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  to  what  was  going  on,  as  no  one  knew". 

Q.  Who  refused  to  give  you  information,  if  anyone? — A.  Those 
that  didn't  know  and  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Those  who  did  not  know  ?  They  could  not  verv  well  give  you 
information;  no. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  were  the  only  ones  I  asked. 
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Q.  Did  you  ask  the  sergeant  of  the  guard? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  corporals? — A.  Two  of  the  corporals  were 
present  at  the  time  I  was  in  conversation,  Burdett  and  Franklin. 

Q.  What  did  Burdett  say? — ^A.  He  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  Corporal  Franklin  say? — A.  Neither  one  of  those 
knew. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  noncommissioned  officer  there  ? — ^A.  Those 
are  the  only  ones  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  a  little  strange  that  you  should  not  ask  ?  Did 
you  ask  whether  it  was  the  citizens  doing  the  shooting  ? — A-  Whether 
it  was  the  citizens  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  didn't  ask  whether  it  was  the  citizens;  I  asked 
who  was  it? 

Q.  Did  you  ask  whether  it  was  the  soldiers  who  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing?— ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  ask  the  question  in  that  manner,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  ask  it? — ^A.  I  asked  who  could  it  have  been  who 
did  all  that  firing  on  the  outside?  I  told  them  it  sounded  something 
like  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  Sounded  like  the  Philippine  Islands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  it  sound  like  the  Philippine  Islands  ? — ^A.  Because  we 
used  to  be  aroused  nearly  every  night  in  that  manner. 

Q.  It  sounded  like  the  Philippine  Islands;  like  the  guns  the  sol- 
diers used  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  more  like  insurgents. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  It  sounded  more  like  insurgents'  arms. 

Q.  It  sounded  more  like  insurgents'  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ^ns  were  those? — ^A.  Such  as  Remingtons  and 
Springfields — somethmg  like  that 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  it  sounded  like  Remingtons  and  Spring- 
fields? — A.  As  near  as  my  belief;  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  The  best  of  your  belief  is  what? — ^A.  Is  that  they  sounded  in 
that  manner. 

Q.  What  manner? — A.  As  I  stated,  like  the  Philippine  Islands, 
those  Remingtons  and  such  things. 

Q.  But  my  last  question  following  your  answer  was.  It  sounded 
like  Remingtons  and  Springfields? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  one  you 
asked  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  answer  you  made?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Remington  an  army  rifle? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether 
thOT  use  them  in  the  United  States  Army  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly 
how  many,  sir. 

Q.  A  hundred? — ^A.  It  was  a  great  many,  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  a  hundred  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  It  sounded  for  t«n  or  twelve  minutes? — A.  Something  about 
that  time,  sir. 

Q.  As  though  a  battle  was  going  on — ^the  shooting! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
quite  a  fusillade. 

Q.  Quite  a  fusillade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  conversation  you  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
guard  had  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  what  you  have  narrated 
here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  have  told  you,  sir. 
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Q.  The  next  day  did  you  have  any  talk,  making  inquiries  who  it 
was~on  the  14th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  had  come  from  the  adminis- 
tration building,  I  heard  them  talking  about  it  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Talking;  how  talking?  What  were  they  saying? — A.  Just 
wondering,  like  anyone  else,  like  I  aforesaid ;  wondering  who  did  that, 
and  that  they  would  like  to  know. 

Q.  What  else? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  could  find  out  about  it,  sir.  They 
were  wondering  who  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  a  word  said  as  to  who  it  was  who  possibly  did 
the  shooting — ^not  as  to  the  individuals,  but  as  to  whether  it  was  sol- 
diers or  citizens  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Mexicans,  or  somebody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  ? — A.  I  never  heard  anything  like  that 
at  all. 

Q.  That  never  was  discussed? — A.  Not  in  my  presence,  sir. 

Q.  Never  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  afterwards  discuss  whether  it  was  the  citi- 
zens or  soldiers  who  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one  ? — A.  Not  at  that  time,  sir — who  it  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  an  opinion? — A.  You  mean  to  express  to 
the  people  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  my  comrades,  on  things  like  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A;  I  never  was  questioned  about  it  after  the  14th. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  never  was  questioned  about  it  after  the 
14th  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  said  anything  more  about  it ? — ^A.  No,  sirj  until 
I  was  confined,  and  I  wondered  what  I  was  confined  for ;  and  I  asked 
and  inquired  then  what  I  was  confined  about,  and  no  one  knew  what 
I  was  confined  for,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  shots  coming  from  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes;  there 
were  some  coming  across  the  grounds  there. 

Q.  Oh,  you  heard  some? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  those? — ^A.  When  we  were  in  ranks,  and 
the  guard  was  forming. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  in  the  ranks,  and  the  guard  was  forming, 
you  heard  shots  coming  over  your  head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  Three  or  four,  there,  came  over. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  say  anything  when  those  shots  were  coming  over 
your  head  and  the  fusillade  was  going  on ;  did  you  say  anything  to 
the  men  about  being  in  danger  of  being  hit  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  be- 
cause he  deployed  us  as  quickly  as  possible,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  remark  made  upon  it  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  none  made  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  night  that  you  heard  those  shots 
going  over,  and  it  must  have  been  the  citizens  doing  the  shooting?— 
A.  1  don't  remember  speaking  to  anybody  that  night. 

Q.  Or  the  next  day? — A.  At  that  time;  I  don't  know  whether  I 
remember  saying  anything  at  that  time  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  said  anything  of  the  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember,  unless  I  spoke  it  to  Major  Penrose. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  patrol  that  day,  out  in  town? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  night. 

Q.  Was  anybody  of  the  guard  taken  out  on  patrol  duty  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  or  your  company  were  detailed  with  you  for  guard 
duty  that  night? — A.  Four  of  us,  on  guard. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? — ^A.  I  remember  three.  Yes, 
sir;  I  remember  the  four,  now.  There  was  Collier,  Rogers,  and  mjy- 
self,  and  Mitchell.  I  think  he  relieved  a  sick  man,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken.   I  think  he  was  supemtmierary. 

By  Senator  Tauafebbo: 

Q.  What  time  were  you  struck  over  the  head  with  the  pistol? — 
A.  The  5th  of  August. 

Q.  What  time  oi  day? — A.  It  was  at  night. 

Q.  What  time  of  night? — A.  It  was  between  8  and  9  o'clock,  as 
near  as  I  recall,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  as  late  as  9,  you  think? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
it  was. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  under  the  charge  of  having  been  one  who 
did  the  shooting  there  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  guess  that  I  were,  sir, 
but  I  never  could  find  out.  I  asked  Captain  Macklin  why  I  was  ar- 
rested, and  he  didn't  know,  sir,  when  I  was  placed  in  confinement. 

Q.  You  had  an  idea  that  you  were  arrested  as  being  one  of  the 

farties  who  shot  up  the  town? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  thought  about  after 
was  arrested. 

Q.  TMiy  did  you  think  that  ? — A.  By  me  being  struck ;  that  is  why 
I  thought  I  was  placed  there ;  that  was  the  onliest  thing  I  could  think 
of  why  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  hospital? — A.  When,  that  night, 
sir? 

Q.  The  night  you  were  struck? — A.  It  may  have  been  about  10 
o'clock,  sir ;  on  or  about  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  immediately  after  you  were  struck? — A.  I 
came  back  to  the  quarters.  I  came  from  the  quarters  first,  then  to 
Captain  Macklin's  quarters. 

Q.  You  went  to  Captain  Macklin's  quarters  before  you  went  to 
the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  anywhere  in  the  town  after  you  were  struck  be- 
fore you  went  to  your  company's  quarters  ? — A.  li^o,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  told  you  to  go  to  the  hospital? — A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  he  did  or  not,  sir;  but  after  leaving  him  I  went 
to  the  hospital,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  company's  quarters? — A.  I  stayed 
there  long  enough  to  wash  my  face,  sir,  and  the  wound  also. 

Q.  Then  you  went  directly  to  Captain  Macklin's  quarters? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  Long  enough  to  explain  what 
had  occurred  to  me,  sir,  and  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  I  dont 
know  how  minutes  that  were,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  over  an  hour  after  you  were  struck  before  you 
appeared  at  the  hospital  ? — A.  It  was  on  or  about  that  time,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  felt  that  you  had  been  struck  without  any  cause  or 
provocation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  felt  no  resentment  about  it? — A.  Not  after  I  re- 
ported it  to  them  and  they  said  they  would  see  after  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  complaint^  at  the  hospital  or  to  your  comrades 
after  your  head  was  dressed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  after  my  head  was 
dressed. 

Q.  You  didn't  complain  of  it  at  all  ? — A.  I  told  of  it  at  the  hospital 
when  I  first  went  there  that  night,  and  then  the  next  day  Doctor 
Combe  he  asked  me 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  night  you  were  hurt.  The  night  you  were 
struck  is  what  I  am  speaking  of,  not  the  next  day. — A.  That  night  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  returned  from  the  hospital  I  was 
questioned  about  it. 

Q.  You  made  no  complaint  at  the  hospital  of  having  been  struck? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  the  man  that  dressed  my  head  that  I  had  gotten 
struck. 

Q.  That  you  had  gotten  struck ;  but  you  made  no  complaint  about 
it?    You  did  not  express  any  resentment? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  it  was  all  right  that  you  should  be  knocked 
down  without  any  cause  or  provocation,  and  that  you  should  have 
your  head  dressed  and  should  make  no  complaint  of  it  at  all? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  after  the  officer  to  whom  I  reported  it  said  that  he  would  see 
about  it,  I  thought  I  had  gone  through  the  right  process  then,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  denounce  the  man  who  struck  you  without  cause? — 
A.  I  didn't  denounce  him  ? 

Q.  I  say  that  you  didn't  denounce  the  man  who  had  struck  you 
without  any  cause? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  who  it  was  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  could  have  denounced  him  without  knowing  who  it  was. — 
A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  gotten  struck  by  a  man,  but  I  didn't  know 
who  it  was. 

By  Senator  Pbttus  : 
Q.  You  did  not  know  who  it  was? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  told  Cap- 
fbin  Macklin.    I  said  that  I  had  been  struck  by  a  man.    He  asked 
me  who  it  was,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  who  it  was. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  sure  that  in  passing  those  ladies  on  the  street 
you  did  not  even  brush  against  them,  even  unintentionally  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  we  had  plenty  of  room  to  pass  them,  and  I  did  not  brush  against 
them. 

Q.  You  did  not  touch  them  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  to  drink  after  you  were  struck  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  back  in  the  town  any  more. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  anything  as  you  were  coming  down  to  the 
quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  The  regular  channel,  when  you  were  hurt  and  went  into  the  bar- 
racks, was  to  report  to  your  noncommissioned  officer  as  to  the  happen- 
ing out  in  town,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was  not  the  regular  thing,  but  I 
torn  him  as  I  met  him.  He  asked  me,  as  I  came  into  the  bathroom, 
what  was  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  struck. 
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Q.  But  ordinarily,  when  anything  of  that  krnd  happens,  what  is 
the  regular  channel  to  bring  the  matter  up?  You  wanted  redress, 
I  suppose.  Now,  what  was  the  regular  channel  ?  Was  it  not  to  tell 
of  the  incident  to  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  then  to  let  him  ask 
you  what  had  happened,  and  how  ? — A.  The  man  that  was  in  charge 
of  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  washed,  you  reported  to  him,  and  then  you 
were  sent  to  your  captain  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  next  you  were  sent  to  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  go  to  him  that  night. 

Q.  But  you  went  to  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  put  on  the  sick  list  the  next  day,  or  that  night!— > 
A.  The  next  day. 

By  Senator  Hemenwat  : 

Q.  You  expected  your  commissioned  officers  to  look  after  this,  and 
see  that  the  man  who  struck  you  was  punished.  Is  that  right! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  school  anywhere? — ^A,  Sir! 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  school  anywhere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  school  there? — A.  I  don't  know  the 
number  of  years.    I  reached  the  sixth  grade,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  went  as  high  as  the  sixth  grade. 

Q.  The  sixth  grade  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Two  years  and  a 
half. 

Q.  Were  you  under  fire  there  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  skirmishes  or  battlee  were  you  engaged  in  ? — ^A.  In 
the  battle  of  San  Augustine,  the  battle  of  Rio,  the  battle  of  San  Luis, 
and  the  battle  of  Negillion,  and  several  other  skirmishes  that  I  have 
no  record  of,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  under  fire  how  many  times,  all  told,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? — ^A.  I  could  not  really  say,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  any  fights,  after  you  got  in  the  Army, 
with  citizens  before  this,  or  were  you  ever  injured  in  any  way  by 
citizens  before  this  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  were  ever  in  any  trouble  with  any 
citizens  after  you  were  in  the  Army,  near  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  my  belief. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  time  you  were  ever  in  any  trouble  after  you 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  with  citizens  or  near  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  reminding  you,  but  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  you  to  speak  louder  as  it  is  for  the  Senators,  and  I 
insist  that  you  speak  louder. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  "to  my  belief?" — ^A.  These  things  happened 
quite  a  while  ago. 

Q,  Can't  you  tell  whether  you  ever  had  rows  with  the  citizens  or 
not,  after  you  got  into  the  Army  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  none,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  "  to  my  belief!  " — ^A.  Well,  I  want  to  be 
positive  about  it,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Hemenwat  : 

Q.  Then  you  state  positively  that  you  never  had  any  quarrel  or 
fight  with  any  citizen  near  any  army  post  at  which  you  were  sta- 
tioned ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  again,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  how  many  times 
have  you  been  under  fire  while  you  were  in  the  Army  ? — ^A.  Eight  or 
ten  times,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  four  battles  that  were  reported? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Did  you  get  leave  to  go  downtown  that  night? — A.  The  night 
that  I  was  out,  sir? 

Q.  The  night  that  you  were  struck  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  did  you  happen  to  go? — ^A.  Well,  we  were  just  walking 
around.    It  did  not  require  any  pass  unless 

Q.  Just  walking  around? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  against  the  rule  or  not  ? — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that?*— A.  It  was  against  the  rule,  I  presume,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenwat: 
Q.  It  was  the  custom  that  you  could  go  out  without  a  pass,  was  it, 
or  that  the  soldiers  could  go  out  into  the  town  without  passes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  have  a  pass  to  go  downtown,  did  you  ?^ 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  present  in  the  barracks  when  there  was  a  formation 
of  the  company,  that  was  all  that  was  required,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  be  there  when  there  was  a  roll  call,  or  where  the 
company  was  required  to  turn  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  between  times  you  could  walk  where  you  liked? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  pass  to  go  downtown, 
then,  was  it,  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Tauaferro  : 

Q.  But  didn't  you  have  to  get  leave  from  the  officers  to  leave  the 
barracks? — A.  Not  at  that  time  we  did  not,  unless  we  were  going  to 
old  Mexico,  and  we  could  not  make  it  over  there  and  back  in  time, 
without  having  a  pass. 

Q.  You  were  not  required  to  stay  in  the  barracks  except  when  the 
officers  gave  you  a  pass  or  gave  you  leave  to  be  absent? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
It  has  been  the  customary  rule  to  go  out  between  those  times  without 
any  pass,  around  the  town,  so  as  to  be  present,  as  he  has  before  said. 

Q.  You  were  only  required  to  be  there  at  roll  calls? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  guard  mounts,  and  things  of  that  sort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  rule  requiring  the  soldiers  to  be  within  their  quarters 
or  within  -the  camp  liinit  where  they  have  not  gotten  leave  to  go 
out? — A.  There  was  not  any  published  at  that  time,  that  is,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  the  Army  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  your  quarters  whenever  you  pleased  in  the  Philip- 
pines, without  leave  to  go? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  not  Use  any  passes 
there. 
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Q.  Go  anywhere  you  pleased,  outside  of  the  camp  limits! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Just  so  you  were  present  when  you  were  required  to  do  duty  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Warner.  Ask  him  if  they  were  not  required  to  be  in  after 
check  roll  call. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
^  Q.  You  could  not  go  out  after  check  roll  call  at  night? — ^A-  No, 
sir;  we  were  not  allowed. 

Q.  You  were  not  allowed  to,  you  were  expected  to  be  in  at  check 
roll  call  and  to  remain  in  for  the  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  there  is  some  difference  in  the  testimony  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  fence  at  the  place  where  you  passed  these  ladies,  and 
where  you  were  struck.  I  understood  you  to  testify  that  there  was  a 
fence  there.    Is  your  recollection  distinct  about  tl^at? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  fence  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  vacant  lot  there?  I  see  it 
stated  by  somebody  that  there  was  a  vacant  lot  at  that  point. — ^A.  We 
had  passed  the  vacant  lotj  sir,  already. 

Q.  A  vacant  lot  on  which  a  church  stood  ? — A.  We  had  passed  the 
vacant  lot,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  passed  the  vacant  lot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  down  opposite  the  point  where  there  was  a 
fence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  When  he  struck  you,  did  you  fall  against  the  fence  or  in  the 
street? — ^A.  Fell  down  on  the  sidewalk. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  fell  against  the 
fence  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  You  fell  right  on  the  sidewalk  ? — A.  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  He  struck  you  just  as  you  were  stepping  back  onto  the  side- 
walk ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  had  passed  around  the  ladies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  before  he  struck  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  you  were  going  to  be  hit? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  he  hit  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  testified  to  all  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  In  answer  to  Senator  Overman  you  said  you  Were  in  Allison's 
saloon  every  day.  You  mean  every  day  after  he  opened  up? — 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  In  answer  to  Senator  Overman  you  testified  that  you  were  in 
Allison's  saloon  every  day,  after  he  opened  up  his  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  saloon  open  on  Sunday? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  there,  then,  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  were  not  in  any  saloon  in  Brownsville  during  the  whole 
time  you  were  there? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Never  tried  to  go  into  any,  J  understood  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  a  night  that  was,  any  circum- 
stance that  causes  you  to  remember  whether  that  was  a  aarli  night  or 
not? — A.  The  night  that  I  was  struck? 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  the  night  of  the  shooting.  But  first,  I  will  ask  you, 
tliat  was  after  dark  when  you  were  struck,  as  I  understand  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  night  when  the  shooting  was 
done,  the  night  of  the  13th.  Do  you  remember  any  occurrence  that 
you  can  recall  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  dark  it  was? — A.  It 
was  a  very  dark  night,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  sir ;  very  dark. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  from  you  or  from  somebody  else, 
so  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you,  did  anybody  approach  the  guard.house 
while  you  were  on  duty,  who  was  challenged,  and  made  to  come  for- 
ward and  disclose  who  he  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Sergeant  Taliaferro  was  one,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  appeared  ? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  tar  away  could  you  recognize  him? — A.  I  could  see  him 
tibout  as  close  as  from  here  to  that  door  there.  There  is  a  light  there 
ulso  at  the  guardhouse,  on  No.  1  post. 

Q.  That  was  because  there  was  a  light  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else?  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Matlock 
coming? — A.  There  was  two  women  came  also. 

Q.  Well? — A.  And  the  quartermaster's  clerk,  he  came  there  also, 
and  was  sent  back  to  his  quarters.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I 
remember. 

■  Q.  Do  you  remember  how  near  they  got  to  you  before  you  could 
re<x)gnize  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  heard  the  challenge  by  other 
sentinels. 

Q,  They  did  not  approach  and  pass  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  You  were  asked  something  about  whether,  if  you  had  done  any- 
thing, you  would  admit  it,  or  not.  A  man  who  informs  upon  another 
in  the  Army  does  not  stand  very  well,  does  he? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  A  soldier  who  informs  upon  another  soldier  in  the  Army  does 
not  stand  very  well  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  about  that 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  that  is? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  one  soldier  to  give 
another  away,  to  inform  upon  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  guess  that  they 
would  do  so. 

Q.  You  think  they  would,  right  along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  trouble  about  that  at  all  ? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inform  upon  anyone  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  cause 
to  ever  do  so,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  Fort  Niobrara,  did  your  command  have  any 
trouble  with  citizens? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  came  there  very  late 
in  1905.     They  did  not  have  any  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  But  you  had  heard  of  it,  had  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  heard 
of  it. 
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Q.  You  were  out  in  town  there? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  were  out  in  town  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  saloon  was  how  near  the  post  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  about 
a  mile  jind  a  half. 

Q.  Who  kept  that  saloon  ? — A.  Charles  Price. 

Q.  There  was  another,  was  there  not,  there? — A.  And  there  was 
one  about  2  miles. 

Q.  Kept  by  whom  ? — ^A.  Stratton,  I  think,  his  name  is. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  another,  was  there  not  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  next  one 
is  about  4  miles. 

Q.  And  that  was  kept  by  whom  ? — ^A.  Valentine,  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  knew  where  all  those  saloons  were  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Visited  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  tell  us  a  w^hile  ago  that  if  you  had  been  guilty 
you  would  swear  falsely  in  order  to  protect  yourself? — A.  I  under- 
stood them  to  say,  if  I  had  did  this,  would  I  have  told  it,  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  done  this  would  you  tell  it,  or  would  you  deny  it,  or 
do  vou  know  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  guess  that  I  would  tell  it j  sir,  if  I 
did'it. 

Q.  You  would  not  tell  on  yourself,  you  think? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  not.  Have  you  sworn  to  any  false  statement  whatever 
in  connection  with  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  or  at  any  other  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONT  OF  FBA17K  J.  LIFSCOKB  (COLOBEB). 

Frank  J.  Lipscomb,  colored,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  full  name. — A.  Frank  J.  Lipscomb, 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  In  Bessemer.  Ala.,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  home  heretofore  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  you  employed  there,  if  at  all  ? — A.  I  am  employed  by 
the  Woodward  Iron  Company,  in  their  ore  min«. 

Q.  In  their  coal  mine  ? — A.  Ore  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there? — A.  Well,  I  worked 
there  ever  since  I  was  large  enough  to  work;  about  eight  years,  I 
think. 

Q.  Were  ^ou  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  while  it  was 
at  Brownsville  last  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  C  Company. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service  ? — A.  Two  years  and  four 
months,  I  thin^. 

Q.  Then  you  were  discharged  without  honor,  were  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the  witness  that  Senators  ask 
their  questions  in  a  loud  voice  so  everybody  can  hear,  and  I  want  you 
to  reply  in  a  good,  loud,  round  tone,  so  we  can  hear. 
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Senator  Foraker.  Speak  out  so  we  can  hear.  I  want  to  put  in 
evidence  the  record  of  this  witness  as  furnished  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  as  found  at  page  262  of  Senate  Document  155.  It  is  short 
and  I  will  read  it: 

FBANK  J,  LIPSCOMB. 

Enlisted  July  16,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  prlrate  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  1906. 

Q.  You  were  serving  your  first  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  that  shooting  affray  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Tex.? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  with  your  company  at  that  time,  were  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  been  employed  for  eight  years  at  the  place 
where  you  are  now  working? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  somebody's  ore  mine  at  Bessemer,  Ala.? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q-  You  were  working  there,  then,  before  you  enlisted? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  were  discharged  you  went  back  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  working  there  ever  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  under  employment  there  now,  are  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  company  with  Private  James  W.  Newton,  of  the 
same  company  that  you  belonged  to — Company  C  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry— when  he  had  some  trouble  with  a  customs  officer  by 
(he  name  of  Tate,  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  date  of  that  occurrence  ? — ^A.  Well, 
I  don't  just  remember  the  date  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  day  of  the  week  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  that  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it  was  on  Sunday  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  don't  think  it  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  Sunday  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  He  does  not  think  it  was,  he  says. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  time  in  the  day  it  was? — A.  It  was  about 
9  o'clock  in  the  night. 

Q.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  night,  whatever  night  it  was? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  after  dark,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  proceed  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  what  he  and  you 
were  doing,  and  what  this  occurrence  was — how  it  all  came  about. — 
A.  Well,  we  were  walking  down  the  street,  and  we  came  to  where 
there  was  some  ladies  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  and  when  we  got 
to  where  they  was,  why,  we  turned  out  on  the  inside  of  the  sidewalk 
and  as  we  got  opposite  this  man  he  knocked  Newton  down,  and  I 
walked  on  down  the  street  by  him,  and  when  he  turned  to  me.  why, 
I  had  passed  him,  and  I  just  went  on  down  the  street;  and  that  is  all 
there  was  to  it. 
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Q.  Now,  Lipscomb,  when  you  saw  Tate  knock  your  comrade,  New- 
ton, down,  did  you  leave  there  in  a  walk  or  did  you  run,  or  how? — 
A.  I  walked  right  straight  on  down  the  street,  but  I  did  not  run. 

Q.  You  went  right  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  have  any  controversy  with  him  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  strike  Newton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  strike  him  with? — ^A.  With  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  Newton  before  he  struck  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  or  Newton,  either  one,  instead  of  going  around 
the  ladies,  as  you  describe,  push  your  way  through  them  as  they 
stood  on  the  sidewalk? — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  touch  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  either  one  of  you  brush  against  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  either  one  of  you  jostle  them  in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Intentionally  or  otherwise? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  plenty  of  room  to  step  around  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  man  was  going  to  strike  Newton  until  he  did 
strike  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  Newton  after  he  knocked 
him  down  ? — A.  No,  sir. . 

Q.  Mr.  Tate  has  testified  in  this  case — I  will  not  stop  to  read  the 
exact  language  unless  Senator  Warner  prefers  it — that  he  struck  New- 
ton because  when  you  and  Newton  came  up  Newton  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  ladies  who  were  standing  there,  jostling  his 
wife  among  others.  Is  that  statement  true  or  not?-:-A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  Newton  struck  either  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  think.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  do  you  know  whether  he  went  through  the  ladies  or  went 
around  them? — A.  He  went  around  them — ^he  went  around  them. 

Q.  You  are  positive  he  did  not  go  through  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not  go  between  them. 

Q.  Through  the  crowd? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  he  did  not  jostle  any  of  them? — ^A.  No,  sir- 
yes,  sir ;  I  am  positive  he  did  not  touch  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  That  he  did  not  do  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  them  single  file  or  together? — ^A.  Went 
through  them  single  file. 

Q.  Were  you  ahead  of  Newton  or  behind? — ^A,  I  was  behind 
Newton,  sir ;  Newton  was  in  front. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  were  you  and  Newton  doing  downtown  that  mght? — 
A.  Why,  he  was  going  down  to  a  friend  of  his  that  lived  down  near 
the  d^pot,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him. 

Q.  You  were  simply  accompanying  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anjr  arms? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  not  been  drinking 
at  all. 

Q.  Had  not  been  in  anv  saloon  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  frequent  the  saloons  of  Brownsville  any  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  them  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was 
in  none  of  them. 

Q.  Never  in  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  this  man  Newton  was  struck  and  knocked  down,  what 
did  you  and  Newton  do?  You  went  on.  Did  he  join  you  again  or 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  when  I  seen  him  again  we  were  back  at  the 
barracks. 

Q,  You  did  what? — A.  We  went  back  to  the  barracks  before  I 
saw  him  again. 

Q.  Did  you  run  right  off  and  leave  him  there  wounded? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  went. 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  he  walked. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  go  away  from  him  and  leave  him  all  alone? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  walked  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  walked  right  on  down  the 
street  to  the  next  corner,  arid  went  on  around  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  street  were  you  on  when  this  occurred  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  street.  I  did  not  stay  there  long  enough  to 
leam. 

Q.  When  you  turned  off  that  street,  did  you  turn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  ? — A.  Turned  to  the  right,  sir. 

Q.  You  turned  to  the  right  and  went  where  ? — ^A.  Went  down  to  the 
next  street  and  came  right  on  back  up  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  Up  to  the  next  street.  If  you  were  on  Elizabeth  street,  you 
went  up  then  to  Washington,  I  suppose,  if  that  is  the  next  street  to  the 
right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  at  the  left  of  you  on  the  wall.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  what  that  shows  [referring  to  the  map].  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  line  of  barracks ;  there  is  the  gate  that  goes  out  onto 
the  main  street,  going  downtown,  or  uptown,  whichever  you  call  it. 
This  is  Elizabeth  street.  Is  that  the  street  you  were  on,  to  start 
with  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  street  which  you  entered  upon  when  you  went  out  of  the 
gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  several  blocks  away  from  the  fort,  were  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  passed  the  post-office  yet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  cone  by  that,  and  then  after  the  occurrence  you  went  to 
the  next  street  beyond  and  turned  to  the  right,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  one  square,  onto  the  next  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  up  to  Washington  street,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  back  to  the  barracks  by  way  of  Washington" 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  came  right  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  came  back  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Newton  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  I  got 
back. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  all  the  way  or  run  ? — A.  I  walked  all  the  way. 

Q.  You  walked  all  the  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Walked  pretty  fast,  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Walked;  no,  sir;  just 
taken  my  time. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 02 
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Q.  Did  you  or  not  have  any  uneasiness  about  Newton,  how  he 
would  get  back? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  I  did;  but  he  was  back  to  the 
barracks  by  the  time  I  was. 

Q.  He  was  back  by  the  time  you  were.  Didn't  you  feel  it  was 
your  duty  to  look  after  him?  You  must  have  known  he  was  hurt, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  him  any  food. 

Q.  aou  did  not  think  you  could  do  him  any  good? — A.  Only  by 
reporting  it.  If  I  had  got  back  to  the  barrack  in  time  enough  I 
could  report  it. 

Q.  You  intended  to? — A.  If  I  got  back  in  time,  but  he  was  back 
there  as  soon  as  I  was. 

Q.  To  whom  were  you  going  to  make  report! — ^A.  To  the  company 
commander. 

Q.  That  was  who? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  back  there  Newton  was  there? — ^A.  Tes,  sir; 
me  and  him  got  there  just  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  And  what  occurred  then? — ^A.  Well,  he  went  and  reported  it 
hi^elf. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  with  him  to  report  it? — A^  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
go  to  the  captain  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  went  the  next  morning  to  see  Captain  Macklin  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  see  him  the  next  morning? — 
A.  Well,  he  sent  for  me. 

Q.  He  sent  for  you,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  want  to  know  ? — A.  Well,  he  just  asked  me 
how  it  was,  and  I  stated  to  him  just  the  same  as  I  did  here. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  go  with  Newton  anywhere  that  night,  after 
you  saw  him  at  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  hospital  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  occurred  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  in  regard  to  the  matter  at  any 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  he  send  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  told  him  all  about  it,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  had  occurred,  or  what  did  he  ask  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  asKed  me  what  had  occurred,  and  I  told  him  just  like 
I  have  told  you  all. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  the  night  that  the  shooting  occurred, 
August  13  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  quarters,  sir. 

Q,  In  C  Company  barracks,  you  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Upstairs,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  the  firing  commenced? — 
A.  I  was  asleep,  sir. 

Q,  What  awakened  you? — A.  I  was  Vaked  by  the  sound  of  "to 
arms  "  sounding. 

Q.  The  call  to  arms  sounding? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  firing  going  on  when  you  got  awake? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  wnen  you  got  awake? — A.  I  hurried  and 
dressed  and  went  downstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  gun  or  not? — A.  I  did  not  get  my  gun  the  first 
time  I  went  downstairs. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  your  gun  ? — ^A.  The  gun  racks  were  locked. 

Q.  It  was  locked  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  afterwards  get. your  gun;  and  if  so,  when? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  after  I  came  back  the  gun  racks  were  open,  and  I  got  my  gun. 

Q.  You  ran  downstairs  without  any  gun,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  ran  back  upstairs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  the  gun  rack  open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  opened,  do  you  know? — A.  It  was  cut  open  with 
an  ax,  I  tliink. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  own  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  somebody's  else  gun  ? — A.  I  got  my  own  gun. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  got  your  own  gun? — A.  Well,  I  know 
it  by  the  number;  I  had  the  card. 

Q.  You  knew  where  your  gun  stood  in  the  gim  rack  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  hands  on  your  own  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got 
my  own  gun  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  comrades  of  your  company  got  their 
own  guns  or  not  ? — A.  All  of  them  did  not  get  their  own. 

Q.  All  of  them  did  not.  Some  of  them  got  other  guns,  did  they  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  your  own  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  were  with  your  company  from  that  time  on 
that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  with  my  company  from  that  time 
on  until  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting  up  of  Browns- 
ville ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  your  own  company  or  any  other  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  threats  or  hear  any  of  the  men  make  any 
threats  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  revenge  themselves  upon  the  people  of  Brownsville  for  this 
attack  on  Newton  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  anticipate  any  such  occurrence  as  that  of  the  night  of 
Augu.st  13? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anybody  was  going  to  shoot  up  the  town? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  never  heard  such  a  thing  suggested? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  conspiracy  was  organized  among  the  men  of  your  com- 

Eariy  or  the  men  of  that  battalion  to  shoot  up  the  town,  you  did  not 
ear  of  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  concealed  any  knowledge  of  what  oc- 
curred that  night  from  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  willing  and  ready  at  all  times  to  tell  all  you 
knew  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  now  know  or  have  any  reason  to  suspect  who  did  that 
shooting?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  causes  you  to  have  a  suspicion 
that  anybody  in  your  company  nad  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tate  said  nothing  there  when  he  struck  Newton? — A.  I 
did  not  hear  him  say  anythmg. 

Q.  You  were  right  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  passed  by  him  as  soon 
as  he  struck  him. 
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Q.  But  you  were  just  behind  Newton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  Newton  was  how  far  in  front  of  you  when  he  was 
struck — a  step  or  two  ? — A.  About  a  couple  of  steps — as  near  as 

Q,  A  couple  of  steps  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  walked  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  away  from  the  barracks;  that  is,  down  the  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  kear  a  word  said  by  Tate? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  Newton?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  or  after  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Newton  got  right  up  and  walked  away  as  though  he  was 
not  much  hurt,  didn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  left  Newton 
there,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  in  your  affidavit,  your  statement  on  page  134  of  Senate 
Document  155,  the  following  questions  and  answers,  Mr.  Lipscomb; 
I  don't  know  whether  they  are  correct  or  not : 

Q.  What  did  the  man  say  to  him? — A.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything. 

Q.  Did  Newton  get  up  again? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  got  up. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?— A.  Not  anything. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go? — ^A.  He  went  on  down  the  street  and  I  turned  the  comer. 
After  I  turned  the  corner  I  did  not  see  him  any  rjore  until  we  got  to  the 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  he  go  towards  town  or  towards  the  barracks  after  he  was  hit? — A.  He 
went  on  downtown  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  be  apiiear  to  be  hurt  much? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  be  didn't  appear  to  be. 

Is  that  as  you  remember  it,  now,  Mr.  Lipscomb? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  saying  that. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Not  as  I  remember,  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  You  heard  what  I  read  to  you,  Mr.  Lipscomb  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  don't  remember 
it  that  way.     I  told  it  just  like  it  was  a  while  ago. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  want  you  to  understand.  I  am  simply  reading  here 
what  purports  to  have  been  a  statement  made  by  yourself  in  an  in- 
vestigation down  there.  You  remember  when  Colonel  Lovering  was 
down  there.  It  is  reported  here.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  letting 
that  go,  you  did  go  on  uptown,  as  we  call  it,  or  this  way,  from  the  bar- 
racks, until  you  got  to  the  cross  street,  and  then  you  turned  up  to  the 
right,  and  Mr.  Newton  went  on,  going  uptown,  and  you  left  him 
when  you  turned  to  the  right? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  left  him  when  Uie  man 
knocked  him  down.    I  went  on  down  the  street. 

Q.  And  left  him  lying  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  question  appears  here : 

Q.  Did  tbe  man  that  knocked  Newton  down  say  anytbing  to  either  of  you? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  anytbing  to  me. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  leave  that.  It  will  show  for  itself.  This  shooting  that 
you  heard,  was  it  before  or  after  the  call  to  arms,  when  you  were 
awakened  ? — A.  I  was  awakened  at  the  time  the  sound  to  arms  went. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  were  sounding  the  call  to  arms  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  the  shooting  seem  to  be  then,  Mr.  Lipscomb? — 
A.  It  seemed  like  it  was  in  town,  from  where  I  was. 

Q.  W^ell,  near  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  like  it  was 
near  the  barracks,  right  across  the  fence. 

Q.  Bight  across  the  barracks  fence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  sounded  like  high-power  guns,  didn't  it,  Mr.  Lipscomb? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  like  it  was  large-caliber  guns. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  army  guns  frequently?  The  sound  was 
the  same,  was  it  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  sounded  like  it  was  heavier  than 
those. 

Q.  Heavier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  had  a  heavier  sound. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  to  see  where  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  after  the  first  shooting  it  seemed  to  go  uptown,  did 
it,  the  parties  doing  the  shooting — away  from  the  barracks? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  went  Uptown  or  not.  All  of  it 
sounded  like  it  was  all  about  in  the  same  place  to  me. 

Q.  So  that  you  may  understand  the  question  before  you  answer  it, 
there  is  that  road  between  the  barracks  and  the  town  there.  Calling 
that  the  barracks  road,  you  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Running  up  by  where  Allison's  saloon  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  that  road,  where  did  the  shooting  seem 
to  be  ? — A.  Well,  it  seemed  like  it  was  right  near  that  road  there. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  say  ? — A.  It  seemed  like  it  was  about  in  that  road. 

Q.  And  back  of  which  barracks? — A.  It  looked  like  it  was  between 
B  Company  and  D  Company  barracks. 

Q.  D  barracks  is  the  one  nearest  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  shooting  that  you  heard  seemed  to  be  right  in  the  road 
down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  in  there? — ^A.  1  don't  re- 
member how  many  shots  there  were. 

Q.  Quite  a  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  pay  attention  to  the  shooting  after  that? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  call  to  arms  was  sounded  when  you  were  awakened?  You 
got  up  and  dressed  and  went  downstairs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  your  gun  before  you  went  downstairs? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  Sergeant 
Brawner. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  him  after. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  very  long  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  shooting  was  all  over ;  and  if  so,  how  long  ? — 
A.  Oh,  well,  just  about  four  or  five  minutes,  I  reckon,  after  the 
shooting  was  over. 

Q.  "iou  saw  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from? — A.  I  think  he  came  out  of  the  or- 
derly room,  the  office ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  You  think  he  came  out  where? — A.  Of  the  orderly  room;  the 
office.    We  call  it  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  That  is  downstairs? — A.  That  is  downstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  where  he  had  been  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  had  to  break  open  the  gun  racks  to 
get  the  gims? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  been? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  him 
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Q.  Who  was  with  him? — ^A.  Him  and  Sergeant  Harley  was  to- 
gether when  I  seen  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  had  come  from?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  really  where  they  came  from. 

Q.  And  where  were  they  standing  when  you  saw  them  ? — ^A.  They 
were  coming  through  the  library  when  I  seen  them,  from  towards 
the  orderly  room. 

Q.  Through  the  library? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  library  is  the  hall  just 
where  you  come  out  of  the  orderly  room,  you  come  right  out  into  tlie 
library. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  the  library.  Is  the  li- 
brary in  the  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  just  the  hall. 

Q.  The  books  are  in  the  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  papers. 

Q.  And  that  hall  leads  from  the  outside,  does  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
it  leads  from  the  inside  of  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  That  hall?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
:    Q.  Then  there  is  a  cross  hall  that  it  strikes,  does  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  By  Senator  Taliafebro: 

Q.  When  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  was  the  firing  still  going 
on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  what  it  meant? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  what  it  meant? — ^A.  What,  the  call  to 
arms  meant? 

Q.  The  firing?— A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  fort  was  being  attacked? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question  more.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  them 
afterwards  as  to  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  soldiers  talk  as  tx)  who  did  the 
6hooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  it  discussed  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  were  there  as  a  member  of  Company  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested,  were  you,  Mr.  Lipscomb? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  were  there  with  the  company  until  they  left  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mixing  with  them  every  day  and  meeting  with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  .        _ 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  this  discussed  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Newton  incident  discussed — the  striking 
of  Newton  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  alleged  assault  upon  Mrs.  Evans,  didn't 
yo? — ^A.  Mrs.  who? 

Q.  Mrs.  Evans? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  name. 

Q.  Well,  the  woman  that  was  alleged  to  have  been  pulled  off  her 
horse,  and  somebody  charged  that  it  was  a  .soldier  that  did  it. — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  some  one  speak  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  that  before  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  that  discussed? — ^A.  I  think  I  heard  it  at  the 
guardhouse;  I  was  on  guard. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  it  given  as  the  reason  why  the  men  were  all  com- 
pelled to  come  in  at  8  o'clock  that  night,  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  passes  taken  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  that  night,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  it,  Mr.  Lipscomb? — ^A.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  said  about  it;  just  said  everybody  had  to  be  in. 

Q.  And  they  said  the  Evans  incident — the  assault  upon  Mrs. 
Evans — was  the  cause  of  it? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  seem  to  be  pleased  that  they  were  going  to  be 
kept  in  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seemed  so. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  like  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  so. 

Q.  When  Newton  was  struck  you  left  him  there.  Did  not  some  of 
your  comrades  ask  you  how  it  was  that  Newton  got  struck  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  they  did  not  ask  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  never  did  have  any 
talk  about  it,  only  with  the  captain  and  the  major. 

Q.  None  of  them  ever  asked  why  it  was  that  you  went  away  and 
left  him  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one  of  your  comrades? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  only  the  major  and  the  captain. 

Q.  They  were  your  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  spoke  of  it  in  barracks  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  And  never  spoke  of  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  in  the  bar- 
racks at  all,  one  way  or  the  other? — No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Well,  afterwards,  as  to  who  did  it? — ^A.  Who  did  it? 

Q.  As  to  who  did  it:  yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhether  it  was  the  soldiers  or  citizens? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  guard  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  night 
before. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  are  correct.  That  was  the  night  of  the  12th — ^the 
night  of  the  Evans  incident? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Lipscomb.  But  none  of  these  facts  were 
ever  talked  about  at  all  among  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  this  man  Held  being  pushed  oflf  of  the  gang 
plank  at  the  ferryboat,  into  the  mud  or  water  there  by  the  river? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it.  I  think  I  was  on  guard  that  night,  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  boys  talk  about  that  in  quarters? — A.  No, 
sdr;  I  think  it  was  reported  at  the  guardhouse  that  this  man  got 
shoved  overboard,  or  something. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  talkea  of  at  all  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  these  things? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  When  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  was  it  not  your  duty  to 
take  your  gun  downstairs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  jou  did  not  take  it  down  because  you  could  not  get  it  out  of 
the  rack — ^is  that  the  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  broke  open  the  rack  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  who  broke  it 
open. 
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Q.  You  did  not  think  the  fort  was  being  attacked,  that  the  bar- 
racks were  being  fired  upon,  when  yoti  heard  this  shooting  and  the 
lall  to  arms  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

Q.  Didn't  you  feel  any  uneasiness  in  going  downstairs  without 
your  gun,  when  this  shooting  was  in  the  road  ri^t  by  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  little  uneasy,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

Q.  You  went  right  down  without  it? — ^A.  I  went  downstairs;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  outside  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  downstairs  before  you  went  back? — ^A.  Just 
long  enough  to  turn  around  and  go  back. 

Q.  Who  broke  open  the  rack? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  intact,  all  in  order,  when  you  went  downstairs? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  You  tried  to  get  your  gun  before  vou  went  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  it  was  all  right  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hurried  downstairs  and  hurried  right  back,  and  it  was 
broken  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  see  anybody  with  an  ax  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  gun  then  and  went  downstairs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  quarters, 
about  the  time  the  gun  racks  were  broken  open  ? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  at  the  time  the  gun  racks  ,were  broken  open  or  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  him  and  Sergeant  Harley? — 
A.  I  was  coming  downstairs. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  came  down? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  second 
time. 

Q.  Well,  the  firing  was  not  over  then,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
firing  was  over  when  we  got  out. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  with  your  gun  the  firing  was  over  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  street  on  which  you  turned  to  the 
right,  to  go  to  Washington  street,  when  Newton  was  struck? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  it  was  not  very  far. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  near  to  the  corner? — ^A.  I  was  not  very  far 
from  the  corner. 

Q.  Was  that  or  not  the  nearest  way,  apparently,  out  of  the 
trouble  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  nearest  comer,  the  first  corner  I  got  to. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  June  11, 1907,  at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m.) 
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COMMITTEB   ON   MILITARY  AfFAIRS, 

United  States  Senate, 

Tuesday ,  June  11, 1907. 
.  The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  AIjEZANSES  J.  LEVIE— Becalled. 

By  Senator  Fobakee: 

Q.  Mr.  Levie,  you  testified  yesterday.  You  told  me  outside  the 
committee  room  just  now  that  you  saw  in  the  paper  some  statement 
attributed  to  you  which  was  not  correct.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it 
was  ? — A.  It  was  as  to  the  inspection  of  those  rifles. 

Q.  Just  what  was  the  statement? — A.  The  paper  reported  me  as 
stating  that  the  rifles  would  stand  inspection. 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  they  would  not  stand  inspection? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  they  would  not  stand  inspection  under  any  officer 
under  whom  I  had  served. 

Q.  At  your  request  I  have  looked  at  the  record,  so  that  you  may 
correct  that  if  you  want  to,  and  I  find  that  at  page  2944  you  are 
reported  as  saying,  after  you  had  removed  the  breech  bolt  from  one 
gun  and  sighted  through  the  barrel,  "  This  rifle  would  not  pass  in- 
spection under  any  officer  in  the  service." — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  ^\Tiat  was  your  statement  ? — A.  Under  any  officer  under  whom 
I  had  served. 

Q.  Yes.  I  so  stated  at  the  time,  "  under  any  officer  under  whom 
you  had  served."    The  next  question  is: 

Q.  That  rifle  would  not  pass  Inspection  under  any  ofllcer  In  tbe  service? 

I  Avant  to  state  that  what  I  said  was,  "  under  any  officer  imder 
whom  the  witness  had  ever  served,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Then,  on  the  next  page  I  find  that  after  you  had  looked  at  the  next 
rifle  you  were  asked  these  questions  and  gave  these  answers : 

Q.  Lay  that  gun  aside  and  take  this  other  one. — A.  (After  examining  second 
gun.)     This  one  is  equally  as  bad. 

Q.  That  is  equally  as  bad? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  pass  Inspection  under  any  officer  under  whom  you  have  ever 
served? — A.  This  one  [Indicating]? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  on  my  own 
account.  Going  back,  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  after 
you  had  cleaned  a  rifle  you  followed  it  up  for  a  day  or  two  to  see 
whether  it  fouled  up. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  if  a  rifle  be  thoroughly  cleaned  it  will 
foul  up. — A.  No,  sir;  after  I  get  mine  clean 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday,  in  substance,  that  you  never  had 
been  able  to  get  your  gun  so  clean  that  it  would  not  foul? — A.  That 
is  on  the  first  day's  cleaning? 
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Q.  Any  cleaning? — ^A.  I  didn't  put  it  that  way.  I  didn't  mean  to 
put  it  that  way.    On  the  first  cleaning. 

Q.  The  record  will  show  just  what  you  stated.  Now,  Mr,  Levie, 
as  to  this  correction  you  make,  the  record  reads  as  follows : 

Q.  Now,  win  you  kindly  look  at  these  guns  and  tell  ns  whether  they  are 
clean  or  not?  Look  at  both  of  them;  see  if  you  can  get  the  light  through 
them. — A.  (Itemoving  breech  bolt  from  one  gun  and  sighting  through  barrel.) 
This  rifle  would  not  pass  Inspection  under  any  officer  in  the  service. 

A.  That  is  what  I  wish  corrected. 

Q.  That  is  as  reported. — A.  That  is  what  I  wish  corrected. 

Q.  Yes.    The  next  question  and  answer  are: 

Q.  That  rifle  would  not  pass  inspection  under  any  officer  In  the  BerTlc& 
Lay  that  gun  aside  and  take  the  other  one. — A.  (After  examining  second  gun.) 
This  one  is  equally  as  bad. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warneh.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Forakbr: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  If  a  rifle  be  dirty  from  firing — 
stained — ^would  that  be  disclosed  by  drawing  a  white  rag  through 
the  rifle? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question,  Senator. 

Q.  If  a  rifle  be  dirty  from  firing  would  that  be  disclosed  by  draw- 
ing a  white  rag  through  the  bore  of  the  rifle? — A.  It  would  not 
remove  the  powder  stains. 

Q.  No;  but  I  mean  would  the  powder  stains  show  on  the  white 
rag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like,  then,  for  you  to  take  that  gun  that  was  cleaned 
and  draw  a  white  rag  through  it  with  the  cleaning  rod.  Just  make 
that  experiment  as  to  that  rifle. 

(The  gun  referred  to  and  a  brass  cleaning  rod  and  rag  were  here 
handed  to  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Warmer  : 
Q.  What  is  the  number  of  that  gun?— A.  198263. 
(The  witness  here  ran  the  rod,  with  a  rag  upon  it,  in  at  the  breech 
of  the  gun  and  drew  it  back  again  out  of  the  breech.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  What  is  the  result? — A.  (After  examining  rag.)     Apparently 
there  is  both  powder  stain  and  rust. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Which  are  the  powder  stains? — A.  This  is  powder  stain  [indi- 
cating on  rag]  and  this  is  the  rust  [indicating]. 
,    Q.  That  is  not  a  very  dirty  gun,  though  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  dirty  gim  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Would  a  gun  in  the  condition  indicated  by  the  stains  on  that 
rag  pass  a  rigid  inspection  under  any  officer  under  whom  you  ever 
served  ? — A.  I  state  that  it  would  not  pass  inspection. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  gun  had  not  been  cleaned  at  all? — ^A. 
No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  How  about  that  other  gun  ? — A.  I  would  not  go  on  evidence  to 
state  that  I  could  tell  a  gun  that  hadn't  been  cleaned. 
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Q.  How  is  that? — ^A.  I  would  not  state  that  I  could  identify  a  gun, 
I  would  not  attempt  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  could  identify 
a  gun  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  clean  from  one  that  had  been 
cleaned. 

Q.  Would  not  any  gun  that  had  been  cleaned  after  a  time  show 
rust,? — A.  If  very  thoroughly  cleaned  they  will  not,  sir. 

Q.  Ordinary  cleaning? — A.  That  was  my  experience;  for  three 
or  four  days  I  had  to  clean  mine  every  day. 

Q.  But  to  pass  an  ordinary  inspection ;  I  suppose  a  gun  would  pass 
an  ordinary  inspection  within  three  or  four  days  after  that.  Would 
not  any  of  those  guns  that  had  passed  an  ordinary  inspection  show  a 
little  more  rust  or  powder  stain  ? — ^A.  If  they  hadn't  been  looked  at, 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  If  they  had  not  been  what? — ^A.  If  they  had  not  been  looked 
at  and  cleaned. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  That  is  your  experience? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  But  if  they  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  they  would  not  ? — A.  I 
wish  to  state,  sir,  that  I  never  had  any  experience  that  I  could  get 
a  gun  clean  on  the  first  cleaning,  thoroughly  clean,  but  I  have  been 
able  to  get  it  thoroughly  clean  by  looking  at  it  and  cleaning  it  again, 
as  I  have  stated. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  never  have  been  able  to  do  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have 
been  able  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  you  mean  by  cleaning  a  gun  thoroughly  is  to  clean  the  gun 
and  then  to  dean  it  again,  and  then  to  clean  it  the  third  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  to  clean  it  even  the  fourth  time  ? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  although  a  gun  may  have 
been  cleaned  and  passed  an  ordinary  inspection,  three  or  four  days 
afterwards  it  would  show  more  or  less  powder  stains  and  rust? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  welL  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  more 
questions. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Sergeant,  it  would  not  do  that  if  you  had  done  as  the  ordinary 
soldier  does,  after  you  had  cleaned  it  run  a  rag  through  it  with  oil 
on  it? — A.  This  powder  I  find  the  most  difficult  that  I  have  ever 
undertaken  to  get  out  of  a  gun.  When  I  would  think  I  had  my 
iifle  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  when  I  had  worked  on  it  I  would  con- 
scientiously say  sometimes  as  long  as  a  half  an  hour,  and  even  put 
the  pomade  to  it  and  polished  it  out,  I  have  found  that  I  would 
have  to  do  that  for  several  days  to  get  it  so  that  it  would  not  rust. 

Q.  That  is,  to  polish  it  with  this  oil  ? — ^A.  With  this  pomade ;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  CHABLES  W.  PEimOSE,  V.  S.  ABUT— Becalled. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  you  will  consider  the  oath  that  you  for- 
merly took  covers  your  testimony  now. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Major,  since  you  were  on  the  stand  Capt.  William  Kelly,  of 
Brownsville,  has  testified  before  this  committee.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  he  said  at  pages  2548,  2549,  and  2550.  I  will  read  you 
w^hat  lie  said.  I  will  just  read  all  of  this  as  a  predicate  to  the  ex- 
amination that  I  want  to  make  of  you  on  this  subject: 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  garrison  during  tbat  time? 

That  is,  while  the  troops  were  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  garrison  during  that  time? — A.  Only  once. 

Q.  Wlien  was  that? — A.  I  thinii  it  was  on  tlie  Saturday  evening  befora 

Q.  Before  the  shooting  affray? — A.  Before  the  shooting;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiat  was  going  on  when  you  were  there? — A.  Nothing.  Sly  son  was  with 
me,  and  we  went  to  call  on  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Your  son  was  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  at  the  time  of  the  sbvoting  affray? — A  No,  sir;  he  left 
Monday  morning. 

Q.  Just  before  it  happened? — A  Just  before  it  happened. 

Q.  You  met  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  met  him  on  the  walk. 

Q.  Did  your  son  know  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did.  Yes,  he  did;  be- 
cause he  Introduced  me. 

Q.  You  had  not  met  Major  Penrose? — A.  Not  until  then. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  saw  of  Major  Penrose? — A.  That  was  the  fli-st  I 
saw  of  him. 

Q.  That  was  on  Saturday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  pay  day,  also,  was  it  not? — A.  I  believe  it  was ;  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  troops  under  arms  at  all  during  the  time  they  were 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  parade? — A.  There  was  no  parade. 

Q.  What  time  was  this? — A.  In  the  afternoon,  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  I 
should  Judge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  soldiers  around  about  the  quarters,  when  you  were 
there? — A.  In  passing  into  the  fort  you  pass-ed  by  the  flank,  between  two  of  the 
barracks ;  that  Is,  you  passed  in  at  the  gate  between  B  and  D  barracks. 

Q.  D  barracks  is  below,  towards  the  river? — A.  Yes.  You  passed  In  there 
and  tiiere  were  always  a  number  of  the  men  loafing  around  the  quarters  on 
either  side.  There  were  a  number  of  them  that  day,  I  remember.  I  remember 
that  my  son  said  to  me,  "  Penrose  can  not  keep  those  fellows  In  much  order." 
There  were  no  two  men  dressed  alike. 

Q.  They  were  not  on  duty  of  any  kind? — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  But  they  were  simply  about  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  simply 
about  the  barracks. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  I  pass  over  to  the  next  page,  omitting  all 
on  that  page,  and  going  to  the  top  of  page  2550,  as  follows : 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  misbehaving? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  took  exception  to  was  that  they  were  unsoldlorly? — 
A.  An  unsoldierly  looking  lot  of  niggers. 

Q.  They  did  not  salute  their  ofiicers  with  the  military  air  which  you  thought 
they  should? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  went  without  coats? — A  Yes;  very  frequently  without 
coats. 

Q.  That  was  August? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  Texas?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  southerly  part  of  Texas? — .\.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  warm  away  down  tliere,  isn't  it? — A.  Yea. 
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Q.  Were  they  the  only  people  who  were  going  wlthoHt  coats? — A,  No,  sir; 
they  were  not  the  only  people  who  wet*  going  without  coats;  there  were  lota 
of  people  who  were  going  without  coats ;  but  a  soldier  is  supposed  to  at  least 
go  on  the  street,  when  he  moves  out  of  his  barracks,  neatly  and  properly 
dressed ;  and  when  he  does  not  it  is  the  fault  of  his  officers. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  anything  at  all,  only  this  diversity  of  dress,  as  I  will  call 
it,  that  made  you  think  they  were  slovenly? — A.  I  could  tell.  I  think  I  know 
a  soldier  when  I  see  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  disobedience  on  their  part  of  any  command  or 
order? — A.  I  never  saw  them  under  the  command  of  their  officers  at  atl  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  their  officers? — A.  Very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  Captain  Lyon? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Macklin  I  met  the  same  evening  that  I  went 
down  to  call  on  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Tou  met  him  in  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  at 
his  quarters. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  his  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We 
went  up  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quarters. 

Q.  Did  not  these  seem  to  you  to  be  very  soldierly  officers? — ^A.  Lawrason 
looked  nil  right ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  soldierly  officer. 

Q.  He  looiied  all  right?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  Is  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  is  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  about  him  in  that  respect? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  that  he  was  all  right.  And  do  you  mean  to  have  us  infer, 
by  saying  that  he  looked  all  right,  that  the  others  did  not  Impress  you  as  being 
all  rigiit? — A.  I  must  say  that  Major  Penrose  did  not 

Q.  He  did  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  not? — A.  Well,  he  came  up  the  walk  that  evening 
without  any  collar  on  and  no  coat. 

Q.  Without  a  collar? — A.  He  had  no  collar ;  a  fatigue  shirt  and  no  collar  oh. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  a  thing  to  take  excer>tIon  to,  under  the  circumstances. 
And  did  you  see  anything  else  wrong  with  him? — A.  No.  That  was  not  wrong. 
I  am  Just  simply  remarking  that  the  man  was  not  neat  and  trim  as  an  officer 
siiouid  be  in  tlie  presence  of  his  soldiers  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  How  else  was  he  dressed? — A.  He  had  on  an  ordinary  and  not  very  clean 
khaki  uniform. 

Q.  An  ordinary  and  not  very  clean  khaki  uniform.  And  how  were  the  other 
officers  dressed? — A.  Thc-se  that  I  saw — I  think  Lawrason  was  possibly  officer 
of  tbe  day — he  had  a  sword  on,  and  he  was  in  fatigue  uniform  and  looked  all 
right.    Grier  had  been  quartermaster,  and  he  told 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  son  talk  about  the  negro  soldiers  wliile  you  were  on 
that  trip? — A.  I  think  the  casual  remark  was  made  by  Will  as  we  came  up, 
"  Those  fellows  do  not  look  as  though  they  were  under  good  control." 

Q.  As  if  they  were  under  control? 

Senator  Wabni».  He  said  good  control. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 
Q.  Under  good  control? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  will  stop  there.  Now,  Major,  do  you  remember  the  visit  to  you 
that  Captain  Kelly  testifies  about  in  what  I  have  read  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  very  distinctly.  Captain  Kelly  called  at  my  house  s(5V- 
eral  days  before  the  evening  of  the  13th,  I  do  not  remember  what 
date  it  was,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  son.  With  my  wife  I. was 
at  dinner,  and  the  servant  brought  the  cards  to  me.  I  did  not  see 
Captain  Kelly  at  that  time.  I  did  not  see  him  that  evening.  I  did 
not  see  him  or  lay  eyes  on  him  until  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when 
he  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  citizens'  Ammittee  to  call  on  me.  I 
never  laid  eyes  on  Captain  Kelly  until  that  morning.  I  was  intro- 
duced that  morning  to  Captain  Kelly  by  Mayor  Combe.  That  was 
several  days  before  the  13th. 
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Q.  That  is  when  he  called ! — A.  When  he  called ;  yes,  sir.  Now, 
I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  I  know  it  was  several  days,  for  this 
reason,  that  a  few  days  before  this  shooting  occurred,  in  compamr 
with  Captain  Macklin  I  went  to  return  Captain  Kelly's  call.  We 
went  to  nis  house  and  there  I  met  his  son,  young  Captain  Kelhr,  of 
the  Ninth  CavaliT,  I  think.  I  did  not  see  the  older  Captain  Kelly. 
His  son  excused  him,  saying  that  he  had  a  headache  that  evening. 
"We  Sat  on  the  porch  and  talked  for  some  little  time,  and  young 
Captain  Kelly  brought  up  the  fact  that  we  had  met  before  during 
the  Spanish-American  war,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  several  pacK 
trains  that  were  shipped  on  the  same  boat  that  we  went  over  to  Porto 
Bico  on. 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  you  met  him  on  the  walk  ? — ^A.  I  did  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  you  met  him  at  any  time  when  you  were 
without  a  collar  and  without  a  coat,  and  in  a  dirty  khaki  uniform  ? — 
A.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  ever  saw  me  without  a  coat 
or  collar  in  the  post,  or  in  a  dirty  uniform,  I  am  clean,  if  I  am  noth- 
ing else  in  the  worid.  Another  thing,  it  was  my  invariable  custom 
at  Brownsville,  after  the  first  two  or  three  evenmgs  we  were  there, 
to  have  my  bath  directly  before  dinner,  and  to  get  into  a  white  uni- 
form.    I  did  that  always. 

Q.  He  states  here  that  he  called  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.— A.  He  did  not,  sir:  he  called  after  6.  We  w^re  at  dinner. 
Our  dinner  hour  was  6  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  your  dinner  hour  ? — A.  Six  o'clock. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  when  the  cards  were  brought  to  you? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  We  were  at  dinner,  and  they  left  the  cards 
and  then  left  themselves. 

Q.  They  were  gone  before  you  got  the  cards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  never  saw  him  at  any  time  or  place  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14tn  ? — A.  I  never  laid  eyes  on  the  man  until  the  morning 
of  the  14th. 

Q.  Now  as  to  your  men.  Were  they  slovenly  dressed  or  slouchy 
in  their'  manner,  as  he  describes  them  to  have  been,  or  what  was  the 
truth  about  that? — A.  I  was  with  that  battalion  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  I  never  saw  any  evidence  of  it  in  any  way.  They  were  an  unusu- 
ally clean  lot  of  men.  He  says  he  saw  some  men  with  leggings  and 
some  without.  Now,  that  is  true.  Many  of  these  men  had  still  the 
long  trousers,  and  I  permitted  those  men  to  wear  their  long  trousers 
when  they  were  not  on  duty.  When  they  wore  the  long  trousers  they 
did  not  wear  leggings.  All  our  work  was  done  in  the  chambray  shirt 
and  belt,  and  the  breeches  and  leggings.  The  men  were  permitted  to 
go  in  town  in  their  chambray  shirts. 

Q.  That  was  a  part  of  tne  regular  prescribed  uniform? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  prescribed  uniform,  and  it  was  the 
uniform  that  I  prescribed  for  all  work  at  Brownsville — at  Fort 
Brown. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  part  of  the  regulation  and  practice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  parade  men  with  just  the  chambray  shirts? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  hot  climates. 

Q.  In  hot  weather? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  that,  was  there? — 
A.  Nothing  at  all,  sir;  I  would  like  to  state,  though,  most  emphat- 
ically, that  no  one  ever  saw  me  in  any  such  garb  as  that — ^never  at  any 
time  or  any  place. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  testified,  Mrs.  Leahy  has  testified,  and  at  page 
2921,  in  her  testimony,  occurs  this,  speaking  about  her  mother : 

Q.  What  part  of  Brownsville  does  she  live  In? — A.  Right  opposite  my  old 
home,  known  as  the  Leahy  houfe;   on  some  of  my  own  lots — my  property,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  morning  after  the  shooting  did  you  go  to  your  mother's  house? — 
A.  I  went  down,  sir,  between  5  and  6  o'clock — about  5.30. 

Q.  In  going  to  your  mother's  bouse  from  your  bouse  which  way  did  you  go? — • 
A.  I  went  down  the  Cowen  alley,  and  down  the  post  fence  to  my  house — my 
mother's. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  mean  you  went  down  what  we  call  the  garrison  road  between 
the  post  and  the  town? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  garrison  road  you  would  go  In  what  direction?— 
A.  Down  towards  Jefferson  street,  right  straight  down  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  That  Is,  away  from  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street  and  Adams,  and  .then 
conies  Jefferson,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  by  the  barracks  this  morning,  did  you  see  any  of  the  sol- 
diers? And  If  so,  state  what  they  were  doing. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  all  along  tlie 
garrison  fence  men  posted,  armed. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  also  saw,  I  should  presume — I  am  almost  positive — five  or  six 
men  sitting  on  the  gallery  upstairs  cleaning  guns. 

Q.  In  which  barracks  was  this,  do  you  remember? — A.  B  barracks. 

Q.  B  Imrracks.  And  what  time  in  the  morning  was  this?— A.  6.30.  I  was 
back  to  my  own  house  after  G,  to  serve  first  breakfast. 

Senator  Wabneb.  That  Is  alL 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  You  saw  five  or  six  men  on  the  back  porch  of  one  of  these  barracks  build- 
ings cleaning  guns? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  buildings? — A.  B  barracks. 

Q.  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  on  either  of  the  other  barracks  porches  cleaning 
guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  Just  saw  five  or  six  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  They  were  polishing  up  the  tops  of  the  bar- 
rels and  pulling  rags  through  the  barrels — some  sticks,  or  something;  I  don't 
know  what  it  was. 

Q.  This  was  5.30  In  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  before  sunrise  or  after? — A.  After  sunrise.  It  was  daylight.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  whether  the  sun  was  up,  but  it  was  daylight  already. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  It  was  as  late  as  sunrise? — A.  I  don't  know;  I 
couldn't  tell  you.    It  was  daylight;  that  Is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  You  saw  everything  perfectly  clearly? — A.  As  clear  as  I  could  look  out 
of  that  window  and  see  now. 

Q.  As  clear  as  it  is  now? — ^A.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  probably  as  clear  as  it 
is  now,  but  I  could  see  as  clear  as  now. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  officers  out  there? — A.  I  did  not.  I  saw  only  one  officer, 
and  that  was  down  by  the  gate. 

Q.  That  is,  this  large  gate  [Indicating  on  map]? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  officer  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  locate  him  as  nearly  as  you  can.  This  is  the  gate  and  there 
Is  the  Cowen  alley — the  mouth  of  it  [indicating  on  map].  Where  was  he? — 
A.  He  was  on  that  walk.  Just  about  where  the  pointer  Is. 

I  will  explain  to  the  committee  that  the  walk  in  question  was  the 
walk  going  into  the  reservation  from  the  gate.     [Reading :] 

Q.  Inside  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  Inside. 
Q.  Inside  of  the  reservation,  somewhere  near  D  barracks,  which  is  next  to- 
wards the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  said  B  barracks  and  not  D 
barracks.  I  pointed  to  this  point  indicated  on  the  map,  as  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly.     [Reading :] 

Q.  Ton  saw  the  officer  there?  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  doing  anything,  but  Just  standing  there. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  have  on  his  sword  and  a  revolver? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  In  full  uniform? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  positive,  but  It  was  either 
an  olive  drab  or  a  khaki  be  bad  on ;  but  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  an 
olive  drab. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Macklln? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  positive  It  was  not  Captain  Macklhi  I  saw 
that  morning. 

Q.  Yon  are  positive  It  was  not  Captain  Macklln? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  Cap- 
tain Macklin  personally. 

Q.  You  knew  Captain  Lyon? — A.  I  have  since,  but  I  did  not  know  him  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Macklln  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  be  used  to 
call  at  my  house. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon  you  did  not  know  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q..  But  you  knew  him  since? — A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  know  how  the  officer  looked? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  In  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  pay  any  attention.     I  was  going  to  see  how  my  mother  was. 

Q.  Did  you  look  carefully  enough  to  see  it  was  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  us  whether  it  was  Captain  Lyoa? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Lawrason? — A.  I  did,  sir.  I  saw  bim  there  that 
morning. 

Q.  At  this  same  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  It  was  after  that  I  saw  Lieu- 
tenant LawrasoD,  He  was  near  the  little  gate.  That  was  between  7  and  8 
o'clock. 

Q.  You  knew  him  well? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  well. 

Q.  It  was  not  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  then,  whom  you  saw  at  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  blm  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  board  with  you? — A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  Afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  boarded  there  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers  come  out  and  board  with  you  after  this  shooting 
affray? — A.  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  took  his  meals  In  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  and  his  wife  both,  for 
a  month. 

Q.  For  one  month  after  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  and  on  what  account  did  he  remain  there?— 
A.  As  quartermaster,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  quartermaster? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  remained  behind  to  transfer  the  baggage? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  quartermaster's  stores? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  he  boarded  with  you  at  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  and  his  wife? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  him,  then,  very  well? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  It  he  you  saw? — A.  No,  sir;  It  was  not 

Q.  Let  me  see,  was  there  any  other  officer  who  was  there?  Tou  know  Major 
Penrose,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  met  Major  Penrose  since,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  would  recognize  him  to-day  If  1  saw  him. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  Major  Penrose  you  saw  there? — A.  It  must  have  be«i 
either  Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  either  Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon  that  you  saw 
there  at  5.30  In  the  morning,  and  at  the  time  you  saw  either  Major  Penrose  or 
Captain  Lyon  you  also  saw  five  or  six  men  on  the  rear  of  B  barracks,  upper 
gallery,  cleaning  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  That  will  do. 

Senator  Wabn£b.  That  Is  all,  Mrs.  Leahy. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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Now,  Major,  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  was  hap- 
pening about  5.30  to  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  in  the 
rear  of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  wiU  recall  my  testi- 
mony on  that  point  before.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  in  the 
morning  I  myself  went  to  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  and  I  examined 
them  all  very  carefully — all  of  the  barracks  in  fact — ^but  I  com- 
menced with  C  Company  and  then  I  went  to  B  Company  and  then 
to  D  Company.  I  examined  the  barracks,  both  the  lower  and  upper 
balconies.  I  was  looking  for  bullet  scars.  That  was  certainly  at 
half  past  6  in  the  morning.  I  think  first  call  for  reveille  was  at 
5.45 — 5.25,  I  think,  first  call  was — and  reveille  at  5.30.  It  was  just 
as  soon  as  I  could  see  that  I  went  along  the  barracks.  I  was  there 
probably  before  reveille,  and  I  was  there,  I  think,  when  reveille 
sounded.  I  went  along  there  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see. 
As  soon  as  reveille  was  sounded,  examination  of  the  rifles  was  made 
in  accordance  with  orders  that  I  had  given  early  that  morning.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  the  companies  were  paraded  and 
examination  of  flie  rifles  held  at  that  time,  and  I  presume  it  took 
until  after  6  o'clock,  because  I  did  not  note  the  time  myself;  but  I 
was  there  myself  from  one  end  of  those  barracks  to  the  other,  and 
after  I  completed  the  three  barracks  that  were  occupied  I  went  up 
and  looked  at  the  vacant  set  of  barracks. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  men  on  the  upper  rear  gallery  of  B  bar- 
racks at  the  hour  of  5.30  to  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
cleaning  guns  or  doing  anything  else,  you  would  have  seen  them, 
would  you  not  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  undoubtedly,  sir.  It  may  have  been 
this  way.  Senator.  If  you  recollect  my  examination  before,  there 
were  seven  men  of  B  Company  whom  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  in  exam- 
ining his  company,  had  put  to  one  side.  He  asked  me  to  examine 
the  rifles  of  those  seven  men.  I  did.  After  I  had  completed  my 
examination  I  called  to  Captain  Lyon  and  asked  him  to  examine 
these  rifles,  which  he  did.  We  found  no  powder  stains  whatever. 
The  bores  were  simply  dirty ;  from  standing  in  the  racks,  probably. 
Now,  when  we  got  through  with  those  men  I  directed  them  to  join 
their  company.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  had  gone  out  with  B  Company 
to  relieve  C  Company,  which  was  on  guard,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  those  men  may  have  wiped  their  rifles  out  with  rags,  but  I  did 
not  see  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they  did,  because  I  did  not  leave  there 
until  8  o'clock;  I  did  not  leave  that  vicinity  until  8  o'clock  that 
morning.  • 

Q.  But  did  they  have  any  opportunity  to  clean  their  rifles  or  wipe 
them  out  or  do  anything  else  to  them  ijefore  they  were  inspected  by 
their  officers  that  morning? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible., 
I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible.  Captain  Macklin  made  his  head-' 
quarters  right  there  at  the  gate.  His  company  was  on  guard  and 
was  standing  right  along  the  wall,  along  that  entire  wall,  and  Cap- 
tain Macklin  was  right  at  the  gate,  excepting  during  intervals  when 
he  would  go  down  the  Une. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  what  was  going  on  there, 
after  daylight? — ^A.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  he  could  have  seen 
it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  inspection  of  the 
rear  galleries  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  I  should  think  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  with  guns  in  their  hands  until  after  the 
men  were  paraded  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  excepting  those  on  guard. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  people  were  allowed,  after 
the  firing  that  night,  to  come  up  that  alley  and  pass  up  the  garrison 
road,  as  Mrs.  Leahy  describes  she  did;  do  you  remember  whether 
any  order  was  given? — A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Mayor 
Combe  told  me  ne  would  not  permit  anyone  on  that  street  at  all; 
that  he  would  so  post  his  policemen  that  no  one  would  go  on  that 
street,  I  do  not  recall  seeing  anyone  on  the  street  myself — I  am 
referring  to  the  street  right  along  the  wall. 

Q.  The  garrison  road  ? — A.  The  garrison  road,  or  sometimes  called 
the  firing  line. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anyone  pass  up  there  that  morning? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  were  out  examining  these  barracks,  where  you  could 
have  seen  anybody  passing  up  and  down,  from  early  daylight  imtil 
these  troops  were  inspected.  Their  arms  were  inspected,  were  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  have  seen  anyone.  They  might  have,  up 
above  somewheres,  gone  into  that  road  where  I  could  not  see  them, 
but  at  the  gate  I  think  I  could  have  seen  anyone, 

Q.  You  remember  the  Tate-Newton  affair  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Newton  and  Lipscomb  make  any  report  to  you ;  and  if  so, 
when  and  what  was  it? — A.  I  sent  for  the  men,  sir,  after  that  report 
had  been  rendered  to  me  by  Captain  Macklin  that  this  difficulty  had 
occurred  between  Newton  and  Tate  and  examined  them  both  and  had 
their  testimony  put  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  think  is 
before  the  committee.  I  examined  first  Newton  and  then  Lipscomb. 
That  was  the  9th  or  the  10th,  I  think.  I  have  forgotten  that  date. 
I  think  I  made  the  report  to  the  collector  of  customs  on  the  10th,  and 
I  presume  that  must  have  been  the  9th — the  8th  or  the  9th,  I  have 
forgotten  now — but  I  think  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  collector  is 
in  evidence  here. 

Q.  And  that  would  show  all  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  is  here. 

Q.  The  point  is,  did  they  show  any  resentment  or  any  ill  disposi- 
tion?— A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  Newton  told  me  his  story  in  a  very  calm, 
straightforward  way,  and  he  showed  nothing  of  that  sort  whatever. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  hurt  that  a  thing  of  that  kind  could 
happen.  I  questioned  him  very  closely  about  it.  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  have  even  brushed  against  these  ladies  in  any  way,  and  I  told 
him  at'the  time  that  I  was  investigating  it,  and  ii  I  found  that  he 
had  been  rude  to  these  ladies  I  should  punish  him  to  the  very  limit, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  that  he  was  not  rude  I  should  do 
.what  I  could  to  have  the  matter  rectified. 

Q.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  that,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  accompanied  the  battalion  when  it  went  from  Fort 
Niobrara  down  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  in  the  train  did  you  ride? — ^A.  Our  coach  was  the 
last  coach  on  the  train,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  place  called  Sinton  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  up  or  not  at  that  time  when 
you  passed  there? — A.  I  was  not  up  when  we  arrived  at  Sinton. 
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Q.  What  time  was  it? — A.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  some 
time,  sir.  When  I  woke  up  it  was  daylight ;  I  got  up  and  dressed  and 
went  out  on  the  platform  before  the  train  pulled  out  of  Sinton. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  up  and  out  on  the  platform  at  Sinton? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  train  left  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conductor  who  had  charge  of  the  train? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  his  name  at  all,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever 
heard  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  conductor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the  conductor. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  to  you  of  any  kind  of  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  or  the  men  in  deportment  or  in  language  or  in 
any  other  way? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  heard  of  none? — A.  No  complaint  whatever  was  mcide  to 
me. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  No  complaint  was  made  to  me,  nor  did  I  hear 
of  any. 

Q.  It  was  testified  by  General  Garlington,  who  has  appeared  before 
the  committee  since  you  testified,  that  you  told  him  that  Captain 
Macklin  had  told  you  about  covering  up  some  shells  in  the  alley  with 
his  foot.    I  wish  you  would  tell  just  what  that  was? — A.  A  shells 

Q.  What? — A.  A  shell,  he  told  me.  The  general  must  have  mis- 
understood me,  sir.  I  told  him  that  Captain  Macklin  told  me  that 
right  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley — may  I  show  the  committee  here  just 
what  I  mean,  on  the  map  ? 

Q.  Yes;  certainly. — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  this  barracks  is  located 
exactly  right  [indicating  B  barracks].  I  think  that  this  end  should 
come  up  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Foraker.  These  other  witnesses  have  told  us  the  same 
thing. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  B  barracks  should  go  higher  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  B  barracte, 
because  there  is  a  latrine  right  in  the  center  of  that  barracks,  and  it 
is  right  on  .a  line  with  that  alley. 

Q.  The  side  of  the  alley  next  to  the  river,  on  the  line  of  that  [indi- 
cating] ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  prolongation  right  in  here  would 
bring  it  right  here  [indicating],  and  you  can  see  directly  in  that  alley 
from  that 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  From  the  center  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  be  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  center,  but  I  think  it  is  in  the  center  [indi- 
cating]. That  morning  when  I  sent  Captain  Macklin  out  to  see  if 
he  could  find  some  shelfe,  he  picked  up  some  along  here  [indicating^. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  he  picked  up  some  along  here,"  indicate  in 
words  where  that  would  be. — A.  Running  from  the  garrison  road, 
from  Elizabeth  street  up  to  the  alley.  There  is  a  little  oil  house 
right  in  here  [indicating  on  map],  and  I  think  it  was  beyond  that 
oil  house.  He  told  me  when  he  came  back,  and  he  had  these  shells 
and  clips  in  his  hand,  that  he  had  found  a  shell  right  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  alley. 

Q.  A  shell  ? — A.  A  shell,  and  that  he  did  not  pick  it  up  because  he 
saw  people  down  the  aUey  and  looking  up  that  way,  evidently^ 
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picking  up  something  themselves,  and  he  did  not  pick  it  up,  but  put 
ois  foot  on  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  what  you  told  General  Garlington? — A..  Yes,  sir; 
I  must  have  told  General  Garlington  that. 

Q,  One  shell  and  not  a  number  of  shells  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  only  want  to  get  what  the  facts  are.  You  did  not  see  Cap- 
tain Macklin  pick  up  any  shells? — A.  No,  sir;  I  walked  around  this 
way  [indicating],  and  when  I  came  back  Captain  Macklin  came  in,  as 
I  told  you,  with  his  arms  folded  that  way  [indicating]  and  we  walked 
out  in  this  path  across  here  a  little  way — ^the  path  goes  straight  across 
here — and  ne  opened  his  hands  and  in  his  right  hand  he  had  the 
clips  and  in  his  left  hand  he  had  several  shells. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  on  your  former  examination  that  there 
was  evidence  on  these  shells  of  recent  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
looked  to  me  like  they  had  been  recently  flred. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  But  you  did  not  examine  them  ? — A.  Not  closely.    I  picked  up 
two  of  them  in  my  hand  and  saw  that  they  were  Frankford  Arsenal 
shells. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  I  did  not  hear  that. — A.  I  picked  up  two  of  them. 
Q.  And  what  did  you  find? — A.  They  were  Frankford  Arsenal 
shells. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.' Why  did  Captain  Macklin  wish  to  conceal  that  shell? — A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  ? — A.  He  said  he  saw  several  men  picking 
up  something  in  the  alleyway,  and  he  did  not  want  them  to  see  what 
he  was  doing.  Captain  Macklin  is  here  and  you  can  ask  him  about 
that. 

Q.  I  wanted  merely  to  know  what  he  told  you. — ^A.  That  is  what 
he  told  me. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  him  to  preserve,  to  keep,  those  shells  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  give  him  any  instructions  about  them.  He  told  me 
some  time  afterwards  that  he  had  put  them  in  a  drawer  of  his  com- 
pany desk — that  was  some  time  afterwards,  when  we  were  hunting 
for  them — and  that  desk  had  been  =hipped  from  Fort  Brown  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  them  before  the  desk  was  shipped? — A.  No. 
sir ;  that  was  after  we  left  Brownsville. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  night,  whether  it  was  dark  or 
otherwise 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  submit.  Senator,  that  Major  Penrose  has 
testified  as  to  the  character  of  that  night,  right  along. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  if  you  wUl  let  me  explain  what  I  have 
in  mind,  you  will  see  that  it  is  all  right. 
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Senator  Waknee.  I  make  the  suggestion  only  in  the  interest  of 
saving  time. 

The  Chaikman.  Several  witnesses  have  testified  as  to  the  character 
of  the  night 

Senator  Foraker.  They  testified  only  in  a  general  way.  When 
Major  Penrose  testified  first  he  had  not  any  of  these  statements  which 
I  want  now  to  call  his  attention  to. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  CJould  you  recall  any  incident,  which  you  could  relate  to  us, 
which  would  indicate  how  dark  it  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not 
tell  one  of  my  own  officers  over  10  feet  away. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  one  of  your  own  oflScers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  remember  very  distinctly  ? — ^A.  Very  distinctly. 

Q.  It  was  as  dark  as  that  ? — A.  It  was  as  dark  as  that.  I  remem- 
ber in  walking  up  and  down  the  line  where  the  men  were  all  posted, 
and  I  recall  it  when  Hairston  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  Hairston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  sentinel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Xo.  3  around  the  line  of 
officers'  quarters.  He  came  around  to  my  quarters,  and  I  almost  ran 
into  him  when  I  came  out  of  the  door,  and  I  could  not  distinguish 
who  the  man  was  at  all,  and  I  did  not  know  until  the  next  morning 
at  9  o'clock,  when  I  inquired. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  who  he  was? — A.  I  say  I  ran  into  him, 
brushed  against  him,  as  I  came  out  of  the  house.  Of  course  I  dia 
not  look  particularly  to  see  who  it  was.  And  in  walking  up  and 
down  the  line  I  had  to  go  very  close  to  the  officers  to  tell  whether  they 
were  white  men  or  colored  men. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
Washington  streets.  I  am  pointing  to  it  [indicating  on  map].  State 
whether  or  not  one  standing  at  that  corner  and  looking  down  Four- 
teenth street  could  see  men  crossing  Fourteenth  street  on  the  CJowen 
alley,  and  see  them  distinctly  enough  to  count  them  and  tell  what 
kind  of  clothing  they  were  wearing,  and  whether  they  were  white 
men  or  colored  men,  without  any  artificial  light  and  aid.  Could  one 
do  that? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Q,  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  standing  in  the  window  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Leahy  House,  and  looking  out  across  Four- 
teenth street  and  across  the  alley  to  the  place  to  which  I  now  point, 
namely,  the  side  of  the  alley  opposite  the  Cowen  house,  one  could  see 
that  night  distinctly  enough  without  any  artificial  light  to  recog- 
nize men  and  determine  whether  they  were  white  or  colored  and  how 
they  were  dressed? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Pettus.  Say,  by  the  flash  of  the  gims. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Well,  by  the  flash  of  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  by 
the  flash  of  the  guns. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  flash  of  the  guns  would  aid  in 
that? — A.  I  do  not  think  at  all.  It  is  so  instantaneous,  so  slight, 
that  I  do  not  think  you  can  distinguish  anything  by  the  flash  of  the 
gun. 

Q.  Could  one,  looking  out  of  the  upper  story  of  the  telegraph  build- 
bg,  at  the  comer  of  Euzabeth  street  and  garrison  road,  for  instance, 
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see  people  clambering  over  the  wall  up  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Cowen  alley  i — A.  No,  indeed,  sir.    No,  sir ;  they  could  not. 

Q.  There  are  no  lights  in  there  in  that  locality  at  all,  are  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  light  at  the  gate. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  light  was  that? — A.  An  oil  lamp. 

Q.  An  oil  lamp? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many 
candlepower;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  At  the  gate.  That  is  130  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cowen 
alley,  is  it  not? — A.  About  that,  I  believe,  sir.  But  I  was  going  to 
say  this.  Senator :  There  is  an  oil  house  I  intended  to  tell  about  in 
here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes ;  where  is  that  ? — A.  About  between  the  figure  "  4  "  and 
the  letter  "  F  "  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Right  in  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  B  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  shown  in  on© 
of  the  pictures  attached  to  Mr.  Purdy's  report.  Now,  it  liad  been 
raining  and  was  quite  muddy. 

Q.  K  had  been  raining? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  quite  muddy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  the  light 
here  I  could  see  there  was  a  mud  puddle  ab6ut  there  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  point  from  the  gate? — A.  I  presume  that  is 
40  feet,  maybe  30  or  40  feet.  Now,  I  am  guessing,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  absolutely. 

Q.  There  was  a  mud  puddle  there? — A.  There  was  a  mud  puddle 
there  I  could  se6.  When  I  went  down  the  line  I  went  around  this 
mud  puddle,. and  went  right  in  behind  it  to  inspect  these  men  along 
the  fence,  and  I  got  in  this  mud  puddle  right  around  east  of  this  ou 
house,  that  I  didn't  see  at  all.  1  got  in  water  that  came  over  the 
lacings  of  my  shoes. 

Q.  You  got  in  it  before  you  knew  it  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
before  I  knew  it  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  where  you  were  going? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  vou  could  see  the  men  posted  as  sentinels 
there? — A.  I  could  not  until  I  got  out  beyOnd  the  oil  house.  I  could 
not  until  I  got  close  to  them. 

Senator  Tali.aferro.  Does  the  witness  understand  that  a  number  of 
witnesses  have  testified  that  they  did  see  these  men  under  the  con- 
ditions which  you  are  describing? 

Senator  Forakkr.  I  have  not  recited  that  to  the  witness,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  doing  it  if  it  is  desired,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Taliaferro. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Taliaferro,  I  will  say  to  you  that 
a  number  of  witnesses  have  testified — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  have 
testified — that  they  saw  people  assembling  up  near  or  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  alley:  saw  them  going  over  tne  wall  at  about  that 
point — I  can  not  give  the  exact  language  from  recollection — and 
Lieutenant  Dominguez  testified  that  he  looked  down  from  the  comer 
of  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets,  along  Fourteenth  street,  and 
saw  two  squads  of  soldiers  of  four  men  each  cross  Fourteenth  street, 
in  the  allev,  and  recognized  their  uniforms,  and  that  they  were 
colored  soldiers.     Now,  knowing  that  that  has  been  testified  to 
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Senator  Scott.  Mrs.  Leahy  testified  that  she  saw  16. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  that. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Knowing  that  these  witnesses  have  testified  to 
these  things,  does  that  change  your  belief? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy  has  testified,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  her  testinpiony, 
that  she  looked  out  of  her  second  story  window  and  saw  16  men 
come  up  the  alley  and  cross  Fourteenth  street  after  doing  a  lot  of 
firing  in  that  neighborhood,  and  she  describes  them  with  great  ac- 
curacyj  as  to  their  clothing,  and  so  forth.  Would  the  fact  that  she 
so  testified  change  the  opinion  that  you  have  given,  that  they  could 
not  see  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  mistaken. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald  testified  that  he  stood  at  the  corner  pf  the  alley, 
the  mouth  of  the  alley,  and  looked  down  Fifteenth  street  and  saw 
men  about  the  gate,  aoout  the  telegraph  office,  I  think,  opposite  the 
gate,  and  that  they  divided  there  and  some  went  up  Elizabeth  street. 
But  some  came  up  to  the  alley  and  turned  down  the  alley,  and  after 
they  turned  down  the  alley  he  came  to  the  corner  and  looked  down 
andf  saw  them  firing  into  the  Cowen  house,  and  he  said  that  he  could 
recognize  them  and  distinguish  that  they  were  soldiers?  Do  you 
think  that  he  could  do  that? — A.  I  do  not.  Senator. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy  testified  not  only  that  she  saw  16  men,  but  that  she 
saw  two  of  the  men  so  distinctly  that  she  could  describe  them  ac- 
curatelv,  one  as  a  very  dark  negro  and  the  other  as  a  mulatto  witli 
spots  all  over  his  face. — ^A.  At  what  distance,  sir? 

Q.  He  was  in  the  alley,  somewhere  about  the  alley  and  Fourteenth 
street,  somewhere  about  that  corner,  and  she  was  upstairs  in  her 
house. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  She  testified,  when  I  asked  the  question,  35  feet. 
Senator  Foraker.  She  said  36  feet,  but  it  was  evidently  60  feet 
[indicatingon  map]. 
Senator  yVarner.  I  submit  that  we  should  go  by  the  evidence. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  She  said  that  she  should  judge  it  was  about  35  feet.    Do  you 

think  she  could A.  I  do  not,  gentlemen.    My  recollection  of  that 

night  is  very,  very  distinct. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  depend  on  the  lights  in  the  houses  whether  she 
could  or  not — from  the  windows? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  might  if  there 
were  any  lights. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  lights? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  were  not  up  there  to  see  the  lights  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  lights  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  They  have  testified  that  there  was  only  one  light  in  the  Cowen 
house  after  the  firing  commenced,  and  that  one  of  the  first  shots,  after 
the  first  bunch  of  shots,  extinguished  that  light,  and  after  that  there 
was  no  light  anywhere  in  that  vicinity. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Foraker,  you  are  in  error.  There  was 
more  than  one  light 
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Senator  Foraker.  Where? 

Senator  Warner.  In  the  Cowen  house. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  was  one  in  the  front  part  of  the  Cowen 
house  and  one  in  the  middle  of  it — and  that  was  extinguished  also 
by  the  concussion — which,  if  it  gave  any  light,  would  throw  light 
out  towards  Fourteenth  street. 

Senator  Warner.  I  suppose  the  Major  is  now  testifying  as  an 
expert. 

Senator  Foraker.  No ;  he  is  testifying  to  a  fact 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  possibly  testify  to  a  fact 
if  he  is  not  testifying  as  an  expert. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to 
what  could  be  seen,  based  on  the  character  of  the  night  at  that  time. 
Now,  I  put  that  in  this  way:  I  want  to  recall  that  there  were  two 
lights  burning  when  the  shooting  commenced  in  the  C!owen  house. 
A'lrs.  Cowen  testified  that  both  were  extinguished,  one  by  a  mere  con- 
cussion, I  think  she  said,  and  the  other  by  the  lamp  being  broken. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  assuming  that  there  was  no  light  there  at  the  time  of  this 
firing',  it  is  your  opmion,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  see  men  and  recognize  them  at  that  distance? — 
A.  That  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  Was  there  anj'Doay  in  your  battalion  that  had  so  many  spots 
on  his  face  that  you  could  reeoOTiize  him,  or  ever  did  recognize  him, 
even  in  broad  daylight  ?—^ A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  understand 
you,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  your  battalion  who  had  so  many  spots  on 
his  face  that  you  could  recognize  him  or  his  spots  even  in  broad  day- 
light? Do  you  recollect  anybody? — A.  It  seems  to  me  there  were 
two.  There  were  a  few  men — three  or  four  men — that  were  freckled, 
in  the  battalion. 

Q.  Freckled?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  freckled  ? — A.  They  were  rather  light  mulattoes,  and 
were  freckled. 

Q.  Were  they  freckled  and  spotted  to  such  an  extent  that  you  could 
distinguish  them  in  the  nighttime — such  a  night  as  that? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not  do  that. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Not  knowing  the  condition  of  these  streets  up  there,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lights  there,  would  you  pretend  to  say  that  these  people 
who  have  sworn  that  they  saw  these  people  were  mistaken? — A.  If 
there  were  lights,  that  alters  the  case  entirely.  I  am  supposing  that 
there  were  no  lights.  I  am  testifying  as  to  the  night  itself  and  what 
I  saw.    I  do  not  know  what  they  saw  in  the  streets. 

Q.  You  are  taking  the  conditions? — A.  The  condition  of  the  light 
that  night. 

Q.  Of  the  lights  in  that  part  of  town? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  except  that  one  light  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  As  an  evidence  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  you  cited  the  fact 
that  on  coming  out  of  the  house  you  did  not  recognize  a  soldier? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  light  in  your  house? — A.  There  was  a  light  up- 
stairs, not  downstairs.    There  was  only  a  lantern. 

Q.  Had  you  dressed  by  a  light? — A.  The  slight  light  which  came 
from  this  lantern,  which  was  in  the  other  room.  It  just  shone  in 
through  the  door. 

Q.  Had  you  dressed  by  the  light? — A.  Yes;  that  light  I  am  tell- 
ing you  of. 

Q.  It  was  light  enough  for  you  to  dress  by  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  immediately  afterwards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  make  any  difference,  coming  out  of  a  light,  into  a 
dark  night  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  light  was  not  bright  enough  for  that. 

Q.  Would  not  any  light  tend  to  make  it  darker  if  you  immediately 
came  out  of  it  into  the  night? — A.  Well,  it  was  quite  as  dark  after  I 
had  been  out  some  time  as  it  was  when  I  first  came  out,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  that  affected  my  eyes  at  all,  sir;  the  slight  light  I  had  there. 

Q.  There  were  lights  at  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  light 
at  the  gate. 

Q.  Then  a  man  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  looking 
down  at  the  gate  where  the  soldiers  were  assembled — ^you  say  he  could 
not  recognize  them? — A.  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  he  could. 
I  don't  Itnow. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  those  witnesses  who  have  sworn 
that  they  saw  these  people  testified  falsely? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
not  say  that,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  see  the 
distances  they  claim. 

Q.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  you  could  not  see  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  certain  as  to  what  other  people  might  have 
done  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  what  other  people  could  do,  but  the 
night  was  so  dark  that  I  do  not  see  how  anyone'  could  see  that 
distance  at  all. 

Q.  I  notice  you  wear  glasses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  use  them  at  night? — ^A.  Always,  sir.  I  always  keep 
them  right  alongside  of  my  fed,  either  on  a  table  or  a  chair,  and  I 
put  them  on  as  soon  as  I  get  up.  The  glasses  correct  the  vision,  so 
oculists  tell  me,  it  is  normal  with  glasses. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is,  with  glasses  your  vision  is  normal  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q,  Where  was  the  light  at  the  gate? — A.  Right  on  one  of  the  posts, 
the  post  on  the  east  side  of  the  gate.  There  is  a  small  gate.  There 
is  a  large  gate  to  the  wagon  road,  and  there  is  a  small  gate  to  the 
footpath,  and  it  was  on  the  post,  or  I  think  there  was  an  iron  rod  that 
went  over  the  gate,  and  it  was  suspended  from  that  I  think  that 
shows  in  one  of  the  pictures. 

Q.  There  was  only  one  lamp  there  ? — A.  Only  one  lamp. 

Q.  And  that  was  over  the  pedestrain  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bclkelet.  Not  three  lights. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Supposing  a  man  were  sitting  in  the  window  here  in  the  Cowen 
house,  and  there  was  a  light  in  that  window,  and  right  under  that 
window  some  soldiers  passed,  going  on  down,  do  you  suppose  he  could 
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see  them  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  window,  right  at  the  window, 
within  6  feet  ? — A.  I  think  he  might. 

Q.  That  could  have  been  possible  ? — ^A. '  That  could  have  been  pos- 
sible. •   • 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  show  you  the  picture  in  the  Purdy  report. — A.  No.  6. 

Q.  Does  that  correctly  represent  the  lamp  over  the  little  gate  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  lamp  is  right  there.  There  is  no  lamp  beyond 
that  at  all. 

Q.  There  were  no  lamps  .that  night  over  the  big  gatepost? — A.  No, 
sir ;  there  was  no  light  over  the  big  post.  I  don't  think  they  are  fixed 
for  lights  at  all. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  here  by  a  question,  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  or  not,  that  the  fort  has  been  dismantled  since,  that  it  had 
been  dismantled  when  these  pictures  were  taken,  and  perhaps  the 
lamps  that  had  been  over  the  post  at  the  big  gate  had  been  removed. 
Have  you  a  recollection  whether  there  were  any  lamps  over  the 
post? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  one  lamp? — A.  I  think  there  was  just  that  one  lamp 
lighted. 

Q.  I  did  not  quite  finish  my  examination.  Mrs.  Leahy  testified 
that  she  was  in  the  upper  story  of  her  boarding  house,  and  that  she 
looked  out 

Senator  Warner.  In  the  second  story. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  In  the  second  story,  and  looked  out  across  Fourteenth  street 
and  up  towards  B  barracks,  looking  between  the  Cowen  house  and  the 
annex  to  her  house,  as  shown  in  picture  No.  13,  of  the  Purdy  testi- 
mony  A.  Let  me  see  that. 

Q.  And  that  she  saw  men  walking  bapk  and  forth  on  the  upper 
gallery  of  B  barracks  and  saw  flashes  of  guns  from  there.  State 
whether  or  not  that  was,  in  your  opinion,  possible. — A.  I  do  not  think 
so,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  tree 
there. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  that  picture,  which  it  says  below  is  taken  from 
that  very  window  where  she  stood,  that  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof  of  the  barracks,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of  it  rises 
to  the  height  of  the  barracks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ?  Major  Penrose,  were  you  ever  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Leahy  Hotel? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  inside  the 
Leahy  Hotel. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  it  will  appear  from  the  testimony  that 
that  tree  did  not  obstruct  the  view  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  She  said  that  she  either  looked  over  it  or  looked  through  the 
tree,  through  the  leaves  of  it. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  Mr.  Leckie  himself  has  testified  that 
the  tree  did  not  obstruct  the  view. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  have  not  looked  through  his  testimony,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  the  tree  did  obstruct  the  view.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right 
about  it.  Now,  Major,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  other  testimony 
given  by  different  witnesses  as  to  what  they  saw  at  different  dis- 
tances and  under  different  circumstances,  but  I  pass  all  that  by. 
What  you  have  testified  to  would  apply  to  any  similar  testimony, 
would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  your  experience  was  that  the  night  was  so  dark  you  could 
not  distinguish  your  own  oiScers  10  feet  away  from  you? — A.  They 
were  within  10  feet  before  I  could  distinguish  that  they  were  my 
officers — white  men. 

Q.  Now,  something  was  said  by  Captain  Kelly  and  some  others 
about  your  troops  being  not  well  disciplined.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  record  of  your  battalion  is  in  that  respect,  down  te  the  13th  of 
August  ? — -A.  I  think  the  records  will  show,  sir,  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lently disciplined  battalion. 

Q.  And  well  drilled? — A.  Well  drilled.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Were  the  men  of  a  character  hard  to  get  along  with,  or  other- 
wise ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  very  easy  to  discipline. 

Q.  As  a  rule  deported  themselves  well? — A.  As  a  rule,  they  be- 
haved themselves  very  well.  That  can  be  borne  out  by  the  records  of 
the  post,  the  summary  court  record,  the  records  of  courts-martial, 
and  also,  I  think,  by  any  officers  who  have  seen  them,  either  before 
this  occurrence  or  afterwards. 

Q.  Now,  afterwards,  since  August  13,  and  particularly  since  they 
have  been  discharged,  what  has  been  their  records,  in  so  far  as  you 
know,  as  to  deporting  themselves  properly  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know 
their  record  has  been  excellent.  1  know  at  the  time  of  their  dis- 
charge, when  we  were  discharging  them  at  Fort  Reno,  I  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  chief  of  police  of  El  Keno,  the  town 
5  miles  distant,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  see  a  drunken  man, 
nor  did  he  have  any  disorder  among  those  men  of  any  kind.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  not  know  that  the  men  were  being  discharged 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  special  experience  in  the  inspection  of  the 
Springfield  rifle  after  you  were  supplied  with  that* — A.  No,  sir. 
About  the  only  time  that  I  have  seen  them  to  examine  them  would 
be  at  muster,  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  Your  line  officers  did  that? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  the  ones 
who  know  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you,  Major  Penrose,  unless 
there  is  something  you  want  to  state? — A.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more,  sir,  that  I  widi  to  state. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  Major,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  that 
Pring;  in  the  early  stage  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  testified  to  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  that  there  was  firing  near  B  barracks  on  that  occasion ; 
right  at  B  barracks.  Now,  how  can  you  account  for  it  being  possible 
that  nobody  at  B  barracks  knew  who  it  was? — A.  I  don't  know, 
Senator;  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  wish  I  did.  I  wish  I  could  account 
for  it. 
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Q.  Well,  Major,  will  you  please,  in  your  own  way,  explain  fully 
to  the  committee  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  your  opinion  as 
to  who  did  that  shooting  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  account,  if  you  can,  if  the  men  did  not  do  it,  who  did  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  account  for  that  part  of  it.  I  can 
tell  you  the  reason  of  my  change,  sir.  At  the  time  I  was  at  Fort 
Brown,  when  this  shooting  occurred,  up  to  the  time  we  left  there, 
up  to  the  time  those  men  were  discharged,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
trial,  and  during  a  portion  of  my  trial  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
these  men  had  done  that  shooting.  I  so  reported  it  on  several  occa- 
sions, which,  I  think,  is  all  of  record  before  this  committee  now.  It 
was  during  my  trial  that  my  opinion  commenced  to  change,  and  it 
was  principally  on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  that  came  from 
Brownsville  as  to  what  they  were  able  to  see  that  night.  I  did  not 
think,  and  I. do  not  think,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  seen 
what  they  claim  to  have  done  on  that  night.  I  know  the  conditions 
that  night,  perfectly,  myself.  I  know  what  I  could  see,  and  I  can 
not  see  how  it  was.  possible  for  anyone  to  see  at  125  feet,  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  whether  men  were  white  or  black,  whether  they  were 
in  civilian  garb  or  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier.  Then  it  was  also 
brought  out  before  my  court  the  fact  that  Captain  Macklin  found  a 
number  of  these  shells  and  five  clips  in  a  very  small  space;  I  think 
be  said  about  18  inches  in  diameter. 

Senator  Foraker.  About  10  inches. 

A.  Well,  that  is  my  recoll«ction.  I  may  be  a  little  wrong,  but  I 
will  say  18  inches — ^that  he  found  those  clips  and  shells  together.  I 
know  it  is  impossible  to  eject  shells  from  a  gun  and  not  have  them 
fly  off  at  various  angles,  and  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  that. 
I  feel  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  only  way  those  shells  could 
have  gotten  there  in  that  particular  position  was  by  them  being  put 
there. 

By  Senator  Lodoe: 

Q.  Were  those  all  the  shells  that  were  found? — A.  All  that  Cap- 
tain Macklin  found. 

Q.  There  were  other  shells? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  all 
that  Captain  Macklin  found,  but  he  found  them  in  that  small  space. 

Q.  Were  all  the  shells  that  were  found  within  a  space  of  10  inches — 
were  they  all  found  in  a  little  bunch? — A.  That  Captain  Macklin 
found? 

Q.  That  anybody  found. — A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  only  reported 
to  me  that  others  were  found  up  that  alley;  that  was  by  the  mayor. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Was  this, shell  that  he  attempted  to  conceal  found  within  this 
area? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  beyond  that;  that  was  right  at  the 
mouth  of  the  alley. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  But,  Major,  you  made  up  your  mind  that  your  soldiers  had 
done  the  shooting  without  hearing  any  testimony  of  the  eyewitnesses 
as  to  the  soldiers  being  seen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mayor  Combe,  Captain 
Kelly,  and  all  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  committee  had  told  me  that 
different  people  at  Brownsville  had  reported  seeing  those  men. 
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Q.  But  didn't  you  make  up  your  mind  that  your  men  had  done  it 
when  you  saw  that  those  were  army  shells,  that  they  were  freshly 
fired,  and  you  found  no  bullets  through  the  quarters?  Taking  that 
into  consideration,  didn't  you  make  up  your  mind  then  that  your  sol- 
diers had  done  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  When  those  gentlemen  told  you  that  those  men  had  been  seen 
on  the  streets  did  you  not  at  that  time  remember  the  darkness  of  the 
ni^t  as  distinctly  as  you  do  to-day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly, 

Q.  Why  did  you  believe  it  then  and  discredit  it  to-day  ? — A.  Be- 
cause I  thought  there  might  have  been  some  lights  that  they  might 
have  seen  them  by  which  I  did  not  know  of  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  jrou  not  still  concede  that  there  may  have  been  ? — A.  There 
may  have  been  in  the  Cowen  house;  that  is  the  only  thing  I  know 
about  any  lights  being  seen. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Senator  Pettus 
has  put  a  question,  and  that  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  an- 
5iw4r  it. 

Senator  Oy'ERMAN.  I  thought  he  was  through. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  Will  you  please  finish  your  answer  to  my  question? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  fully  what  produced  this  change  in  your  mind, 
in  your  opinion,  as  to  who  did  that  shooting? — A.  I  am  trying  to 
give  it  to  you,  Senator.  There  was  another  question  or  two  asked  of 
me,  if  you  will  remember. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  it  fully  in  your  own  way. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Well,  as  I  say,  the  darkness  of  this  night  and  the  finding  of  those 
shells — my  opinion  commenced  to  change  at  that  time.  Then  there 
was  the  testimony  that  was  produced  before  this  committee  as  to  the 
experiment  that  was  made  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  where  they 
found  that  11  shells  were  fired  from  one  gun. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  Springfield? 

A.  One  Springfield  rifle  that  had  been  locked  up  in  the  arms  chest 
at  Fort  Niobrara  and  was  not  opened  until  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  August.  They  claim  that  11 — I  think  it  is  11 — of  those  shells, 
or  11  shells,  fired  from  that  gun,  were  found  in  the  streets  of 
Brownsville.  Those  shells  were  brought  down  from  Fort  Nio- 
brara to  Brownsville.  They  were  open,  on  the  back  porch  of  B  Com- 
{)any.  They  were  open  there  several  days,  I  don't  remember  how 
ong.  I  can  see  no  way  in  the  world  that  those  shells  could  have  been 
fired  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville.  There  is  another  thing:  I  think 
they  were  taken  out  there  and  put  there.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  have  changed  my  opinion,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  think  those  shells  were  put  all  over  the  town  in  order  to 
give  the  idea  that  the  soldiers  did  the  shooting? — A.  I  think  cer- 
tainly those  11  shells  were,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  it  is  in  testimony  and,  I  think,  uncontradicted,  that 
shells  were  picked  up  at  a  great  many  points? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I 
understand. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  they  must  have  been  put  there,  at  all  those 
points? — A.  That  is  my  idea  of  it,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  freshly  fired  shells  that  were  found  there 
at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  were  brought  down  from  Niobrara  ? — A.  I 
think  so  now. 

Q.  And  put  thfre? — A.  I  believe  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  say  they  were  freshly  nred? — A.  They  had  the  ap- 
pearance to  me.    They  had  only  been  fired  a  month  before. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  brought  them  from  Niobrara? — ^A.  B  Com- 
pany brought  them  down. 

Q.  ^Vho  do  you  think  distributed  them  in  the  streets?— rA.  I  dont 
know,  sir,  unless  some  of  the  people  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  out  of  the  custody  of  B  Company  ? — A.  They 
were  open  on  the  back  porch  of  B  Company,  and  were  left  there  for 
several  days,  Senator — this  box  was.  I  think  the  testimony  so  shows 
here. 

Q.  They  were  at  least  more  accessible  to  the  members  of  B  Com- 
pany than  they  were  to  the  public  at  large  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would 
be  very  possible  that  they  were. 

Senator  S(X)tt.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  answer  to  Senator  Pettus's 
question,  if  I  can  get  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  you  wiU,  of  course,  proceed  with  it 
and  make  full  answer. — A.  I  should  state  in  connection  with  that 
that  there  was  the  behavior  of  the  men  before  this  shooting  occurred. 
They  had  been  an  excellent  lot  of  men.  We  had  never  had  any 
trouole  with  them;  they  were  well  disciplined,  well  drilled,  easy  U> 
handle.    From  the  time  that  this  shooting  occurred  none  of  them  was 

{)ermitted  to  leave  Fort  Brown  at  all.  We  took  them  up  to  Fort 
ieno,  Okla.,  and  there  they  were  confined  absolutely  to  the  limits  of 
the  post — the  post  proper.  They  were  not  pernutted  to  leave  it 
imder  any  circumstances.  I  gave  them  extra  drUls,  extra  guard,  and 
had  them  working  at  fatigue  whenever  they  were  not  drilling  or  on 
guard,  the  whole  day  long.  Those  men  took  all  that  without  a  mur- 
mur or  a  complaint  of  any  kind.  There  were  five  of  the  men  who 
disobeyed  that  order  and  went  to  town.  They  were  each  tried,  dis- 
honorably discharged,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  confinement 
at  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  that  was  re- 
duced by  the  reviewing  authority  to  six  months.  Those  five  excep- 
tions were  the  only  ones  that  disobeyed  any  of  the  orders  that  were 
issued  at  all.  Finally  the  order  came  for  their  discharge.  They 
were  discharged  at  that  post,  a  half  a  company  at  a  time.  They 
were  paid  off.  They  had  anjrwhere  from  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  to, 
some  of  them,  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  They  went  to 
this  little  town,  which  was  full  of  temptations,  and,  as  I  stated  before, 
there  was  not  a  single  man  found  drunk,  nor  was  there  a  disturbance 
of  any  kind  or  character  reported  of  these  men,  and  I  talked  with  the 
chief  of  police  over  the  telephone  frequently.  Now.  taking  into  con- 
Eideration  the  conduct  of  these  men  both  before  and  afterwards,  and 
what  I  have  before  stated,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  men  did  not  do 
that  shooting. 
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By  Senator  I*ettu8: 

Q.  Is  that  your  full  answer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  can  you  explain  in  any  way  why  so  many  persons 
have  testified  that  there  was  firing  near  B  barracks,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  shots — five,  or  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  or  maybe  more — 
how  does  it  happen  that  so  many  witnesses,  almost  every  witness 
who  has  testified  has  stated  that  there  was  firing  at  B  barracks — how 
could  that  happen  without  all  those  witnesses  just  willfully  testify- 
ing falsely? — A,  I  don't  knowj  Senator.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able 
to  answer  that.  I  am  only  giving  you  my  impressions,  sir.  You 
asked  me  for  that,  for  my  reasons  for  changing. 

Q.  Does  not  your  theory  involve  a  contradiction  of  all  these  people, 
of  all  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  that  there  was  firing  at  B 
barracks  or  near  there? — A.  By  the  men? 

Q.  Well,  by  somebody. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  by  somebody — yes,  sir;  it 
does. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  firing  there,  would  not  those  men  neces- 
sarily— somebody  in  those  barracks — have  known  who  it  w^s  ? — ^A.  I 
think  so.  I  think  they  would.  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
from  any  of  the  men.  I  have  questioned  every  noncommissioned 
oflScer  several  times  and  a  great  many  of  the  privates  myself. 

Q.  Major,  don't  you  know  that  when  negroes  or  any  other  men 
who  have  been  subjected  to  slavery  have  been  accused  of  crime  they 
are  apt  to  testify  together?  Don't  you  know  that  as  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  world  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  do,  sir.  I  have  stated, 
too,  that  I  think  the  negro  is  much  more  secretive  than  the  white  man^ 
in  my  experience  with  negro  troops. 

Q.  Major,  can  you  account  for  that  firing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
B  barracks,  if  there  was  any,  by  any  theory  that  you  nave  in  your 
mind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  not.  your  present  position  involve  the  proposition  that 
there  was  not  any  firing  near  B  barracks? — A.  I  do  not  understand 
your  question. 

Q.  Does  not  your  present  opinion  and  testimony  involve  the  propo- 
sition that  there  was  no  firing  that  night  at  or  near  B  barracks? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  heard  firing  in  the  rear  of 
B  barracks.  I  heard  it  myself.  It  was  in  that  general  direction. 
I  thought  it  was  in  the  rear  of  B,  or  maybe  C. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  how  that  could  have  been  done 
without  the  soldiers  knowing  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

By  Senator  Taliaferbo  : 
Q.  You  think  some  of  them  must  have  known  who  did  it? — ^A.  I 
have  thought 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  You  have  thought  what? — A.  I  sav  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
over  the  matter.  I  nave  questioned  all  those  men,  I  have  tried  as 
hard,  I  think,  as  any  man  in  the  world  could,  to  come  at  some  con- 
clusion, and  I  have  not.  The  more  I  think  of  this  thing  the  more  I 
am  muddled  over  it — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Major,  are  you  not  perfectly  satisfied  now  that  one  man  was 
killed  and  that  a  town  officer  was  crippled  in  that  shooting? — A.  It 
was  reported  to  me  that  a  man  was  killed,  Frank  Natus.    It  was  re- 
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ported  at  that  time  that  the  lieutenant  of  police  was  wounded  in  the 
arm,  and  I  have  since  seen  him,  and  he  has  lost  his  right  arm. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  now? — A.  About  his  losing  his 
arm ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  About  his  being  shot  on  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Q.  And  at  the  place  where  it  is  said  he  was  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Wellj  have  you  any  doubt  about  the  man  being  killed  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  ikere  is  no  doubt,  I  don't  tJiink  so.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve tCiat  he  was. 

Q.  ■•'  Every  reason  to  believe."  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fixed  certainty 
in  your  mind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fixed 
certainty. 

Q.  That  the  man  was  killed  and  that  another  one  was  badly  crip- 
pled ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  theory  on  which  you  can  try  to  explain  to 
this  committee  how  that  happened,  and  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not.  Since  I  do  not  thmk  it  was  the  men,  I  haven't  any  theory 
about  it.    I  don't  know  surely  who  did  it. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  dozen  shots,  or  say  five  or  half  a  dozen  shots 
fired  at  or  about  B  barracks  that  night,  do  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  the  soldiers  would  not  have  known  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the 
soldiers  would  have  known  it,  if  they  had  been  fired. 

Q.  Does  not  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers  of  your  command,  if  it 
is  true,  prove  that  there  was  no  firing  at  or. near  B  barracks  that 
night  ? — A.  Why,  no.  Senator ;  I  have  understood  all  along  that  that 
firing  was  in  the  alley.    That  has  alwavs  been  my  belief. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  In  the  alley,  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  in  the 
rear  of  B  barracks ;  that  is  where  I  think  it  was,  where  I  located  it 
myself,  when  I  first  heard  it.  It  was  either  that  or  possibly  the 
western  end  of  C.  " 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  any  firing  at  or  near  B  barracks  without 
some  of  your  soldiers  knowing  who  did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so.    I  think  at  the  barracks  they  would  have  known  it. 

Q.  Does  not  your  present  theory  prove  that  there  was  no  firing 
there  ? — A.  At  the  barracks ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  or  near,  or  in  the  street  there? — A.  I  say  in  the  mouth  of 
the  alley.    Do  you  call  that  near? 

Q.  At  or  near  the  barracks? — A.  I  think  the  firing  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  alley. 

Q.  Major,  does  not  that  prove  too  much? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  Does  not  that  theory  that  there  was  no  firing  there  prove  too 
much — prove  more  than  you  could  believe? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  in  your  mind  now.  Major — ^you  testified  a^to 
your  belief — that  there  was  no  firing  at  or  near  B  barracte? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  firing  at  B  barracks.  I  think  there  was 
firing  in  that  alley. 

Q.  Firing  in  that  alley,  right  at  it? — ^A.  Right  across  the  wall. 

Q.  In  that  road? — A.  In  the  garrison  road. 

Q.  The  garrison  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  there  was? — ^A.  That  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  me 
that  night. 
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Q.  Oh,  well,  I  am  speaking  about  your  present  belief. — A.  Yes, 
sir :  my  present  belief  is  that  there  was  shootins  there. 

Q.  Could  that  have  been  done  without  the  §oldiers,  some  of  them, 
knowing  about  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  might  have  been  done  in  that 
alley,  yes,  sir;  without  their  knowing  it. 

Q.  Four  or  five  or  six  shots,  and  coming  from  different  parts  of 
the  alley? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  nad  come  from  different 
parts  or  the  alley. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  they  did  come  from  the  jimction  there  of  the 
alley  with  the  garrison  road,  could  that  have  happened  without  some 
of  the  soldiers — ^there  are  always  some  men  awaKe  if  your  discipline 
is  followed  up — there  is  always  somebody  on  guard? — A.  There  is. 
There  was  a  man  on  guard  that  night.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  could 
have  happened,  and  he  not  know  it. 

Q.  It  could  have  happened  without  the  men  knowing  it? — A.  I 
think  so ;  yes,  sir.    I  think  it  could  have  been  so. 

Q.  "What  could  have  become  of  the  men  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  account  for  how  they  came  there — somebody  else 
having  come  there  and  fired  and  left  without  anybody  seeing  them  ? — 
A.  That  might  have  been  done. 

Q.  You  think  that  could  have  been  done? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  could  have  been  done. 

Q.  Major,  upon  your  theory  that  none  of  your  men  knew  anything 
about  it,  does  not  that  involve  too  much  ? — A.  Well,  that  might  seem 
to  you  so,  sir ;  and  it  may  seem  so  to  som5  of  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  but  it  does  not  to  me. 

Q.  It  does  not  to  you.  Major,  according  to  your  experience — I 
am  speaking  now  with  the  utmost  deference  and  asking  you  from 
vour  personal  experience — is  not  the  commanding  officer  always,  if 
he  is  an  upright,  honest,  honorable  man,  always  inclined  to  protect 
his  soldiers  against  all  charges? — A.  Well^  I  can  not  say  against  all 
charges.    I  think  he  would  protect  them  just  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his 

¥ower.  I  would  not  protect  any  man  if  I  knew  that  he  was  guilty. 
never  have. 

Q.  If  vou  knew  he  were  guilty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  expect  that  pos- 
sibly if  tliere  were  a  doubt  I  would  be  inclined  to  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  it.    I  think,  maybe,  I  would. 

Q.  Major,  is  it  not  your  experience  that  the  officers  in  command  of 
a  company  or  a  regiment  or  a  battalion,  or  any  other  officer — I  am 
speaking  of  honorable,  upright  officers — are  they  not  always  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that  which  favors  the  men  as  against  that  which 
implicates  them  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  I  think  they 
are  willing  to  look  at  it  fairly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  in  your  position  could  be  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  judge? — A.  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  You  think  so  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  thought  otherwise  about  other  upright  offi- 
cers!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  any  upriglit  officer  is  bound  to  be  an  impartial  judge 
in  reference  to  his  men? — A.  I  think  he  is,  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  upright  officer — should  he  not  feel 
an  interest  in  his  men? — A.  Why,  certainly;  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  they  are  inclined  toward  the  men. 
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Q.  Would  not  a  man  of  that  sort  naturally  incline  to  think  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  his  men  ? — ^A.  Why,  of  course,  he  would  pro- 
tect his  men.  ^ 

Q.  Sir  ? — ^A.  Of  course  he  would  protect  his  men ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that ;  but  I  think  any  honorable,  upright  man,  such  as  you 
speak  of,  would  be  an  impartial  judge  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  and 
if  he  found  his  men  were  wrong,  he  would  be  just  as  quick  and  will- 
ing to  punish  them  as  anyone  else. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  could  be  an  impartial  judge? — ^A.  I  think  so; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  any  honorable,  upright  man  would  be  an  impar- 
tial judge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  mink. 

Q.  Major,  if  there  were  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  shots  right  cloee 
to  B  barracks  that  night,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  on  what  theory 
could  you  explain  it  ? — ^A.  Only  that  some  men  came  down  there  atA 
fired  mem. 

Q.  Came  down  from  where  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  your  pickets  out  that  night,  didn't  you? — A.  I 
had  a  sentinel  out. 

Q.  Well,  sentinels? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  sentinel  there. 

Q.  Sentinels  were  scattered  about  the  town?. — ^A.  About  the  post, 
sir. 

Q.  About  the  post  ? — A.  About  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  How  far  out?  Mention  the  outposts. — A.  Are  you  speaking  of 
the  night  of  the  13th-14th'? 

Q.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  the  night  of  the  shooting. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  can  show  you  just  where  they  were. 

Q.  Point  out  the  spots. 

Senator  Foraker.  Before  the  firing. 

(The  witness  here  stepped  to  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  Try  to  describe  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  reporter 
can  take  it  down,  so  that  it  will  be  intelligible  in  print. 

By  Senator  Pettus  :  , 

Q.  Call  them  out,  so  that  the  reporter  can  take  them  down. — 
A.  Post  No.  1,  as  it  was  called,  was  over  at  the  guardhouse.  The 
guardhouse  is  right  here. 

Q.  Name  it,  so  that  the  reporter  can  take  it. — A.  Post  No.  1  was  at 
tiie  guardhouse;  No.  2  was  around  C,  B,  and  D  Company  barracks. 
He  marched  around  those  barracks,  keeping  the  barracks  on  his  left. 
No.  3  was  around  the  line  of  officers'  quarters,  keeping  those  on  his 
left.  He  marched  around  in  this  way.  No.  4  was  at  the  quartermas- 
ter's stables,  coming  up  as  far  as  the  commissary,  and  they  have  got 
this  building  marked  granarv,"  but  that  is  wrong.  He  came  up  to 
that  granery  marked  there.  He  marched  around  in  through  there. 
That  was  No.  4.    Those  were  the  posts  that  were  on  that  night 

Q.  Major,  you  had  three  in  the  garrison  road,  hadn't  you?  You 
have  mentioned  that  there  were  three  in  the  garrison  road. — ^A.  No, 
sir;  there  were  none  in  the  garison  road.  There  was  no  one  here, 
Senator,  at  all. 

Q.  Where  was  his  station? — A.  The  one  man  marched  right  around 
these  quarters. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  that  there  was  on  that  side? — A.  That  was 
all  that  was  there ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  One  man  on  the  whole  of  the  garrison  road,  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  In  front  and  rear,  Senator.  He  walked  completely 
around.  He  walked  in  this  interval  between  the  vacant  barracks  and 
C,  and  came  down  here  to  this  end  of  D,  around  D,  and  back  again. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  He  came  down  here,  in  between  the  wall  and  the  rear  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  waU  and  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 
Q.  Move  that  pointer  slowly  around  there,  so  as  to  mark  it  out. 
(The  witness  did  as  requested.) 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Was  there  no  man  on  guard  in  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The 
noncommissioned  officer  in  char^  of  the  barracks  is  detailed  from 
day  to  day.  He  has  to  remain  m  the  barracks  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  he  is  not  awake  at  night. 

Q.  Then  you  had  but  one  man  near  the  barracks  at  all  on  guard 
that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Major,  does  not  your  theory  involve  the  question  that 
there  were  not  any  soldiers  down  as  low  as  Fourteenth  street  that 
night,  that  there  wa,s  no  soldier  who  fired  a  shot  below  Fourteenth 
street  or  on  Fourteenth  street  ? — ^A,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  have  never 
slated  that  was  the  theory. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  I  have  never  stated  that  there  was  no  one  on  Four- 
teenth street.    I  have*fetated  that  I  did  not  believe  those  soldiers  did  it 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  my  question  is.  Does  not  your  theory 
that  your  soldiers  did  not  do  it  involve  the  proposition  that  there 
was  not  any  of  them  that  fired  a  shot  on  that  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  not  one  of  them  fired  a  shot  west  of  the  north  and  south 
line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  theory  is  that  no  soldier  fired  a  shot  that  night  prior  to 
this  row  or  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  No.  3  or  No.  2  sentinel,  who  gave 
the  alarm,  he  fired  three  shots. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  remember  his  testi^mony.  He  said  he  fired  three  shots. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  the  way  to  give  an  alarm  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  something  serious  going  on,  the  soldier  is  authorized 
to  fire  his  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  fires  his  piece  and  calls  for  the  guard, 
adding  the  number  of  his  post 

Q.  Was  there  no  guard  down  in  the  city  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 
Do  you  mean  soldiers? 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  speaking  of  the  soldiers. — A.  Oh,  no;  I  had  no 
right  to  put  any  men  in  town. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  who  did  this  shooting? — ^A.  No;  I 
can  not  say  that  I  have  any  theory.  I  do  not  know, 
.  Q.  Well,  you  do  not  know.  I  did  not  suppose  you  knew.  Nobody 
thought  of  your  knowing,  but  I  am  asking  ygu,  have  you  a  theory  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  sir.  The  theory — well,  I  have  not  any 
theory-  I  simply  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  have  no  theory.  I  do 
not  think  the  men  did  it,  and  I  think 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  opinion 
about  it 
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Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  I  think  some  people  of  the  town  did  that 
shooting. 

Q,  The  people  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  suppose  was  the  motive  for  the  people  of  the  town 
in  doing  the  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  opinion 
about  it  at  all. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit,  Senator ;  not  a 
bit. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Well,  do  you  doubt  that  these  houses  were  shot  up,  as  it  has 
been  testified  ? — .\.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  people  of  the  town  did  all  that  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — A.  At  the  end  of  my 
trial,  and  after  reading  the  testimony  that  had  been  produced  before 
this  committee. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Major,  do  I  understand  you  that  you  wish  this  committee  to 
understand  from  your  testimony  that  you  are  convinced  to  a  moral 
certaintj',  without  any  doubt  in  your  mind A.  Olj,  no. 

Q.  That  those  soldiers  did  not  do  that  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  the  soldiers  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubts  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  a 
doubt,  I  do  not  think,  in  my  mind  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think — are  you  convinced  to  a  moral  certainty,  so 
that  you  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — A.  I  could  be  convinced,  of  course, 
if  it  IS  shown 

Q.  Are  you  now  convinced  to  such  an  extent  that  in  your  mind  it 
is  a  moral  certainty,  that  you  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  your 
soldiers  did  not  do  it?  Could  you  say  that  now? — ^A.  That  is  put- 
ting it  in  the  strongest  way  in  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  it. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  my  men  did  that  shoot- 
ing. Senator. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  I  want  you  to  answer 
that  question. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  they  did  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  think  about  it.  Are  you  convinced 
in  your  own  mind  from  the  evidence,  from  all  the  circumstances? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  convinced. 

Q.  To  a  moral  certainty,  to  the  extent  that  you  have  not  a  single 
scintilla  of  doubt,  that  your  soldiers  did  not  do  that  shooting!— 
A.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  in  the  negative;  yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
I  think. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  think. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I 
think. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  Major,  will  yon  explain  to  the  committee  how  those  particular 
houses  happened  to  be  shot  as  they  were  on  any  theory?    I  do  not 
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mean  on  the  facts  that  you  know,  but  what  is  your  theory  about  it/? 
What  is  your  belief  from  what  you  know  as  to  who  did  it? — ^A.  Well, 
I  don't  Joiow,  Senator,  how  they  came  to  be  shot  up. 

Q.  You  could  not A.  I  have  told  you  that  I  did  not  believe  my 

men  did  it;  further  than  that  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  belief  is,  without  knowing,  that  the  citizens  of  Browns- 
ville did  the  shooting? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a  belief  as  to  what  part  of  the  citizens  did  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  give  us  your  reason  for  believing  that  the  citizens  of  the 
town  did  itl — A.  There  was  shooting  down  there ;  there  were  houses 
shot  into ;  there  was  a  man  killed ;  there  was  a  man  wounded.  I  do 
not  think  that  my  men  did  it ;  therefore  I  must  think  that  the  people 
of  Brownsville  did  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  only  reason  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  reason,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  your  men  were  innocent  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Therefore  the  town  was  guilty  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  argument  or  theory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major,  what  convinced  you  of  that,  contrary  to  your  first  opin- 
ion ? — ^A.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you,  Senator.  It  was  the  evidence  that 
was  produced  before  my  court,  and  that  was  produced  here. 

Q.  Major,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  all  these  witnesses  who  have 
testified  as  to  the  shooting  and  as  to  the  identi^  of  the  parties  who 
did  the  shooting,  could  have  been  false? — A.  I  hate  to  think  any- 
body is  false,  Senator,  but  I  can  not  believe  the  way  they  have  testi- 
fied. 

Q.  You  can  not  believe  them? — A.  No,  sir.  I  hate  to  make  a 
statement  of  that  kind,  but  stiU  it  conflicts  entirely  with  my  own 
belief  on  the  matter. 

Q.  And  you  changed  your  opinion  by  reason  of  what  occurred  on 
the  trials? — A.  Yes,  sirj  my  own  and  this  investigation. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  as  upright  a  set  of  men  as 
you  commanded,  every  one  of  them  that  have  testified,  have  agreed 
on  one  story,  and  stuck  to  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for 
that  number  of  men,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not." 

Q.  But  you  would  rather  believe  them  than  all  the  witnesses  that 
have  testified  on  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief. 

Senator  Pettds.  I  am  through  with  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Major,  as  I  understand,  without  going  over  your  former  testi- 
mony again,  those  guns,  in  your  opinion,  were  high-power  guns? — 
A.  YeSj  sir;  I  thought  so. 

Q.  You  never  have  had  occasion  to  change  that  opinion  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  still  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  after  the  shooting  of  course  you  were  very  much 
concerned  to  fiind  out  the  cause  of  it  and  the  parties  who  did  the 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  most  important  matter  that  you  had? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  most  important  you  ever  had  in  your  life,  wag 
it  not,  Major? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  command  of  that  battalion  how  long? — 
A.  Over  two  years,  sir. 
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'  Q.  You  were  very  much  attached  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
attached  to  the  men. 
Q.  They  were  a  fine  body  of  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Well  disciplined? — A.  I  considered  them  so. 
Q.  And  you  were  proud  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  the  condition,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  this  shooting  occurred,  and  you  heard  the  high-power 

?ms.  That  necessarily  made  some  impression  on  your  mind? — ^A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  parties  doing  the  shooting,  and  it  necessarily  followed 
from  that,  did  it  not.  Major,  that  possibly  some  of  your  men  were 
engaged  in  that  shooting? — A.  No;  I  did  not  think  so  that  night. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whetlier  it  was  a  belief  or  not.  Major,  but  whether 
the  firing  made  an  impression,  not  that  it  amounted  to  a  belief,  that 
some  of  your  men  might  have  been  engaged  in  that  shooting,  from  the 
character  of  the  guns  being  used  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  night;  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  wav 

Q.  "W'  ell,  now.  Major — pardon  me ;  go  ahead ;  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt you. — A.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that 
I  had  in  my  mind  the  Evans  incident,  and  I  thought  a  lot  of  people 
had  come  up  there  and  were  indiscriminately  shooting  into  the  bar- 
racks. That  was  the  first  thing  that  went  through  my  mind,  and  I 
held  that  thought  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  No.w,  I  will  come  down  to  that,  Major.  That  night  you  retired 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Without  going  over  your  testimony,  in  the  intervening  time 
between  the  cessation  of  the  shooting  and  the  time  that  you  went  to 
your  quarters  to  bed  you  had  made  inquiries,  had  you  not,  an  inves- 
tigation, the  best  you  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  talked  with  whom  ? — A.  I  had  talked  wit4i  all  the  offi- 
cers. I  had  talked  with  a  good  many  of  the  men.  I  had  talked  with 
Howard,  with  Tamayo;  I  had  talked  with  Mayor  Combe,  who  came 
in,  if  you  remember,  about  1  or  half  past  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  had  talked  with  them  all. 

Q.  But  Mayor  Combe  at  that  time  had  found  no  shells,  and  had  said 
nothing  of  any  shells. — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  at  that  time  had  said  nothing  about  anybody  see- 
ing your  men  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  saw  your  men! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  that  night  that  one  party  or  five  had  been  seen 
together,  and  one  of  three. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  he  stated  in  what  part  of 
the  town  it  was. . 

Q.  But  you  knew  the  character  of  the  night  then  ? — A.,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  went  on  and  you  saw  Tamayo— this  scavenger? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  his  story  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  of  your  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  got  up  about  5  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
certainly  as  early  as  that. 

Q.  And  the  first  thing  that  you  did  was  to  examine  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  commenced  with  which  barracks? — ^A.  I  commenced  with  C 
Company  barracks. 
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Q.  That  is,  on  the  east  end  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  The  east  end. 

Q.  You  examined  downstairs  and  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  from  your  testimony,  you  examined  all  except 
the  roof? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  examined  B  barracks  thoroughly  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  -You  examined  D  barracks  thoroughly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  galleries? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  if  there  were  any  physical  evidences  of  your  post  having 
been  attacked? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  none? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  make  no  impression  upon  you  whatever? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  did  then. 

Q.  What  impression  did  that  make  upon  you,  Major? — ^A.  That 
impression — I  commenced  to  think  then,  that  maybe  Doctor  Combe's 
report  to  merthe  night  before  might  have  been  true,  that  my  men  did 
the  firing. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  you  had  had  the  report  of  your  com- 
mi^ioned  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  the  scavenger,  and 
the  guard  the  night  before  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  their  statements? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  with  the  character  of  your  men  before  you,  their  dis- 
cipline, and  all  of  that,  the  physical  fact  presented  to  you  the  next 
morning  led  you  to  think — that  is,  from  the  examination  of  the  bar- 
racks I  am  speaking  of  now A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  that  first.  There  was  nobody  had  said  anything 
to  you  then  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  seen  your 
men? — A.  Simply  what  Mayor  Combe  had  told  me,  nothing  more 
than  that,  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  this  inspection  of  the  bar- 
racks ? — ^A.  Well,  I  presume  it  was  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
I  don't  know  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  daylight,  of  course,  or  you  could  not  have  inspected 
them? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  waited  until  it  was  daylight. 

Q.  Half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour — of  course  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  know  exactly. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  You  inspected  those  barracks,  and  you  found  no  evidence  at 
all  ? — A.  None  at  alL 

Q.  Of  any  attack  upon  the  fort  ? — A.  Of  any  bullet  marks. 

Q.  Well,  of  any  attack  on  the  fort?  You  found  no  evidence  of 
any  attack  on  the  post? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  were  no  scars,  bullet 
scars,  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  care  about  scars,  or  anything  else ^A.  And 

that  was  the  only  thing  I  was  looking  for. 

Q.  Major  Penrose,  1  asked  you  a  question ;  I  do  not  care  whether 
they  were  scars  or  anything  else.  Did  you  find  from  the  physical 
examination  any  evidence  whatever  that  the  post  had  been  at- 
tacked ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  then  that  you  directed  Captain  Macklin  to  make  an  ex- 
amination for  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  had  gotten  through  the  inspection  of  the  barracks — 
that  is  correct? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  directed  Captain  Macklin  to  make 
this  inspection? — A.  I  was  right  at  the  gate.    I  met  him  at  the  gate. 

Q.  Standing  at  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  hft  went  along  by  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "VVTiich  way  did  he  go  first  ?  Did  he  go  down  by  the  river  front 
first t — A.  No;  he  went  up  towards  the  alley. 

Q.  He  went  up  towards  the  alley,  along  the  garrison  wall  ? — A.  The 
garrison  road. 

Q.  And  you  stood  there  ? — A.  I  stood  there  for  a  while. 

Q.  Bight  at  the  gate? — A.  Just  inside  of  the  gate.  I  don't  know 
that  I  was  exactly  at  the  gate.  I  think  I  was  inside  the  gate.  I 
don't  think  I  went  out. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake,  of  course,  at  this  time,  to  tell  where 
you  were  standing  every  minute  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  any  time. 

Q.  But  this  was  some  time  between  5  and  G-o'clock  you  were  stand- 
ing there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  between  5  and  a  little  after  6,  I 
think,  probably. 

Q.  You  were  there  until  after  6  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  a  little  after 
6 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Macklin  came  back  to  you  with  certain  shells 
and  clips? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  pick  those  shells  and  clips  up  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not.     I  do  not  recall  seeing  him  pick  them  up  at  alL 

Q.  And  when  he  showed  you  those  shells  and  clips — ^this  was  after 
you  had  made  the  inspection  of  the  barracks — and  with  all  your  attach- 
ment to  the  men  and  confidence  in  them,  you  said  to  Captain  Mack- 
lin, "My  men  have  done  this  shooting?  " — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said,  "I 
believe  my  men  have  done  this  shooting." 

By  Senator  Hem  en  way: 
Q.  May  I  ask  you  right  there,  did  he  tell  you  then  that  he  found 
them  within  a  space  of  about  18  inches  or  a  foot? — A.  Not  at  that 
time,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question. .  What  conversation  did  you 
have  with  Captain  Macklin  as  to  where  he  found  those  shells  ? — ^A. '  I 
asked  him  where  he  found  them,  ajid  he  told  me  along  the  wall,  as  I 
recall  it,  from  the  oil  house  to  the  alley. 

Q.  That  he  had  found  those  shells  along  the  wall  from  the  oil 
house  to  the  alley.  You  are  familiar  with  the  location.  That  would 
be  a  space  covering  how  many  feet  i — A.  Oh,  maybe  60  or  70  feet 

Q.  And  it  was  at  this  same  conversation  he  told  you  about  finding 
one  shell  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  pressed  that  into  the  ground  witii  his  foot? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  he  saw  other  men-,  other  parties,  in  the  alley,  he 
thought,  picking  up  shells? — ^A.  Picking  up  shells;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  ne  say  that  he  thought  it  was  best  for  him  to  press 
thpi  into  the  ground? — A.  He  did  not  say,  Senator.  He  simply 
told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  that  I  asked 
him  at  all  why  he  did  it.  My  mind  was  so  taken  up,  probably,  that 
I  did  not  think  of  that.    It  dlid  not  occur  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  certainly. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  He  told  you  he  found  those  shells  along  the  wall,  from  the 
oil  house  to  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  a  distance  of  about  60  feet? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  distance. 

Q.  That  was  immediately  after  he  found  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
he  came  in  the  gate  with  mem. 

Q.  Some  time  after  that  he  told  you  he  found  them  within  a 
space  of  about  18  inches? — ^A.  I  do  not  sfty  that  he  said  that  he  found 
all  of  them.    He  found  some  of  them  that  way. 

Q.  You  prefer  to  accept  his  later  statement  than  the  statement  he 
made  immediately  after  finding  them  ? — A.  What  was  that,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  he  had  found  them  along  the  wall. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  said  that  was  the  one  thing  convinced  you  that  your  men 
did  not  do  it,  because  those  shells  were  found  within  a  space  of  18 
inches. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  afterwards. 

Q.  I  say  you  prefer  that  statement  of  Captain  Macklin,  made 
some  time  after,  that  he  found  them  within  a  space  of  18  inches,  than 
the  statement  that  he  made  immediately  after  he  had  found  them, 
that  he  found  them  within  a  space  of  60  feet  ? — A.  Well,  he  did  not 
say  anything  to  me  about  finding  those  in  that  small  space  at  first. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you A.  My  impression  is,  if  I  can  explain 

it,  sir,  that  it  was  from  the  oil  house  up  to  the  alley.  Now,  that  dis- 
tance may  be  more  than  60  feet,  or  less,  I  am  not  sure,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  I  am  sure  of  it  He  just  simply  said 
that  he  found  them  along  there,  and  that  he  found  this  one  shell  in 
the  mouth  of  the  alley,  which  he  put  his  foot  on.  It  was  after  that, 
but  I  don't  recall  whether  it  was  that  day  or  the  next  day  that  he 
told  me  he  found  them  in  that  circle. 

Q.  You  preferred  to  accept  his  later  statement  than  the  one  he 
made  down  there  ? — A.  I  accepted  them  both.  Senator. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  found  them  along  the  wall? — ^A.  Well, 
yes. 

Q.  From  the  oil  house  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  next  statement  that  he  found  them  within  18  inches? — 
A.  I  don't  think  he  found  them  all  there.  He  had  picked  up  some 
along  the  wall,  and  he  found  these  others  that  were  there  together. 

Q,  Go  ahead. — A.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  make  that  statement — that 
he  found  them  all  there. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Then,  to  go  back,  to  follow  this  along  logically ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  those  shells  were  exhibited  to  you,  it  was  your  conviction 
then  that  some  of  jour  men  were  connected  with  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  continued  to  examine  into  it  for  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  up  to  the  15th  of  August,  two  or  three  days 
after  the  shooting,  when  you  made  your  report? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  the  character  of  your  men  and  their  good 
discipline,  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  your  exact  language,  you  said: 

Were  It  not  for  the  damaging  evidence  of  tbe  empty  shells  and  used  clips,  I 
Bbould  be  of  the  firm  belief  that  none  of  my  men  was  In  any  way  connected 
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with  tbe  crime;  but  witb  this  fact  so  painfully  before  me,  I  am  not  only  con- 
vinced it  was  perpetrated  by  men  of  this  command,  but  that  it  was  carefully 
planned  beforehand. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  report. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  had  examined  eve^  noncommissioned  officer, 
had  you  not? — A.  On  the  15th;  yes,  sir;  I  think  I  had  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  had  examined  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No; 
I  can  not  say  that  I  had  on  the  15th  examined  a  great  man^  of  the 
soldiers.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  examined  all  of  the  nonconunissioned 
officers  at  that  time,  but  I  had  examined  a  good  many  of  them  and 
some  of  the  enlisted  men, 

Q.  At  that  time  had  Captain  Macklin  made  any  further  report  to 
you  as  to  where  he  found  the  shells  ? — A.  I  think  that  he  had ;  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  And  the  circumstances  imder  which  he  had  found  them? — 
A.  My  mind  is  hazy.  Senator,  about  the  time  he  told  me  about  those 
shells  being  in  that  position. 

Q.  That  was  quite  an  important  matter,  though.  Major? — ^A.  And 
I  belteve  that  it  was  after  that  report,  but  I  am  not  sure,  sir ;  I  think 
that  it  was. 

Q.  A  month  afterwards,  or  such  a  matter,  in  September,  you  made 
another  report,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  had  told  you  before  that,  hadn't  he  ? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes.    He  had  told  me  before  that,  certainly  before  that. 

Q.  About  these  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  before  that. 

Q.  And  you  had  continued  your  investigation  clear  up  through,  or 
over  a  month.  Major  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  the  20th  of  September,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  what  you  mean  perfectly. 

Q.  I  do  not  intend  to  commit  jou  to  my  statement  of  the  date, 
but  you  had  gone  on  with  all  this  mvestigation,  and  you  were  still  of 
the  opinion,  were  convinced  that  your  men  had  done  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  drastic  recommendation  of  discharging  that 
battalion  by  piecemeal  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  is,  20  per  cent  of  it  one  month,  20  per  cent  the  next 
month,  20  per  cent  of  it  the  third  month,  and  20  per  cent  the  fourth 
month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  firm  conviction  that  they  were  guilty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  had  denied  it  to  you,  had  they  not  ? — A.  Every  one  of 
them. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  believe  them? — -A.  Because  there  had  been 
nothing  at  that  time  to  make  me  believe  anything  to  the  contrary,  sir. 
I  had  received  the  reports  of  the  shooting  up  of  this  town,  and  I 
believed  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  know  the  town  was  shot  up  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  will  express 
myself  in  this  way,  that  I  had  not  heard  any  of  the  testimony  relat- 
ing to  it.  I  had  better  put  it  that  way,  and,  as  I  stated  here  before, 
up  to  the  time  of  my  court-martial,  and  even  during  a  portion  of  it, 
I  felt,  sir,  that  those  men  were  guilty.  .  It  was  then  that  jt  commenced 
to  change  my  opinion. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  witnesses  swore 
that  they  saw  your  men  on  that  night,  and  you  knowing  tiie  character 
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of  the  ni^ht  it  was,  and  your  disbelieving  that  kind  of  evidence,  you 
would  still  be  of  the  opinion  that  your  men  did  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  help  it. 

Q.  Could  not  help  it ;  and  it  was  the  evidence  of  parties  who  said 
they  saw  them  that  changed  your  opinion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  wish  to  be  understood  fully? — ^A.  I  do;  yes,  sir.  I 
wish  to  state  that  that  was 

Q.  Have  you  anv  explanation  or  qualification  to  make  of  your 
answer,  Major  ?  If  you  have,  I  want  you  to  make  it. — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
can  not  say  that  I  have  anything.  That  was  one  of  the  things.  You 
must  remember.  Senator,  that  I  said  that  the  experiments  that  were 
conducted  with  those  rifles,  and  the  11  shells  that  were  claimed 
to  have  been  fired  from  this  rifle  that  was  in  the  box,  that  we  know 
was  packed  up  at  Fort  Niobrara  and  never  opened  imtil  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Whether  those  had  b«en  opened  until  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
Major,  would  depend  upon  the  evidence  of  the  very  men  who  ap- 

E eared  before  you  and  the  other  officers,  and  testified  that  they  had 
ad  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting,  and  knew  nothing  of  it? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  pardon  me  on  that.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  testified 
to  that. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  put  them  in  the  box,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely  in  charge  of  the  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  They  were  in 
charge  of  the  noncommissioned  officer,  that  is  very  true;  but  he  tes- 
tified distinctly  that  the  box  had  not  been  opened ;  that  he  knew  it 
had  not  been  opened;  that  he  opened  it  himself  that  morning,  the 
morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  "You  mean  that  Lieutenant  Lawrason  testified  that  he  put  them 
in  the  box,  but  Lieutenant  Lawrason  did  not  testify  that  that  box 
had  never  been  opened  from  the  time  it  was  closed  at  Fort  Niobrara 
until  he  opened  it  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  testi- 
mony. 

Q.'  You  rely  upon  that  belief  of  the  testimony?  That  had  an  effect 
upon  you? — A.  A  very  decided  one,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  until  that  time  you  had  no  doubt? — A.  Now,  let  me 
see  whether  I  understand  you  aoout  that,  sir.    Up  to 

Q.  Up  to  the  close,  I  do  not  want 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  should  think  that  the  statement  of  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  go  as  to  when  his  doubt  began.  He  has  repeatedly 
stated — I  hate  to  drop  in  here  to  protect  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  but  it  seems  necessary — he  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
all  of  these  statements  together  gradually  changed  his  belief,  and 
now  I  object  to  a  single  proposition  being  put  as  to  his  being  asked 
if  that  alone  changed  his  opinion. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  not  doing  that. 

Senator  Hemenway.  If  you  are  not  doing  it,  then  my  objection 
does  no  harm. 

Senator  Warner.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to.  (To  the  witness.) 
As  I  understood  your  testimony,  Major,  before,  without  turning  to 
it,  you  remained  of  this  opinion  until  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  in  your  court-martial  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  if  you  will  recall,  sir,  that  I  corrected  that 
answer ;  said  that  it  was  undergoing  a  change  during  the  prosecution. 
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Q.  During  the  prosecution? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you  might  say  it  com- 
menced with  the  beginning  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  I  want  your  statement  in  full. — ^A.  That  is  it.  I  think  that  is 
the  statement  given  before.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the  printed 
evidence. 

Q.  Very  well.  •  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  look  it  up.^  I  have  no 
reason  to  contradict  your  statement  about  that. — ^A.  Tnat  is  what  I 
think  I  said. 

Q.  Then  it  went  on  up  to  that  time,  and  you  had  talked  with 
General  Garlington  when  he  was  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  Colonel  Lovering? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Major  Blocksom  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  gone  over  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  expressed  a  doubt,  cud  you,  to  either  one  of 
those  officers  but  that  it  was  your  men  who  did  this  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  all  before  my  trial. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  Major,  I  imderstand,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, that  you  have  not  changed  any  matter  of  fact  that  you  testi- 
fied to  heretofore.  You  do  not  intenci  to  change  any  matter  of  fact  ? 
It  is  only  your  opinions  that  have  changed  ? — A.  I  do  not  intend  to 
change  anything,  sir. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  I  do  not  intend  to  change  anything. 

Q.  You  have  changed  your  opinion,  haven't  you,  Major? — ^A.  No; 
1  gave  my  opinion  here  before. 

Senator  LonoE.  He  means  since  the  beginning. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  I  mean  from  the  start. — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  changed,  from  the  time 
of  the  shooting  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  changed  any  facts,  outside  of 
opinions. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  think  what  the  Senator  wants  to  know  is,  whether  you  wish 
to  correct  any  statements  of  fact  that  you  have  made  heretofore. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  contradict  anything  you  stated  as  a  matter  of 
fact  heretofore? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  One  or  two  other  questions.  Some  of  your  soldiers  wore  leg- 
gings and  some  did  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  habitually  went  that  way;  some  of  them  having  short 
trousers  with  leggings,  did  they? — A.  Trouser-breeches — not  habit- 
Hi'lly;  no,  sir.  %ey  did  not  go  habitually  that  way.  Those  men 
were  permitted  to  wear  their  long  trousers  when  they  were  ofF  duty; 
they  still  had  some  of  them  and  I  wanted  to  let  them  wear  them  out 

Q.  Some  of  them  wore  them  that  way  and  some  did  not? — 
A.  When  they  were  off  duty,  sir ;  never  on  duty. 

Q.  And  these  blue  chambray  shirts  ? — ^A.  Chambray  shirts ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Blue? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  blue  shirts. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  some  of  them  wear  caps  at  some  time? — ^A.  They  should 
not  have  had  any  caps;  no  caps  allowed  at  all. 
Q.  They  had  them  ? — ^A.  It  es,  sir ;  they  had  the  full-dress  cap. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  fact — it  is  on  that  point — that  it  was  alleged 
that  the  cap  of  one  of  the  soldiers  had  been  found  ?  What  was  his 
name? — A.  The  clerk  of  C  Company. 

Q.  Askew? — A.  Askew.  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  cap  found 
in  the  street  with  Askew's  name  in  it. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  produced  two  or  three  caps  to  show  that  his 
cap  had  not  been  taken  ? — ^A.  He  produced  three  caps  and  two  hats, 
I  think. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  caps  he  produced  you  found,  from  your  inves- 
tigation, was  about  three  sizes  too  large  for  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  know  that.  I  was  there  when  the  caps  were  brought  in — ^the 
caps  and  hats — and  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  one  that  was 
too  large  for  him. 

Q.  r  do  not  assert  that  as  a  fact.  I  ask  you  if  you  remember  that 
it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  claim  that  there  is  any  testimony  about 
that? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  do  not  claim  that  as  a  fact,  and  I  take  your  testimony  wh^ 
you  were  on  the  stand  before. — A.  Yes,  sir,  , 

Q.  My  remembrance  is  that  your  testimony  now  is  substantially 
the  same  as  it  was  then. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  reference  to  those  men  cleaning  guns  on  the  barracks, 
of  course  when  you  were  down  under  the  barracks,  whether  there 
were  men  cleaning  guns  there  on  the  upper  gallery,  you  could  not 
tell  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  there  had  been  some  men  directly 
above  me,  I  could  not  have  seen  them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was 
possible.  I  do  not  think  that  was  possible  for  them  to  be  cleaning 
rifles  at  the  time  I  was  making  that  inspection  and  I  not  see  them. 

Q.  When  this  question  was  asked  you  by  Senator  Foraker  with 
reference  to  those  men,  and  whether  you  could  see  them  or  not,  with 
refereiTse  to  the  seven  men,  you  said  something A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  connection  did  that  have  with  it  at  all? — A.  Nothing — 
well,  in  this  way,  that  after  those  seven  men  were  inspected  by  Cap- 
tain Lyon  and  myself  they  were  directed  to  join  their  company,  which 
was  then  on  guard. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  inspection? — A.  It  was  after  the  inspection. 
That  was  probably  half  past  6  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood.  I  wanted  to  get  it  clear. — ^A.  We 
had  the  quartermaster-sergeant  get  us  a  ramrocf— one  of  these  ram- 
rods like  this — and  Captam  Lyon  and  I  put  that  rag  through  each 
one  of  tliese  rifles.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  might  have  been  seen,  but 
it  was  not  on  the  porch.    That  was  in  front  of  B  Company  barracks. 

Q.  But  we  were  talking  about  the  porches,  the  galleries,  as  you  call 
them. — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  one  there  when  I  was  there,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  could  have  been. 
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By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  gun  locked  up  at  Fort  Brown,  one  which  was 
said  to  have  been  tested  at  the  arsenal,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
fired  a  number  of  times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  inaccuracy  in  the  marks  of  the  guns, 
the  mark  that  the  bullet  leaves  on  the  shell  ? — A.  On  the  shell  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  never  tried  any  experi- 
ment of  that  kind  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any? — A.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  I  have  read  of 
this  experiment  that  was  made  at  the  Frankford  ArsenaL 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Springfield? — A.  Springfield  Arsenal. 
By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  mismarks  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  guns,  outside  of  that  one? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand 
what  you  mean,  Senator. 

Q.  We  have  it  here  stated  from  the  arsenal,  and  by  the  officers  who 
made  these  guns  and  the  shells,  or  who  ordered  them  made,  that  one 
of  those  ^ns  that  was  locked  up  fired  a  number  of  those  shots. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  any  inaccuracies 
in  those  marks  that  are  made  on  the  shells? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  I  under- 
stand you  right,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  have. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  ever  heard  of? — ^A.  As  I  understand  it, 
sir,  they  picked  out  four  rifles  that  shells  were  supposed  to  have  been 
fired  from,  that  they  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville.  They 
were  determined  by  means  of  a  microscope,  principally  from  the 
position  of  the  firing  pin  striking  the  cap,  the  different  location  of 
that,  and  I  believe  some  marks  of  the  ejector,  and  bv  that  means  they 
were  able  to  locate  different  rifles  as  having  fired  different  shells.  1 
do  not  know  that  there  has  been  anything  to  change  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  report,  though,  that  was  made  by 
the  officers  who  made  the  guns? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  do? — ^A.  Why,  certainly  I  do.    I  have  no  reason 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  gun  that  they  said  was  fired 
there  was  locked  up  all  the  time? — A.  So  it  was. 

Q.  And  therefore  could  not  have  been  in  that  firing  ? — A.  That  is 
what  I  stated,  sir;  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  changes  my  statement 
at  all,  if  I  understood  you  right 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  You  mean  it  could  not  have  been  fired  out  of  the  gun  that 
night  ? — A.  It  could  not  have  been  fired  out  of  the  gun  that  night 
Senator  Foraker.  They  do  not  say  it  was  fired  that  night 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  been  fired  out  of  the  gun  that  night. 

Q.  It  could  have  been  fired  at  some  other  time,  you  think  ? — A.  I 
think  it  was  fired — it  was  fired  at  the  range  at  Fort  Niobrara, 
Nebr. 

Q.  How  couU  that  have  l)een  fired  at  the  range  when  it  was  locked 
up  in  the  box  all  the  time? — A.  It  was  not,  Senator.    You  do  not 
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understand  me.  That  rifle  was  used  during  the  target-practice  sea- 
son of  last  year  at  Fort  Niobrara:  but  before  we  left  Fort  Niobrara 
that  rifle  was  locked  up  with  other  rifles,  when  brought  down  to 
Brownsville,  and  that  was  not  opened  until  we  got  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Was  not  used  at  Brownsville  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  not  used  at 
Brownsville  at  all ;  was  not  even  opened  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  want  to  introduce  and  have 
printed  in  the  record  certain  documents  which  have  been  received 
trom  the  War  Department.  This  is  a  report,  with  accompanying 
indorsements  and  papers,  of  an  investigation  made  by  F.  H.  French, 
lieutenant-colonel,  oi  the  Inspector-(^neral's  Department,  United 
States  Armv,  as  to  the  allegations  made  before  this  committee  that 
a  number  or  Government  rifles  were  defaced  by  destroying  the  num- 
bers thereon,  and  that  a  number  of  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion were  sold  or  given  away. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

War  Department, 
The  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  April  27, 1907. 
The  C!oMMANDiNO  General,  Southwestern  Division, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  to  inclose  here- 
with the  accompanying  extracts  from  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  relating  to  the  affray  at  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  with  directions  that  you  cause  a  thorough  investigation  to  be 
made  of  the  allegations  contained  therein  that  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment rifles  were  defaced  by  destroying  the  numbers  thereon,  and  that 
a  number  of  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  were  sold  or  given 
away.  The  investigation  should  include  an  inquiry  as  to  the  methods 
prevailing  in  certain  organizations  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  and  accountability  for  ammunition. 

The  testimony  indicates  that  certain  officers  and  enlisted  men  have 
probably  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  sixtieth  article  of  war,  and, 
if  such  be  the  case,  they  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  provided  for 
in  that  article.  As  the  testimony  adduced  is  partly  hearsay,  however, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  you  cause  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  of  the  whole  matter  and  that  you  take  such 
action  as  the  case  demands,  reporting  to  this  OflSce  the  result  of  the 
investigation  and  the  action  taken  thereon. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  C.  Ainsworth, 

The  Adjutant-General. 

[Pint  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Southwestern  Division, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  30, 1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Lieut.  Col.  F.  H.  French,  Twelfth  In- 
fantry,   inspector-general   of   the   division,    for   investigation   and 
report. 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Williams: 

AV.  P.  Burn  ham. 
Major,  General  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff. 
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[Second  Indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Southwestern  Divisioit, 

Inspector-General's  Office, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  21,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  adjutant-general,  southwestern  divi- 
sion, inviting  attention  to  report  herewith. 

F.  H.  French, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Inspector-General. 

(Third  Indorsement.]  ' 

Headquarters  Southwestern  Division, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  21, 1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Adjutant-General  of   the  Armv, 
Washington,  D.  C,  inclosing  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  F.  H.  French, 
inspector-general,  which  has  ]ust  oeen  received. 

From  a  reading  of  the  report  and  conversation  with  C!olonel 
French,  it  appears  that  Companies  K  and  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
were  careless  in  the  care  of  ammunition ;  that  Company  K  had  slx 
surplus  Krag  rifles ;  that  they  have  disappeared,  and  the  evidence  is 
not  clear  as  to  what  became  of  them.  That  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  Company  K  sold  1,000  rounds  Krag  ammunition  to  Jlr. 
Fi5d,  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  that  that  ammunition  is  stiU  intact 
in  original  package;  that  the  only  person  against  whom  serious 
charges  would  lie  is  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  Company  K,  who 
has  been  discharged  and  whose  whereabouts  is  now  unknown. 

As  this  report  has  been  urgently  called  for  by  wire  from  the  War 
Department,  it  is  forwarded  without  action  or  further  remark, 
as  ft  is  not  considered  expedient  to  delay  the  report  in  order  to  give 
the  matter  due  and  careful  consideration. 

W.  P.  Burn  MAM, 
Major,  General  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff, 
(In  the  absence  of  the  (jivision  commander.) 

Headquarters  Southwestern  Division, 

Inspector-General's  Office, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  21, 1907. 
The  Adjutant-General,  Southwestern  Division, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  certain  allegations  regarding  the  defacing  of  Government 
rifles  and  the  sale  of  rifles  and  ammunition  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 
This  investigation  was  made  pursuant  to  instructions  contained  in 
letter  dated  War  Department,  The  Adjutant-General's  Office,  April 
27,  1907. 

The  testimony  was  given  uftder  oath  administered  by  me,  and  after 
completion  in  each  instance  it  was  read  over  to  the  deponent  and  by 
him  pronounced  correct.    It  will  be  found  herewith. 

The  evidence  shows  that  there  were  at  least  six  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles  in  K  Company,  Twenty -sixth  Infantry,  that  were  surplus — ^that 
is,  in  excess  of  the  number  for  which  the  company  commander  was 
accountable.  How  they  became  so  is  not  positively  stated,  but  prob- 
ably in  conseqijence  of  the  sinking  of  a  boat  on  which  the  property 
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was  being  shipped  near  Nueva  Caceres,  P.  I.  These  rifles — six  se- 
lected ones — were  not  turned  in  to  arsenal  when  the  change  was  made 
to  the  Springfield  model  1903,  but  after  the  numbers  haa  been  erased 
were  placed  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  company  storeroom  at  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.  No  further  trace  of  four  of  them  can  be  found,  but  the  remain- 
ing two  were  seen  later  on  in  the  company  storeroom  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  and  then  disappeared.  None  or  the  guns  is  around  the 
company  now,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  clue  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  any'  of  them.  Corporal  Ryan,  Company  K,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  who,  as  artificer  of  the  company,  blotted  out  the 
nambers  on  the  rifles,  is  with  the  company.  He  claims  to  have  done 
this  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  then  company  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  Joseph  Cheesman,  who  was  discharged  the  service  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1906.  I  have  written  to  Cheesman's  relative,  as 
stated  on  tne  descriptive  card,  but  have  received  no  reply.  Another 
address  was  furnished  me  to-day,  but  a  reply  to  any  letter  sent  this 
man  is  hardly  probable,  as  he  left  with  funds  belonging  to  a  library 
or  reading  association  of  his  comrades.  The  evidence  pomts  to  Chees- 
man as  the  man  who  sold  1,000  rounds  of  Krag  ammunition  to  H.  M. 
Field,  of  Brownsville,  stating  that  the  ammunition  was  obsolete,  as 
the  Krag  rifles  had  been  turjied  in  and  he  had  orders  to  sell  it.  Other 
nninuinition  was  sold  to  Mr.  Field  by  a  discharged  soldier  named 
William  Voshelle,  who  was  employed  as  a  teamster  at  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.,  and  claimed  to  have  received  it  from  Lieut.  H.  G.  Leckie, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  The  latter  testified  that  he  gave  the  gun,  a 
Winchester,  to  Voshelle,  and  some  ammunition  which  he  had  bought, 
and  that  there  might  have  been  a  few  rounds  of  Government  ammuni- 
tion in  the  lot.  The  exact  number  of  cartridges  in  this  last  transac- 
tion is  uncertain.  Mr.  Field's  clerk  showed  me  the  box  from  which 
he  said  they  had  sold  a  few,  and  it  still  contained,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  about  500  rounds  in  cartons  holding  20  each.  The  clerk 
also  showed  me  the  wooden  box  containing  the  thousand  rounds 
which  Artificer  Ryan  delivered  at  Sergeant  Cheesman's  orders.  The 
box  has  not  been  opened,  the  seal  being  intact. 

There  was  no  evidence  found  to  show  that  Capt.  D.  W.  Kilburn, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  the  officer  accountable  for  the  ordnance  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  or  disappearance,  or  any  other  officer,  had  knowl- 
edge of  this  property  being  surplus  or  of  its  being  sold,  nor  could  I 
get  any  information  that  such  practices  were  carried  on  in  any  other 
companies. 

But  the  evidence  showed  carelessness  in  looking  after  ammunition 
at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  at  the  time  the  troops  left  that  post  to  change 
station  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  by  which  some  loose  cartridges 
were  stolen.  The  200  rounds  given  to  United  States  Commissioner 
Creager  by  Lieutenant  Parker's  order  were  used  in  firing  a  private 
gun  belonging  to  the  commissioner  by  some  civilians,  some  officers, 
and  some  enlisted  men. 

At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  I  was  shown  an  affidavit  or  certificate  from 
Capt.  J.  R.  Church,  Medical  Department,  who  is  now  in  Cuba,  deny- 
ing that  he  had  had  a  surplus  gun  given  him;  this  paper  was  for- 
warded to  the  War  Department  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  reporting  the  irregularities  as  developed  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  requesting  that  an  explanation  be  required.    Lieu- 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 C5 
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tenant  Schmidt  has  resigned  from  the  service  and  his  present  post- 
office  address  is  not  known. 

The  testimony  of  Capt  D.  W.  Kilburn,  Capt.  H.  E.  Ely,  First 
Lieut  Mack  Richardson,  First  Lieut.  G.  S.  GUlis,  Second  Lieut. 
H.  G.  Leckie,  all  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry ;  of  First  Sergt.  F.  G. 
Butler,  Q.  M.  Sergt.  J.  A.  Means,  Sergt.  C.  A.  McCarty,  Sergt.  Frank 
Wesner,  Corpl.  William  Ryan,  Artificer  Noble  Onan,  Private  Alger- 
non Jebb,  Private  J.  J.  Bamett,  all  of  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry;  of  Private  Henry  Watson,  Company  M,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry,  and  of  Charles  Rose,  a  civilian,  was  taken  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.;  that  of  H.  M.  Field  and  Conrad  L.  Cloetta  at 
Brownsville,  Tex. ;  that  of  Capt.  C.  F.  Bates,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
and  of  Post  Q.  M.  Sergt.  E.  I.  Sharp  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  and  of 
First  Lieut.  Allen  Parker,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

United  States  Commissioner  Creager  and  Mr.  Fred  Starke  had 
left  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  go  to  Washington  prior  to  my  arrival  and 
their  testimony  could  not  he  taken. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  H.  Frekch, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Inspector-General. 


INVESTIOATION  BT  LrEUT.  COL.  7.  H.  FBENCH,  TWELFTH  IS- 
FANTBT,  ACTING  IXTSPECTOB-GEirEBAL,  IirSFECTOB-OElfEBAL 
80XTTHWESTEBN  DIVISION. 

Capt.  Dana  W.  KiLBxraN,  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  ques- 
tioned by  Col.  F.  H.  French,  Twelfth  Infantry: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  and  regiment? — A.  Capt.  Dana  W. 
Kilbum,  quartermaster,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  regimental  quartermaster? — ^A.  Since 
July  14,  1906. 

Q.  What  was  your  command  before  that  time? — A.  Company  K, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  did  you  command  Company  K? — 
A.  From  March  21,  1901,  to  April  1,  1903,  and  from  January  25, 
1904,  to  April  2,  1906;  and  from  AprU  2,  1906,  to  May  31,  1906,  I 
was  carried  in  command  of  the  company,  but  was  actually  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  of  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  and  First  Lieut.  Allen  Par- 
ker, Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  was  in  actual  command  of  the  company. 
I  left  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  on  Jime  2,  1906,  for  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

Q.  What  orders  or  instructions  did  you  have  for  your  company  in 
regard  to  issuing  ammunition  to  enlisted  men? — A.  No  ammunition 
was  issued  to  enlisted  men  except  on  my  orders,  except  in  cases 
where  they  had  hunting  passes.  It  was  customary  at  Fort  Brown 
to  allow  them  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  ammunition  with  them, 
the  amount  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  they  were  to  be  away. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  instructions  about  turning  in  surplus  am- 
munition after  returning  from  the  trip  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge — 
that  was  left  entirely  with  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  but  I  sup- 
posed that  the  surplus  would  be  turned  in,  but  I  never  gave  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect. 
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Q.  How  about  ammunition  for  target  practice — ^what  was  the 
manner  of  issuing? — A.  The  artificer  with  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant would  take  the  ammunition  out  to  the  point  of  firing  and  each 
man  as  his  name  is  called  would  get  a  box  of  ammunition  and  go  to 
the  firing  point,  and  after  firing  return  his  unused  shells  and  clips 
and  they  would  be  kept  and  put  in  the  sling  cells  at  once. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  sale  of  ammunition  in  your  company  or  in 
any  other  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  fund  or  for  any 
other  purpose  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  most  emphatically,  nc). 

Q.  Either  the  Krag  or  Springfield  ammunition. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Does  your  answer  refer  to  any  sale  to  either  H.  M.  Fields,  of 
Brownsville,  or  Mr.  Creager,  the  United  States  commissioner,  or  Mr. 
Fred  Starke,  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  mean  my  answer  to  cover  all  the 
cases.  I  do  not  know  of  ammunition  either  being  given  away  or 
being  disposed  of  unlawfully  by  anyone. 

Q.  In  your  inspection  of  company  quarters,  did  you  ever  make  an 
examination  of  the  men's  lockers  to  see  if  they  had  surplus  ammuni- 
tion in  the  lockers,  or  did  you  ever  see  any  surplus  ammunition  in 
their  lockers? — ^A.  I  never  noticed  any  in  the  lockers,  but  1  do  not 
remember  of  having  all  the  property  taken  out  to  see  what  was  in  the 
lockers.    I  may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  case  now. 

Q.  Was  any  report  ever  made  to  you  or  did  anything  occur  that 
would  have  caused  you  to  make  this  examination  for  surplus  am- 
munition ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  has  been  testified  at  Washington  that  there  were  some  surplus 
rifles  in  your  company ;  that  is,  K  Company.  Have  you  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  surplus  rifles;  that  is,  any  rifles,  either  the  Krag  or 
Springfield,  that  were  more  than  the  property  accountability,  or  were 
not  on  the  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Neither  kind? — A.  Neither  kind;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  command  of  the  company  in  the  Philippines? — 
A.  For  a  portion  of  the-  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  sinking  of  a  casco  over  there 
with  Government  supplies  aboard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  stores,  to  your  knowledge,  saved  from  that 
w^reck  ? — A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  dates, 
but  can  tell  you  almost,  because  on  account  of  my  own  personal 
movements  about  that  time.  About  the  17th  of  September,  1901,  I 
was  ordered  from  Baao,  Camarines  Sur,  to  Nueva  Caceres  as  a  judge- 
advocate  of  a  military  commission,  or  a  general  court-martial,  then 
in  session  at  Nueva  Caceres,  P.  I.,  and  I  turned  the  company  over 
to  First  Lieut.  William  Crutts,  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  and  on 
September  30  we  got  telegraphic  orders  for  the  one  battalion  to  go 
to  Samoa  on  account  of  the  Balangiga  massacre.  I  at  once  asked 
to  be  relieved  from  the  court  to  go  with  my  company.  The  company 
came  down  on  cascos,  or,  rather,  catamarans,  which  were  constituted 
of  barotos,  with  bamboo  flooring  between  them,  and  First  Lieut. — 
he  was  at  the  time  second  lieutenant — George  S.  Gillis,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  was  in  command  of  my  company  and  brought  it  down 
the  river,  where  one  river  ran  into  another  }ust  below  Nueva  Caceres, 
where  one  of  thc^e  cr.tpmnrnns  ran  onto  a  sunken  pile  and  was  upset, 
throwing  the  men  and  properly  into  the  river.    The  river  was  very 
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high  at  that  time  and  three  of  the  men  were  drowned.  This  cata- 
maran had  property  from  K  Company,  L  Company,  I  Company, 
and  M  Company,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  The  next  day — ^this  was 
about  9  o'clock  at  night — the  next  day,  so  I  was  informwi,  although 
I  did  not  go  personally  to  the  place,  they  made  some  attempt  to 
recover  the  property.  But  if  any  property  was  recovered  I  never 
knew  what  it  was.  I  know,  however,  that  I  and  M  companies, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  lost  all  their  books  and  clothing  records, 
because  First  Lieut.  Wait  C.  Johnson,  who  was  commanding  M  Com- 
pany, had  to  make  a  certificate  as  to  the  clothing  allowances  for  the 
men  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  this  wreck,  or  for  any  other  reason,  did  your 
company  have  any  surplus  rifles? — ^A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge — ^to 
the  Dest  of  my  belief;  no.  The  reason  ifor  this  statement  is  that 
when  I  turned  over  the  company  property  to  Second  Lieut.  George  S. 
Gillis  on  the  2d  of  April,  1903,  there  were  no  surplus  rifles  or  sur- 
plus ammunition  then  in  my  company. 

Q.  There  is  a  property  book  kept  m  the  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  guns  issued  to  the  men  charged  to  them  by  niunber  ? — 
A.  By  niimber;  yes,  sir;  and  each  man's  number  is  kept  on  the  bot- 
tom of  his  bunk. 

Q.  Now,  can  a  man  who  is  separated  from  the  company  for  any 
reason  and  who  is  turning  in  his  gun  for  any  reason,  get  credit  for 
his  rifle  if  he  does  not  turn  in  the  numbered  rifle  which  is  charged 
against  him? — A.  No,  sir;  he  would  not.  He  would  have  to  answer 
to  me  why,  and  what  became  of  his  other  rifle. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  ever  sold  or  given  away  any  rifles? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rifle  in  your  possession  that  is  not  accounted  for 
on  the  papers — I  mean  any  rifle  oelonging  to  the  United  States? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  a  rifle  or  sell  a  rifle  to  Captain  Church,  of  the 
Medical  Department? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  He  was  assigned  to 
my  company  during  the  target-practice  season  of  1904,  and  he  was 
at  that  time  issued  a  Krag  rifle  and  ammunition,  whicai  he  kept  in 
his  quarters.  When  he  left  Fort  Brown,  in  June,  1904,  the  rifle  was 
turned  in. 

Q.  That  rifle  was  one  of  the  regular  property  accountability? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  surplus  rifles  in  the  K  Company? — 
A.  Well,  when  we  came  back  from  the  Philippines — or,  rather,  when 
the  company  went  over  there — it  had  150  men  in  it;  it  was  cut  down 
to  106  and  then  it  was  cut  again  to  80,  I  think,  and  after  one  of  these 
reductions  I  had  about  15  or  20  rifles  more  than  I  had  men  in  the  com- 
pany. Some  time  while  I  was  at  Fort  Brown  I  requested  authority, 
and  got  it,  to  ship  these  surplus  rifles  to  the  arsenal,  and  they  were 
shipped.  I  am  not  absolutely  positive  whether  they  were  shipped  or 
whether  I  turned  them  over  to  Lieutenant  Richardson  at  Fort  Brown. 
My  impression  is  that  they  were  shipped. 

Q.  How  about  Post  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Sharpe ;  did  you  ever 
give  him  a  rifle,  or  did  you  sell  him  a  rifle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  you  issue  him  a  rifle? — A.  I  issued  him  a  rifle  because 
he  was  formerly  first  sergeant  of  the  company  and  assigned  to  the 
company  for  target  practice. 
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Q.  He  has  since  been  made  post  quartermaster-sergeant  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  He  was  made  post  quartermaster-sergeant  while  I  was  away  on 
leave,  and  left  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  g^ve  or  sell  or  issue  to  Lieutenant  Schmidt  a  rifle  ? — 
A.  He  had  one  in  his  possession  while  he  was  officer  of  the  company, 
but  I  did  not  sell  it  to  him  or  give  it  to  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  that  rifle  was  turned  in  to  the  company  when 
he  left. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  turned  in  would  you  have  been  short  in  your 
accountability  to  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  known  it  if  it  had  not  been  turned  in? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  ammunition  being  found  at 
Fort  Brown  after  tlie  company  left  there? — A.  No,  sir.  I  left  Fort 
Brown  about  a  month  before  the  company  left. 

Algernon  Jebb,  sworn  and  questioned  by  Col.  F.  H.  French, 
Twelfth  Infantry,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment? — A.  Private 
Algernon  Jebb,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  • 

Q.  Were  you.  stationed  at  Brownsville  in  May  and  June.  1906  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  company  leave  Brownsville  and  come  here? — • 
A.  I  believe  they  left  there  about  the  5th  of  July. 

Q.  Were  anv  men  left  behind  at  Brownsville  after  the  company 
started  ? — ^A.  Ifes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  party  that  was  left  behind? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
came  on  with  my  company. 

Q.  What  duty  were  you  performing  at  that  time? — A.  Just  the 
same  duty  as  an  original  private. 

Q.  Not  an  artificer  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  When  your  company  left  the  barracks  at  F'ort  Brown,  did  you 
see  any  aimnunition  lying  around  loose  or  in  bandoleers? — A.  I  sieen 
lots  oi  ammunition — no;  I  won't  say  lots,  but  I  seen  ammunition 
lying  about  the  quarters. 

Q.  Loose  or  in  bandoleers? — A.  Just  lying  here  and  there,  loose 
and  in  bandoleers;  that  is,  I  seen  one  or  two  bandoleers  lying  out- 
side the  quarters,  but  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  ammunition 
in  them;  that  is,  bandoleers  on  just  one  side. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  Senate  conmiittee  at  Washington  a 
month  or  two  ago A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  before  the  committee  you  gave  evidence 
regarding  going  to  see  Mr.  Fred  Starck  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
ammunition? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  repeat  that,  or  tell  me  what  it  was. — A.  I  will 
tell  you.  Colonel,  if  I  have  to  repeat  the  statement,  I  will  repeat  it 
just  the  same  as  I  told  it  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Q.  Well,  just  tell  me  about  it  in  your  own  language. — A.  AVell,  I 
was  informed  that  K  Conipany  had  extra  ammunition,  that  is,  Krag 
ammunition,  to  sell,  and  I  asked  Mr.  StaicK' — well,  I  says,  I  might 
as  well  repeat  the  whole  thing — I  was  on  special  duty;  had  been 
ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  to  ship  to  Point  IsabeU,  under- 
stand ? 
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Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  And  in  coming  back  I  met  Mr.  Starck,  and  I 
asked  Fred  Starck,  "Do  you  want  to  buy  any  ammunition?"  He 
says,  "  Yes;  I  want  to  buy  ammunition."  I  says,  "  AMiat  you  willing 
to  give  for  it?  "  "  Well,  I  says,  "  I  don't  know  how  much  there  is  or 
anything  about  it,  but  I  have  got  the  authority,"  I  says,  "  to  ask  yon 
if  you  want  to  buy  it."  He  says,  "  What  you  want  for  it?  "  And  I 
says,  "  I  want  a  cent  and  a  half."  "  Can't  give  you  a  cent  and  a 
half,"  says  he;  "give  you  cent  a  round  for  it."  'That  was  right  in 
front  of  the  post-office,  and  I  says  "  I  will  see  the  parties  about  it;  if 
they  want  to  sell  it  to  you  all  right,  and  if  they  don't  all  right."  I 
don't  believe  the  ammunition  was  ever  sold  to  Mr.  Starck  at  all.  This 
is  the  statement  I  made  before  the  committee — Mr.  Starck  asked  me 
just  as  I  said — I  asked  Mr.  Starck  did  he  want  to  buy  any. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ammunition  sold  to  Mr.  Starck? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  the  company  had  ammunition  to  sell? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  Corporal  ,Ilyan,  Artificer  Ryan  he  was  at  that  time ; 
he  is  now  corporal. 

Q.  Did  he  authorize  you  to  sell  any? — A.  No;  he  did  not  authorize 
fhe  to  sell  any;  he  simply  stated  the  quartermaster-sergeant  told  him 
he  had  surplus  ammunition  to  sell.  He  did  not  authorize  me  to  sell 
any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sold  any  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  Well,  I  have  given  it  to  my  friends,  rangers,  etc 

Q.  Were  you  not  accountable  for  this  ammunition  that  had  been 
issued  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it,  then  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  after  leaving 
the  target  range,  I  was  detailed  by  Major  Cook  to  drive  a  team  for 
Lieutenant  Harris,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  who  was  in  charge 
of  a  porty  for  surveying — that  is,  mapping  service — I  don't  know 
M'liat  you  call  it.  Well,  we  was  issued  ammunition  by  the  ordnance 
officer,  and  Sergeant  Hopkins  gave  me  a  number  of  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. I  then  went  to  my  quartermaster-sergeant,  K  Company, 
Twenty -sixth  Infantry,  and  says :  "  I  have  got  a  gun.  I  have  got  a 
Krag  gun,"  says  I,  "Will  you  give  me  some  ammunition?  "  "  Yes, 
all  you  want."  I  got  about  50  rounds  from  him.  He  says  to  me,  he 
says :  "  When  you  want  any  more,  come  back  here  and  get  it."  That 
is  why  I  say  it  was  plentiful.  I  always  got  all  the  ammunition  I 
wanted.  I  was  on  detail  ninety  days  with  Lieutenant  Harris — three 
months. 

Q.  TorWhom  did  you  give  this  ammunition? — A.  Well,  I  can't  call 
the  rangers'  names,  except  Sergeant  McCauley,  who  was  stationed  at 
Harlingen.    I  can  not  call  the  other  rangers'  names. 

Q.  "ion  gave  it  to  some  rangers,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
came  and  said  to  me,  "  Jebb,  have  vou  got  any  ammunition,"  and  I 
says,  "  Yes,  I  have  got  ammunition.'*'  They  said,  "  We  would  like  to 
have  the  whole  outfit,  wagon  and  all."  I  says,  "  Do  you  want  some 
ammunition?"  He  says.  "  Yes."  They  were  willing  to  take  a  box — 
20  rounds  in  a  box.  I  told  them  to  go  to  the  jockey  box  and 
help  themselves  to  it.  I  carried  out  about  120  rounds  in  the  jockey 
box — I  can't  say  120  rounds — I  carried  five  or  six  boxes,  and  then  I 
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farried  one  box  in  the  wagon  that  we  carried  for  shooting  purposes, 
such  as  anything  we  wanted  to  shoot — ^jack  rabbits,  or  anything  like 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  to  any  other  persons  than  to  the  rangers? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Q-  What  kind  of  rifles  were  you  armed  with  at  that  time? — 
A.  Krag  carbine.  We  started  out  with  a  Krag  rifle,  the  same  kind 
the  infantry  use,  but  we  turned  it  in  and  got  a  carbine. 

Q.  Turned  it  in  where  ? — A.  Turned  it  in  to  the  ordnance  officer. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Why  did  you  turn  in  the  rifles  and  take  the  carbines? — ^A.  We 
carried  the  carbme  because  it  was  better  for  our  purposes  for  shooting 
game  while  we  were  on  the  trip. 

Q-^  Now,  was  there  any  other  way  that  you  could  get  ammunition 
in  quantities  besides  the  way  you  nave  stated  that  you  got  it  from 
the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Ammunition  was  plentiiuL 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  In  every  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  simply  for- the  asking  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  it  was  given  to  you  in  this  way  was  it  not  charged  to 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  account  kept  of  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  suppose  there  was. 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  would  give  it  to  you  direct  from 
the  storeroom  ? — ^A.  He'd  say,  "  Jebb,  go  and  help  yourself." 

Q.  What  was  the  name  oi  this  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Well, 
we  had  several  quartermaster-sergeants  down  there  in  Brownsville 
with  K  Company  since  I  have  been  in  it.  I  have  been  in  the  company 
since  1903. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  them. — A.  There  was  Sergeant 
Snyder,  Sergeant  Short,  Sergeant  Riley,  Sergeant  Cheeseman.  Now, 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  any  quartermaster-sergeant  in  getting 
anything  I  wanteH. 

Q.  Were  these  quartermaster-sergeants  at  Fort  Brown  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  all  allowed  you  to  take  ammunition  freely? — 
A.  They  giave  me  anything  I  wanted — didn't  allow  me  to  take  it — 
I  w^ent  and  asked  for  it  and  they  would  tell  me  to  go  and  help  myself. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Krag,  or  "Springfield  as  well  as  the  Krag? — 
A.  Well,  no;  can't  say  that.  Krag  ammunition,  as  I  stated  before, 
was  plentiful.  Springfield  ammunition  being  the  new  ammunition, 
firing  on  one  range  like  at  Point  Isabell,  was  kinder  scarce,  but  we 
nlwflvs  hfid  T)lGntv« 

Q.  Of  what?— A.  Both  Krag  and  Springfield. 

Q.  At  the  target  range  coifld  you  get  all  the  ammunition  you 
wanted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Springfield?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  obuged  to  turn  back  what  you  did  not  use,  or  could 
you  bring  it  away  from  the  range? — A.  There  was  no  account  kept 
of  it. 

Q.  No  account  kept? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  instructions  or  orders  to  turn  back  what 
you  did  not  use?— A.  No,  sir.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  kept  the 
ammunition  in  his  tent  and  we  could  go  out  there  and  take  four  or 
five  or  six  bandoleers — 60  rounds  of  ammunition  in  each  bandoleer  for 
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Springfield  rifle.  We  would  carry  that  out  to  the  target  range,  for 
instance,  when  we  were  shooting  for  sharpshooters,  and  we  useid  so 
much  at  that  range  and  carried  it  to  the  next  range,  say  we  quit  that 
range,  some  of  the  men  would  pick  up  that  loose  ammunition  that  was 
left  out  there  and  carried  it  back.  Others  would  not  pick  it  up ;  they 
would  leave  it  there  and  some  of  the  officers  would  take  it  back  to  the 
station  and  turn  it  back  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant:  others  would 
say,  "  We'll  just  keep  this  ourselves."  Out  of  60  rounds  in  a  bando- 
leer there  might  have  been  10  or  15  rounds  taken,  perhaps  40  rounds 
taken  out  of  a  bandoleer,  they  would  take  right  to  the  tents  and  never 
turn  it  in  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  much  ammunition  lying  around  loose  around 
the  barracks  at  Fort  Brown — either  loose  or  in  bandoleers! — 
A.  Well,  I  can't  say  I  seen  any  lying  loose — our  company  commander 
was  pretty  strict  about  that — but  I  can  say  we  had  ammunition  in  our 
barracl^  had  it  in  our  lockers  where  the  company  commander  could 
not  see  it — all  kinds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  ammunition  was  sold? — 
A.  No;  I  could  not  say  it  was  sold,  because  I  never  seen  it  sold  and 
never  seen  any  money  received  for  it;  never  heard  anyone  say  they 
ever  received  money  for  it  The  first  ever  I  heard  was  when  Cor- 
poral Ryan  made  his  statement  before  the  Senate  committee  that  he 
sold  2,000  rounds  to  Mr.  Fields;  this  is  the  first  I  knew  about  it.  I 
might  have  made  a  mistake  there.  I  have  seen  ammunition  given 
away  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  for  drinks — just  for  drinks — that 
was  at  Mr.  Oden's  saloon.  I  have  seen  ammunition  given  away  there 
and  he  giving  the  men  a  drink  for  taking  it  down  mere. 

Q.  Was  any  ammunition  to  your  knowledge  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company  fund? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant had  surplus  ammunition,  I  don't  know  what  authority  he  had 
to  sell  this,  but  I  know  that  it  was  at  auction, 

Q.  The  ammunition  was  sold  at  auction  ? — A.  It  was  at  auction — 
anyone  could  come  along  and  buy  it.  I  think  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant had  taken  the  responsibility  on  himself.  I  made  the  statement 
before  the  Senate  committee  that  any  quartermaster-sergeant,  .since 
canteen  had  been  cut  off,  if  he  did  not  make,  scrape,  and  steal  all  he 
could  get  hold  of  he  did  not  remain  long  in  his  position.  That  is 
just  what  I  said  before  the  committee.  1  do  not  know  what  became 
of  it,  whether  it  went  in  the  company  fund  or  not,  but  I  think  he  was 
the  responsible  man  for  the  surplus  ammunition. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  quartermaster-.sergeants  that  had  ammunition 
for  sale  in  this  manner. — A.  Sergeant  Cheeseman. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  No;  cairt  say  Sergeant  Short  or  Sergeant 
Riley.  I  never  seen  any  there  to  sell  anything  like  Sergeant  Cheese- 
man.    He  was  the  only  man  who  ever  tried  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ammunition  in  a  bandoleier  or  in  two  bando- 
leers in  the  orderly  room  of  K  Company  after  the  company  had  left 
barracks  to  come  up  here? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Corpl.  William  Ryan,  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut.  CoL  F.  H. 
French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment? — ^A.  CorpL 
William  Ryan,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 
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Q.  Were  you  stationed  with  the  company  at  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rank  did  you  have  or  what  positions  did  you  hold  ? — A.  I 
have  held  the  positions  of  artificer,  corporal,  and  private. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  control  over  the  company  ammunition  while 
the  company  was  stationed  down  there? — A.  Well,  I  had  access  to 
the  anununition  belonging  to  the  company. 

Q.  As  artificer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  as  corporal? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  it? — A.  Well,  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
ha«  charge,  he  and  the  artificer  as  a  rule  carry  the  key  to  the  store- 
room, and  usually  the  company  commander  and  the  fiiKt  sergeant. 
These  are  about  the  only  ones  having  access  to  the  company  store- 
room-^-the  company  commander,  first  sergeant,  and  artificer. 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  any  surplus  ammunition  down  there 
at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind? — ^A.  We  had  some  surplus  Krag  ammunition  and 
also  some  Springfield  ammunition. 

Q.  Was  any  of  this  ammunition  sold  down  there? — A.  I  know  of 
1,000  rounds  that  was  sold ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  To  one  H.  M.  Fields,  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  know  about  it. — A.  All  I  know  about  it  is  I  was 
told  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  deliver  1,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition to  H.  M.  Fields  and  collect  for  it  and  turn  the  money  over  to 
him,  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q-  Did  you  do  this? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  it? — A.  To  some  man — a  Mexican 
man — ^who  was  at  that  time  emploj'ed  by  Mr.  Fields.  I  presume  he 
was  one  of  his  clerks. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  What  biecame  of  this  money? — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir;  I  turned 
it  over  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  got  back  to  my  company. 

Q.  You  turned  it  over  to  whom  ? — A.  ITie  quartermaster-sergeant. 
His  name  was  Joseph  Cheeseman. 

Q.  Did  you  take  this  ammunition  downtown  and  deliver  it  to  Mr. 
Fidds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  it  delivered? — A.  It  was  delivered  at  his 
store.  I  do  not  know  what  street  it  was  on.  There  are  only  two 
streets  in  the  city  that  I  know  the  names  of,  one  is  Washington  and 
the  other — ^now  what  is  the  name 

Q.  You  took  it  to  his  store  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Fields  there  himself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  you  the  money  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  handed  me  by 
the  clerk,  or  by  this  Mexican  man. 

Q.  And  you  handed  this  money  to  whom  ? — A.  To  Sergeant  Cheese- 
man  in  person. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Sergeant  Cheeseman  did  with  the  money  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  sir;  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  when 
I  gave  him  the  money  he  said,  "  That  will  be  a  few  more  messes  of 
vegetables."  He  remarked  that  he  was  going  to  buy  vegetables  for 
the  company.  I  know  personallv  he  always  carried  a  small  slush 
fund  for  the  company — fliat  is,  all  the  time  I  was  artificer  he  always 
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had  a  slush  fund.  He  would  sell  bacon  and  dried  fruit  or  anything 
the  company  did  not  use ;  he  would  sell  that  at  the  market  price  and 
buy  vegetables  from  farmers,  etc.,  for  use  of  the  company. 

ti.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  slush  fund,  selling  bacon,  etc.,  isn't  that 
authorized  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  authorized  or  not,  but  it 
has  been  the  practice  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Army.  Most  of  the 
auartermaster-sergeants  we  have  had  have  always  had  a  small  slush 
fund ;  that  is,  one  unbeknownst,  as  a  rule,  to  the  company  commander, 
that  was  not  carried  in  the  company  fund  booik. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  any  ammunition  to  any  other  civilian  than  to 
Mr.  Fields  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  about  preparing  some  anmiuni- 
tion  to  be  delivered  to  a  civilian? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  an  order  one 
day  from  Corporal  Means,  now  quartermaster-sergeant  of  K  Com- 
pany, to  prepare  200  rounds  to  be  turned  over  to  him  to  be  delivered 
to  a  party  in  town. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  that  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How?— A.  I  simply  took  small  pasteboard  boxes — 20-round 
boxes — and  wrapped  them  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  tied  a  string 
around  them  to  hold  them  together. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  this  ammunition? — A.  To  Corporal, 
now  Sergeant,  Means,  who  was  then  company  clerk  and  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  authority  to  take  this  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  him  by  whose  orders  it  was  I  was  to  de- 
liver this  ammunition  and  he  said  he  had  an  order  from  the  company 
commander. 

Q.  Did  he  show  you  this  order  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  others  present  at  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
there  was.  Tne  company  was  absent  at  that  time — ^they  were  away 
on  the  range. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  as  sufficient  authority  to  give  away  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  to  have  a  man  come  to  you  and  tell  you  he  had 
an  order  from  the  company  commander? — A.  I  think  it  would  be 
sufficient  authority — a  man  acting  in  his  capacity  at  the  time ;  he  was 
io  charge  of  the  quarters,  was  the  only  noncommissioned  officer  there 
at  the  time.     I  considered  it  lawful  or  I  would  not  have  delivered  it. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  did  you  say  there  were? — A.  There  were 
200  rounds  in  that  package. 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  this  ammunition  that  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Fields,  how  did  you  take  that  down  to  him — ^how  was  it  carried  to 
him? — A.  In  a  carriage — that  is,  one  of  those  hacks;  one  of  those 
Mexican  hacks. 

Q.  How  was  the  ammunition;  was  it  in  pasteboard  boxes? — A.  It 
was  in  a  wooden  case. 

Q.  Original  case;  never  been  opened? — A.  Never  opened;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  that  case  down  that  way,  or  did  you  put  it  in 
another  receptacle? — A.  Put  it  in  another  box,  a  kerosene  box. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  it  in  a  kerosene  box  ? — A.  That  was  the  quar- 
termaster-sergeant's orders,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  purpose  was, 
sir;  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  He  said  nothing  to  you  ? — ^A.  Noj  sir.  He  told  me  to  put  it  in 
a  kerosene  box  and  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Fields. 

Q.  For  whom  were  these  200  rounds  intended  that  you  prepared  ? — 
A.  I  understood,  sir,  it  was  for  Mr.  Creager,  for  the  United  States 
commissioner  in  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  became  of  that  ammunition  after  it  was  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Creager? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  up  with  the  company,  from  Fort  Brown  up 
here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  artificer  at  the  time  the  company  came  up  here? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ammunition  in  a  bandoleer  or  in  several  ban- . 
doleers  left  in  the  company  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  some 
that  was  left  there. 

Q.  How  was  that? — A.  It  was  left  there  through  mistake,  sir. 
AVe  had  orders  to  issue  the  company  10  rounds,  that  is,  each  man  10 
rounds  of  ammunition,  before  we  left  Brownsville,  and  the  sergeant 
told  me  to  eo  to  the  ammunition  box  and  get  out  as  many  bandoleers 
as  I  thou^t  would  be  sufficient,  and  distribute  this  ammunition. 
We  were  very  busy  and  I  did  not  take  time  to  count  the  ammuni- 
tion, but  pulled  out  some  eight  or  nine  bandoleers  and  carried  them 
to  the  storeroom  where  it  was  distributed  to  the  company.  After 
that  we  had  about  two  bandoleers  with  half  of  the  ammunition  left. 
I  acked  the  sergeant  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  He  said, 
"  Leave  it  here  and  we  will  take  it  down  with  us  in  the  morning." 
I  got  out  early  next  morning — ^it  was  dark — and  went  to  the  store- 
room to  see  if  anything  was  left— the  ammunition  was  hanging  high 
and  I  did  not  thiiik  to  look  up  for  it  and  went  away  and  left  it  there 
throu^  oversight 

Q-  Did  you  see  ammunition  either  loose  or  in  bandoleers  lying 
around  the  company  quarters,  or  behind  the  company  quarters  where 
any  unauthorized  person  could  get  it? — A.  You  mean  during  our 
stav  there,  sir? 

Q.  Yes;  and  more  especially  about  the  time  the  company  came 
back  from  the  range. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  AJl  of  our  empty  shells  and 
clips  and  bandoleers  and  also  loose  ammunition  was  stacked  in  the 
back  yard  between  the  quarters  and  the  walls  and  it  remained  there, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  until  a  day  or  two  before  we  left. 

Q.  Where  anybody  could  get  it  if  they  wanted  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
anyone  could  have  carried  on  the  whole  business  if  they  had  been  a 
mind  to.  because  there  was  no  guard  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  not  there  room  inside  to  place  it  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Our  store- 
room there  is  very  limited — is  very  small — and  as  we  were  packing  our 
stuff  up — we  had  a  great  many  boxes,  packing  boxes  which  took  up 
considerable  room  and  for  this  reason  most  of  our  packing  had  to 
be  done  on  the  outside,  all  of  our  company  property  was  on  the  back 
pf)rch  for  two  or  three  days  before  we  left  until  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  quartermaster  to  ship.  It  was  packed,  marked,  and  loaded 
right  down  on  the  back  porches. 

Q.  Wasn't  any  guard  placed  over  this  ammunition? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge.  I  don't  think  there  "was,  sir.  At  least  I  never  seen 
any. 

0.  Did  you  deliver  the  200  rounds  of  ammunition  to  Mr.  Crea- 
ger?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  sir. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  vou  ^ve  them  ? — A.  Sergeant  Means. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  while  you  were  artificer  or  at  any  other  time 
during  your  connection  with  the  company  have  you  seen  any  sur- 
plus rifles  around  the  company? — A.  I  seen  six  surplus  rifles;  yes  sir; 
after  we  turned  in  our  Krag  rifles — I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
surplus  or  not,  but  there  were  six  not  turned  in. 

Q.  Your  company  had  orders  to  turn  in  the  Krag-J6rgen-on 
rifles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    We  had  orders  to  turn  them  in. 

Q.  And  after  these  were  boxed  and  shipped  you  saw  six  Knig- 
Jorgensen  rifles  around  your  company  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
were  six  after  those  were  shipped. 

Q.  Did  you  help  in  packing  these  rifles  to  be  turned  m  ? — A.  Yes. 
sir ;  I  did  practically  all  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  rifles  you  packed  ? — A.  I  am  not 
positive,  sir,  but  I  think  70. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  pack  a  certain  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  number — the  number  vour  company  commander 
was  accountable  for  on  his  papers? — A.  ifes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  packed  all  he  was  accountable  for  on  his  papers? — 
A.  Ye*,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  six  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  left  after  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  rifles  any  special  ones,  or  were  they  just  any  that 
had  been  turned  in  by  the  men — did  you  pick  out  six  of  them  to  Iw 
retained? — ^A.  I  selected  them.  I  had  orders  from  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  to  select  six — he  told  me  to  pick  out  six  of  the  best  and 
pack  up  the  other  seventy,  and  as  I  pacKed  them  into  the  box  one  by 
one,  when  I  came  across  one  that  looked  to  be  a  good  one  I  inspected 
it  carefully  and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  gim  I  kept  it  out  and 
kept  this  up  until  I  had  selected  six  and  packed  the  rest. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  six  then? — ^A.  They  were  stored 
away  over  in  the  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  stored,  were  they  stored  in  boxes  or  not? — A. 
No,  sir;  they  were  packed  on  top  of  a  shelf,  a  shelf  probably  a  little 
higher  than  that  one  [refers  to  shelf  about  7  feet  high  and*  about  2 
feet  wide],  probably  2  feet  higlier  than  this.  The  shelf  was  also 
wider  than  this  one  and  probably  8  feet  high. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  this  order  to  pick  out  the  six  rifles? — ^A.  Tlie 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Jaseph  Chooseman. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  those  rifles  before  thev  were  put  on  the 
shelf? — A.  Ves,  sir.  It  was  something  like  a  week  or  more  the  ser- 
geant came  to  me — the  rifles  were  setting  in  the  gun  rack — he  came  to 
me  and  told  me  to  take  the  official  numbers  off  of  them  if  I  could— 
he  asked  me  if  I  could  do  it  and  I  told  him  I  could.  He  told  me  to 
take  the  numbers  off  of  them  and  put  them  away  out  of  sight. 

Q.  How  did  you  take  these  official  numbers  oft? — A.  With  a  center 
punch  and  a  light  hammer.  A  center  punch  is  just  a  small  punch, 
but  has  a  small  bullet  on  the  end  and  forms  a  kind  of  groove  across 
the  numbers.  The  numbers  are  set  in  slightly,  and  by  just  tapping  on 
the  punch  it  makes  a  slight  depression  where  the  numbers  were,  and 
it  destroys  the  numbers  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  unnoticeable. 
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A  person  just  looking  at  the  rifles  could  not  tell  what  the  number  of 
the  rifle  was. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  company  at  this  time? — A.  I  am 
not  positive  about  it,  sir;  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  Captain  Kilbum  or  whether  Lieutenant  Parker  had  taken  com- 
mand, but  it  was  just  about  the  time  that  Captain  Kilbum  had — was 
relieved  of  the  command. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  month  it  was? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it 
seems  to  me  like  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it  by  anything  happening  around  the  company  at 
that  time  or  about  that  time? — A.  That  is,  the  date,  you  mean,  sir? 

Q.  Yes;  about  that  time? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  sir;  I  do  not 
remember.  I  was  very  busy  at  the  time  packing  stuff  and  making 
arrangements  to  come  here  and  shipping  stuff  to  the  range.  I  was 
working  most  every  minute  of  the  day  and  did  not  give  the  matter 
any  serious  thought  at  the  time  and  am  not  positive  about  the  date. 
As  weU  as  I  remember  it  was  some  time  in  May — as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber it  was  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  May ;  it  may  have  been 
a  little  before  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  numbiers  that  you  crossed  out  ? — 
A.  No.  sir;  I  never  looked  at  the  numbers. 

Q.  ^^^lere  were  those  numbers — on  what  part  of  the  gun  were 
they  ? — A.  They  were  along  the  left  of  the  barrel,  where  the  bullet 
goes  in.  The  numbers  are  right  near  the  chamb»r  or  breech,  on  the 
left-hand  side  as  you  look  towards  the  muzzle. 

Q.  Th»  number  of  the  rifle,  then,  is  what  you  mean  by  the  official 
number? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  number  of  the  rifle. 

Q.  And  that  number  is  stamped  in  on  part  of  the  barrel  itself? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  put  these  rifles  up  on  top  of  a  shelf — ^you  say  a  pretty 
high  shelf? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judge  about  7J  or  8  feet — I  can  not  say 
exactly. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Cheeseman  see  you  put  them  up  there,  or  did  he 
know  that  they  were  up  there? — A.  No,  sir.  He  asked  me  later  on 
where  I  had  put  them,  and  I  told  him  they  were  up  on  top  of  the 
shelf. 

Q.  Now,  what  became  of  these  rifles;  did  you  pack  them?  You 
say  you  were  packing  the  company  propertv. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
pack  them.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  them  after  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  two  I  seen  at  this  post  after  the  company  came 
up  here. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now — those  two? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
have  not  seen  them  since  I  was  discharged.  I  was  discharged  the 
10th  of  January.  They  were  there  just  about  the  time — ^no,  it  was 
about  three  weeks  after  the  company  came  back  from  Camp  Mabry— • 
I  was  straightening  up  in  the  storeroom  and  I  seen  the  rifles 

Q.  You  came  back  from  Camp  Mabry  when? — A.  We  came  back 
some  time,  I  think,  in  September. 

Q.  Last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  these  rifles  in  your  company  quarters  at  that 
time  ? — A.  At  that  time,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anyone  say  anything  about  the  disposition  of 
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these  six  rifles  or  what  became  of  them,  any  of  them  or  all  of  thoni  ? — 
A.  The  only  one  I  heard  anything  about  was  one  I  heard  was  sold 
by  Sergeant  Cheeseman  to  an  ex-sergeant  that  used  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  truth  or  not 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  ex-sergeant? — ^A.  His  name  was 
Sergt.  James  Short. 

.  Q.  Is  he  now  in  the  service? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  don't  think 
he  is. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  Sergeant  Cheeseman  had  sold  this  rifle  to 
Sergeant  Short? — A.  Sergeant  Short  told  me  himself,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  amount  he  paid  for  it? — A.  As  well  as  I 
remember,  sir,  he  said  he  paid  $14.25  for  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  rest  of  these  guns  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Only  that  one? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  being 
sold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  any  of  these  guns  whose  numbers  were 
altered  had  been  issued — ^to  what  men? — A.  Well,  sir,  as  well  as  I 
remember — if  there  was  no  change  made — one  of  the  rifles  kept  out 
belonged  to  me — that  is,  it  was  one  I  had  turned  in  before  I  received 
the  new  Springfield.  There  was  one  that  we  did  not  pack  with  the 
rest  that  belonged  to  Private  Jebb,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether 
any  one  was  put  in  its  place  or  not. 

Q.  ArVhat  do  you  mean. by  "  we;  "  did  anyone  help  you? — ^A.  Pri- 
vate Jebb — he  was  helping  me  one  day  in  the  storeroom — he  was  in 
there  helping  me  select  these  guns;  he  was  also  helping  to  pack  them. 

Q.  Pack  what? — A.  He  was  helping  me  pack  the  rifles  in  tlie 
cases. 

Q.  Those  that  were  to  be  sent  away? — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  how  does  it  come  that  you  had  surplus  guns 
in  your  company? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know  wnere 
they  came  from.  I  was  not  with  the  company  all  the  time — still  I 
have  been  with  it  now  on  the  fourth  vear,  but  how  they  came  with 
the  rifles  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  an^'thing  about  the  sur- 
plus rifles  until  we  were  ordered  to  turn  ours  m.  Where  they  came 
from  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  the  company  as  to  the  way  they  had 
become  surplus? — A.  I  heard  some  men  talking  about  it,  yes  sir, 
afterwards,  but,  as  the  saying  goes  in  the  Army,  a  man  can  hear  most 
anything  around  a  company. 

Q.  Wnat  did  you  hear  these  men  say  ? — A.  They  claimed  the  rifles 
were  either  captured  or  were  secured  in  some  way  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  They  were  United  States  Government  rifles,  weren't  they?  I 
supposed  tkey  were  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles,  were  they  not? — A.  Yos. 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  captured,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  «:r: 
quite  a  number  were  captured  in  the  islands. 

Q.  That  had  been  surrendered  and  recaptured  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
wav. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone  say  they  had  been  gotten  in  any  way  otiier 
than  having  been  captured? — A.  I  heard  some  man  say  they  had 
been  gotten  when  a  casco  was  wrecked  in  the  Philippine  Islands— 
that  they  got  thom  out  of  the  wreck — but,  of  course,  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  who  said  this? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  any  recollection.  Nearly  all  of  the  men 
that  were  there  at  that  time  have  been  discharged  and  left.  We  only 
have  a  very  few  now  in  the  company  that  were  with  the  company 
in  the  Philippines.    I  don't  believe  there  are  more  than  two  or  three. 

Q.  Name  some  of  these. — A.  One  is  Artificer  Onan,  and  Sergeant 
McCarty. 

Q.  Were  these  six  rifles  the  only  ones  you  ever  saw — ^that  is,  the 
only  surplus  rifles  you  ever  saw — ^in  the  storeroom  or  around  the 
company? — A.  Yes;  they  were  the  only  ones  I  ever  saw,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  you  have  testified  here  of  the  manner  of  dis- 
posal of  one  rifle. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  that  was  sold  to  ex-Sergeant 
Short. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  testimony  before  the  Senate  conmiittee,  didn't  j'ou 
state  you  had  heard  what  had  become  of  some  other  rifles — that  is, 
surplus  rifles? — A.  The  Senate  committee  asked  me  if  I  ever  heard 
of  any  rifles  that  were  given  away,  and  I  told  them  I  do  not  know 
anything  positive,  but  tnat  I  had  heard  some  of  the  men  say  rifles 
had  been  given  away. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear — were  given  to  whom? — A.  Well,  I  under- 
stood one  was  given  to  Sergeant  Sharpe.  post  quartermaster-sergeant 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Lieutenant  Schmidt,  and  one  to  Captain  Churai,  of 
the  Medical  Department. 

Q.  That  would  account  for  four  of  them  and  would  leave  the  two 
you  have  seen  here. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  when  these  rifles  were 
supposed  to  have  been  given  away ;  don't  know  whether  it  was  after- 
wards— that  is,  after  we  turned  ours  in — or  not.  It  might  have  been 
lief  ore  or  afterwards;  I  don't  remember  w^hich. 

Q.  When  were  you  relieved  as  artificer  of  the  company? — A.  When 
I  was  discharged  the  10th  of  last  January — no;  I  was  relieved  and 
appointed  a  corporal  just  a  day  or  so  before  I  was  discharged,  but 
t  was  still  in  the  storeroom  until  I  left  the  company. 

Q.  The  last  time  you  saw  these  two  rifles  was  around  about  Sep- 
tember?— A.  It  was  some  time  last  summer.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly;  possibly  it  was  in  August — along  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  see  them  between  summer  and  the  time  that 
you  were  discharged  the  service? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  having 
seen  them,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  discharged  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the  store- 
room in  your  place? — A.  Artificer  Onan,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  in  charge  of  it  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  these  surplus  rifles  ? — ^A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  When  he  took  your  place? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed when  I  left  He  was  appointed  after  I  had  gone  away.  He 
was  appointed  in  my  place,  but  he  did  not  relieve  me,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  appointed  corporal  be- 
fore you  left  ? — A.  I  was,  sir ;  I  think  a  day  or  two  before  I  left. 

Q.  And  no  artificer  appointed  then  ? — ^A,  No,  sir ;  he  was  appointed 
after  I  left. 
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Q.  In   your    testimony    at    Washington    the   following   appears 
[reads]  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  selling  or  giving  them  away? 
This  refers  to  the  rifles,  and  your  answer  is  [reads]  : 
I  understand  Captain  Kllbum  has  one  blmself. 

What  can  you  say  about  that? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  worked  around 
Captain  Kilbum's  quarters,  and  before  I  left  there  there  was  one  in 
his  quarters. 

Q.  You  did  see  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  also  a  lot  of  other  old  rifles  and 
ammunition — ^in  the  way  of  old  relics,  I  suppose.  The  Captain  had  a 
lot  of  curios — ^Mausers,  bayonets,  and  the  like — kind  of  junk,  you 
might  as  well  call  it,  in  the  way  of  rifles. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  them  in  his  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? — A.  A  good  many  times.  I  was  artificer  of  the 
company  and  was  required  to  go  there  on  numerous  occasions  in  con- 
nection with  my  work. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  them? — ^A.  The  last  time  I 
remember  seeing  it  was  when  1  started  packing  Captain  Kilbum's 
property  just  before  he  left  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  That  was  in  what  month  and  what  year? — ^A.  That  was,  I 
should  think,  in  April  or  May,  the  latter  part  of  April  or  May,  the 
latter  part  of  April,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  In  what  year?— A.  1906. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  this  gun  ?  Did  you  see  whether  the  number  had 
been  erased  on  it  or  not? — A.  I  never  did  look  at  it;  no,  sir.  There 
was  nothing  special  about  it  to  attract  my  attention,  and  I  never 
paid  much  attention  to  it.  It  was  common  thing  in  officers'  quarters 
to  have  a  rifle  or  bayonet  around. 

Q.  You  say  you  packed  Captain  Kilburn's  property  for  ship- 
ping?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  that  gun  to  the  company  quarters  to  be  turned 
in? — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  it,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  turning  it  in. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  turned  in,  it  would  have  been  turned  in  to  you 
or  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  first  sergeant.  In  case  the  quartermaster-sergeant  or 
myself  happened  not  to  be  there,  the  captain,  if  he  had  anythung  to  be 
left  for  us,  always  left  it  in  care  of  the  first  sergeant  in  our  absence. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  order — the  written  order  from  Lieutenant 
Parker— directing  that  those  cartridges  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Crea- 
ger  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  remem- 
ber Sergeant  Means  came  to  me  and  says,  "  Ryan,  I  want  you  to  get 
200  rounds  of  Krag  ammunition  and  tie  it  up  for  Mr.  Creager."  I 
asked  him,  I  says,  "  Who  gave  you  that  order?  "  He  says,  "I  have 
a  written  order  from  the  company  commander."  I  says,  "  Do  they 
want  me  to  take  it  down  and  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Creager?  "  He  say^. 
"  No ;  turn  it  over  to  me ;  Mr.  Creager  is  coming  after  them."  I 
didn't  like  to  do  it  much  and  hesitated;  the  corporaigot  pretty  mad — 
tiiat  is,  he  got  a  little  angry — about  it  and  asked  we  wnether  I  was 
running  the  company  or  whether  the  company  commander  was  run- 
ning it.  I  went  back  to  the  storeroom  and  studied  over  the  matter. 
Of  course  the  corporal  was  left  in  charge  of  the  quarters;  he  was 
the  only  noncommissioned  officer  there,  and  there  was  no  commis- 
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sioned  officer  there,  and  as  I  had  received  orders  I  thought  the  matter 
over  of  course  and  packed  the  ammunition  up  and  turned  it  over 
to  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  pack  it? — A.  I  wrapped  it  up  in  wrapping  paper 
and  tied  a  string  around  it  to  keep  it  from  falling  apart. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  That  was  some  time  during  the  month  of 
Jime ;  the  company  was  down  at  the  target  range. 

Q.  This  was  Krag  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Krag  ammunition. 

Q.  In  packing  the  rifles  to  be  sent  away,  six  good  ones  were  re- 
tained and  the  rest  shipped,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the 
rest  were  shipped,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  erasing  those  numbers  and  putting  the 
guns  upon  the  shelf,  as  you  testified? — A.  Well,  the  only  object  I 
had  was  I  just  obeying  orders  of  the  sergeant — I  did  it  by  his  orders. 

Q.  He  gave  you  the  orders  to  do  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  did 
anything  without  being  told  by  him  or  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  in  reference  to  these  guns — about 
the  disposition  of  them  in  any  manner? — A.  Never  mentioned  it  to 
me;  no,  sir.  Well,  I  did  hear  him  remark  they  were  for  sale.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anybody 
who  wanted  to  buy  any — told  me  if  I  saw  anybody  who  wanted  to 
buy  one  to  send  them  to  him.  I  never  saw  anybody  and  never  looked 
for  anybody. 

Q.  Did  he  state  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  to  sell  the  rifles, 
whether  it  was  for  the  company  fund  or  not,  or  for  the  company? — 
A.  :Vo,  sir.  He  told  me — 1  asked, him  what  the  price  of  the  rifles 
would  be — I  was  thinking  a  little  about  buying  one  myself,  and  he  said 
he  couldn't  take  less  than  the  Government  price  for  them.  "They 
belong  to  the  company,"  he  says,  "  and  the  money  is  to  be  used  in  the 
company  fund,  and  I  couldn't  take  a  cent  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
the  rifles."    That  is,  as  well  as  I  remember,  $14.25. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  saw  these  rifles? — A.  That 
was  when  I  was  packing  up — it  was  some  time  in  May — May  or 
probably  the  first  part  of  June,  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
were  finally  shipped. 

Q.  When  was  Sergeant  Short  discharged  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  when  it  was.  sir;  but  it  was  some  time  after  the  company  got 
back  from  Camp  Mabry — it  was  some  time  from  September  untu  I 
was  discharged. 

Q.  Some  time  between  September  and  the  end  of  the  year,  last 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  Sergeant  Shortbuy  this  rifle,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation j^ou  have  had? — A.  According  to  the  information  I  had,  he 
bought  it  and  paid  for  it  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  At  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Yet  he  did  not  take  possession 
of  the  rifle  until  he  reached  here — that  was  some  time  last  fall  that 
he  took  the  rifl^and  shipped  it  or  took  it  home  with  him  or  shipped 
it,  I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  it. 

Q.  '\\Tio  told  you  all  this? — A.  I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 
Sergeant  Short  mentioned  it  to  me  before  we  left  Fort  Brown,  and 
after  we  got  here  he  was  talking  to  me  about  his  buying  one  of  these 
rifles.    I  knew  he  contemplated  buying  one  of  them  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  speak  to  you  about  this — Sergeant  Short's 
transaction? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  anyone  ever  mentioning  it. 
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Q.  Did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  say  anything  to  you  about  it? — 
A.  No;  he  never  mentioned  any  of  his  company Ijusiness  to  me  out- 
side of  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Who  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  the  time  Short  was 
discharged? — ^A.  Sergeant  Means  was  quartermaster-sergeant  at  the 
time  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Did  you  pack  that  rifle  you  say  you  saw  in  Captain  Kilbum'a 

Quarters — that  Krag  rifle — at  the  time  you  packed  his  property? — 
L.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it  at  the  time  I  packed  his  property. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  "recollection  of  seeing  it,  and  mat  you  have 
no  recollection  of  packing  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it? — A.  I  have  no  idea,;,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  loose  guns — that  is,  guns  in  use  by  the  company^ 
taken  care  of — ^how  were  they  kept  in  the  storeroom? — A.  They  were 
all  kept  in  racks,  sir.  We  had  a  rack  about  5  indies  from  the  floor 
for  the  butt  of  the  guns  to  rest  on — ^that  was  on  the  left  of  the  door — 
a  short  a&ck  in  the  cprner,  and  there  was  a  longer  one  over  in  the 
corner  near  the  fireplace,  the  guns  are  placed  in  these  when  not  in 
use;  but  there  is  no  lock  and  key  on  the  racks,  but  of  course  the 
storeroom  is  locked  at  all  times. 

Q.  And  the  six  surplus  guns.  Were  they  kept  in  the  same  racks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  set  there  for  some  time  after  we  had  packed  the 
rifles  that  were  accounted  for  and  shipped  them  away. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  erased  the  numbers  you  put  them  up  on  the 
shelf? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  them  out  of  the  rack  myself,  erased  the 
numbers,  and  the  sergeant  told  me  to  put  them  away  out  of  sight  so 
nobody  could  see  them  in  case  they  came  in.  He  told  me  he  didnH; 
want  anybody  to  know  they  were  there — he  meant  an  inspector  might 
come,  I  suppose,  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  your  company  commander  that  there  were 
tax  surplus  guns,  or  any  surplus  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  fact  to  any  oflicer? — ^A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  your  first  sergeant? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  any  other 
enlisted  man  about  those  six  surplus  guns  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  suppose  it  has 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  among  the  men  in  the  company, 
sir;  I  don't  remember  making  it  a  point  to  tell  anybody  about  it;  m 
fact,  I  never  thought  anything  about  it  much,  myself — ^most  any  man 
in  the  company  at  that  time,  I  suppose  most  any  of  them  would  tell 
you,  any  of  them  who  were  there  at  the  time — it  was  no  secret 
throughout  the  company  about  the  surplus  guns  being  there. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  the  names  of  some  men  who  are  now  in  the  com- 
pany and  who  knew  of  the  surplus  rifles  being  there — being  in  the 
company  at  that  time — some  who  are  still  in  the  company,  ana  would 
know  it  at  that  time. — ^A.  Well,  Private  Jebb — he  seen  them,  and,  of 
course,  I  suppose  Sergeant  Means  and  Sergeant  McCarty  and  Ser- 
geant Wesner.  Of  course  I  don't  know  whether  th'ey  ever  seen  the 
rifles  or  not.  Probably  they  have  heard  something  about  them.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  they  should  have  heard  about  them  same  as  anyone 
else. 

Q.  Who  is  the  first  sergeant  of  the  company? — A.  Frank  Butler, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  company  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  ^Vhat  position  did  he  have  in  the  company  at  that  time? — 
A.  Duty  sergeant. 

Q.  Or  was  he  company  clerk? — A.  He  was  duty  sergeant  at  that 
time,  at  the  time  we  left  there,  sir.  He  was  company  clerk  some 
time  ago,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  present  artificer,  Onan, 
in  reference  to  these  rifles,  the  disposition  of  them? — ^A-  Not  that  I 
know  of,  sir.    I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  testified  before  the  Senate  Military 
Committee  in  regard  to  that  matter? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  that? — A.  I  stated  before  the  Senate  Military 
Conunittee  that  Onan  had  told  me  he  had  to  turn  his  rifle  in,  as 
Lieutenant  Schmidt  was  going  to  take  it,  and  that  he  did  turn  it  in 
and  Lieutenant  Schmidt  was  going  to  take  it  away. 

Q-  Take  it  where? — A.  I  don't ^ow,  sir.  He  told  me  Lieutenant 
Schmidt  told  him  one  of  the  rifles  had  been  given  to  him  and  that  he 
had  selected  Onan's  rifle;  that  he  had  shot  with  that  rifle  at  Ring- 
gold in  1905,  and  that  he  liked  it,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  selected 
Onan's  rifle. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Schmidt  leave  the  company  about  that  time? — 
A-  Yes,  sir;  a  short  time  after  that — ^it  was  not  long  after  that. 

Q.  I  will  read  your  testimony  here.  It  says,  "  You  know  Lieuten- 
ant Schmidt  shot  with  it  up  at  the  range  and  fell  in  love  with  it,  and 
he  is  going  away  and  the  captain  told  him  he  could  have  a  rifle  and 
so  he  selected  mine  to  take  away  with  him."  Now,  in  the  testimony, 
the  artificer  states  that  the  lieutenant  took  that  rifle  away  with  him— 
was  that  a  correct  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it  at  the  time.  Of  course  I  did  not  see  Lieutenant  Schmidt 
when  he  went  away,  and  don't  know  that  he  took  the  rifle. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  he  took  the  rifle,  I  am  asking  if  that  is 
a  correct  statement  made  to  you. — A-  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  I  remember 
it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  at  that  time? — A.  Captain  Kilbum. 

Q.  The  captain  he  refers  to  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  Capt  D.  W.  Kilbum? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Onan  turn  his  rifle  in  to  the  company  and  get  credit  for 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so;  everybody  turned  m  their  rifles. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  refer  to  in  your  last  answers,  did  Artificer 
Onan  turn  in  his  rifle  to  be  given  to  Lieutenant  Schmidt? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  thC' artificer  at  that  time  ? — A.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
sir,  it  was  Edward  Case,  a  man  named  Case. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  between  you  and  Onan  occur? — 
A.  In  the  squad  room. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  Upstairs  in  the  squad  room  at  Fort  Brown, 
Tex. 

Q-  What  time  was  this? — A.  In  1905,  sir;  shortly  after  we  came 
back  to  Fort  Brown  from  Fort  Ringgold. 

Q.  Was  the  captain  present  with  the  company  at  that  time? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Lieutenant  Schmidt  took  this  rifle  away 
with  him  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pack  up  Lieutenant  Schmidt's  property  for  ship- 
ment?— A. 'No,  sir;  I  was  not  artificer  at  that  time,  sir. 
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Q.  \Vlien  were  you  first  relieved  as  artificer? — A.  That  was  at 
Einggold — during  target  practice  at  Ringgold. 

Q.  In  what  month  was  that? — A.  As  well  as  I  remember  it  was 
either  June  or  July. 

Q.  1905?— A.  1905;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  you  relieved  at  that  time? — ^A.  ^Vhy,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  I  believe  I  was  absent  overnight. 

Artificer  Noble  Onan,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut.  Col. 
F.  H.  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment? — A.  Noble 
Onan.  artificer,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Company  K? — A.  I  have  been  in 
Company  K  since  October  10,  1901. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  artificer  of  the  company? — A.  This 
last  time  I  have  been  artificer  about  three  months  and  a  naif.  I  was 
artificer  once  before — during  my  first  enlistment. 

Q.  AVhom  did  you  relieve  as  artificer  this  last  time  ? — A.  I  did  not 
relieve  anyone,  sir.  Corporal  Ryan  was  lischarged  and  went  away, 
and  when  he  was  discharged  and  went  away  I  was  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  his  discharge  and  your 
appointment? — A.  It  was  about  three  or  four  days,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  just  exactly. 

Q.  As  artificer,  did  you  have  charge  of  the  company  property? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  access  to  the  storeroom.  1  can  go 
in  there  and  work,  handle  the  stuff,  but  do  not  have  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  around  the  company,  or  in  the  company  store- 
room, or  anywhere  else  around  the  company,  any  surplus  rifles; 
that  is,  rifles  that  were  not  borne  upon  tlie  company  property  re- 
turn?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not — not  since  I  have  been  artificer  I 
haven't  saw  any. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  rifles — that  is,  any  rifles  that  were  surplus 
before  you  were  appointed  artificer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  of 
any  surplus  rifles — never  saw  aiw — did  not  know  of  any  at  all.  If 
there  were  any  in  the  company,  1  never  saw  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  surplus  rifles  or  have  any  conversation 
with  anybody  in  regard  to  surplus  rifles  in  the  company? — A.  I 
don't  think  T  did,  sir.  I  may  have  heard  it  mentioned  that  there 
were  surplus  rifles,  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  there  myself. 

Q.  You  were  at  Fort  Ringgold  in  1905  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  target  practice  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  present  Corporal  Ryan 
in  regard  to  surplus  rifles  at  that  time? — A.  I  did  not  have  any 
convei-sation  with  him  at  all  in  regard  to  surplus  rifles.  If  I  did.  I 
don't  remember  it.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it.  I  did  not 
mention  surplus  rifles  to  him  or  anything  about  it.  If  there  were 
surplus  rifles.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  re^rding  giving  up 
vonr  rifle  to  Lieutenant  Schmidt? — A.  Well,  now,  I  had  a  rifle,  and 
it  was  a  good  rifle — a  good  shooting  gun — Lieutenant  Schmidt  had 
used  it  up  on  the  range,  and  it  seems  he  taken  a  liking  to  it.  and  he 
wanted  a  gun — they  were  going  to  have  target  practice  down  there 
on  the  grounds — they  had  a  small  range  outside  of  the  company's 
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giound — ^he  wanted  to  practice  himself,  you  know,  and  I  had  orders 
n-om  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  turn  this  gun  over,  and  I  turned 
it  over  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  Ryan.  I 
told  him,  I  says,  "  I  am  going  to  lose  my  gun."  He  says,  "  How  ia 
that?  "  "  I  have  got  orders," 3  says,  "  to  turn  it  over  to  the  quartpr- 
master-sergeant,"  which  I  did.  I  don't  know  where  it  went,  and  I 
never  saw  it  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Corporal  Ryan,  as  he  is  now,  in  ref- 
erence to  Lieutenant  Schmidt  taking  your  gun  away? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  I  don't 
even  know  that  he  got  it — don't  know  whether  he  got  the  gun  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Corporal  Ryan  that  the  captain  had  given  Lieu- 
tenant Schmidt  your  gun — that  Captain  Kilburn  had  given  him  a 
gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  ever  mentioning  the  captain's 
name  at  all,  sir.  His  name  might  have  been  mentioned,  but  1  don't 
remember  it. 

Q.  Then,  you  gave  up  your  gun  by  order  of  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant?— A.  On  Uie  orders  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  that  time? — A.  Ser- 
geant Cheeseman.  . 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  ever  hear  in  the  company  in  regard 
to  surplus  rifles? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  conversa- 
tion at  all,  sir,  in  regard  to  surplus  rifles.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned 
that  there  were  surplus  rifles  at  that  time  in  the  company,  but  I  don't 
know  where  they  came  from.  I  did  not  see  any,  and  I  was  in  the 
storeroom  as  artificer  two  years,  and  if  there  had  been  any  surplus 
guns  it  looks  like  I  would  have  saw  them. 

Q.  When  were  you  artificer  and  in  the  storeroom — that  is,  the  two 
years  that  you  state?— A.  1901  to  1903,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  surplus  rifles  in  the  company  at  that  time? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  would  most  likely  have  known  it  if  there  had  been  any 
surplus  rifles  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  I  would;  yes,  sir.  I  never 
kept  the  property  books  and  never  kept  the  rifles,  but  I  tliink  I  would 
have  known  it  it  there  had  been  any  extra  guns. 

Q.  Weren't  you  there  with  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  have  charge  of  the  rifles  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  is  it  not  quite  likely  you  would  have  heard  about  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  likely  I  would. 

Q.  Aiid  you  never  heard  from  him  or  had  any  talk  with  him  about 
any  rifles  that  were  surplus — that  is,  rifles  that  were  not  accounted  for 
on  the  property  return  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  name  of  any  man  in  the  company  that 

?ou  heard  mention  anything  about  the  surplus  rifles? — A.  No,  sir; 
can  not.    Most  of  the  men  now  in  the  company  are  new  men ;  there 
are  only  a  few  now  in  the  company  that  were  with  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  in  the  company — that  is,  some  old  men  in 
the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  of  them  spoke  to  you  or  had  any 
conversation  with  you  or  talked  to  you  in  regard  to  surplus  rifles?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  don't  remember  anv  name  I  ever  heard  men- 
tion it.    I  don't  remember  who  it  was  at  all. 
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Q.  Did  you  remain  at  Fort  Brown  after  the  company  left  to  ^  to 
Camp  Mabry  or  did  you  come  with  the  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
came  with  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  rifle  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Schmidt, 
or  to  Post  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Sharp,  or  that  the  captain  had 
a  rifle  in  his  possession  that  was  not  on* the  papers? — A.  I  don't  think 
that  I  did,  sir.  I  remember  nothing  about  it  at  all.  If  I  heard  any- 
thing about  it  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  anybody  say  anything  in  regard  to  these  matters? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  ever  md. 

Q.  Are  there  any  surplus  rifles  in  the  company  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
If  there  is  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  nave  never  saw  any 
since  I  have  been  the  artificer. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  your  company  storeroom  recently  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  b€«n  all  through  it,  seen  everything  in  it. 

Q.  How  long  ago? — A.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  to  go 
there  every  once  in  a  while,  and  if  there  had  been  a  rifle  in  there  I 
would  more  than  likely  have  found  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  around  your  company  any  rifles  with  the 
numbers  erased? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  any  in  my  life;  no, 
sir ;  never  did. 

Q.  When  you  turned  in  your  rifle  at  Fort  Ringgold,  what  became 
of  it  ? — A.  I  never  turned  it  in  at  Fort  Einggold,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  it  in  after  you  came  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  or 
three  weeks  after  we  came  back  to  Fort  Brown — I  don't  remember 
how  long  but  it  was  quite  a  long  time. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  after  that  time? — A.  No,  sir.  After  I 
turned  it  in  to  the  storeroom  I  never  saw  it.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  went  to. 

Q.  Did  you  help  pack  Lieutenant  Schmidt's  property  for  ship- 
ment when  he  left! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  had  any  property 
to  pack. 

Q.  Have  you  any  surplus  ammunition  in  your  company? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  we  have  not. 

Q.  You  are  artificer  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  none  in  the 
storeroom,  probably  the  men  may  have  some  in  their  lockers  to  keep 
as  relics,  but  there  is  none  in  the  storeroom — ^not  a  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ammunition  being  sold? — ^A.  No,  sir:  I 
do  not.  Don't  know  anything  about  ammunition  being  sold  at  ali — 
never  was  interested  in  that. 

Q.  How  do  the  men  get  this  surplus  ammunition  that  you  state 
they  may  have  in  their  possession  ? — ^A.  How  did  they  get  them  ? 

Q.  Yes? — ^A.  Why,  on  the  target  range  lots  of  times,  probably 
they  would  put  some  in  their  pockets — that  is,  if  they  hAve  got  it — 
I  don't  know  that  they  have  got  any — ^I  have  not  saw  any.  I  naveu't 
saw  a  Krag  ball  in  I  don't  know  how  long,  but  it  has  been  a  long 
time,  thou^. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  them  getting  them  on  the  target  range — ^how  do 
they  get  them  there? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  they  would  be  issued  9» 
many  rounds  to  fire  and  they  would  not  fire  them  all,  and  they  would 
take  them  away  on  their  person. 

Q.  Is  there  no  accountability — ^no  record  of  the  number  of  rounds 
that  they  get? — A-  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  is  there  no  record  kept  of  the  number  they  fire? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  could  they  have  a  surplus? — ^A.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  get  surplus  ammunition  on  a  range.  They  could  easUy  enough 
have  10  or  12  rounds  to  fire  in  a  skirmish  run  and  not  fire  them  all — 
something  like  that 

Q.  If  you  were  short  in  the  ammunition  that  had  been  issued  to  you, 
could  you  go  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  get  more  to  replace 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could. 

Q.  Which  would  probably  be  diarged  to  you?— A.  I  dont  know 
that  it  would — ^never  seen  a  case  of  that  kind  where  it  was  charged. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  case  like  that  comes  up.  We  issue  a  man  10 
rounds,  which  is  put  on  the  property  book  just  the  same  as  a  rifle 
is  charged — 10  rounds  to  each  man — and  I  have  never  saw  a  case 
yet  where  any  of  them  had  lost  their  ammunition. 

Q.  Do  men  ever  give  their  ammunition  away  ? — A  I  dont  know, 
sir.    I  never  did.    I  never  saw  anybody  give  any  away. 

Q.  You  have  never  given  any  away  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  given  any  away  to  any  of  the  rangers  or  anyone  else?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  would  not  have  given  it  to  the  rangers  if 
I  had  had  a  carload  of  it — I  don't  like  them  well  enough. 

First  Seret.  Frank  G.  Butubb,  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut. 
CoL  F.  H.  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment. — A.  Frank  G. 
Butler,  first  sergeant,  Company  K,  TVenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Company  K  ? — ^A.  Since  June,  1904. 

Q.  What  positions  have  you  held  in  the  company? — A.  I  was  com- 
pany clerk,  corporal,  sergeant,  first  sergeant  since  that  time  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Q.  When  were  you  company  clerk — between  what  times? — 
A  From  the  latter  part  of  1904  until  about  Dec^nber,  1905 — ^not  all 
that  time,  but  during  that  time. 

Q.  Where  was  the  company  stationed  during  that  time? — A.  At 
Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Q.  The  latter  part  of  1904?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  joined  the  company  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  any  time  of  any  surplus  rifles  in  the  company  ? 
By  surplus  I  mean  rifles  that  were  not  borne  on  the  property  return. — 
A.  I  remember  hearing  that  the  company  had  some  extra  rifles  in  the 
Philippines  before  they  were  brought  back  to  the  States,  but  I  did 
not  hear  whether  they  brought  the  extra  rifles  with  them  or  not  The 
rifles,  other  than  those  actually  in  use,  were  kept  in  the  storeroom, 
and  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  tne  storeroom. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  orderly  room  and  made  the  property  re- 
turns?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  probable  that  you  would  have  heard  it  if  there 
had  been  surplus  rifles? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  might  have  heard 
it  and  might  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  have  to  account  for  certain  property? — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  According  to  property  returns? — ^A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  If  the  company  had  been  short  any  property  or  there  had  been 
any  surplus  is  it  not  quit©  likely  you  would  have  heard  it? — A.  If 
there  had  been  any  surplus  the  company  commander,  I  suppose, 
would  have  told  me  to  take  them  up. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  direct  you  to  take  any  up  on  the  return? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  did  anybody  tell  you  anything  about  any  rrSes 
being  siirplus  in  the  company  storeroom  there  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  that  anybody  ever  told  me. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  at  all  about  them  either  in  casual  conversa- 
tion with  any  of  the  company  clerks? — A.  Only  just  as  I  have  stated, 
that  the  company  had  some  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  shortage  of  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  guns  issued  to  men — now  is  accountability  kept  of 
guns  that  are  issued  to  men? — ^A.  Each  man  is  issued  one  rifle  and 
the  number  recorded  opposite  the  man's  name  on  the  property  book. 

Q.  Were  you  company  clerk  at  the  time  the  Krag  rifles  were 
turned  in  and  the  Springfield  rifles  substituted? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had 
been  relieved  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Who  relieved  you? — ^A.  I  think  Corporal  Means;  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  it  was  Corporal  Means.  He  is  now  quartermafeter- 
sergeant.    He  was  company  clerk  at  the  time. 

Q.  About  last  June — 1906  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  on  detached  serv- 
ice at  that  time  with  a  topographical  survey  and  I  was  not  in  the 
company  when  the  rifles  were  turned  in. 

Q.  When  the  men  turn  in  their  guns  for  any  reason  are  they  exam- 
ined to  see  that  they  turn  in  the  same  gun  that  was  issued  to  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  see  that 
they  turn  in  the  same  gun  that  was  issued  to  them,  but  very  often 
guns  are  exchanged.  Some  times  when  a  man  is  discharged  who  has 
a  good  gun  that  some  one  else  wants  they  will  exchange  guns,  but  they 
wul  have  to  look  up  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  have  the  num- 
bers changed  on  the  book — on  the  property  oook. 

Q.  When  you  were  out  on  this  survey,  did  you  give  any  ammuni- 
tion away,  or  did  you  see  any  ammunition  given  away  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rangers  with  you  at  any  time  during  this  sur- 
vey ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  There  was  one  second  lieutenant,  myself,  and  two 
privates  and  nobody  else. 

Q.  Was  Private  Jebb  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  with  the 
same  party.  Jebb  was  with  Lieutenant  Harris,  I  was  with  Lieuten- 
ant Hanf  ord — a  diflFerent  detail  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Sergeant  Short,  formerly  of  your  company, 
is  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since  he  has  been 
discharged.  I  don't  think  anybody  in  the  company  ever  heard  from 
him  after  he  left. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Sergeant  Cheeseman  is  now? — ^A.  No,  sir: 
but  I  would  like  to  know. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  notification  in  the  company  of  his  being 
reenlisted  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  your  company  records  show  where  his  home  was? — ^A.  I 
think  he  gives  his  home  as  United  States  Army.  The  home  of  a  man 
who  has  had  more  than  two  or  three  enlistments  is  given  as  United 
States  Army.    , 
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ti.  iJo  the  books  show  what  relatives  he  wished  to  have  informed  in 
case  of  accident  to  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they  should  show ;  I  can 
tell  by  looking  it  up. 

Q.  Why  would  you  like  to  know  where  Sergeant  Cheeseman  is? — 
A.  Because  when  the  sergeant  left  the  company  he  carried  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  dishonest— he  went  oflF  with  our  library  funds.  If  I 
knew  where  ne  was  I  would  like  to  try  to  get  these  funds,  as  I  was 
interested  in  the  library. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant  Mkans,  being  sworn  atid  questioned  by 
Lieut.  Col.  F.  H.  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment? — A.  James 
A.  Means,  quartermaster-sergeant.  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Since 
August  of  last  year. 

Q.  What  positions  did  you  have  in  the  company  prior  to  this? — 
A.  Corporal  and  company  clerk. 

Q.  At  the  same  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  company  clerk  before  I 
was  made  sergeant.  . 

•  Q.  Before  you  were  made  sergeant  you  were  company  clerk? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  what  times  were  you  company  clerk;  what  dates? — 
A.  I  was  company  clerk  from  about  November,  1905,  until  August, 
1906,  when  I  was  made  a  sergeant.  I  think  those  are  about  the  dates, 
I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  At  Fort  Brown  were  there  any  surplus  rifles  in  your  com- 
pany?— ^A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  were,  but  I  don't  know 
only  from  hearsay,  I  never  saw  any. 

Q.  I  mean  by  surplus  rifles  rifles  that  are  not  carried  on  the  prop- 
erty return. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  understood  you  to  mean. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear ;  what  is  the  substance  ? — A.  Well,  I  heard, 
casually,  that  there  were  several  surplus  rifles  they  had  over  in  the 
islands,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  any  of  them. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  the  men  that  told  you  there  were  surplus 
rifles? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  now,  sir;  it  has  been  so  long  ago  I  can't 
say;  just  casually  talking  among  the  men,  that  is  all  my  Imowledge. 

Q.  Did  the  first  sergeant  of  the  company  say  anything  to  you  about 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  quartermaster-sergeant  or  artificer  say  any- 
thing about  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  surplus  guns  in  the  company 
since  you  have  been  quairtermaster-sergeant? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was 
never  any  turned  over  to  me,  no  guns  or  ammunition  of  any  kind 
in  excess  of  what  was  accounted  for. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  guns  in  the  storeroom  at  any  time  that  were 
not  accounted  for  on  the  property  return  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  company  clerk  you  would  know  how  many  guns  were  on  the 
return,  and  following  it  up  as  quartermaster-sergeant  you  would  know 
how  many  guns  you  would  be  accountable  for  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would 
know  how  many  I  had  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  At  any  tmie  were  any  guns  in  the  storeroom  or  around  the 
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barracks  or  any  other  place  you  know  of,  any  rifles  ihat  were  not 
on  the  papers? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal  Ryan  has  testified  that  he  erased  the  numbers  on  some 
rifles,  that  these  rifles  were  surplus  in  the  company,  and  that  he  saw 
two  of  the  rifles  after  he  came  here. — ^A.  That  is  possible. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  them  ? — ^A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  these  rifles  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them? — ^A.  When  I  was  made 
<^uartermaster-sergeant  at  Camp  Mabry,  Sergeant  Cheeseman — I  re- 
lieved him.  He  was  quartermaster-sergeant.  I  was  home  about  two 
weeks,  then  we  went  to  Camp  Mabry.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  up  and  down  to  Camp  Mabij  and  the  quarters,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  unpacked  any  rines  or  had  any  rifles  there  at  that 
time  or  not.  I  know  there- were  none  in  the  storeroom  when  I  came 
back  there. 

Q.  None  around  the  company  since  you  took  charge? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  rifles  with  the  numbers  erased  on 
them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Blocked  out  by  any  tool? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Fort  Ringgold  with  the  company  at  target  prac- 
tice?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Onan  any  instructions  about  turning  in  his  g^n? — 
A.  No,  sir.    I  was  a  private  then. 

Q.  Were  you  not  company  clerk  then? — A.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  was, 
temporarily,  only  for  several  days. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  telling  Onan  to  turn  in  his  gun,  that 
Lieutenant  Schmidt  wanted  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  company  clerk  at  the  time  the  Krag  rifles  were 
shipped  back  to  the  arsenal  from  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone  say  at  that  time  that  there  were  some 
rifles  in  the  storeroom  that  had  not  been  shipped,  that  were  surplus 
and  not  on  the  property  accountability? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  dont  have 
any  recollection  of  hearing  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  these  rifles  that  were 
turned  in  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  list  of  the  numbers 
of  ^e  rifles  tJiat  were  put  in  the  box,  put  in  with  the  guns,  also  a 
screw-driver. 

Q.  A  list  of  the  rifles — that  is,  the  numbers  in  each  box  was  put  in 
the  box? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  put  in  the  box.  I  made  out  a 
list  of  the  numbers  and  turned  it  over  to  the  artificer — ^he  did  the 
packing.  He  would  bring  a  list  to  me  in  the  orderly  room  and  I 
would  make  it  out  on  the  typewriter. 

Q.  Were  those  lists  the  same  as  those  that  had  been  issued  to  yon — 
originally  to  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  company  rifles 
that  were  packed  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  were  on  the  invoices  and 
receipts. 

Q.  Was  any  comparison  made  between  the  numbers  you  sent  away 
and  the  lists  of  the  numbers  that  were  received  from  the  arsenal 
when  the  guns  were  received  ? — A.  No,  sir  |  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  there  might  have  been  some  rifles  that  were  not  on  the 
invoices  of  the  company  sent  back,  could  there? — ^A.  I  suppose  it 
might  be  possible ;  sometimes  guns  are  exchanged. 
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Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  six  rifles  were  altered  by  erasing 
the  numbers  on  them,  that  these  six  rifles  were  not  shipped  back, 
that  they  were  surplus  and  were  left  in  the  company  room."  Now, 
that  change  could  have  been  made  without  being  detected  imless  you 
compared  the  number  of  the  rifles  as  they  were  invoiced  to  you  from 
the  arsenal  with  the  numbers  that  were  shipped,  could  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  If  the  numbers — if  the  list  which  was  received  with  the  guns 
had  been  retained. 

Q.  Were  they  not  kept  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  I  never  seen  them. 

Q.  Was  Corporal  Ryan  the  artificer  in  June,  1906,  May  or  June, 
1906 «— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  company  was  at  Point  Isabell  for  target  prac- 
tice?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  at  that  time  in  reference  to 
200  rounds  of  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  instructions  ? — ^A.  I  gave  him  instructions  to 
have  200  rounds  of  ammimition  brought  to  me  from  the  storeroom 
that  I  was  to  ^ve  Mr.  Creager,  of  Brownsville,  on.  the  written  order 
of  Lieutenant  Parker. 

Q.  Who  was  Lieutenant  Parker? — ^A.  He  was  first  lieutenant  of 
the  conipany. 

Q.  Was  he  in  command  of  the  company  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  directions  did  he  give  you  in  regard  to  these  cartridges — 
simply  to  give  them  to  Mr.  Creager? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  order  read 
something  uke  this,  if  I  remember  right:  "Corporal  Means:  Have 
200  rounds  of  ammimition  brought  from  .the  storeroom  and  Mr, 
Creager  will  call  for  them  in  the  morning,"  or  in  the  afternoon  I 
think  it  was. 

Q.  This  was  a  written  order  you  received?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  kind  of 
a  pencil  notation ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  to  Mr.  Creager? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  wrapped  up? — ^A.  They  were  just  wrapped  up 
in  paper. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  original  boxes — ^pasteboard  boxes — ^with  a 
paper  around  them? — ^A.  I  think  so;  I  did  not  open  them  at  all. 

Q-  The  artificer  handed  you  the  paper  package  consisting  of  these 
200  rounds  and  you  gave  them  to  Mr.  Creager? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  them  to  him? — A.  In  the  orderly  room; 
he  called  for  them. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  anything  for  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  they  were  intended? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  them  after  he  -got  them  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  I  suppose  for  hunting  purposes.  I  didirt  ask  about 
that  at  all ;  it  was  none  of  my  affairs.  I  was  just  carrying  out  orders 
of  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Have  you  that  penciled  slip  giving  the  order? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Threw' it  away? — ^A.  I  think  so;  or  laid  it  on  the  desk,  probably, 
and  became  lost.    I  haven't  seen  it  since. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  Fort  Brown  after  the  company  left  to  come 
up  here  or  to  Camp  Mabry  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  with  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  ammunition  being  sold 
there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Either  in  bandoleers  or  loose? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  J 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  loose  ammunition  aroimd  or  behind  the  bar- 
racks or  in  the  back  yard  after  the  company  returned  from  Point 
Isabell  from  the  target  range  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  examination  of  your  company  property  in 
the  company  storeroom  here  recently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  About  two  weeks. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  positively,  as  the  result  of  this  examination, 
that  there  is  no  surplus  rifle  in  your  company  now  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  positively  that  you  do  not  know  or  have  not 
heard  of  any  rifles  being  disposed  of  that  were  surplus  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  That  were  disposed  of? 

Q.  Yes;  has  anybody  disposed  of  any  surplus  rifles  I  mean? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  nothing  and  know  nothing,  excepting  tho<e 
remarks  and  reports  that  have  been  going  around  your  company! — 
A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Kjiow  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  and  have  never  seen 
any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  custom  down  at  Fort  Brown,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies  in  the  way  of  sporting  goods — was  it  not  the  cus- 
tom to  loan  to  reliable  citizens  in  town  ammunition  to  be  returned 
at  such  time  as  they  could  get  their  supplies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

■  Joseph  J.  Barnett,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment  ? — A.  Private 
Joseph  J.  Barnett,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Company  K  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  Fort  Brown  after  the  company  left  to  come 
up  here  some  time  last  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  party  clean  up  the  barracks  after  the  company 
left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  in  reference  to  clothing  and  ammunition 
there? — A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  cast-off  clothing  that  had 
been  worn  by  the  men  and  quite  a  lot  of  loose  ammimition  that  was 
left. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  this? — ^A.  Both  the  Springfield 
and  the  Krag-Jorgensen. 

Q.  Any  Springfield  ammunition  in  bandoleers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  one  bandoleer  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  that? — ^A.  That  was  found  in  the  first  ser- 
geant's room. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant  at  that  time? — ^A.  Sergeant  Rose. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  find  them  ? — ^A.  It  was  hanging  behind  a 
curtain.  We  hung  his  clothing  upon  a  wire  which  held  the  curtain 
and  the  ammunition  was  hanging  behind  this  curtain. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  of  this  loose  ammunition! — 
A.  Well,  as  we  cleaned  up  the  squad  room,  we  swept  out,  and  picked 
Hp  the  loose  ammunition  and  put  it  in  a  box.  As  well  as  I  remember 
it  was  an  ammunition  box.  It  was  dumped  in  there  and  put  out  on 
(he  back  porch,  but  what  became  of  it  I  don't  know ;  it  was  all  thrown 
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in  there  loose.  Those  little  Mexican  boys  were  hanging  around,  and 
when  we  would  throw  out  any  articles  of  clothing  they  would  grab 
them  and  run  with  it,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  these  Mexi- 
can boys  carried  the  ammunition  off  with  them.  I  think  they  did.  I 
can  not  swear  that  they  taken  it,  but  I  think  they  did.  At  least  it 
disappeared. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  your  party? — ^A.  Sergeant  Snyder. 

Q.  He  is  here  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? — ^A.  I  think  he  is  in  Washington — 
Washington  State. 

Q.  Is  he  jji  the  service  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  he  has  recently 
reenlisted. 

Q.  Was  any  of  this  surplus  ammunition  sold  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  any  of  it  given  away?  Any  that  you  know  of? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  loose  ammunition  was  there? — ^A.  There  must 
have  been — that  is,  including  both  the  Springfield  and  the  Krag — 
between  five  and  six  hundred  rounds,  but  there  was  more  of  the  Krag 
than  there  was  of  the  Springfield. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ammunition  ? — A.  Out  on  the  back  porch. 

Q.  Was  there  not  room  on  the  inside  of  the  quarters? — A.  Well, 
we  were  cleaning  up,  sweeping  the  room,  cleaning  off  the  shelves,  and 
we  threw  the  ammunition  out  in  the  box  and  carried  it  out  on  the 
back  porch — we  could  not  leave  it  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  testified  that  this  ammunition  disappeared — ^how  do  you 
know  that  it  disappeared? — ^A.  Well,  when  we  got  through  in  the 
afternoon  I  came  back  to  look  for  it  and  looked  in  the  box  and  it  was 
gone ;  I  do  not  know  where  it  went  or  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Ck)uld  it  not  have  been  taken  indoors.  Could  not  the  sergeant 
have  put  it  away  and  you  not  have  known? — A.  No,  sir;  I  looked  in 
everv  room  in  the  building.  I  remained  in  K  Company's  quarters 
until  I  canie  up  here — slept  there. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  sergeant  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  conversation  at  all  about  it? — A.  There  were  no 
que.stions  asked  about  the  ammunition  at  all  more  than  was  made  by 
me.  I  remarked,  "  I  wish  I  was  going  a  hunting ;  I  would  have  all  the 
ammunition  here  I  would  want,"  and  some  one  says,  I  don't  know 
who  it  was,  he  eays,  "  It  is  a  pity."  I  am  under  the  impression,  but  I 
can't  swear  to  it,  that  those  little  Mexican  boys,  scavengers,  we  called 
them,  carried  it  away,  because  they  were  grabbing  everything  we 
threw  out  in  the  yard,  taking  cast-orf  clothing  and  everything. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  else  in  the  company  barracks  besides 
ammunition  and  clothing? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Sergt.  Charles  A.  McCakty,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment  ? — A.  Sergt. 
Charles  A.  Mctarty,  K  Company,  Twenty -sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  K  Company  ? — A.  Ever  since  it 
has  been  organized,  except  about  nine  months  when  I  was  absent. 

Q.  Were  j^ou  with  the  company  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  company  storeroom  at  any  time 
while  you  were  there  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  \o,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sergeant  of  the  company  t — ^A.  Four 
months. 

Q.  Were  you  ever"  company  clerk  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Artificer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  have  you  heard  at  any  time  in  the  company  that  there 
were  any  surplus  rifles  ?  Have  you  heard  any  report  or  talk  among 
the  men  at  any  time  that  there  were  surplus  rines? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  of  ever  hearing  anything  in  regard  to  surphis  rifles. 
I  heard  there  were  surplus  rifles,  but  never  gave  it  much  thought. 

Q.  What  I  mean  by  surplus  rifles  is  rifles  not  carried  on  the  com- 
pany return. — A.  What  I  always  supposed  were  surplus  rifles  was 
rifles  in  the  storeroom  not  on  the  company  papers. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  company  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  wrecking  of  a  casco  or  barota  out 
there  with  rifles  and  other  Government  propertv  aboard. — A.  There 
was  one  wrecked  while  we  were  on  the  way  to  Is  ueva  Caceres. 

Q.  Give  me  the  circumstances. — A.  All  I  know  in  regard  to  it  the 
boat  sunk.  I  suppose  the  rifles  went  down  with  it,  because  four  men 
were  drowned  among  one  of  the  companies.  Others  swam  ashore 
and  they  left  their  rifles. 

Q.  Rifles  went  down  with  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  did;  I 
do  not  know;  but  I  don't  suppose  thej'  swam  ashore  with  tliem,  as 
they  had  to  swim  almost  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  get  any  of  these  rifles? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  remark  in  the  company  or  elsewhere  that 
any  of  these  rifles  that  went  down  with  the  boat  had  been  secured 
later  on? — ^A.  No,  sir.  We  went  direct  from  there  to  Samar  and 
never  returned  there  at  all  until  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards. 

Q.  And  never  heard  of  the  rifles  being  securetl  at  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  was  a  new  man  in  the  company  at  that  time  and  did 
not  know  what  the  army  regulations  were,  and  if  I  had  heard  it  I 
would  not  have  given  it  much  thought,  because  I  would  not  have 
realized  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  nothing  at  all  in  reference  to  the  company 
not  accounted  for  on  the  conipany  papers — in  other  words,  surplus 
rifles? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  heard  some  of  the  men  talking 
about  this  case  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  that  an  investigation  was 
being  made  about  surplus  rifles  in  K  Company.    That  is  all  I  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Sergeant  Short  is? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Sergeant  Cheesemanis? — A.  I  heard  that 
Cheeseman  was  in  Alabama  somewhere. 

Q.  What  place  in  Alabama  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  it,  but  I 
don't  remember  the  name. 

Q.  Who  told  you  he  was  there? — A.  I  don't  recollect.  It  was  just 
after  he  was  discharged,  I  asked  somebody  where  he  was  and  he  told 
me  Alabama.  I  asked  where  he  lived,  because  he  went  away  with  our 
library  fund — I  was  interested  in  that. 
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Capt.  Hanson  E.  Ely,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Col.  F.  H. 
French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  Please  give  your  name,  rank,  regiment,  and  your  command 
now. — A.  Hanson  E.  Ely,  captain.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  command- 
ing Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  the  company? — A. 
Since  the  9th  of  December,  1906. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  a  careful  inventory  of  the  com- 
pany property,  the  property  that  you  were  accountable  for? — A. 
Yes,  SIT.  On  or  about  the  2d  of  January  I  took  an  inventory  to  see 
that  all  the  property  reported  turned  over  by  the  preceding  com- 
pany commander.  First  Lieutenant  Richardson,  was  on  hand,  and 
foimd  it  to  be  there.  Since  the  report  of  the  Senate  investigating 
committee,  in  Washington,  was  published,  about  six  weeks  ago,  1  took 
Lieutenant  Richardson  with  me  and  made  a.  careful  inventory  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  was  any  Krag  ammuni- 
tion or  rifles  in  the  storeroom,  because  it  had  been  stated  that  there 
had  been  some  at  Brownsville ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  whatsoever. 

Q.  You  received  the  property  from  whom? — A.  Well,  I  received 
it  from  Lieutenant  Richardson,  but  I  receipted  to  Captain  Kilbum 
for  it.  Between  the  administration  of  Captain  Kilbum  and  myself, 
for  a  certain  period,  Lieutenant  Richardson  had  command  of  the 
company,  but  did  not  take  over  the  ordnance,  and  I  receipted  <li> 
recuy  to  Captain  Kilbum  for  the  company  ordnance. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  as  to  the  character  of  Sergeant 
Cheeseman  since  he  has  been  discharged  ? — A.  I  only  know  what  the 
first  sergeant  and  the  quartermaster-sergeant  have  told  me  in  ref- 
erence to  a  company  library  fund.  I  inquired  about  the  library 
whidi  we  are  getting  up  for  use  in  the  Philippines,  and  they  told  me 
that  Sergeant  Cheeseman,  who  was  formerly  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  the  company,  had  collected  a  sum  from  the  men  of  the 
company,  I  think  about  $27,  and  that  he  carried  this  away  with  him. 
That  is  all  I  really  know  about  his  diaraoter. 

Lieut.  Mack  Richardson,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut. 
Col.  H.  F.  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name,  rank,  regiment,  and  company. — 
A.  Mack  Richardson,  first  lieutenant,  IVenty-sixth  Infantry,  K 
Company. 

Q.  Were  you  in  command  of  K  Company  at  any  time  during  tha 
past  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  command  of  K  Company  from  the 
9th  or  10th  of  September  until  tlie  early  part  of  December.  I  think 
Captain  Ely  relieved  me — ^that  is,  I  was  nominally  in  charge,  but  I 
was  on  sick  report  most  of  the  time — ^was  on  sick  report  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of  Febmary. 

Q.  Who  was  reaUy  in  command  of  the  company  at  the  time  you 
were  on  sick  report? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  GUlis  was  in  command  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  inventory  of  the  property  or  receipt  for  the 
property  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  made  your  inventory? — ^A.  Well, 
I  took  the  property  over  from  Lieutenant  Parker,  who  had,  or  had 
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had  charge  of  the  company.    I  only  made  a  hurried  inventory — 
just  satished  myself  that  all  of  the  property  was  there. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  That  was  long  about — must  have  been 
about  the  7th  or  8th  of  September. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  your  company  storeroom  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir  j  made  inventory  of  the  property  in  the'  storeroom  at  that 
time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  surplus  rifles  or  ammunition  in  the  company 
storeroom  at  that  time? — A.  We  found  no  surplus  rifles,  but  I  did 
not  count  the  ammunition — I  just  took  his  word  for  it.  There  was 
some  in  the  storeroom,  but  whether  there  was  any  surplus  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Parker  tell  you  anything  about  any  rifles  being 
surplus  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  mention  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  company  having  any  surplus 
rifles  at  that  time  ? — A.  At  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  time  ? — A.  Nothing  until  this  testimony  was  given 
before  the  Senate  committee  at  Washington.  When  the  question 
came  up  Captain  Ely  and  I  went  down  and  took  inventory  of  the 
property  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  \Vhat  was  the  result  of  this  inventory  ? — A.  We  found  no  sur- 
plus rifles  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Company  K? — 
A.  Only  since  September. 

Q.  Only  since  September? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  adjutant  two  years 
prior  to  that  time,  battalion  adjutant. 

Q.  Of  the  Third  Battalion  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  have  you  heard  of  any  rifles  being  surplus  in  K 
Company  or  in  any  of  the  other  companies? — A.  I  don't  remember, 
sir,  of  having  hear<i  anything. 

Q.  At  no  time  ? — A.  No.  sir.    If  I  did  I  don't  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  By  surplus  I  mean  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term — that  is, 
rifles  tliat  are  not  on  the  papers. — A.  Not  on  paper;  that  is  what  I 
understood. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  numbers  on  any  rifles  being  oblit- 
erated ? — A.  Nothing  only  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  giving  the 
testimony  in  Washington. 

Q.  Di(i  the  first  sergeant  of  the  company,  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant, or  the  artificer,  or  any  other  man  make  any  report  to  you  that 
there  were  surplus  rifles  or  that  there  was  surplus  ammunition  in 
the  companv  at  the  time  you  took  charge  or  any  other  time? — ^A.  I 
think  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  probably  remember  it  if  a  report  like  that  had  been 
made  to  you ?^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  And  you  are  pp-^itive  no  report  was  made  to  you  at  any  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time. 

Lieut.  George  S.  Gillis,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut.  CoL 
F.  H.  French,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name,  rank,  regiment,  and  company. — 
A.  George  S.  Gillis,  first  lieutenant.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  And  on  duty  with  what  companv  ? — A.  I  am  at  present  on  duty 
with  the  machine-gun  platoon,  Second  Battalion. 
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Q.  What  company  were  you  connected  with  last  year,  1906? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  the  dates.  I  was  with  G  Company  and  E 
Company  since  I  was  relieved  as  battalion  quartermaster  in  1904. 
I  was  assigned  to  E  Company,  and  upon  my  promotion  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  re^ment  and  assigned  to  6  Company. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  with  K  Company  at  any  time  in  1906  i — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  the  dates. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q-  Who  was  in  command  of  the  company  at  the  time? — A.  Lieut. 
Mack  Richardson. 

Q-  Did  you  command  the  company  part  of  the  time,  or  was  Lieu- 
tenant Richardson  nominally  in  command  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was 
not. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  no  way  in  which  you  can  determine  the  dates 
when  you  were  in  command  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
my  orders,  I  can  get  them  in  just  a  minute. 

Q.  Please  get  them. 

(Leaves  room,  returns  with  book.) 

A.  On  October  2,  1906, 1  was  ordered  to  take  command  during  the 
sickness  of  Lieut.  Mack  Richardson,  of  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry. 

Q-  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  company  prior  to  Octo- 
ber?— A.  Not  during  that  year. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  took  command,  did  you  make  an  inventory 
of  the  property  or  take  over  the  property  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  any  time  while  you  were  connected  with  the  company  last 
year  did  you  hear  anything  of  any  rifles  being  surplus  in  the  com- 
pany ;  that  is,  rifles  in  the  company  not  carried  on  the  papers  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  any  noncommissioned  officer  or  any  officer  teU  you  that 
there  were  any  surplus  rifles  in  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  artificer  make  such  report  or  tell  you.  that  there  were 
surplus  rifles  in  the  company  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rifles  being  surplus  in  that  company  at 
anv  time  f— -A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  any  other  company  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  or  were  you  in  command  of 
K  Company  at  any  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  mien  was  that? — A.  I  joined  K  Company  in  July,  1901,  and 
assigned  to  a  platoon  of  that  company,  I  was  ifrith  the  company 
about  a  month  when  I  was  assigned  to  Company  M.  I  was  trans- 
ferred in  September  to  Company  H  and  did  not  return  to  Company 
K  until  September,  1902,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  you  were  with  K  Company  in  the  islands  did  any  acci- 
dent happen  to  a  casco  or  barota  by  which  some  of  the  company  prop- 
erty was  lost? — A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  with  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  accident  that  happened  to  K  Company's 
property  by  the  sinking  of  a  barota  or  boat  of  any  kind  over  in  the 
islands! — ^A-  All  I  know  was  learned  from  reading  the  public  docu- 
ments that  supported  Uiat  fact,  which  was  evidence  about  a  board  of 
survey. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  board? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 6T 
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Q.  Why  did  you  happen  to  read  the  documents,  then  ? — ^A-  I  dont 
remember,  sir.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  saw  such  evidence  as  that  on 
the  company  records  that  there  had  been  property  lost,  but  that  is 
very  vague  in  my  recollection. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection  of  what  you  read  or  heard  at 
any  time,  what  property  was  lost;  I  don't  mean  the  exact  amount, 
but  the  class  of  property  i — A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  very  hard  to  answer, 
because  to  my  recollection  there  was  property  from  other  companies, 
and  some  men,  I  believe,  were  drowned  at  the  same  time,  but  I  have 
a  very  slight  recollection  of  what  was  lost. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  classes  of  property  that  you  do  remember. — 
A.  WeH,  ordinal^  company  property,  I  believe;  some  tentage,  men's 
clothing,  ammunition,  and  rifles,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  in  reference  to 
this  loss? — A.  I  don't  recoUect  any  particular  conversation.  I  was 
stationed  with  Lieutenant  Johnson  of  my  company  afterwards  and 
he  gave  me  quite  a  full  account  of  the  occurrence  m  a  general  way. 

Q.  Where  is  Lieutenant  Johnson  now  ? — ^A.  I  believe  he  is  on  leave 
now. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  Company  M  at  that  time! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
battalion  adjutant. 

Q.  How  did  you  have  access  to  these  records? — ^A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  definite  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  I  saw 
of  this  was  m  the  company  records  of  M  Company.  I  am  not  sure 
I  saw  it  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Were  you  infprmed  by  anybody  at  any  time  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident  thera  were  any  surplus  rifles  in  either  M  or  E 
Company? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  command  of  K  Company  in  1903? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  took  command  about  April  1, 1903— relieved  Capt.  D.  W.  Kilbum, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  inventory  of  the  property  at  that  timet — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  property  that  was  surplus? — ^A.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  no ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  careful  inventory? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  the 
usual  way  of  taking  over  ordnance  property,  checked  it  up  and 
signed  the  receipts. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  through  the  storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saw  no  surplus  guns  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  hear  of  any  surplus  guns  in  tiie  company? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  not  to  my  recollection.    I  did  not. 

Q,  If  you  had  heard  it  you  would  remember  it  now? — A.  Yes, 
sir:    I  would  have  investigated. 

Q,  And  you  know  of  no  surplus  guns  in  the  company  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  any  guns  that  were  surplus  to  your  suc- 
cessor?— ^A.  No,  sir;  he  receipted  for  the  same  number  of  guns  that 
I  did. 

Charles  Rose,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut.  CoL  F.  H. 
French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  present  occupation  ? — A.  Charles  Bose, 
motorman  for  the  Transit  Company. 
Q.  And  your  present  residence? — ^A.  315  North  Picket  street. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  service — in  the  Army  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  service,  different  grades,  company,  and  regi- 
ment?— A.  I  was  in  the  infantry — K  Company,  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry— as  private,  duty  sergeant,  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  first 
sergeant 

Q.  Were  you  with  K  Company  at  Fort  Brown  in  1906? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  company  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1906? — 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  "What  rank  did  you  hold  then  ? — A.  First  sergeant 

Q.  As  first  sergeant  did  you  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  store- 
room?— ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  there  or  any  place  else  any  surplus  rifles ;  that 
is,  rifles  that  were  not  borne  on  the  property  return  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  there  being  surplus  rifles  in  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  surplus  rifles  of  any  kind? — A.  No  surplus  rifles  of  any 
kind  to  my  knowing;  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  All  the  rifles  that  were  in  the  company  that  you  know  of  or 
heard  of  were  accounted  for  on  the  paper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
ordnance  returns. 

Q.  Were  you  witJi  the  company  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sinking  of  a  boat  over  there 
with  company  property? — A.  I  heard  of  such  a  thing;  yes,  sir.  I 
was  private  m  the  company  at  the  time,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, I  did  not  know  the  least  thing  about  it,  sir.  I  just  heard 
about  a  boat  being  sunk  in  the  river. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  time  it  was  sunk? — ^A.  I  was  in  townj 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  shore  to  see  the  wreck  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  We  were  stationed  in  town — the  nver  was  about 
a  mile  away  and  I  didn't  go  down  there  at  all. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  this  boat  sinking,  have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  guns  being  surplus  in  the  company  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  no  property  being  surplus  in  the  company? — ^A.  None, 
whatever. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged  ?— A.  The  28th  of  July,  1906. 

Q.  Did  you  come  up  here  with  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  left 
the  company  in  Austin. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  at  Austin  ? — ^A.  At  Camp  Mabry ;  yes,  air., 

Q.  Who  was  the  artificer  of  the  company  at  the  time  you  left  it 
last  July? — ^A.  At  the  time  I  left  the  company  last  July? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Artificer  Ryan,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ; 
but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  He  was  artificer  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  he  artificer  when  the  rifleST-the  Krag  rifles — ^were  packed 
to  be  turned  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  teU  you  or  make  any  report  to  you  about  being 
ahead  some  rifles  down  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  quartermaster-sergeant  down  there? — ^A.  Sergt  Jo- 
seph Cheeseman. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  report  to  you  about  surplus  rifles? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Di<J  yoa  have  anything  to  do  with  the  company  fund? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  return  of  it  or  know  how  it,  or  any  of  it, 
was  spent  and  what  it  was  spent  for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  knew 
how  much  there  was  and  what  it  was  expended  for,  but  the  company 
commander  always  kept  the  company  funds. 

Q.  And  expended  the  money — bought  things  for  the  company? — 
A.  Yes;  he  and  the  quartermaster-sergeant 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  bought  things  for  the  mess  at 
times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ammunition  being  sold  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  proceeds  being  used  for  the  oenefit  of  the  company 
mess?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  any  time  that  ammunition  was  sold  there  or 
elsewhere? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  given  away  or  exchanged  for  anything? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  transaction  of  that  mnd? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  if  surplus  ammunition  had  been  sold  by  the  quar- 
termaster-sergeant and  the  money  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  mess 
you  would  have  heard  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  right  there  all  the 
time,  and  it  looks  like  if  anything  like  that  would  nave  occurred  I 
would  have  been  one  of  the  nrst  to  have  known  it 

Q.  And  you  know  of  no  transaction  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Either  there  or  elsewhere? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  or  have  you  any  knoweldge  or  have  you  heard 
any  report  of  Captain  Kilburn  having  a  Krag  rifle  that  was  not  on 
the  company  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  of  any  rifle  being  given  or  issued  to  Doctor 
Church,  wno  was  down  there  with  you?-— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  a  rifle  issued  to  him  for  target  practice? — A.  Not  from 
our  company.    If  there  was,  I  don't  recollect  it 

Q.  Was  a  rifle  sent  over  to  the  captain's  quarters  down  there — Cap- 
tain Kilburn's  quarters? — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  was  sent  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  hear  of  any  that  was  sent  over  there? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
captain  used  a  rifle  while  on  the  range  with  the  company,  but  the 
rifle  was  always  kept  in  the  storeroom  and  cleaned  bv  the  artificer 
and  never  went  out  except  when  the  captain  was  actually  using  it  on 
the  range. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  rifle  in  Lieutenant  Schmidt's  quarters! — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  one  there,  would  you  have  known  it  or  not? — 
A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  none  there  in  his  quarters  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  issued  or  given  to  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  He  was  not  issued 
a  rifle.  He  used  one  of  the  company  rifles,  but  it  was  kept  in  the 
storeroom  except  when  he  was  actually  using  it.  If  there  was  ever 
any  in  his  quarters  it  was  just  after  he  had  returned  from  the  range 
and  only  kept  it  there  a  short  time  until  it  could  be  sent  to  the  store- 
room ;  but  so  far  as  a  rifle  being  issued  to  him  there  is  nothing  aboat 
it  to  my  knowledge. 

Q,  Did  you  know  Post  Quartermaster  Sharp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  ever  any  rifle  ever  given  to  him  from  the  company! — 
A.  No,  sir :  not  to  my  "knowledge.  I  was  a  duty  sergeant  when  he 
left  Fort  Brown,  I  was  not  first  sergeant  of  the  company  at  the 
time;  I  was  duty  sergeant;  but  I  never  Knew  of  any  rifle  being  given 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  rifle  away  with  him? — A,  I  don't  know,  sir. 
If  he  did,  I  don't  know  it.    I  never  saw  him  when  he  went  away. 

Q.  You  were  present  with  the  company,  were  you,  when  it  re- 
turned from  the  target  range  at  Point  Isabell  in  1906? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  loose  anmiunition  or  ammunition  in  bandoleers 
around  the  quarters; — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  all  the  ammunition  in  a 
box  and  shipped  it  back  by  train  and  stored  it  in  the  storeroom. 
There  was  no  loose  ammunition  at  all. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  Corporal  Kyan,  I  think,  that  there  was 
a  box  of  loose  ammunition  on  the  back  porch  there— Corporal  Ryan  or 
Private  Jebb  has  testified  to  that  effect.  Sergeant.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  loose  ammuni- 
tion there,  because  we  were  very  careful  about  ammunition  and 
rifles,  and  always  as  soon  as  we  were  through  at  the  range  all  the 
ammimition,  empty  shells,  was  shipped  back  and  placed  in  the  store- 
room under  lock  and  key. 

Q.  Was  it  reported  to  you  that  one  or  two  bandoleers  of  ammuni- 
tion had  been  left  open  m  the  orderly  room  or  in  one  of  the  small 
rooms  of  the  barracks  when  the  company  left  Brownsville? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No  report  of  that  kind,  and  never  heard  of  any  such  surplus? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Sergeant  Cheeseman? — A.  I  don't  iust 
recollect  what  date,  but  it  was  along  about  the  last  of  September, 
last  year. 

Q.  And  whereabouts  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  down  at  my  house  on 
North  Flores  street. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  was  discharged  ? — A.  After. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  was  discharged? — A.  He  was  discharged 
some  time  in  August  and  this  was  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  Had  the  company  returned  at  the  time  he  was  at  your  house? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  company  was  still  at  Austin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since  he  left — last  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  could  be  addressed  by  letter? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  his  address  if  he  was  at  home.  I  think  it  is  some 
place  in  Mississippi. 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  know  Artificer  Ryan,  of  K  Company? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truthfulness? — A.  Good,  so  far  as 
I  Imow,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  derogatory  to  his  truthfulness 
in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir.  He  was  always  a  straightforward,  trust- 
worthy man  as  far  as  I  knew.  I  was  in  the  company  with  him  three 
years. 

Q.  And  how  about  Sergeant  Cheeseman? — ^A.  Sergeant  Cheese- 
man  was  the  same. 

Q.  Thoroughly  reliable? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Sergeant  Cheeseman  I 
would  personally  trust  with  anything. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Sergeant  Cheeseman  had  taken  away 
some  money  that  the  men  in  the  company  had  contributed  to  a  library 
fond? — ^A.  I  heard  it  after  he  was  discharged  and  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal  Ryan  has  testified  that  there  were  six  surplus 
guns  in  the  company  and  that  he,  by  the  direction  of  Sergeant  Cheese- 
man,  erased  the  numbers  on  these  six  guns;  that  when  he  came  up 
here  he  saw  two  of  the  guns  in  the  storeroom,  but  he  does  not  know 
what  has  become  of  them.  What  do  you  think  about  his  testi- 
mony?— ^A.  Well,  if  there  was  ever  any  surplus  guns  around  the 
company  I  certainly  would  have  known  it.  I  was  first  sergeant  of 
the  company  and  had  the  kevs  to  the  storeroom.  Byan  was  artif- 
icer most  of  the  time,  but  it  there  had  been  surplus  guns  in  the 
storeroom  I  certainly  would  have  known  it  His  testimony,  I  think, 
must  be  untrue — ^you  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it? 

Q.  Yes;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  telling  an  lutruth, 
was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  you  can  think  of  for  him  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind  when  he  knew  it  was  untrue?  Now,  would  a  man 
make  a  statement  that  was  untrue  without  having  a  reason  for  it? — 
A.  It  does  not  seem  liiat  he  would.  I  don't  see  that  he  would  gain 
anything  hj  telling  an  untruth — it  was  nothing  to  him.    • 

Q.  Nothmg,  except  that  he  was  under  oath,  ne  was  testifying  as  a 
witness  under  oath.  Who  kept  tiie  keys  to  the  storeroom? — A.  The 
quartermaster-sergeant  kept  tnem  the  most  of  the  time.  The  quar- 
termaster-sergeant or  myself. 

Q.  Did  the  artificer  have  keys  to  the  storeroom? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
When  he  wanted  to  go  in  there  and  work  he  would  do  so  in  our 
presence.  It  was  seldom  that  the  storeroom  was  left  unlocked.  The 
quartermaster-sei^eant  might  have  left  it  unlocked  if  the  artificer 
was  working  in  there  to  be  gone  a  short  time,  but  not  long  at  a  time. 

Q.  Could  the  quartermaster-sergeant  or  the  artificer  have  taken 
any  gun  out  of  the  storeroom  and  disposed  of  it  without  your  knowl- 
edge?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  have  done  it;  because  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant had  keys  and  had  access  to  it  when  I  would  be  in  the 
orderly  room  at  work^hat  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  building. 
Such  a  thing  was  possible,  but  not  probable. 

Q.  Sergeant,  was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  men  to  get  surplus  am- 
munition if  they  wanted  it — that  is,  more  ammunition  than  had  been 
issued  to  him  and  that  he  was  accountable  for  on  the  property 
book? — ^A.  You  mean  while  he  was  on  the  range? 

Q.  At  any  time — on  the  range  or  in  the  post  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  at  all  in  our  company,  because  the  ammunition  was 
issued  to  each  man  on  the  range  as  he  used  it,  and  on  coming  from  the 
range  the  ammunition  was  packed  up. 

Q.  How  about  a  man  losing  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition;  could 
he  go  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  tell  him  that  he  had  lost  it,  and 
have  it  replaced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  he  could,  but  I  never  saw  a 
case  like  that  happen  in  our  company.  The  ammunition  was  issued 
to  the  men  in  our  company  right  on  the  firing  line  and  he  would 
have  no  excuse  to  lose  it 

Q.  Suppose  he  did  not  fire  the  number  of  rounds  that  was  issued 
to  him  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  couldn't  he  get  a  surplus  that  way?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  do  it 
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Q.  And  in  the  garrison,  suppose  a  man  on  guard  duty  lost  some 
ammunition  out  or  his  belt  wnile  on  guard  or  at  drill,  could  go  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  get  it  replaced? — A,  Yes,  sir;  but 
the  anmiunition  used  m  the  garrison  is  entirely  different  from  that 
used  at  the  target  range — that  is  multi  ball. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  ammunition  than  multi-ball  ammunition 
carried  in  the  cartridge  belts? — ^A.  When  they  were  actually  guard- 
ing prisoners  the  ball  ammunition  was  used. 

Q.  And  if  he  should  lose  some  of  the  ball  ammunition,  could  he  go 
to  tiie  quartermaster-sergeant  and  have  it  replaced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  he  could. 

Q.  And  when  a  man  wanted  to  get  ahead  in  ammunition  that  he 
wanted  to  give  away  or  seU,  he  could  get  it  by  telling  that  he  had 
lost  what  had  been  issued  to  him  ? — A.  I  suppose  he  could.  It  never 
happened  in  our  company.  I  never  replaced  a  single  cartridge,  but 
I  suppose  such  a  thing  could  have  been  done. 

Q.  Was  Corporal  Kyan,  as  he  is  now,  at  work  in  the  quartermas- 
ter's department? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  the  dates. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  I  could't  say  even  within  a  month  of 
the  time.  It  has  been  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  last  of  1905  or  first  of 
1906;  I  forget. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  reason  he  was  relieved? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  I  can  not  state  the  exact  reason  he  was  relieved.  It  has  been 
so  long  ago  I  can't  recollect.  He  was  relieved  by  the  quartermaster 
for  something ;  I  can  not  state.    I  have  forgotten  what. 

Q.  At  the  request  of  the  quartermaster? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
relieved  at  the  request  of  the  quartermaster.  I  can  not  state  exactly, 
but  I  think  it  was  for  misconduct. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  was  it  for  misconduct  or  was  it 
because  the  funds  had  run  out  or  because  there  was  not  more  work 
for  him  to  do  ? — A.  There  was  plenty  of  work  there  for  him  to  do. 
It  was  something  the  quartermaster  had  him  relieved  for — I  have 
forgotten — I  knew  at  the  time,  but  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  I 
know  he  was  relieved  at  the  request  of  the  quartermaster  for  some- 
thing. I  recollect  the  quartermaster  on  two  or  three  occasions  was 
foing  out  through  the  town  picking  up  quartermaster  property, 
"his  man  was  in  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Q.  Was  Ryan  company  artificer  when  the  company  was  up  at 
Ringgold  in  1905  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  artificer 
and  was  relieved  while  we  were  there. 

Q.  What  was  he  relieved  for? — ^A.  I  recollect  that  mighty  well — 
for  neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  Was  there  any  report  or  any  remarks  connecting  Ryan  with  the 
sale  of  Government  property  at  any  time  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  of  any.  But,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  he 
was  at  work  in  the  quartermaster's  department  and  the  quarter- 
master was  going  around  the  town  picking  up  Government  prop- 
erty and  Ryan  was  relieved,  but  whether  he  was  accused  of  selling 
anything  I  can  not  say ;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  What  duty  was  he  on  in  the  quartermaster's  department? — ^A. 
He  was  just  laborer  as  far  as  I  recollect. 
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Captain  Kilburn — ^Recalled. 

Q.  Captain,  you  understand  you  are  still  under  oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  derogatorr  to  Corporal  Ryan's 
reputation  as  a  trustworthy  and  reliable  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was 
on  leaye  from  December  8,  1904:,  to  May  2,  1905.  When  I  returned 
and  took  command  of  the  company  in  May,  1905,  it  was  reported  to 
me — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Lieutenant  Leckie  or  Lieutenant 
Parker;  I  remember  I  talked  with  Lieutenant  Leckie  about  it  after- 
wards— that  Ryan  had  been  relieved  as  laborer  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  on  account  of  quartermaster  property  going  out  from  the 
bioreroom.  There  was  no  direct  evidence  against  him.  I  probed  the 
matter  as  weU  as  I  could  at  that  time,  but  could  find  no  evidence.  I 
did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  it.  "What  makes  me  speak  so 
positively  about  it  at  this  time,  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
It  at  the  time — did  not  attach  much  weight  to  it — was  that  a  short 
time  after  this  I  made  him  artificer  first,  I  think,  and  afterwards 
made  him  a  corporal.  I  was  sent  over  to  New  Orleans  on  a  general 
court-martial  case  in  July?  1905,  and  while  I  was  away  Lieutenant 
Parker  reduced  Ryan.  Lieutenant  Parker  reported  to  me  that  this 
man  Ryan  had  a  common-law  wife  down  at  Brownsville  and  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  shooting  outside  there,  and  there  was  some- 
thing connecting  Ryan  with  a  company  revolver  and  some  shots 
fired ;  I  forget  exactly,  but  it  was  something  of  that  kind.  I  looked 
into  the  matter,  but  could  find  not  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  suffi- 
cient to  put  him  before  a  summary  court,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
fade  of  private.  Now,  my  recollection  is,  but  I  am  not  positive — 
could  tell  by  referring  to  the  company  records — whether  the  reduc- 
tion made  by  Lieutenant  Parker  was  made  before  or  after  target 
practice  of  1905.  I  had  always  looked  upon,  and  still  do,  Ryan  as  an 
honest  and  faithful  man,  but  I  think  that  Ryan  when  not  in  the  com- 
pany is  a  great  talker — I  am  giving  you  this  as  my  personal  knowledge 
of  the  man.  I  believe  he  draws  conclusions  and.  he  says  anything  so 
much,  even  when  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  that  he  finally  believes  it 
himself.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  deliberately  say  anything  to 
depart  from  the  truth,  but  he  is  excitable  and  of  a  nervous  disposi- 
tion. Yet  I  would  be  willing  to  send  Ryan  downtown  with  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  deposit  for  me.  That  is  my  opinion  of  the  man.  I 
might  add  a  little  to  that.  When  the  clipping  from  the  Washington 
Post  was  referred  to  me  for  explanation  1  asked  Captain  Ely  to  see 
Ryan — I  did  not  care  to  see  Ryan  myself — I  did  not  want  it  to  ap- 

gsar  that  there  was  any  collusion  or  attempt  at  collusion.  I  sent  for 
van  and  in  the  presence  of  the  judge-advocate,  Capt.  Charles  E. 
Hiiy,  had  him  questioned  and  he  voluntarily  made  the  statement  at 
that  time  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Hay  and  myself  that  the  clip- 
ping was  entirely  wrong  in  a  great  many  respects,  and  I  picked  out 
the  statements  and  asked  him  if  so  and  so  and  such  and  such  were 
the  answers  meant  by  him,  and  he  said  no.  I  had  affidavits  made- 
written  out  by  the  clerk  in  the  chief  quartermaster's  office.  There 
were  three  affidavits  in  triplicate  and  Ryan  at  the  same  time  by 
Captain  Hay.  The  affidavits  were  read  over  to  him  carefully  befone 
signing.  One  copy  was  given  to  him ;  I  kept  two  copies,  one  to  for- 
ward with  the  papers  and  one  to  keep  with  my  papers  as  a  retained 
copy.    After  I  had  him  brought  before  the  judge-advocate  of  the 
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smnmary  court  and  sworn,  because  I  went  up  and  had  a  talk  with 
General  McCaskey,  the  department  commander,  relative  to  this 
matter,  and  he  told  mej  "  I  want  a  full  report,  because  if  it  does  not 
cover  every  point,  I  will  have  to  refer  it  to  my  judce-advocate  for 
investigation  and  report."  After  reading  this  affidavit  of  Ryan 
oyer  they  would  compare  it  with  the  testimony  quoted  in  this  clip- 
pi^  and  the  question  would  naturally  arise,  "  Tnis  man  made  two 
different  statements;  which  is  correct? ''  Then  I  called  Ryan  up  and 
showed  him  just  exactly  what  he  had  done,  and  told  him,  "  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  stand  by  this  or  stand  by  the  other 
testimony,"  and  he  stated  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  nervous  and 
rattled  before  the  Senate  committee.  I  added  that  last  statement  to 
his  affidavit  and  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  judge-advocate  of  this 
department  in  case  it  was  referred  to  him,  I  went  to  the  judge-advo- 
cate and  explained  the  matter. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal  Ryan  has  testified  positively  that  there  were  six 
surplus  rifles  in  the  storeroom  of  K  Company,  that  he  altered  or 
erased  the  numbers'  on  them,  and  that  they  were  not  shipped  back 
with  the  other  rifles  that  were  turned  in  to  the  arsenal.  He  states 
also  that  he  saw  two  of  these  rifles  in  the  company  storeroom  after 
coming  up  here.  He  testified  to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  six  rifles 
before  the  Senate  committee.  Do  you  think  this  testimony  could  be 
accounted  for  by  any  explanation  that  he  has  made  in  his  affidavit? — 
A.  Frankly,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  you  know  of  that  he  could  have  for 
making  these  statements  if  they  were  not  true? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  why  he  made  a  statement  like  that.  It  seems  preposterous 
that  a  man  would  voluntarily,  without  some  motive,  make  up  a  story 
like  that  out  of  his  own  mind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  he.  could  have  had^ — any  grudge  against 
you — to  account  for  his  stating  these  things? — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.  I  always  tried  to  treat  him  fairly.  I  had  to  punish  him  several 
times,  but  l)elieve  he  realized  the  punishment  was  justifiable. 

^.  Is  there  any  reason  he  could  have  done  this  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged on  Sergeant  Cheeseman? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think 
that  their  relations  were  amicable.  If  there  had  been  any  friction, 
I  think  Sergeant  Cheeseman  would  have  come  to  me  an<i  asked  to 
have  him  relieved,  as  he  did  on  one  or  two  other  occasions  in  regard 
to  other  artificers.  The  point  I  make  in  the  whole  investigation. 
Colonel,  is  this :  If  there  were  any  rifles  there — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  were  or  not — ^they  were  there  without  the  knowledge,  consent, 
or  acquiescence  of  the  four  or  five  company  commanders  that  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  company  since  they  left  the  Philippines.  If 
there  were  any  surplus  rifles  in  the  company  I  was  not  cognizant  of 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  of  it  even  to  this  day. 

Private  Henry  Watson,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut. 
Col.  F.  H.  French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment? — A.  Henry 
Watson,  Company  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Rank?— A.  Private. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown  in  1906  ? — A.  Yes, 
8ur. 
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Q.  Did  yon  remain  behind  when  your  company  left  Fort  Brown  to 
come  up  here  or  to  go  to  Camp  Mabry  i-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  am^  bandoleers  with  ammunition  in  them  around  in 
the  barracKst — ^A.  I  saw  empty  bandoleers — ^none  with  ammunition 
in  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ammunition  in  bandoleers  hanging  in  the 
orderly  room  of  K  Company  or  any  of  the  small  rooms? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  not  in  K  Company  barracks. 

Q.  After  the  company  left  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  anj 
bandoleers  of  ammunition  being  left  in  any  barracks? — A.  There  was 
lots  of  loose  ammunition  left  m  M  Company  barracks,  but  none  in 
bandoleers. 

Q.  What  kind? — ^A.  Both  Krag  and  Springfield,  also  empty  shells. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  ? — ^A.  I  and  Private  Ward  picked  up  the 
most  of  them  we  found  and  put  them  in  a  box  as  we  cleaned  up  the 
quarters.  When  we  were  through  we  emptied  them,  and  the  good 
ammunition  was  put  back  in  this  box,  while  the  dips  and  shells  were 
put  out  on  the  dump. 

Q.  Was  this  loose  ammunition  placed  out  in  the  yard  or  on  the 
ba^  porch  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  ammunition  was  left  in  tne  box.  After- 
wards I  believe  they  were  removed,  at  least  they  were  not  there 
when  we  came  away.  I  remained  with  M  Company  quarters  with 
the  detachment  for  some  time.  I  think  this  ammunition  was  there 
in  the  boxes  all  the  time  we  stayed  there.  Then  we  were  quartered  in 
I  Company  barracks — the  place  had  already  been  cleaned  up,  but 
there  was  no  water  there  and  we  had  to  go  back  to  use  the  water  for 
bathing  and  washing  to  M  Company.  In  M  Company's  quarters 
there  were  a  Jot  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  We  would  go  tixere 
and  get  these  and  go  ba^  to  the  other  barracks  to  read.  The  building 
was  open. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  ammunition  that  you  picked 
up  and  had  put  in  this  box? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

■Q.  Was  it  brought  up  here? — ^A.  I  think  not.  It  was  not  brought 
up  with  us,  because  there  was  only  one  box. 

Q,  Was  any  of  that  ammunition  sold? — A.  Not  that  I  know  o£ 
Just  before  we  left  there  the  Mexican  boys  asked  for  ammunition: 
said  they  could  sell  it  and  get  a  good  price  for  it,  but  if  any  was  sold 
I  never  knew  it.    I  never  saw  any  sold. 

Sergeant  Means — Recalled. 

Q.  You  remember  you  are  stiU  under  oath? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  modification  or  explanation  of  your 
answer  to  the  last  question  ? — ^A.  Only  that  I  misconstrued  the  mean- 
ing of  the  question.  I  thought  that  it  meant  sporting  goods  and 
ammunition  or  anything  sinmar  to  that  loaned  to  citizens  in  town 
awaiting  their  own  supplies.  We  loaned  such  articles  to  them  for 
their  accommodation.  That  is  the  way  I  thousht  the  question  was 
meant,  but  as  to  loaning  ammunition  in  particmar,  I  don't  know  of 
a  case  previous  to  this  one. 
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Lieutenant  Leckib. 

Q.  Please  state  your  naihe,  rank,  and  i^iment. — ^A.  Second  Lieut. 
Harry  G.  Leckie,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  "Were  you  stationed  at  Fort  Brown  at  any  time  in  1906? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  Fort  B^wn  up  to  June  2, 1906. 

Q.  Were  you  quartermaster  there  at  any  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
quartermaster  there  for  about  eighteen  months.  I  was  quartermaster 
up  to  June  2 — eighteen  or  twenty  months. 

Q.  Was  Corporal  Byan  employed  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment there  while  you  were  quartermaster  ? — A.  When  I  relieved  Lieu* 
tenant  Thompson  as  quartermaster,  Corporal  Ryan,  then  Private 
Ryan,  was  a  laborer  in  the  quartermaster's  department  He  had  been 
helping  in  issuing  clothing  and  looked  after  the  equipage  and  such 
work  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  him  as  laborer  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  relieved  him  about  two  weeks  after  I  was  made 
quartermaster. 

Q.  Why  did  you  relieve  him? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  I  could  not  say 
that  Ryan  took  anything — I  had  no  direct  evidence  against  him  and 
did  not  know  it  to  oe  a  ract,  but  I  relieved  him  because  I  was  missing 
stuff.  At  the  time  he  was  the  only  man  who  carried  the  keys  and  I 
relieved  him — I  did  not  consider  him  to  be  a  man  to  be  trusted  with 
clothing,  equipage,  and  such  as  that.  I  did  not  bring  any  charges 
against  him  because  I  had  no  testimony  against  him,  except  that  I 
would  go  and  count  the  stuff  and  see  that  it  was  there  and  after- 
wards not  be  there.  For  that  reason  I  had  him  relieved. 
>  Q.  You  heard  nothing  against  his  truthfulness  and  honesty? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  against  his  truthfulness. 

Q.  What  reputation  did  he  bear  generally  ?-^A.  Well,  he  is  a  man 
that  talks  a  great  deal,  easily  excited. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  truthfulness. — A.  I  do  not  know,  I  never  heard 
anyone  say  anything  against  his  truthfulness  or  honesty — only  what 
i  say  myself — -I  had  the  man  relieved  for  that  reason. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  Fort  Brown  did  you  hear  of  any  rifles  being 
surplus  in  any  of  the  companies  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  report  or  rimior  or  anything  of  that  nature? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  ammunition  being  sold  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Corporal  Ryan — Recalled. 

Q.  Corporal,  you  understand  you  are  still  under  oath? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  Private  Jebb  to  see  Mr.  Fred  Starck,  of 
Brownsville,  in  reference  to  buying  some  ammunition  from  the 
company  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  authorize  him  to  see  any  person. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  see  Mr.  Starck? — ^A.  Did  not  ask  him  to 
see  anybody,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this  ammunition  sold  to  Mr.  Fields? — A.  I  am  not 
positive  about  the  date,  sir.  I  do  not  have  any  recollection  as  to  the 
exact  date. 

Q.  About  when? — ^A.  It  was  somewhere  during  the  spring  of  1906, 
as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  company  went  to  target  practice  at 
Point  Isabell? — A.  I  don't  just  remember,-sir.  There  were  so  many 
things  happening  then,  I  don't  know  whether  it  occurred  then  or  not. 

Q.  You  testified  that  you  saw  a  rifle  in  Captain  Kilbum's  quarters. 
Was  that  a  Krag  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  see  it  there,  before  or  after  you  packed  Uie 
Krag  rifles  to  be  turned  in  ? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  aeea  it 
there  before  and  after,  both,  sir.  I  am  not  positive,  but  it  seems  to 
me  like — no,  I  guess  it  was  after  that.  We  nad  not  sent  the  Krags 
away,  but  it  was  after  we  had  turned  them  in  to  the  storeroom — 
they  were  not  packed  until  the  month  of  June,  when  the  company  was 
away.  That  was  part  of  the  reason  I  was  left  back  and  did  not  go 
to  Point  Isabell — U)  pack  these  rifles. 

Q.  Did  you  pack  this  rifle  with  the  Captain's  property  for  shipment 
up  here  ? — ^A.  If  I  did,  I  don't  remember  it.  The  Captain  had  a  good 
many  old  rifles,  sir,  and  I  couldn't  say  exactly  wheuier  the  rifle  was 
among  these  or  not;  I  don't  reipember  seeing  it. 

Captain  Ely.  The  Krag  rifle  is  very  different  from  the  old  Mausers 
you  state  Captain  Kilbum  had  in  nis  quarters — very  different  in 
appearance,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  appearance. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  Krag  rifle  packed  among  the  effects  of 
Captain  Kilbum,  you  probably  would  remember  it,  would  you 
not  J — A.  I  think  I  would,  sir. 

Corporal  Ryan.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  make  a  verbal  statement 
in  regard  to  the  transaction  with  Mr.  Starck. 

Colonel  French.  Any  statement  you  make  will  be  taken  down  and 
considered  as  part  of  your  testimony;  remember  you  are  still  under 
oath. 

Corporal  Ryan.  Sergeant  Cheeseman  told  me  one  day  that  he  had 
some  surplus  ammunition  for  sale ;  that  he  wanted  to  sell  it  to  get  some 
more  money  to  buy  vegetables  for  the  company,  and  things  like  that, 
and  asked  if  I  knew  anybodv  in  town  that  wanted  to  buy  any.  I  told 
him  I  did  not,  and  he  said, "Don't  you  know  some  of  those  rangers  or 
river  guards  that  might  buy  some  of  if  I  said,  "  I  can't  say  myself, 
there  is  only  a  few  of  these  men  I  know,  but,"  I  says, "  probably  some 
of  the  older  men  would  likely  know  some  man  who  would  like  to  buy 
some  of  this  ammunition,"  and  he  says,  "  Who  would  be  a  good  man 
to  put  next  to  this,"  and  I  says,  "  Jebb  is  a  man  that  is  teaming  for 
the  Government  and  is  probably  acquainted  with  everybody  in  the 
city,  in  and  out  of  the  city,"  and  I  says,  "  He  would  be  a  good  man," 
an^  just  as  I  stepped  out  on  the  back  porch  I  met  Jebb  and  I  told 
him  what  Sergeant  Cheeseman  had  told  me  in  reference  to  this 
ammunition,  and  told  him  if  he  seen  anyone  that  wanted  to  buy  any 
ammunition  to  send  him  to  sergeant,  and  Jebb  says,  "  All  right,  I 
will;  I  think  I  know  a  party  who  wiU  take  two  or  three  hundred 
rounds  of  it,"  and  I  says,  "  Well,  if  you  see  him  ask  him  about  it  and 
tell  him  to  see  the  sergeant."  The  sergeant  did  not  authorize  me  to 
make  any  statement  to  Private  Jebb,  he  just  asked  me  if  I  knew  who 
would  be  a  good  man  to  sell  the  ammunition,  I  did  not  tell  him  to 
see  any  particular  person,  in  fact,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Starck. 

Captain  Ely.  You  say  Sergeant  Cheeseman  asked  you  who  would 
be  a  good  man  to  put  next  to  this? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  mean  that  he  wanted  to  keep  this  thing  secret,  this 
proposed  selling  of  ammunition  ? — ^A.  I  don  t  know  whether  that  was 
his  mtention  or  not ;  I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time.  The  reason  he 
asked,  tiie  way  I  interpreted  his  meaning,  was  that  he  wanted  me  to 
give  him  the  name  of  some  man  that  was  well  acquainted  with  those 
river  guards,  rangers,  etc. 

Private  Jbbb — ^Recalled. 

Questioned  by  Captain  Ely. 

Q.  This^ammunition  ^at  you  gave  to  the  rangers — this  ammuni- 
tion was  given  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  on  this  trip,  or  for 
what  purpose? — A.  Well,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or  shooting 
birds  or  anything.' 

Q.  It  was  not  expected  that  you  would  account  for  it  again? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  French.  Did  you  help  Corporal  Ryan,  or  Artificer  Ryan, 
pack  the  Krag  rifles  that  were  turned  in  by  the  company  at  Fort 
Brown,  around  about  May  or  June,  1906? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  certain  part 
of  them.  As  I  said,  I  was  detailed  on  this  special  duty  for  shipping 
stuff  to  Point  Isabell,  and  during  the  rest  or  the  day  had  nothing  to 
do  except  to  take  care  of  one  horse,  and  I  helped  Artificer,  now  Cor- 

Eoral  Ryan  to  oil  a  lot  of  these  Krag- Jorgensen  guns  and  to  pack  one 
ox — I  think  I  helped  him  pack  one  Dox— I  think  there  were  20  put  in 
that  box. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  were  in  the  storeroom  then,  see  any  guns  that 
were  not  oiled  or  not  to  be  shipped  away? — A.  Well,  there  were  a 
number  of  guns  that  were  never  oiled,  and  I  heard  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  say — I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  morning  we 
Sacked  the  guns  or  the  morning  before — but  I  heard  him  tell  Artificer 
:yan  that  he  wanted  those  guns  that  had  been  picked  out  set  aside. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  guns  were  there  that  he  picked  out? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  not  say,  only  just  what  Artificer  Ryan  says.  He 
says,  "  I  am  going  to  pick  out  the  best  of  them,"  and  I  says,  "  Here  is 
a  good  gun,  mine,  I  says,"  take  that,"  and  it  was  set  on  one  side  of  the 
storeroom  with  others — four  or  five — there  might  have  been  five. 

Q.  Your  gun  was  one  of  those  that  was  set  off  to  one  side,  was  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  if  it  was  not  changed.  It  was  set  to  one  side 
when  Ipicked  it  out. 

Q.  Was 'it  oiled  and  prepared  for  shipment? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  it  was;  I  don't  believe  it  was  oiled. 

Q.  Who  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  that  gave  Artificer  Ryan 
orders  to  set  these  guns  aside  ? — ^A.  Sergeant  Cheeseman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of  these  rifles  that  wei*e  selected 
and  set  to  one  side? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  report  or  any  statement — any  rumor — 
as  to  what  became  of  them  ? — ^A.  Only  what  I  read — ^what  he  gave  in 
his  testimony. 

Q.  What  who  gave? — ^A.  Artificer  Ryan- 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  statement  in  the  company? — ^A.  No;  only 
a  rumor. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  rumor  ? — ^A.  That  so  and  so  has  taken  this ' 
gun ;  but  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  name. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Sergeant  Short  had  taken  his  gun  away — 
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had  bought  his  gun  and  taken  it  awayf — A.  Just  a  rumor,  sir;  I 
can  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  heard  that  rumor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  heard  just  a  rumor  that  Sergeant  Short  bought  his  gun  and  took 
it  awaj,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  took  it  away  or  not;  I  never 
saw  him. 

Captain  Elt.  You  say  that  the  quartermaster-sergeant  had  au- 
thority to  sell  this  ammunition.  Do  you  mean  that  the  company  com- 
mander had  authorized  this  ? 

A.  No,  sir:  I  don't  kaow  whether  the  company  commander  author- 
ized him  to  do  it  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  in  speaking  about  selling  ammunition  to  Mr.  Starck,  you 
stated  to  Mr.  Starck  that  you  "  would  see  the  parties  about  it."  Did 
you  purposely  avoid  giving  the  names  of  the  parties  who  was  to  sell 
the  ammimition  to  ifi.  Starck — you  did  not  want  him  to  know  who 
it  was  who  was  authorized  to  sell  the  ammunition? — ^A.  I  told  Mr. 
Starck  who  wanted  to  sell  it — ^that  is,  the  quartermaster  or  artificer. 

Q.  You  mean  the  quartermaster-sergeant  or  artificer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sergeant  Wesnxs,  being  sworn  and  questioned  by  Lieut.  Col.  F.  H. 
French,  Twelfth  Infantry,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  rank,  company,  and  remment? — ^A.  Frank 
WesnaPj  sergeant,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Company  K? — ^A.  Two  years  the 
2d  day  of  March. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  company  in  the  Philippines? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  m  the  Philippines? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  have  you  heard  any  story,  any  rumor,  or  any  report 
that  there  were  surplus  rifles  in  your  company  at  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fort  Ringgold  or  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  hear  anything  of  the  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  men  speaking  about  it  in  the  barracks? — 
A.  Recently;  ever  since  I  read  that  report  of  Corporal  Ryan;  that 
was  the  first  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  ever  say  the  rumor  was  correct? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  heard  anybody  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  any  ammunition  being  sold 
down  there  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Know  nothing  at  all  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

H.  M.  FiBUM. 

I  have  been  sick  all  the  time,  but  that  day  I  crawled  out  into  the 
warehouse,  and  the  clerk  told  me  that  there  were  some  cartridges  fiM" 
sale;  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  officer  or  enlisted, man  who  had 
them  for  sale  that  they  were  cartridges  belonging  to  guns  that  had 
been  turned  in,  and  they  had  a  right  to  sell  them.  And  I  made  t^e 
remark  to  him  that  I  thought  it  was  a  thing  they  would  never  sell 
without  authority.  Another  time  I  bought  a  gun  and  1,000  car- 
tridges from  a  driver  named  Voshelle,  or  Yohelle,  a  discharged  sol- 
dier, a  teamster.  The  gun  was  not  an  army  gun,  but  a  pump  gun. 
The  cartridges  were  the  same  that  the  other  soldier  brought  here. 
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The  man  owed  me  a  bill,  and  he  turned  in  the  gun  and  cartridges, 
and  I  paid  him  the  balance.  The  man  told  me  that  Lieutenant 
Leckie,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  had  given  him  the  gun  and 
cartridges.  I  spoke  to  Lieutenant  Lieckie  aSont  it,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  a  right  to  the  gun,  that  it  was  his — ^Lieutenant  LecHe's — ^gun, 
and  he  gave  it  to  him — the  driver.  These  purchases  were  made  about 
a  year  ago,  just  before  the  Twenty-sixth  went  away;  about  a  month 
before,  xhere  is  not  much  sale  for  these  cartridges,  but  the  gun  has 
been  sold. 

CONKAD  L.   ClOBTTA. 

The  man  came  here  himself — it's  a  soldier — and  he  a^ed  me  if  he 
could  sell  some  shells,  and  I  told  him  I  would  see  Mr.  Fields.  And 
Mr.  Fields  told  me  to  ask  him  if  he  had  authority  to  sell  the  shells; 
that  he  could  buy  them,  as  he  wanted  to  resell  them,  without  going 
into  any  trouble.  I  don't  know  the  man's  name,  but  he  was  a  cor- 
poral or  sergeant:  I  am  not  sure.  He  said  that  the  cartridges  were 
some  surplus  of  the  company  and  that  they  had  orders  to  s^  them. 
He  didn't  say  anything  about  whether  they  were  for  the  company 
mess  or  not.  We  paid  him  $10  for  the  thousand  rounds.  I  have  the 
thousand  shells  here  now,  but  the  rounds  that  went  with  the  gun 
has  been  partly  sold.  We  bought  part  of  a  box  with  a  gim — ^that  is, 
we  did  not  buy  it;  we  were  forced  to  take  it  to  get  a  biS  paid.  We 
bought  the  gim  from  Voshelle — William  Voshelfe,  I  think.  He  was 
a  teamster.  He  had  been  a  soldier.  He  said  that  Lieutenant  Leckie 
had  made  a  present  to  him  of  the  gun  and  shells — ^that  is,  I  am.  not 
sure  of  the  shells,  but  he  made  some  reference  to  the  gun — ^and  that 
he  was  to  leave,  and  he  owed  us  a  bUl  and  wanted  to  give  the  gun 
and  shells  in  payment.  The  man  who  sold  us  the  thousand  shells 
said  they  had  a  surplus;  that  they  were  about  to  leave  and  did  not 
care  to  take  them  away. 

Second  Lieut.  Habrt  6.  Leckhb. 
Questioned  by  Colonel  Fbench: 

Q.  Tou  understand  you  are  stiU  under  oath? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Voshelle? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  teamster  for  a  while 
and  corral  boss  under  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  his  selling  a  gun  and  some  ammuni- 
tion to  Mr.  Fiwds  there  ? — A.  I  gave  Voshelle  a  box  magazine  Win- 
chester rifle  that  shot  30/40  anununition,  which  carried  the  same  as 
Government  rifles — that  is,  the  old  model. 

Q.  That  is  the  Krag? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  And  when  I  was  down  at 
Brown  I  saw  the  gun  and  he  told  me  Voshelle  had  sold  it  to  him. 

Q.  Who  told  you,  Mr.  Field? — A.  Mr.  Field;  yes.* sir. 

Q.  Did  they  show  you  the  ammunition  that  he  sold  them? — ^A.  No, 
sir.  I  saw  the  gun  setting  upon  a  shelf  and  I  recogniised  the  gun 
and  asked  where  he  got  it  and  he  told  me  that  Voshelle  had  given  it 
to  him  for  a  debt  he  owed  him  before  he  left. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you,  if  anything,  about  the  ammunition 
he  sold  them  ? — ^A.  He  said  nothing  at  all  about  any  ammunition,  the 
question  never  came  up  at  alL 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  Government  ammunition  in  the  store  when  you 
were  there  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  showed  me  a  box  about  half  full  of  Krag  ammunition  that 
they  said  had  been  bought  with  tibis  gun  from  Yoshelle,  that  he  stated 
he  wanted  to  dispose  of  it  down  there;  that  he  was  going  away  and 
did  not  want  to  take  it  away  with  him.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this? — ^A.  The  ammunition  I  gave  him,  sir,  was  soft  point,  same  as 
is  used  for  game  purposes — some  of  it  was  soft  point  and  some  of  it 
was  short  range,  shot  only  10  ^ains.  I  had  used  the  gun  at  the 
target  range,  shooting  the  steel  jacket,  and  it  is  possible  the  ammu- 
nition I  gave  him  had  a  few  rounds  of  Government  ammunition.  I 
could  not  say  there  was  and  could  not  say  there  was  not.  I  put  it  all 
in  a  pile  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  In  what  shape  was  this  ammunition?  I  mean' was  it  in  the 
boxes,  the  original  boxes,  or  was  it  loose  ? — A.  Some  of  it  was  loose,  I 
think.    All  of  it  was  put  in  a  thousand-round  box — ^piled  in  there. 

Q.  In  pasteboard  boxes? — ^A.  Some  of  it  was  in  pasteboard  boxes 
like  the  Government  20-round  boxes,  I  know  that 

Q.  This  appeared  to  be  original .  ammunition  in  the  pasteboard 
boxes,  20  to  the  box,  and  packea  in  a  wooden  box  like  the  Government 
uses  in  shipping  ammunition? — A.  I  put  it  in  one  of  those  wooden 
boxes  with  a  tin  lining — the  top  had  been  torn  off  of  it  and  I  screwed 
it  back  together. 

Q.  About  how  many  rounds  did  you  give  him ;  how  many  would 
you  estimate? — A.  I  could  not  say,  Colonel. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  as  many  as  500  rounds  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  it 
might  have  been  as  many  as  800  and  it  might  not  have  iieen  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred.  There  might  have  been  other  rifle  am- 
munition mixed  with  it.  I  had  three  or  four  other  rifles  and  bought 
ammunition  for  them — they  were  Winchesters  and  one  Stevens. 
There  might  have  been  Government  ammunition  in  the  box  as  I  had 
Government  ammunition  at  different  times. 

Q.  Was  there  as  much  as  600  rounds  of  Government  ammunition 
in  the  box,  according  to  your  recollection? — A.  No,  sir;  there  wi« 
not  that  much,  because  I  did  not  have  that  much  to  start  with-  I 
never  had  over  a  box  or  two  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  mean  pasteboard  boxes,  one  or  two  at  a  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  maybe  some  scattered  ammunition.  I  used  a  rifle  for  hunt- 
ing purposes,  but  I  never  used  steel  jackets  in  this  gun  except  to  ex- 
periment witii  .it.  1  have  bought  steel  jacket  ammunition  ftom  the 
Winchester  Arms  Company  at  different  times. 

Q.  Then,  t«  the  best  of  your  recollection,  there  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  box,  if 
there  were  any  ? — A.  Not  over  twenty  or  forty,  if  any. 

Post  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Ebeb  I.  Sharp,  U.  S.  Army. 

I  served  in  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  and  was  made 
battalion  sergeant-major  in  March,  1903.  I  served  with  Company 
K  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  when  I  was  battalion  sergeant-major  and 
later  on  post  quartermaster-sergeant.  When  I  was  first  sergeant  of 
K  Company  I  kept  all  the  records  and  wrote  the  returns,  etc.  The 
quartermaster-sergeant  was  always  in  immediate  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty.   Sergeant  Shrewsbury  was  quartermaster-sergeant  when  I  left 
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the  company.  He  told  me  one  day  shortly  before  he  died  that  he 
was  ahead  some  rifles ;  I  don't  think  he  stated  the  number.  I  want  to 
change  that ;  I  don't  want  to  make  such  a  positive  statement  as  that 
he  was  actually  ahead,  but  from  what  he  did  say  I  inferred  that  he 
was  ahead.  I  asked  him  for  a  certain  rifle  one  day  for  my  own  use, 
and  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  remarked  that  I  might  keep  it,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  It  was  a  gun  that  was  fixed  up  for  orderly 
work  and  I  wanted  it  because  it  was  easier  kept.  Now,  I  kept  that 
gun  in  my  possession  or  with  my  effects — not  always  directly  with 
me — until  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January,  1904:.  1  turned  it  in  at 
that  time  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  K  Company,  who,  I  think, 
was  Sergeant  Short,  or  it  might  have  been  Sergeant  Cheeseman. 
The  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  company  knew  that  I  had  this 
rifle,  because  I  was  asked  about  it  once  Or  twice.  That  is  the  extent 
of  my  knowledge  or  understanding  of  any  surplus  rifles  in  that  com- 
pany. I  can  not  think  who  was  quartermaster-sergeant  at  that  time, 
at  tne  time  I  turned  it  in,  but  I  know  that  Sergeant  Blind — Arthur 
Blind — was  first  sergeant  I  don't  think  I  can  remember  of  any 
remarks  of  that  nature — referring  to  surplus  guns  in  K  Company — 
except  what  Sergeant  Shrewsbury  said.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
heard  anything  of  that  kind  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers 
after  the  Brownsville  affair.  I  nave  spoken  with  several  parties- 
discussed  the  proposition  of  what  was  going  on  down  there,  and  I 
have  expressed  it  as  my  belief  that  there  were  surplus  guns  in  K 
Company.  That  belief  was  established  on  what  Sergeant  Shrews- 
bury told  me.  There  were  no  guns  lost  in  my  company  by  the 
wrecking  of  a  boat  over  in  the  Pmlippines.  We  did  lose  some  guns 
under  another  circumstance.  That  was  in  October,  1901.  My  com- 
pany was  ordered  from  southern  Luzon  to  the  island  of  Samar,  and 
all  surplus  accouterments  and  ordnance  was  packed  and  stored,  I 
think,  by  the  quartermaster  in  Nueva  Caceres,  We  had  no  occa- 
sion to  have  these  with  us  again  until  after  July  1,  1902,  and  then 
we  were  stationed  at  Baler,  province  of  Principe.  Our  stuff  that 
was  stored  in  Nueva  Caceres  was  then  shipped  by  boat  to  us  at 
Baler.  And  in  checking  up  the  property  there  was  one  chest  or 
one  box  containing  six  rifles,  more  or  less — I  don't  know  just  what 
the  number  was-:-was  found  to  be  short,  found  missing.  That  was 
covered  bv  a  survey  report,  probably  about  September,  1902.  Capt. 
D.  W.  Kilbum,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  was  responsible  for  the  prop- 
erty. I  think  that  was  all  the  rifles  we  ever  lost  while  we  were  in 
the  Division  of  the  Philippines  while  I  was  with  the  company.  I 
think  Corporal  Ryan  in  his  testimony  was  referring  to  the  rifle  which 
I  turned  in,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  turned  it  in  before  he  joined 
the  company.  I  swear  I  have  not  in  my  possession  a  Government 
rifle  -which  was  formerly  on  the  accountability  of  K  Company,  but 
which  is  now  surplus.  I  have  not  had  any  since  January  1,  1904, 
except  one  issued  to  me  for  target  practice  and  for  the  division  rifle 
competition  of  1904,  which  I  think  came  from  K  Company,  as  I 
was  attached  to  that  company  for  target  practice.  I  turned  that  in 
to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  company  when  I  got  back  from 
the  competition.  I  don't  recollect  just  who  it  was,  but  it  must  have 
been  Sergeant  Short.  I  don't  know  where  Sergeant  Short  is  now; 
I  don't  know  whether  he  is  yet  in  the  service  or  not.    I  don't  know 
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an3rthing  about  Sergeant  Cheeseman,  except  that  I  understood  that 
he  was  discharged  by  purchase,  I  believe.  I  don't  know  where  he 
could  be  addre^ed.  Sergeant  Snyder's  post-office  address  is  Rural 
Route  No.  1,  Winlock,  Clark  C!ounty,  Wash. 

This  rifle  I  got  from  Sergeant  Shrewsbury  was  not  marked  in  any 
way,  except  that  the  stock  had  been  shellacked.  I  never  heard,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  any  remarks  or  rumors  or  talk  in  the  com- 
pany about  any  surplus  rifles  except  what  Sergeant  Shrewsbury  told 
me.  I  used  to  get  ammunition  from  that  company  to  practice  with, 
and  I  think  I  used  more  than  my  allowance  that  year.  I  did  not  hear 
at  Brownsville  or  any  other  place  anything  about  the  sale  of  surplus 
anmiunition.  The  last  I  heard  of  Sergeant  Blind  was,  indirectly, 
that  he  was  in  the  street  car  service  at  San  Antonio.  He  relieved 
me  as  first  sergeant  of  that  company,  K  Company.  I  want  to  change 
my  testimony  about  this.  Blind  relieved  me  as  first  sergeant,  but 
he  was  discharged  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  and  Rose  was  made  first  sergeant,  and  he  was  the  first  ser- 
geant when  I  turned  in  the  rifle.  He  is  now  in  the  street  car  service 
at  San  Antonio,  while  the  last  I  heard  of  Blind  he  was  running  a 
saloon  in  Matamoros,  Mexico.  I  never  heard  of  any  surplus  nfle 
being  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Kilbum,  but  I  know  he  kept  a 
rifle  at  his  quarters  all  during  the  target  season.  I  know  nothing 
of  any  surplus  rifle  being  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Schmidt.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  company,  and  I  think  he  was  accountable 
and  responsible  for  the  ordnance  in  December,  1903,  and  January, 
1904,  about  the  time  when  I  turned  in  the  rifle.  I  never  heard  any 
talk  that  he  had  a  surplus  rifle  in  his  possession,  a  rifle  that  was 
not  on  the  papers.  I  was  post  quartermaster-sergeant  at  Fort  Brown 
when  Ryan,  of  K  Company,  was  on  extra  duty  as  laborer  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  He  was  relieved  because  it  was  believed 
he  was  carrying  public  property  into  town  and  selling  it.  Lieuten- 
ant Leckie  preferred  information  against  him  before  the  United 
States  commissioner,  Creager,  but  the  evidence  was  not  enough  to 
bring  him  to  trial.  His  reputation  alWays  was  that  he  was  big- 
mouthed — that  is,  he  was  always  talking  and  making  a  big  stoty  out 
of  a  small  article. 

Capt  Charges  F.  Bates,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Several  weeks  ago,  it  might  possibly  be  two  months,  I  was  in  the 
quartermaster  storehouse  and  there  was  an  exchange  of  a  sentence 
or  two  between  Sergeant  Sharp  and  myself  in  regard  to  the  Browns- 
ville matter.  The  gist  of  it  was  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  some  modem  high-power  guns  in  me  possession 
of  people  oi  Brownsville  at  the  time  oi  the  Brown vsille  affray.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  Sergeant  Sharp  stated  that  he  knew  that 
eight  Government  rifles  had  been  disposed  of  in  that  vicinity.  I  don't 
desire  to  say  from  my  recollection  that  the  sergeant  meant  that  he 
could  prove  that  or  that  he  himself  personally  saw  the  rifles  dis- 
posed of,  but  I  gathered  a  distinct  impression  that  he  had  heard 
about  it  in  some  way.  I  didn't  take  particular  notice  of  it  at  the  time, 
because  I  thought  it  might  be  a  mere  hearsay  report  I  understood 
from  this  conversation  mat  these  eight  rifles  were  surplus  rifles  be- 
longing to  some  one  of  the  companies  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
but  not  actually  carried  on  their  returns.    The  sergeant  did  not  say 
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anything  about  the  manner  in  which  these  rifles  had  been  made  sur- 
plus.   He  did  not  tell  me  what  company  they  came  from. 

Post  Q.  M.  Eber  L  Shabp — Recalled. 

I  am  sure  I  did  not  state  definitely  8  rifles,  I  may  have  said 
7  or  8.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  there  were  sur- 
plus rifles  in  K  Company.  Of  course,  this  impression  was  merely 
a  satisfaction  of  my  own,  it  was  not  substantiated  by  anything. 
A  man  went  from  here  to  San  Antonio  in  charge  of  prisoners  or 
recruits  or  somebody,  about  the  time  Major  Penroses  trial  was 
going  on,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  talk  to  that  effect;  that  is, 
there  were  surplus  rifles  and  they  had  been  disposed  of.  And  I 
mistrusted  at  the  time  he  was  teUing  of  it  that  there  was  surplus 
rifles  in  K  Company,  because  I  was  satisfied  that  they  had  surplus 
rifles.    I  have  always  had  the  satisfaction  in  my  own  mind  that  a 

Eart  or  all  of  those  rifles  that  were  lost  at  Nueva  Caceres  might 
ave  been  subsequently  found  after  the  company  went  back  to  Nueva 
Caceres,  and  if  they  were,  it  would  leave  nrom  6  to  8  surplus  rifles 
to  be  taken  up  as  found.  Whether  they  did  that  or  not  I  don't 
know.  When  the  exchange  of  the  new  rifles  for  the  old  ones  took 
place  in  1906,  the  old  rifles,  if  they  had  been  found  and  taken  up, 
would  have  been  turned  in ;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  remain- 
ing with  the  company  and  wouldn't  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
equipment  any  more,  and  therefore  would  be  available  for  other 
disposition.  Now,  that's  the  way  that  I  arrived  at  my  belief  that 
there  were  surplus  rifles  in  the  company.  And  they  might  easily  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  citizens.  I  was  satisfied  also 
that  there  were  surplus  rifles  in  K  Company  because  Sergeant 
Shrewsbury  told  me  so,  or  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was. 
I  don't  think  I  had  any  other  reason  for  thinking  there  were  sur- 
plus rifles  in  K  Company,  unless  it  was  this  talk  about  the  Browns- 
ville affair  that  confirmed  my  belief.  Brownsville  was  the  first  sta- 
tion that  K  Company  occupied  after  returning  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  was  there  until  the  old  rifle  was  displaced  by  the  new 
one.  And  there  was  no  demand  or  call  for  rifles  before  they  got 
there.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  concluded  they  had  been 
sold  there.  The  people  living  in  and  around  Brownsville  have  a 
good  many  rifles^  high-power  nfles,  such  as  Winchesters,  and  so  forth, 
in  their  possession,  showing  that  they  use  them  or  have  occasion 
to  use  them.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  Government  rifle  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  person  outside  the  post  at  Brownsville.  I  couldn't  de- 
scribe any  specific  place  or  party,  but  soldiers  quite  often  went 
himting  with  civilians  and  furnished  them  rifles,  at  least  I  have 
known  it  to  be  so.  I  can  state  one  instance,  but  I  can  not  tell  the  time. 
There  was  a  colored  man  residing  just  outside  the  post  His  name 
was  Mack  Hamilton,  or  he  was  called  Mack  Hamilton.  I  saw  him 
going  down  the  road  behind  the  barracks  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
and  although  I  could  not  swear  it  was  a  Government  weapon,  I 
believed  it  to  be  so.  I  didn't  think  at  that  time  that  there  was  any 
cause  for  suspicion  that  he  had  no  right  to  have  it,  because  he  worked 
in  the  post  for  Captain  Baldwin.  He  was  outside  the  post  and  he 
was  gomg  towards  his  house.  He  lived  outside  the  post.  I  did 
not  hear  anything  while  I  was  there  that  led  me  to  form  a  conclu- 
sion that  rifles  were  being  sold  in  town. 
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Capt  Charles  F.  Bates — Recalled. 

Now  that  the  sergeant  (Sergeant  Sharp)  has  spoken  of  K  Com- 
pany, I  think  I  recollect  tnat  ne  mentioned  it  at  the  time  he  spoke 
of  the  rifles.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  sergeant  did  mention 
8  rifles;  he  might  possible  have  said  at  least  8  rifles,  but  I  am  sure 
he  used  the  number  8. 

First  Lieut.  Allen  Parker,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Please  state  your  name,  rank,  and  residence. — ^A.  Allen  Parker; 
first  lieutenant,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry ;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  during  1906? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  company  were  you  there  ? — A  Company  K,  Twenty- 
sixtii  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  you  have  command  of  the  company  at  any  time? — A  I 
did. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time,  approximately? — A  I  arrived 
at  Fort  Brown  September  10,  1904,  and  joined  my  company.  The 
company  was  then  commanded  by  Capt  D.  W.  Kilbum,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry.  Captain  Kilbum  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
December  5,  1904,  and  returned  to  duty  on  or  about  May  6,  1905. 
During  the  latter  part  of  May,  1906,  Captain  Kilbum  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  head(^uarters  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  made  regimental  quartermaster.  During 
his  absence  I  \fas  in  command  of  the  company.  On  May  30,  1906. 
Second  Lieutenant  Dunford,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  on  duty  with 
the  company,  left  Fort  Brown  with  the  company  and  marclied  to 
Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  to  the  target  range,  about  22  miles  below  Fort 
Brown.  June  1 1  went  to  Point  Isabel  by  rail  and  assumed  command 
of  the  company.  I  retained  command  of  the  company  until  about 
the  1st  of  September,  1906. 

Q.  During  the  time  last  year  you  were  in  conunand  of  the  com- 
pany were  you  accountable  for  the  company  property? — ^A  I  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inventory  of  the  company  property? — ^A  I 
did  not,  except  the  quartermaster  property. 

Q.  In  whose  name  was  the  property  accountability? — A  The 
quartermaster.  Fort  Brown,  was  accountable  for  the  quartermaster 
property  and  Capt.  D.  W.  Kilbum,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  ac- 
countable for  the  ordnance  property. 

'  Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  any  report  or  rumor  or  talk  of  any 
kind  that  there  were  surplus  rifles  in  K  Company,  or  any  other  com- 
pany ?  By  surplus  I  mean  rifles  that  were  not  down  on  the  ordnance 
property  returns. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  that  there  were  at  least  six  surplus  rifles 
in  K  Company  and  that  the  numbers  on  these  rifles  were  marked 
out.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  rifles  or  about  their  being 
altered  in  any  way  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  such  an  affair? — ^A  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  know  nothing,  then,  by  hearsay  or  by  rumor,  that  there 
were  surplus  rifles  in  any  of  the  companies  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Not 
while  I  was  on  duty  with  the  regiment.    All  rumor  to  that  effect  is 
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what  I  have  read  in  the  daily  papers  since  I  left  the  regiment,  in 
September,  1906,  or  is  based  on  clippings  from  the  daily  papers. 

Q.  It  was  testified  that  while  the  company  was  at  Point  Isabell,  on 
the  target  range,  you  sent  a  written  order  to  Corporal  Means  to  turn 
over  200  rounds  of  ammunition  to  Mr.  Creager,  the  United  States 
commissioner  at  Brownsville.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to 
this? — ^A.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Mr.  Creager  has  a  cottage  at  the 
Point  and  was  down  there  at  the  time  with  his  family.  He  would 
go  back  to  his  business  in  Brownsville  when  necessary,  returning, 
when  through,  to  his  family  at  the  Point.  Mr.  Creager  possessed  a 
hidi-power  rifle — I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  a  Winchester,  .30 
calib^.  I  saw  the  rifle  and  passed  some  comment  on  it.  Mr. 
Creager  informed  me  that  he  had  no  ammunition.  I  told  Mr. 
Creager  that  I  would  give  Corporal  Means,  who  was  then  in  charge 
of  quarters  at  Fort  Brown,  a  note  for  Corporal  Means  to  turn  over  to 
him,  Mr.  Creager,  200  roimds  of  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition  and 
he  could  bring  it  down  with  him  the  next  time  he  came.  The 
ammunition  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Creager  and  he  brought  it  to 
Point  Isabell,  where  later  Mr.  Creager,  Mr.  Brul6,  Corporal  Wesner, 
Lieutenant  Dimford,  possibly  one  or  two  other  men  in  the  company — 
I  am  not  sure  at  this  time — and  myself  fired  this  ammunition  from 
Mr.  Creager's  rifle  at  <^e  target  range.  Mr.  Kennedy  also  fired  the 
rifle. 

Q.  Was  this  surplus  ammimition? — ^A.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say, 
sir:  as  I  had  not  taken  an  inventory  of  the  ordnance  property. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  surplus  ammunition  in  the 
company? — A.  The  year  before  the  battalion  conducted  its  target 
practice  at  Fort  Ringgold.  There  was,  I  think,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  practice  some  surplus  ammunition;  yet  I  can  not  state  ]ust 
positively;  but  I  state  this  because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we 
fired  more  than  our  authorized  allowance  while  at  that  range.  Just 
how  the  ammimition  stood  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  since  then  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  or  by 
hearsay,  report,  or  in  any  other  manner,  concerning  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus ammunition  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I  know  nowing  myself,  and 
only  what  I  read  in  the  papers  concerning  it. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  give  orders  to  or  authorize  the  company 
quartermaster-sergeant  or  artificer  to  sell  Krag  ammunition  for  tJie 
benefit  of  the  company  fund? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  After  the  Krag  rifles  were  turned  in  was  any  authorization 
given  by  anybody  at  Fort  Brown  for  sale  of  Krag  ammunition  that 
was  on  hand,  the  money  to  be  turned  into  the  company  fund  or 
company  mess  ? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  if  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  If  such  authorization  had  been  given  by  the  post  commander, 
yon  would  probably  have  heard  of  it,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  probably 
would,  as  I  had  command  of  the  company  from  June  1  until  about 
September  1. 

Q.  It  came  out  in  this  investigation  that  the  Krae  ammunition 
was  sold  to  civilians,  the  noncommissioned  officer  making  the  sale 
stating  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  so;  that  this  ammunition  be- 
longed to  rifles  which  had  been  turned  in  and  that  they  did  not  want 
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to  carry  it  away  with  them  from  Fort  Brown.  What  can  yoa  say 
about  this? — A.  That  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard  of  it 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  in  the 
Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  battalion  were  you  then? — ^A.  I  was  with  the  Third 
Battalion. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  with  the  Third  Battalion  at  the  time  it  was 
ordered  to  the  island  of  Samar? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  wrecking  of  a  boat  containing  property  be- 
longing to  that  battalion  about  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rifles  lost  by  this  wreck  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  I  can  not  state  positively  that  there  were ;  I  have  heard  that  there 
were  rifles  lost. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  these  rifles,  or  any  of  them,  were  sub- 
sequently recovered? — ^A.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  at  different 
times,  more  in  a  joking  way  than  otherwise. 

Q.  State  some  of  the  things  that  you  heard  in  this  connection. — 
A.  I  have  heard  that  several  rifles  belonging  to  M  Company,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  were  lost  in  the  Bicol  River  at  Nueva  Caceres,  P.  L, 
when  a  catamaran  containing  a  number  of  men  of  that  company 
struck  a  sunken  pier  and  was  capsized.  I  have  heard  that  the  com- 
pany losing  them  did  not  make  much  of  an  effort  to  recover  them,  as 
they  thought  they  would  get  new  ones  to  replace  them.  I  have  heard 
that  quartermaster-sergeants  of  other  companies  did  recover  some  of 
them,  but  I  can't  say  positively  that  this  is  so;  I  do  not  know  it  to 
be  so. 

Q.  Then,  these  guns  recovered  by  quartermaster-sergeants  would 
probably  be  surplus  in  other  companies  ? — ^A-  If  they  recovered  them 
they  would  apparently  be  surplus,  if  they  had  all  the  guns  they 
were  accountable  for  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  around  your  comj)anyany  guns  that  were 
surplus? — A.  I  do  not  remembor  of  having  ever  seen  any  surplus 
guns  around  my  company. 

Q.  Or  hear  of  any  that  were  surplus? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  of 
having  heard  of  any  surplus  guns  in  the  company. 

Q.  How  about  any  of  the  other  companies?  Did  you  ever  see  any 
surplus  guns  around  them  or  hear  of  any  surplus  guns  around  them 
other  than  you  have  just  testified  to  about  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
having  surplus  guns?— A.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  ever  heard 
of  any  surplus  guns  around  the  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  where  Sergeant  Cheesman  is  now? — A.  No.  sir; 
he  was  discharged  at  Camp  Mabry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  a  letter  could  be  sent  to  him? — ^A.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Sergeant  Cheesman  told  me  that  his  home  is  in  St 
Charles,  St  Charles  Parish,  La.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  going 
home,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  reenlist  It  may  be  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  there  would  reach  him. 

Q.  What  is  Corporal  Ryan's  reputation  for  trutii  and  honesty? — 
A.  Corporal  Ryan  has  a  reputation  in  the  coinpany  of  being  what 
the  men  would  call  "  windy,"  and  it  was  a  matter  of  comment  that 
he  was  always  talking.  I  can  not  recall  any  instance  of  his  having 
been  found  not  telling  the  truth.  I  remember  hearing  some  talk 
among  the  officers  at  headquarters  that  it  was  suspected  that  he  was 
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dishonest  'while  on  duty  in  either  the  quartermaster  department  or 
commissary  department,  I  can  not  recall  which. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  information  that  you  can  give  that  will 
assist  in  this  investigation,  either  through  rumor,  hearsay,  or  from 
your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  There  is  not.  June  1 1  assumed  command 
of  the  company  at  Point  Isabell,  and  as  Captain  Ealbur^  was  ordered 
to  San  Antonio  at  this  same  time  there  was  no  tim&<<S4"ti^&iisfer  the 
ordnance  property.  The  company  returned  to  Fort  Broyi  June  30, 
and  on  or  about  July  5  the  oattalion  left  for  Fort  iSilm  Houston. 
About  July  15  the  regiment  left  for  Camp  Mabry,  near  Austin,  Tex. 
The  ordnance  not  required  for  use  by  the  company  was  left  stored  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  This  ordnance  was  boxed  at  Fort  Brown  for 
shipment  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  while  I  was  with  the  company  at 
Point  Isabell,  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  had  not  been  unpacked  when  I 
■was  relieved  from  command  of  the  company  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  for  duty.  I  was  relieved  from  command  of 
K  Company,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  by  Lieutenant  Bichardson, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  but  there  was  no  transfer  of  ordnance  prop- 
erty, as  Captain  Kilbum  was  still  accountable  for  the  same. 


Headqtjabtebs  Southwestern  DrvnsiON, 

Inspectoe-General's  Offioe, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  3, 1907. 
The  AnjxJTAirr-GBNEKAii,  Southwestern  Division, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Snt :  In  connection  with  my  report  of  the  21st  ultimo,  covering  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  sale  of  surplus  arms  and  ammunition  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  an  affidavit 
of  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Jerry  S.  Riley,  Company  C,  Twenty-second  Infantry, 
which  corroborates  the  testimony  already  secured  as  to  the  six  sur- 
plus guns. 

I  mive  written  to  the  postmasters  at  two  places  in  Louisiana  for 
information  concerning  Joseph  CheCsman,  formerly  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twenty-sixth  Infantir,  But  both  replied 
that  thev  knew  nothing  of  him.  No  reply  has  been  received  to  my 
letter  of  May  22,  1907,  to  Harry  C.  Snider,  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant of  Company  C,  referred  to  in  inclosed  affidavit. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  H.  French, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Inspector-GeneraL 

[Flrat  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Southwestern  Divtsion, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  4>  J907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  connection  with  the  report  forwarded  on  May 
21, 1907. 

W.   P.    BURNHAM, 

Major,  General  8taf,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 
(In  absence  of  division  command 


(In  absence  of  division  commander.) 

y  Gener 
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Report  of  May  21  left  with  Chief  of  Staff  May  26  by  General 
Ainsworth. 
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Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned,  one  Jerry  S. 
Riley,  quartermaster-sergeant,  Company  C,  Twenty-second  Infantry, 
who,  upon-  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  was  in  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  from  about 
October  16,  1903,  to  November  10,  1905,  when  he  was  discharged. 
That  dates  a«e  from  memory. 

That  he  pr'vii  as  quartermaster-sergeant  from  about  December  16, 
1903,  to  Sel^i^^ber  22,  1904 ;  that  he  never  served  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  any.  time,  and  that  he  joined  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantiy  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  about  October  16,  1903,  relieving  Company  Quar- 
termaster-Sergeant Snider  as  quartermaster-sergeant,  December  I61, 
1903. 

That  he  was  relieved  as  quartermaster-sergeant  about  September 
22, 1904,  by  Company  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Snider. 

That  when  he  took  over  the  property  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  there 
were  on  hand  five  or  possibly  six  Ktag  rifles,  which  he  believes  were 
surplus  and  not  earned  on  regular  returns.  That  all  these  rifles 
were  turned  over  by  Sergeant  Riley  to  Company  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  Snider  when  he  was  relieved  as  quartermaster-sergeant 

That  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  now  the  surplus  nfles  were 
accumulated.  That  he  was  told  by  Company  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Snider  and  also  the  company  artificer,  Onan,  that  they  had  been 
picked  up  over  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  insurrectos,  and  that 
two  of  them  had  been  picked  up  in  a  creek  where  they  had  been  con- 
cealed by  Filipinos.  That  he  has  no  further  information  as  to  how 
they  became  surplus. 

That  about  January  or  February,  1904,  he  heard  that  the  former 
first  sergeant,  whose  name  he  can  not  recall,  and  who  had  been  dis- 
charged about  a  week,  had  a  Krag  rifle  down  in  Brownsville  at  his 
boarding  house,  and  that  he  went  down  and  secured  the  rifle  and 
brought  it  back  to  the  company.  The  discharged  first  sergeant 
claimed  the  rifle  was  his,  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  Company 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  Snider,  but  gave  it  up  without  protest  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

That,  so  far  as  he  knows  and  believes,  there  were  no  other  rifles 
taken  away  from  the  company. 

That  outside  of  above  information  he  has  no  knowledge  of  how  the 
rifles  were  made  surplus,  but  that  some  of  the  following-named  per- 
sons might  give  some  information  in  regard  thereto:  Captain  Kil- 
bum.  Twenty-sixth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Snider,  and  Artificer  Onan,  then  in  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry. 

That  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  knows  nothing  about  the  rifles  except 
as  above,  from  what  he  heard  in  the  company.  That  the  rifles  were 
received  by  him  and  when  he  was  relieved  as  quartermaster-sergeant 
they  were  turned  over  by  him  to  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Snider,  suc- 
ceeding him,  and  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter. 

Furtiier  deponent  saith  not. 

J,  S.  RlLET, 

Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Company  0,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  May,  1907,  at 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal. 

G.  W.  McIat», 
Major,  Twentieth  Infantry,  Summary  Court. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  iuiti|  ^  p'clock  p.  m.) 
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AITEBNOON  SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at 
2  o'clock  p..  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  the  following  telegram  from  one 
of  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  us : 

[Telegram.] 

Bbownstiixb,  Tex.,  June  11,  1907. 
Francis  E.  Wabber,  Chairman, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0.: 
Wife  sick  In  bed.    Impossible  to  leave.    Will  wire  certificate  of  doctor  If  neces- 
sary. 

L.  A.  Jaoou. 

TESTniOVY  07  UAJ.  CTTAKT.ES  W.  FENBOSE,  V.  H.  ABMT— Continaed. 

By  Senator  Hembnwat  : 

Q.  Major,  what  is  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  case  of  dis- 
turbance of  this  kind  in  the  Army? — ^A.  As  thorough  an  investiga- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  make. 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  made  ? — A.  That  is  made  by  the  post  commander. 

Q.  Then  after  his  investigation  is  concluded,  wnat  is  the  next 
step? — ^A.  If,  during  this  investigation,  enough  evidence  is  adduced 
to  reasonably  suppose  that  anybody  may  be  guilty,  it  is  customary  to 
confine  the  accused  person  and  prefer  charges  against  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation? — ^A.  I  could  not 
find  that  my  men  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  trouble  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  What  charges,  if  any,  were  filed  against  any  of  the  men  of 
your  battalion? — ^A.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  am  not  certain,  sir. 
They  were  taken  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  confined  there,  and 
charges,  I  believe,  preferred  against  them,  under  the  sixty-second 
artide  of  war. 

Q.  What  oflScer,  other  than  yourself  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
battalion,  had  authority  to  prefer  charges? — A.  Any  officer  can  pre- 
fer charges,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  charges  preferred  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  charges  were  preferred  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Foraker.  Here  is  a  record  of  the  charges  (handing  volume 
to  Senator  Hemenway). 

By  Senator  Hemenwat: 

Q.  These  charges  were  preferred,  as  this  record  shows,  by  H.  Clay 
M.  Supplee. — A.  Supplee,  yes,  sir.  He  is  battalion  adjutant  of  the 
Twentv-sixth  Infantry,  I  tmnk. 

Q.  After  charges  have  been  preferred,  what  is  the  next  step  ? — ^A. 
They  are  referred  to  the  post  commander  and  the  post  commander 
makes  an  investigation,  and  if  in  his  opinion  the  charges  can  be  sus- 
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tained  he  so  indorses  on  the  back  of  the  charges  and  they  are  for- 
warded to  the  department  commander,  who,  if  he  considers  the 
charges  are  valid,  orders  a  general  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  the 
person  accused. 

Q.  Were  these  charges  referred  to  you  as  post  commander! — ^A- 
Noj  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  they  referred? — A.  They  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  post  commander  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Who  was  post  commander  at  that  time  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — 
A.  I  think  Maj.  C.  J.  T.  Clarke,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  was 
in  command  at  that  time.  The  perman^it  commander  was  Col. 
George  Le  Roy  Brown,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  away. 

Q.  Under  the  rules  governing  the  Army,  was  it  not  the  duty  to 
refer  them  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  me, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  the  post  commander  made  of 
the  charges  when  they  were  referred  to  him? — A.  My  recollection 
is  that  in  conversation  with  Major  Clarke  some  time  afterwards  he 
told  me  that  he  found  that  the  charges  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
so  indorsed  on  the  back  of  them  that  m  his  opinion  the  diarges  could 
not  be  sustained. 

Q.  Then  what  followed? — A.  They  should  have  been  referred  to 
the  department  commander;  and  from  the  post  commander's  indorse- 
ment I  suppose  he  took  no  further  action  in  the  matter.  I  do  not 
know  now,  sir,  whether  they  were  referred  to  a  court  or  not. 

Q.  I  find  here  the  report  of  Clarke,  commander.    It  says: 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  rec- 
oramending  trial  by  court-martial  under  paragraph  062,  Army  SegolatloiiB. 
These  charges  have  been  Investigated  by  the  undersigned  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  is  doubtful  If  the  alle- 
gations as  set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

By  Senator  Hemenwat: 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  ever  a  trial  by 
court-martial  or  not? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  do  not  know,  though, 
positively.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  were  not  brought  to  trial  by  a 
court-martial,  but  I  was  not  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  so  that 
I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  recommendation,  and  in  view  of  your  opinion 
at  the  time,  why  was  there  not  a  court-martial  and  why  were  not 
these  soldiers  tried  in  the  regular  and  ordinary  way? — A.  I  think 
because  they  could  not  get  the  necessary  evidence  to  sustain  the 
allegations. 

Q,  What  is  your  rule  in  conducting  courts-martial!  Are  they 
conducted  along  the  line  of  ordinary  criminal  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Where  the  prosecution  must  make  its  case  ? — A.  Must  make  its 
case;  yes,  sir.  The  prosecution  first  makes  its  case,  and  t^en  it  is 
followed  by  the  defense. 

Q.  What  reason,  if  any,  is  there  why  these  soldiers  should  not  have 
been  tried  in  the  ordinary  and  regular  way? — ^A.  That  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  against  them  to  warrant  their  trial. 
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Q.  Well,  do  I  understand  that  this  action  has  been  taken  without 
any  evidence  being  adduced  that  would  warrant  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  trying  tSese  soldiers? — A.  Will  you  please  repeat  that 
question? 

Q.  I  say,  are  we  to  understand  that  this  action  has  been  taken 
without  any  evidence  being  adduced  that  would  warrant  the  War 
Department  in  trying  these  soldiers  in  the  ordinary  way? — ^A-  Yes, 
sir;  I  think 

Senator  Tauaferro.  You  are  asking  him  to  answer  a  question, 
Senator^that  may  involve  some  criticism  of  the  Department. 

The  WiTKESS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  hght  of  criticising 
the  Department,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  strike  this  out.  The  men 
were  not  tried,  sir. 

By 'Senator  Hemenwat: 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  question  that  you  do  not  want  to 
answer.  You  were  asked  mis  morning  about  your  own  theories.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  have  any  particular  bearing  upon  this  case, 
as  you  are  not  the  trial  court,  but  the  examination  was  pursued  with 
a  great  deal  of  vigor,  as  if  your  opinions  were  material,  and  I  am 
gomg  to  ask  you  a  tew  questions  along  that  line.  The  gentleman 
who  lost  his  hfe — his  name  I  can  not  now  remember. — ^A- Natus. 

Q.  Natus.  He  was  a  saloonkeeper  and  gambler? — ^A.  I  have  so 
tmderstood. 

Q.  In  how  many  different  places  in  Brownsville  did  they  conduct 
gambling  houses  and  saloons?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  rivalry  existing  between  the 
various  keepers  of  saloons  and  gambling  houses  in  that  city  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  rivalry.  Ipresume  there  was  the  usual 
rivalry  that  usually  exists  with  those  people,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  conducted  their  business  of 
gambling  and  selling  liquors  on  Sunday? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  conducted  the  business  of  gambling 
at  nights  in  these  various  places? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Kelly?— A.  Capt.  William  Kelly f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  his  statement,  or  heard  of  his  statement  before  this 
committee,  that  he  would  be  as  quick  to  believe  the  colored  soldiers 
as  he  would  the  Mexican  residents,  barring  a  few  of  the  leading 
families,  did  you,  and  that  he  would  not  care  to  believe  either? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  he  made  such  a  statement. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  your  battalion  had  been  under  fire,  either 
in  battles  or  in  skirmishes? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
answer  that  positively  at  all,  Senator,  but  as  a  rough  estimate  I 
should  think  that  there  probably  were  30  per  cent  of  them,  maybe  40 
per  cent  of  them. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  these  men,  their  bravery  in  battle, 
following  the  flag  of  their  county,  and  their  general  behavior,  would 
you  believe  tliem  on  oath? — A.  I  would,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  their  evidence  should  be  given  the  same  weight  as 
that  of  any  other  American  citizen  ? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  ec[ually  as  good  as  the  testimony  of  the  Mexican 
residents  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Scuiator  Hemenwat.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  further  questions 
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By  Senator  Taliafebro  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Brownsville,  Major? — A.  We  arrived 
on  the  28th  of  July  and  we  left  the  26th  of  August,  I  think  it  was; 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August. 

Q.  About  a  month? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  people  of  Brownsville  pretty  well? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  there  were  very  few  indeed  that  I  had  met ;  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Bendall? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  seen  the 
man,  that  I  know  of,  until  after  the  13th  of  August.  I  think  I  only 
saw  nim  once  then,  when  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  myself  to  send 
a  telegram.     Am  I  right  as  to  Mr.  Bendall  oeing  the  operator? 

Q.  No;  the  operator  was  Sanborn. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  Mr.  Bendall  until  he  testified  before  my  court 

Q.  You  do  not  know  his  reputation  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  know  him  at  aU. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Major,  that  the  people  of  Brownsville 
did  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  I  underst<x>d  you  also  to  say  that  you  knew  of  no  motive? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  right. 

Q.  Aiid  tnat  there  was  no  evidence ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  had  done  it? — ^A.  None  that  I  know  of  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  serious  charge  to  make  against  the  people 
of  a  community  ? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Without  evidence,  without  motive  or  the  appearance  of  motive, 
that  they  had  shot  up  a  town  as  Brownsville  was  shot  up  that 
night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  forced  into  it.  I  did  not  like  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind,  Senator.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  avoided 
it;  but  I  do  not  believe  my  own  men  did  it,  and  as  long  as  I  felt  that 
way  I  did  not  see  who  else  could  have  done  it  except  the  people  of 
Brownsville.    I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  make  such  an  admission. 

Q.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  did  it? — ^A.  None  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  I  say  none  that  you  know  of  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  is  some  evidence  that  your  men  did  it  ? — A.  I  believe  it 
is  so  testified — ^before  my  court  I  know  it  has  been,  before  my  court 
and  here. 

Q.  There  has  been  evidence  given  that  your  men  did  it,  outside  of 
this  evidence  that  your  men  were  recognized?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  finding  of  the  shells  and  other  circumstances  of  that 
kind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Circumstantial  evidence  that  your  men  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  that  evidence  in  existence,  and  no  proof  that  the 
people  of  Brownsville  did  it,  and  no  motive  for  the  people  of 
Brownsville  to  do  it,  as  far  as  you  know,  you  still  adhere  to  the 
statement  that  in  your  judgment  the  people  of  Brownsville  did  that 
shooting? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  come  to,  sir. 

Q.  A^d  you  reach  that  conclusion  only  because  you  can  not  locate 
or  identify  the  parties  that  did  the  shooting?— -A.  That,  and  that  I 
do  not  believe  my  men  did  it  I  have  taken  it  into  consideration. 
I  have  tried  to  tell  the  committee  of  everything  that  has  led  me  to 
this  conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  in  my  answer  to  Senator 
Pettus. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  criticising  you,  Major, 
for  changing  your  views  about  this  case. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  you  did  not  change  yoUr  views 
until  you  became  one  of  the  accused  ? — A.  I  was  never  accused  of  the 
thing,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  court-martialed  ? — A.  I  was  court-martialed,  but 
not  for  the  footing  up  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Were  you  not  court-martialed  for  a  want  of  discipline  which,  if 
it  had  existed,  would  have  prevented  this  shooting  up  of  Browns- 
ville?— ^A-  That  was  the  basis  of  the  charges,  of  which  I  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Q.  That  was  the  basis.  I  say,  then,  that  made  you  practically  one 
of  the  accused.— A.  I  can  not  see  it  in  that  light,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  convicted  of  those  charges,  you  would  have 
been  as  responsible  for  that  shooting,  if  your  men  did  it,  as  the  men 
thiemselves. — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  If  your  want  of  discipline  had  made  it  possible  for  that  to  be 
done,  you  think  vou  would  not  have  been  responsible? — ^A.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  have  been  held  personally  responsible.  If  they  had 
found  that  there  was  lack  of  discipline,  I  would,  of  course,  have  b^n 
punished  for  this  lack  of  discipline;  but  as  far  as  having  any  partic- 
ipation in  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  have  been  held  responsible  personally  for  that. 

Q.  You  understand,  Major,  that  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

.    Q.  That  you  were  out  there  with  a  gun  shooting  up  the  town. — 
A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  testi- 
mony you  did  not  change  your  view  that  your  men  did  this  shoot- 
ing until  you  were  court-martialed,  until  the  beginning  or  during  the 
progress  of,  or  at  the  conclusion  of,  your  court-martial  proceed- 
ings?— A.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  in  all  fairness  whether  or  not  you  were 
influenced  by  that  court-martial  proceeding  to  look  for  some  escape 
for  your  men? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  was,  for  any  escape 
for  my  men.    I  can  not  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  We  will  change  that  word. — ^A.  What  influenced  me  was  the 
testimony  that  I  listened  to  there,  which  was  adduced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion on  my  court-martial. 

Q.  The  testimony? — A.  The  testimony;  yes,  sir;  that  and  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  brought  out  here. 

Q.  Was  there  any  testimony,  any  definite  testimony,  before  the 
court-martial,  ^owmg  that  your  men  did  not  do  this  shooting? — 
A.  NOj  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  definite  testimony  before  this  committee 
showing  that  your  men  did  not  do  this  shooting,  except  the  denial  of 
such  or  your  men  as  have  been  examined  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of,  sir.    Not  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  followed  it  pretty  closely. 

Q.  What  testimony  do  you  refer  to? — A.  I  mean  the  testimony 
given  by  the  people  of  Brownsville  as  to  what  they  could  see  that 
night.  They  have  testified  they  could  see  and  distinguish  negro  sol- 
diers at  certain  distances  that  I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that 
they  could  not  see. 

Q.  Why  did  you  reach  this  conclusion?  The  statemerete  were  all 
before  you  when  you  reached  the  conclusion  that  these  men  did  this 
shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  all  before  me.  It  was  in  a  very 
vague  way  that  I  received  it.    Very  little.  ^  . 
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Q.  Had  you  not  been  told  by  Mayor  Combe  that  your  men  had  been 
seen  on  the  streets  doing  the  shootmg  that  night? — ^A.  That  was  an 
ez  parte  statement.  They  had  not  been  submitted  to  cross-examina- 
tion or  anything  of  the  ^d  at  that  particular  time. 

Q.  I  am  not  dwelling  on  the  accural  or  inaccuracy  of  that  state- 
ment or  testimony.  I  am  dealing  with  the  t«stimony. — ^A.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  do,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  try  to  bring  out,  if  I  can,  whether  or  not  those  facts 
were  before  you  when  you  reported  in  your  judgment  your  men  did 
that  shooting! — ^A.  The  only  facts  before  me  at  me  time  I  made  that 
report  were  irom  the  report  of  Mayor  Combe,  when  he  came  in  to  see 
me  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  at  1  or  half  past  1  in  <he  morn- 
ing, in  the  day,  when  the  citizens  comtmittee  came  in  to  see  me. 
They  then  told  me  that  my  men  had  been  seen  in  ^e  streets  doing  the 
footing.  That  was  the  testimony  I  had  before  me  at  that  time. 
That  was  the  statement,  rather,  that  I  had  before  me  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  concluded  afterwards  that  those  statements  were  inac- 
curate, because  you  recalled  that  that  night  it  was  so  dark  that  you 
could  not  recognize  one  of  your  officers  within  10  feet  of  you? — 
A.  That  was  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  when  Mayor  Combe  made  that  statement  to 
you  that  it  was  as  dark  as  you  afterwards  recalled  it  was  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did;  but  I  did  not  know  under  what  circumstances  these 
people  who  reported  to  Mayor  Combe  had  seen  these  men  at  all.  He 
simply  made  the  blind  statement  in  the  matter  that  five  men  had 
been  seen  in  one  party  and  three  in  another.  He  did  not  tell  me  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  seen  at  all. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  testimony  taken  before  the  citizens'  committee, 
before  the  court-martial? — ^A.  You  refer  to  the  citizens'  committee? 
Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  all  of  that. 

By  Senator  Ovebman  : 

Q.  Before  you  made  your  report  you  had  that? — ^A.  No.  You 
mean  that  first  report  I  made,  of  the  15th  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  had  that — I  did  not  have  all  of 
it  until  about  the  time  of  my  court-martiaL 

By  Senator  Taliafekho  : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  recalled  that  this  was  such  an 
imusually  dark  night? — A.  That  very  night,  sir. 

Q.  Wtat? — A.  There  never  was  any  question  in  my  own  mind 
about  this  being  an  unusually  dark  night.  It  was  apparent  when  I 
first  stepped  out  of  the  house  that  night 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  felt  that  the  statement  that  your 
men  had  been  seen  on  the  streets  doing  this  shooting  was  inaccurate 
because  of  the  darkness  of  the  night? — ^A.  Well,  that  was  during  my 
trial,  in  the  presentation  of  the  prosecution,  when  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  they  saw  these  men  at  various  distances. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  Major,  why  that  did  not  occur  to  you  when  you 
made  your  report? — A.  Simply  because  I  knew  nothing,  as  I  have 
stated  "before,  about  the  conditions  under  which  these  men  were  seen. 
I  did  not  know  but  what  there  were  lights ;  I  did  not  know  but  what 
they  saw  them  in  lights  that  would  m  brilliant  enough  for  them  to 
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easilj  distinguish  them.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about'  it  now?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
finish  your  answer. — A.  Nowing  but  what  I  have  oeen  told,  and 
what  has  been  brought  out  in  testimony,  as  to  where  lights  were  in 
that  part  of  town. 

Q.  It  has  been  brought  out  that  there  were  several  lights  in  the 
Cowen  house,  I  think. — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  light  in  the  Cowen 
house,  and  I  think  that  the  testimony  showed  that  the  first  shot  or 
shots  put  that  light  out. 

Q.  The  first  shots?— A-  I  think  that  was  it 

Senator  Lodoe.  Put  out  one  light. 

By  Senator  Tauaterho  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  first  shots? — ^A.  "Was  there  more  than  one 
light?  I  meant  the  first  shots  into  the  house,  of  course.  I  did  not 
mean  the  first  shots  down  below. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  that? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Of  couwe  I  do  not  mean 
the  first  shots  that  I  heard,  which  I  thought  were  in  rear  of  B  or  C 
Company's  barracks;  but  I  presume  that  they  were  shots  that  oc- 
curred afterwards.  If  they  were  down  by  the  Cowen  house  they  must 
have  been. 

Q.  Approximately,  about  what  was  the  lengdi  of  that  beat  of  that 
sentinel  who  marched  aroimd  the  occupied  Darracksf — ^A.  Well,  I 
should  think  that  must  have  been  300  yards.  Three  hundred  yards, 
I  should  think,  from  the  eastern  end  of  C  Company  barracks  to  tbe 
western  end  of  B  Company  barracks.    That  is  an  estimate  only,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  required  to  keep  moving  on  his  beat  all  the  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  you  think  the  first  firing  was  on  the  garrison  road,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  alley  ? — A.  The  first  shots  that  I  heard  seemed  to 
me  to  be  off  in  the  direction  of  what  is  marked  there  as  the  commis- 
sary-sergeant's quarters.  That  is  a  little  row  of  houses  in  there.  I 
heard  two  distinct  shots,  and  it  struck  me  they  were  in  that  direction. 
Immediately  afterwards  there  were  six  or  eight  shots  fired  very 
rapidly,  and  then  three  distinct  shots  that  seemed  to  be  right  over  by 
B  or  C  Company  barracks.  Then  there  were  a  whole  lot  or  scattering 
shots.  Some  of  them  soimded  like  they  might  have  been  attempts  at 
volleys,  and  scattering  shots  in  between.  1  could  not  pretend  to  say 
how  many. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  were  convinced  that  your  men  did  this 
shooting  first  on  circumstantial  evidence  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  had  the  positive  evidence  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  that  saw  them,  that  cb^nged  your  mind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Now,  Major,  you  say  this  sentinel  was  required  to  keep  up  his 
march  right  around  those  barrack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  sentinel  always. 

Q.  And  the  point  in  the  barracks  opposite  tlie  mouth  of  the  alley 
was  about  midway  of  his  beat?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
center  of  B  barracks  was  about  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  alley. — 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  the  center  of  B  barracks.  You  see,  he  came  around  in 
front  as  well.  '  He  marched  right  around  the  barracks. 

Q.  Yes.  So  that  that  sentinel  could  not  have  been,  at  the  outside, 
over  150  or  176  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  would  be  about  it. 

Q.  And  how  far  were  the  men  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley  from  B 
barracks? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  50  or  60  feet  from  the  wall  to  B 
Company  barracks. 

Q.  I  want  to  submit,  Major,  if  it  is  not  an  ^traordinary  thing  that 
that  firing  could  have  been  done  on  the  garrison  road,  with  your  sen- 
tinel marching  around  those  barracks,  and  with  B  Company  barracks 
fully  occupied^  without  some  of  the  men  being  able  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  who  did  it — ^A.  Well _  • 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  not  really  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance ? — ^A.  If  I  had  thought  that  night  that  the  men  did  it,  I  should 
certainly  think  so.  I  did  think  so  at  first.  A  party  could  have  crept 
up  and  shot  from  that  wall  without  anybody  ever  being  any  the  wiser 
for  it  or  knowiuje;  it 

Q.  But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  shot  was  fired  to- 
wards the  barracks  that  I  know  of. — ^A.  I  admit  that,  sir;  I  have  ad- 
mitted that  right  along. 

Q.  So  that  uiat  would  seem  to  do  away  with  the  contingency  of  the 
men  slipping  up  to  the  wall  and  firing  over  into  the  barracks  into  the 
grounds? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  possibly  so,  but  I  believe  that  it  was. 

Q.  If  we  concede  for  the  moment  that  your  men  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  this  firing,  that  not  one  of  ^em  was  connected  with 
the  firing,  is  it  not  to  your  mind  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  that 
sentinel  and  no  man  in  B  barracks  should  have  any  explanation  to 
offer  of  the  firing  that  occurred  sp  near  the  barracks  as  you  think 
this  firing  did? — A.  No;  there  were  some  of  the  men,  if  I  recall  it 
correctly,  who  stated  that  they  did  see  shots ;  they  saw  flashes  outside 
of  that  fence. 

Q.  Some  of  your  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  statement  of  that  kind  to  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  some  of  them  made  it  to  me.  They  made  it  in  their  affi- 
davits that  have  been  produced  that  they  saw  shots  outside  of  the 
fence.  I  can  not  recall  now  who  thej  were,  but  I  can  look  the  matter 
—  and  tell  you  from  their  affidavits.  I  think  those  affidavits  are 
in  evidence  here. 

Q.  If  it  is  in  evidence  here,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  to  any 
trouble  about  it — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  I  did  not  recollect  that  any  of  your  men  admitted  that  they 
knew  of  any  shooting  as  near  the  barracks  as  the  mouth  of  the  alley 
there  on  the  garrison  road,  except  the  three  shots  which  were  fireS 
by  your  sentinel. — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  those  men  have  stated  that 
they  saw  shots  outside  of  the  fence.  I  think  there  are  some  men  in 
B  Company  and  some  in  D  Company  who  testified  to  that. 

Q.  There  was  a  witness  who  testified  that  he  was  at  his  house  on 
Washington  or  Adams  street — Washington,  I  think,  perhaps — ^when 
the  firing  commenced ;  that  he  came  down  Washington  street  to  the 
garrison  road,  and  down  the  garrison  road  to  the  mouth  of  the 
alley. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saw  some  of  your  soldiers  collected  in  the  garrison  road 
opposite  the  telegraph  office,  on  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street;  that 
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he  saw  them  approach  the  alley,  as  he  thought,  and  he  backed  back  a 
little  way  from  the  alley  to  keep  from  being  seen,  and  he  distinctly 
saw  them  turn  into  the  alley.  He  then  ran  down  and  looked  up  the 
alley  and  saw  them  shooting  into  the  Cowen  house. — ^A.  The  Cowen 
house ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overmak  : 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  would  you  say  that  that  witness  could 
not  have  seen  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  believe  he  could  not  have 
seen  it. 

Q.  One  witness  testified  that  he  followed  some  soldiers  up  the  alley 
up  to  Thirteenth  street,  and  saw  them  pass  around  into  Thirteenth 
street  at  the- comer  of  the  alley,  and  under  that  light,  and  go  up 
Washington  street.  He  was  in  the  alley  and  put  his  head  out  from 
the  alley  here  [indicating  on  map].  He  was  peeping  around  the 
comer,  and  he  saw  them  go  around  this  corner  and  go  up  Washing- 
ton street  [indicating]. 

Senator  Forakeb.  He  saw  them  turn  the  other  way.  Senator. 
They  went  right  in  front  of  Mr.  Porter's  house. 

Senator  Overman.  At  any  rate,  he  was  looking  around  the  comer, 
at  the  alley,  and  he  saw  them  when  they  went  around  this  way,  when 
they  went  around  by  this  light,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  street 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  BtrLKEtET.  That  light  »  on  the  sidewalk,  you  know,  and 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  map. 

Senator  Overman.  Well,  wherever  it  is. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  He  put  his  head  around  this  comer  and  saw  some  men  turn  up 
there.    Is  that  possible? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 
Q.  Under  the  light? — ^A-  No,  sir;  that  is  a  very,  very  small  light. 

By  Senator  TALiArEBBo: 

Q.  There  is  light  enough  at  the  gate,  the  small  gate,  I  take  it,  for 
a  man  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  to  have  seen  a  body  of  five  or  six 
men  collected  at  that  telegraph  office,  would  there  not  be? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Without  recognizing  the  men  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  see  even  with  that  Bght  there  at  that  distance.  I  would  be*  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  they  could  see  well  enough  to  know  whether  they 
were  soldiers  or  civilians  or  to  know  whether  they  were  negroes  or 
white  men.    I  have  tried  that  so  often. 

Q.  I  waived  that  point.  Major.  I  asked  you  if  there  would  not 
be  light  enough  for  a  man  at  the  mouth  of  that  alley  to  see  that  there 
was  a  body  of  m&a.  congregated  at  that  telegraph  office. — ^A.  There 
might  have  been.  I  do  not  know.  With  that  hght  there  he  might 
have  seen  them. 

Q.  Having  seen  the  men  there,  would  he  have  had  any  difficulty, 
in  your  judgment,  in  observing  that  they  were  coming  up  the  gar- 
rison road  and  going  into  the  aUey  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  he  would. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Major,  if  a  man  located  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Thirteenth 
street,  to  which  I  am  pointing,  could  look  up  and  see  men  passing 
out  ox  Thirteenth  and  turning  mto  Washington  street,  a  man  situated 
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in  the  house  numbered  10,  lookioc  out  of  the  windows  into  Wadiing- 
ton  street,  would  certainly  be  able  also  to  see  them,  would  he  not? — 
A.  Certainly:  if  he  could  see  them  the  other  way,  certainly  he  could. 
But  I  do  not  believe  he  could. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  was  watching  out  to  see  anybody  and  could  not 
see  anybody,  it  would  cause  you  to  doubt  whether  the  other  man  down 
here  could  see  anybody? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  see  that  dis- 
tance. 

By  Senator  Bdiaelbt: 

Q.  If  the  parties  livinf  in  this  telegra^  office,  Mr.  Bendall  and 
his  wife  and  the  telegraph  operator,  i3l  three  of  whom  lived  there, 
were  alarmed  by  the  early  shooting  and  were  looking  out  there  when 
this  was  going  on,  observing  and  saw  no  soldiers  and  heard  no  sol- 
diers in  the  neighborhood  or  on  the  sidewalks  aroimd,  would  that  not 
rather  discredit  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  said  he  stood  120  feet 
away  and  saw  them? — A.  That  is  what  I  am  basing  my  judgment 
on,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  I  believe  that  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bendall  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  thai  they  saw  no  soldiers.  Mr.  Sanborn 
said  he  saw  one  man  goinx  into  the  gate,  a  soldier,  with  a  gun,  and 
t^at  is  all  he  saw ;  and  Mr.  Bendall  and  his  wife,  as  I  understand  their 
testimony,  only  saw  figures  inside  of  the  reservation,  passing  up  back 
of  B  barracks,  and  as  they  thou^t,  as  they  testified,  jumping  over 
the  wall,  no  nearer  to  them  than — — 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Now,  in  using  that  testimony  to  combat  that 
which  I  mentioned,  do  I  understand  that  you  admit'  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bendall  and  the  telegraph  operator? 

Senator  Bttlkeley.  The  testimony  is  all  there,  that  is  all.  You 
were  asking  about  one  part  of  the  testimony  and  I  asked  about  the 
ether. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Major,  this  shooting  was  done  by  somebody? — ^A.  It  certainly 
was,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  conclusion.  Then,  if  it  was  not  done  by  any- 
body connected  with  the  battalion,  it  was  done  by  somebody  who  was 
not  connected  with  the  battalion,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly. 

Q.  So  that  if  in  the  way  you  have  described  you  have  reached  ttie 
conclusion  that  your  men  did  not  do  it,  it  follows,  does  it  not,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  somebody  outside  did  do  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  it. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  "  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,"  you  mean 
somebody  other  than  your  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somebody  other  than 
my  soldiers.    Of  course  it  was  some  one  other  than  the  soldiers. 

Q.  That  is,  they  may  have  lived  in  Brownsville  or  they  may  have 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville,  for  that  matter. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  may  have  come  from  Mexico,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say,  except  that  it  was  somebody  other 
than  your  men? — A,  Except  that  I  do  not  believe  my  men  did  it 

Q.  The  chairman  wants  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
individual  in  mind  who  was  guilty  of  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  not.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  having  reached  the  conclusion  that  your  men  did  not 
do  it,  you  were  influenced,  as  I  understood  you,  by  these  various 
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elements  which  I  will  enumerate:  First,  the  good  conduct  of  your 
men,  their  denial  of  their  guilt,  and  your  confidence  in  their  truth- 
fulness, and  in  this  microscopic  inspection  to  which  you  refer,  and 
the  unreliability,  as  it  impressed  you,  of  the  witnesses  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  them  that  night  and  to  have  identified  them.  All 
those  things  had  their  proper  influence  in  bringing  you  to  the  con- 
clusion you  finally  reached  and  still  entertain,  as  I  understand  it? — 
A.  That  is  it,  sir.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  the 
committee. 

Q.  Well,  I  imderstood  it,  and  I  think  everybody  else  does.  That 
is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Major,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  know  of  any 
feeling  that  existed  on  the  part  of  Tillman  and  CrixeU  and  other 
saloonkeepers,  or  by  them  against  the  saloonkeeper  that  was  dis- 
charged &om  your  battalion  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it^  Senator.  I  never  knew  of  such  a  saloon  being  in  exist- 
ence until  this  matter  occurred ;  I  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
saloon. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warneb: 

Q.  Major,  just  a  question.  You  have  said  that  you  would  believe 
your  men  under  oath? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  number  of  them  have  been  examined 
under  oath,  and  all  of  the  noncommissioned  officers,  by  Colonel 
Levering? — ^A.  Have  what,  sir?  . 

Q.  Have  been  examined  before  Colonel  Lovering? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  examined  &  great  many  of  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ex- 
amined all  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  familiar  with  their  testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  testimony  taken  at  that  time. 

Q,  And  that  did  not  change  your  opinion  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not 
changed  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  after  that  recommended  the  discharge  of  the  men  in  the 
manner  you  did? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  that.  I  have  stated  that  my 
opinion  commenced  to  change,  and  did  change,  during  my  triaL 
Up  to  that  time  I  believed  that  the  men  were  guilty. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  about  the  men  who  were  arrested,  and  Major 
Clarke's  report  that  he  could  not  find  evidence  under  the  charges  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  trial ;  that  is,  you  mean  the  trial  of  the  individ- 
uals who  were  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  always  have  to  prefer  charges 
against  each  individual  man. 

Q.  Under  those  charges  they  could  not  find  evidence? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  applied  to  the  individuals? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  under  arrest  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  did  not  change  your  opinion? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  your  men  had  been  guilty  of  doing  the  shooting? — A.  My 
opinion  changed,  Senator 

Q.  But  that  incident  did  not  change  your  opinion? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bm^KELirr: 

Q.  Were  these  men  who  were  put  under  arrest  supposed  to  be  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  concerned  in  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  Captain  McDonald  selected  those  men  to  have 
warrants  issued  for  them. 

Q.  Captain  McDonald  selected  those  men? — A.  Capt.  William 
McDonald,  of  the  Texas  Eangers.  He  was  the  one — either  he,  or 
he  got  some  one  to  swear  out  the  warrants  for  these  men.  They  were 
served  on  me  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kleiber,  who  is  the  district 
attorney  for  that  particular  judicial  district  of  that  part  of  the 
country;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  I  placed  those  men  in  confine- 
ment. 

Q.  The  military  authorities  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  arrest? — 
A.  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  This  was  a  warrant  issued  on  me  out  of 
Judge  Welch's  court. 

By  Senator  Warnbb: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Kleiber  there,  the  district  attorney  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ha  took  hold  of  it  after  the  citizens'  committee  got  through? — 
A.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  which  I  requested  be  appointed. 
If  you  will  remember,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Kelly  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  appoint  a  committee  and  come  into  the  post  and 
make  such  investigations  as  he  cared  to.  Mr.  Kleiber  was  a  member 
of  that  conmiittee. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kleiber  ask  you  why  it  was  you  did  not  have  the  gims 
inspected  that  night? — A.  Did  Mr.  Kleiber  ask  me? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  m>,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  did. 

Q.  You  can  not  recall  having  had  such  a  conversation,  or  you 
having  given  an  excuse  to  him  why  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
have  uie  guns  inspected? — A.  To  Mr.  Kleiber? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  it,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 
Mr.  Kleiber,  with  the  other  three  members  of  this  committee,  came 
out  to  the  post  two  or  three  times  before  this  man  McDonald  was 
brought  out,  and  I  had  a  good  many  talks  with  Mr.  Kleiber,  but  I 
do  not  recall  anything  was  stated  at  all  about  the  inspection  of  the 
rifles.  It  may  be  that  I  told  him  that  I  had  an  inspection  of  rifles 
as  soon  after  daylight  in  the  morning  as  possible,  but  I  do  not  recall 
it.  Senator,  although  I  may  have,  because  we  talked  about  a  great 
many  things.  ^ 

Q.  The  particular  point  I  am  calling  attention  to  is  not  the  inspec- 
tion the  next  morning,  but  why  you  aid  not  have  an  inspection  that 
night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  saying  to  him,  in  substance,  that  that  would 
have  done  no  good;  in  substance,  that  the  men  could  have  cleaned 
the  rifles  in  the  morning? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  remembrance  of  it? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it.  I  realized  perfectly  well  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
inspect  those  rifles  at  night.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  detect  at 
nignt  whether  a  rifle  has  been  fired  or  not  But  I  do  not  recall  that, 
Senator. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 
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By  Senator  Forakxr: 

Q.  Major,  you  have  two  or  tnree  times  been  asked  about  your 
recommendation  that  the  battalion  be  discharged  piecemeal,  20  ^r 
cent  at  one  time  and  20  per  cent  at  another,  and  so  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  ray  recommendation. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  That  recommendation  which  Senator  Warner 
speaks  of  is  the  one  found  at  page  105  of  Senate  Document  155, 
part  No.  1,  dated  September  20,  1906? 

Senator  Waenbh-  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  printed  in  the  record 
in  rull  at  this  point 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Fort  Reno,  Okia.,  Beptember  SO,  1908. 
The  MnjTABT  Secbetabt,  Depart :-.._..t  of  Tkxas, 

Ban  Antonio,  Tern. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  the  department  commander's  Instmctlons,  contained  In 
your  telegrams  of  August  26  and  28,  the  enlisted  men  of  Companies  B,  C,  and 
D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  have  been  held  at  this  post  without  privileges  of  any 
kind,  and  prior  to  arrival  here,  from  August  14  to  27,  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  limits  of  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  Therefore  they  have  had  no  liberty  of  any 
kind  or  character  for  over  a  month. 

Since  arriving  at  Fort  Reno,  in  addition  to  allowing  no  privileges  whatever, 
and  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  post,  I  have  given  the  enlisted  men 
of  these  companies  extra  guards,  extra  drills,  and  constant  police  work, 
besides  having  tattoo  roll  call  for  them,  and  always  one  and  sometimes  two 
check  Inspections  after  the  regular  11  o'clock  p.  m.  Inspection. 

At  first  I  was  under  Impression  that  these  extra  drills,  police,  and  privations 
would  have  the  elfect  of  Inducing  some  one  who  was  not  among  the  criminals, 
but  who  has  the  knowledge  of  the  guilty  parties  to  the  shooting  at  Brownsville, 
to  give  some  Information  that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  some  of  the  men, 
but  up  to  this  time  it  has  proven  an  utter  failure,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
will  ever  accomplish  the  desired  results.  In  fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  Is 
having  the  contrary  effect,  by  keeping  the  men  constantly  on  their  guard,  and 
this  view  is  shared  by  the  officers  of  the  battalion,  as  well  as  many  of  the  old 
noncommissioned  officers  who  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  trustworthy,  and 
whose  opinions  In  such  a  matter  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  one  of  the  two  following  plans 
be  authorized : 

First  Take  off  all  restrictions  Imposed,  return  to  the  regular  routine  of  post 
duty,  and  lead  the  men  to  believe  the  whole  Brownsville  matter  has  been 
dropped,  but  have  three  colored  detectives  enlisted  and  one  assigned  to  each  of . 
the  three  companies. 

Second.  That  authority  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  discharge,  If 
necessary,  all  but  20  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  three  companies,  the 
discharges  to  be  so  notated  that  enlistment  again  would  be  impossible. 

To  carry  out  this  latter  suggestion,  I  would  have  It  published  to  the  men 
that  on  a  certain  specified  date,  a  month  later,  for  Instance,  If  the  criminals 
were  not  detected  and  reported,  20  per  cent  of  each  company  would  be  dis- 
charged. At  the  end  of  a  second  period  of  thirty  days.  If  the  men  still  re- 
mained undetected,  a  second  lot  of  20  per  cent  of  the  original  numbers  of  the 
companies  would  be  discharged,  and  so  on.  In  periods  of  thirty  days,  until 
but  20  per  cent  of  the  men  are  left  The  men  discharged,  in  all  caseti,  to  be 
selected  by  the  company  commanders. 

This  latter  is  a  drastic  measure  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  resorted  to 
only  after  the  flist  suggestion  had  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  bad  proven  a 
failure. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  men  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
deporable  Brownsville  affair,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  few  will  never 
betray  their  comrades  under  present  conditions.  The  majority  of  the  men,  par- 
ticularly the  old  soldiers  who  have  served  their  country  for  years  gallantly  and 
faithfully  and  bonie  ttaemselTes  bonorably,  fael  this  matter  veiy  deeply,  and  I 
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believe  are  doing  all  they  can  to  detect  the  gnlUy,  bot  It  most  tw  remembered 
the  negro  race  is  a  very  secretive  one,  and  those  having  knowledge  of  the  sboot- 
ing,  wlthont  being  participants,  will  hesitate  a  long  time,  under  most  adverse 
conditions,  before  giving  information. 

I  recommend  that  the  first  plan  be  given  a  fair  trial,  for  once  the  preaoat 
restraint  is  removed  and  the  men  given  the  usual  liberty  they  will  be  much  more 
apt  to  talk,  and  especially  after  drinking  a  little ;  but  to  be  reasonably  hop^l 
of  success  detectives  must  be  employed. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  W.  PumoBB, 

Major,  Twrntv-fifth  Infantrv,  (TommwMHnf. 

By  Senator  Fohakeh: 

Q.  I  notice  you  say  with  respect  to  it  that  you  recommend  that  as 
an  alternative  provision? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  another  rectun- 
mendation  that  I  favored.  There  was  a  second  recommendation  there 
that  I  favored  being  tried  first. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this.    You  say: 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  men  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
deplorable  Brownsville  affair,  but  It  Is  quite  evident  that  theee  few  will  never 
betray  their  comrades  under  present  conditions.  The  majority  of  the  men,  par- 
ticularly the  old  soldiers  who  have  served  their  country  for  years  gallantly  and 
faithfully  and  borne  themselves  honorably,  feel  this  matter  very  deeply,  and  I 
believe  are  doing  all  they  can  to  detect  the  guilty. 

Now,  all  that  was  believed,  of  course,  by  you  at  the  timet — 
A.  Why,  certainly,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  writing  exactly  as  you  thought  about  itt — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Foeakeb.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  now. 

By  Senator  Tauaferbo  : 

Q.  Major,  just  a  question.  You  said  you  would  believe  your  men 
under  oath? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  have  admitted  the  fact  to  you 
if  they  had  been  connected  with  this  shooting? — ^A.  You  mean  if  any 
participated  in  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have  told  the 
truth  about  it  if  they  had  been  connected  with  it.  I  was  speaking 
generally,  of  course,  that  I  would  believe  my  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  if  a  number  of 
your  men  did  this  shooting — ^assuming  for  the  moment  that  they 
did — ^and  an  additional  number  knew  of  it,  that  those  men  would 
admit  the  facts  to  you;  that  you  would  believe  them  if  they  said 
that  they  did  not  do  it? — X,'l  believe  if  any  great  nimiber  had 
known  by  whom  the  shooting  was  done — if  it  was  done  by  these  men — 
tiiat  they  would  have  come  to  me  and  told  me  about  it  I  would 
certainly  have  believed  them. 

Q.  Suppose  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  among  your  men  to  shoot 
up  that  town  and  that  a  few  had  been  delegnfodto  do  the  shooting, 
that  would  have  made  them  all  parties  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  under  those  circumstances  your  men 
would  have  told  you  the  facts? — ^A.  If  there  had  been  a  conspiracy, 
I  do  not  suppose  they  would. 

Q.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  the  colored  man  was  secret- 
ive ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  secretive  by  nature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  meant,  I  suppose,  in  dealing  with  th«  whit*  raoet — A.  Ob, 
yes,  sir;  entirely. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  equally  characteri«tic  of  the  colored  man 
that  he  is  very  communicative  m  dealing  with  his  own  race? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  they  are,  sir.  Now,  Senator,  I  am  speaking  about 
colored  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  in  the  world  about  colored 
people  outside  of  colored  soldiers.  I  wish  to  limit  my  remarks  to 
colored  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  anything  else.  Of 
course  I  have  seen  colored  people,  like  a  great  many  of  the  rest  of 
us  have,  but  not  to  know  anything  about  them,  except  colored  soldiers. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  you  believe  that 
these  men  did  not  do  the  shooting  because  they  have  come  here  and 
sworn  that  they  did  not  do  it? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  TTiat  is  one  of  the  circumstances? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  one  of 
them.    I  have  tried  to  give  them  all. 

Q.  Still,  you  believe  if  these  men  had  done  the  footing  they 
would  have  come  here  and  sworn  thev  did  not? — A.  I  suppose  tiiey 
would.    I  do  not  suppose  a  man  would  come  her  and  convict  himaeli. 

Q.  Yes.    That  was  exactly  the  way  I  felt  about  it. 

By  Senator  Bulkblet: 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  whether  they  were 
white  or  colored  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would; 
no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  I  sbouM  like  to  ask  the  Major  a  question.  Yon  were  acquitted 
on  the  court-martial? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the  soldiers  did  not  do 
the  shooting? — A.  There  were  exceptions  made  in  the  verdict,  which 
stated  that  the  soldiers,  on  the  opinion  of  the  court,  did  do  the 
shooting. 

Q.  So  I  understood  the  finding  of  the  court-martial. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  did  do  the  shooting? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  impression  made  on  the  court-martial,  by  the  testi- 
mony which  changed  your  mind,  was  not  tiie  same? — ^A.  Not  the 
aune;  no,  sir.    I  differed  with  them  in  that 

By  Senator  Forakxr: 

Q.  Were  the  men  on  trial  before  the  court-martial  t — ^A.  They  were 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tiiey  represented  before  the  oourt-martial? — ^A.  They 
were  not,  sir ;  had  no  representation. 

Q.  The  man  who  was  on  trial  was  acquitted,  and  these  men  who 
were  not  on  trial  were  convicted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobakbk.  I  give  notice  that  in  due  time  that  matter  will 
receive  attention. 

By  Senator  Lodoxi: 

Q.  I  want  to  repeat  my  question.  I  have  not  interrupted  hereto- 
fore, and  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  ask  this  question,  if  I  may. 
The  court-martial  has  stated  in  its  decision  that  the  men  did  the 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  thought  I  answered  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  those  microscopic  examinations  as  final? — A.  Yes. 
sir:  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is,  you  tliink  it  is  absolute  proof? — ^A.  I  should  think  so; 
yeBjsir. 
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Q.  And  of  course  you  are  awaxe  that  the  microscopic  exunina- 
tions  ^owed  Uiat  there  were  several  guns  which  could  have  beea 
used  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  as  you  regard  them  as  absolute,  it  all  turns  on  that 
one  gun  which  you  say  could  not  have  been  used? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  impossible  that  that  gun  should  have  been  taken  from 
that  box? — ^A.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir;  from  the  testimony  of  the 
company  conunander. 

Q.  I  heard  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  if  it  is  he  to 
whom  you  refer. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  have  read  it  since  the  committee  sat  in  the  morning,  aod 
I  can  not  find  anything  in  it  that  indicates  impossibility;  but  that 
may  be  my  fault. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  box  was  not  locked? — ^A.  It  was  screwed  down,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  it  was  screwed  down  or 
nailed  down. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  unimportant. — A.  I  think  he  stated,  though,  that  in 
his  opinion  it  had  not  been  opened. 

Q.  Yes,  that  in  his  opinion  it  had  not  been  oi)ened. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  could  be  as  good  a  judge  as  Lieuteniiit 
Lawrason.  He  saw  it  packed  up  at  Fort  Niobrara  and  he  saw  it 
opened  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  it  is  impossible  that  that  could  be  opeoed 
.  and  nailed  up  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  was  done. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  microscopic  examination  was  rieht  about 
all  these  other  guns? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  probably  right  tmont  that 
gun. 

Q.  Then  how  about  the  others? — A.  I  think  they  were  probably 
right  about  that. 

Q.  Then  will  you  explain  to  me  what  your  theory  is  about  the  mat- 
ter?— ^A.  I  think  those  shells  were  fired  on  the  range  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara, Nebr.  We  had  just  completed  our  target  practice  before  we 
went  to  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  Each  company  has  what  is  known  as  a 
decapper,  which  is  a  little  instrument  that  takes  the  cap  out  of  the 
fired  shell.  B  Company  had  broken  its  decapper,  and  they  took  all  of 
their  shells,  or  almost  all  of  them,  that  had  beien  used  on'  the  range  at 
Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown,  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  new  de- 
capper and  then  sending  the  shells  back  to  the  arsenal.  We  get  a 
certain  proportion  of  cartridges  for  empty  eheUs.  That  box  was 
parried  to  Fort  Brown,  was  opened  a  few  days  after  the  battalion 
.  arrived  there  to  get  some  things  out  of  the  top  of  the  box  in  whidi 
these  cartridges  were  packed,  and  that  box  was  left  open  on  the  back 
porch  of  the  oarracks  for  several  davs,  I  do  not  know  how  many.  It 
contained  all  of  these  shells,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  that  were  fired  aa 
the  ranee  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  Then  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  your  theory  is  that  the 
people  who  did  the  shooting  took  these  shells  out  of  this  box  and 
scattered  them  in  different  parts  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  tliat 
is  what  I  think. 
►Q.  In  order  to  direct  suspicion  to  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  that,  of  coarse,  implies  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
some  days  that  this  plan  had  been  carried  out?    I  mean,  I  ^  not 
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suppose  they  took  <^em  that  evening,  probably. — ^A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir. 

.  Q.  You  think  they  took  them  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know.     I  do  not  know  when  they  might  have  been  taken. 

Q.  But  anybody  could  come  up  on  the  porch  of  the  barracks  and 
take  them  any  time?  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  could  have,  under  the  circumstances  there. 
They  were  left  open  on  me  porch  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Anybody  could  come  up  from  town  and  come  up  on  the  balcony 
and  fill  their  pockets  with  shells  for  that  purpose  oi  any  other  pur- 
pose?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  difficulty 
about  it.  A  sentinel  was  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  lot 
of  these  Mexicans  away  from  the  barracks.  H«  wis  put  on  3iortly 
after  we  arrived  there.  They  complained  that  things  were  being 
stolen  from  the  barracks.  It  was  possible  that  anybody  could  have 
obtained  these  shells  when  the  sentinel  was  at  one  end  of  his  beat  or 
at  the  other. 

Q.  I  see. — A.  In  the  daytime  his  beat  was  in  the  rear  of  the  bar- 
racks, but  after  retreat  it  extended  entirely  around  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  that  these  persons,  with  a  view  to  this  shooting  up  of  the 
town  and  misleading  public  opinion  as  to  who  did  it,  supplied  them- 
selves with  these  shells  ? — ^A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  scattered  them  about  the  streets?  So  that  your  first  im- 
pression, that  those  shells  had  been  recently  fired,  was,  of  course,  a 
mistaken  impression? — A.  I  said  "recently  fired,  I  do  not  know 
that  you  can — ^if  a  shell  has  been  left  out  in  the  weather  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  it  becomes  a  little  corroded,  almost  always.  If  it 
is  out  there,  I  presume,  a  week  or  so,  it  becomes  so.  The  shells  I  saw 
were  not  corroded.  They  might  have  been  just  fired  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara and  have  been  perfecfly  bright.  They  come  out  perfectly" 
bright  after  being  fired. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  those  fired  at  Fort  Niobrara,  if  your 
theory  is  correct A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  the  troops  did  no  shooting  the  night  be-  ' 
fore? — ^A.  I  think  they  were;  yes,  sir.    We  had  no  target  practice  at 
Brown  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  they  must  have  been  taken,  of  course,  for  that  pur- 
pose?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  place  in  different  portions  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    • 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Now,  Major,  just  a  word.  If  those  11  shells  that  the  repdrt 
showed  were  fired  out  of  this  gun  which  was  in  the  box,  were^in 
fact  fired  out  of  the  gun,  and  the  gun  that  night  was  in  the  box,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  fired  that  night  in  Browns- 
ville, was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  gun  which  was  in  that  box  that  night  locked  up  in 
the  storeroom  had  never  been  fired,  had  it,  except  only  at  Fort 
Niobrara  ? — ^A.  That  was  all,  sir.  It  had  never  been  taken  01^  of  the 
box  at  Brownsville.  -. 

Q.  And  Sergeant  Blaney,  whose  gun  it  was,  you  say  wa^ony  of 
the  best  soldiers  of  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  very  good 
man.    I  considered  him  so. 
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Q.  And  when  he  came  back  his  gun  was  returned  to  him  in  tiie 
same  condition  in  which  he  had  given  it  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
when  he  left,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  what  I  am  told. 

Q.  He  so  testified. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Otebmam  : 

Q.^  Major,  suppose  the  (quartermaster  who  had  that  gun  and  box 
in  his  keeping  had  been  m  the  conspiracy,  may  it  not  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  have  opened  the  box  and  taken  tiiat  gun  out  and 
given  it  to  some  soldier  and  then  put  the  gun  back  aft^wards  and 
fastened  up  the  box  again? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  And  nailed  up  the  box  again? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  been  done.  To  open  that  storeroom  and  get  that  gun,  consider- 
ing the  noise  that  it  would  have;  made,  and  put  it  back  again  would 
have  been  impossible;  and  they  had  other  things  piled  on  top  of  it 
You  remember  the  testimony  as  to  that? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  then  going  in  there  about  1  o'clock 

Q.  I  remember  the  testunony.  But  suppose  they  were  all  in  the 
conspiracy,  could  not  that  box  have  been  opened  and  the  gon  taken 
out? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  if  they  were  all  in  the  conspiracy,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  If  the  whole  company  was  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  officers,  of  course — the  commissioned 
officers. — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  whole  of  B  Company  had  been  in  it,  I 
stippose  it  could  have  been  done;  but  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable. X 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Major,  the  gun  was  smeared  with  cosmoline,  was  it  not? — A.  I 
believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  all  the  guns  in  the  chest  were  fastened  down  with  cleats? — 
A.  They  have  cleats  that  hold  both  the  butt  and  the  muzzle,  and  it 
is  customary,  when  they  are  packed  away,  to  smear  them  all  over  with 
cosmoline. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  improbable  thing  that  men  going  out 
to  shoot  up  the  town  would  go  to  get  a  gun  out  of  an  arm  chest  in 
that  position,  when  they  had  a  gun  rack  full  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  necessarily  so,  that  whoever  did  this  shooting  did 
some  planning  about  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  planning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  It  was  well  thought  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  With  all  you  have  been  able  to  do,  and  you  have  done  every- 
thing you  could  think  of  to  do,  you  have  been  unable  to  get  any  clew 
in  regard  to  it? — A.  Not  the  slightest,  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  experience  of  Major  Blocksom  and  C^eraJ 
Garlington  and  Colonel  Lovering  also,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  must  have  been  extremely  well  j^lanned  and  ex- 
tremely well  carried  out  if  men  in  the  battalion  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Must  it  not? — ^A.  It  must  certainly  have  been. 

Q.  And  if,  as  Senator  Overman  suggests,  they  were  all  in  a  «hi- 
spiracy,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult,  would  it  not;  that  is  to  s»y, 
the  difficulties  would  increase  as  they  would  increase  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  difficulty  in  getting  a  gun  out  of  that  box 
that  was  locked  up  than  in  getting  a  gun  out  of  that  rack  that  was 
locked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was,  sir.  Well,  I  don't 
know ;  I  could  not  say  that.  They  would  have  to  break  open  the  rack 
if  it  was  locked  up,  and  they  would  have  to  break  open  the  box  if  it 
was  locked  up. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say;  and  there  is  about  as  much  diflSculty  in 
getting  a  gun  out  of  this  rack  as  in  getting  a  gun  out  of  a  box? — 
A.  The  box  had  a  lot  of  other  stuff  on  top  of  it — company  prop- 
erty— ^bunk  irons,  I  believe,  and  possibly  some  mattresses.  I  have 
forgotten  exactly  what  he  said  it  was  under. 

Q.  But,  as  far  as  the  difficulty  was  concerned,  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  get  a  gun  out  of  the  rack  as  it 
was  out  of  the  box,  and  just  as  difficult  to  get  a  gun  out  of  the  box 
as  out  of  the  rack? — ^A.  Yes;  unless  they  had  a  key  to  the  rack. 
They  would  have  to  break  the  rack  open  to  get  a  gun  out  without  the 
key. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficuKy,  then,  after  the  firing  was 
over,  after  the  men  were  dismissed,  to  return  the  gun  to  the  arm 
chest  and  screw  down  the  lid  and  pile  up  the  furniture  and  every- 
thing on  top  of  it  again  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  nave  no  doubt  but  what  that  gun  was  in  that  arm  chest? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  That  is  only  an  opinion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it  is  only  my 
opinion. 

By  Senator  Bwlkelet: 

Q.  I  am  not  familiar  with  court-martial  proceedings,  Major,  and 
I  assume  you  are.  Is  it  customary  for  a  court-martial  to  render  a 
verdict  against  persons  or  parties  who  are  not  on  trial  before  them? — 
A.  Senator,  that,  in  a  measure,  would  be  criticising  the  court-martial 
that  tried  me  if  I  answered  that,  and  I  would  rather  be  excused  from 
answering  the  question. 

Q.  I .  have  not  said  that  any  court-martial  has  done  this,  you 
know. — A.  No ;  I  understand  that.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  would 
rather  not  answer  it. 

Q.  No;  I  will  not  press  the  question.  You  did  answer  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  verdict  that  convicted  the  troops  of  doing  the 
firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  apparent  from  the  record  itself. 

Senator  Bulkeuiy.  Well,  I  read  over  the  verdict,  and  I  do  not  find 
anything  that  convicts  the  troops  or  accuses  them. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  OAfT.  EDOAB  A.  MACKUN,  TT.  S.  ABMT— BecaUed. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember,  Captain,  that  you  are  still 
imder  oath. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraksb: 
Q.  Captain,  since  you  testified  a  Mr.  Billingsley,  from  Browns- 
ville, has  testified,  and  I  read  to  you  from  the  testimony  as  mven  by 
him,  as  found  in  our  record  on  page  2475,  Mr.  Billingsley  being  on 
the  stand  was  asked  the  followmg  questions  and  gave  the  following 
answers : 

Q.  Were  yon  in  Mr.  Crlzell's  place  on  tbe  13tb  of  Angnst?— A.  To,  lir;  I 
went  In  tbere  tbat  evening. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Billingsley,  let  me  ask? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
pot  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  He  testified,  as  I  will  read  presentlv,  that  he  furnished  milk 
and  dairy  products  to  the  officers  at  the  lort. — ^A.  I  did  not  kee^  t 
mess  or  did  not  run  my  own  household  at  the  fort.  I  lived  with 
my  company,  had  my  meals  brought  over  from  the  oiMnpany,  and  I 
never  used  milk  and  never  bought  anything  from  hiuL 

Q.  I  see.    Now,  I  will  read  nirther  from  this : 

Q.  Were  yon  In  Mr.  GrlzeU'B  place  on  tbe  IStb  of  Angnst? — A.  Yes,  air;  I 
went  In  tbere  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  yon  bave  any  conversation  witb  Mr.  CrIxellT— A.  I  did;  with  Ht 
Joe  Crixell. 

Q.  Is  be  tbe  proprietor  of  tlie  saloon? — ^A.  He  was  Imrtender  tbat  ermlnt. 

Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  know  Joe  Crixell,  who  kept  a  stlom- 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  Were  there  any  officers  In  tliere  then? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  Oaptain  I^n,  CaptilB 
Macklln,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  were  In  there. 

Q.  Where  were  they  and  where  were  yon  with  reference  to  the  doorV- 
A.  Weil,  sir;  I  can  Indicate  It  to  yon  by  tWs  table.  They  were,  say,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  bar  down  there.  This  wonld  be  tbe  far  end  of  the  saloon  and 
tbe  door  fronting  on  Elizabeth  street  They  were  at  the  far  end,  at  tbe  far 
end  of  a  counter  as  long  as  this  table.  I  stepped  In,  facing  them,  right  at  tbe 
door.  I  stepped  In,  and  as  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the  counter — we  very  often 
i<hake  dice  down  there  for  the  drinks — and  I  said  to  Crixell,  "  I  will  sliake  the 
first  dice  out  of  the  box  for  tbe  drinks."  Seeing  these  men  in  tliere  wai  wttjr 
I  went  In.  I  went  In  for  a  little  information.  Crixell  came  up  to  me  and 
brought  the  dice  box  and  threw  the  dice  ont  oif  tbe  counter,  and  I  began  talk- 
ing to  him,  and  I  said,  "Have  yon  beard  anytliing  more  alwut  the  Brain 
ntfalr?  "  He  says,  "  Nothing,  particular."  I  says,  "  What  do  these  officer*  say 
atM>ut  it?"  We  were  talking  In  a  very  low  tone,  not  intending  to  be  beard. 
He  says,  "  Nothing."  I  says,  "  Hava  they  done  anything,  or  do  tb^  act  like 
they  are  going  to  do  anything  In  regard  to  this  matter?"  He  says,  "I  dent 
think  they  will  do  anything,"  and  I  bays,  "Well,  there  ought  to  be  something 
done,  some  way."  I  says,  "At  the  rote  these  fellows  are  carrying  on  be»  I 
don't  think  that  the  soldiers  or  the  oncers  either  ought  to  be  allowed  hi  town 
If  they  don't  do  something  to  help  or  ;as8l8t  us  or  to  stop  tbeae  men  from  con- 
ducting themselves  tbe  way  tb^  are  acting  In  tbe  city."  Tba>  I  tamed  aroand 
and  walked  ont 

At  page  2479  he  testified  in  rdference  to  the  same  matter,  com- 
mencing near  the  bottom  of  the  page : 

Q.  About  what  time  was  It  that  you  went  to  Crlxeira'saloim  and  saw  tiieK 
officers?— A.  I  don't  know  certainly,  bat  it  was  between  1.30  and  S  or  4 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  go  in  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  said  you  went  in  there  for  Information. — ^A.  I  saw  them  standins  I* 
there  talking  to  Mr.  Crixell,  and  I  thonght  It  was  a  good  chance  to  find  oit 
something  about  the  Evans  affair. 

Q.  You  went  in  simply  to  learn,  as  yon  Inquired  of  Mr.  Crlx^  what  tbey  ««>• 
foing  to  do  or  bad  done  about  tbe  Bvana  matter?— A.  Tea,  aii; 
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Q.  Mr.  Crlxell  answered  that  be  did  not  tblnk  thej  were  going  to  do  any- 
thing?— A.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  That  he  had  aot  heard  them  say? — A.  That  he  had  not  heard  them  say 
whether  they  were  going  to  do  something  about  It  or  not 

Q.  And  then  you  aald  that  you  did  not  thlni^  that  eitlier  ofiScers  or  men  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  in  town?— A.  U  tb«y  did  not  make  some  effort  to  catch  the 
guilty  parties. 

Q.  If  they  did  not  make  some  effort  Had  you  made  inquiry  of  anytKKly  else 
to  find  out  whether  they  were  making  efforts  to  find  out  the  guilty  parties? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  but  I  thought  that  was  a  good  place  to  find  out  If 
they  had  done  anything. - 

Q.  Have  you  narrated  everything  that  occurred  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Is  all  that  you  said?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  Is  all  that  I  said,  and  then 
I  walked  out 

Q.  They  did  not  say  anything  to  you  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  nerer  spoke 
to  me. 

Q.  They  never  spoke  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Crlxell  did  not  speak  to  tliem  at  all? — A.  He  turned  back  to  wait  on 
than,  and  I  walked  out  of  the  saloon. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Billingsley.  Now,  I  read  from  the 
testimony  of  Joseph  Crixell,  at  page  2484  of  our  hearings,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.    Speaking  oi  you : 

Q.  Wbat  did  he  say  there,  if  anything,  as  to  the  result,  the  probable  result,  of 
Buch  conduct  by  the  citizens,  as  that  of  Mr.  Tate,  in  striking  the  colored  soldier 
and  knocking  him  down  with  a  pistol? — A.  On  the  13th  between  2  and  4  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon.  Captain  Macklin  and  Captain  Lyon  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason 
came  Into  the  saloon,  and  they  asked  me  to  serve  tbem  three  gin  fizzes,  and 
while  I  was  mixing  up  the  drinks  he  asked  me,  he  says,  "  Joe,  have  you  ever 
heard  anything  about  a  nigger  being  hit  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter  around 
here  lately?"  I  said,  "Yes;  I  heard  a  little  about  it"  He  said,  "Have  you 
beard  the  particulars  about  it? "  I  said  the  only  thing  I  heard  was  that  Mr. 
Tate,  tills  customs  officer,  hit  a  nigger  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter  because 
this  nigger  would  not  give  the  sidewalk  to  some  ladles. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  told  them  that  I  had  heard  about  the  nigger  being  hit  over 
the  h^d  with  a  six-shooter,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  any  of  the  particu- 
lar!, and  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Tate  bad  hit  this  nigger  over 
the  head  with  a  six-shooter  because  the  nigger  had  pushed  his  wife,  or  some 
other  lady  that  was  with  him,  off  of  the  sidewalk,  or  something  like  it 
Captain  Macklin  told  me  then,  he  says,  "  Yes ;  that  is  what  they  claim,  but,"  he 
says,  "  Major  Penrose  and  myself  have  investigated  this  thing  thoroughly,  and 
we  have  found  out  that  these  negro  soldiers  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  citi- 
rens  and  Federal  officers  of  this  town,"  he  says,  "  and  this  thing  has  got  to  be 
stopped."  He  says,  "  Now,  Joe,  suppose  these  niggers  would  jump  that  barracks 
fence  and  shoot  this  damn  town  up  any  of  these  nights."  He  says,  "  We  could 
not  prevent  it" 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Billingsley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  blm  in  your  saloon  that  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Just  about 
that  time.  Just  about  the  time  that  Captain  Macklin  made  that  remark  Mr. 
Billingsley  came  into  the  front  door  and  called  me  to  the  other  end  of  the 
counter  and  asked  me  to  shake  for  the  drinks.  He  always  was  in  there  once 
or  twice  a  day  and  wanted  to  shake  dice  for  the  drinks.  I  did.  I  left  the 
officers  at  one  end  of  the  counter  and  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  counter, 
wliere  Mr.  Billingsley  was,  to  shake  with  him ;  and  when  we  got  through  shak- 
ing, and  I  was  putting  up  his  drink,  he  says,  "Joe,  have  you  heard  anything 
about  Mrs.  Evans  being  assaulted  by  some  negro  soldier? "  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I 
beard  something  about  It"  He  says,  "  Yes ;  that  is  bad."  Then,  of  course,  he 
was  talking  to  me  in  a  low  voice ;  he  says,  "  Have  they  found  out  anything 
about  this  fellow?  Have  they  found  out  the  guilty  negro?"  I  says,  "No;  not 
by  the  way  they  talk."  And  then  he  says,  a  little  louder  than  what  he  was 
talking  to  me  before,  he  says,  "Yes;  it  is  a  shame.  We  ought  not  to  allow 
even  these  white  officers  to  come  in  town.  They  are  Just  as  bad  as  the 
negroes; "  and  he  walked  out  Of  course,  after  he  walked  out.  I  walked  right 
back  to  wliere  the  officers  were  drinking,  and  Captain  Macklin  looked  at  me 
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end  smiled,  and  then  he  tnmed  around  and  looked  at  Captain  hyom,  aad  nid 
Bometbing  low,  that  I  couldn't  hear,  and  be  looked  at  me  ngain,  and  he  sayt, 
"  Yes ;  these  niggers  will  surprise  this  fellow  yet,"  now  referring  to  Mr.  BliUng*- 
ley,  who  had  Just  walked  out 

Now,  Captain,  I  will  ask  if  you  remember,  since  I  have  read  that 
to  you,  being  in  Mr.  Crixell's  saloon,  the  one  kept  by  Joseph  Criiell 
in  Brownsvme,  at  the  time  mentioned  ?  He  says  that  on  the  afto"- 
noon  of  August  13  you  went  in  there  about  8  or  4  o'clock,  I  think,  is 
the  afternoon. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  all  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  day? — A.  Air.  Lawrason  and  Captain 
Lyon  went  out  on  a  practice  march  on  the  morning  of  August  13. 
My  company  drilled.  My  drill  was  over  at  9  o'clo<^,  and  after  the 
drill  I  went  over  to  the  house  and  changed  my  clothes,  and  tltai 
walked  down  to  as  far  as  the  Brownsville  Herald  printing  officw— I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Herald,  but  I  think  it  was  me  Henld 
office,  it  was  a  printing  office — to  get  somejirinting  that  I  had  ordered 
there  for  my  company.  On  leaving  the  office  Captain  Lyon  and  lieu- 
tenant Lawrason  were  coming  in,  returning  from  their  pnctioe 
march. 

Q.  About  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that? — A.  That,  I  should 
judge,  was  between  9.40  and  10  o'clock,  somewhere  near,  very  dose  to 
10  o'clock,  probably  at  10  o'clock.  I  told  Captaifl  Lyon  that  his 
printing  which  he  had  ordered  there  at  the  office  was  finished,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  me  to  get  it,  and  he  said  yes.    I  stayed  in  that 

Srinting  office  for  about  10  or  15  minutes.  When  Captain  Lyon  and 
[r.  Lawrason  returned  to  the  town,  which  was  a  very  short  ^stance 
from  the  post,  we  all  three  went  to  Crixell's  saloon,  and  we  ordered 
three  gin  fizzes,  one  apiece. 

Q.  And  this  was  about  what  hour  of  the  day? — ^A.  About  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Billingsley  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  would 
not  know  Mr.  Billingsley,  Senator,  if  I  were  to  see  him. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  remember  seeing  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  make  any  remarks  of  the  character  men- 
tioned by  him  and  Mr.  Crixell,  as  made  by  Billingsley  at  that  time!— 
A.  Nojsir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  saloon  again  that  day  at  any  hour  of  the 
day? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all  that  day,  and  not  during  my  tour  of 
duty.  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  in  that  saloon  again  during  my  stay 
in  Brownsville.    That  was  the  last  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Crixell  of  the  character  de- 
»«ta"ibed  by  him? — A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remark  to  the  effect  that  those  negroes  would 
surprise  that  fellow  yet?— A.  No,  sir.  A  remark  of  that  kind  in 
my  position  would  be  suicidal.     I  never  made  such  a  remark  as  that 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  those  negroes  jumping  over  the 
wall  some  time  and  coming  up  and  shooting  up  the  damned  townf— 
A.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way. 

Q.  No  such  remark  as  that  was  ever  made? — A.  No,  sir;  not  it 
any  time. 

Q.  All  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  saloon  you  were  in  the  com- 
pany of  whom? — ^A.  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Lawrason. 
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Q.  And  they  were  near  enough  to  you  at  all  times  to  hear  every- 
thing vou  said? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  right  together  at  the  lower 
end  or  the  bar. 

Q.  Yon  therefore  flatly  contradict  the  statement,  do  you,  which 
has  been  put  into  your  mouth? — A.  I  do,  most  assuredly;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did^you  ever  have  such  a  thought  in  your  mind  at  any  time 

Erior  to  the  13th  day  of  August,  1906,  that  the  negro  soldiers  of  that 
attalion  would  go  out  and  shoot  up  the  town,  jump  over  the  wall, 
or  get  out  into  the  town  in  any  other  way  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  As  I  have 
already  testified,  they  were  a  well-behaved  battalion.  I  never  antici- 
pated such  a  thing.  If  I  had,  I  might  have  taken  steps  to  have  pre- 
vented it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  read  from  his  testimony,  at  page  2494,  furtiier,  on 
that  same  subject: 

Q.  Now,  this  was  tbe  afternoon  of  the  13tb,  when  Captain  Macklln  and  Cap- 
tain Lyon  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  came  together  Into  your  saloon,  as  I  nnder- 
Btand  itr— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Later  than  1  or  2  o'clock,  but  not  later  than  57 — ^A.  Not  later  than  4. 

Q.  Not  later  than  4?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  came  In  and  ordered  some  drinks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  order?— A.  A  gin  flzz  each. 

Q.  They  each  wanted  a  gin  flzz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  sold  It  to  them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  drank  It?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  they  were  there  getting  their  gin  fizzes,  and  while  yon  were 
waiting  on  them,  Mr.  Billingsiey  came  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  called  you  to  one  side? — A.  No,  sir ;  be  Just  called  me  to  tbe  other 
end  of  tbe  counter. 

Q.  To  tbe  other  end  of  tbe  counter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  them?— A.  Twenty-four  feet 

Q.  Twenty-four  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  not  exactly  on  one  end. 
They  were  about  one-third  of  the  way — that  Is,  taking  two-thirds  of  the  counter, 
tliey  were  separated  from  Mr.  Billingsiey. 

Q.  Did  be  call  you  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wben  you  got  up  there  be  asked  you  what  these  officers  were  doing,  or 
going  to  do,  about  finding  out  who  assaulted  Mrs.  Evans? — A.  Well,  be  asked 
me  if  I  bad  found  out  anything  through  them  about  if  tbey  bad  found  out  who 
was  the  guilty  nigger. 

Q.  He  want^  to  know  whether  yon  bad  found  oiit  through  them  whether  they 
had  found  out  who  was  the  guilty  negro? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  tbe  first  time  you  had  seen  Mr.  Billingsiey  that  day?— A.  The 
first  time  I  bad  seen  him  that  day. 

Q.  Did  be  seem  to  be  excited? — A.  Not  until  I  told  him  that  there  was 
nothing  done  yet,  by.  the  officers'  talk. 

Q.  Had  yon  bad  any  talk  at  all  with  these  officers  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  Just 
bad  talked  to  them. 

Q.  About  tbe  Erans  matter? — A.  About  the  Eivans  matter? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  In  connection.  When  he  asked  me  about  this  nigger  being 
hit  over  tbe  liead,  and  all  that,  in  connection  with  that 

Q.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  Evans  matter.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with 
tbMe  ofiScers  al>out  the  Evans  assault  before  Mr.  Billingsiey  came  In? — A.  I  do 
not  tbinfc  that  we  bad  touched  that  point — that  is,  to  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  about  it  at  all? — A.  I  belieye  Captain  Macklln  did  mention 
nometbing  about  it. 

Q.  About  tbe  Evans  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Crlxell,  when  yon  came  back  to  them ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  tbey  at  that  time  did  not  know  anything  atwut  the 
Evans  matter ;  that  It  was  not  known  in  the  fort  until  Mayor  Combe  went  to  the 
(ort  to  see  Major  Penrose,  about  half  past  5  In  tbe  evening? — ^A.  It  was  In  the 
paper  tliat  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Major  Penrose  did  not  know  anything  about  It  until 
that  eveninc? — ^A.  That  th^  did  not  know  anything? 
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Q.  I  aak  joa  If  yoa  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  tbeae  officers  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  Evans  matter? — A.  No ;  I  know  tbat  tbey  did  know. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  did  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  they  knew? — A.  Simply  because  they  were  In  the 
saloon  before  that.  Just  after  Captain  Macklin  got  In  from  the  hike. 

Q.  From  where;  the  heights? — A.  Yes;  from  out  on  the  hike;  that  Is,  he  went 
out  of  the  town  on  a  march. 

Q.  They  went  out  on  a  practice  march,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Just  as 
they  got  In  they  came  in  my  saloon,  and  everybody  was  talking  abont  this 
matter  already. 

Q.  Early  Monday  morning? — A.  Not  early.    He  got  In  just  about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the  time  he  got  In. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  oflScer  of  the  day  tbat  day,  was  be  not? — ^A.  He  wait 
In  as  officer  of  the  day  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  he  wearing  his  sword  and  bis  revolver  and  hts  sash  and  belt  that 
day? — A.  1  believe  he  had  his  sword  on. 

Q.  When  he  was  down  In  the  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  usual,  for  an  officer  of  the  day  to  wear  bid  sword  and  revolver 
and  belt  and  sash? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  abont  It 

And  he  further  testifies,  on  pages  2496  and  2497,  being  all  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Crixell  on  that  subject.  It  is  a  little  handier  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  record  here : 

Q.  Yon  are  sure  this  was  In  the  afternoon  of  the  13tb? — ^A.  I  am  sure  of  It 

Q.  After  the  Evans  matter,  and  before  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  when  they  were  In  there  about 
the  Evans  matter? — ^A.  Yes ;  just  as  I  stated  before ;  I  am  not  sure  if  we  talked 
about  that  matter  or  not,  but  I  think  we  did. 

Q.  Yon  have  undertaken  to  give  us  the  conversation  you  did  have,  and  it 
related  solely  to  the  Tate  matter? — A.  How  Is  that? 

Q.  You  narrated  the  conversation  you  did  have,  in  answer  to  Senator  War- 
ner's questions,  and  that  conversation  related  only  to  the  Tate  matter? — A.  Yea, 
sir;  especially. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  us,  when  you  told  Senator  Warner  about  It  anything 
about  the  Evans  matter? — A.  I  am  not  saying  that  yet,  either. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  you  are  saying  now  that  you  had  some  conversa- 
tion  A.  I  say  maybe  I  did.    I  am  not  sure  of  It 

Q.  At  any  rate,  when  Mr.  Billingsley  asked  you  what  yon  had  found  oat  yon 
told  him  that  you  did  not  think  that  they  had  done  anythliSg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  add  tbat  you  did  not  think  they  were  going  to  do  anything?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  did  not  think  they  had  done  anything. 

Q.  Mr.  Billingsley  immediately  then  made  another  remark  to  yon  and  left  the 
saloon?— A.  That  Is  all  the  remark  he  made. 

Q.  What  was  It? — A.  He  says  this  way.  He  says,  "  It  Is  a  sbame ;  "  he  says, 
"  We  ought  not  even  to  allow  the  white  officers  In  town ;  they  are  just  as  bad 
as  the  niggers." 

Q.  Did  be  say  that  in  a  pretty  load  tone? — ^A.  Not  too  loud,  bat  load  enoogb 
for  them  to  bear  It 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  profanity  when  he  made  that  remark? — ^A.  Well 

Q.  Didn't  he  swear  a  great  big,  ugly  oath? — A.  That  is  the  only 

Q.  And  haven't  yon  testified  once  before,  to  Mr.  Purdy,  tbat  be  did  use  an 
oath? — A.  I  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  You  gave  your  affidavit  to  Mr.  Purdy,, didn't  you? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  printed,  but  you  gave  it  all  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  I  gave  It 

Q.  And  didn't  you  in  that  affidavit  recount  this  same  conversation? — ^A.  I 

am  pretty  sure  that  It  Is  the  same  tbat  I  am  saying  here.     Of  course  It  is  a 

matter  of  eight  or  nine  months  ago.    It  may  be  one  word,  you  know,  that  I  may 

forget,  but  it  is  Just  on  the  same  principle — the  same  thing. 

Q.  The  reason  I  made  the  remark  that  that  affidavit  was  not  printed — it  Is 
no  secret  that  this  affidavit  was  taken,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  stated  that  be 
withheld  this  affidavit  because  It  affected  Captain  Macklin,  who  was  then  waAer 
charges,  and  would  be  court-martialed  and  tried. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  was  the  Evans  matter  talked  about  by  you  or  not — ^I  mean 
you  and  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Lawrason — ^whea  you  were  in  that 
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saloon? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Senator,  we  did  not  know 
anvthing  about  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  drilling  all  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  out  to  drill  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  usually 
got  up  about  6  o'clock,  and  we  went  out  to  drill  at  7. 

Q.  You  had  to  get  up  and  have  your  breakfast  and  everything  and 
get  ready? — ^A.  ^d  the  companies  going  on  the  practice  march  left 
the  post  at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  you  were  in  there  did  you  have  any  talk  with 
Crixell  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  any,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  among  yourselves? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
among  ourselves. 

^  Q.  Did  Crixell  make  any  inquiry  of  you  in  regard  to  it? — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  you  remember  the  Newton-Tate  affair? — ^A.  Yes, 
sip. 

Q.  You  remember  the  Newton-Tate  difficulty.  Tate  was  a  customs 
officer,  and  he  attacked  Newton,  who  was  a  private  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  affair.  Can  you  tell  us  about  Newton — ^what  kind 
of  a  soldier  he  was,  and  what  tond  of  a  man  he  was,  generally  speak- 
ing?— A.  Soon  after  I  took  command  of  my  company,  wmch  was 
Company  C  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 

Senator  Waenee.  I  will  say  that  you  will  find  all  that  in  his  evi- 
dence before. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  think  I  asked  him- anything  about  it 
when  he  was  here  before. 

Senator  Wabnee.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  think  he  testified  before  the  court-martial, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  asked  him  anything  on  the  point  here. 

The  Witness  ( continuing j.  A.  Soon  after  I  took  command  of 
my  company — Company  C  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry — ^which  was 
in  December,  1904,  I  made  Newton  my  company  clerk.  I  always 
regarded  him  as  a  very  trustworthy  man,  and  a  man  of  very  g(X)d 
character.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  I  had  him  tried  once,  but  not 
over  once. 

Q.  The  record  shows  that  he  had  four  convictions  while  he  was  in 
Company  C  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  that  he  was  fined  $3 
in  one  case,  and  in  each  of  the  others  he  was  fined  $1. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  are  all  minor  offenses;  but  as  the  average  soldier  goes,  he  was 
a  verygood  soldier. 

Q.  T^ose  fines  and  punishments  would  indicate  that  those  were  not 
serious  offenses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  he  do  as  to  this  tax>uble,  so  far  as  you  were 
aware  of  it,  after  it  had  occurred  ?  Did  he  come  to  you  about  it ;  and 
if  so,  what  did  he  do  ? — ^A.  I  believe  that  he  came  to  me  immediately. 

Q.  That  night? — ^A.  He  came  to  me  before  9  o'clock  on  the  night 
that  it  occurred.  The  exact  date  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  think  it  was 
a  week  before  the  13th  of  August.  He  reported  the  matter  to  me  in 
toto,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  report  that  matter  to  Major  Pen- 
rose, the  commanding  officer,  and  have  it  investigated. 

Q.  The  testimony  is  that  this  happened  probably  between  8  and  9 
8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 ^70 
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o'clock  on  Sunday  evoiin^,  Augost  6<t— A.  Ye^  or;  it  Was  jtnt  a 
week  before  the  18th. 

Q.  And  at  any  rate,  right  afterwards  he  came  to  yoti.  Was  ihe 
wound  still  fresh? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  been  to  the  hospital  to 
have  it  dressed.  He  went  up  to  the  hospital  to  have  it  dressed,  I 
believe,  and  then  came  to  me.  He  was  not  in  a  very  excited  state, 
and  I  told  him : "  You  go  home,  Newton,  and  I  will  report  the  matter 
to  Major  Penrose  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  have  it  investigated." 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  He  came  to  you  before  9  o'clock? — ^A.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  already  been  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  I  think  so.    I  am 

rnot  c^uite  positive  on  the  dressing  of  the  wound,  whether  I  saw  the 

dressmg  or  the  wound  itself.    It  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  was  very 

much  impressed  by  his  coming  right  there  on  my  lawn,  and  I  believe 

that  Mr.  Grier  was  present  at  the  same  time  when  he  came  up. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  testimony  is  that  he  went  to  his  barracks  after  he  was  hurt 
and  washed  the  blood  off  his  face,  and  then  he  went  to  you  and  re- 
ported, and  then  he  went  to  the  hospital.  May  that  be  correct! — 
A.  It  is  possible  it  is.  It  is  a  long  time  and  I  have  had  a  good  many 
things  to  think  of  since. 

Q.  However  that  may  have  been,  did  he  seem  to  be  satisfied  when 
he  had  turned  the  matter  over  to  you? — A.  He  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  cool  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  disposition?  Was  he  a  revengeful,  plotting, 
dangerous  kind  of  a  man,  or  the  opposite? — A.  I  donx  think  he  was; 
no,  sir.    He  was  the  opposite. 

Q.  The  opposite  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Bather  a  quiet  man? — ^A.  A  very  quiet  man,  very  pMceable; 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  You  knew  him  very  well? — A.  I  knew  him  very  well.  I  saw 
him  constantly  for  four'or  five  hours  a  day,  every  day  for  over  a 
year,  and  then  I  used  to  see  him  casually  at  drill  after  I  relieved  him 
from  the  office.    I  got  a  better  clerk. 

Q.  Was  he  such  a  man  as  you  think  would  form  a  conspiracy  and 
lay  a  plot  or  arrange  a  plan  to  go  out  and  shoot  up  the  town  at  mid- 
night?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  dont  think  he  could:  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  now,  as  to  Lipscomb,  what  sort  of  a  man  was  het  •  Was  he 
a  man  who  was  disposed  to  tell  the  truth,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  always 
found  him  so.    He  was  a  very  quiet,  orderly  soldier. 

Senator  Warnsr.  This  has  all  been  gone  into  before;  I  call  that 
to  your  attention. 

Senator  Forakxr.  Very  well,  I  will  pass  it. 

Senator  Warner.  In  the  interest  of  the  economy  of  time,  that 
is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Now,  Captain,  it  was  testified  by  General  Garlington  that  Major 
Penrose  told  him  that  you  told  Major  Penrose  that  at  the  time  when 
you  were  out  there,  tne  mwning  after  the  shooting,  looking  for 
shells,  that  you  covered  up  some  shells  with  your  foot,  out  in  the 
alley.  Tell  us  what  the  fact  is  in  regard  to  that  matter. — A.  As  I 
have  already  testified—— 
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Q.  In  tiiat  connection,  let  me  a^  you  to  tell  ns  again,  although 
you  told  us  once,  what  you  found  in  the  way  of  shells  and  where  you 
found  them. — ^A.  Aa  I  have  already  testified,  I  stated  that  I  went  out- 
side the  ^rrison  wall,  and  walked  down  the  wall  to  near  the  mouth 
of  what  IS  known  as  the  C!owen  alley,  or  the  alley,  and  I  found  these 
shells  in  a  radius  of  about  8  inches,  and  there  was  one  shell  off  about 
4  or  6  feet  that  I  did  step  on,  and  I  believe  that  I  told  Major  Pen- 
rose thatj  in  fact,  I  am  certain  that  I  did.  The  rest  of  the  shells 
were  all  m  one  bunch. 

By  Senator  Overman; 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Major  Penrose  that  you  found  those  shells, 
some  of  them,  between  the  oil  house  and  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — 
A.  No,  sir.    The  oil  house  is  inside  the  wall. 

Q.  Well,  opposite  that  oil  house,  from  that  point  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  alley,  didn't  you  tell  Major  Penrose  that  you  found  some  of 
those  shells  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  positive  that  I  told  him  that  I 
f  oimd  all  those  shells  at  the  head  of  that  alley. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  along  the  wall? — ^A.  Noj  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  went  along  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  along  there. 

Q.  But  you  found  the  shells,  all  with  the  exception  of  one,  in  a 
bunch,  as  described  by  you,  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  went  along  the  wall,  from  what  is  known  as  the  D  Company  sink, 
which  is  shown  on  the  map  possibly. 

Q.  B  Company  sink  is  not  shown  there,  but  the  testimony  of  Major 
Penrose  was  to  the  effect  that  the  B  Company  sink,  the  eastern  end 
of  it,  was  on  a  line  with  the  western  line  of  that  alley. — ^A.  This  is 
D  Company,  sir. 

Q.  On,  D  Company. — A.  I  went  from  there.  I  could  indicate  it 
on  that  map. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  take  the  pointer  and  indicate  it. 

Senator  Warner.  May  I  make  this  suggestion,  not  in  the  way  of 
criticism^  but  are  we  to  go  into  all  this  examination  again?  It  was 
all  gone  into  before.  I  &  not  want  to  cross-examine  him.  Certainly 
it  makes  it  no  better  to  swear  to  it  twice  or  three  times. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  only  reason  is  that  General  Garlington  tes- 
tified to  something  entirely  new,  and  the  witness  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  explain  it,  I  think;  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  for  one  minute 
if  you  do  not.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  terftimdny  about  the  shells 
just  as  it  stands,  so  I  will  accept  your  suggestion.  If  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  this,  I  will  examine  him  on  other  points. 

Senator  Warner.  This  was  gone  into  fully. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
~  Q.  I  understand.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  evade  anything. 
Now,  can  you  recall  any  circumstances  that  will  indicate  the  darkness 
of  the  niglit,  any  experience  that  you  had,  meeting  men,  or  the  diffi- 
culty you  had  in  recognizing  men?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  several  per- 
sonal experiences  that  night.  After  Major  Penrose  put  my  company 
on  the  chain  of  sentinels,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  visit  those  senti- 
D^  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  garrison,  extending  beyond  the  gar- 
rison wall,  I  had  several  posts,  just  how  many  I  have  forgotten  now, 
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and  in  one  or  two  instances  I  oonld  not  find  them,  and  had  to  call 
out  to  them  to  locate  them ;  and  in  those  cases  I  found  the  men  within 
10  or  15  feet  of  me.  Shortly  after — ^well,  it  was  after  my  return  to 
Fort  Reno — ^I  saw  a  statement  that  the  night  was  a  moonlight  ni^t, 
and  I  looked  the  matter  up  on  the  calendar  and  foimd  that  the  moon 
set  on  the  night  of  August  13  at  about  9  o'clock,  I  think  it  was.  It 
was  a  very  dark,  what  we  call  a  dark,  starlirfit  night.  The  stars 
were  very  bright,  as  they  are  in  the  Tropics.  Otherwise  it  was  very 
dark. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  you,  according  to  your  recollection,  could 
you  distinguish  the  kind  of  clothing  the  men  were  wearing,  if  you 
could  see  them,  as  to  whether  they  wore  uniforms  or  not? — ^A-  Well,  I 
should  say  10  or  15  feet,  Senator ;  not  over  .that. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  it  possible  to  tell  whether  the  men  you 
might  see  were  white  men  or  negroes,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
away  in  the  dark  ? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  you  could  tell  it  at  15  feet ;  in 
fact,  on  those  visits  there  that  I  went  on,  I  carried  my  revolver  in  my 
hand. 

Q.  All  the  timet — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  had  on  yellow  uniforms  or 
not? — A.  You  could  not  see  at  alL    Everything  was  just  a  blank. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  flash  of  the  guns  lighting  up 
and  enabling  you  to  see? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  had  any 
experience  in  seeing  any  guns  fired  at  night  at  all.  Senator. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Leahy  has  testified  since  you  were  on  the  stand.  Do 
you  remember  her? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Q.  Without  stopping  to  read'  her  testimony,  she  testifies  that  the 
morning  after  the  firing,  about  5.30  o'clock,  aie  left  her  home  and 
went  up  Fourteenth  street  to  the  Cowen  alley,  and  then  turned  to  the 
right  on  Cowen  alley  and  went  up  to  the  Garrison  road,  where  I  point 
This  is  the  Leahy  Hotel  here. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  she  left  her  hotel,  went  up  Fourteenth  street  to  the  Cowen 
alley,  then  along  the  Cowen  alley  to  the  Garrison  road,  then  up  tim 
Garrison  road  past  Washington  and  Adams  streets,  up  to  Jefi^rson 
street,  to  where  her  mother  lived,  and  she  testified  that  she  returned 
at  6  o'clock,  or  in  time  to  get  breakfast  at  6  o'clock,  or  some  such  ex- 
pression as  that,  and  that  at  that  time,  between  6.30  and  6  o'clock,  as 
she  came  out  ot  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  turned  up  the  Grarrison 
road,  she  saw  five  or  six  men — soldiers — on  the  upper  rear  gallery  of 
B  barracks  cleaning  their  guns.  State  where  you  were  aoout  that 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  if  anybody  was  allowed  on  that  road  at 
Ha&t  time. — ^A.  My  chain  of  sentinels  extended  all  along  that  walL 
There  was  no  one  allowed  along  that  road.  I  was  at  the  main  gate, 
right  there  at  the  main  gate,  where  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  everything, 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mmd,  because  I  went  out  m 
the  street  and  stood  out  in  the  street -most  of  the  time,  that  no  one 
whatever  went  down  that  road. 

Q.  No  one  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  all  the  while,  were  you  not,  in  a  position 
that  enabled  you  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  rear  of  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  I  saw  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  On  those  ^lleries?-:-A.  I  had  with  me  a  guard  there,  indnding 
two  8ergeant8|  Sergeant  Harley  and  Sergeant  Carlisle^  and  when  I 
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stood  out  in  the  main  roadway  there  those  men  asked  me  to  please 
come  inside  and  get  behind  the  walL 

Q.  Now,  in  the  morning,  about  what  time  was  it  that  you  went 
outside  and  found  the  sheUs? — A.  It  was  just  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see.     I  can  not  tell  you  the  hour. 

Senator  Warner.  This  has  all  been  gone  int-. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  know  that ;  but  i  want  to  go  into  it  with  spedal 
reference  to  Mrs.  Leahy. 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  really  tell  you  the  hour.  Senator,  but  it 
must  haye  been  close  to  5.80. 

Q.  What  other  officers  were  there  in  that  vicinity? — ^A.  The  major 
came  there  just  about  as  it  grew  daylight. 

Q.  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  there  examining  the  barracks,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes, 
,sir. 

Q.  Covering  that  whole  period? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  rrom  5  until  after  6  o'clock  ? — ^A.  I  think  nearly  every 
officer  in  the  post  was  there  around  that  main  gate  between  5  o'clock 
and  6  o'clock;  probably  not  all  there  at  the  same  time,  but  they  all 
came  around. 

Q.  Could  there  have  heesa  any  such  thing  as  the  oongregatins  of 
five  or  six  men  out  on  the  back  porch  there  and  the  cleamng  by  tnem 
of  their  guns,  occupying  any  length  of  time,  without  some  of  you  see- 
ing them? — ^A.  I  am  satisfied  they  could  not,  because  on  that  morn- 
ing., up  to  the  time  that  the  first  aill  for  reveille  sounded,  which  was 
a  quarter  to  5  o'clock,  there  was  no  one  out  at  alL  The  barracks  were 
unusually  quiet.  The  men  had  been  disturbed  in  their  sleep  and 
they  were  all  inside,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  was  no 
one  out  except  the  members  of  my  own  company, 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  testified  by  Captam  Kelly  that  the  men  of 
your  battalion  were  a  slouchy,  slovenly,  and  unsoldierly  looking  set 
of  men.    Is  that  true  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  testified  that  Major  Penrose  created  a  bad  im- 

Eression  on  one  occasion  by  appearing  out  on  the  walk  in  a  dirty 
haki  uniform,  without  any  collar  on.  State  what  the  probabilities 
are  as  to  that. — A.  The  statement  is  entirely  false.  Major  Penrose 
is  one  of  the  neatest  officers  that  I  know  of  in  the  Army.  He  is  ver^ 
particular  about  his  uniform,  dressing  two  or  three  times  a  day.  lie 
always  wears  clean  khaki,  and  at  Fort  Brown  I  think  he  invariably 
put  on  a  dean  suit  of  white  clothes  every  evening;  and  Captaia 
Kelly,  if  he  makes  such  a  statement,  is  misteken. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  were  you  with  your  company  when  it  was  going 
down  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown,  on  the  railroad  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  companies  were  located  in  the  train ; 
that  is,  which  company  was  at  the  head,  and  how  they  came  in 
order? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  B,  C,  and  D,  sir. 

Q.  B,  C,  and  D?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  put  D  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  next  to  the  officers — ^next  to  the  Pullman. 

Q.  The  captain  of  Company  D  was  the  ranking  officer — Captain 
Lyon  was  the  ranking  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  the  next  one  my 
own,  and  then  the  next  Lawrason's. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  remember  seeing  ihe  otrndnctor  who  wm  m  durge  of 
that  train  after  you  left  Sinton  for  the  next  160  miles  into  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Why,  I  do  not  recall  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  near  any  report  from  him  or  anybody  else  of  any  bid 
conduct  on  the  part  of  your  men,  in  conversation  cr  otherwise, 
towards  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  He  made  no  report;  no  complaint  of  any  kind! — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
think  I  was  officer  of  the  day  that  day,  and  if  there  had  been  any  I 
would  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  how  long  have  you  been  a  company  com- 
mander?— A.  Well,  there  are  a  few  breaks  in  it,  Senator 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.  I  started  commanding  a  company  on  Ae 
departure  of  Major  Penrose  to  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico 
in  1898,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  I  have  c(«munded 
a  company  almost  all  the  time  since  then. 

Q.  Then  for  several  years  you  have  been  a  company  oommandert— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  company  commander  you  are  responsible  for  the  equipment 
of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  arms  and  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  inspected  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  tell  a  gun  that  has  been  fired  irom  an  examination  of 
it? — ^A.  I  believe  I  can;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  can  tell  when  a  gun  that  has  been  fired  has  been 
cleaned  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  before  about  the  inspection  of  your  omi- 
pany  the  following  morning,  after  this  firing ;  and  without  going  over 
it  again,  it  was  a  rigid  inspection,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  •  Toy 
rigid  one. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  has  been  handed  to  me  b; 
another  member  oi  the  committee.  It  is,  if  it  be  not  true  that  the 
negro  is  a  good-natured,  happy-go-lucl^,  and  forgiving  sort  of  » 
character?    Is  that  not  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  is  of  that  general  disposition? — A.  So  far  as  my  own 
experience  has  gone,  he  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anybody  in  your  company  who  was  so  marked 
with  freckles  or  spots  of  any  kind  on  his  face  as  to  be  noticeable!— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  our  battaUcm  wwe 
pretty  dark.  There  were  a  few  light  ones,  but  I  dont  rememJ)er  any 
of  them  that  had  freckles. 

Q.  Was  it  possible,  remembering  the  daikneas  of  that  night,  to  see 
freckles  or  spots  on  the  face  of  a  man  any  distance  away  from  youf— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe,  in  ftict  I  am  very 
certain,  that  you  could  not  have  told  a  white  man  from  a  colored  nun 
10  feet  away. 

Q.  Here  are  two  guns,  each  of  which,  we  are  told,  has  been  fired 
five  times.  One  of  them  has  been  cleaned  and  one  of  them  has  not 
been  cleaned.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  these  guns,  take  the  bolts 
out,  and  see. 

(The  witness  examined  one  of  the  rifles.) 

Q.  You  have  looked  through  that  gun,  have  you  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  number?— A.  No.  245484. 

Q.  In  what  condition  do  you  find  that  gun?— A.  It  k  dirty. 
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Q.  Tliat  is  a  dirty  gun,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  tiie  other  one,  now. — A.  They  are  both  dirty. 

Q.  Would  you  pass  tiiat  gun  on  any  inspection  occasion  t — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  would  not 

Q.  You  would  not  allow  a  man  to  go  on  guard  with  a  gun  as  dirty 
as  that,  would  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would  give  him  an  extra  tour  of 
du^. 

Q.  Give  him  an  extra  tour  of  duty  if  he  would  present  a  gun  as 
dirty  as  that  gun  t — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  inspection  oi  the  guns  the  morning  after  the  shooting 
rigid  enough  to  reject  a  gun  tmU;  was  found  in  that  condition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  no  gun  as  dirty  as  that  There  were  none  in  my 
ocnnpany  as  dirty  as  that  gun. 

(At  8  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1907,  at  10  o'dock  and  80  minutes  a.  m.) 


GOHHriTEE   ON    MlLITART   AfFAIRS, 

UNrrra)   Statbs   Senate, 
Wednesday,  June  IS,  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Fettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

Senator  Lodgx.  Mr.  Chairinan,  we  have  all  heard  this  morning, 
with  the  deepest  regret,  of  the  death  of  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
greatly  honored  and  beloved  by  us  all.  This  committee  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  Senate  now  in  session,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  m 
the  d^re  of  all  the  members  that  we  should  mark  our  sense  of  the 
loss  which  the  Senate  and  the  country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
our  colleague.  I  therefore  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  com- 
mittee do  now  adjourn  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Morgan. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  June  13,  1907,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


G>MicnTBH  ON  MiLrrjutT  Ajtairs, 

^United  States  Senatb, 
Thursday,  June  IS,  1907. 
The  c<Hnmittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TMarOMOVY  OT  OAPT.  ESOAK  ▲.  KAOXUK,  V.  8.  ABMY-«ontiiia«d. 

By  Senator  Fobakbr: 

Q.  Captain,  you  were  testifying  about  the  cleaning  of  these  guns, 
I  believe,  when  we  adjourned  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  your  experience  has  been  as  to 
gliwming  guns  With  the  liiong  brush ;  whether  that  has  been  found  an 
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efficient  facility? — A.  Personally  I  have  never  cleaned  a  gun  with 
it,  but  I  have  asked  the  first  sereeant  and  numwous  other  soldiers  in 
j^rd  to  it,  and  they  have  told  me  that  it  will  not  do  it  clearly  ot 
successfully ;  that  you  must  use  a  rae.  And  on  the  target  range  we 
have  the  three  or  four  brass  rods  mat  are  allowed  the  c(Hnpanies, 
and  use  those  on  the  target  range  all  the  time  to  dean  the  rifles,  and 
have  rags  and  oil. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  seeing  Captain  Kelly  and  his  son  when 
they  visited  the  post,  as  the  Captain  has  testified  they  did,  some  days 
before  this  shooting  occurred? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  never  met  Cap- 
tain Kelly  previous  to  this  time,  but  I  had  met  his  son  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  I  was  rather  interested  in  seeing  him.  I  saw  him  ent^  the  ear- 
rison.  The  two  of  them  came  in  and  they  walked  up  to  Major  Pen- 
rose's house.  I  was  sitting  on  the  front  lawn  looking  up  the  line,  and  I 
saw  them.  In  a  moment  they  came  out — aright  away — and  went  down 
to  Lieutenant  Grier's  house,  and  then  they  came  to  my  house  in  com- 

rany  with  Lieutenant  Grier,  and  he  introduced  me  to  both  of  them, 
had  met  young  Captain  Kelly  before,  and  he  recalled  that  we 
had  met 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  met  Major  Penrose? — 
A.  Major  Penrose  was  not  in  sight  at  the  time  on  the  line.    I  had  a 
view  of  the  entire  front  of  the  line. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Wakneb  : 

Q,  There  is  nothing  that  recalls  to  you  whether  Major  Penrose  was 
in  sight;  nothing  especial  about  that,  is  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except 
the  hour.  I  noticed  the  hour  of  the  evening,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
he  would  not  meet  the  Major.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  not 
called  on  him,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  several  of  us  thought  it  was 
rather  strange — not  the  Major;  he  did  not  express  any  opinion,  but 
the  junior  officers — ^because  he  was  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  Brownsville, 

Q.  Yes  J  understood  to  be  one  of  the  representative  citizens? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  came  out,  I  think,  the  day  that  his  son  returned 
from  Mexico. 

Q.  Returned  to  Mexico? — A.  From  Mexico.  He  had  been  down 
into  lower  Mexico. 

Q.  As  to  this  cleaning  of  the  guns  with  the  thong  brush,  you  have 
no  experience  whateverl — A.  I  have  never  done  it  myself. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  requires  a  rag  to  dean  it? — A.  I  am  satisfied 
of  that,  sir;  because,  as  I  have  said,  they  use  the  ramrod. 

Q.  But  by  using  the  thong  with  oil  and  a  rag,  you  would  not  say 
that  that  could  not  be  done? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  personally. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  object  of  the  thong 
brush,  and  you  get  it  from  your  noncommissioned  officers,  is  to  remove 
part  of  the  powder  and  loosen  it  up,  and  then  the  idea  is  to  use  the 
rag  with  oil  afterwards? — ^A.  That  thong  brush  is  in  the  butt  of 
every  rifle.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  something  has  been  asked  about  Crixell's 
saloon — Joe  Crixell's.  That  was  considered  the  leading  saloon  of 
the  dty,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  wheUier  it  is  the 
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leading  saloon,  Senator,  but  it  is  the  one  that  was  always  patronized 
by  the  officers  of  the  post.  There  were  no  soldiers  allowed  in  there, 
and  they  did  not  cater  to  the  soldiers'  trade,  and  the  officers,  in  going 
downtown,  some  of  them  would  go  in  and  get  anything  they  wanted. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  place  patronized  by  the  officers? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  went  anywhere  else  much.  I  know  I 
was  ndt  in  any  other  place  in  town  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
there. 

Q.  That  practically  was  true  of  the  other  officers,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  not  Joe  Crixell's  saloon ; 
it  is  Teofilo  Crixell's. 

Q.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  White  Elephant  Saloon? — A.  No, 
sir;  this  is  what  is  known  as  Crixell's  saloon — that  is,  Teofilo's; 
hot  this  man's  they  have  sent  up  here." 

Q.  It  is  the  one  opposite  Tillman's? — A.  I  do  not  know  where 
Tillman's  is.    I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  one  on  the  main  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Joe  Crixell? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  He  was  regarded  as  a  responsible  citizen  there,  was  he  not,  as 
far  as  you  know  ?^A-  I  knew  very  little  about  him,  as  to  his  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  reputable  man  there. 

Q.  About  how  often  were  you  in  that  saloon.  Captain!  I  am 
not  asking  as  reflecting  on  you  at  all,  but  each  day  about  how  often 
would  you  be  in  there? — ^A.  I  might  answer  that  oy  saying  that  the 
days  that  I  was  not  on  duty,  if  I  went  into  town,  I  would  probably 
go  in  there  once  each  time  I  went  down. 

Q.  You  went  in  there  nearly  every  time  you  went  downtown?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  nearly  every  time  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  And  this  day  you  have  been  asked  about,  when  you  were  in 
there,  what  day  was  that? — A.  The  morning  of  August  13. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  on  duty  as  the  officer  of  the  day? — A.  It . 
was  between  10.30  and  11  o'clock.  The  orders  at  Fort  Brown  were 
fixed  for  guard  mounting  every  morning,  except  on  the  days  of  the 
practice  march,  and  on  the  days  of  the  practice  march  guard  mount- 
ing was  held  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after  the  return  of  the  last 
company ;  I  have  forgotten  whether  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  But  it  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  not 
fix  the  exact  hour. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  in  there  you  heard  a  conversation,  did 
you  not,  between  somebody — some  remarks  by  some  one? — A.  As 
near  as  I  can  remember,  there  were  two  or  three  traveling  men  in  the 
place  at  the  time,  and  their  conversation  was  very  vulgar  and  obscene 
and  bore  on  a  trip  they  had  had  the  previous  night  over  to  Mata- 
moros,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it;  I  stood  aloof. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  some  conversation  there  reflecting  on  the  offi- 
cers of  the  post? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  remarks? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  thing. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  number  of  officers  you  had  at  Fort  Brown  was  not  the 
usual  complement,  was  it? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  we  were  very  short. 

Q.  You  were  short  of  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  that  when  you  went  on  duty  as  the  officer  of  the 
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day,  it  left  your  company  without  any  oonunissioned  officwf — A.  Yee, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is,  is  it  not,  Captain,  that  if  the  soldiers  had  been 
so  disposed  to  go  out  of  the  barracks  along  about  midnight,  there 
would  be  nothing  especially  in  the  way  to  prevent  it! — ^A.  The  only 
thing.  Senator,  would  be  the  sentry  on  that  post,  if  he  would  see 
them. 

Q.  Yes;  and  he  had  several  hundred  yards  to  go  in  traveling  his 
beat  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  covered  ^uite  a  good  deal  of  distance. 

Q.  You  knew  ot  the  Evans  incident,  did  you  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sdr; 
some  time  that  evening  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  alwut  going  into  the  exact  detaib  of  that.  Yon 
knew  also  that  the  colonel  of  your  regiment  objected  to  the  battali<^ 
being  sent  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  of  it  by  hearsay. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  commonly  spoken  of? — A.  It  was  commonly 
known.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  to  BrownsvUle  he  objected,  but  it 
was  to  sending  them  to  summer  maneuvers  at  Austin,  Tex.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  to  the  Texas  post  or  to  the  summer 
maneuvers. 

Q.  However  that  may  have  been,  that  was  the  common  under- 
standing ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  shortly  after  you  went  to  your  room  on  (he  night 
of  the  13th  you  were  awakened,  were  you  not! — ^A.  It  was  about 
an  hour  afterwards. 

Q.  Were  you  not  awakened  in  the  meantime!  About  five  minutes 
of  12  did  you  not  get  up  and  look  at  the  time! — A.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  knock.    That  was  at  five  minutes — at  about  five  minutes  of  1. 

Q.  Had  you  not  heard  one  before  that! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
said  so. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  had  said  so.  Captain. — A.  Well, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  speak  loud  enough  for  you  to  hear.  I 
asked  vou  if  you  had  not  heard  one  before  that! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  ever  so  started  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Kleiber? — ^A.  The  little  man  out  here! 

Q.  Well,  the  district  attorney. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  not  very  little;  about  as  large  as  you  or  I.  And  you 
made  a  statement  to  him,  did  you  not,  as  to  where  you  were  that 
night! — A.  I  have  had  numerous  conversations  with  him.  I  do  not 
recall  now  whether  I  did  or  not,  Senator.  The  morning  of  August 
14,  at  the  time  when  I  reported  to  Major  Penrose,  I  reported  all  my 
movements  during  that  evening,  and  have  also  stated  them  since  to 
General  Garlington  and  to  Colonel  Lovering  and  to  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  I  ask  you  about  this  particular  conversation,  if  you  recall  it! — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  any  particular  conversation;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  Captain,  stated  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness among  the  officers  after  this  shooting,  about  going  out  at 
night? — A.  After  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  Major  Penrose  gave  orders  on  the  14th  that  we 
were  not  allowed  to  go  out  into  town.  That  was  on  the  advice  of 
the  mayor. 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  understand  that  there  was 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the  officers  as  to  leaving  your  quar- 
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terst — A.  We  had  guards  put  around  the  post,  and  I  never  had  any 
feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Q.  Did  you  increase  the  guards,  after  that  night,  around  the 
placed — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  one  company  each  night. 

Q.  Yes;  but  prior  to  that  time  tou  did  not  have  one  company 
each  night? — A.  Not  prior  to  the  shooting.  We  only  had  on  four 
sentries  prior  to  the  shooting. 

Q.  After  that  you  increased  it  to  an  entire  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
We  had  all  the  available  men  of  each  company.  I  can  not  recall  how 
many  posts  there  were,  but  there  were  a  number  of  cossadc  posts  ex- 
tending from  the  rear  of  D  Company  barracks  to  about  the  end  of 
the  quartermaster's  storehouse.  In  fact,  the  last  post  was  on  the 
porch  of  the  quartermaster's  storehouse,  whidi  had  a  view  off  to  the 
east.  These  posts  were  some  of  them  about  100  yards  apart.  I  can 
not  tell  you  the  exact  distance,  but  they  covered  the  ground  very  well. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cossack  posts,  and  the  men  would  march  from  one 
post  to  meet  those  of  the  next? — ^A-  Not  with  the  cossack  posts. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  stationary. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  the  additional  guard  inside? — A.  The  addi- 
tional guard  inside;  the  interior  guard  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  A  cossack  post  is  so  stationed  as  to  be  ready  when  called? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  those  posts  continued  up  to  the  time  you  left  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  continued  them  up  to  the  day  we  left. 

Q.  Company  A  did  not  get  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  they  were 
stopped  by  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  That  company  belonged  to  that  battalion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
first  company  of  the  battalion. 

Q.  That  company  ranked  up  with  the  other  companies,  did  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  in  proficiency  and  discipline? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  without  going  into  particulars,  you  were 
wounded,  there  at  Reno,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  a  member  of  Company  A  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  soldier  been  in  the  service? — A,  I  can  not 
tell  you,  Senator,  but  I  think  he  was  in  his  first  enlistment ;  and  after 
he  had  been  arrested  at  Reno  they  found  that  he  was  a  deserter  from 
the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  Department  wanted  him,  but  the  War  De- 

fartment  refused  to  turn  him  over  on  account  of  his  assault  on  me. 
can  not  tell  you  what  his  service  was.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  the  man 
until  he  came  out  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  assault  on  you  ? — A.  Do  you  want 
me  to  go  into  the  details  of  it? 

Q.  Not  the  details,  but  do  you  know  what  the  occasion  of  it  was? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  occasion  was.  Senator,  whether  attempted 
robbenr  or  assassination. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  it  was  not  robbery. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  say  I  believe  to-day  it  was  not.    I  would  like  to  know. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  something  abont  putting  your  foot  on  a 
cartridge. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  pick  up  that  cartridge.  Captain? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  Senator.    It  was  off  quite  a  little  ways,  and  these  people 
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were  all  lookine  down  the  line,  there,  and  I  just  put  my  foot  on  it 
I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  I  had  no  particular  motive  except  just 
burying  it  in  the  sand.    It  was  not  to  smeld  the  men  in  any  way. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  but  it  was  to  bury  it  in  the  sandf — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  sana  was  quite  deep,  there. 

Q.  You  went  out  looking  for  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went 
out  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  And  pick  them  up,  and  you  did  pick  up  some.  When  you  took 
these  cartridges  that  you  picked  up  to  Major  Penrose,  what  did 
Major  Penrose  say  ? — A.  He  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  "  That 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  men  had  done  the  shooting." 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  I 
made  any  comments  or  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  did.  He  said 
also  to  keep  them,  and  I  put  them  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  nave  stated  heretofore  what  you  did  with  those,  and  I  will 
not  go  into  it  again. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  said,  as  you  have  stated,  "  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  some  of  my  men  had  done  the  shooting;"  was  that  it? — ^A.  I 
believe  that  was  nearly  the  language,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect.  It 
was  shortly  after  that  that  Major  Penrose  started  in  his  investigation 
in  the  adjutant's  office,  and  I  was  not  present  at  any  time.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were,  except  Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose  were 
there,  and  then  the  citizens'  committee  came  up,  and  the  Major 
directed  me  to  Iiave  my  guard  formed,  and  to  wait  at  the  adjutant's 
office,  which  I  did. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  was  to  return  to  that  conversation.  When 
Major  Penrose  made  that  remark  to  you,  I  understand  you  do  not 
remember  any  remark  you  made? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recoUect 
it  now. 

Q.  Did  it  not  look  to  you  as  though  some  of  the  men  had  done  the 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  so,  naturally,  on  accoimt  of  the 
shells. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  not  believed  so  at  the  time  you  would  have 
said  something  to  Major  Penrose  as  to  differing  with  him  in  his 
judgment,  would  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  I  would. 
Senator,  because  Alajor  Penrose  was  my  commanding  officer,  and  I 
was  not  called  upon  to  make  any  remark  to  him,  or  any  suggestion, 
or  anything. 

Q.  But  it  did  make  the  same  impression  on  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
seemed  so.    It  looked  very  much  so. 

Q.  And  you  continued  of  that  opinion,  did  you  not.  Captain! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kight  along? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  believe  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  change  your  opinion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that,  Captain? — ^A.  Well,  it'was  after  the  time  that 
the  men  had  stood  the  strain  that  they  were  under  at  Fort  Beno. 
from  the  time  they  left  Brownsville  imtil  their  arrival  at  Reno,  and 
the  duty  that  they  did  at  Fort  Beno ;  and  then  seeing  the  discharge  of 
those  men. 

Q.  I  think,  Captain,  I  will  not  pursue  that  further,  because  I 
think  that  was  gone  into  very  fully  oefore. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I 
have  testified  to  that  before. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  shooting  you  sent  out  four  or  five  patrols,  did 
you  not? — ^A.  Five;  yes,  sir;  and  I  went  out  mysell 
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Q.  And  yon  sent  out  one  man,-  an  unarmed  man,  down  to  the  feny- 
bo«t? — ^A.  That  was  included  in  that  number. 

Q.  In  the  five! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  went  down  into  the  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  you  went  down? — ^A.  1  think  it 
was  very  close  to  8  o'clock,  sir.  It  was  either  a  little  after  or  a  little 
before ;  I  think  it  was  a  few  minutes  on  either  side  of  8  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  last  patrol  you  sent  out  was  when  ? — A.  About  10. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand  from  your  testimony  before,  Captain — ^I 
am  just  giving  it  from  memory,  now ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  patrols  all  reported  to  you  that  everything  was  quiet  in 
town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q,  And  how  many  men  were  sent  out  in  each  patrol,  excepting  the 
one  that  was  sent  to  the  ferry? — ^A.  All  the  other  patrols  consisted 
of  a  corporal,  or  a  noncommissioned  officer,  and  two  privates;  but 
they  both  happened  to  be  corporals. 

Q.  And  you  sent  those  patrols  down  into  the  town  to  go  all  over  to 
see  if  there  were  any  of  your  men  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  purpose  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  order  them  into  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  reported  to  you  that  everything  was  quiet  in 
the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  believed  that  everjrthinff  was  quiet  in  the  town, 
if  there  had  been  any  indications  of  any  trouble,  you  certainly  would 
not  have  gone  to  bed,  would  you,  Captain ! — ^A;  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warnsb.  I  think  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  changing  your  opinion.  Do  you  remain  of  the 
same  opinion  that  you  express^  when  you  were  last  on  the  stand  ? — 
A  I  do,  sir.  I  really  believe  more  than  ever  that  the  men  did  not 
do  the  shooting. 

Q.  -That  is  all  on  that  point.  You  said  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  of  Senator  Warner  that  you  knew  of  the  Evans  incident 
some  time  that  evening.  Did  you  ^ow  of  it  at  the  time  you  were  in 
the  CrixeU  saloon  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; ,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time  in  the  evening  you  first  heard 
of  it? — ^A.  It  was  between  5.30  and  6  o'clock  when  Major  Penrose 
came  to  me  and  totd  me  of  the  incident  and  directed  me  to  send  out 
the  patrols,  and  also  to  notify  the  men  that  all  passes  had  been 
recalled. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Captain,  as  I  understand,  you  have  no  remembrance  of  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Kleiber,  in  which  you  stated,  in  substance,  that 
yon  were  first  awakened  by  a  call  about  five  minutes  of  12,  and  got  up 
and  looked  at  your  clock  or  watch,  and  then  that  a  second  call  was 
made  upon  you?  You  have  no  remembrance  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  have  stated  all  along  from  the  beginning  that  this  was  five  minutes 
to  1.  It  was  very  much  impressed  on  my  mind,  because  I  thought  it 
was  the  call  for  reveille.  I  had  notified  the  bugler  of  the  guard  to 
awaken  me  for  reveille,  and  I  was  awakened  and  heard  no  confusion, 
but  just  the  rapping,  and  I  got  up  and  lit  my  light  and  walked  around 
and  looked  at  the  dock,  and  I  thought  tiuA  I  must  have  been 
dnuniiuL 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  In  view  of  some  testimony  that  has  been  given,  I  want  yon  to 
state  again  Just  where  you  found  the  shells  you  found  and  brought  in. 

Senator  Wabneh.  He  has  stated  that. 

Senator  Forakeb.  There  has  been  a  specific  statement  about  it 
since. 

A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  point  it  out  again? 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Yes;  state  again  just  where  yon  found  those  shells. — A.  I  came 
down  here  about  tLe  middle  of  the  barracks  of  D  C!ompany. 

Q.  That  is  D  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  D  barracks.  I  came 
down  this  far  [indicating],  and  walked  up  there,  and  about  there  is 
where  I  found  them  [indicating]. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  waU^  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
outside  of  the  wall.  This  building  should  be  over  a  little  farther 
[indicating],  and  there  is  a  little  outbuilding  right  about  there  [indi- 
cating].- 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  found  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Where  is  the  oil  house  ? — A.  The  oil  house  is  in  a  position  about 
like  that  [indicating].     It, is  on  the  right  of  this  little  outbuilding 
that  is  out  there,  probably  20 — 15  yards  apart,  I  suppose  they  are. 
They  are  both  about  the  same  distance  from  the  wall. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  change  your  statement  as  to  either  the 
place  at  which  you  found  them  or  the  fact  that  they  were  in  a 
bunch? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  wish  to  change  it  at  all. 

Q.  Your  statement  as  last  given  you  want  to  stand,  without  modi- 
fication?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  aU. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Captain,  did  you  state  that  you  found  these  shells  in  a  bunch, 
to  Major  Penrose,  when  you  handed  them  to  him  that  night  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
long  afterwards,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  that,  that  morning,  when  I 
picked  up  the  shells.    You  mean  when  I  reported  to  him? 

Q.  Yes.  What  statement  did  you  make  to  him  when  you  stated 
you  found  the  shells? — A.  I  said:  "Major,  I  found  these  shells  and 
clips  right  outside  the  wall,  here,"  and  I  have  forgotten  where  Major 
Penrose  was.  He  was  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  but  near  me,  and  I 
talked  to  him  right  over  the  wall. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  search  for  shells  inside  of  the  wall,  or  as 
to  whether  any  were  inside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  gone 
inside  the  wall,  but  did  not  see  any  in  there  at  all. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  I  was  up  and  down  that  space  behind  the 
barracks  all  the  morning,  you  know,  from  before  daylight  imtil  long 
after  daylight,  but  I  did  not  see  any  shells  there  at  aU. 
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By  Senator  Taliafebro  : 

Q.  Did  it  ooenr  to  you,  when  you  found  these  shells  in  this  small 
area,  that  there  was  anything  suspicious  about  that  fact? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  it  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  that  idea  occur  to  you? — A..  Well,  I  don't  know. 
I  think  I  told  Colonel  Lovering  about  it,  and  General  Garlington. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  whom  you  told.  I  want  to  know  when 
the  suspicion  first  came  over  your  mind. — ^A.  That  was  early  last  fall, 
sir :  early  last  fall. 

Q.  Wnyat  that  late  day  ? — A.  It  was  not  but  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards. When  this  investigation  went  on  so  thoroughly,  and  no  re- 
sults came  from  it,  it  seemed  to  me  rather  strange  that  they  should 
have  been  in  a  position  of  that  kind.  The  morning  of  August  14 
we  were  all  in  a  very  much  excited  state,  and  I  reafly  did  not  give 
the  thing  very  much  thought  at  all.  How  soon  afterwards,  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  not  feel  that  in  handing  these  shells  to  Major  Penrose 
you  ought  to  have  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  you  found 
them,  just  how  you  found  them? — A.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  so. 

Q.  What? — ^A,  I  feel  now  that  I  should  have  done  so. 

Q.  You  say,  I  understand,  that  you  were  out  looking  for  shells 
and  picking  them  up  as  you  found  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  at  the  alley — ^looking  iip  the  alley — you  saw  some 
people  coming  down  towards  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  <id  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir.  If  I  did,  I  was  misunderstood. 
They  were  standing  up  there. 

Q.  They  were  standing  up  the  alley? — A.  They  were  standing  up 
there  at  tne  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets,  I  think,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember.  There  was  no  one  nearer — I  don't  think 
there  was  anyone  nearer  than  Thirteenth  and  Washington. 

Q-  You  could  not  see  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  if  they 
were  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warneb.  You  mean  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  Thir- 
teenth street. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  your  pardon;  Thirteenth  and  the  alley,  I 
should  have  said. 

By  Senator  Tauaferbo  : 

Q.  At  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  practically  two  blocks  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
very  short  blocks. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  put  your  foot  on  this  shell  and  concealed  it  in 
the  sand  because  you  saw  tnese  people  up  the  alley? — ^A.  I  said  so; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that.  Captain  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  Senator. 

Q.  When  you  were  out  looking  for  shells  and  saw  a  shell  lying 
there  before  you,  why  ^ould  you  have  attempted  to  conceal  it  in- 
stead of  picking  it  up  as  you  had  the  others  ? — A.  I  felt  that  I  had 
enough  shells  to  show  to  Major  Penrose  without  picking  up  the  other. 
I  haa  a  whole  handful  at  that  time ;  that  is,  I  had  the  shells  and  the 
dips,  which  just  about  filled  my  hands. 

Q.  Have  you  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  picking  up  that  particu- 
lar shell,  tiiat  you  saw  these  people  standing  up  the  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  thmk  I  aid. 
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Q.  Well,  then,  the  reason  that  you  give  now,  that  you  thought  vou 
had  shells  enough,  was  not  the  real  reason  for  not  picking  up  that 
shell  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  real  reason  was  I  did  not  care  to  have  them  see 
me  pick  it  up. 

Q.  Why  not,  Captain?  What  was  there  to  conceal  about  it? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  mayor  said  that  the  people  were  very 
much  excited,  and  I  did  not  care  to  hav9  them  know  that  we  had 
gotten  that  evidence,  because  I  knew  it  would  come  out  sooner  or 
later  to  the  commanding  officer  and  to  the  general  public. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  there  were  any  evidence  that  your 
men  had  done  this  shooting,  you  did  not  care  for  the  citizens  to  mow 
it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  express  that  at  all,  but  you  must 
understand  that  these  people  were  in  a  very  much  inflamed  condition, 
an  excited  condition,  and  I  did  not  want  to  see  any  mob  oome  up 
there,  either  for  their  sakes  or  ours. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  from  you.  Captain,  if  I  can,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee,  just  what  your  reason  was  tor  concealing 
a  shell  in  the  sand  when  you  state  that  you  were  out  looking  for  shel£ 
and  picking  up  what  you  found? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  give  you  any 
reason,  sir. 

By  Senator  TAUAFBaffio: 

Q.  You  think  there  must  have  been  some  reason,  do  you  not? — 
A.  I  think  there  should  have  been ;  yes,  sir ;  but  I  can  not  give  yon 
any  reason  now.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  done.  It  was  not  to  hide 
any  guilty  people,  I  can  assure  you  of  that,  or  to  keep  back  anything 
from  anybody  that  ought  to  know  it,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
out  everything  that  I  possibly  could  in  every  way ;  but  I  can  not  give 
you  the  reason  why  I  did  it. 

Q.  You  covered  that  shell  up  thoroughly,  did  you ;  you  covered  it 
up? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  just  trod  on  it. 

Q.  And  is  that  a  sandy  spot  ? — ^A.  It  was  down  near  the  Rio  Grande 
River.    The  soU  is  quite  sandy. 

Q.  When  you  stepped  on  it,  did  it  bury  the  shell  ?^A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  pick  that  shell  up  afterwards? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  command  of  Company  D  ? — ^A.  C. 

Q.  C?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  empty  shells  that  were 
brought  down  from  Niobrara? — A.  No,  sir;  I  brought  none  down. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  Company  D? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  sa  I  have  read 
80  in  the  testimony. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  suspicion  what  became  of  those  shells  that  yon 
had,  as  to  how  they  got  out  of  your  desk  ? — ^A.  They  did  not  get  out 
of  my  desk,  so  far  as  I  know ;  I  left  them  there  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  desk? — A.  It  was  not  my  own  per- 
sonal desk.  This  was  a  quartermaster's  desk.  That  d^,  on  the 
abandonment  of  Fort  Brown,  was  shipped  away  somewhere  else. 
The  morning  we  left  Fort  Brown  that  desk  remamed  in  my  house, 
and    Lieutenant    Rich,   of   the   Twenty-sixth    Infantry,    took-  all 
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the  property  that  I  had  in  there  on  a  memorandum  receipt.  I  had 
this  property  on  a  memorandmn  receipt  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  as  I  had  not  yet  opened  my  own  stuff  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  shells  in  there  afterwards? — A.  They  were 
in  there  the  next  evening,  but  I  did  not  see  them  afterwards.  I  did 
not  look  for  them  again  at  all.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  find  that 
desk  the  shells  would  be  there  yet,  unless  the  person,  the  keeper  of  the 
desk,  has  taken  them  out;  unless  Lieutenant  Kich  himself  took  ihem 
out. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Where  was  that  desk  sent? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  could  not 
find  out.  I  tried  to  find  out  when  I  was  in  San  Antonio,  and  I  could 
not  find  out. 

Q.  It  was  not  sent  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  so  far  as  you  know? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  It  was  sent  to  one  of  the  other  posts.  It 
was  a  desk  with  a  slanting  top  to  it,  and  the  upper  part  like  that 
[indicating].    It  was  not  a  private  desk. 

By  Senator  Wahner  : 
Q.  Just  one  question  more.    I  find  this  in  your  testimony  in  the 
court-martial  proceedings,  at  page  962,  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
it,  and  see  if  you  want  to  make  any  corrections  in  it: 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  time  you  picked  up  the  shells,  the  clips,  and 
the  cartridge  on  the  morning  of  August  14,  can  you  state  definitely,  or  even 
approximately,  what  hour  of  the  day  it  was? — A.  No;  I  can't  That  was  seven 
months  ago  to-day ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  time. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  That  is  the  answer  I  gave  at  that  time;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  change  it  now  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  say  that  the 
hour  was  between  5  and  5.30;  just  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight  enough 
to  see. 

Q.  What  has  there  been  in  the  intervening  months  since  the  court- 
martial  that  impresses  your  memory? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  I 
know  it  was  before  reveille,  and  reveille  was  at  5.30. 

Q.  You  knew  that  at  the  time  you  testified  before  the  court- 
martial  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  further  from  this  testimony : 

Q.  Did  you  show  those  shells  to  the  commanding  ofiScer  when  you  returned^— 
A.  I  did. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A-  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  showed  them  to  bim? — ^A.  I  dont  recall  that, 
either. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  I  answered  it. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  that  would  indicate  to  yon  a  contention  or  bellet 
on  his  part  that  the  soldiers  must,  at  least,  have  had  a  part  in  the  shooting? — 
A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  answer. 
-Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  correct  that? — ^A.  I  will  let  my  answer 
staind  just  the  way  it  is,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Captain,  had  you  taken  any  beer  that  day? — A.  On  the  night 
of  August  13? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  ni^ht  were  you  drinking  beer? — A.  Mr. 
Lawrason  and  I  had  a  bottle  of  beer  just  previous  to  11,  before  I 
went  out  to  check  roll  call. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — ^A.  I  had  it  in  my  house. 

Q.  Had  it  been  brought  to  you  by  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  I 
had  a  case  of  it,  or  a  barrel  of  it,  in  there. 

Q.  A  barrel  of  beer? — A.,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  waited  on  you  ? — ^A.  Myself — ^nobody. 

Q.  You  had  no  colored  soldier  there  to  wait  on  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
my  man  stayed  in  the  quarters.  I  had  a  little  ice  box  out  there,  and 
occasionally  some  one  would  drop  in.  I  messed  right  there  in  the 
house — had  my  meals  brought  over. 

Q.  You  drank  one  bottle  of  beer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  drank  any  more? — A.  One  bottle;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  had  had  some  gin  fizzes? — ^A.  One  gin  fizz,  early  in  the 
morning. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  There  is  one  other  question  that  Senator  Warner  did  not  read 
you  that  I  want  to  read  you  and  see  if  that  is  all  right,  also.    It  imme- 
diately follows  what  he  read : 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  nothing  whatever  of  the  converf<ntlon  that  you  and  he 
had  after  you  turned  over  those  shells  to  him? — A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  turned 
over  the  shells  to  him. 

Q.  Or  rather  showed  him  the  shells? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  There  were  so  many 
events  that  occurred  then,  and  I  can't  recall  all  of  them,  and  I  did  what  I 
considered  my  duty  in  showing  him  the  shells,  and  I  don't  recall  his  expressing 
his  opinion  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yours  to  him  at  the  time? — A.  I  did  not. 

That  also  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  It  is  correct,  also,  is  it  not.  Captain,  that  you  now  say  that  when 

Jrou  showed  Major  Penrose  the  shells  he  said  it  looked  very  much 
ike  some  of  the  soliders  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  court-martial  undertake  to  keep  back  anything 
that  you  recalled  at  the  time  ? — A.  You  mean  my  own  court,  sir  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  answer  truthfully,  or  were  you  trying  to  with- 
hold anything? — A.  Both  my  counsel  and  myself  agreed  in  the  very 
beginning  that  we  did  not  want  to  withhold  anything;  that  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  on  August  13  by  myself,  up  to  the  time  I 
reported  to  Major  Penrose,  was  open  and  above  boara.  I  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  hide,  and  I  wanted  it  to  go  out  to  the  public  I 
believe  that  I  personally  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  officer  in 
this  affair,  and  I  had  a  good  record — I  have  always  had  a  good  record, 
and  tried  to  keep  it  clear — and  I  wanted  it  to  go  out  to  the  public  at 
large ;  and  to  that  end  we  brought  out  every  single  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  out.    I  would  like  to  add  there,  in  addition  to 
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that,  that  this  additional  charge  was  brought  out  against  me,  being 
in  Mr.  Crixell's  saloon,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  he  ordered  that  charge  withdrawn,  and  said  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  Department  to  ever  put  it  in,  and  that  the  charge 
could  not  be  proved.  I  did  not  see  the  personal  letter,  but  I  have  had 
that  information  by  word  of  mouth. 

By  Senator  Taliaterro  : 

Q^  Where  were  you  assaulted,  Captain  ? — ^  I  was  shot  in  tlie  left 
temple,  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  At  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  By  a  colored  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  who  has  been  con- 
victed lor  it  since. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Remment? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  belonged  to  Company  A  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  robbery  or  assassina- 
tion was  the  object  of  that  assault? 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  said  he  was  in 
doubt.    He  said  he  believed  it  was  assassination.  ■ 

Senator  Tauaferro.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Did  you  assert  your  views  as  expressed  about  the  Brownsville 
shooting  with  this  effort  to  assassinate  you  in  your  own  mind? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  had,  so  far  as  I  wiow,  no  particular  enemies. 
I  think  I  am  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  it  may  hav^  been  some  other 
occurrence,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  could  have  had  any  connection  with 
the  Brownsville  affair.  If  it  did,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  because  my 
whole  thought  on  the  matter  would  be  a  theory ;  anything  I  told  you 
about  it  would  be  a  theory. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  circumstance  that  could  have 
prompted  this  man  to  assault  you? — A.  No,  sir.  As  I  told  you  be- 
fore, so  far  as  I  know,  I  had  never  seen  the  man  before  until  the  day 
that  I  saw  him  in  the  post  hospital  when  we  tried  the  coat  on  him. 

Q.  In  all  your  experience  as  a  commanding  oflScer,  do  you  recall 
any  circumstance  that  would  be  likely  to  prompt  one  of  the  men  to 
assault  you  and  attempt  to  kill  you  ? — A.  No,  sit;  I  have  lived  in  the 
Army  now  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
case,  and  older  officers  tdl  me  that  they  never  heard  of  anything  like 
that  before. 

Q.  You  had  expressed  yourself  at  that  time  as  believing  that  the 
negroes  participated  in  this  shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  had  you 
not? — A.  Well,  if  the  Senator  recalls  this,  in  one  of  the  documents, 
I  believe  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart,  says  that  I  stated  I  believed  that 
the  soldiers  undoubtedly  did  the  shooting.  Just  what  document  it 
is  in  I  do  not  know,  but  I  made  that  statement  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  make  that  statement  to  him? — A.  I  said  that  on  find- 
ing the  shells  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  felt  convinced  that  they 
had  done  the  shooting.  That  statement  was  made  af  Fort  Reno 
some  time  last  fall ;  I  do  not  know  when. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have 
heard  of  him  and  met  him,  and  I  understand  he  is  a  representative 
of  the  Constitutional  League. 

Q.  What  is  the  Constitutional  League,  this  organization  in  New 
York? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 
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Q.  Is  this  man  Stewart  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  He  is  a 
colored  man. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement,  and  of  course  when  making  the 
statement  that  vou  believed  thev  were  guilty,  at  that  time  you  be- 
lieved it? — A.  At  that  time  I  dia,  most  certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  expressed  any  changed  view  before  this  assault  was 
made  on  you  at  Fort  Reno? — ^A.  I  think  I  did,  among  my  own  offi- 
cers ;  not  to  any  outsiders  that  I  recall.  But  from  the  time  they 
started  the  discharge  of  the  men,  in  November,  up  until  the  time  I 
was  assaulted,  was  about  a  month,  you  know,  and  then  I  had  very 
frec|uent  cenversations  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  possible  that 
I  did  say  that  to  some  of  my  brother  officers.  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
ever  did  to  any  outsiders. 

Q.  You  think  you  did  not  give  expression  to  the  fact  that  your 
views  were  undergoing  a  change  on  the  subject,  to  the  men? — A.  To 
the  soldiers  themselves? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  conversation  with  any  of  the 
soldiers  in  regard  to  anything.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  had 
any  conversation  with  them  with  regard  to  the  Brownsville  affray, 
except  to  try  to  get  the  noncommissioned  officers  to  work  to  their 
utmost  to  the  end  of  finding  out  who  the  guilty  parties  were. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  men  were  more  or  less  disappointed  that  their 
officers  had  concluded  that  in  their  opinions  they  were  connected  with 
this  shooting  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  heard 
any  eM)ression  of  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  That  would  oe  a  natural  feeling,  would  it  not' — A.  It  would 
be;  but  it  would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  hear  it.  I  would  not  have 
any  opportunity  to  hear  it. 

Q.  And  that  in  itself  would  be  as  strong  an  incentive  for  one  of 
these  negro  soldiers  to  attempt  to  do  you  Dodily  harm  as  anything 
else  you  know  of  in  your  experience  with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakbe  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  soldier? — A.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  his 
given  name,  Senator,  but  I  can  give  you  his  surname. 

Q.  Knowles? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Knowles. 

Q.  And  he  belonged  to  Company  A? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  was 
E.  T.  Knowles. 

Q.  E.  T.  Knowles ;  and  he  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  companies 
that  was  stationed  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  His  company  was  not  there  and  he  himself  was  never  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  himself  was  never  charged  with  complicity  in  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  not  been  discharged  without  honor? — A.  No,  ar; 
he  was  still  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  regiment — in  th*  Anny. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  is  alL 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESmCONT    Of    SECOin>    lilETTT.    OEOBOE    C.  LAWXA80N,    XT.    8. 

ABMT— SMaUed. 

Senator  Scott.  Lieutenant,  you  have  been  sworn  heretofore,  and 
you  will  regard  thrat  oath  as  being  binding  upon  you  now  I 
The  WrrNBBS.  Yes,  air. 

By  Senator  Fosakxe: 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  testified  before  in  this  case.  Since  you  testified 
a  witness  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Crixell,  a  citizen  of  Brownsville,  has 
testified  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  a  saloon  at  that  place  in  August, 
1906,  and  that  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  in  the  afternoon,  not 
earlier  in  the  day  than  1  o'clock,  and  not  later  than  4  o'clock,  you  and 
Captain  Lyon  and  Captain  Macklin  came  into  his  saloon,  and  that 
some  conversation,  which  he  narrated,  occurred  there;  that  you  were 
in  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  three  gin  fizzes.  I  will  ask  you 
first  whether  or  not  you  remember  being  in  that  saloon  at  that  time? — 
A.  Not  at  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  that  day;  and  if  so,  at  what  hour  in  the 
day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  a.  m. 

Q.  How  are  you  able  to  fix  the  hour? — ^A.  Because  it  was  just  after 
returning  from  a  practice  march — our  weekly  practice  march — and 
we  started  out  before  6  o'clock  and  returned  in  about  four  hours  from 
that  time. 

Q.  You  had  your  company — Company  B — out  on  a  practice 
march? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  that  Captain  Lyon  was  there  when  you 
were? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  Lyon  was  there  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  also  out  with  his  company,  D,  on  a  prac- 
tice march  that  day. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Crixell  testified  that  Albert  W.  Billingsley,  a  citizen  of 
Brownsville,  or  a  citizen  residing  near  there,  was  also  in  the  saloon 
at  the  time.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Billingsley? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Billingsley  testified  that  he  furnished  milk  and  cream  and 
butter  and  dairy  products  to  the  officers  of  the  post.  My  recollection 
is  that  he  mentioned  you  as  one  of  the  officers  whom  he  supplied. 
Does  that  enable  you  to  recall  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  bought  any 
eggs  or  butter.    I  took  my  meals  in  town,  and  did  not  keep  house; 

Q.  He  testified  that  you  and  Captain  Macklin  and  Captain  Lyon 
were  in  the  saloon,  that  you  were  near  one  end  of  a  long  counter,  and 
that  he  went  in  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter,  and  called 
Mr.  Crixell  to  him,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him.  Does  that 
enable  you  to  recall  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  hearing  anyone  in  the  saloon,  while  you  were 
there,  remark  that  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  officers  of  the  soldiers 
sliould  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  town  unless  something  was  done 
about  the  Evans  affair? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  I  heard  no  such 
remark. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  between  you  three  officers  and  Mr. 
Crucell  on  that  occasion  about  the  Evans  affair? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
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pretty  sure  that  there  was  no  conversation  relating  to  the  Evans 
affair  between  us  and  Mr.  Crixell  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  heard  of  the  Evans  incident? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  heard  of  it  at  lunch. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  when  ? — ^A.  When  I  went  to  lunch  in  Browns- 
ville, about  half  past  12  or  1  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  take  lunch? — ^A.  At  Mrs.  Leahy's  hoteL 

Q.  And  you  neard  it  there  for  the  first  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
my  recollection. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  you  had  been  in  Mr.  CrixeU's  saloon! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Crixell  testified  that  after  Mr.  Billingsley  made  that  re- 
mark, he  went  out  of  the  saloon,  and  Mr.  CrixeU  then  turned  and 
went  to  where  the  three  officers  were  standing,  and  that  Captain 
Macklin  said  as  follows.    I  will  read  you  this : 

He  Bays,  "  Joe,  have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  a  nigger  being  bit  over 
tbe  head  with  a  six-shooter  aroiud  here  lately?  "  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I  beard  a  little 
about  it."  He  said,  "  Have  you  heard  tbe  particulars  about  it?  "  I  said  tbe 
only  thing  I  beard  was  tbat  Mr.  Tate,  this  customs  officer,  hit  a  nigger  Over  tbe 
bead  with  a  six-sbooter  because  this  nigger  would  not  give  tbe  sldewallc  to  some 
ladles. 

Senator  Fobaker.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  told  them  that  I  bad  beard  about  tbe  nigger  being  hit  over 
tbe  head  with  a  six-shooter,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  bad  heard  any  of  the  particulars, 
and  I  told  bim  that  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Tate  bad  hit  this  nigger  over  tbe  head 
with  a  six-sbooter  because  tbe  nigger  had  pushed  bis  wife,  or  some  other  lady 
that  was  with  bim,  off  of  tbe  sidewalk,  or  something  like  it  Captain  Macklin 
told  me  then,  be  says,  "  Yes ;  tbat  is  what  they  claim,  but,"  be  says,  "  Major 
Penrose  and  myself  baye  Investigated  this  tblng  thoroughly,  and  we  have  found 
out  tbat  these  negro  soldiers  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  citizens  and  Federal 
officers  of  this  town,"  be  says,  "  and  this  thing  has  got  to  be  stopped."  He 
says,  "  Now,  Joe,  suppose  these  niggers  would  Jump  that  barracks  fence  and 
sboot  this  damn  town  up  any  of  these  nights."  He  says,  "  We  could  not  pre- 
vent it" 

Did  you  hear  any  such  conversation  as  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Macklin  make  that  statement,  or  anything  similar 
to  it,  on  that  occasion? — A.  He  certainly  did  not  on  that  occasion, 
where  I  could  hear  him,  because  I  would  remember  such  a  conversa- 
tion as  that. 

Q.  Were  you  present  with  him,  near  enough  to  him,  all  the  time 
you  were  in  that  saloon  on  that  occasion,  to  have  heard  any  such 
remark  as  that,  if  he  had  made  it? — ^A.  I  believe  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  such  conversation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crixell 
as  he  says  he  indulged  in  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  simply  were  in  there,  as  I  understand  it,  to  get  three  gin 
fizzes,  one  each,  and  you  got  them  and  then  went  out! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  get  three? — A.  One  apiece,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foeakeh  : 
Q.  That  is  all  on  that  point.  Now,  Lieutenant,  can  you  recall  any 
incident  that  happened  the  night  of  the  13th,  after  the  firing  com- 
menced, that  would  enable  you  to  give  us,  by  relating  it,  an  idea  of  how 
dark  it  was?  What  difficulty  did  you  have,  if  any,  in  recognizing 
men  or  objects? — A.  I  recollect  it  was  a  dark,  starlight  night— 4hat 
is,  there  was  no  moon ;  the  only  light  was  starlight—there  were  no 
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douds  in  the  sk^,  though — and  I  came  quite  close  to  several  men 
without  recognizmg  them.  I  remember  I  passed  a  man  who  had  been 
sent  over  to  my  quarters  to  awaken  me,  as  I  went  out.  I  ran  past 
him,  and  he  recognized  me,  I  suppose ;  I  did  not  recc^nize  him,  and  he 
called  after  me  when  I  had  passed,  and  I  turned  hack,  and  he  gave  me 
his  message. 

Q.  How  close  were  you  when  you  passed  without  recognition  ? — 
A.  I  believe  we  were  inside  of  6  feet,  sir. 

Q.  Six  feet? — A.  I  believe  about  4  or  6  feet  away. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  other  instance  similar  to  that  that  would 
show  the  difficulty  you  had  in  recognizing  men  or  objects? — A  No 
particular  instance,  sir.  I  recollect  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  some  of  the  men  when  posting  them  around,  and  some  of 
the  noncommissioned  officers  when  posting  reliefs. 

Q.  It  was  so  dark,  in  other  words,  if  I  understand  you,  that  jrou  had 
to  be  close  to  a  man  to  recognize  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  go  by  his  voice 
and  general  appearance.    Ilmew  most  of  the  men. 

Q.  How  far  away  could  you  teU  whether  a  man  was  a  white  man 
or  a  colored  man,  or  as  to  what  kind  of  clothing  he  was  wearing, 
whether  a  uniform  or  some  other  kind  of  clothing? — ^A.  I  could  tdl 
whether  he  had  on  a  uniform  or  civilian  clothes,  I  believe,  probably 
12  or  15  feet  away,  and  as  to  recognizing  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
white  man  or  a  colored  man,  if  he  was  a  very  white  man  or  a  very 
dark  colored  man  I  might  distinguish  him,  but  a  mulatto  or  a  dark 
white  man,  I  believe  I  would  have  to  get  within  5  or  6  feet  to  tell 
them  apart,  looking  straight  at  them,  or  less  than  that 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  since  you  were  on  the  stand,  by  Mrs. 
Leahy,  that  the  morning  after  the  firing — that  is,  the  morning  of  tiie 
14th — between  5.30  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  passed  from  her 
house,  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Fourteenth,  up  Four- 
teenth to  the  Cowen  alley,  as  we  have  come  to  call  it,  and  there 
turned  to  the  right  and  went  up  to  the  garrison  road,  and  there 
tamed  to  the  left  and  went  on  up  to  Jefferson  street,  and  later  re- 
turned, and  that  as  she  was  passing  out  of  the  alley  onto  the  garri- 
son road  she  saw  five  or  six  men  on  the  back  porch  of  B  barracks 
cleaning  their  guns,  or  doing  something  else  with  them  which  she 
took  to  oe  cleamng  the  guns.  State,  if  you  can,  whether  you  were  in 
that  vicinity  about  that  time,  and  whether  or  not,  from  your  observa- 
tions, any  such  incident  as  that  could  have  occurred  without  your 
observing  it. — A.  Will  you  repeat  the  time,  sir? 

Q.  Between  5.30  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. — A.  I  was  not  there 
between  5.30  and  6  o'clock,  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  rear  of  the  bar- 
racks. I  joined  my  company  in  front  of  the  barracks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6  o'clock,  but  C  Company  was  along  the  wall  in  the  rear, 
and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  see  whether  this  happened  or  not. 

Q.  Reveille  was  sounded  at  what  time  that  morning,  if  you  recol- 
lect?— A.  I  do  not  recall  now,  sir.  I  believe  that  the  first  call  for 
reveille  went  about  fifteen  minutes  before  sunrise,  which  would  be 
about  5.45, 1  think.    I  do  not  remember,  now,  exactly  what  time,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  that  vicinity  and  you  are  not  able  to  testify 
on  that  point? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  the  guns  were  put  in  the  racks  that 
night  after  the  firing,  under  your  supervision,  and  the  racks  locked 
up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Wakneh.  Let  us  not  go  into  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it,  except  only  on  Has 
one  point. 

By  Senator  Forakhe: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  racks  were  opened  that  morn- 
ing after  reveille,  after  you  joined  the  company?  Have  you  any 
knowledge  about  that?  I  am  asking  for  your  personal  knowledge 
about  it  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  know  about  that. — A^  They 
were  opened ;  yes,  sir ;  for  the  men  to  get  their  rifles  to  turn  out  for 
that  inspection. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  had  be«i 
opened  in  the  meantime',  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  nave  not. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  At  the  opening  of  the  gun-racks  were  you  present? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No.  All  you  know  about  that  is  the  fact  that  the  men  came 
down  with  their  guns,  and  you  supposed  they  had  been  in  the  gun 
racks  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  bright,  starlight  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  no  clouds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  latitude  the  starlight  is  quite  bright,  is  it  nott 
There  were  more  stars  to  be  seen  than  in  our  latitude  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  that  so,  that  it  is  really  brighter  down  there  than  it  is  here, 
on  a  starlight  night,  in  that  latitude? — ^A.  It  may  be  a  little  brighter; 
yes.  sir.    That  is,  it  seems  to  me  you  can  see  more  stars. 

Q.  The  starlight  is  what  makes  it  bright,  is  it  not,  in  the  absence 
of  clouds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  see  more  stars  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  tell  how  far  a  person  could  see  whether 
a  man  wore  a  uniform  or  not,  on  a  night  such  as  that  was — ^a  bright, 
starlight  night? — A.  Except  that  I  know  that  you  can  not  see  it 
unless  you  are  very  close. 

Q.  But  when  you  did  not  recognize  this  party  you  were  in  consid- 
erable of  a  hurry,  were  you  not,  JLieutenant ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service,  Lieutenant? — ^A.  How 
long  have  I  been  in  the  service  now,  sir? 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  about  eight 
years. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded  before? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  had  heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded — never  under  such  condi- 
tdons  though. 

Q.  Never  under  conditions  that  would  create  the  same  anxiety? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  question  as  to  whether  you  could  determine  whether  they 
were  white  men  or  colored  men,  you  say,  would  depend  upon  whether 
the  man  was  what  we  call  black  or  whether  he  was  a  light  mulatto? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  distance  at  which  you  could  tell — ^this  matter  of  dis- 
tances is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation  with  you,  is  it  not;  that  is,  a 
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matter  of  opinion,  without  an^  actual  obserration? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
has  been  some  actual  observation. 

Q.  By  yourself? — A.  Yes^r. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  Well,  when  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  April 
I  believe  it  was,  I  was  talking  to  Lieutenant  Wieeenstein  about  some 
experiments  that  he  conducted,  and  he  showed  me  nimself,  by  waMne 
out  across  the  road,  how  hard  it  was  to  distinguish  men.  I  could 
not  tell  whether  he  was  a  white  man  or  not. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  you  ? — A.  I  suppose  he  was  7  feet 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand,  Lieutenant,  that  on 
a  bright,  starlight  night,  with  no  clouds,  if  a  man  walked  within  7 
feet  of  you,  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a  white  man  or 
a  colored  man? — A.  Certein  white  men,  yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Q.  Certain  White  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  that. — A.  Well,  I  mean  men  like  most 
officers,  a  man  who  has  tanned  a  good  deal. 

Q.  A  man  of  my  complexion! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  your  com- 
plexion. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  complexion  has  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein?  Is 
he  a  dark  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  tonned.  He  has  black  hair  and 
he  is  rather  dark. 

Q.  Dark  skinned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  suppose  he  is  much  darker 
than  I  am. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Not  much  darker  than  you  ? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Is  he  as  dark  as  Senator  Taliaferro? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  So  that  if  Senator  Taliaferro  and  I  were  7  feet  from  you,  in  a 
bright,  starlight  night,  you  could  not  tell  whether  we  were  white  men 
or  black  men  1 — A.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  want  the  committee  to  understand  that,  do  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  give  a  distance  of  7  feet,  do  you  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  an  accurate  opinion  upon  that? — ^A.  I  did  not 
quite  catch  that. 

Q.  The  7  feet  distance  at  which  you  could  not  distinguish  a  white 
man  from  a  black  man. — A.  You  want  me  to  give  what? 

Q.  You  limit  it  to  that  distance,  do  you,  but  you  could  tell  him,  if 
he  were  6  feet  away,  could  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  could  in  some  cas&s,  sir. 
For  instance,  I  would  know  he  was  not  a  very  dark  black-colored 
man,  but  I  might  confuse  him  with  a  light-colored  man. 

Q.  That  is  the  white  nian  at  6  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  about  6  feet? — ^A.  I  think  I  could  generally 
tell  at  6  feet. 

Q.  That  you  place  as  a  limit,  in  a  bright,  starlight  night,  without 
any  clouds? — A.  From  5  to  7  feet,  I  believe. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  How  would  it  be  at  20  feet? — ^A.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  at 
20  feet,  sir.  ^  . 
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By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Where  you  passed  this  man  that  you  did  not  recognize,  or  he 
you,  that  was  on  the  parade  ground,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  on 
the  parade  eround. 

Q.  And  mere  was  notiiing  on  the  parade  ground  to  obstruct  the 
view  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  all  open — ^no  trees? — ^A.  No  trees.  We  were  going  in 
opposite  directions.  I  was  going  towards  the  company  and  he  was 
going  towards  my  quarters,  and  I  passed  him  on  the  parade  ground, 
out  on  the  grass. 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  ? — ^A.  I  knew  that  a  person  was  approaching 
me,  or  that  I  had  run  by  somebody,  but  did  not  know  who  it  was. 

By  Senator  Taliafehho: 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  inquire  who  it  was,  Lieutenant!  The  call  to 
arms  had  been  sounded  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  hurrying  down  to  your  command? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  realized  that  you  passed  a  man  on  the  parade  ground 
within  6  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  who  he  was? — ^A.  Well, 
sir,  he  inquired  first.  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  inquired  anyhow, 
though.    I  wanted  to  get  to  my  conipany  pretty  badly. 

Q.  IIow  did  he  inquire? — ^A.  He  wanted  to  know  if  that  was 
Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? 

Q.  So  he  recognized  you,  although  you  did  not  recognize  himf — 
A.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  recogmzed  me,  sir.  He  knew  that  he 
would  either  find  me  at  my  house  or  on  the  way  to  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  he  called  your  name  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  further  assurance  would  you  desire  that  he  had  recog- 
nized you? — A.  Because  my  eyesight  is  pretty  good,  and  I  know 
that  I  did  not  recognize  him. 

Q.  That  circumstance  at  least  demonstrated  that  within  that  dis- 
tance he  could  recognize  you  ? — A.  Either  recognize  or  guess  who  it 
was. 

Q.  Not  only  distinguish  a  white  man  from  a  colored  man,  but 
could  recognize  who  you  were  as  a  white  man? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  case?  What  is  vour  the6ry?  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  his  calling  your  name? — A.  I  think  if  I  had  told  him  my 
name  was  Brown  that  he  would  have  gone  on  to  my  quarters  ana 
looked  in  my  bed  for  me. 

Q.  That  would  be  natural  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Then,  as  you  understand  it,  he  simply  called  to  you  to  know 
whether  it  was  you  or  not — ^he  did  not  recognize  you? — ^A.  That  is 
correct,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliafemro: 
Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  know  who  was  going  across  the  parade 
ground  at  a  time  like  that,  when  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded 
and  the  men  were  hurrying  to  their  places? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  knew 
that  messengers  and  orderlies  might  be  oeing  sent  from  the  command- 
ing officer,  or  from  the  companies,  to  awaken  officers  or  carry  mes- 
sages, and  I  did  not  concern  myself  particularly  about  those  persons, 
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because  I  wanted  to  get  to  my  company.    That  was  where  I  belonged 
at  that  moment. 

Q.  Evidently  you  did  not  concern  yourself  about  this  man? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  did  not  the  inquiry  which  he  made  indicate  to  you 
that  he  did  not  recognize  you  ? — ^A.  It  seemed  so  to  me,  sir.  The  im- 
pression that  I  have  is 

Q.  If  he  inquired  if  that  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  would  not  that 
very  question  indicate  that  he  did  not  recognize  you,  and  that  he 
was  trying  to  find  out  who  it  was  ? — A.  It  seemed  so  to  me,  sir.  I  do 
not  recollect  his  exact  words,  but  the  impression  I  got  at  the  time  was 
that  he  yelled  to  know  if  that  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason.  We  were 
going  so  fast  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  stop  until  he  had  gone  sev- 
eral feet  beyond  me. 

By  Senator  Warner  :  . 

Q.  What  is  your  age,  Lieutenant? — A.  I  am  27  and  about  six 
months,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  graduated  from  West  Point  when? — ^A.  In  1904. 

Q.  So  when  you  gave  your  service  you  gave  it  including  West 
Point,  which  is  perfectly  proper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Naval 
Academy. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  CAFT.  SAMTTEL  F.  LYON,  V.  S.  ABMT— Becalled. 

Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lton,  U.  S.  Army,  a  witness  previously  sworn, 
being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Captain  Lyon,  you  have  been  sworn  before,  and  yoa  regard 
that  oath  as  still  binding  upon  you  this  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  FoRAKER : 

Q.  You  are  still  under  oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain,  since  you  have  testified  a  Mr.  Joseph  Crixell,  a  citi- 
zen of  Brownsville  and  a  saloon  keeper  there,  has  testified  in  this  case, 
saying,  among  other  things,  that  on  the  13th  day  of  August  (between 
2  ancr4  o'clock  he  stated  in  one  place,  and  in  another  place  I  think 
he  says  not  earlier  than  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  not  later  than 
4  o'clock)  you  and  Captain  Macklin  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  came 
into  his  saloon,  and  that  a  conversation  occurred  there  between  him 
and  you  three  ofiicers,  the  nature  of  which  I  will  state  to  you  in  a 
moment.  Do  you  remember  being  in  his  saloon  on  that  day? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  at  what  hour  of  the  day  it  was? — A.  It  was  in  the 
morning,  somewhere  in  the  neichborhood  of  10  o'clock. 

Q.  I«»w  do  you  fix  the  time?— A.  On  that  morning  I  had  been  on 
a  practice  march  of  12  miles  with  my  company.  I  left  the  post  at 
6.30  o'clock.  The  rate  of  marching  is  about  8  miles  an  hour.  1 
made  12  miles.  That  consumed  about  four  hours.  I  got  back  to 
the  post  at  about  half  past  9.  I  had  a  certain  inspection  regarding 
the  condition  of  tbe  men's  feet  after  this  march,  which  we  were 
required  to  make,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  completed  Mr.  Lawrason 
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and  I  -went  down  to  this  Crixell's  saloon  to  e&t  something  cold  to 
drink.  On  the  way  down  we  met  Captain  Macklin  and  he  went  with 
us,  so  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  saloon  at  any  other  hour  during  that  day! — 
A.  At  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  in  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  there  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening? — 
A.  Mr.  Lawrason  and  I  took  a  walk  through  a  certain  part  of  the 
town  to  just  see  if  we  could  see  any  of  the  men  on  the  streets  who 
were  ordered  to  be  in  by  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  drinks  in  the  saloon  at  that  time? — A.  In 
the  evening,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  remember;  I  probably  did. 

Q.  At  this  first  visit  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr. 
Crixell  testified  that  Captain  Macklin  and  Captain  Lyon  and  Lden- 
tenant  Lawrason  came  in  and  asked  for  three  gin  nzzes.  Is  that 
correct  or  not?  Is  that  what  you  ordered? — K.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
right — one  apiece. 

Q.  One  apiece? 

Senator  Warner.  I  suppose  the  usual  order  was  "gin  fizz?  ** 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Did  you  order  a  gin  fizz  that  night  when  you  were  there? — 
A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  At  this  time,  he  says.  Captain  Macklin  said : 

"  Joe,  bave  you  ever  heard  anything  about  a  nigger  being  hit  over  the  head 
with  a  six-shooter  around  here  lately?"  I  said,  "Yes;  I  heard  a  little  about 
it."  He  said,  "  Have  you  heard  the  particulars  about  It?"  I  said  the  only 
thing  I  heard  was  that  Mr.  Tate,  this  customs  officer,  hit  a  nigger  over  the  bead 
with  a  six-shooter  because  this  nigger  would  not  give  the  sidewalk  to  som* 
ladies. 

Then  after  repeating  that,  he  said : 

Captaip  Maclclin  told  me  then,  he  says,  "Tes;  that  is  what  tb«y  claim,  trat* 
he  says,  "  Mnjor  Penrose  and  myself  have  investigated  this  thing  tborooghly, 
and  we  bave  found  out  that  these  negro  soldiers  bave  been  imposed  on  by  the  citi- 
zens and  Federal  oflBcers  of  this  town,"  he  says,  "  and  this  thing  has  got  to  be 
stopped."  He  says,  "  Now,  Joe,  suppose  these  niggers  would  Jump  that  bar- 
racks fence  and  shoot  this  damn  town  up  any  of  these  nights."  He  says,  "  We 
could  not  prevent  it" 

Did  you  hear  any  conversation  of  that  character? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  either  of  those  visits,  either  in  the  morning  or  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening? — A.  Captain  Macklin  was  not  in  there  in  the  evening. 

Q.  He  was  not  with  you  at  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  saloon  at  any  time  that  day  in  company 
■with  Captain  Macklin  except  at  this  hour  of  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  So  that  if  Captain  Macklin  made  any  remark  in  that  saloon  in 
your  presence,  he  must  have  made  it  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  such  remark  as  I  have  read? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  nothing  that  could  be  construed 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  at  all  of  that -nature  or  that  kind?— 
A.  I  heard  nothing  that  could  be  so  construed. 
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Q.  Now,  he  also  testifies  that  a  Mr.  Billingsley  was  in  there  at  die 
tiaine  time  that  you  were  in  therej  and  that  you  stood  near  one  end 
of  the  long  counter  and  Mr.  Billingsley  at  the  other,  and  that  Mr. 
Billingsley  called  him  and  asked  him  in  a  low  tone  or  voice  whether 
or  not  he  had  learned  from  you  gentlemen  whether  anything  was 
to  be  done  about  finding  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  making  the 
assault  on  Mrs.  Evans,  and  that  he  told  Mr.  Billingsley  that  so  far 
as  he  could  make  out  nothing  was  doing  in  regard  to  it,  and  that 
thereupon  Mr.  Billingsley  said:  "At  the  rate  these  fellows  are  carry- 
ing on  here  I  don't  think  that  the  soldiers  or  the  oiBcers  either  ougnt 
to  be  allowed  in  town  if  they  don't  do  something  to  help  assist  us 
to  stop  these  men  from  conducting  themselves  the  way  they  are  act- 
ing in  the  city."  Do  you  know  this  Mr.  Billingsley  ? — A.  I  think  I 
could  recognize  him  again.  I  had  certain  transactions  with  him  in 
the  way  of  buying  fresh  vegetables. 

Q.  He  testifies  that  he  furnished  dairy  products  to  the  officers. — 
A.  He  never  did  furnish  anything  to  me  personally,  but  I  bought 
stuff  from  him  for  my  compahy  up  to  the  time  we  left— within  a 
day  or  two  of  the  time  we  left  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  saloon  when  you  were  there  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning? — A.  I  do  not  recall  his  being  there  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  you  were  there  in  the  evening? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  if  you  did  not  see  him,  you  do  not  remember 
hearing  him  make  any  remarks  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Crixell  testifies  that  after  Billingsley  went  out  he  (Mr. 
Crixell)  returned  to  where  you  were  and  that  as  he  approached  you 
Captain  Macklin  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  then  he  turned 
around  and  looked  at  Captain  Lyon  and  said  something  low  "  that 
I  could  not  hear,  and  he  looked  at  me  again,  and  he  says,  '  These 
niggers  will  surprise  this  fellow  yet,' "  referring  to  Mr.  Billingsley, 
who  had  just  walked  out.  Now,  did  you  hear  any  remark  of  that 
kind  made  by  Captain  Macklin? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  by  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  either  one  of  you  make  such  a  remark  as  is  attributed  to 
Captain  Macklin  on  that  occasion,  or  any  other  occasion  when  you 
were  in  his  saloon  or  at  any  other  place? — A.  I  never  did  myself, 
and  I  never  heard  either  of  the  others. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  up  to  that  time  thought  of  such,  a  thing  as  the 
men  jumping  over  the  fence  or  going  out  in  any  way  into  the  town, 
to  shoot  it  up  ? — A.  No,  sir.  At  the  tune  that  we  were  in  that  saloon, 
that  is,  Captain  Macklin,  Mr.  LaviTawson,  and  myself,  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  alleged  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  others  did  either. 

Q.  You  had  started  on  this  practice  march  in  the  morning,  how 
early? — ^A.  At  half  past  5. 

Q.  And  you  had  just  returned  from  it.  You  had  not  read  the 
papers  then,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  take  the  Brownsville 
paper. 

Q.  But  if  you  did  take  it,  you  would  not  have  read  it  before  you 
Trent  on  your  practice  march  about  half  past  5,  probably  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  are  distinct  in  your  recollection  that  you  had 
not  heard  of  it  at  all  at  that  timet — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  of 
it  at  that  time. 
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Q.  You  were  not  asked  anything  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Crixell! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  since  you  were  on  the  stand,  it  has  been  testified 
that  while  you  were  marching  through  the  streets,  in  command  of 
your  company,  on  patrol  duty,  you  gave  some  orders  which  you  had 
to  repeat  before  your  men  would  obey  them.  Without  resorting  to 
the  record  to  get  the  exact  language^I  am  only  stating  the  effect 
of  it — state  whether  or  not  anything  of  that  kind  occurred,  any 
refusal  to  obey  orders,  evincing  a  lack  of  discipline,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  on  the  part  of  your  company  ? — A.  The  only  thing  that  might 
be  so  construed  by  a  person  who  did  not  understand  the  conditions, 
or  what  they  meant,  was  when  I  met  Mayor  Combe  on  my  way  back 
to  the  post.  Mayor  Combe  and  I  were  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
the  company  was  in  column,  and  three  or  four  of  the  men  rear  found 
a  man  who  walked  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  street,  who  had  a  rifle. 
They  surroimded  him  and  called  for  me,  and  said,  "Captain,  here 
is  a  man  with  a  gun,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  °  Mayor  Combe  said, 
"  That  is  one  of  my  policemen."  He  said  this  to  me,  and  I  called 
back,  "  That  is  a  policeman ;  turn  him  loose  and  fall  in."  Thev 
said,  "  But,  Captain,  he  has  a  gun,"  and  I  ordered  them  again  to  faU 
in  ranks,  that  that  man  was  authorized  to  have  a  gun.  That  is  the 
only  incident  that  could  be  construed  as  a  failure  to  obey  promptly 
any  orders  of  mine. 

Q.  State,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  your  company  was  in  a  state 
of  good  discipline. 

Senator  Wahner.  I  think  that  has  all  been  gone  over. 

A.  In  my  opinion  it  was,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fokakeb  : 

Q.  What  was  the  record  ofyour  battalion  in  that  respect  up  to 
the  13th  of  August? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  reports  of  every  inspector 
up  to  that  time  had  been  favorable  to  the  battalion  as  a  whole  and 
the  company  individually. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  were 
discharged,  who  went  from  that  battalion,  since  the  time  of  their 
discharge— do  you  know? — A.  In  all  the  cases  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  the  men  have  gone  to  work  and  behaved  themselves 
properly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustration^Ksan  you  relate  any  incidents 
that  came  within  your  personal  experience  that  night,  or  under  your 
observation,  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  dark  it  was;  I  mean 
any  incident  that  would  indicate  whether  you  had  difficulty  or  other- 
wise in  distinguishing  persons  or  objects? — A.  I  remember  that  after 
the  company  was  formed  Major  Penrose  called  over  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  my  company  was  formed.  I  saiS  that  it  was.  He  came  over 
from  the  direction  of  B  Company  barracks — ^my  company — and  he 
had  to  get  very  close  to  me,  then,  before  I  could  see  who  it  was.  Also, 
in  calling  the  roll  I  had  to  use  a  lantern  when  the  men  were  behind 
that  wall  in  order  to  distinguish  who  each  man  was. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  away,  without  the  aid  of  any  artifidal 
light,  you  could  distinjSfuish  whether  men  were  white  men  or  colored 
men  ? — A.  I  should  thmk  about  10  feet  would  be  the  maximum. 
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Q.  At  what  distance  could  you  distinguish  whether  they  were 
clothed  in  uniforms  or  other  kind  of  clothes? — A.  Of  course  this  is 
only  my  opinion 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  should  say  about  the  same  distance. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  you  could  have  told  whether  a  man  was  a  white 
man  or  a  black  man,  or  whether  he  was  in  uniform  or  citizen's  cloth- 
ing, at  a  distance  of  25  or  30  feet  away  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  any  man  in  your  company  who  had  spots 
on  his  face  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  at  all  noticeable,  so  far 
as  you  can  recall? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  any  such  man. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  Mrs.  Leahy  that  she  looked  out  of  her 
window  and  saw  two  men  in  the  alley,  one  a  dark  colored  soldier  and 
the  other  a  mulatto,  and  that  the  mulatto  had  spots  on  his  face  which 
she  could  distinguish  him  by,  looking  out  from  her  window  to  the 
point  where  he  stood,  and  that  when  your  company  returned  from  the 
patrol  she  was  standing  at  her  gate,  and  she  saw  this  same  man  in  the 
ranks  and  recognized  nim  by  these  same  spots.  Did  you  have  any 
man — since  I  have  thus  refreshed  your  recollection  about  it— can  you 
recollect  anybody  that  could  have  answered  to  any  such  de.scription 
as  that,  even  if  it  had  been  daytime,  to  say  nothing  about  the  darkness 
of  the  pight? — A.  Mrs  Leahy  told  me  in  San  Antonio  about  seeing 
a  man  in  my  company,  when  I  returned,  whom  she  recognized  as  one 
of  the  men  who  did  the  shooting,  but  then  she  told  me  that  this  was  a 
tall,  very  black  man. 

Q.  A  tall,  very  black  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  tell  you  she  saw  a  man  with  spots  on  his  face  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  she  describe  him  in  such  a  way  that  you  could  recognize 
him  as  a  man  belonging  to  your  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing  but 
a  tall  black  man. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Captain,  why  didn't  you  have  Mrs.  Leahy  go  to  your  company 
and  pick  the  man  out? — A.  When  was  that,  sir? 

Q.  WTien  she  said  she  could  pick  him  out,  why  didn't  you  have  her 
do  it? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  investigation,  sir,  and  I 
never  heard  this  reported  oy  Mrs.  Leahy  until  after  I  had  gone  down 
to  San  Antonio  on  the  court-martial  duty. 

Senator  Warner.  The  men  had  been  discharged. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  men  had  been  discharged  and  scattered.  Well,  Captain, 
has  anything  come  to  your  knowledge  since  you  were  on  the  stand  that 
leads  you  to  have  a  suspicion  that  any  man  in  your  company  partici- 
pated in  that  firing  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  changed  the  opinion  that  you  expressed  when  you 
were  last  here  that  none  of  the  men  in  the  battalion  did  do  the 
shooting?— A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  remain  of  that  opinion.  Now,  I  want  you.  Captain, 
to  look  at  these  two  rifles  that  General  Crozier  had  here.  General 
Crozier  testified  the  other  day,  and  exhibited  two  rifles  in  connection 
with  his  testimony.  He  told  us  that  each  of  these  rifles  had  been  fired 
five  times.    They  are  Springfield  rifles  such  as  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
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our  soldiers,  as  I  understand  it.  He  told  us  tiiat  (me  of  those  rifles 
he  caused  to  be  cleaned  by  running  a  thong  brush  through  it,  and  that 
the  other  has  not  been  cleaned.  I  wish  you  would  examine  those 
rifles.  Perhaps  you  will  have  to  remove  the  bolt.  I  wish  you  would 
look  through  those  rifles  and  tell  us  what  condition  they  are  in. — 
A.  (Examining  one  of  the  rifles.)     That  one  is  dirty. 

Q.  This  one  is  dirty.  Now,  look  at  the  number  of  that  and  read 
it— A.  No.  198263. 

Q.  Now  examine  the  other. — A.  (After  examining  the  other  rifle.) 
This  is  also  dirty,  but  looks  as  though  there  might  have  been  a  care- 
less attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  dirt. 

Q.  On  that  one  you  think  they  may  have  made  some  careless  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  dirt  ? — A.  They  may  have. 

Q.  Give  us  the  number  of  that  one. — ^A.  The  rifle  is  dirty.  This 
is  No.  245484. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  them  again  carefully,  and  compare 
them  after  a  second  look,  and  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  difference 
in  their  apparent  condition  as  to  being  clean  or  otherwise,  and  if  any 
difference,  whioh  is  the  cleaner  of  the  two  rifles. — ^A.  That  lookd  like 
it  was  more  foul  than  this  one. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  one  is  more  foul?— A.  No.  198263. 

By  Senator  Fobakee  : 
Q.  You  think  that  is  more  foul  than  the  other? — A.  It  looks  to 
me  so. 

Q.  Would  you,  Captain,  as  an  inspecting  officer,  pass  either  one  of 
those  guns  on  inspection  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  condition  in  which  you  now  find  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  gun  may  pass  inspection,  say  an  hour 
after  cleaning,  that  would  not  pass  inspection  a  week  after? — A.  I 
have  heard  that  theory  advanced,  sir ;  but  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  that.    I  never  made  that  experiment. 

Q.  That  is  generally  believed  to  be  so,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  dont 
know  about  that. 

Q.  So  contended  for  by  army  officers  and  men  in  the  regiments? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  just  heard  the  theory  advanced. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  a  soldier. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it 
may  be  correct. 

Q.  That  he  could  clean  his  gun  and  examine  it  a  week  after  and 
it  would  not  pass  inspection ;  that  he  would  clean  it  again,  and  some- 
times clean  it  four  times  before  it  would  pass  a  critical  examina- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Would  either  of  those  guns  have  passed  the  inspection  to  whidi 
the  guns  of  your  company  were  subjected  on  the  morning  after  this 
firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  guns  may  not  be  cleaned  so  as  to 
pass  inspection,  and  then  after  they  have  stood  for  a  while  become 
apparently  foul  by  reason,  as  the  expression  has  beea  used,  of  ib» 
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powder  creeping  up.    I  will  ask  von  whether  or  not  either  of  these 

ris  appears  to  nave  been  thoroughly  cleaned  since  they  were  fired?— 
No.  sir. 
Q.  And  I  will  a^  you  whether  or  not  the  powder  will  "  creep  up  " 
after  a  gifh  has  been  uioroughly  cleaned,  with  the  use  of  sal  soda  and 
rag,  in  me  way  that  the  men  generally  clean  their  guns? — ^A.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  that,  sir.  I  have  heard  that  theory  ad- 
vanced, but  I  never  Seaned  one  of  these  rifles  myself  and  I  do  not 
know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Captain,  do  I  understand  you  to  want  th^  committee  to  believe 
that  neither  one  of  those  guns  would  have  passed  inspection?  It  has 
been  stated  that  one  of  them  was  cleaned  two  hours  after  it  was 
fired. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  condition  it  was  in  two  hours  after 
it  was  cleaned.    They  are  not  clean  now. 

Q.  And  it  has  never  been  fired  since.  What  you  mean  to  say  is 
that  they  would  not  pass  in^>ection  the  way  they  look  to  you  now?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  would  have  passed  inspection 
immediately  after  they  were  cleaned  or  not,  do  you  ? — A.  I  only  know, 
sir,  that  now  they  would  not  pass  inspection.  What  any  previous 
condition  of  the  gun  was  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Of  course  you  could  not  tell  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  judge,  neither  one  of  these  guns  has  been 
cleaned  since  it  was  fired? — ^A.  They  have  not  that  appearance  to 
me,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  what  your  experience  and  observation  have  been  as 
to  the  use  of  this  thong  brush  for  cleaning  rifles  that  have  been  fired, 
and  whether  or  not  that  is  a  satisfactory  way  of  cleaning  them,  just 
by  the  use  of  the  brush? — A.  As  I  said,  I  have  never  cleaned  one  of 
these  rifles  myself,  but  there  has  been  complaint  made  by  the  men 
tiiat  the  thong  brush  wiper  does  not  act  satisfactorily  in  cleaning  the 
guns. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  There  has  been  no  fire  in  this  room.  It  has  been  very  damp 
here.  Could  not  these  guns  be  filled  with  rust,  and  that  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether  they  would  pass  inspec- 
tion or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  may  have  rust  in  them. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  the  trouble  with  the  gun  that  you  say  would 
not  pass  inspection?  It  has  been  standing  here  in  this  room  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  would  not  that  be  the  trouble  witii  the  gun,  rather 
than  because  it  has  not  been  cleaned? — A.  The  barrel,  the  bore,  has 
an  appearance  which  I  do  not  think  rust  could  give  it,  unless  it  had 
been  the  rust  that  had  been  permitted  to  accumulate — there  is  a 
fuzzy  appearance  in  the  barrel  that  does  not  come  from  ordinary 
rust. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  not  rust  in  there,  that 
makes  it  foul? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  it  has  the  appear- 
Mice  of  being  soiled  by  powder. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  rifle  No.  198263  has  powder  in  there  that  makes 
it  foul,  or  that  it  is  rust? — ^A.  I  said  that  it  looked  to  me  a  little  more 
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foul  than  the  other.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  either  powder  or  rast, 
but  that  it  has  the  appearance  to  me  of  being  due  to  powder. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  rust?  Might  you  not  be  mistaken  in  that? — 
A.  It  is  possible ;  I  do  not  think  so.  This  is  merely  a  jnatter  of 
opinion.    I  do  not  think  it  is  rust. 

Q.  You  say  it  might  be  rust,  as  I  understand  you? — ^A.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Bui.kelet.  He  said  he  did  not  think  it  was. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  I  understand  he  said  he  did  not  think  so,  but  it  might  be  rust. — 
A.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Could  it  not  be  determined  whether  that  was  rust  or  powder 
by  passing  a  clean  white  rag  through  the  barrel  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  for  us,  and  let  us  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  do  not  want  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
guns.  They  are  to  be  used  as  tests,  and  you  do  not  want  to  change 
their  condition. 

Senator  BulkeIiET.  Did  we  not  run  a  white  rag  through  one  of 
them  here  a  few  days  ago? 

Senator  Foraker.  We  did  run  a  white  rag  through  one  of  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  a  rag  been  run  through  them  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  a  clean  rag  has  been  run  through  one. 

Senator  Overman.  We  made  the  test  before. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  the  test  was  whether  that  gun  was  clean 
or  not.  If  we  had  a  clean  wjiite  cloth  we  could  pass  it  through  here, 
and  if  it  is  not  clean  we  can  get  it  clean  in  time,  I  suppose,  if  we 
keep  churning  at  it.  You  may  go  on  with  the  cross-examination,  and 
he  can  do  that  later. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Captain,  you  have  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  two  guns 
shown  you,  and  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  one  is  more  foul 
than  the  other — that  is,  dirty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  on  that,  are  you,  Captain? — ^A.  I  am  quite 
clear  that  it  has  the  appearance  to  me  of  being  more  foul  than  the 
other. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  testify,  on  inspection,  isn't  it; 
that  is,  first,  the  appearance,  and  then  afterwards,  if  you  want  to,  you 
can  test  with  a  rag  and  all  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  ma(fe  this  inspection  of  these  guns? — A.  Of  these  guns, 
yes;  these  two  guns. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  use  of  a  thong  brush  upon  two  gims,  each  of  which 
has  been  fired  five  times,  and  the  thong  brush  applied  for  cleaning, 
in  from  two  to  five  hours  after  the  discharge,  would  the  application 
of  the  thong  brush  make  the  gun  more  foul,  the  one  than  the  other? — 
A.  Would  the  application  of  the  thong  brush  make  the  gun  more  foul 
by  passing  it  through  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  I  have  stated,  sir,  I  have  never  myself  used  this 
thong  brush  wiper. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  on  that? — A.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  make  it  more  foul.    It  does  not  seem  logical. 

Q.  If  it  should  be  stated  to  you  that  General  Crozier,  the  Chief  of 
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Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Army,  had  these  guns  cleaned  in  his 
presence  and  inspected,  one  of  them  within  the  limitation  of  about 
two  to  four  hours  after  it  was  fired,  and  that  it  appeared  clean, 
would  that  change  your  opinion  any? — A.  I  don't  think  I  quite 
understand  that  question,  sir. 

(The  question  was  repeated.) — A.  You  want  to  know  whether  that 
would  change  my  opinion  as  to  whether  these  guns  had  been  cleaned  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Since  they  had  been  fired? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is,  one  of  them. — A.  I  should  certainly  accept  the 
word  of  General  Crozier. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  put  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. — A.  No ; 
I  mean  that  he  is  a  man  who  should  be  able  to  judge  of  those  things. 

Q.  There  has-been  some  evidence  here  of  a  gentleman,  a  soldier, 
who  seemed  to  be  an  expert  upon  this  question,  and  to  have  had 
large  experience  in  the  cleaning  of  rifles,  or  guns,  that  after  cleaning 
the  gun  with  the  ramrod,  with  sal  soda  and  tne  appliances  ordinarily 
useo,  until  it  appeared  clean,  then  after  it  had  stood  a  few  hours 
or  a  day  there  would  be  the  appearance  of  powder  in  the  gun. 
What  would  you  say  to  that.  Captain? — A.  I  have  heard  that 
theory  advanced,  as  I  stated  before,  out  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  upon  that  question  ? — A.  I  never  have 
cleaned  one  of  those  rifles  or  experimented  in  any  such  way  as  yon 
have  described. 

Q.  So  you  say  you  have  no  knowledge  upon  that  question? — 
A.  Nothing  but  an  opinion,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  opinion  to  the  contrary  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
no  ground  upon  which  to  base  a;  contrary  opinion. 

Q.  I  assume  that.  Now,  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  was  a 
bright,  starlight  night,  with  no  moon,  and  without  clouds,  I  believe, 
was  it  not? — A.  There  were  no  clouds.  The  stars  were  shining,  but 
it  was  not  a  bright  night. 

Q.  Were  not  the  stars  shining  brightly? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not 
brilliant. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  stars? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
I  suppose  it  was  due  to  the  atmosphere. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  no  clouds? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any  clouds; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  stars  were  shining? — A.  You  could  see  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  you  could  not  distinguish  the 
difference  between  a  white  man  and  a  black  man  at  the  distance  of 
10  feet? — A.  Of  not  over  10  feet.  I  think  I  said  10  feet  as  about  the 
maximum. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  the  experiment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have 
made  any  such  experiment  at  all. 

Q.  If  a  truthful  person,  under  oath,  should  state  that  he  saw 
soldiers,  recognized  them  by  their  color,  whether  they  were  white 
soldiers  or  colored  soldiers,  and  by  their  uniforms  as  to  whether  they 
were  citizens  or  soldiers,  would  that  change  your  opinion,  where  it  was 
done  at  from  25  to  35  feet? — A.  Without  any  artificial  light? 

Q.  Yes,  without  artificial  light,  if  you  please. — ^A.  I  would  think 
that  they  were  mistaken,  sir, 

Q.  Although  you  never  have  made  any  test  under  like  conditions?— 
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A.  Not  any  tests,  but  I  had  a  certain  anvDunt  of  experience  that  night. 
I  know  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  stated  all  the  experience  you  had  that  night,  haven't 
you? — A.  I  don't  think  I  have  stated  it  all.  I  just  mentioned  a 
couple  of  incidents. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  incident  you  want  to  mention.  Captain  t — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  any  other  ]ust  now. 

Q.  Then  those  are  all  the  incidents  you  base  your  opinion  uponr^ 
what  you  have  narrated? — A.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
especially  in  the  Philippines,  in  moving  men  and  handling  men  at 
night. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  that  night,  if  you  please,  and  then  you 
can  go  on  and  make  your  explanation,  or  you  can  make  it  now,  if 
you  wish. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  him  just  finish  the  answer. 

Senator  Wabneb.  I  have  no  objection  at  all. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  know  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  than  it  would 
seem  to  a  person  who  has  not  had  that  experience  to  recognize,  for 
instance,  either  their  color  or  their  clothing,  or  anything  about  than 
at  night,  without  any  artificial  light  and  without  moonlight. 

Q.  On  a  bright,  moonlight  night,  at  what  distance  could  you  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  a  colored  man  and  a  white  man 
without  artificial  light? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  specify 
any  distance.  Of  course  you  could  distinguish  them  under  those 
conditions  at  a  much  greater  distance,  especially  if  the  colored  man 
was  of  a  dark  type. 

Q.  Are  you  not  just  as  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  question 
of  distinguishing  them  by  moonlight  as  you  were  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  distinguishing  them  or  the  distance  at  which  ^ou  could  distin- 
guish them  oy  starlight? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  seem  like  I  ought  to  be, 
But  on  a  moonlight  night  you  do  not  have  the  trouble  in  nandling 
your  men  and  moving  them  about  where  you  want  them,  and  conse- 
quently your  experiences  under  those  conditions  are  not  so  apt  to  im- 
fress  you  as  they  are  on  a  dark  night.  Just  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
should  say  that  on  a  moonlight  night  you  could  probably  <fc  it  at 
100  feet.  I  don't  believe  you  could  do  it  at  over  that,  unless  there 
was  some  very  bright  distinguishing  mark,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  uniform,  how  would  that  be? — A.  The  khaki  uniform, 
even  in  the  moonlight,  ie  hardly  distinguishable  at  100  feet.  A  man 
is  blotted  out  unless  he  has  some  special  background. 

Q.  But  10  feet  you  place  as  the  limit  on  a  ni^t  such  as  this  was? — 
A.  In  my  opinion. 

Q.  At  7  feet  you  would  have  no  trouble,  would  you? — ^A.  I  dont 
know,  sir;  I  should  think  it  could  be  done 

Q.  I  know,  but  we  are  getting  opinions  now.  Captain? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  should  think  it  could  be  done  at  7  feet 

Q.  On  the  question  of  the  repeating  of  orders,  the  only  Instanoe 
you  have  referred  to,  and  I  think  that  has  been  gone  over.  I  will 
not  go  over  it  again.  That  was  where  your  men  fell  out,  on  seeing 
this  man  having  a  gun,  and  when  you  gave  them  the  ord^  to  fau 
into  ranks. — A.  That  is  the  only  instance  that  I  recall,  sir,  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  you  went  into  that  fully  in  your  examination  on  the 
stand  before. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 

Q-  Would  it  not  show  a  lack  of  discipline  for  men  to  step  out  of 
the  ranks  and  arrest  a  man  when  the  captain  was  present  ? — A.  This 
was  at  the  rear  of  the  column,  and  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

Q.  I  understand. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  could  justly  be 
called  lack  of  discipline. 

Q.  You  think  when  a  man  is  in  comamnd  of  a  company  and  the 
rear  rank  should  step  out  and  arrest  a  man  without  any  orders  at 
all  from  the  commander  that  it  would  show  no  lack  of  discipline  ? — 
A.  The  company  had  been  halted  from  marching  at  the  route  step. 
They  were  not  required  to  keep  silence.  They  could  stand  at  ease 
and  they  could  converse.  Under  those  circiunstances  I  think  the 
men  acted  in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  proper. 

Q-  Suppose  you  were  marching  your  company  up  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  and  I  was  going  along,  and  the  rear  rank  should  step  out 
and  arrest  me  without  any  orders  from  you,  would  that  show  any 
lack  of  discipline  ? — A.  The  cases  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  parallel. 

Q.  Would  that  show  a  lack  of  discipline,  whether  the  case  is  par- 
allel or  not? — A.  It  certainly  would. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet  at'  Brownsville  when  you  passed  along 
down  the  streets? — ^A.  When  we  passed  through  the  streets;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference? — A.  If  there  had  been  some  unknown 
persons  shooting  up  the  capital,  and  I  was  sent  out  with  my  com- 
pany to  patrol  the  town,  or  this  vicinity,  and  while  my  company 
was  halted  somewhere,  or  resting,  and  I  was  at  the  head,  a  man 
appeared  at  the  rear  with  a  gun,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for 
the  men  next  to  him 

Q.  A  policeman-^  man  in  policeman's  clothes — put  it  that  way.— 
A-  No;  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  men. 

Q.  Was  not  this  man  who  was  arrested  in  policeman's  clothes?— 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was;  I  presume  he  was;  had  on  a  khaki 
uniform,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Taliafebbo  : 
Q.  I  ^ould  like  to  have  you.  Captain,  go  on  and  explain  under 
what  circumstances  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  justified  in  leaving  the 
ranks  without  an  order  from  his  commanding  officer  who  is  present. 
Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
A.  Only  in  some  certain  special  case,  such  as  I  am  speaking  of. 

By  Senator  Taliaterko  : 

Q.  Is  he  in  any  case  authorized  to  leave  his  company  ? — A.  Under 
those  conditions,  sir,  I  think  they  acted  perfectly  properly. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  repeat  the  order  a  second  time,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  show  a  lack  of  discipline — ^havine  to  repeat  the  order 
a  second  time? — A.  Not  to  my  mind.  It  merely  indicated  a  desire 
on  their  part  that  I  should  thoroughly  understand  that  they  had  a 
man  there  with  a  rifle. 

By  Senator  Btilkelbt  : 
Q.  What  was  the  object  of  sending  a  patrol  out  into  the  town  ? — 
A.  Major  Penrose,  the  commanding  officer,  directed  me  to  take  my 
company  and  go  as  a  patrol  to  certain  parts  of  the  town.    He  wantec 
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to  see  if  I  would  run  across  Captain  Macklin  anywhere,  and  also  to 
get  what  information  I  could  as  to  who  had  done  this  shooting.  I 
uiink  that  was  about  the  general  instruction  that  he  gave  me. 

Q.  If  you  found  men  armed  there  without  any  knowledge  as  to 
who  they  were,  you  would  think  it  was  proper  to  arrest  them, 
wouldn't  you  ? — A.  He  did  not  give  me  any  orders. 

Q.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  what  had  been  going  on  before?— 
A.  I  think  it  was. 

By  Senator  Ovekuan  : 

Q.  You  think  it  was  your  duty  to  arrest  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  citizen  that  was  out  there  armed? — ^A.  Unless  he  could 
explain  why  he  was  there  in  that  vicinity  with  firearms. 

Q.  And  that  any  man  in  your  company  would  have  that  same 
right,  without  any  orders? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  four  men,  or  six  men,  or  however  many  there  were,  they 
did  not  have  the  right  to  do  it? — A.  They  knew  the  object  of  the 
patrol,  naturally;  they  inferred  it,  and  while  they  acted  somewhat 
on  their  own  initiative,  still  they  were  a  part  of  my  organization. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  a  soldierly  act  then  ? — A.  I  think  they  did 
perfectly  properly  then,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenwat: 

Q.  It  was  not  customary  for  policemen  to  carry  rifles,  was  it?— 
A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  one,  sir,  before  that  night,  with  a  rifle. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  trouble  about  the  release  of  this  man  after  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  was  a  policeman  ? — A.  None  at  aU,  sir. 

By  Senator  Tauafebho  : 
Q.  My  interest  is  not  in  that  direction  at  all.  I  wanted  to  know — 
because  I  confess  that  I  am  interested  in  the  subject — I  wanted  to 
know  if  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  on 
any  account  or  under  any  circumstances,  had  the  right  to  leave  the 
ranks  without  an  order  from  the  commanding  officer,  or  authority 
from  the  officer? — A.  Theoretically  he  should-  not,  but  practically 
there  are  certain  conditions,  such  as  those  at  Brownsville,  under 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  perfectly  justified.    These  men  did  not 

§0  away.  They  stepped  out  perhaps  4  or  5  feet  just  from  the  rear  of 
le  connypany  and  surrounded  this  man  with  the  rifle. 

Q.  'Wnat  was  the  distance  between  the  head  of  the  column  and  the 
rear? — A.  "Well,  probably  30  or  40  feet,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  about  the  men  calling  out  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  you,  that  there  was  an  armed  man  on  the  street? — 
A.  As  soon  as  they  surrounded  this  man  they  did  call  out,  sir;  odled 
for  me  and  said  that  here  was  a  man  with  a  rifle. 

Q.  But  ought  not  they  to  have  called  to  you  before  they  surrounded 
him,  before  they  stepped  out  of  the  ranks? — A.  I  thiiik  they  acted 
perfectly  properly,  sir.  They  did  not  know  what  this  man  was 
going  to  do,  or  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay  there. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  were  proper  in  not  returning  to  the  ranks 
irrhen  you  ordered  them  m  the  first  place  to  return,  but  remoiMrated 
to  you,  stating  that  he  was  an  armed  man,  and  making  it  necessary 
for  you  to  give  a  second  order  that  they  should  return  to  the  ranks? — 
A.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  remonstrance.    It  was  in  the  nature 
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of  an  explanation,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  knew  that  the  man  whom 
I  had  ordered  them  to  turn  loose  had  a  rifle,  before  they  did  so. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  ordered  them  back  to  the  ranks? — 
A.  The  mayor  told  me — ^he  said, "  That  man  is  one  of  my  policemen." 
He  and  I  started  then  down  to  where  the  man  was.  I  said, "  You  men 
fall  in.  That  man  is  all  right.  Let  him  alone."  They  said,  "  Cap-, 
tain,  he  has  got  a  rifle,"  and  I  said,  "  Never  mind ;  fall  in." 

Q.  Making  it  necessary  for  you  to  give  the  second  order? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  their  failure  to  respect  and  act  upon  the 
first  order  was  no  evidence  of  a  want  of  discipline? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  inferior  oflicers,  and  even  of  enlisted  men 
in  the  ranks,  when  they  are  given  an  order,  and  are  so  situated  with 
respect  to  the  commanding  officer  that  they  can  acquaint  him  with  a 
fact  that  they  may  think  is  material,  and  that  they  think  he  is  not 
aware  of,  to  give  him  knowledge  of  it  ? — ^A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  fliat  the  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  certainly  is. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  have  been  a  very  unsoldierly  performance  on 
the  part  of  those  men  to  have  seen  a  man  there  witn  a  gun,  under 
circumstances  that  indicated  that  he  might  possibly  open  fare  on  your 
men  and  kill  some  of  them,  to  have  omitted  taking  steps  to  prevent  it? 
Would  not  that  have  been  unsoldierly  of  itself  on  their  part?  In 
other  words,  was  it  not  their  duty  to  do  what  they  thought  might  be 
neces.sary  and  proper  to  prevent  the  man  from  doing  harm  to  your 
command  ? — A.  I  think  that  was  their  duty,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  upon  that  theory,  you  say,  that  you  think  they  acted 
properly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Was  this  particular  case  ever  considered  by  you — ^were  you 
court-martialed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  have  not  been  charged  with  shooting  up  the  town? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not ;  not  directly. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  There  was  one  question  which  I  wanted  to  ask,  because  of  an 
answer  of  yours.  You  were  not  sent  up  into  the  town  to  arrest  any 
citizens? — A.  The  commanding  officer  gave  me  no  orders  on  that 
point  at  all.    I  acted  entirely  on  my  own  discretion. 

Q.  I  am  not  criticising  it;  but  you  have  been  a  soldier  and  I  as- 
sume that  you  know  you  had  no  authority  over  the  citizens  of  Browns- 
ville. But  we  will  let  that  pass.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  anv  dis- 
cussion of  that.  What  instructions  were  given  to  you  by  Major 
Penrose? — A.  To  take  my  company  and  patrol  a  certain  part  of  the 
town  and  get  what  information  I  could  regarding  this  disturbance, 
and  also  to  see  if  I  could  find  anything  about  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  Captain  Macklin  then  ? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  that  he  told  me  anything  about  Captain  Macklin  then.    I 
knew  Captain  Macklin  was  not  present. 
•  Q.  Wdl,  I  was  just  asking  you  if  he  did  tell  you.    Did  he  tell  you 
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that  they  had  sent  for  him  at  his  quarters  twice  and  could  not  find 
him,  and  that  he  was  afraid  Captain  Macklin  had  been  killed,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  did,  sir,  exactly 
that,  at  the  time.  I  knew  he  was  worried  about  Captain  Macklin. 
Whether  he  told  me  then  or  had  told  me  previously,  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask,  but  which  is  important 
Mrs.  Leahy  testifies  that  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  morning 
after  the  firing,  between  the  hours  of  5.30  o'clock  and  6  o'clock,  she 
left  her  home  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets  and 
went  up  Fourteenth  street  to  the  Cowen  alley,  turned  to  the  right, 
and  went  up  to  the  garrison  road,  and  then  turned  up  that  road  and 
pursued  it  to  Seventeenth  street. 

Senator  Warner.  Turned  to  the  left. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  mean  went  to  Jefferson  street,  turned  to  the  left,  and  went 
up  to  Jefferson  street,  and  that  as  she  came  out  of  the  alley  and 
turned  up  the  garrison  road  [referring  to  the  map] — this  indicates 
ihe  route  she  pursued — when  she  turned  up  the  garrison  road  here 
at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  she  saw  five  or  six  men  on  the  upper  rear 
gallery  or  porch  of  B  barracks  cleaning  their  guns,  or  doing  some- 
thing that  she  thought  was  the  cleaning  of  guns;  and  she  further 
testified  that  there  was  an  officer  standing  between  the  gate  and  the 
lower  end  of  B  barracks,  somewhere  in  there,  and  that  that  officer 
must  have  been  either  Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon. 

Senator  Warner.  Major  Penrose. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  One  or  the  other,  she  said  it  was. 

Senator  Warner.  Go  ahead ;  it  makes  no  difference.  Ilie  printed 
evidence  will  show  for  itself. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon,  one  or  the  other.  State 
whether  or  not  you  were  there  at  mat  time  in  the  morning,  and 
whether  or  not  you  were  in  the  situation,  at  or  about  that  time,  to 
know  what  was  going  on  on  the  rear  porches  of  the  barracks,  B 
barracks  particularly. — A.  I  don't  think  I  went  back  where  I  could 
see  the  rear  of  B  Company  until  after  I  had  had  the  inspection  of 
my  company  and  inspected  some  men  of  B  Company. 

Q.  So  that  if  she  saw  an  officer  standing  there  it  was  not  you? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  I. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  were  not  in  the  rear  of  B  barracks  until 
after  the  inspection  oi  arms,  which  would  be  later  than  6  o'clock? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  One  of  those  rifles  which  you  have  looked  at  was  cleaned,  and  I 
will  read  you  what  General  Crozier  says  in  his  testimony: 

Of  these  rifles  I  bad  one  cleaned  in  the  darkness.  In  a  room  where  the  light 
was  absolutely  excluded,  and  It  was  cleaned  by  drawing  the  brush  which  Is 
provided  for  the  purposv,  by  means  of  the  thong,  five  times  ttarougta  the  barrel, 
and  that  is  all  that  was  done,  and  that  occupied  Just  one  minute. 
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By  Senator  Ovebmar: 

Q.  Was  that  cleaned  sufficiently  to  pass  inspection? — A.  Well,  It  Is  here,  sir ; 
the  rifle  is  here. 

Q.  Tes ;  but  I  am  not  an  inspector  ot  rifles,  and  you  are.  Could  not  you  tell 
me? — A.  I  will  state  this  about  it:  In  looking  through  the  rifle  it  is  difficult 
to  see  whether  It  has  been  flred,  but  I  am  ot  the  opinion,  without  having  tried 
it  with  this  particular  rifle,  that  if  we  were  to  draw  a  clean  rag  through  the 
rifle  we  would  get  a  little  mark  on  it  It  would  not  come  through  absolutely 
deian ;  but,  as  far  the  appearance  of  it  Is  concerned,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
say  from  looking  through  it  that  it  had  been  flred. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 
Q.  Who  cleaned  these   rifles  In  your  presence? — A.  Captain  Rice,   of  the 
Ordnance  Department 
Q.  He  cleaned  them  all? — ^A.  He  cleaned  these  last  ones  I  am  speaking  ot. 

General  Crozier  testified  to  that  effect,  as  I  have  just  read  you. 
Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  one  of  those  rifles  was  cleaner  than  the  other 
at  the  time  he  testified  that  one  was  not  cleaned  at  all  ? — A.  I  should 
think  so,  sir.  It  would  seem  to  me  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  one 
of  the  rifles  was  cleaner  than  the  other. 

Q.  I  mean  that  one  was  cleaner  than  the  other  after  he  had  drawn 
the  brush  through  it. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  stated,  and  Sergeant  Levie,  formerly  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  and  now  of  the  Eighteenth  Begiment,  who  seemed  an  extremely 
intelligent  man,  also  testified,  that  a  rifle  which  had  been  cleaned, 
even  if  it  was  cleaned,  the  sergeant  said,  with  sal  soda,  and  thor- 
oughly, if  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  would  foul  again. 
You  say  you  have  heard  that  theory,  but  that  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  these  two  rifles,  you  have  looked  through  them  and 
have  said  that  in  your  opinion  one  was  less  foul  than  Sie  other,  or 
slightW  less  foul. — A.  I  said  it  seemed  so. 

Q.  The  one  that  seemed  to  you  less  foul  than  the  other  was  the  one 
that  had  never  been  cleaned  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  one  that  seemed  to  you  the  fouler  was  the  one  that  had 
had  the  brudi  drawn  through  it  five  times.  Does  that  seem  to  you  to 
indicate  that  ihere  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  of  General  Crozier 
and  the  sergeant  that  a  gun  left  in  that  way  will  foul  again  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  When  did  General  Crozier  say  this? 

Senator  Lodge.  He  stated  it  to  me,  and  I  thought  he  so  stated  in 
his  testimony.  The  sergeant  certainly  testified  to  that  very  fully. 
Now,  I  will  have  my  question  repeated. 

The  oflBcial  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows : 

Q.  And  the  one  that  seemed  to  you  the  fouler  was  the  one  that  had  had  the 
brush  drawn  through  it  five  times.  Does  that  seem  to  you  to  indicate  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  of  General  Crozier  and  the  sergeant  that 
a  gun  left  in  that  way  will  foul  again? 

A.  It  would  appear  to  be  so — a  gun  that  is  not  thoroughly  clean. 
A  gun  that  is  thoroughly  clean  will  keep  clean. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  over  the  testimony  of  the  sergeant  that  a  gun  had 
to  be  cleaned  two  or  three  times  to  keep  it  clean ;  that  when  cleaned  it 
would  foul  again — that  was  his  testimony. — A.  That  was  because, 
although  it  might  have  looked  clean,  it  was  not  clean. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  But  a  perfectly  clean  gun  will  rust. — A.  I  understood  this  foul- 
ing to  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  powder  in  the  bore. 
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By  Senator  Lodoe: 
•  Q.  I  will  state  what  I  understood  them  to  mean,  that  with  this 
modern  smokeless  powder  the  dirt  left  in  the  barrel  is  not  like  the 
dirt  left  by  the  old  charcoal  powder ;  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  stains 
caused  by  the  gases. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  after  a  gun  has  been  once  cleaned,  those  stains  will 
reappear  unless  the  gun  has  been  cleaned  with  extraordinary 
thoroughness,  or  is  cleaned  a  second  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  General  Crozier  and  the  sergeant  to 
mean  by  the  reappearance  of  fouling  in  the  barrel.  They  did  not 
mean  rust  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  reappearance  of  gas  stains? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  is  what  you  mean  ? — A.  I  should 
suppose  that  is  what  they  mean,  sir.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  have 
cleaned  one  of  these  rifles.  I  actually  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
myself,  MFhat  is  difficult  in  cleaning  them. 

Q.  You  never  have  cleaned  one  of  these  rifles  that  was  tested  in 
that  way? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  The  statement  of  General  Crozier  at  page  2849,  and  as  I  under- 
stand not  anywhere  modified,  as  to  this  rifle  through  which  he  ran  the 
thong  brush  five  times,  is  as  follows : 

Ab  far  as  the  appearance  of  It  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say,  from 
looking  through  It,  that  it  had  been  fired. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  gun  as  he  presented  it  to 
this  committee  when  he  was  a  witness  on  the  stand,  and  not  as  it 
appeared  to  him  at  the  time  when  it  was  cleaned.  Now,  I  under- 
stand your  testimony  to  be  that  looking  through  that  gun  now  it 
does  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  fired  and  not  cleaned? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  much  that  appearance  that  you  would  not  think  of 
passing  it  on  inspection  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  certainly  punish  a  man 
who  brought  a  gun  in  that  condition  and  presented  it  to  me  for  in- 
spection. 

Q.  And  you  made  one  remark  in  answer  to  Senator  Lodge  that  I 
want  to  see  if  I  properly  understood  it.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
if  a  gun  be  thoroughly  cleaned  it  will  not  foul  up.  That  is  true,  is 
it  not? — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion,  sir.  A  gun  that  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  no  powder  gas  is  left  to  expand  on  it,  or  any  of  those 
things  they  attribute  to  that,  it  could  not  foul  again  of  its  own 
volition. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  the  gun  to  "  creep 
up,"  to  use  the  expression,  if  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  It  might  be  cleaned  with  sal  soda,  in  vour  opinion,  so  as  to  pass 
inspection,  and  after  that  become  foul? — A.  That  is  the  theory  that 
is  advanced,  sir.    I  know  nothing  about  that  myself. 

By  Senator  Fosaker  :  / 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  when  a  gun  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  it  will 
retain  all  the  appearance  of  being  clean,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Unless  it  is 
permitted  to  rust,  or  something  of  that  kin<L 
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Q.  I  mean  so  far  as  powder  stains  are  concerned. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Sergeant  Levie  testified  that  it  would  stay  clean  or  bright  for 
six  months. 

By  Senator  Bttlkelet: 

Q.  Suppose,  the  rag  had  been  drawn  through  one  of  these  guns 
several  times  since  they  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  committee — 
I  don't  know  which  one  it  was,  but  that  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  done 
here  as  an  experiment — would  not  that  make  a  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion, if  it  was  used  in  the  gun  that  was  not  cleaned;  might  it  not 
possibly  leave  it  in  better  condition  than  the  other  ? 

Senator  Warmer.  It  was  drawn  through  the  one  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cleaned. 

Senator  Bulkxlet.  Through  the  one  that  was  cleaned? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  that  was  the  experiment. 

Senator  BuLKELEr.  I  know  it  was  drawn  through  one  of  them. 

Senator  Overman.  More  than  once. 

Senator  BuLKEiiET.  I  think  they  pushed  it  through  once  or  twice. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  this  clean  rag  here  now,  but  as  we  have 
had  one  exhibition,  I  do  not  care  to  go  through  with  this  again. 

By  Senator  Btjlkelet  : 

Q.  Did  your  men  who  surrounded  this  policeman  who  had  the 
rifle  attempt  to  do  him  any  violence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  called  your  attention  to  him  immediately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  ordered  them  to  fall  in,  did  they  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  or  how  was  your  attention  called  to  it? — A.  They  called 
to  me  at  once,  sir ;  they  said  to  me,  "  Captain,  here  is  a  man  with  a 
rifle." 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
stepping  out  of  the  ranks  on  their  discovering  a  man  in  khaki  uniform 
with  a  gim  in  his  hands.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  you  were  sent  to 
patrol  the  town,  to  see  what  you  could  find,  a^^ understand  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  *W 

Q,  To  get  any  evidence  in  regard  to  the  affray  that  had  been  going 
on  ?  If  you  had  discovered  a  bunch  of  men,  or  one  or  two  or  uiree, 
still  en^ged  in  shooting  up  the  town,  whether  they  were  civilians 
or  soldiers,  would  it  not  have  been  your  duty  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  patrol  to  have  interfered  and  arrested  them  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  XIaptain,  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  not  go  into  that.  You 
do  not  claim  that  you,  a  military  officer,  had  any  shadow  of  authority 
to  arrest  a  man  in  the  city  of  Brownsville  that  night  or  any  other 
night? — A.  I  had  no  authority,  sir;  I  knew  that  perfectly  well,  but 
I  should  have  done  it  nevertheless. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  rather  keep  out  of  a  discussion  of  that. 
That  is  all. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.) 
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AFtEBNOOKT  SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at 
2.10  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  BAXUEI.  WHBELES  (COIiOBED)— Bw»U«d. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  understand,  Corporal,  that  you  are  tes- 
tifying under  the  oath  which  you  took  before  the  ccanmittee  at  an 
earlier  date. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q..  What  is  your  full  namel — A.  Samuel  Wheeler,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  before  before  this  committee? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Company  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  did 
you.  Corporal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  company  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  when  it  went  there,  the  latter  part  of  July,  1906?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  conductor  of  the  train  on  which 
your  company  was  carried  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  Mr.  Lunkenheimer  has  testified  here  that  he  was  the  con- 
ductor of  that  train  from  a  place  called  Sinton  for  a  distance  of,  I 
think,  162  miles,  into  Brownsville.  That  is  the  man  I  refer  to.  Do 
you  remember  him? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  his  name,  but  I  re- 
member the  conductor.    He  did  not  tell  me  his  name  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  man  to  whom  I  refer  testified  before  this  committee  a  few 
days  ago.  He  t|i^fied  before  this  committee  on  Friday,  June  7, 
according  to  the  tecord  I  have  before  me.  That  was  Friday  of  last 
week.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  pointed  out  to  you  and  whether 
or  not  you  identified  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  as  the  man  who  was 
the  conductor  of  that  train. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  one.  I  identified 
him  on  the  outside  of  the  room,  there,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  place  in  the  train  did  your  company  occupy? — 
A.  My  company  had  the  whole  entire  of  the  fourth  car  of  the  section 
in  which  soldiers  was  and  some  portion  of  the  third  car. 

Q.  How  many  cars  did  the  battalion  have  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  battalion  and  soncoramissioned  oflScers  ?— 
A.  I  think,  sir,  there  were  four  cars. 

Q.  And  you  were  where  in  the  train?  Where  were  you  with  re- 
spect to  the  oflBcers'  car? — A.  Why,  in  the  rear  of  our  car — ^right  in 
the  rear  of  the  car  which  I  were  in,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  officers'  car  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train  ? — A.  No,  sir : 
I  think  the  caboose  or  the  car  that  the  women  was  in — one  or  the 
other — were  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train.  I  don't  just  remember 
now,  sir. 

Q.  What  women  do  you  refer  to? — A.  The  soldiers'  wives  that 
were  going  along. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.    They  had  a  car  also,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  your  wife  one  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  in  this  car  to  which  you  refer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

a.  Now,  you  did  not  travel  in  the  same  car? — A.  No,  sir. 
.  And  you  were  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  you  think,  was  in  front  of  the  officers'  car? — A.  I 
know  it  was  right  in  front  of  the  officers'  car. 

Q.  That  was  D  Company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  company  was  next  to  you,  going  forward? — 
A.  There  was  C  Company. 

Q.  And  then  B  Company  at  the  head  of  the  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  B,  C,  and  D,  then,  was  the  order  in  which  the  companies  were 
on  the  cars  in  that  train,  as  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  this  conductor  at  any  time  during  that  trip 
after  you  left  Sinton,  the  last  day  of  your  travel  ?^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  where  and  imder  wnat  circumstances  you  saw  him, 
and  what  occurred.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  sometime, 
after  we  had  been  out  a  couple  oi  hours  or  such  a  matter,  going  down 
the  road,  the  conductor  and  one  of  his  brakemen  came  along. 

Q.  That  is,  a  couple  of  hours  from  Sinton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  con- 
ductor and  one  of  his  brakemen  came  along,  in  the  car.  I  was  sitting 
about  the  third  berth  from  the  door  which  he  came  in. 

Q.  The  third  berth  from  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  stopped 
there  for  a  few  moments  and  stood  up  at  the  end  of  the  bench. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  before  you  proceed,  with  whom  were  you  asso- 
ciated in  that  travel  down  there;  who  was  assigned  to  the  same  berth 
with  you,  if  anybody — the  same  section  ? — A.  Corpl.  Winter  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Corpl.  Winter  Washington  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  He  was  of  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  vou  and  he  have,  together? — A.  We  had  one  whole 
berth  there,  justWween  us;  only  two  of  us  in  that  one  berth. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  a  whole  section  to  every  two 
men. — A.  There  was  supposed  to  be  three  men  to  every  section,  two 
below  and  one  up  above,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  only  two, 
with  us. 

Q.  In  your  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  state  what  happened  when  the  conductor  came  along; 
what  were  you  doing  when  he  came  along? — A.  Me  and  Corporal 
Wadiington  were  sitting  there  talking  and  smoking,  and  the  con- 
ductor stopped  and  spoke.  "  Good  morning,  boys."  "  Good  morn- 
ing, sir."  "Where  are  you  from?"  We  told  him  from  Nebraska. 
"  Pretty  cold  up  in  that  country?"  *'  Yes,  sir."  "  You  will  find  it 
is  not  so  cold  down  here  as  it  were  up  there.  It  is  a  better  climate." 
Then  about  that  time  he  sat  down.  That  seat  was  vacant,  nothing  in 
it,  and  he  sat  down  and  he  began  to  talk  about  what  a  nice  country  it 
was. 

Q.  The  conductor  sat  down  in  that  section  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  side  of  you  or  by  the  side  of  Washington? — A.  Not  in 
beside  either  of  us,  but  facing  us.  The  other  seat  was  right  in  front 
of  us;  there  was  nothing  in  that,  and  he  just  sat  down  m  there.  I 
and  Corporal  Washington  was  sitting  side  by  side. 

Q.  You  and  Corporal  Washington  were  sitting  side  by  side? — 
A.  Ye^,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  sat  on  the  other  seat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  sit  there  and  ride  with  you  in  that  way! — 
A.  Well,  just  to  estimate  it,  I  suppose  he  sat  there  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  such  a  matter. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving.  I  will  ask  you 
about  the  conversation  later. — A.  Well,  his  cayse  of  leaving  was. 
they  run  into  some  cattle,  and  run  over  a  cow  or  a  steer,  one,  and 
some  of  the  limbs  of  the  animals  got  tangled  up  in  the  oil  pipe  which 
leads  from  the  tender  to  the  locomotive,  and  broke  it,  and  we  had  to 
stop  to  repair  that,  knd  also  to  pull  the  animal  out  from  under  the 
tender  and  that  part  of  the  engine;  so  when  the  train  stopped  so 
suddenly  he  jumped  up  and  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the  trouble 
with  his  train.  That  was  what  broke  up  our  conversation  and 
separated  us,  I  suppose,  as  early  as  we  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  tell  us  what  was  the  general  nature  of  your  con- 
versation.— A.  Well,  he  was  speaking  about  the  diflFerent  climates, 
the  climate  of  that  part  of  Texas  and  the  upper  part,  and  up  through 
Nebraska'  and  Montana',  where  I  had  been,  and  over  here  in  Peiiiml- 
yania,  where  he  came  from.  He  was  telling  us  about  how  in  his 
Tounger  days  he  was  a  circus  man,  an  acrobat,  and  had  lost  his 
health  at  the  business,  and  gave  it  up  and  came  West  for  his  health, 
and  got  into  the  railroad  business,  and  that  he  had  been  in  Texas  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  branch  road  was  put  into 
Brownsville  he  made  an  application  and  changed  down  on  that  branch 
because  it  wasn't  so  far,  and  you  got  such  an  elegant  breeze  from  the 
Gulf,  up  there,  and  it  was  such  a  great  improvement  to  his  healUi, 
was  his  reason  for  his  being  in  there.  About  the  town,  he  said  it 
was  nothing  much  there,  mostly  a  Mexican  town,  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand people ;  there  wasn't  much  enjoyment  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you 

Senator  Warner.  Let  him  go  ahead. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Go  right  ahead. — A.  But  he  says,  "  For  a  nice  time,  you  boys 
can  go  across  to  Matamoros.  Sometimes  they  go  over  and  take  on 
an  excursion,"  he  says,  "when  I  am  down  here,  and  go  down  to  the 
Point.  There  is  a  nice  little  island  somewheres  about  the  Point,  and 
fish  and  fresh  oysters,  and  so  forth."  We  had  a  nice  conversati(m, 
and  the  man  seemed  to  have  been  quit©  a  gentleman  in  his  remarks. 
Once  he  made  the  expression  of  "  a  nigger,"  and  then  he  says,  "  Well, 
now  boys,  excuse  me,  because  I  don't  mean  a  bit  of  harm."  He  says, 
"  I  have  been  south  so  long  that  I  have  got  southemized  myself,"  and 
I  says,  "  Never  mind,  just  go  right  ahead,  talk  right  ahead."  I  said, 
"  I  am  a  southern  man  myself,  and  I  have  gotten  used  to  that,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference,  a  man  is  a  man,"  and  he  said,  "All 
right,"  and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  about  other  things  about  the 
State,  and  so  forth. 

Q,  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  anything  like  this  occurred.  I 
will  read  from  this  testimony.  Speaking  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  talking,  he  said : 

They  said.  "  Say.  Cap,  what  kind  of  a  town  Js  Brownsville?  "  I  said,  "  It  Is 
a  right  good  little  town,  bnt  It  Is  nothing  but  a  Mexican  town,  tboogh." 

That,  substantially,  was  said,  was  it,  or  something  like  that! — 
A.  That  was  what  he  did  say.    The  question  was  not  asked.    It  might 
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have  beea,  but  he  didn't  give  us  time.    He  just  went  on  to  give  us  a 
diagram  of  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

They  says,  "Any  colored  tbere?  "  I  said  "  no,  I  dldnt  think  there  was  a  halt 
a  dozen  families  In  the  town."  He  says,  "  Christ,  ain't  there  any  saloons  there?  " 
I  says,  "  Oh,  yes ;  saloons  galore."  He  says,  "Any  colored  saloons,  are  there?  " 
I  says,  "  No ;  if  there  is  I  don't  know  it ;  bnt  I  have  got  some  boys  working  for 
me  that  drinks  there:" 

Was  there  any  conversation  like  that? — ^A.  Not  to  me,  any  such 
conversation  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  such  conversation? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  any  such  conversation  in  that  seat  there  with  me  and  Corporal 
Washington. 

Q.  I  will  read  further: 

Q.  That  is,  yon  meant  colored  railroad  men? — A.  Brakemen. 
Q.  Brakemen? — A.  Tes,  sir;  brakemen.    Then  I  believe  the  same  party  spoke 
again — no ;  It  was  the  party  next  to  him. 

The  party  next  to  you  was  Corporal  Washington,  was  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

He  says,  "  Well,  we  don't  care  whether  there  is  any  of  them  or  not  We  will 
drink  in  any  of  these  damn  bars.  We  will  do  like  we  did  in  so  and  so," 
mentioning  the  place  they  were  from. 

Was  there  any  conversation  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  place? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  place,  I  do 
not  He  says,  "  When  we  first  went  to  so  and  so  we  couldnt  get  a  damn  thing  In 
the  place,  but  by  Ood,  we  were  not  tbere  but  two  weeks  when  we  showed  them 
where  to  drink ;  gave  them  a  couple  of  clips  under  the  lip,  and  we  could  get  any 
damn  thing  we  wanted  in  town." 

A.  Was  there  any  conversation  of  that  character? — A.  Why,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  nature? — A.  There  could  not  have  been,  be- 
cause where  we  were,  when  we  went  there',  everything  was  just  like 
we  left  it.    We  were  welcome  every  place,  if  we  wanted  to  go. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  or  Corporal  Washington, 
or  anybody  else  in  your  presence  or  in  your  hearing,  made  any  remark 
of  that  nature? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  That  Is  the  way  he  spoke? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  So,  you  ^now  [witness  Indicating 
by  grimace].  That  Is  the  way  they  spoke  it  I  went  on.  They  stopped  me 
and  talked,  and  I  spoke  to  them  and  then  went  on. 

Did  you  stop  him  when  he  went  along  there,  or  did  he  stop  him- 
self?—A.  He  stopped  himself,  sir. 
Q.  Then  he  proceeds: 

On  going  out  a  big  ginger-cake  darkey  spoke  to  me — got  me  out  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Do  you  know  of  anybody  going  out  with  him  on  the  platform  ? — 
A.  Why,  no,  sir;  there  was  no  one  went  out  with  him.  He  didn't 
stop,  he  rushed  out  and  there  was  a  half  a  dozen — the  whole  crowd — • 
followed  out  behind  him.  We  didn't  have  any  conversation.  I 
know  I  didn't  say  anything  to  him. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  mattwt  Something  had 
stopped  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  felt  the  jar,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  he  says  a  big  ginger-cake  darkey  followed  him  out.    Then 
he  tells  us  what  ne  means  by  that.    He  says : 

Between  a  yellow  and  a  white,  what  we  call  a  ginger-cake  dark^;  be  came 
out  on  the  platform,  and  he  says,  "  Now,  wasn't  that  nice?  "  He  says,  "  Now, 
that  Is  Just  the  way  with  this  regiment"  He  says,  "  We  have  got  some  of  the 
nicest  boys  In  this  regiment  that  you  can  find  anywhere,  and  then,"  be  says, 
"  we  have  got  some  of  the  toughest  Now,"  be  says,"  "  that  1b  Just  the  kind  of 
people  that  does  the  dirt,  and  we  all  have  to  take  the  blame." 

Was  there  any  conversation  of  that  character  that  you  heard? — 
A.  Not  in  my  presence ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  near  of  any  such  conversation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  you  hear  of  anybody  talking  to  the  conductor  in  any 
such  way  as  that  in  the  course  of  the  trip  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Foraker,  looking  over  this  testimony, 
which  was  taken  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  in  the  committee  room,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  ask  if  there  was  anything  that  came  before  the  com- 
mittee that  connected  this  witness  with  this  conversation  you  have 
been  reading?  ' 

Senator  Fosaker.  No  ;  1^  only  said  he  talked  with  somebody.  He 
could  not  identify  by  name  whom  it  was.  He  said  h«  had  a  talk  of 
this  character,  and  then  he  said  he  talked  in  another  car ;  but  I  want 
to  sliow  that  there  was  no  such  talk  as  that  here,  although  there  was 
some  other  talk  about  the  town  of  Brownsville.  It  is  a  matter  of 
inference  and  deduction  whether  this  was  the  conversation  or  not. 

Now  he  says  he  had  another  conversation  with  somebody  on  die 
cars.  I  will  not  repeat  what  he  said,  but  it  was  to  the  enect  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  made  inquiries  of  him  as  to  lewd  women  in  tiie 
town  of  Brownsville. 

Senator  Warner.  That  was  in  another  car. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  may  have  been  in  another  car  than  this,  or  it 
may  have  been  this.  It  was  in  another  car  than  that  in  which  the 
first  conversation  was. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  this 
witness  heard  any  talk  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  any  talk  about  lewd  women  at  allj  from 
him? — A.  There  was  nothing  about  women  brought  about  in  our 
conversation  there  at  all,  about  any  kind  of  women. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  Mexican  women  or  about 
colored  women  or  about  white  women  that  might  be  found  tliere  for 
improper  purposes? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  my  wife  with  me,  and  I 
never  make  any  inquiry  about  women  nohow — ^nobpdy. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  make  any  inquiry  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  tell  anybody  about  lewd  women  in  the 
town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  How  tall  are  you.  Corporal  Wheeler! — ^A.  I  am  about  6  feet 
Hi,  I  believe,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  about  as  dark  as  any  of  them  in  the  company;  you  are 
about  as  dark  colored? — A.  JNo,  sir;  there  are  some  darker  and  some 
few  lighter  than  me. 

Q-  You  say  there  were  four  cars  that  had  the  soldiers  in  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  four  cars  how  many  soldiers  were  there? — ^A.  Well, 
now,  I  don't  know,  sir ;  because  all  of  the  cars  did  not  seat  or  sleep, 
I  think,  just  the  same  number.  Some  of  them  carried  a  few  more, 
and  I  know  that  the  car  which  I  was  in,  all  of  my  company  were  not 
in  my  car.     It  taken  four  cars  to  carry  the  three  companies. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  conversation  the  conductor 
had  in  other  cars  or  with  others  than  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  did 
not  follow  him  up  to  these  other  cars.  I  only  know  the  conversation 
that  he  personally  held  there  with  I  and  Corporal  Washington. 

Q.  Yea — A.  And  he  went  out  of  there.  When  he  came  through 
there  again  we  were  near  Brownsville,  and  he  didn't  stop  then.  He 
said,  "  Well,  boys,  we  are  pretty  near  home  now,"  and  went  on  through. 

Q.  Then  in  your  conversation  vou  did  talk  about  what  kind  or  a 
town  it  was? — A.  Did  I  ask  himf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  might  have  asked  him,  but  he  went 
ahead  and  was  telling  me  all  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  about  there  being  colored  people  there — ^if  there 
were  anv  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  colored  people  at  all.  He 
just  said  it  was  a  small  town,  six  or  seven  thousand  people. 

Q.  And  nothing  was  said  about  saloons  in  that  conversation? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  must  have  been  in  a  conversation  with  other  parties 
there  in  your  car,  or  in  some  other  car,  if  any  such  conversation  oc- 
curred ? — A.  It  could  have  been. 

Q.  And  it  could  have  been  had  without  you  and  Washington  know- 
ing anything  about  it? — ^A.  In  some  other  car? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wabner.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Fobakbr  : 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  talking  with  anybody  else  in  your  car, 
that  you  have  any  recollection  of? — A.  No,  sir;  when  he  left  our  car 
it  was  on  account  of  this  sudden  stop  down  there,  and  he  jumped  up 
and  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  his  train,  and  by  that 
time  it  had  stopped,  and  we  all  just  piled  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIHOKY  07  WINTEB  WASHHTOTOK  (COLORED)— Bacalled. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  understand  that  you  are  giving  evidence 
to  this  committee  under  the  oath  which  you  formerly  took. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q-  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name. — ^A.  My  name  is  Winter 
Washington. 
Q.  miere  do  you  reside  now  t — ^A.  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  sir. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 73 
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Q.  Are  you  employed  there  in  any  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  work  are  you  employed  there? — ^A.  I  am 
doing  laboring  work,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal  in  Company  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  when  that  company  was  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  Augusi 
last,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  with  your  company  from  Fort  Niobrara  down  to 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  traveled  by  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  make  that  trip  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  with  whom  you  Avere  in  company — I  mean 
who  was  your  bunk  mate,  if  I  may  use  that  term  properly — on  that 
trip? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? — A.  Corporal  WTiecler. 

Q.  Corporal  Wheeler  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  many  men  were  assigned  to  the  section  that  you  and 
Corporal  Wheeler  occupied. — A.  I  can  not  remember  just  how  many 
men  were  in  the  same  section,  now. 

Q.  In  the  same  section  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  same  section 
with  us.    I  can't  remember  just  how  many  men  there  were  with  us. 

Q.  Were  not  three  men  assigned  to  each  section,  as  a  rule,  but  only 
two  men  were  in  your  section? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  two  men  to  a 
berth. 

-Q.  You  and  Corporal  Wheeler  occupied  that  section  alone,  did 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  occupied  it  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conductor  who  was  on  that  train  during 
the  last  160  miles  of  the  trip  into  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  him,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  and  Corporal  Wheeler  and  that 
conductor  had  any  conversation  during  that  part  of  the  journey? — 
A..  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  the  conductor  coming  in — in  our  train — 
and  myself  and  Corporal  Wheeler  were  sitting  in  the  seat  together. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  in  your  own  way  what  you  heard.  Speak  out 
loud. — A.  We  were  sitting  in  the  seat  together,  and  we  were  ridiiig 
backwards,  with  our  backs  towards  the  engine,  and  the  seat  in 
front  of  us  was  vacant,  and  I  remember  the  conductor  came  in — a 
kind  of  a  thin  featured  man ;  he  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the  seat  just 
opposite  us,  myself  and  Corporal  ^Vheeler,  and  explained  that  this 
was  a  nice  country  we  were  going  to,  and  we  said,  yes,  and  he  asked 
ns  where  we  were  from,  and  we  told  him  we  were  from  Fort  Niobrara, 
lie  says :  "  You  all  are  coming  into  Texas  now,"  and  we  said,  "  Yes, 
sir ;"  and  then  he  went  on  to  explain  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was 
and  how  the  weather  was  down  there,  and  so  on,  and  him  and  Cor- 
poral Wheeler  was  doing  quite  a  lot  of  talking  about  the  country, 
and  so  on,  and  he  went  on  to  explain  everything  to  us  in  regard  to 
the  country. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  unpleasant  or  disagreeable 
conversation  indulged  in  by  either  party  to  the  conversation. — ^A.  No, 
sir :  not  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  from  what  he  has  stated  as  a  witness  before 
this  committee.  After  saying  that  he  was  the  conductor  and  he  was 
passing  through  one  of  the  cars,  he  says: 

In  going  through  the  train  I  was  bailed  by  a  couple  of  tbe  boys  In  the  seats — 
there  were  four  sitting  facing  each  other — and  they  said,  "Say,  Cap,  what 
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kind  of  a  town  Is  Brownsville? "  I  said,  "  It  1«  a  right  good  ilttle  town,  but 
It  is  nothing  but  a  Mexican  town,  though."  They  says,  "Any  colored  there?" 
I  said  no,  I  didn't  thinlc  there  was  half  a  dozen  colored  families  in  the  town. 
He  says,  "  Christ,  ain't  there  any  saloons  there?  "  I  says,  "  Oh,  yes ;  saloons 
galore."  He  says,  "Any  colored  saloons,  are  there?"  I  says,  "No;  if  there 
is  I  don't  know  it ;  but  I  have  got  some  boys  working  for  me  that  drinks  there." 

Was  any  such  conversation  as  that  indulged  in  in  your  presence 
or  in  your  hearing? — A.  No,  sir.  After  he  sat  down  he  went  on  to 
explain  to  us.    ^Ve  didn't  ask  him  any  questions  at  all,  hardly. 

Q.  Yes.  How  long  did  he  sit  and  talk  with  you? — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly,  sir;  but  I  judge  he  must  have  sat  there  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  interrupted  the  conversation  and  caused 
him  to  leave  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  we  run  into  something — 
a  cow  or  an  ox — on  the  road  that  caused  the  train  to  stop.  Corporal 
^\Tieeler,  he  went  out,  and  he  was  telling  me  that  it  interfered  with 
the  rods  under  the  train — something  that  was  under  there — and 
they  had  to  pull  out  legs  or  something  before  the  train  could  start 
again. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  car? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  out;  I 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  out  on  the  platform  with  the  conductor  and  do 
any  talking? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  any  place  except  right  in  the 
seat  where  he  sat  with  vou? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  nave  any  talk 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  such  remark  as  this  made  by  Corporal 
'\^^leeler  or  any  other  soldier :  "  Well,  we  don't  care  whether  there  is 
any  of  them  or  not.  We  will  drink  in  any  of  these  damn  bars.  We 
will  do  like  we  did  in  So-and-so,"  mentioning  the  place  they  were 
from."  Did  you  hear  any  remark  of  that  nature? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

He  says :  "  When  we  first  went  to  so  and  so  we  couldn't  get  a  damn  thing  In 
the  place,  but.  by  God,  we  were  not  there  but  two  weeks  when  we  showed  them 
where  to  drink ;  gave  them  a  couple  of  clips  under  the  lip,  and  we  could  get 
any  damn  thing  we  wanted  In  town." 

Was  there  any  remark  of  that  nature  in  that  conversation  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  use  any  unpleas- 
ant words  at  all  with  myself  and  Corporal  Wheeler,  because  he  volun- 
teered and  sat  down  with  us  himself!' 

Q.  Yes ;  he  did  not  use  any,  but  I  want  to  know  whetheryou  used 
any  ? — A.  We  did  not,  because  he  was  doing  the  talking.  We  didn't 
ask  him  any  questions  to  amount  to  anything;  he  was  doing  the 
talking. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  him  questions  to  amount  to  anything! — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  he  says : 

They  stopped  me  and  talked,  and  I  spoke  to  them  and  then  went  on. 
Did  you  stop  him  and  ask  him  to  sit  down,  or  did  he  stop  on  his 
own  motion? — A.  No,  sir;  he  volunteered  to  sit  down  himself. 
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Q.  Now,  he  says : 

On  going  out,  a  big  ginger-cake  darkey  spoke  to  me — got  me  out  on  the 
platform. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  ginger-cake  darkey  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  what  a  ginger-cake  darkey  is. 

Q.  We  did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  he  told  us. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  He  told  us  here : 

Q.  Ginger-cake  darkey? — A.  Yes,  sir;  between  a  yellow  and  a  wblte;  wbat 
we  call  a  ginger-cake  darkey.  He  came  out  on  the  platform,  and  be  says: 
"  Now,  wasn't  tbat  nice? "  He  says :  "  Now,  that  Is  Just  tbe  way  with  this 
regiment"  He  says :  "  We  have  got  some  of  the  nicest  boys  In  this  regiment 
that  you  can  find  anywhere,  and  then,"  he  says,  "  we  have  got  some  of  the 
toughest.  Now,"  he  says,  "  that  Is  Jtist  the  kind  of  people  that  does  the  dirt 
and  we  all  have  to  take  the  blame." 

Did  you  hear  anything  like  that  said  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  anybody?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  goes  on  here,  in  language  which  I  will  not  repeat  to 
say  that  inquiry  was  made  by  these  soldiers  about  lewd  women  in 
Brownsville — whether  there  were  any  lewd  women,  or  whether  there 
were  any  white  women  or  any  colored  women  or  Mexican  women — 
some  remarks  on  that  subject.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  of  that  kind? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  were  not  talking  about  any  lewd  women  when  he  was 
sitting  with  us. 

Q.  Then,  was  there  any  talk  about  any  women,  of  any  kind! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  while  he  was  sitting  with  us. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  of  that  kind  to  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not,  because  myself  and  Corporal  Wheeler  was  sitting  with  our 
backs  to  the  engine,  this  way,  and  he  was  sitting  in  front  of  us. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  could  near  everything  that  was  said,  and  I  did 
not  hear  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  any  such  thing,  and  you  did  not  hear  Corporal 
Wheeler  say  any  such  thing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  hear  anybody  around  about  there  say  any  such 
thing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  There  were  only  two  in  your  seat? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  Corporal 
Wheeler  and  myself. 

Q.  You  are  quit*  clear  about  that,  you  are  not  mistaken  about 
that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  sitting  with  your  back  to  the  engine  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  conversation  that  was  had  there,  that  you  heard,  and 
the  only  conversation  that  you  heard,  was  when  the  conductor  sat 
down  in  the  vacant  seat? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  conversation  the  conductor  had  with 
anyone  else  in  that  car? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Or  what  he  had  in  any  other  car? — A.  He  didn't  have  any  con- 
versation like  that  in  my  car,  because  he  came  in  from  that  way 
[indicating]  and  sat  right  down  in  our  seat.  I  know  he  didn't  have 
any  such  conversation  in  our  car. 
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Q.  ^Vhat  part  of  the  car  were  you  sitting  in  ? — A.  We  occupied  the 
car  next  to  the  officers'  car,  the  car  Corporal  Wheeler  and  myself 
were  in. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  car  were  you  in  ? — ^A.  When  we  marched  in, 
if  I  can  remember,  the  company  was  reversed  and  the  rear  end  of  the 
company  marched  in  ahead,  and  that  put  us  about  the  center;  that 
would  give  us  about  the  third  car.  I  can't  remember  just  now,  but  I 
think  we  had  about  the  third  car. 

By  Senator  Bttlkeley  : 

Q.  You  mean  the  third  seat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Let  us  see;  do  you  mean  the  third  car? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the 
third  car. 

Q.  But  what  I  am  asking  you  is,  what  section  or  seat  did  you 
occupy  in  the  car  ? — A.  We  occupied  a  section  near  the  entrance  going 
out  into  the  other  car — like  here  is  the  officers'  car  here  [indicating] 
and  there  is  the  place  there  to  go  into  the  officers'  car,  and  this  is  our 
car  here  [indicating] , 

Q.  Was  the  officers'  car  ahead  of  or  behind  your  car  ? — ^A.  We  were 
riding  with  our  backs  to  the  engine  and  the  officers'  car  was  ahead 
of  us. 

Q.  Was  ahead  of  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  he  means  that  it  was  ahead  of  them 
the  way  they  were  looking. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Let  us  see;  was  the  officers'  car  between  you  and  the  engine? — 
A.  The  officers'  car  was  between  us  and  the  engine.  We  were  looking 
towards  the  officers'  car,  this  way  [indicating].  We  had  our  backs 
to  the  engine  and  the  officers'  car,  if  I  can  remember,  was  that  way 
[indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  the  officers'  car  was  back  of  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  of  you  from  the  engine  ?  So  that  I  may  understand,  that 
is  right,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  as  right  as  I  can  re- 
member it.  • 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day  was  this  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  just 
about  what  time  of  day  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  forenoon  or  afternoon  ? — A.  If  I  can  remember,  it  seems 
to  me  it  must  have  been  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  afternoon? — A.  It  seems  to  me;  I  am  not  quite 
sure.    I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  on  those  cars? — A.  We  got  on  those 
cars  in — ^you  mean  what  time  did  we  leave  Fort  Niobrara  ? 

Q.  Oh,  you  came  through  on  those  cars,  did  you,  from  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  Niobrara. 

Q.  Yes;  but  at  this  point — Sinton — ^what  time  did  you  get  there, 
do  you  know? — A.  I  don't  just  remember  what  time  we  got  there; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  forenoon  or  afternoon? — A.  We  got  to  Sinton,  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  time;  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  time,  but 
I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
it  must  have  been  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  Washington. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Which  was  it? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  wouldn't  saj.  I 
have  partly  forgotten  about  the  road. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Washington,  that  you  got  to  Sinton  early 
in  the  morning? — A.  I  will  have  to  think  for  a  minute.  Sinton 
seemed  to  be  a  long  shed  on  the  railroad,  they  were  just  building. 
Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain.   I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can't  say  for  certain,  because  I  can  not  remember 
just  now. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what  conversations  the 
conductor  had  with  anyone  else  in  that  car  or  in  the  other  cars!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  say  that  no  such  conversation  as  this  occurred  when 
the  conductor  sat  down  in  the  car,  or  in  the  section  in  which  there 
were  only  yourself  and  Corporal  Wheeler?  That  is  correct,  is  it?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  no  such  conversation  as  that  occurred  in  our  section. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Was  your  section  near  the  door  of  the  car? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  conductor  come  into  the  car  when  he  came  in 
through  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  riding  with  our  backs  to 
the  engine,  and  he  came  in  this  way,  facing  us  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  he  come  right  to  your  seat? — A.  No,  sir;  he  came  right 
along,  walking  slow,  unconcerned. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  on  the  way  down  ? — ^A.  He  stopped  at  our  seat 

Q.  He  did  not  stop  until  he  got  to  your  seat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
onlv  stopped  when  he  got  to  our  seat. 

0-  And  at  once  took  a  seat  in  the  vacant  part  of  your  section,  did 
he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  to  us. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  take  a  seat  there  at  once? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  once; 
he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  sat  down. 

Q.  He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  by  you,  and  then  took  a  seat?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  took  a  seat. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  leave  that  section  until  this  accident  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  sat  there  with  you  all  the  time? — A.  He  was  sitting  in  th«t 
seat ;  yes,  sir ;  all  the  time. 

Q.  From  the  time  he  entered  the  car,  when  he  was  under  your  ob- 
servation, he  remained  either  in  close  proximity  or  in  that  seat  until 
he  went  out  when  the  accident  occurred;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was  sitting  in  our  seat  until  this  accident  occurred,  and  then  he 
went  out. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  conversation  in  vour  car, 
practically,  with  anybody  except  you  and  your  comrade  ?  Was  there 
any  opportunity  for  him  to  converse  with  others  in  the  car? — A.  No, 
sir ;  he  was  only  talking  with  us  two  there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMOmr  OF  JACK  MATTHEWS   (COLOBES). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Jack  Matthews. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  name  as  Jack  Matthews,  or  is  it  John  Mat- 
thews?— A.  Jack  Matthews. 

Q.  Jack  Matthews  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Washington  County,  Tex.,  is  my 
native  home. 

Q.  Washington  County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  county  seat  of  that  county? — A.  Washington 
County ;  Brenham,  Tex. 

Q.  B-r-e-n-h-a-m  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Mattliews,  where  were  you  employed  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August,  1906  ? — A.  Kingsville, 
Tex. 

Q.  WTiat  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  Night  watching. 

Q.  Night  watchman  for  whom? — A.  For  the  B.  and  M.  Ilailroad 
sj'stem. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  Brownsville  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  of  August,  1906,  where  this  shooting  affray  occurred. — 
A.  I  came  in  there  that  night. 

Q.  State  how  you  happened  to  be  in  Brownsville  that  night. 
Speak  out  loud  so  that  we  can  all  hear  you. — A.  I  had  gone  in  there 
on  a  freight  train. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  there?  Was  that  any  part  of 
your  duty,  or  were  you  off  duty  ? — A.  I  was  off  duty. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  off  duty  ? — A.  I  was  sick. 

Q.  You  were  sick? — A.  I  was  sick,  and  I  had  gone  down  there  on 
a  vacation,  looking  around  for  my  health. 

Q.  Were  you  visiting  anybody  there? — A.  I  was  going  down  to 
visit  Grant. 

Q.  WTiom?— A.  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  resident  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  He  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  went  down  on  a  freight  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  you  got  there?  Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  after  you  got  there,  and  all  about  what  you  did. — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  time  I  got  there,  only  it  was  dark ;  it  must  have 
been  soine  time  after  8  o'clock  when  I  got  in,  and  probably  later, 
and  I  was  going  east,  north  of  the  fort,  and  I  meets  three  white  men 
with  guns,  about  two  blocks  from  the  fort. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  on  what  street  you  were  when  you  met  these 
men? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  acquainted  there,  but  I  know  it  is  about 
two  blocks  from  the  fort,  north  of  the  fort. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  to  Brownsville  before  ? — A.  I  had  been  there 
several  times,  but  I  was  on  duty  then,  and  busy,  and  hadn't  time  to 
go  out  in  the  town. 
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Q.  You  were  not  familiar  with  the  streets  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Miller  Hotel  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
where  that  is. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  when  you  met  these  men  of  whom  you  speak; 
with  reference  to  the  Miller  Hotel,  where  were  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  about 
a  block  from  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  In  what  direction  from  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Eastward ;  kind 
of  east  from  the  MiUer  Hotel. 

Q.  Well,  the  MUler  Hotel,  as  we  understand  it,  is  on  the  comer 
of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  block  east  would  be  up  to  Washington  street.  Where 
were  you  with  reference  to  tbe  Miller  Hotel,  as  to  being  north  or 
south  of  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Q.  Were  you  horth  or  south  of  the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  I  guess  I 
was  about  south  of  the  Miller  Hotel;  I  was  south  of  the  Miller  HoteL 

Senator  Soott.  This  spot  here,  Matthews,  is  supposed  to  be  where 
the  MUler  Hotel  was  [indicating  on  map].  Now,  over  here  is  the 
barracks  and  the  fort  [indicating]. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Thi?  is  Elizabeth  street,  and  that  is  Thirteenth  street  running 
the  other  way.  Now,  when  you  say  east,  which  way  do  you  mean 
from  there  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  This  way,  east  from  where  I  was 
going  at. 

Q.  Down  towards  the  fort? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  fort  is  south  from 
where  I  was. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  fort  is  south  from  where  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  about  a  square  away  from  the  Miller 
Hotel.  I  want  to  Imow  whether  you  were  a  square  from  the  fort, 
or  away  from  the  fort  with  reference  to  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Senator  Scott.  Or  were  you  down  towards  the  river  here?  Which 
way  were  you  from  this  [indicating]  ? 

A.  I  was  north  of  the  fort. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There  is  the  hotel. — A.  That  is  the  hotel. 

Q.  That  is  Thirteenth  street  [indicating]. — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  is  Elizabeth  street. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  Washington  street;  and  we  call  that  direction  up 
towards  Washington  street  east,  and  we  call  this  direction,  away 
from  the  fort,  north. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  towards  the  fort  is  south? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  about  a  square 
away  from  the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  were  north  a  square,  which  would 
be  farther  away  from  the  fort,  or  were  you  south  a  square? — ^A-  I 
was  east  a  square,  about  a  block,  from  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  East  of  the  Miller  Hotel?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be,  then,  up  towards  Washington  street,  as  I  point 
here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  were  you,  then;  on  Washington  street? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  on  that  street. 

Q.  Up  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  just 
across  [indicating]. 
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Q.  In  the  middle  of  the  block  where? — ^A.  Just  across  on  the  next 
street. 

Q.  You  mean  up  on  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  up  about  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  three  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  men. 

Q.  You  said  they  were  white  men.  How  do  you  know  they  were 
white  men?  How  close  were  you  to  tiiem? — A.  I  brushed  right  by 
them. 

Q.  You  brushed  right  by  them?  What  did  they  have?— A.  They 
had  a  gun — ^tiiey  had  two  guns. 

Q.  What?— A.  They  had  two  guns. 

Q.  They  had  two  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  one  that  didn't  have  any  gun? — ^A.  There  was  one 
that  didn't  have  no  gun. 

Q.  Did  not  have  any  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  met  them,  or  what  did  they  do  when 
thOT  met  you? — A.  Didn't  do  anything;   just  passed  each  other. 

Q-  What  were  you  doing? — A.  Just  walking  around,  looking  at 
the  town. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Grant  live?  Were  you  going  towards  his 
house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  going  away  from  his  house. 

Q.  Had  you  been  to  his  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  hadn't  been. 
.  Q.  You  had  not  been  ?    Were  you  going  to  his  house  then  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  then.    I  was  going  out  towards  the  rice  mills.    The  rice  mills 
is  in  that  direction  [indicating] . 

Q.  The  rice  mills  are  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  then  to  Grant's  house  later? — A.  Later  on. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  time  of  night  this  was  that  you  saw  these 
men  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  between  10,  I  guess—: — 

Q.  Between  10  and  what? — A.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  that 
ni^t? — A.  Yes,  sir;  later  on. 

Q.  How  much  later  on  ? — A.  Well,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  something  like  that,  afterwards. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  I  had  made 
it  back  around  to  Grant's  house. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  had  made  it  back  around  to  Mr.  Grant's  house. 

Q.  You  were  at  his  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake? — A.  I  was  awake,  sitting  near  the 
window. 

Q.  Talking? — A.  Talking;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  firmg  was? — A.  I  couldn't  see. 

Q.  Or  anybody  that  did  any  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  see 
anything  from  where  I  was ;  only  heaitl. 

Q.  Wnere  did  you  stay  that  night? — A.  I  stayed  in  the  caboose 
that  night ;  I  went  back  to  the  tram. 

Q.  You  stayed  where? — ^A.  In  the  caboose. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  the  caboose  after  this  firing  was  over? — 
A  Well,  when  everything  ceased,  I  went  on  back  to  the  caboose  with 
another  fellow. 

Q.  You  slept  there?  And  then  went  on  out  of  town  on  a  train  the 
next  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  went  into  Mexico  the  next  day. 

Q.  Where?— A.  I  went  into  Mexico,  to  Matamoros. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Mexico  the  next  day  ? — A.  About 
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12  o'clock  they  held  a  meeting  up  in  the  post-oflSce,  and  the  committee 
came  down,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  run  every  negro  out  of 
town,  and  I  thought  that  my  best  chance  was  across  the  river. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  shooting? — A-  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  do  any  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  did  do  tae  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  saw  three  men,  two  of  whom  had  guns, 
and  one  of  whom  did  not  have  any  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  were  white  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  us  how  they  were  dressed,  or  did  you  notice 
that? — A.  Well,  I  slightly  looked  at  them,  and  they  had  on  khaki 
pants — what  I  would  call  yellow  pants,  or  something  like  that — and 
a  dark  coat. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all ;  you  can  take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Were  there  three  or  four  men,  you  say? — A.  Three  men;  that 
is  all  I  seen — three  men. 

Q.  And  those  men  were  dressed  like  soldiers? — A.  They  had  on 
khaki  pants  and  colored  coats,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Colored  coats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  like  this  [witness  indicating  his 
own  coatl. 

Q.  Well,  now A.  Like  this.    I  suppose  they  were  dark,  you 

know.    I  say  dark  coats. 

Q.  Did  they  have  belts  on? — A.  I  could  not  see  their  waists.  I 
could  look  at  their  legs. 

Q.  They  had  on  leggings? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  have  on  leg- 
gings.   They  had  oh  the  pants,  you  know,  and  the  coat. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  away  when  you  first  saw  them? — A.  How 
far  were  they  away  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked. — A.  Oh,  I  guess  when  I  first  discovered 
them  they  were  about  40  feet  from  me,  I  guess;  probably  not  so  far. 

Q.  No.  It  may  have  been  a  little  ifartner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may 
have  been. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  more  than  40  feet  or  might  have  been  less 
than  40  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  going? — A.  I  was  going  eastwards. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going? — A.  They  were  coming  west 

Q.  Coming  right  towards  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  when  they  were  coming? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  first  saw  them? — A.  They  were 
coming. 

Q.  I  know  they  were  coming,  but  where  from  ? — A.  Where  from  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  were  on  the  street,  and  meeting  me ;  straight 
up  the  street. 

Q.  I  know,  but  what  street  were  they  on? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  Brownsville  streets,  but  they  were  on  the  same  stareet  I 
were  on. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  that  night  to  come  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  started  for  Brownsville  that  night? — 
A.  I  was  in  Kingsville. 
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Q.  In  Kingsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left  Kingsv^Ue 

Q.  Kingsvflle? — A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  You  left  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  Kingsville  from  Brownsville? — A.  It  is  118  miles. 

Q.  You  were  sick  and  were  on  a  vacation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  caboose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  a  freight  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  on  a  freight  train? — A.  I  rode  on  top  and  in 
a  box  car,  together. 

Q.  On  top  and  in  a  box  car? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  beating  your  way? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
beating  my  way. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  your  fare? — A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  What?^-A.  "So,  sir;  I  was  working  for  the  company. 

Q.  I  understand.    Didn't  they  have  a  caboose  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ride  in  the  caboose? — A.  Because  I  wanted 
to  be  out  with  the  men. 

Q.  Therefore  you  rode  in  the  box  car  ? — A.  A  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  And  part  of  the  time  on  top  of  the  cars? — A.  Yes,  sir;  part 
of  the  time  on  top  of  the  cars. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  in  a  box  car? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  long 
enough  to  run  about  10  or  12  miles  to  a  station.  I  would  get  to  a 
station,  and  then  I  did  not  want  to  ride  inside  of  a  box  car,  and  I 
would  come  out  and  ride  on  top. 

Q.  When  you  would  get  to  a  station,  you  would  go  in  a  box  oar? — 
A.  When  I  got  to  a  station  I  came  out  and  helped  handle  freight. 

Q.  You  came  out  and  helped  handle  freight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  come  off  the  top  of  the  car  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Who  was  conductor  on  that  freight  train? — A.  I  disremember 
who  was  conductor. 

Q.  You  were  working  for  the  road? — A.  I  disremember  who  was 
the  conductor. 

Q.  You  were  working  for  the  road,  I  say? — A.  I  wasn't  working 
for  the  road;  I  was  working  for  the  company.  My  job  was  night 
watchman  at  the  shop. 

Q.  Who  was  the  brakeman? — A.  I  disremember  who  was  the 
brakeman ;  they  changes  the  men  so — ^new  men. 

Q.  How  many  brakemen  were  there  on  that  train? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Now,  you  left  there  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  If  we  got  there  on 
time,  they  are  due  there  about  7  o'clock,  but  they  hardly  ever  are  on 
time. 

Q.  I  know.  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  what  time  did  you 
get  there  that  night? — A.  Somewhere  after  8  o'clock,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  makes  you  say  it  was  after  8  o'clock? — A.  It  was  after 
dark. 

Q.  After  dark  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  dark. 

Q.  Was  it  as  late  as  10  o'clock? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  have 
no  watch. 

Q.  Was  it  as  late  as  9  o'clock  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or 
no.    I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  go  when  you  first  got  into  Brownsville? — 
A.  Where  did  I  go? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  said. — A.  I  commenced  going  about  over  town. 
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Q.  I  know,  you  commenced  to  run  about  over  town. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  to  a  restaurant — a  Mexican 
restaurant. 

Q.  Where  is  that  Mexican  restaurant? — A.  It  is  northeast  of  the 
fort,  too,  I  think. 

Q.  On  what  street? — ^A.  I  don't  know  on  what  street. 

Q.  What  way  from  the  Miller  Hot«l? — A.  What  way?  It  is 
southeast — east. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  It  is  about — I  guess  it  is — five  blocks  away,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Five  blocks  southeast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  Miller  Hotel?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "WTiat  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  keeps  that  restaurant? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  his  name  is. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  there  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;.  I  was  there  a 
year  before  that,  on  a  Sunday. 

Q.  You  got  your  supper  there,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  restaurant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  which  way  did  you  go? — ^^A.  ^Vhich  way  did  I  go? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked. — A.  I  came  back  in  town. 

Q.  I  know,  but  how  did  you  get  back  to  town;  what  road? — 
A.  What  road? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  said. — A.  I  came  back  up  another  street, 
farther  out. 

Q.  I  know,  but  what  street  farther  out?  Farther  south? — A.  I 
don't  know  the  names  of  the  streets. 

Q.  But  was  it  farther  south  or  was  it  north  or  farther  west? — 
A.  It  was  just  the  street  beyond. 

Q.  Beyond  what? — A.  Isorth. 

Q.  Of  the  Mexican  restaurant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  Where  did  I  go? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  down  on  the  street  where  Itold  you,  where  I 
met  these  men. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  met  these  men  ? — ^A.  I  guess  it  was 
about  half  past  10. 

Q.  What  direction  were  you  going,  east  or  west,  north  or  south  ? — 
A.  I  was  going  east. 

Q.  Going  east  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  already  up  there,  away  southeast,  five  blocks  south- 
east, and  you  were  still  going  east  ? — A.  I  had  been  east. 

Q.  You  had  been  what? — A.  I  had  been  east,  beforo  I  met  these 
men,  and  then  I  was  going  back  east. 

Q.  Going  back  east? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going? — A.  Going  out  towards  the  rice  mill. 

Q.  Where  is  the  rice  mill  ? — A.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  do  at  the  rice  mill,  at  10  o'clock  a: 
night? — A.  Walking  around,  looking. 

Q.  And  just  looking  at  the  rice  mill? — A.  Walking  around, 
looking. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  that  night ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  dark  night. 

Q.  On  a  dark  night  you  were  walking  around  looking? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  should  you  go  to  look  at  the  rice  mill  ? — A.  I  was  not  look- 
ing at  the  rice  mill  in  particular.    We  call  it  that  when  we  go  out, 
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looking  at  the  rice  mill,  because  it  is  out  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
boys  generally  used  when  they  went  to  town,  where  they  generally 
gone  when  they  would  go  to  town. 

Q.  So  you  called  that  going  to  the  rice  mill? — A.  I  thought  that 
while  I  was  in  town  that  I  would  go  out  and  look  at  it,  to  see  what 
was  the  values. 

Q.  WTiat  were  the  values  ? — ^A.  See  what  was  out  there. 

Q.  You  said,  "  See  what  the  values  were  out  there." — ^A.  I  wanted 
to  soe  what  was  out  there. 

Q.  That  is  where  lewd  women  lived,  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  What  values  were  you  going  to  look  at? — A.  I  was  going  out 
there  to  see  what  they  were  going  out  there  so  much  for — to  try  to 
find  out — but  I  did  not  try  to  find  out. 

Q.  Find  out  who  were  going  out  there  so  much? — A.  The  other 
colored  boys,  when  they  would  come  to  town. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out? — A.  I  did  not  find  out  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  rice  mill  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  get  to  the 
rice  mill. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  guess  I  went  within  about  nearly 
two  blocks  of  it,  or  a  block. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Grant's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  going  back  to  Grant's  house  do  you  know  what  street  you 
went  on? — A.  Going  north  from  the  fort? 

Q.  North  from  the  fort. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  were  up  there  at  the  rice  mill,  you  went 
north? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  go  north.    I  had  to  come  back  west. 

Q.  Which  way  was  it,  west  or  north? — A.  West. 

Q.  You  came  back  west? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Grant's  given  name? — A.  George,  I  think — Georvs 
Grant 

Q,  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  street  he  lived  on  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — ^A.  He  was  braking. 

Q.  Braking  on  what  ? — ^A.  On  a  freight  train. 

Q.  Where  is  George  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  he  got  discharged, 
and  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  George's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  What  time  did  I  get  there  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  asked. — A.  I  guess  I  got  there  about — I 
don't  know  exactly  what  time  I  did  get  there,  but  about  10  o'clock,  I 
guess,  or  something  after. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  got  there  as  soon  as  10? — A.  I  guess  so; 
I  didn't  have  no  watch — 3idn't  have  no  timepiece. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  met  these  three  men,  two  of  them  having  guns 
and  one  without  a  gun — ^hen  you  were  going  to  the  rice  miU? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  going. 

Q.  When  you  were  going  to  the  rice  mill  you  met  those  men? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  was  pretty  early  in  the  evening? — ^A.  WeD,  yes,  sir; 
I  guess  it  was. 

Q.  You  must  have  been  mistaken  if  you  said  you  met  them  between 
10  and  11  o'clock? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  met  them  about  that  time. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  About  between  10  and  11  oWock. 
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Q.  Now,  you  think  it  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock.     Were  you 
going  to  the' rice  mill  between  10  and  11  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  to  the  rice  mill  ? — A,  If  I  had 

fone  down  there  I  don't  know  how  long  it  would  have  taken  me,  but 
did  not  quite  get  there. 

Q.  You  got  within  two  blocks  of  it? — A.  I  suppose  within  two 
blo;ks  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  going  out  there  ? — A.  Not  very  long. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  out  mere  ? — A.  I  didn't  stay  out  there. 

Q.  Went  out  to  look  after  values,  but  did  not  stay  anywhere? — 
A.  Stayed  in  the  caboose. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  going  out,  you  know A.  I  was  just 

walking;  I  kept  along,  walking. 

Q.  Just  walking  around? — A.  Just  walking  around.  • 

Q.  Then  you  came  back  to  (irant's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  anybody  what  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Grant  say  a  word  to  you? — A.  Grant  was  not  at  home. 

Q.  Who  was  at  home? — A.  There  was  two  ladies  there. 

Q.  Who  were  they  i — A.  One  was  his  wife  and  one  was  a  visitor. 

Q.  Did  vou  say  anything  to  them  about  the  shooting? — ^A.  They 
merely  «ai(l  they  wondered  what  is  that,  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  a  word  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  answer  them  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  stayed  there  until  after  the  shooting  was  over? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  until  after  the  shooting  was  over. 

Q.  Then  a  committee  came  down  to  Grant's  house? — A.  No,  sir; 
no  committee  didn't  come  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that  committee  ? — A.  I  said  on  the  next  day, 
the  day  after  the  shooting 

Q.  But  you  went  and  slept  in  the  caboose  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  next  day  that  the  committee  came  after  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  was  walking  down  by  the  post-office  and  tlie  com- 
mittee had  been  up  overhead  in  the  post-oflBce  and  had  held  a  meeting, 
and  they  came  down  and  I  reckon  there  was  about  150  on  the  ground, 
probably  more,  or  might  not  have  been  so  many,  and  one  white  man 
says,  "  rhey  are  going  to  run  all  the  niggers  out  of  town.  There 
shall  not  any  stay  here." 

Q.  Were  there  many  negroes  in  Brownsville  at  that  time? — A.  I 
did  not  see  anyone  but  me  and  the  soldiers,  and  I  thought  it  was  my 
chance  to  get  across  the  river. 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  get  out  before  you  were  run  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yeu  went  to  Matamoros  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  All  the  balance  of  the  day. 
About  12  o'clock  I  came  across  the  river. 

Q.  Came  back  in  the  caboose  that  night? — A.  No;  I  came  back 
that  night  and  stayed  in  the  caboose,  and  left  the  next  morning — left 
the  next  day. 

Q.  For  Matamoros? — A.  For  Kingsville. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  in  the  caboose  to  Kingsville? — A.  I  rode  part 
wav  in  the  caboose,  going  back  part  of  the  way  on  the  train. 

Q,.  The  same  way  as  you  came  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  Where  do  I  live  now? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. — A.  I  am  living  here  now,  but  when 
I  am  at  home  I  am  stopping  in  Texas. 

Q;  Well,  how  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  here 
about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  days,  I  guess. 

Q.  Twenty-one  or  twenty -two  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  come  here  from  ? — A.  Tej^as. 

Q.  Kingsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  from? — A.  Brenham.  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — A.  I  have  been  tliere,  1 
guess,  about  a  month. 

Q.  And  what  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  there  visiting  my 
people. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  'V\Tiere  did  you  come  from  to  Brenham?    When  you  went  to 
Brenham  where  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  From  Houston. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  did  those  men  have? — A.  They  looked  to  me 
like  Winchesters. 

Q.  Looked  like  Winchesters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  if  thev  might  have  been  Springfields? — 
A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what — t  am  just  telling  you  the  way  they 
looked  to  me,  looked  like  Winchesters,  looked  to  me  like  it  was 
Winchesters. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  Winchesters'  or  Spring- 
fields? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  them  that  looked  like  Winchesters  to 
you? — A.  ^Vhy,  I  said  they  looked  like  Winchesters;  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary thing  for  people  in  that  country  to  hunt  mostly  with  guns 
like  that,  and  I  thought  they  was  Winchesters. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  away  from  you  when  you  first  saw  them  ? — 
A.  I  guess  it  must  have  been  about  40  feet,  probably  farther,  or  may 
not  have  been  so  far. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  these  yellow  trousers  on,  khaki  trousers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  coats? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  have  on  no  yellow  coats; 
had  on  coats  something  like 

Q.  Did  not  have  on  yellow  coats? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  bhie  shirts? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  blue  shirts. 

Q.  Had  they  hats  or  caps? — A.  Hats— had  on  hats. 

Q.  They  did  not  say  a  word  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  a  word  to  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  more  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  out  patrolling  the  town  when  you  were 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  walking  around  two  or  three  hours,  weren't  you,  up 
to  the  rice  mill  and  around? — A.  Perhaps  I  was;  I  didn't  have  no 
time  with  me. 

Q.  I  know,  but  in  your  judgment  you  were  walking  around  two  or 
three ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  walking  around. 

Q.  Two  or  three  hours,  just  seeing  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  look- 
ing on. 
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By  Senator  Overmak: 

Q.  It  was  all  quiet  in  the  town  where  you  were;  you  did  not  see 
anybody  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  everything  was  quiet  where  I  was. 

Q.  Everything  was  very  quiet  about  half  past  10  or  11  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  tell  this  to  before?  Did  you  ever  tell  it  be- 
fore?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  told  it  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  stated  it — ^here 
to-day? — A.  On,  I  was  talking  to  a  white  fellow  in  Brenham  about  it 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  Don't  know  his  name? — A.  No,  sir;  merely  talking  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  else  about  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  man  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  white  man.  What  does  he  do  there? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  lives  there  or  whether'  he  was  traveling  through 
there.    I  got  in  conversation  with  him  that  day. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  You  say  those  men  had  hats  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  hats — stiffs  hats  or  slouch  hats? — A.  IxK)ked 
something  like  what  I  wear,  like  a  Lemley  hat,  a  broadbrim.  It  was 
not  a  stiff  hat,  did  not  look  to  me  like  it. 

Q.  Soft  hats;  and  what  color? — A.  Soft  hats. 

Q.  And  what  color,  black  or  brown  or  white  ? — A.  Why,  you  know 
in  the  dark  I  could  not  see-^well,  I  guess  they  were  black  hats. 

Q.  What  kind  of  band  did  they  have,  cords  and  tassels,  or  just  a 
<x)mmon  hatband  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  bands  on  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  them  at  the  nearest  point? — ^A.  I  brushed 
right  by  them. 

Q.  How  near  would  that  be  ? — A.  Close  enough  to  touch  one. 

Q.  So  you  could  touch  one  ? — A.  So  I  could  have  touched  one  if  I 
had  wanted  to. 

Q.  You  did  notice  the  color  of  the  hats,  or  whether  they  had  bands 
on  ? — A.  Perhaps  they  might  have  been  black  or  dark,  or  might  have 
been  brown,  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men? — ^A.  I  said 
they  were  white  me.T. 

Q.  By  white  men  do  you  mean  they  were  Mexicans  or  that  they 
were  American  white  men  ? — ^A.  Well,  you  know  Me:dcans  in  that 
country  are  pretty  white,  but  I  just  said  they  were  white. 

Q.  I  wanted  your  idea,  whether  they  were  Mexicans  or  Ameri- 
cans?— A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  taken  them  to  be — white;  that 
is  what  I  taken  them  to  oe,  but  of  course  they  might  have  been 
Mexicans.    I  taken  them  to  be  white  people. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  June  14, 1907,  at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Friday,  June  14, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (in  the  chair),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemen- 
•way,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  and  Taliaferro. 

TBSTIMOinr  OF  BBia.  GEN.  ANSKEW  S.  BXTST,  V.  S.  ABMT, 

BETIBED. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 
By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name,  General,  and  your  pres- 
ent position. — A.  Andrew  S.  Burt;  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  Army, 
retired,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  retire  ? — A.  In  1902 ;  in  May  of  that  year. 

Q.  What  regiment  were  you  in  command  of  wh«i  you  were  pro- 
moted to  a  brigadier-general? — A.  The  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  commander  of  it? — A.  For  about  ten 
years,  excepting  the  time  I  was  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish- American  war.  That  was  a  very  short  time,  onlv  a 
few  montns.  I  joined  it  in  1892,  and  was  mustered  out,  or  rather 
promoted  to  brigadier-general,  retired,  in  1902.  It  was  about  ten 
years. 

Q.  General,  the  question  has  come  up  before  the  committee  as  to 
the  character  of  some  of  the  men  of  the  battalion  which  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  without  honor  last  year.  I  will  name  over 
some  of  the  men  in  that  battalion,  and  as  I  name  them  I  would  like 
you  to  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  their  reliability  and  their  truth, 
whether  they  could  be  trusted,  or  their  word  taken.  The  first  man 
I  find  here  is  this  man  Sanders — ^Mingo  Sanders. — ^A.  Sergt.  Mingo 
Sanders  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  him  very  well,  sir.  He  served  with  me. 
There  is  no  better  first  sergeant  in  the  United  States  Army  than 
Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders.  His  veracity,  as  he  sees  a  thing,  is  beyond 
question. 

Q.  How  about  Sergeant  McCurdy.  Do  you  remember  him? — A. 
McCurdy  is  a  good  man  and  a  trustworthy  man.  I  do  not  know  him 
as  well  as  I  do  Sanders. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  these  noncommissioned  officers.  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  you  about  the  privates.  You  remember  James  R. 
Beid  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  him  distinctly,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  George  Jackson,  Sergt.  George  Jackson.  Do  you  re- 
member him  ? — A.  Not  definitely. 

Q.  General,  all  we  want,  at  least  all  I  want — T  do  not  know  what 
other  members  of  the  committee  may  want  to  make"  inquiry  about — 
is  to  show  the  character  of  some  of  these  men ;  as  it  has  been  testified 
before  this  committee  by  some  very  prominent  gentlemen  that  they 
would  not  believe  them  on  oath  or  otherwise.  What  about  George  w. 
McMurrav  ? — A.  McMurray  ? 

Q.  Yes: 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 74 
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Senator  Warner.  I  would  merely  suggest,  Senator,  that  that  may 
be  a  little  leading,  you  know.  I  hardly  think  they  have  testified 
that  broadly,  that  they  would  not  believe  them.  I  think  the  substance 
of  it  was  that  they  would  not  believe  them  where  interested,  as  in  this 
case.    However,  go  on.    I  will  not  raise  any  objection. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  tes- 
timony as  broad  as  Senator  Scott  has  put  it  in  his  question. 

Senator  Scott.  Let  us  see  ^hat  General  Garlington  said. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  the  question  go. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  WeU,  what  is  your  answer.  General,  regarding  McMurray? — 
A.  What  were  his  initials  and  what  was  his  rank  ? 

Q.  His  name  was  George  W.  McMurray. — A.  I  can  not  place  him. 

Q.  He  was  quartermaster-sergeant  of  Company  C  when  he  was 
mustered  out  without  honor. — ^A.  McMurray  ? 

Q.  Yes.  I  presume  that  he  was  not  a  noncommissioned  oflScer 
until  after  you  were  out.  I  see  by  his  record  that  he  was  not  mus- 
tered in  on  his  first  term  of  service  until  1898. — A.  I  do  not  recall  him 
specifically,  sir ;  but  I  can  say  in  general  terms  that  those  men  arc  all 
to  be  believed  on  their  oath.  I  would  believe  them  if  I  were  sitting 
on  a  court-martial  and  they  were  even  called  in  their  own  defense. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  same  about  Sergt.  Israel  Harris? — A. 
Well,  I  speak  of  that  generally ;  yes,  sir.  Any  man  who  was  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  not  only  has  had 
that  training  and  discipline  that  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time, but 
all  noncommissioned  officers  were  carefully  scrutinized  and  selected 
and  under  a  rigid,  examination  as  to  character.  That  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  order  to  obtain  the  very 
best  material  as  noncommissioned  officers.  The  colored  troops  differ 
somewhat  from  the  white  troops  in  thiSj  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  most  excellent  material  for  noncommissioned  officers.  That  might 
be  said  of  white  troops,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the  colored 
troops,  at  least  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  our  class  of  non- 
commissioned officers  there  during  my  term  were  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
United  States  Army,  or  any  army  in  the  world,  I  am  prepared  to  say. 
They  were  a  class  of  men  that  you  could  give  an  order  to  and  turn 
your  back  and  not  have  to  observe  them  at  all  and  you  would  know 
that  that  order  would  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter.  That 
means  a  great  deal,  whether  applied  to  commissioned  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers — the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  order. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  General,  you  have  just  now  stated  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
In  selecting  noncommissioned  officers  you  were  not  only  careful  to 
get  men  who  had  good  soldierly  qualities,  but  men  who  were  reliable 
as  men,  were  you  not? — A.  As  to  character,  certainly.  Certainly, 
sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  your  opinion  as  to  Mingo  Sanders. 
Now,  Walker  McCurdy  has  testified  before  this  committee.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  discharged  without  honor,  he  was  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  Company  B.  He  has  been  in  the  service  since  July  5, 
1890,  continuously  a  member  of  Company  B  of  the  Twentv-fifth 
Infantry.    He  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  July  4,  1895,  anS  then 
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again  discliarged  as  a  serg:eant  July  4,  1898,  at  the  end  of  his  second 
enlistment. — A.  McCurdy  i 

Q.  McCurdy. — A.  Yes;  now  I  recall.  Yes,  I  would  believe  him 
absolutely.  I  recall  an  incident  about  McCurdy  which  occurred 
at  Fort  Missoula,  that  when  he  was  charged  with  a  grave  offense, 
and  he  had  come  up  under  examination,  on  his  own  testimony  he 
was  relieved,  because  when  I  said,  "  Sergeant  McCurdy,  is  that  true 
as  you  state  to  me,"  he  said,  "  It  is,  Colonel,"  and  he  was  relieved 
from  the  offense.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  it  was,  but  I  remem- 
ber his  being  before  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  had  that  confidence  in  him? — A.  That  confidence  in 
him. 

Q.  Which  your  act  would  indicate  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  result  of  long  experience  with  him  and 
observation  of  him  as  a  soldier  and  noncommissioned  officer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  James  R.  Reid,  of  Company  B,  was  a  sergeant  when  he  was 
discharged  without  honor,  and  he  served,  it  seems,  from  May  17, 1898, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  down  until  November  16,  1906,  when 
he  was  discharged.  He  was  in  Companj'  B.  Do  you  recall  him? — 
A-  I  do  not  recall  him ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  George  Jackson  served  as  a  sergeant,  and  he  was  the  sergeant 
in  charge  of  the  quarters  of  Company  B  at  the  time  of  this  shooting 
affray.    Do  you  remember  him? — A.  I  do  not,  specifically,  sir. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  these  men  took  pride  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  faithfully  as  soldiers. — A.  You  mean  the  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  or  these  special  men  ? 

Q,  No;  I  am  speaking  of  your  noncommissioned  officers,  if  you 
can  recall. — A.  If  vou  will  permit  me  to  say  this,  so  as  to  give  weight 
to  what  I  say,  I  have  probably  served  with  as  large  a  number  of 
regiments  of  white  troops  as  any  other  officer  on  the  active  or  retired 
list,  at  least  a  large  number,  during  the  war  and  on  the  frontier  in 
Indian  campaigns,  and  after  that. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  served  with  no 
troops  that  were  better  than  those  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry — 
better  in  anything,  in  truth  and  faithful  service,  marching,  fighting, 
or  anything  else. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  anything  in  their  nature  or  in  their  char- 
acter, as  you  can  recall  them,  that  would  suggest  to  you  the  probabil- 
ity oJf  their  organizing  a  conspiracy  to  go  out  at  midnight  and  shoot 
up  a  town,  and  murder  men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately, 
like  a  lot  of  assassins? — A.  That  is  a  rather  broad  question.  I  be- 
lieve if  they  were  abused  and  put  upon,  they  might  resent  it,  as  any 
other  men  would;  but  to  organize  a  conspiracy  against  the  law,  I  do 
not  think  that  they,  as  a  rule,  would  do  that.  I  want  to  say  that  it 
has  been  my  observation  that  the  colored  soldier  is  a  law-abiding 
man.  I  wonder  if  you  can  understand  what  I  mean.  I  mean  to  say 
that  he  has  a  reverence  for  the  law.  The  colored  man  as  a  soldier  is 
one  of  the  best,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been  disciplined  for  gen- 
eration after  generation.  And  they  take  great  pride  in  their  officers. 
They  are  the  only  troops  of  modern  days,  or  since  the  war,  and  the 
old  soldier  of  the  frontier,  of  the  old  davs  before  the  civil  war,  who 
still  retain  the  custom  of  saying,  "  My  officers."   "My  officers."   That 
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means  a  great  deal.  I  mean  to  say  th^  are  obedient;  trustworthy. 
Of  course  in  all  gatherings  of  a  crowd  of  men  there  is  a  proportion  of 
bad  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  were 
all  angels  with  wings  sprouting,  but  they  were  very  near  it.  1  mean 
to  say  they  were  a  good  class  of  men,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  If  such  a  thing  should  occur  as  that  a  number  of  the  men  in 
these  companies  in  Brownsville  should  organize  a  conspiracy  to  go 
out  and  shoot  up  a  town,  and  execute  it,  would  you  or  not  think  that 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  battalion  would  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence,  to  withhold  all  knowledge  that  they  might  have  as 
to  who  did  it,  which  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  those  who  were 
guilty? — A.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  colored  man's  character,  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  for  that  not  to  leak  out  The  colored 
man  is  essentially  a  vain  man,  and  if  a  number  of  those  men  had 
been  in  a  conspiracy,  some  one  man  of  that  crowd,  if  he  had  been  in 
it.  would  have  wanted  to  tell,  so  as  to  aggrandize  some  credit  to  him- 
self.   They  are  naturally  a  vain  race. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  expect  the  members  of  the  battalion  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting  to  try  to  conceal  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  prevent  the  detection  of  those  who  were  guilty?— 
A.  No,  sir.  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders  of  course  came  to  see  me  at  once, 
l>efore  he  came  to  see  flie  committee,  when  he  arrived  here,  and  I 
said  to  him  in  my  office,  "  Now,  Sanders,  we  are  here  alone;  tell  me 
all  about  it."  and  he  looked  up,  and  he  said,  "  General,  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know,"  and  he  said,  ^'  So  far  as  I  know,  our  men  were  not  in  it, 
I  tried  to  find  out.  I  tried  to  find  out  if  they  were  in  it,  and  I  am 
satisfied,  sir,  that  they  were  not  in  it.    I  tried  all  I  knew  how." 

•  Q.  Well,  did  he  impress  you  at  the  time  he  made  that  statement  to 
you  as  telling  you  the  truth  ? — A.  Oh,  he  was  telling  absolutely  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it — as  he  knew  it. 

Q.  Now,  General,  I  would  like  to  get  an  answer  directly,  if  I  can, 
to  the  question  I  put  to  you,  whether  or  not  you  think  if  there  were 
10  to  15  or  20  members  of  this  battalion  engaged  in  a  midnight 
raid  of  such  a  character  as  this  was,  if  they  dia  it,  you  would  ex- 
I)ect,  from  what  you  know  of  them,  that  the  other  members  of  the 
battalion — we  will  say  140  men — would  try  to  withhold  all  knowledge 
that  they  might  have  that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  those  men 
who  did  it  ? — A.  It  would  be  an  impossibility,  sir,  I  say,  knowing  as 
I  do  the  colored  man.   That  would  be  simply  an  impossibility. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Well,  then.  General,  if  10  or  12  or  15  men  of  this  regiment  did 
this  shooting  up  of  the  town,  as  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  the 
other  140  or  150  certainly  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  else'the  thing 
would  become  public? — A.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  sir.  They  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

Q.  The  conspiracy  would  be  only  between  15  or  20? — ^A.  Yes, 
absolutely.    They  could  not  have  kept  it. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 
Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  and  see  if  you  can  recall  him,  to 
another  witness   who  testified   before   us,  George   W.   McMurray, 
quartermaster-sergeant  of   Company   C  at  the   time   he   was   dis- 
charged.   He  is  a  man  past  middle  life,  as  I  recall  him.    He  entered 
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on  his  first  enlistment  July  18,  1898,  and  then  he  was  mustered  out 
as  a  corporal,  and  he  served  as  a  corporal  during  his  second  enlist- 
ment, and  also  during  his  third  enlistment,  and  then  he  was  mustered 
out  as  quartermaster-sergeant.  He  was  a  corporal  while  you  were 
in  command  of  the  regiment.  Do  you  recollect  him  or  not? — ^A.  I 
do  not,  sir ;  I  do  not  place  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Sergt.  Jacob  Frazier,  of  Company  D? — 
A.  Frazier?    Is  not  Frazier  the  sharpshooter ? 

Q.  He  was  first  sergeant  of  Company  D  at  the  time  he  was 
discharged. 

Senator  Scxkit.  He  enlisted  first  August  10,  1892,  and  he  reen- 
listed  in  1897  and  again  in  1900  and  agam  in  1903 ;  but  that  would  be 
after  your  service. 

The  Witness.  What  company  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Company  D. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  do  not  recall  him  specifically,  although  I 
ought  to  faiow  about  him.  I  ought  to,  gentlemen,  but  I  nave 
forgotten. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  duty  sergeant  during  most  of  the 
time,  or  aU  of  the  time,  probably. — A.  Aye;  I  have  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  a  sharpshooter,  a  great  shot,  by  the  name  of  Frazier; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  positively,  under  oath. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  specifically  over  any  of  the  others,  but  any  of 
these  men  who  were  among  the  old  noncommissioned  officers,  you 
would  believe  them  under  oath,  even  where  they  were  interested? — 
A.  I  would  believe  them  absolutely,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment? — A.  Ser- 
geant-Major  Morrow  ? 

Q.  Sergeant-Major  Taliaferro. — A.  Oh,  I  know  Sergeant  Talia- 
ferro. 

Q.  You  would  believe  him  also? — ^A.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  gets  his  name.    He  is  a  good  breed,  anyhow. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  name? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  name.  May  I  tell  an 
incident  that  occurred  down  at  Chattanooga,  at  Chickamauga 
Park,  in  which  Sergeant  Taliaferro  was  associated  ? 

Q.  Yes;  certainly. — A.  This  might  bear  on  the  law-abiding  spirit 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Wlien  the  Twenty-fifth  was  oraered 
down  to  Chickamauga  Park  in  1898 — and,  by  the  waj',  it  was  the 
first  regimont  of  all  the  troops,  national  or  regular,  ordered  out — 
we  got  to  Chickamauga  Park,  was  near  Chattanooga,  and  there  was 
a  railroad  running  down  a  short  distance,  carrying  the  men  into  Chat- 
tanooga. There  my  men  ran  against  the  jim-crow  law.  I  suppose, 
Senator  Taliaferro,  you  know  M-nat  I  mean  by  the  jim-crow  law. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  We  all  understand  that,  (xeneral. 

The  Witness.  I  had  always  sources  of  information ;  I  kept  in  touch 
with  the  men.  I  saw  that  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  rising — 
I  wiU  not  say  a  mutinous  spirit — but  a  very  disgruntled  feeling, 
about  this  jim-crow  law,  and  one  day  the  sergeant-major  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  There  is  a  committee  of  the  noncommissioned  officers,  sir, 
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■want  to  speak  to  you,"  and  he  said, "  Well,  send  them  here,"  and  they 
came  to  my  tent  and  I  stepped  out,  and  up  in  front  of  them  stepped 
Sergeant  Taliaferro,  a  big,  tall,  husky-looking  man,  one  of  the  finest 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  regiment.  He  saluted,  and  he  said. 
"  Colonel,  we  are  a  committee  sent  to  ask  about  this  jim-crow  law. 
We  think  it  is  unjust.  We  pay  our  money,  we  are  respectable  and 
clean  and  orderly,  and  the  men  leel  very  sore  over  it,  being  ordered  off 
and  herded  like  cattle,  and  want  to  know  whether  something  can  not 
be  done  about  it  and  what  you  think."  I  paused  a  little,  so  as  to 
give  it  an  effect,  and  I  said,  "  Sergeant  Taliaferro,  and  you  noncom- 
missioned officers,  do  you  recall  the  order  I  published  to  the  regiment 
before  we  came  down  here,  in  which  I  said  that  here  was  an  oppOT- 
tunity  for  you  to  prove  to  the  country  that  you  were  as  law-abiding 
citizens  as  any  in  the  United  States?  '  He  said,  "  Yes,  sir."  "WelL 
I  want  to  say  that  in  the  circimistances  under  which  we  are  down  here, 
whether  that  law  is  a  just  one  or  not,  it  is  the  law.  It  is  the  l«w. 
and  I  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  regiment,  that  I  expect 
them  to  obey  the  law."  Old  Taliaferro  straightened  himself  up  and 
said,  "  Colonel,  we  will  obey  the  law,  and  see  that  the  men  obey  the 
law."  "And  see  that  the  men  will  obey  the  law."  I  give  that  as  an 
instance  of  their  discipline.    I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed,  gentlemen. 

Q.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the 
regiment  about  it? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  was  feeling. 

Q.  And,  if  I  understood,  you  used  the  word  "  mutinous ;"  you  aud 
something  about  a  mutinous  feeling? — ^A.  Well,  no;  I  can  not  sav 
that.  Just  a  feeling  of  uneasiness;  not  a  mutinous  feeling.  No;  I 
never  have  seen  a  drop  of  mutiny  in  my  regiment. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  use  that  word.  General. — A.  I  may  have 
done  so ;  but  if  I  did,  I  withdraw  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  colored  man  is  a  vain  man  ? — A.  A  what  ? 

Q.  A  vain  man. — ^A.  I  think  he  is,  sir.  I  know  he  is.  That  is 
from  my  observations  in  my  regiment  and  other  places. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  matter  of  this  kind.  I  think 
you  said  his  vanity  would  induce  him  to  boast  of  it? — A.  Yes.  He 
would  leak,  sure.    Some  one  of  those  men  would  have  leaked. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  command  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  I  was  not; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Meade?    That  is  near  Sturgis?— A.  At  Fort  Meade? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  was  at  Fort  Meade,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  were  there  with  the  command? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  of  a  midnight  attack  by 
members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on  the  town  of  Sturgis,  near 
Fort  Meade  ? — A.  I  recall  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Yes;  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  from  ten  to  twenty  men  had 
gone  out,  and  where  a  man  was  murdered,  from  my  remembrance  of 
it.  You  recollect  it? — A.  Yes;  I  recollect  there  was  something  of 
that  kind,  sir.    I  do  not  know  it  specifically. 

Q.  You  also  recall,  as  a  matter  of  history,  do  you  not,  that  years 
afterwards,  possibly  in  1904,  while  the  command  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Niobrara,  there  was  a  midnight  raid,  also? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall 
that,  sir.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember.  I  was  not  there,  and  I  do 
not  recall  it. 

Q.  But  as  connected  with  your  regiment) — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 
That  is  so,  you  may  say. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  the  regiment  had,  that  you  know  of,  in 
Texas  before  their  going  to  Brownsville  ? — A.  Well,  not  trouble ;  but 
you  had  Captain  O  Neil  before  you  here,  I  believe,  and  he  must  have 
told  you  that  there  was  a  feeling  against  his  command  when  it  came 
to  r^aredo,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  amicablv  arranged,  and  at  a 
public  banquet,  given  there  in  honor  of  himself,  one  of  the  speakers 
said,  "  These  are  the  best  troops  we  ever  had  stationed  here,"  and 
they  applauded  it.  There  was  a  feeling  at  first,  but  they  conquered 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  trouble  of  the  command  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  ? — A.  I  do  not.    I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  heard  there  was  some  trouble ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  were  in  command  ? — A.  That  was 
in  1898;  but  at  that  time,  as  I  recall  it,  I  had  been  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  was  commanding  a  brigade,  away  from  the  . 
regiment. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  there  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was, 
sir.     I  do  not  know  of  it  specifically. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  particulars  of  the  trouble  at  Key 
West,  Fla.? — ^A.  I  do  not;  no,  Mr.  Senator.  I  just  recall  the  fact 
that  there  was  some  trouble  with  a  policeman. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  one  of  the  men  was  arrested  by  a  police- 
man in  Kev  West,  and  confined  in  the  jail,  and  that  a  detachment  of 
forty  or  fifty  armed  men  went  and  released  him  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
that  absolutely,  but  have  just  a  recollection  of  it.  Senator,  that 
there  was  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  recall  there  was  something  of  the  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
something  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Foraker.  Has  any  testimony  been  offered  before  this 
committee  about  that? 

Senator  Taliaferro.  None  whatever.  I  am  bringing  it  out  now, 
Senator. 

Senator  For.vker.  That  is  a  new  subject.  If  you  want  to  go  into 
it,  I  will  have  a  report  on  it  and  go  into  it.    I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  was  just  asking  him  if  he  knew  of  it.  He 
was  giving  the  regiment  a  fine  reputation,  and  the  trouble  at  these 
other  places  had  been  spoken  of,  and  I  knew  of  this,  and  1  thought  I 
would  ask  him  about  it.    I  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  gone  into.  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  these  companies  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  will  be  irank  to  say  that  no  one  of  these 
companies  that  I  know  of  which  were  at  Brownsville  was  connected 
with  the  matter ;  but  those  concerned  were  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Senator,  may  I  say  to  you  that  you  could  go 
over  the  history  of  any  regiment  in  the  United  States  service,  from 
the  fifties  up,  and  find  that  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  the  posts.  There  have  been  disturbances. 
That  necessarily  follows. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Were  you  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  with  your  regiment,  General? — 
A.  I  never  served  in  Texas,  sir. 
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Q.  I  find  here  among  the  messages  of  the  President,  in  Senate 
Docimient  155,  at  page  352,  a  report  signed  by  R.  H.  R.  Loughbor- 
ough, captain.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Do  you  remember  him? 
This  is  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general,  department  of  Texas,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  reads  as  follows : 

FoBT  Buss,  Tex.,  February  19,  1900. 
Adjutant-Genebal,  Depabtuent  of  Texas, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Snt:  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  some  time  during  tbe  night  of  16th  to 
17th  instant  a  number  of  men  of  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  took  rifles 
from  the  arms  raclis  and  went  to  the  city  jail  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  two  sol- 
diers were  held  for  trial  by  the  city  authorities  on  charge  of  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, flred  into  the  city  Jail,  killing  one  policeman  on  duty  there.  Corpl. 
James  W.  Hull,  Ck>mpany  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  was  killed.  The  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  barracks  permitted  the  keys  of  the  arms  racks 
to  get  out  of  his  possession.    It  is  bellcTed  now  that  he  was  one  of  the  party. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  outrage  (7  o'clock  the  17th),  the  whereabouts  of 
every  man  was  ascertained,  the  arras  and  all  ammunition  were  secured  and 
placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  eveiy  precaution  taken  to  prevent  any  soldier 
leaving  the  limits  of  the  post 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  doing  everything  In  my  power  to  find  the 
guilty  parties.    Believe  I  have  the  leader.- 

The  civil  authorities,  both  city  and  county,  have  been  very  courteous  and  con- 
siderate, and  have  accepted  my  assurances  that  I  'will  do  ail  In  my  power  to 
bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.    I  will  rei)ort  by  wire  whenever  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  R.  LOUGHBOEOUOH. 

Captain,  Ticenty-ftfth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him  ? — A.  Loughborough  ? 

Q.  A  captain  of  the  Twenty-fifth.  This  is  in  a  report  signed 
by  Charles  McKibben,  colonel  Twelfth  Infantry,  commanding. 
This  was  in  February,  1900.  You  were  not  there  with  the  command 
at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  no.    I  was  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  You  have  noted  these  instances,  have  you  not,  cited  in  this 
document.  No.  155,  reported  in  this  case,  where  the  disturbances 
occurred  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  casually. 

Q.  "Would  there  be  any  difference  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies  of  the  regiment? — A.  Some  companies  were  better 
than  others? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  necessarily  follows.  That  is  so  in  all 
regiments. 

Q.  Well,  Company  A  was  a  good  company,  was  it  not? — A.  Who 
was  the  captain  of  that  company?  Not  Loughborough.  Lough- 
borough was  of  Company  B  in  my  time. 

Q.  It  does  not  ^ive  the  name  of  the  captain  of  Company  A. — 
A.  I  had  Companies  B,  G,  H,  and  F  with  me,  at  Fort  Missouln. 
specially,  most  of  the  time.  Of  course  I  inspected  the  other  com- 
panies. I  do  not  recollect  about  A  Company  especially,  exceptiniz 
as  is  ordinarily  the  practice  with  the  colonel;  they  identify  the 
company  with  the  captain  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  company  in  that  regiment  that  you  would  have 
picked  out  as  an  insubordinate  company,  and  capable  of  going  out 
and  shooting  up  a  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  as  capable  of  committing  such  an  offense  as  I  have  men- 
tioned here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  anything  of  that  kind  and  character,  you 
would  say  it  was  as  liable  to  occur  with  one  company  of  the  regiment 
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as  with  another  compiany? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  might  be  a  difference. 
For  instance,  H  Company,  I  recall — Captain  iSdges's  company — 
would  be  a  special  character  of  men,  and  an  especially  good  company. 
The  company  reflects  the  character  of  its  captain.  There  is  no  de- 
partment of  the  service  where  an  ofBcer  marks  his  characteristics 
more  definitely  than  when  he  is  commanding  a  company — captain  of 
a  company. 

Q.  And  that  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  colored  company,  is  it  not? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  That  is  a  rule  that  would  be  applied  to 
all  companies. 

Q.  Pearl  M.  Shaffer  seems  to  be  given  as  captain. — A.  S-h-a-f-e-r? 

Q.  It  is  S-h-a-f-f-e-r. — A.  I  do  not  recall  him  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  his  name. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  was  captain  in  1900. 

Senator  Warner.  I  see  that  he  was  appointed  in  April,  1904,  Gen- 
eral.   That  was  my  mistake. 

The  Witness.  That  was  after  my  time. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly.    I  did  not  notice  that. 

The  Witness.  You  know  that  now  captains  are  promoted  into  dif- 
ferent regiments,  and  they  are  all  mixed  up. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  colored  soldier  is  apt  to  resent  an  implied  insult? — ^A.  The 
colored  soldier  is  apt  what  ? 

Q.  To  resent  an  implied  insult  to  them,  an  imposition  on  them,  the 
same  as  anyone  else? — A.  Well,  yes;  but  I  think  they  are  the  most 
patient  people  I  know  of  on  God's  green  footstool,  to  suffer  and  not 
resent  it.  Pardon  my  expression,  sir.  That  does  not  answer  your 
question. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  aU  right.  General.  I  think  those  are  all 
the  questions  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  General,  you  have  been  asked  about  a  number  of  shooting 
■  affrays  that  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  are  shown  by  the  rec- 
ord to  have  participated  in.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  are 
familiar  with  what  the  record  discloses  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
guilty  parties  were,  in  all  those  cases,  easily  ascertained  and  brought 
to  punishment?  Are  you  familiar  with  that  fact  or  not? — A.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it,  sir;  but  I  imagine,  as  the  Senator  read  there, 
Loughborough  discovered  the  men  immediately.  He  thought  he  had 
the  guilty  ones. 

Senator  Warner.  He  thought  he  had  the  leader,  I  believe  he  said. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  did  not  go  into  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  No, 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Before  you  go  off  the  stand  I  want  to  ask  you  what  character 
Major  Penrose  has  as  an  officer  of  the  Army? — A.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent character,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know.    I  never  served  with  him. 

Q.  What  about  Captain  Macklin?  Did  you  know  him? — A.  I  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Very  well,  and  a  better  offi- 
cer is  not  in  the  service — a  more  truthful  man,  more  honorable  and 
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straightforward.  He  served  with  me  in  the  Philippines  and  also 
at  Fort  Missoula.  A  man,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as  mie  an  officer  is 
is  in  the  Army. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Lawrason  come  into  the  Army  after  vou  left 
the  regiment  or  before  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  him,  sir.  Macklin  I  do 
not  know. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Now,  General,  you  were  asked  some  questions  in  regard  to  your 
familiarity  with  the  affair  at  Sturgis,  near  Fort  Meade,  with  which 
this  regiment  was  connected.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  of  the  con- 
ditions there  or  the  report  of  General  Terry,  who  commanded  there?— 
A.  I  am  not,  sir.    I  do  not  know  one  t)f  the  details. 

Q.  I  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
this  witness  at  this  point  the  report  of  Genei'al  Terry  upon  the  atfray 
at  Sturgis,  near  Fort  Meade,  which  is  found  at  page  328  of  part  Na  1 
of  Senate  Document  155,  and  also  the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  foimd  at  page  331  of  the  same  volume. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  printed  here  in  the  record,  as 
follows :) 

Headquabtebs  Departmsnt  of  Dakota, 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  November  10, 1885. 

Respectfully  retamed  to  tbe  Adjntant-General  of  tbe  Army,  through  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Division  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Inclosed  letter  is,  in  the  main,  a  just  and  temperate  account  of  the  occnr- 
rences  at  Sturgis  City  and  Fort  Meade,  of  which  It  speaks.  I  should  take  «cep- 
tlon  to  but  one  of  the  statements  which  Mr.  Caulfield  makes.  He  states,  as  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  "  Doctor  Lynch  "  was  assassinated  by  a  colored  soldief. 
Doubtless  he  Is  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement;  but  I  submit 
that  the  Inclosed  copy  of  a  report  from  Colonel  Sturgis  of  the  testimony  givM 
before  the  coroner's  jury  impaneled  to  determine  the  cause  of  Doctor  Lynch's 
death  shows  that  while  a  case  of  grave  suspicion  was  made  out  against  tbe 
soldier  Hallon,  the  evidence  was  by  no  means  conclusive.  Of  course,  since  the 
brutal  murder  of  Hallon  by  the  mob  of  Sturgis  City,  It  has  been  Impracticable 
to  determine  the  question  of  bis  guilt  or  innocence.  I  Inclose  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  board  of  officers  convened  by  order  of  Colonel  Sturgis  to  InqolR 
Into  the  facts  connected  with  the  killing  of  BelL  The  conclusions  of  the  board 
confirm  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ciiuifleid. 

It  is  not  probable  that  ail  the  persons  who  were  concerned  In  the  murder  of 
Bell  will  be  detected  and  punlslied.  Four  men  have  been  arrested,  and  if  the 
evidence  against  them  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  guilt  they  will,  witboot 
doubt,  be  confined  and  tried.  In  their  cases  the  machinery  of  the  law  will  aA 
spteedlly. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  removal  of  the  colored  troops  from  Fort  Meade.  It 
It  not  alleged  that  they,  as  a  body,  have  committed  any  crime  or  have  beea 
guilty  of  any  disorder.  Certain  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  companies  are 
accused  of  a  most  serious  crime,  but  there  is  nothing  to  connect  with  it  tbe 
other  men  of  their  company  or  any  of  the  men  of  the  otlier  companies.  There  Is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  peace  of  Sturgis  City,  in  the  future,  is  threatMed 
by  any  of  them.    I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  seriously  threatened  by  them. 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  colored  troops,  and  I  have  always  found 
them  as  well  behaved  and  as  amenable  to  discipline  as  any  white  troops  that 
we  have.  The  characteristic  submisslveness  of  their  race  is  manifested  in  tbe 
readiness  with  which  they  yield  to  military  control. 

They  are  much  more  tempera!  e  than  our  white  troops,  and  crime  and  dis- 
orders" resulting  from  intoxication  are  comparatively  rare  among  them. 

The  situation  at  Fort  Meade  Is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  Is  very  undesirable 
that  a  military  post  and  a  frontier  town  should  stand  In  snch  close  pro^mlty 
to  each  other  as  Sturgis  City  and  Fort  Meade  do ;  unfortunate  possibly  for  the 
town,  unquestionably  unfortunate  for  the  post  But  the  i)ost  was  established 
before  the  town  was  founded  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  have  be«i  anj 
town  but  for  the  post.  Still  the  evils  which  result  from  this  Juxtapbsltioii  are 
not  absolutely  unavoidable. 
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Tbe  military  anthorittes  at  tbe  post  will,  I  am  sure,  do  their  part  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  If  tbe  civil  autborities  of  tbe  town  will  do  tbelrs 
as  well  there  will  be  no  occasion  whatever  for  apprehension. 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  in  tbe  Territory  of  Dakota  tbe  keeping  of  houses 
of  ill  fame  Is  prohibited  by  law,  but  notwithstanding  the  law  ttiere  are  in  tbe 
town  two  brothels  which  would  appear  to  have  been  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  catering  to  the  taste  and  pandering  to  tbe  passions  of  the  colored 
troops,  for  they  are  "stocked"  with  colored  prostitutes — negresses  and  mulat- 
toes. 

They  are,  I  am  assured,  places  of  the  vilest  character,  and  it  was  at  one  of 
tbem  that  the  affray  of  September  19  occurred.  Had  no  such  place  existed 
It  Is  most  improbable  that  any  affray  would  have  occurred,  and  if  tbe  people  of 
Stiirgls  City  suffer  such  places  to  exist  they  must,  I  submit,  expect  tbe  natural 
result  of  their  existence — frequent  broils,  and  from  time  to  time  tbe  commission 
of  tbe  most  serious  crimes.  And  I  submit  further  that  until  tbe  people  of  tbe 
town  shall  have  suppressed  these  dens,  which  equally  debauch  the  troops  of 
tbe  post  and  threaten  their  own  safety,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  ask 
tbe  Government  to  change  Its  garrison. 

Alfbed  H.  Tebby, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Commanding. 

(Fifth  Indorsement.] 

Headquaktebs  Division  of  the  Missoubi, 

Chicago,  November  H,  1885. 
Respectfully  returned  to  tbe  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

J.  M.   SCHOFIELD, 

Major-Oeneral,  Commanding. 

(Sixth  Indorsement.] 

Headquabtebs  of  the  Abmy, 

Washington,  'November  21,  1885. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  his  attention  to  and 
concurring  In  the  remarks  of  tbe  commanding  general,  Department  of  Dakota. 

P.  H.  Shebidan, 

Lieutenant-OeneraL 
[Inclosure.] 

FoBT  Meade,  Dak.  T.,  October  28,  1885.     , 
Adjctant-Genebal,  Dept.  Dakota, 

Fort  Snelling,  Uinn.: 

Doctor  Lynch  was  killed  by  shooting  about  11  p.  m.,  August  22,  whilst  reading 
In  his  offl<-e,  the  assassin  firing  through  closed  office  door.  Supposed  cause, 
Jealousy  of  colored  woman. 

Evidence  before  coroner's  Jury  circumstantial;  that  of  Private  Bluford.  A 
Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  tbe  most  damaging  given  against  Corporal 
Hallon,  was  to  effect  that  he  met  Hallon  at  10.30  p.  m.  at  Abe  Hill's  saloon, 
Stnrgis  City;  Hallon  asked  witness  to  drink  and  went  into  alley  and  drank 
from  bottle:  met  Hallon  next  In  dance  ball  (Abe  Hill's);  took  witness  into 
alley  and  persuaded  him  to  change  blouses.  After  blouses  were  changed  Hallon 
told  witness  to  meet  him  at  point  on  outsliirts  of  town,  toward  Meade. 

Separated  In  alley  ten  minutes  thereafter  to  meet  at  point  designated.  Hal- 
lon stoned  his  dog  to  make  blm  follow  witness.  Witness  met  Private  Martines, 
A,  Seventh  Cavalry,  on  his  way  to  place  of  meeting,  and  tried  to  borrow  pistol 
from  him,  saying  he  feared  trouble  with  Hnllon,  whose  conduct  was  suspicious. 
After  being  at  place  fixed  for  meeting  ten  minutes,  heard  shot  In  town  und 
walked  toward  town. 

Met  Corporal  Raymond,  Seventh  Cavalry.  Then  waited  a  moment  and  heard 
voice  calling  him.  Recognized  Hallon's  voice.  This  at  place  of  meeting,  about 
five  minutes  after  shot  was  fired.  tJpon  meeting  changed  blouses,  Hallon 
putting  on  his  own  and  refused  to  say  what  trouble  was.  Witness  noticed 
six-shooter  at  this  time  In  Hallon's  pocket  Went  back  to  town  with  Hallon. 
On  way  Hallon  pulled  out  pistol  and  seemed  to  be  loading  it.  saying  be  feared 
trouble.  On  reaching  town  found  Lynch  bad  been  killed.  While  In  jail  with 
Hallon,  latter  told  him  what  to  swear  to,  and  to  stick  to  his  story,  which  was 
not  that  given  to  Jury.  Private  Martines,  A  Troop,  and  Corporal  Raymond, 
C  Troop,  corroborated  Bluford  In  that  they  had  met  him  at  place  fixed  for  bis 
meeting  Corporal  Hallon,  and  at  time  described  by  Bluford. 
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That  witness  was  wearing  a  noncommlsBloned  officer's  blouse,  and  had  conversa- 
tion with  Martlnes  about  pistol.  Private  Rann,  A  Company,  testified  to  loaning 
of  pistol  Identified  as  one  carried  by  Hallon  night  of  22d;  loaned  It  night  of 
21st  and  22d,  Hallon  returning  it  to  him  on  morning  of  23d,  after  murder.  All 
chambers  loaded  when  loaned  and  empty  when  returned.  Carried  same  size 
and  weight  of  bullet  as  bullet  which  killed  Lynch. 

Corporal  Hallon  was  arrested  on  23d  August,  on  warrant  duly  served,  and 
taken  from  Jail  in  Stnrgls  City  on  night  of  25tb  August  and  hanged. 

Jury  found  that  Lynch  came  to  his  death  at  band  of  Hallon.  This  verdict 
and  evidence  all  Information  known  to  be  In  possession  of  mob  which  handed 
Hallon. 

Stubois,  Commanding. 


Wab  Depabtment, 
Washington,  December  28,  1885. 
Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  September  last,  commenting  upon 
the  outrages  committed  at  the  town  of  Stnrgls,  Dak.  Ter.,  by  colored  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Meade,  and  suggesing  the  removnl 
of  the  colored  troops  to  some  other  post  and  the  substitution  of  white  soldiers  In 
their  place,  I  have  the  honor  to  Invite  uttentlon  to  the  Inclosed  copy  of  the  report 
of  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry,  commanding  the  Department  of  Dakota,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter was  referred,  and  to  say  that  both  the  Department  and  the  Lleutenant- 
General  of  the  Army  concur  In  the  views  as  expressed  therein  by  General  Terry. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  C.  Endicott, 
Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  B.  G.  Caui.fiei.d, 

Deadtcood,  Dak.  Ter. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet  : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  circumstances  to  know  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  testimony  of  the  comrades  of 
the  accused  man  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  in  that  case,  which 
was  a  case  of  murder? — A.  I  do  not  recall  specificallv,  sir,  but  just 
indistinctly,  that  they  investigated  the  case  and  found  out  all  about 
it ;  but  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  they  punished  some  of  the 
guilty  men.  I  just  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  it ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  testify  here,  under  oath,  positively,  about  anything  that  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Colonel 
Sturgis: 

Corporal  Hallon  was  arrested  on  2.3d  August,  on  warrant  duly  served,  and 
taken  from  jail  In  Sturgis  City  on  night  of  2oth  August  and  banged. 

Jury  found  that  Lyncii  came  to  his  deatli  at  hand  of  Hallon.  This  verdict  and 
evidence  all  information  known  to  be  in  possession  of  mob  which  hanged  Hallon. 

This  was  a  mob  of  the  citizens  of  Dakota,  who  took  one  of  these 
colored  men  from  jail,  who  was  charged  with  a  crime,  and  hung  him. 
Docs  that  refresh  your  recollection  in  regard  to  the  transaction  at 
all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  docs  not. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Well,  no  matter. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  happened  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  Yes.  I  thought  possibly  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  a  man  charged  w  ith  a  crime  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining on  the  evidence  of  his  comrades  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
Avho  was  the  guilty  party  might  be  relevant.  And  he  was  turned  over 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  was  taken  from  the  jail  by  a  mob  of  white 
men  and  hanged. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  an  extract  from  the 
official  report  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  on  the 
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disturbance  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  This  is  the  report  of  Chambei-s  Mc- 
Kibben,  colonel  Twelfth  Infantry,  commanding.  This  is  the  report 
vhich  Senator  Warner  called  attention  to,  and  I  want  to  offer  the 
entire  report. 

Senator  Warner.  I  simply  called  attention  to  the  extract  that  I. 
read. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  the  whole  of  Colonel  Mc- 
Kibben's  report  inserted. 

Senator  Warner.  I  did  not  put  it  in  because  I  did  not  want  to  en- 
cumber the  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  it  in  here  for  reference. 

Senator  Warner.  Put  it  all  in. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record  in  full,  aa 
follows :) 

AHair  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  February  16-17,  1900. 

Heaoquabtebs  Department  of  Texas, 

San  Antonio,  February  21,  1900. 
The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ftimlsh  herewith,  for  the  Information  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  following  report  received  from  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  on  the  recent  disturbance  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  February  19,  1900. 

Adjutant-General  Depabtment  of  Texas, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sib:  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  some  time  during  the  night  of  10th  to 
17th  instant  ia  number  of  men  of  Company  A,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  took  rifles 
from  the  arms  racks  and  went  to  the  city  Jail  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  two 
soldiers  were  held  for  trial  by  the  city  authorities  on  charge  of  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, fired  Into  the  city  Jail,  killing  one  policeman  on  duty  there.  Corp.  James 
W.  Hull,  Company  A,  Twenty-flfth  'infantry,  was  killed.  The  noncommissioned 
officer  In  charge  of  barracks  permitted  the  keys  of  the  arms  racks  to  get  out  of 
his  possession.    It  is  believed  now  that  he  was  one  of  the  party. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  outrage  (7  o'clock  the  17th)  the  whereabouts  of 
every  man  was  ascertained,  the  arms  and  all  ammunition  were  secured  and 
placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  any  soldier 
leaving  the  limits  of  the  post. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  find  the  guilty 
parties.    Believe  I  have  the  leader. 

The  civil  authorities,  both  city  and  county,  have  lieen  very  courteous  and 
considerate,  and  have  accepted  my  assurances  that  I  will  do  all  In  my  |)ower  to 
bring  the  guilty  parties  to  Justice.    I  will  report  by  wire  whenever  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.    H.    R.    LOUGHBOBOUGII. 

Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Very  respectfully, 

Chambebs  McKibben, 
Colonet  Twelfth  Infantry,  Commanding. 


Headquabtebs  Department  of  Texas, 

San  Antonio,  March  1,  1900. 
The  Adjutant-General,  United  States  Abmy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  I  forward  herewith  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  recent  troubles 
at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts,  acting  adjutant-general 
of  the  department,  to  which  attention  Is  respectfully  invited. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  Indications  from  which  any  disorder  of  the 
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kind  could  have  been  anticipated  and  certainly  no  excuse  for  the  assault  on 
the  Jail  which  resulted  so  unfortunately,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  parties 
connected  with  it  had  no  intention  of  adding  murder  to  the  crime  of  assault 

The  Incident,  however,  shows  that  at  all  posts  In  this  department  garrisoned 
by  single  companies  of  colored  soldiers  similar  disturbances  are  liable  to  occur 
without  warning,  due  to  fancied  wrongs  and  the  effort  to  take  matters  Into  their 
own  bands.  In  the  present  instance  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  offered, 
and  it  can  not  even  be  suggested  that  the  arrest  of  Corporal  Dyson  was  not 
warranted. 

The  incident  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  full  complement  of  officers  at  all 
one  (1)  company  posts.  One  officer  can  not  alone  properly  and  efficiently 
administer  the  affairs  at  these  posts  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  attention  to 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  companies,  consisting  so  largely  of  recruits, 
with  noncommissioned  officers  of  comparatively  short  service  and  insuflicieat 
experience,  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Captain  Loughborough  is  an  officer  of  great  experience,  and  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  efficient  officers  in  the  Army,  but  the  nature  and  scope  of  his 
duties  prevent  his  being  so  closely  in  touch  with  his  men  as  is  essential  to  best 
results  with  this  class  of  troops,  which,  unquestionably,  require  stricter  dlsct 
lillne  and  more  constant  oversight  than  white  troops.  This  is  largel.v  due  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  Increase  in  size  of  the  companies  recruits  have  been  largely 
drawn  from  sections  where  colored  men  have  less  independence  of  character 
and  freedom  from  control,  and  less  care  has  been  taken  in  their  selection. 

There  is  .unquestionably  a  very  strong  prejudice  throughout  all  the  old  slave 
States  against  colored  troops,  and  this  is  quite  a  separate  feeling  from  the  ordi- 
nary race  prejudice,  which  is  perhaps  less  at  El  Paso  than  at  other  border  towns 
In  this  department.  A  colored  man  in  uniform  represents  authority,  and  this 
idea  suggests  superiority,  which  is  bitterly  resented.  It  is  not  because  the  col- 
ored soldier  is  disorderl.v — for,  as  the  rule,  they  behave  better  than  white  sol- 
diers, and,  even  when  drunk,  are  less  troublesome  to  manage — but  because  they 
are  soldiers. 

Regiments  of  colored  troops  have  been  organized  in  accordance  with  acts  of 
Congress  and  are  part  of  the  military  establishment,  and  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  accept  dictation  In  deciding  upon  ■ 
the  use  to  be  made  of  tliem  or  their  stations. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  In  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roberts's  report  with  reference  to.  the  published  article  in  an  El  Paso 
newspaper  giving  an  alleged  interview  with  Hon.  Moses  Dillon.  United  States 
collector  of  customs.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  which  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge in  which  expressions  of  this  kind  have  been  indulged  in  by  Federal  officials. 
While  It  is  Impossible  to  protect  colored  soldiers  from  insults  from  the  hoodlum 
class  or  from  unjust  discrimination  in  border  towns,  where  the  right  of  drunken 
cowboys  and  •ther  white  men  to  "shoot  up  the  town  "  upon  occasions  is  tacitly 
recognized,  it  Is  submitted  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
utterances  of  Federal  officials  should  tend  to  all.ny  rather  than  to  intensify  local 
excitement  and  prejudice,  and  especially  when  they  are,  presumably,  politically 
in  sympathy  with  tlie  present  Administration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  Imiiossible  to  fix  responsibility  more  definitely 
upon  the  participants,  but  it  is  believed  tliat  the  investigation  which  is  being 
conducted  will  eventu.tlly  disclose  all  the  guilty  parties. 

The  precautions  taken  by  Captain  Loughborougb  to  prevent  further  disturb- 
ance seem  to  be  all  that  are  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  Chambers  McKibbin, 

Colonel  Twelfth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  read  two  extracts  from  these  reporL<5,  at 
pages  353  and  356: 

There  Is  unquestlonnbl.v  a  very  strong  prejudice  throughout  all  the  old  slave 
States  against  colored  troops,  and  this  is  quite  a  separate  feeling  from  the  ordi- 
nary race  prejudice,  which  is  perhaps  less  at  El  Paso  than  at  other  border  towns 
In  this  department.  A  colored  man  in  uniform  represents  authority,  and  this 
idea  suggests  superiority,  which  is  bitterly  resented.  It  Is  not  because  the 
colored  soldier  is  disorderly — for,  as  a  rule,  they  behave  better  than  white 
soldiers,  and.  even  wlien  drunk,  are  less  troublesome  to  manage — but  bec:iuse 
tliey  are  soldiers. 
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I  will  read  also  from  the  official  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  C.  S.  Eoberts, 
at  page  356,  as  follows: 

It  appears  proper  In  this  report  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  at  El  Paso, 
as  well  as  In  all  border  towns  in  the  State,  of  a  feeling  of  hostility,  or  prejudice, 
to  say  the  least,  against  colored  men  In  uniform.  I  doubt  If  this  obtains,  at 
least  In  El  Paso,  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Laredo  and  Rio  Grande  City,  as  a  race 
prejudice,  as  negroes  are  largely  employed  as  servants  or  laborers ;  but  against 
colored  nien  as  soldiers  the  feeling  is  perhaps  even  stronger. 

That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  General,  you  state,  I  believe,  that  you  would  believe  the  men  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  under  oath  in  their  own  defense? — A.  I 
would.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  broad  statement. — A.  I  meant 
by  that  to  say  that  that  is  the  general  character  of  a  man  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry — I  would  believe  him — butj  of  course,  where  I 
knew  a  man  to  be  worthless  I  would  not  believe  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean,  I  fancy,  that  if  one  or  more  men  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  were  charged  with  crime,  and  reputable  eye- 
witnesses should  testify  as  to  their  guilt,  you  would  take  the  word  of 
the  accused  in  preference  to  the  testimony  of  disinterested  people  as 
to  the  occurrence? — A.  I  would  have  to  know  the  people  who  were 
disinterested — what  they  were — as  to  their  character. 

Q.  I  said  reputable  people — reputable  witnesses. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  People  oi  standing  and  reputation  for  honesty  and  for  truthful- 
ness?— A.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Senator,  I  can  not  answer  that 
specifically.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  say,  if  they  said  they  could 
mstinguisn  between  a  white  man  and  a  colored  man  in  uniform,  look- 
ing out  of  a  window  into  a  street  in  a  dark  night,  I  would  say  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were  saying.  I  would  believe  the  soldier 
under  those  circumstances  preferably  to  the  citizen. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  a»o  a  member  of  the  Twentv-fifth  Infantiy  by 
the  name  of  James  VL  Newton  was  testifying  before  this  committee, 
and  Senator  Foraker  propounded  the  following  question  to  him  (page 
2974) : 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Newton,  do  you  know  Sergeant-Major  Taliaferro,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantr>? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee.  At  page  1552  the  following  report  of 
his  testimony  Is  found : 

"  Q.  You  beard  of  this  striking  of  Newton,  didn't  you? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  that? — A.  No.  sir ;  I  did  not. 

"  Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  Nowton  was  a  man  who  drank  to  excess,  and  I 
thought  he  was  liable  to  get  into  trouble  most  any  place,  at  any  time,  and  I 
merely  thought  that  he  had  been  downtown  drinking  and  got  into  a  fight  down 
there  and  got  beat  up. 

"  Q.  That  was  his  reputation,  was  It? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  opinion  of  It" 

A.  Is  this  what  Sergeant  Taliaferro  testified  ? 
Q.  I  read  from  the  record.    This  is  what  Sergeant  Taliaferro 
said. — A.  Said  about  Newton? 

Q.  About  Newton.    Senator  Foraker,  going  on,  said : 

Now,  in  view  of  that  testimony.  1  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Newton,  whether 
or  not  yon  were  In  the  habit  of  drinking  when  you  were  a  member  of  this 
regiment,  and  whether  you  drank  to  excess  while  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  drank,  but  not  to  an  excess,  sir. 
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Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  which  of  those  men  of  that  regi- 
ment you  would  believe. — ^A.  Oh,  Sergeant  Taliaferro,  of  course,  I 
would  believe. 

Q.  There  is  a  case  where  you  do  not  believe  a  member  of  the 
Twenty- fifth  Infantry  in  his  own  defense? — ^A.  No,  I  would  not, 
if  the  noncommissioned  officers  should  give  him  a  bad  report,  and  I 
knew  of  his  being  under  discipline  and  a  drinking  man.  I  do  not 
think  a  drunkard  is  reliable  in  what  he  says.-  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
knows  when  he  tells  the  truth.  I  would  believe  Sergeant  Talia- 
ferro rather  than  Newton. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  believe  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantnr  in  his  own  defense? — ^A.  Simply  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Twentv-fifth  Infantry? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  believe  his  statement  in  his  own  defense, 
against  the  testimony  of  a  great  many  eyewitnesses  to  his  guilt, 
wno  were  reputable  people? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  man. 

Q.  On  your  knowledge  of  the  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — 
A.  Of  the  soldier  under  my  command,  that  I  had  had  under  my  ob- 
servation. I  understand  your  question  as  leading  up  to  cross-ques- 
tioning me  on  my  statement  about  believing  the  men  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry.  I  spoke  then,  if  I  may  explain  it,  in  a  general 
sense.  There  are  communities  which  bear  a  respectable  reputation, 
and  members  of  that  community  you  believe,  tnat  there  are  indi- 
viduals you  find  that  are  not  to  be  believed.  That  is  the  idea  I 
try  to  oonvey. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  apply  the  same  tests  to  these  colored  sol- 
diers that  you  would  to  a  white  man? — A.  I  would  what? 

Q.  You  would  apply  the  same  tests  in  determining  whether  you 
would  believe  them  that  you  would  apply  to  a  white  man? — 'X. 
Certainly. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  And  you  mean  that  you  would  go  no  further  in  believing 
these  men  than  you  would  believe  white  men  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances?— A.  Oh,  no;  not  if  they  had  the  same  reputation. 

TESTIMONY  OF 'UEtTT.  HAKBT  O.  I.ECKIE,  V.  S.  ABHT— SecaUed. 

Lieut.  Harry  G.  Leckie,  U.  S.  Army,  a  witness  previously  sworn, 
being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Lieutenant,  you  have  been  sworn  and  still  regard  yourself  as 
being  under  oath  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  when  you  testified  before  this  committee,  you  testi- 
fied about  finding  a  bullet,  or  boring  a  bullet  out,  I  believe,  from  a 
post  in  front  of  Crixell's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stated  that  you  did  not  have  with  you  at  the  time  the  lead 
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shavings  that  you  secured.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether 
you  have  since  found  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  you  have  them  with  you? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
them  with  me. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  you  found  the  same? — A.  When  the  reg- 
iment was  ordered  to  the  Philippines,  I  packed  up  all  my  property, 
«xcept  my  hunting  chest.  In  that  hunting  chest  I  had  a  corkscrew, 
and  such  things  as  that,  and  one  day  I  happened  to  want  this  cork- 
screw that  I  had  taken  down  on  this  hunting  trip  at  Brown,  and  in 
opening  the  corkscrew  the  lead  of  the  bullet  dropped  out  where  I  had 
put  it  m  there  and  forgotten  it. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  put  it  up?  Was  it  wrapped  up  or 
otherwise  ? — A.  It  was  in  a  cigarette  paper — in  a  paper  like  we  use  in 
making  cigarettes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  exhibit  the  same  ? 

(Witness  produced  some  particles  of  lead,  contained  in  a  paper.) 

Q.  I  understand  you  bored  this  out  of  the  post  into  which  it  had 
altered? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  brace  and  bit  furnished  you  by  Mr.  Crixell,  of  Crixell's 
saloon  ? — A.  With  a  brace  and  bit  furnished  me  by  T.  Crixell. 

Q.  Joseph  Crixell  has  testified,  since  you  were  on  the  stand,  that 
you  said  his  brother  told  him,  as  he  remembered,  that  there  were  some 
pieces  of  a  metal  jacket  also  bored  out  with  that  lead.  Will  you  state 
■whether  that  is  true? — A.  There  was  no  metal  jacket  with  it,  sir. 
Everything  cut  out  of  the  post  is  right  in  that  paper,  excepting 

Q.  Was  there  anything 

Senator  Tauaferbo.  He  did  not  finish  his  answer. 

A.  With  the  exception  of  the  lead  that  dropped  in  the  shavings. 
We  got  all  the  shavings  and  separated  as  much  lead  as  we  could,  but 
there  was  no  metal  jacket  in  it.    That  was  an  entirely  lead  bullet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  metal  jacket  connected  with  the  DuUet — I  mean 
was  your  boring  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  have  disclosed  a 
metal  jacket,  if  there  had  been  one  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  bored  the 
hole  about  a  naif  again  larger  than  the  bullet  hole  itself,  clear  through 
the  post,  and  cut  everything  out. 

Q.  Cut  everything  out? — ^A. Cut  everything  out;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  sorted  out  what  was  clean  and  fresh  and  brought  it 
here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  was 
it? — A.  That  was  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Matlock  and  Mr.  T.  Crixell, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  other  parties,  but  there  were 
several  others  present. 

Q.  Did  anybody  at  that  time  who  was  present  and  saw  it  question 
but  that  it  was  a  lead  bullet? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  T.  Crixell  acknowl- 
edged to  me  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  steel  jacket  connected  with 
the  bullet. 

By  Senator  Taliafekeo  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  he  acknowledged  it  or  he  stated  it? — ^A.  He  stated 

to  me — the  way  the  thing  came  up,  I  was  in  the  saloon  and  they  were 

talking  about  the  shootmg  of  the  13th  of  August,  and  some  one 

turned  to  me  and  he  said,  ^I  will  take  you  out  and  show  you  one  of 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 ^70 
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the  bullet  holes  and  also  the  bullet  is  in  there.  It  has  never  been 
taken  out."  So  he  took  me  out  and  showed  me  this  place,  and  I  told 
him,  "  Why,  that  is  not  a  .30-caliber  rifle.  The  hole  is  too  large." 
So  there  was  some  ar^ment  about  it,  and  I  tried  to  cut  it  out  with  a 
pocketknife  and  could  not  do  it,  and  then  he  went  and  got  a  brace 
and  bit  and  we  bored  it  out,  and  I  showed  it  to  him  there  and  he 
stated  right  there  and  then  that  there  was  no  steel  jacket  connected 
with  the  Dullet. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  this  being  the  same  identical  lead 
that  you  bored  out  of  that  hole  in  question? — ^A.  No  doubt  at  all, 
sir.  It  has  never  been  in  anyone's  hands  but  my  own  since  that  time. 
I  have  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  a  Springfield  cartridge?    I 

had  one  the  other  day  that  I  had  sawed  the  nose  off ^A.  No,  sir; 

I  do  not  believe  I  have. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  showed  it  to  you.  Have  you  got  that  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  it.  Here  is  a' bullet  that  I  took  out  of  a 
Springfield. 

Q.  I  requested  you,  did  I  not,  to  take  out  the  filling  of  a  Spring- 
field bullet  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  that,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  there? — A.  Yes,  sir  [producing  a  specimen]. 

Q.  Is  this  the  lead  of  the  Springfield  bullet? — ^A.  That  is  the 
lead,  sir,  and  there  is  the  jacket. 

Q.  Since  I  asked  you  to  do  that.  General  Crozier  has  testified  and 
has  given  us  the  weight  of  the  jacket  and  the  weight  also  of  the  lead. 
I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  tne  lead  that  you  have  taken  out — that 
is,  the  filling  of  the  Springfield  bullet — is  the  same  as  this  lead  which 
you  got  out  of  that  post? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  great  deal  harder. 

Q.  The  Springfield  lead  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  an  analysis  of  that  by  a  chemist  develop  that  fact? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  should  do  it 

Senator  Foraker.  I  ask  that  the  lead  produced  by  Lieutenant 
Leckie,  and  testified  by  him  as  having  been  taken  from  that  post, 
may  be  analyzed  and  a  report  made  by  some  metallurgist  upon  wnom 
we  can  agree.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  apply.  Does  any  member 
of  the  committee  suggest  anyone  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Let  us  get  through  with  the  witness  first. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  know  that  as  preliminary  to  some- 
thing else.  [To  the  witness.]  What  would  be  tiie  effect  of  dropping 
that  lead  into  acid?    Are  there  any  dissolving  acids? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  was  all  lead,  it  would  dissolve. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  as  a  metallurgist  in  dissolv- 
ing ores  or  minerals  ? — ^A.  I  have — lead  and  zinc,  sir. 

Q.  Or  separating? — A.  I  have  in  lead  and  zinc  ores,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  this 
lead  that  you  have  thus  taken  out  could  be  dissolved  and  separated 
from  any  other  composition  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  acid  would  do  that  ? — A.  I  can  not  call  the  name  of  the 
acid  right  now,  Senator. 

Q.  But  you  could  get  an  acid,  could  you  ? — A.  I  have  used  it  lots 
of  times,  sir. 

Q.  And  treat  this  lead  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  if  we  do 
not  agree  upon  some  metallurgist  to  make  the  analysis? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
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I  think  it  would  be  better,  though,  for  you  to  have  some  expert  to  do 
that. 
Q.  You  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  TAUArERRO : 
Q.  Have  you  tried  any  of  that  acid  on  any  of  this  lead? — ^A.  I 
have  dropped  a  piece  of  that  in  acid — a  shaving  of  it. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 
Q.  Dropped  what? — A.  Dropped  a  piece  of  the  shaving  in  there. 
Q.  What  was  the  result  ? — A.  1  found  it  to  be  about  one  part  tin  to 
about  twenty  or  twenty-two  parts  lead. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  Was  that  out  of  the  lead  you  extracted  from  the  post? — A.  I 
used  three  pieces — three  small  pieces — and  some  of  it  dropped  in 
cutting  it  out,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Some  question  has  been  asked  here  as  to  what  authority  you 
had  for  going  to  Brownsville  to  make  the  investigations,  about  which 
you  testified  when  you  were  last  on  the  stand. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  response  to  that  I  offer  the  following  in  con- 
nection with  the  lieutenant's  testimony,  after  he  has  identified  it 
[To  the  witness.]  Look  at  the  order  I  hand  you  and  state  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  order  referred  to,  under  which  you  went  to  Browns- 
ville ?    Read  the  letter  first  and  then  you  will  see. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  read  aloud. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q,  Read  the  letter  in  full.  Lieutenant. — ^A.  (Reading:) 

War  Department, 
The  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Waahinffton,  June  7,  1907. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  telegraphic  request  of 
this  afternoon  for  a  copy  of  the  order  sending  Lieut.  H.  G.  Leckie 
from  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  Brownsville,  in  March,  1907,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  affray  of  August  13,  1906,  at  Browns- 
"  vUle,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  Special  Orders, 
No.  65,  dated  Headquarters  Department  of  Texas,  March  19,  1907. 

Paragraph  1  of  that  order  is  the  one  to  which  your  telegram 
relates. . 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  C.  Ainsworth, 

The  Adjutant-General. 

Q.  Now  read  the  order. — ^A.  (Reading:) 
Special  Obdebs,\  Heaoquartebs  Department  of  Texas, 


'■} 


No.  66.        /  Son  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  19,  1907. 

1.  The  Journey  performed  by  Second  Lieut  Harry  Q.  Leckie,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry,  from  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  return, 
March  U  to  16,  1907,  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  order  of  the  department 
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commander,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  Information  In  regard  to  tbe 
BrownsviUe  Incident,  Is  approved  and  made  of  record  as  haying  been  nec^sar; 
In  the  mUltarjr  service. 

By  command  of  Brlgadler-Oeneral  McCask^. 

O.  J.  Crane, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Adiutant-Oeneral 

Q.  That  order  recites  that  you  -went  there  pursuant  to  a  verbal 
order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  order  given  to  you? — ^A.  The  verbal 
order? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  was  given  to  me  about  9  or  half  past  9,  sir,  the 
nifi^t  before  I  went  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  And  did  it  require  you  to  go  early  in  the  morning? — ^A.  I  was 
instructed  to  go  out  on  the  morning  train,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  was  no  written  order? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.    It  was  after  hours,  sir;  after  office  hours. 

Q.  Since  you  were  on  the  stand  Mr.  Herbert  Elkins  has  testified 
as  a  witness,  and  among  other  facts  stated  by  him  was  this:  That 
he  saw  two  shots  fired  into  the  front  of  the  Cowen  house,  that  fronts 
on  Fourteenth  street;  that  is,  that  some  soldiersj  as  he  said  they 
were,  were  standing  under  his  window,  which  was  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Leahy  Hotw;  he  was  looking  out  down  upon  them;  that  he 
saw  them  fire  into  the  Cowen  house.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not 
you  made  a  careful  inspection,  under  your  orders,  of  the  bullet  holes 
in  the  Cowen  house,  and  whether  or  not  there  were  any  shots  fired 
into  the  Cowen  house  from  the  Fourteenth  street  side? — A.  I  made  a 
very  careful  inspection  and  could  find  no  shots  fired  into  the  Cowen 
house  from  the  Fourteenth  street  side. 

Q.  They  were  all  fired  from  the  alley? — ^A.  All  fired  from  the 
alley,  sir.    If  such  shots  were  fired,  they  did  not  strike  the  house. 

Q.  State  what  your  instructions  were,  if  you  had  any,  on  the 
point  as  to  examining  distances  and  as  to  examining  those  dilSFerent 
points  that  had  been  testified  about,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. — 
A.  I  was  instructed,  sir,  to  inspect  the  holes  made  by  the  bullets,  and 
also  the  course  of  the  bullets,  and  measure  distances  in  regard  to 
where  the  shots  must  have  been  fired  from,  and  also  as  to  what  of 
the  different  barracks  could  be  seen  from  the  Leahy  Hotel,  both  in 
the  day  t^nd  at  night. 

By  Senator  TALiArERRo: 
Q.  From  whom  were  these  instructions? — ^A.  They  were  from  the 
department  commander's  aid,  sir — General  McCaskey's  aid,  Lieu- 
tenant McCaskey. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  is  the  officer  who  delivered  to  you  the  verbal  order  to  go  to 
Fort  Brown,  is  he  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  T^hat  you  were  to  go  for? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  whatever  in  this  controversy,  Lieuten- 
ant?— A.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  interest  in  it  of  any  character? — 
A.  Why,  no,  sir ;  no  more  than  to  perform  my  duty  as  ordered  as  an 
officer  of  the  Army,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you  in  what  State  were  you  bopi  ? — 
A.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  what  State  did  you  go  into  the  Army  ? — A.  Virginia, 
sir. 

Q.  Through  an  examination  from  civil  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  From  what  part  of  Virginia? — A.  Lynchburg,  sir;  about  170 
miles  south  of  here. 

Q.  Were  you  educated  for  the  Army  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  When  you  were  last  on  the  stand  you  testified  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  you  as  follows  (I  read  coujmencing  at  the  bottom  of 
page  1894) : 

I  was  Instmcted  to  see  wbat  parts  of  tbe  barracks  I  could  see  from  tbe  dif- 
ferent windows  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  and  to  trace  the  shots  that  went  Into  the 
Cowen  house,  and  to  examine  the  lights  and  see  wbat  I  could  tell  at  night,  and 
bow  far  tbe  light  would  throw,  and  bow  much  light  there  was.  and  bow  far  a 
person  could  be  recognized  at  night,  and  to  trace  the  shots  fired  Into  tbe  Western 
Uuion  ofDce. 

Now  state  whether  or  not  you  executed  those  instructions! — A^  I 
did. 

Senator  Warner.  Has  he  not  been  all  over  that? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  executed  those  instructicms,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  ask  you  with  specif :  reference  to  this  testimony. — 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  upper  story  of  the  Leahy  Hotel  and  look 
out  from  the  wmdows? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  try  to  ascertain,  and  what  was  the  result? — A.  I 
tried  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  barracks  I  could  see,  how  much 
of  the  four  barracks.  The  only  barracks  that  I  could  see  at  all — that 
is,  the  porches  or  anything  except  just  maybe  the  tops  of  the  roofs — 
1  don't  remember  about  that — was  B  barracks. 

Q.  How  much  of  B  barracks  could  you  see? — A.  From  the  room, 
the  window  that  Mrs.  Leahy  was  in  that  night — that  she  told  me  she 
was  in — I  could  see  about  two-thirds  of  the  upper  porch  of  B  bar- 
racks, beginning  about  10  feet  from  the  eest  corner  of  B  barracks 
and  runnmg  within  about  10  feet  of  the  west  comer. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  central  part  of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  tree  there  at  that  time?  Senator  Bulkeley  wants 
me  to  ask  you  to  point  out,  from  this  picture  which  I  show  you, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  picture  of  the  Leahy  Hotel,  which  window  it 
was  that  you  looked  out  from? — A.  This  center  window,  sir;  I  looked 
out  from  all  three  of  them.  The  one  I  had  reference  to  was  the  cen- 
ter one. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  The  one  Mrs.  Leahy  looked  out  of,  which  was  that,  the  cen- 
ter?— A  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  understood  her  to  testify  that  she  looked  out  from  the  one 
next  to  Elizabeth  street. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  she  testified  to. 

A.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  sir.    I  would  not  be  too  positive. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  You  looked  out  from  all  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked  out 
from  all  of  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  Cowen  house,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  tree,  between  the  Cowen  house  and  the  annex — an 
orange  tree. 

Q.  Did  not  obstruct  the  view? — ^A.  That  obstructed  the  view,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  see  the  upper  porch  of  B  barracks,  with  a  tree 
standing  there? — A.  I  know  that  out  of  the  window  next  to  the  alley 
I  could  only  see  about  10  feet  of  B  barracks,  but  from  thfe  center 
window  or  the  window  next  to  Elizabeth  street — I  will  not  be  posi- 
tive which,  one  or  the  other — I  could  see  nearly  all  of  the  upper  porch. 
That  tree  did  not  interfere  very  much,  because  I  was  up  higher  than 
the  tree. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  leaves  on  the  tree  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  leaves  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  an  orange  tree. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  This  is  picture  No.  13,  taken  from  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Leahy 
stood,  showing  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  look  right  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  did  you 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  daytime,  when  you  could  see  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  look  through  there  in  the  nighttime  ? — ^A.  I  did, 
sir,  but  on  account  of  the  darkness  I  could  see  nothing. 

Q.  How  dark  a  night  was  it  when  you  looked? — A.  As  well  as  I 
remember,  sir,  it  was  a  kind  of  a  little  moonlight  night;  not  much 
moon. 

Q.  Was  it  a  rainy  night  or  a  cloudy  night? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not 
rainy ;  it  was  not  a  rainy  night.    It  was  a  starry  night. 

Q.  A  starlight  night  when  you  looked  out  ? — A.  A  starry  night. 

Q.  Could  you  see  anything  whatever  of  the  barracks  from  either  of 
the  windows  when  you  looked  out? — A.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  I 
could  tell  was  just  simply  a  dark  outline,  like  a  big  shadow  cast. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  look  out  of  the  window  that  Mr.  Elkins 
occupied,  which,  I  think,  according  to  the  testimony,  was  the  middle 
one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  what  you  could  see  at  nighttime  down  in  the  alley  ? — 
A.  I  may  be  mistaken.  Senator,  but  I  Qiink  Mr.  Elkins  told  me  ih&t 
he  had  the  window  next  to  the  alley. 

Q.  Possibly. — A.  And  that  Judge  Parks  had  either  the  center 
room  or  the  one  next  to  Elizabeth  street,  and  that  Mrs.  Leahy  was  in 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two. 

Q.  Whichever  it  was,  did  you  look  out  of  those  windows? — A.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  that  Mr.  Elkins  told  me  that  he  occupied — 
the  room. 
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Q.  How  far  was  it  from  his  window  out  to  this  point,  the  center 
of  the  alley  at  Fourteenth  street? — A.  About  80  feet,  sir;  that  is  to 
where  I  judged  that  the  men  were  standing  that  did  the  firing. 

Q.  According  to  his  description  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  according  to  what  you  observed  as  to  the  way  the  bul- 
lets entered  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  or  not,  looking  out  there  at  nighttime,  see  any- 
thing ? — A.  I  could  not ;  no,  sir ;  unless  they  had  a  bright  light  with 
them  or  something  of  that  kind — an  artificial  light. 

Q.  I  am  assuming  that  there  was  no  artificial  lig'ht. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  artificial  light  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  instructed  to  make  a  special  examination  as  to  lights, 
were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  no  artificial  lights  in  the  alley  at  all? — ^A.  No 
artificial  lights  in  the  alley  at  all. 

Q.  And  there  were  none  when  you  looked  out  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  How  wide  is  that  alley,  Lieutenant? — A.  Beteween  20  and  24 
feet,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  It  is  marked  on  the  map  as  20  feet  in  width. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 
Q.  How  wide  is  Fourteenth  street  ? — A.  About  45  feet,  sir. 
Q.  How  far  is  this  window  from  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street 
and  the  alley? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive,  sir,  but  I  think  that 
window  is  about  30-some  feet. 
Q.  From  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  examined  the  bullet  holes  in  the  Yturria  house,  did  you  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  have  testified  Major  Blocksom  has  testified  in  regard 
to  that.  State  whether  or  not  you  examined  to  see  whether  or  not, 
looking  at  the  direction  of  the  grooves  and  the  holes  made  by  tlie 
bullets,  you  could  sight  B  barracks  or  either  of  the  other  barracks. — 
A.  Well,  I  tried  it  with  two  bullet  holes  there  at  the  Yturria  house. 
If  I  may  go  to  the  map  I  think  I  can  explain  it  better.  It  was  right 
in  here  at  the  point  indicated. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  testified  to  all  this  when  you  were  on  the  stand  before? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  you  would  not  change  your  testimony  or  modify  it  in  any 
way  now? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  should  like  to  explain  this,  because  I 
think  there  is  some  mistake  about  it,  from  the  statement  Major 
Blocksom  made;  and  in  justice  to  myself  I  should  like  to  explain  the 
location  of  the  bullet. 

Q.  Very  well,  that  is  all  right.  Lieutenant.  The  only  purpose  I 
had  in  saying  what  I  did  was  to  answer  the  objection  made  by  Sena- 
tor Warner  uiat  you  had  gone  into  this  once  before.    If  you  want  to 
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make  any  explanation,  in  view  of  what  Major  Blocksom  has  said,  of 
course  we  will  give  you  that  privilege. 

Senator  Scott.  lie  ought  to  have  that  privilege. 

Senator  Waener.  Nolxxiy  objects  to  it. 

A.  Right  near  that  point  [indicating]  is  a  tank  and  windmill  sup- 
ported on  timbers,  4  by  6  or  6  by  6.  The  bullets  that  struck  those 
timbers  struck  the  face  of  the  timbers.  For  instance,  here  is  a  tim- 
ber, and  the  bullet  struck  right  in  the  face  of  it.  Here  is  B  Com- 
pany barracks  [indicating].  If  either  one  of  the  bullets  that  I  ex- 
amined myself  came  from  B  Company  barracks  they  would  have 
had  to  turn  90  degrees  in  the  air. 

Q.  In  order  to  enter  ? — A.  In  order  to  enter  the  6  by  6  or  4  by  6 
in  the  direction  they  did. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  have  pointed  out  B  barracks  as  they  are  now? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  this  map  correctly  represents  the  true  position  of 
the  barracks? — A.  I  think  so,  Senator.  B  barracks  may  be  a  little 
too  far  from  the  wall,  but  not  over  2  or  3  feet.  Here  is  the  walk, 
along  here. 

By  Senator  Hemenwat: 
Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  map  properly  represents  B  barracks! 
How  about  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  barracks  are  correctly  located,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Lieutenant,  as  I  recollect,  it  has  been  in  evidence  that  this  bar- 
racks is  not  in  the  right  place;  that  the  center  of  the  barracks  is 
nearer  the  end  of  this  alley.  What  would  be  your  opinion  about 
that? — ^A.  I  think  the  barracks  is  located  about*  right,  now,  sir.  I 
think  it  is  correctly  located.  My  remembrance  of  it,  sir,  is  that  I 
could  only  see  a  comer  of  the  roof  of  B  Company  barracks  what 
standing  down  here  on  Fourteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  the  evidence,  here  is  the  sidewalk,  alon^  what 
we  call  the  east  side  of  Elizabeth  street. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  sidewalk  extended  goes  right  across  what  we  call  the 
barracks  road,  straight  across,  and  comes  to  the  end  of  B  barracks. 
This  comes  down  nearly  to  the  center,  you  see,  of  this,  and  therefore 
B  barracks  would  be  farther  east.  Is  that  your  recollection  about 
it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  Western  Union  office  here,  and  the  cor- 
ner of  B  barracks  projects  over  the  Western  Union  office.  There  is 
a  plank  walk  comes  along  here.  The  map  of  the  post  itself  is  very 
nearly  correct,  but  the  map  of  the  town  is  not  correct.  This  linie 
here,  the  street  should  come  down  more;  but  for  tiiat  bullet  to  come 
from  B  barracks,  B  barracks  would  have  had  to  be  as  hi^  as  C 
barracks. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  The  corner  of  B  barracks  projects  beyond  the  line  of  the  West- 
em  Union  office,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     . 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  You  say  B  barracks  would  have  had  to  be  as  high  as  C  bar- 
racks.  What  part  of  C  barracks?    How  far  up  to  take  the  place  of  C 
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barracks — ^how  far  would  B  barracks  bave  to  go? — ^A.  B  barracks 
would  bave  to  be  up  as  high  as  the  west  comer  of  it.  , 

Q.  As  the  west  end  of  C  barracks? — A.  Would  have  had  to  be  as. 
high  as  the  west  end  of  C  barracks,  which  will  be  about  10  feet  there. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  Whether  that  map  be  correct  or  not,  you  made  your  investiga- 
tion on  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  determined  by  reference  to  the  barracks  as  you  saw 
them? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  the  bouse  and  bullet  holes,  as  you  saw  them,  determined 
that  the  bullet  could  not  have  entered,  if  it  had  been  fired  from  B 
barracks,  without  making  an  angle  in  its  flight  in  the  air  before  it 
struck? — ^A.  If  it  had  been  fired  from  B  barracks,  before  striking 
the  Yturri'a  house,  it  would  have  had  to  go  across  more  to  the  north. 
It  would  not  have  gone  up  the  road  and  turned  about  90°  and 
then  entered  the  Yturria  house. 

Q.  You  made  your  examination  on  the  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  it  under  orders  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  any  interest  in  it  whatever? — ^A.  No  more,  sir, 
than  to  perform  my  duty. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  bullet  hole  in  the  Yturria  house  that  could 
have  been  fired  from  either  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not 
find  any  bullet  hole  that  could  have  been  fired  from  B  Company  bar- 
racks. Now,  as  to  whether  it  could  have  been  fired  from  any  other 
barracks,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that.  You  were  the  quartermaster  for 
the  post  while  you  were  stationed  there,  were  you  not,  Mr.  Leckie  ? — 
A.  rart  of  the  time ;  yes,  sir ;  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  of  thft 
time,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  as  quartermaster  have  anything  to  do  specifically 
and  specially  with  those  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  Had  to  keep  the  barracks  in  repair,  keep 
them  painted  and  the  woodwork  and  everything  repaired. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  have  them  painted  while  you  were 
there  as  quartermaster. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  color  ? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  in  evidence — ^gray. 

A.  They  are  dark  lead  color,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Dark  lead  color?  All  right;  I  do  not  care  for  anything  more 
about  that.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  look  down  Fourteenth  street 
from  Washington  street  in  the  nighttime  while  yoii  were  there,  to 
see  what  you  could  see  at  the  point  where  the  alley  crossed  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  also  made  an  investigatfon  of  several  of  the 
street  comers. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  all  of  them,  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  first,  about  look- 
ing down  Fourteenth  street  from  Washmgton  street — what  you 
could  see. — A.  Well,  about  10  o'clock  one  ni^t  while  I  was  there — 
it  was  a  Kght,  starry  night — I  made  several  examinations,  and  I 
could  not  see  any  more  than  to  know  that  it  was  an  object  at  Four- 
teenth street.  When  a  person  would  come  along  I  could-  tell  timt  it 
was  an  object. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  men  were  white  or  black? — A.  I  could 
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not  tell  whether  it  was  a  horse  or  a  man;  simply  could  tell  that  it 
was  a  dark  object. 

Q.  Could  not  tell  how  they  were  dressed? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
Mexicans  from  Americans  until  they  stepped  up  to  within  from 
8  to  10  or  12  feet  of  me.    That  was  near  the  light,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  special  experiments  of  that  Kind,  did  you,  special 
observations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  at  what  other  points  you  made  a  test  of  that  kind. — 
A.  Well,  I  tried — I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  street,  but  I 
made  a  test  on  Elizabeth  street,  one  block  up  from  the  post-office. 

Q.  At  what  street  is  the  post-office? — A.  The  post-office  is  on 
Elizabeth  and 

Q.  How  far  is  it  beyond  the  Miller  Hotel,  if  vou  recollect?  The 
Miller  Hotel  is  here  [referring  to  the  map]. — A.  It  was  Tenth  where 
I  was. 

Q.  Where  the  post-office  is  ? — ^A.  A  block  above  the  post-office. 

Q.  And  you  looked  down  Elizabeth  street  towards  the  fort? — A.  I 
looked  down  Elizabeth  street  and  Tenth  street  both — the  crossing 
of  Elizabeth. 

Q.  And  how  far  could  vou  see  people  and  distinguish  who  they 
were,  whether  white  or  l)lack,  or  how  dressed? — ^A.  You  could 
tell  the  form  of  a  person,  I  should  judjge,  sir,  about  20  or  30 
feet  that  night,  but  you  could  not  tell  a  Mexican  from  a  white  person, 
from  an  American,  as  I  said  before,  over 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  conditions  where  there  was  no  artifi- 
cial light? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  standing  by  the  lamp,  but  they  were 
not  under  the  lamp. 

Q.  They  were  outside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  standing  by  an  artificial  light  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  made  an  examination  to  determine 
how  far  away  from  the  lamp  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  thrown? — 
A.  Well,  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  thrown  a  very  short  distance. 
The  lamp  is  about  11  feet  from  the  ground.  I  should  judge  the  light 
was  thrown  about  20  feet,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  want  to  interpose  an  objection,  but  I 
think  the  Lieutenant  himself  will  say  that  he  went  all  over  this. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion if  he  had  not  referred  to  it.  [To  the  witness.]  Now,  did  you  look 
at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  there  by  the  Miller  Hotel,  coming  out  onto 
Thirteenth  street,  at  any  time  while  vou  were  there,  by  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  it  two  ditferent  nights,  sir. 

Q.  What  observation  did  you  make  there?— -A.  Why,  I  could  not 
see  anything  at  the  alley  in  the  night  that  I  was  there,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  is  on  the  comer  opposite  the  Miller  Hotel. — A.  Do 
you  mean  across  Thirteenth  street? 

Q.  Yes;  right  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  the  alley. — 
A.  Across  from  the  Miller  Hotel,  across  the  alley? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  On  the  same  side? 

Q.  On  the  same  side. — ^A.  It  is  a  store  run  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Bolack,  a  clothing  store,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  that  fronts  right  on  the  alley,  does  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
fronts  on  Thirteenth  street. 
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Q.  It  has  a  side  front  on  the  alley,  has  it  not — that  is,  the  side  of  it 
runs  to  the  alley? — A.  It  may.  I  do  not  think  it  has  an  entrance  to 
the  building  on  the  side,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  picture  shown  you,  No.  1,  the  first 

Sicture  in  the  Purdy  report.  Does  that  correctly  represent  the  con- 
ition  at  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  was  whether  or  not  this  build- 
ing of  Bolack's,  which  fronts  on  Thirteenth  street,  does  not  run  back 
flush  with  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  side  of  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  looking  down  the  alley  at  night  you  are  simply  looking 
into  a  space  20  feet  wide,  with  houses  on  both  sides? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  artificial  light  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  down  there  with  a  view  to  determining  what  you 
could  see  at  night? — A.  I  did  not  look  down  at  the  Muler  Hotel. 
I  only  investigated  the  alley  at  night  at  the  Cowen  house,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Cowen  house? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  other  examination 
that  I  made  was  the  street  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  experiments  to  see  how  far  you  could 
distinguish  persons  at  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recall  any  other. 

By  Senator  Bttlkelet: 

Q.  Would  a  street  lamp,  in  your  opinion,  located  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  street — ^that  lamp,  I  think,  is  located  right  across  here, 
isn't  it  freferrihg  to  the  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  a  lamp  located  there  cast  any  reflection  into  the  alley — 
such  a  street  lamp  as  they  have  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  reflection  of  the  light  to  be 
cast  into  that  alley  so  that  anybody  could  identify  anyone? — A.  You 
could  only  distinguish  objects  and  persons  20  feet  around  the  light. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  testified  by  some  one  that  the  reflection  from 
this  lamp  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Thirteenth  streets  cast 
its  light,  into  the  alley. — A.  I  made  an  examination  of  the  lights, 
and  they  only  cast  a  light  about  20  feet  around  the  pole. 

Q.  There  are  houses  between  Bolack's  and  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  no  light  could  be  reflected,  in  your  opinion,  from  that 
street  lamp  into  the  alley? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  help  recognition  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  today,  and  stated  in  your  testimony  before, 
that  you  had  no  interest  in  this  matter  at  all.  I  suppose  by  that  you 
meant  that  you  were  not  looking  up  the  testimony  with  the  view  of 
aiding  one  side  or  the  other? — ^A.  Why,  no,  sir.  I  was  sent  there  to 
investigate. 

Q.  I  mean  you  were  not  there  to  get  testimony  for  one  side  o*  the 
other? — A.  Why,  no,  sir.  I  was  put  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  for 
the  defense. 

Q.  That  was  subsequently. — A.  And  then  I  was  afterwards,  in 
the  Macklin  case,  put  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
I  went  there,  Senator,  to  investigate  it,  not  for  one  side  or  for  the 
other,  but  to  find  facts. 

Q.  ^\Tio  gave  you  your  verbal  instructions? — A.  The  aid  to  Gen- 
eral McCaskey,  sir;  Lieutenant  McCaskey. 
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Q.  Yob  spoke  -with  nobody  else  with  regard  to  what  you  were 
going  to  do  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Oh,  I  may  have  spoken  to  several 
others ;  possibly,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  talk  with  the  judge-advocate  t — A.  I  had  no 
official  communication  with  anyone  else. 

Q.  I  mean  that  you  had  no  talk  with  the  judge-advocate? — ^A.  I 
would  not  be  positive  now.  Senator.  The  trial  was  going  on  at  the 
post.  All  the  officers  were  talking,  being  in  that  club  together;  I 
may  have  had  some  talk  with  him,  but  it  was  not  an  official  con- 
versation. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  counsel  for  the  defense? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  with  the  coimsel  for  the  defense  several  times. 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  anything  that  you  should  do? — ^A.  Do  you 
mean  did  he  suggest  anything  f 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  points  that  he  would  like  to  have  investigated 
or  proved  ? — ^A.  After  he  f oimd  out  I  was  ordered  down  there  he  told 
me  he  would  like  me  to  be  pretty  positive  about  what  I  could  see 
from  Mrs.  Leahy's  hotel,  and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  You  said  m  your  testimony  before,  at  page  1895 : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  Instmcttons  about  a  man  by  the  name  of  Allison,  wbo 
was  supposed  to  be  in  prison  down  there? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

A.  Tes,  sir.  I  was  Instructed,  or  requested,  rather,  to  go  and  see  Allison,  and 
see  what  the  charges  were  against  blm,  and  why  he  was  there. 

A.  I  was  requested,  sir — Colonel  Glenn  requested  me  to  go  and 
see  Allison. 

Q.  Colonel  Glenn  was  the  counsel  for  the  defense? — A.  Counsel 
for  Major  Penrose.  He  requested  me  to  go  and  see  Allison  and 
investigate  why  he  was  in  jail,  why  he  was  confined;  and  I  found 
there  was  no  case  they  could  find  against  Allison,  and,  he  having 
once  been  a  soldier,  I  made  a  thorough  investigation  oi  it,  because 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Q.  At  page  1892  you  were  asked : 

Did  you  make  a  written  report? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  Just  reported  orally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

To  whom  was  the  oral  report  made? — A.  Do  you  mean  on  my 
return  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? 
Q.  The  question  is,  in  your  examination: 

Did  you  make  a  written  report? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  Just  reiwrtod  orally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

To  whom  was  that  oral  report  made? — A.  I  reported  to  General 
McCaskey's  aid,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  General  McCaskey's  aid  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course  I  did  not 

fo  to  report  to  the  general.    He  had  not  time  for  aU  those  things, 
reported  to  his  aid.    The  military  secretary  was  not  in. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Did  you  report  the  result  of  your  investigation  or  simply  that 
you  had  performed  your  duty  and  returned  ? — ^A.  I  reported  to  him 
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that  I  had  returned  to  my  station  and  bad  obeyed  the  instructions 
given  me. 

Q.  I  was  very  anxious,  Lieutenant,  to  see  your  report.  I  was  not 
present  when  you  were  examined  before,  but  I  asked  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  procure  your  report  for  me,  and  they  sent  me  these  telegrams, 
which  I  will  put  in  the  record : 

(Telegrams.] 

WASHinoTon,  May  SI,  1907. 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  S.  McCasket, 

Headquarters  Department  Dakota,  8t.  Paul,  MUm.: 
Lieutenant  Leckie,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  testified  before  Senate  Military 
Committee  that  he  went  to  Brownsville  to  make  Investigation  concerning  affray 
there.  Did  he  go  by  your  order;  and  If  so,  was  order  written  or  oral?  If  not 
ordered,  under  what  authority  did  be  go  and  at  whose  request?  Did  he  make 
report  of  his  Investigation  to  anyone?  If  so,  to  whom  was  report  made,  and  was 
report  written  or  oral?  Telegraph  answer  without  delay. 
By  order  Acting  Secretary  War : 

AiNswoBTH,  The  Adjutant-Oeneral. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  SI,  1907. 
The  AnjirrAifT-GENKBAi.  U.  S.  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  0.: 
Referring  to  telegram  your  offlce  this  day.  Lieutenant  Leckie  was  ordered  by 
me  as  department  commander,  at  request  of  counsel  for  defense  in  case  of  Major 
Penrose,  to  proceed  to  Brownsville  and  determine  matters  of  Importance  to  their 
contention.  Report  of  his  Investigation  was  testified  to  before  the  court  No 
other  report  was  made  within  my  recollection.  My  order  was  oflSclal  and 
printed.    He  may  have  started  before  the  order  was  printed. 

McCasket, 
JUajor-Oeneral,  V.  S.  Armif, 

Now,  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  you  were  sent  there,  according  to  General  McCaskey's 
statement,  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense  ? — A.  Senator, 
1  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  had  been  requested  of  General  Mc- 
Caskev.  General  McCaskey  is  the  department  commander.  I  was 
one  oi  the  officers  in  his  department.  I  was  ordered  by  him,  and  it 
would  not  be  military  respect  for  me  to  go  and  criticise  him  or  ques- 
tion him  as  to  why  he  was  sending  me.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  knew  that  it  was  at  the 
request  of  counsel? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  until  afterwards,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean,  did  not  know  it  until  after  you  returned  from 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  when  you  went  to  Brownsville  that  it  was  at 
the  request  of  the  counsel  for  Major  Penrose? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  went A.  That  request  made  by  the  counsel  was 

made,  I  suppose,  to  General  McCaskey  privately;  certainly  not  in 
my  presence. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  you  were  sent  by  request  of  counsel  for 
Major  Penrose  "  to  determine  matters  of  importance  to  their  con- 
tention ?  " — ^A.  I  knew  I  was  sent  to  determine  matters  of  importance 
in  regard  to  the  Penrose  trial,  and  I  knew,  naturally — knew  from 
common,  ordinary  intelligence — that  I  was  to  testify  for  the  defense, 
that  I  would  be  a  witness  for  the  defense. 
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Q.  You  knew  you  would  be  a  witness  for  the  defense? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  not  by  anyone  telling  me  so,  but  simply  by  putting  two  and  two 
together. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  know  at  whose  request,  might  it  not  have  been 
possible  that  you  were  sent  there  at  the  request,  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate?— A.  It  might  have  been  possible,  but  my  recollection  of  the 
thing  was  that  tlie  judge-advocate  had  finished  his  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  sent  until ^A.  Until  after  those  questions  arose, 

sir,  by  evidence  before  the  court. 

Q.  You  were  not  sent  until  the  trial  was  partly  over  ? — A.  The  trial 
was  very  nearly  over,  sir,  before  I  was  sent. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  that  you  were  sent  there  to  appear  as  a  witness 
for  the  defense? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  being  an  army  officer  I  naturally 
knew  that,  sir,  knowing  the  progress  of  the  trial 

Q.  And  your  report  was  made  in  the  way  of  testimony. jfor  the  de- 
fense?— A.  Outside  of  the  report  that  I  just  gave  you  evidence  of,  sir, 
to  Lieutenant  McCaskey. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — ^A.  I  testified  before  the  committee  as  to 
conditions  as  I  found  them  from  my  investigation. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  under  those  instructions  ? — ^A.  It  was  in 
March,  sir.  I  have  forgotten  the  dates.  The  order  gives  the  exact 
dates  there,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sent  March  19  ? — A.  That  may  have  been  the  date  of 
performing  the  travel;  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  performed  the  jour- 
ney before  that  order  was  issued.  The  order  was  issued  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Q.  And  you  had  talked  with  Colonel  Glenn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess 
every  officer  in  the  post  had  talked  with  Colonel  Glenn. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  what  he  desired  to  prove  or 
have  investigated  down  there? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  he  de- 
sired to  prove;  no,  sir.  He  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  mc 
make  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  what  I  could  see. 

By  Senator  Warneh  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  judge-advocate,  representing 
the  Government  in  the  Penrose  case,  as  to  what  he  wanted  you  to 
investigate? — A.  1  had  several  talks  with  the  judge-advocate,  sir; 
but  I  can  not  recall  any  time — I  can  not  now  recall  any  particular  time. 
He  did  tell  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Kleiber ;  that  Mr. 
Kleiber  had  promised  him  a  map  of  Brownsville.  I  had  several 
conversations  with  both  the  judge-advocate  and  his  assistant,  Lieu- 
tenant Fitch. 

Q.  Mr.  Allison  was  out  of  the  Army — ^he  was  a  citizen? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  interest  did  Major  Glenn  or  any  other  officer  in  the  Army 
have  in  Mr.  Allison  as  a  citizen? — A.  Mr.  Allison  was  an  old  sol- 
dier, sir,  and  it  had  been  rumored  around  Fort  Sam  Houston  that 
there  was  nothing  against  Allison,  that  Allison  was  being  held  to 
prevent  his  testitying,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  all  the 
trouble  they  could  in  setting  him  before  the  court-martial.  I  did 
not  know  now  much  there  was  in  this,  sir,  and  when  I  was  down 
there  before,  on  duty  for  the  Quartersmaster's  Department,  I  was  told 
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that  Allison  was  in  Mexico  by  a  great  many  people  there,  and  when 
I  ffot  there  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  did  not  know  that 
AUison  was  in  jail.  I  found  that  Allison  was  charged  with  assault 
with  attempt  to  murder.  I  went  to  the  man  that  it  was  claimed  that 
he  assaulted. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  His  first  name  was  Dee.  I  do  not 
know  his  last  name.  He  was  a  brakeman  on  the  St.  Louis,  Browns- 
ville and  Mexico  Kailroad ;  and  he  told  me,  "  Lieutenant,  if  thero 
is  anything  in  that,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

Q.  Was  his  name  Dee  Dewalt? — A.  They  all  called  him  Dee.  I 
do  not  know  his  .name.  I  had  known  the  brakeman  for  some  time, 
but  I  do  not  know  his  last  name.  He  said,  "  If  anything  of  that 
kind  ever  happened,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it."  So  then  I 
went  to  the  jail  and  saw  Allison  and  talked  with  him,  and  he  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  So  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Kleiber,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  he  told  me,  and  read  the  charges  against  Allison,. 
and  said  he  had  several  witnesses,  one  of  them,  the  principal  wit- 
ness, W^illiam  Henry,  an  old  negro  there,  discharged  from  one  of  the 
regiments  long  years  ago — I  don't  know  what  regiment,  sir;  and  so 
then  I  had  this  man  Dee  to  go  up  to  Mr.  Kleiber's  office  with  me 
and  make  the  statement  before  Mr.  Kleiber  that  he  made  to  me, 
which  he  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  statement;  that  he  .knew  nothingof  it? — 
A.  That  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  Mr.  Kleiber  said,  "vVell,  Dee, 
that  does  not  agree  with  what  you  told  me  before,"  and  that  was 
about  all  that  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  this  man  Dee,  as  you  call  him — I  understand 
that  his  name  was  Dee  Dewalt — was  a  brakeman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  him  on  the  train,  when  he  was  running  on  the 
train,  when  he  was  on  duty? — A.  He  was  on  the  train  when  I  went 
down  to  Brownsville,  and  then  I  afterwards  saw  him  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  questioned  him  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  it  was  to  prevent  Allison  from  testifying 
before  the  court-martial,  or  to  give  as  much  trouble  as  possible? — 
A.  That  is  what  was  talked  around  San  Antonio,  sir.    I  never 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  Major  Glenn  if  it  would  prevent  them  get- 
ting Mr.  Allison  as  a  witness? — A.  No,  sir;  they  could  have  issued 
a  subpoena  for  him,  or  have  gotten  him  on  habeas  corpus,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  understood  that?— -A.  Yes,  sir.  He  did  not  want  to  go 
to  that  trouble,  as  I  understood  his  conversation  with  mcj  until  he 
found  out  where  Allison  was,  and  whether  he  knew  anything  about 
it;  that  was  all.  He  requested  me  to  question  Allison  and  see  if  h© 
knew  anything  about  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Kleiber  tell  you  about  the  case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
read  the  charges  against  Allison. 

Q.  And  told  you  what  the  facts  were? — A.  He  told  me  what  the 
facts  were  as  he  had  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  man  Dee  Dewalt  was  present? — A.  He  was  not 
present  when  Mr.  Kleiber  read  the  charges  and  when  I  told  him 
what  were  the  facts.    He  was  present  after  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  but  I  have  had  sent  to 
me  here,  within  a  day  or  two,  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Dee  Dewalt. — 
A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Which  I  will  read  to  you. 

The  State  of  Tex^s,  County  of  Cameron: 

Before  me,  Louis  Kowalskl,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Cameron  Coontr, 
Tex.,  this  day  personally  came  and  appeared  Dee  Dewalt,  to  me  well  knowB. 
and  who,  after  being  by  me  sworn  did  depose  and  say  that  he  is  the  same  Dee 
Dewalt  whose  name  appears  upon  the  Indictment  found  against  Earnest  Allison, 
charging  the  said  Earnest  Allison  with  an  assanlt  with  intent  to  commit 
murder  upon  him,  the  said  Dewalt.  I  am  a  brakeman  on  the  St.  Lioiiis,  Brown*- 
Tllle  and  Mexico  Railway.  On  one  of  my  trips  from  Bay  City  to  Browngrflle 
Lieut.  Harry  G.  Leckle  was  on  the  train.  He  called  me  and  asked  of  me  If  I 
knew  who  the  brakeman  was  that  was  assaulted  by  Earnest  Allison.  I  inforsted 
him  I  was  the  man.  He  then  interrogated  me  al>out  this  assault.  I  then  ex- 
plained to  him  what  I  rememl>ered  at  that  time  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
He  kept  constantly  asking  me  if  there  was  not  some  feeling  among  tlie  white 
people  against  the  negroes.  This  question  he  put  to  me  several  times  on  the 
trip.  I  informed  him  that  I  iuiew  of  no  feeling  whatsoever  against  the  cotoicd 
{leople.  He  then  asked  me  to  meet  him  the  next  day.  at  11  o'clock,  at  Weller't 
saloon.  I  did  not  meet  him  there,  as  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  place, 
but  on  the  following  day  we  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Louis  Kowalski.  derk  of 
the  district  court  of  Cameron  County,  Tex.,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Hoa 
Jolm  I.  Klelber;  whom  I  requested  to  be  present  when  I  had  the  conversatitai 
with  Lieutenant  Leckle  so  that  be  might  hear  what  I  bad  to  say.  Lientoiant 
Leckle  asked  me  If  I  did  not  think  that  they  were  holding  Allison  in  jail  so  u 
to  prevent  him  from  going  to  Washington  to  testify  in  l>ehalf  of  the  soldiers, 
and  I  answered  blm  no.  He  then  asked  me  If  It  was  not  my  opinion,  aod  I  told 
him  no.  He  then  asked  me  If  I  did  not  feel  myself  unsafe  since  the  troobie  of 
August  13.  My  answer  was  that  I  have  been  living  down  here  with  ibex 
people  for  over  three  years,  and  t>efore  this  trouble  and  since  have  liad  no 
occasion  to  complain.  Any  statements  made  by  Lieutenant  I<eckie  to  ttie  con- 
trary are  not  true. 

Des  Dewaix 

Bwom  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1907. 

Louis  Kowalski, 
Clerk  DMriot  Court  Cameron  County.  Tex. 

A.  A  part  of  that  statement  there  is  correct,  sir.  The  majority 
of  it  is  not  correct.  Mr.  .Kleiber  is  here  in  the  city,  and  I  believe 
he  will  go  before  the  committee,  and  I  think  he  will  verify  the 
statement  that  I  have  made  to  you  in  regard  to  the  conversation  vt 
had  with  regard  to  this  man. 

Q.  Wherein  is  this  correct  ? 

Senator  Foe.\ker.  That  affidavit  has  been  put  into  the  testimony 
here.  "Where  is  this  man,  and  why  could  he  not  have  been  brought 
here  and  be  cross-examined  instead  of  putting  in  a  man's  testimony 
by  affidavit?  We  have  not  put  anybody  elses  testimony  in  in  that 
way. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  record  is  fuU  of  affidavits. 

Senator  Warner.  The  first  time  I  had  this  affidavit  was  day  before 
yesterday,  and  there  was  not  time  to  get  the  witness. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  read  that,  and  there  is  no  oppt-rtunity 
to  cross-examine  the  man  who  made  the  affidavit. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  the  affidavit 
very  carefully.  Does  he  deny  in  the  affidavit  his  statement  that  be 
knew  nothing  about  any  assault  on  the  part  of  Allison ! 

Senator  Warner.  It'is  not  referred  to. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  there  is  a  reference  to  it,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  take  it. 

The  Witness.  In  our  conversation  before  Mr.  Kleiber,  this  man 
Dee  did  make  the  statement  before  Mr.  Kleiber  that  he  made  to  me  on 
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the  train.  He  did  meet  me  at  Weller's  saloon,  as  I  told  him  to  do, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  before  Mr.  Kleiber  to  see  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  his  story,  and  he  met  me  there,  and  I  told  him  (hen  to  come 
up  to  Mr.  Kleiber's  office  that  afternoon,  I  think  it  was,  and  he  made 
the  statement  before  Mr.  Kleiber  that  he  made  to  me  on  the  train. 
Mr.  Kleiber  said  to  him, "  Dee,"  I  think  the  words  were,  "  you  are  not 
telling  the  truth  and  you  know  it.  That  is  not  the  statement  that 
you  made  to  me." 

Senator  Forakee.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  affidavit 
this  man  says,  referring  to  Lieutenant  Leckie,  "  He  then  interrogated 
me  about  this  assault.  I  then  explained  to  him  what  I  remembered  at 
that  time  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge." 

Senator  Warner.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  That  is  what 
he  said. 

Senator  Hemenwat.  Whether  there  was  anything  in  the  affidavit 
denying  the  statement  that  Lieutenant  Leckie  makes,  as  to  his  state- 
ment that  he  (Allison)  did  not  assault  him,  and  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  nothing  here,  and  the  party  who  took 
the  affidavit  must  have  known,  or  certainly  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  at  the  time  he  took  it,  that  Lieutenant  Leckie  had  testified 
about  this  matter  in  this  same  way  some  weeks  aga 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  went  and  saw  this  man  Allison  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  you  have  gone  over  in  your  direct  testimony,  that  inter- 
view with  Allison,  and  I  would  rather  not  take  up  time  on  that. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  will  just  ask  one  question  that  was  not  asked.  Was  it 
your  view  in  going  to  see  Mr.  Allison  to  see  whether  or  not  he  could 
be  summoned  as  a  witness  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Summoned  as  a  witness  by  whom? — ^A.  Summoned  by  the 
judge-advocate  of  the  court  for  the  defense. 

By  Senator  Lodoe  : 

Q.  By  Colonel  Glenn  ? — ^A.  The  judge-advocate  of  the  court  is  the 
only  one  who  can  summon  a  witness,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  He  says  for  the  defense. 

A.  For  the  defense.  The  defense  makes  a  request  of  the  judge- 
advocate  that  he  wants  certain  witnesses  summoned,  and  the  judge- 
advocate  does  it,  unless  he  has  some  good  reason  for  not  doing  it. 

By  Senator  Warxer  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  in  making  that  examination  there,  you  expressed  an 
opinion,  did  you  not,  to  Mrs.  Leahy  and  others,  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  shooting  was  done  by  the  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  form  an  opinion? — A.  Well,  I  may  have  formed  an 
opinion  at  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  that  opinion? — ^A.  I  don't  think,  Senator,  that  my 
opinion  would  do  this  committee  any  good,  but  it  might  do  a  great 
many  people  harm,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  required  to  offer 
my  opinion  unnecessarily.  My  opinion  could  do  the  committee  no 
good.  I  have  not  kept  up  with  the  evidence.  You  have  heard  the 
evidence  and  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  decide  about  this  than  I 
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am.  I  never,  at  any  time,  made  a  statement  to  Mrs.  Leahy  or  anyone 
in  Mrs,  Leahy's  house  that  I  can  recall  as  to  who  did  the  shooting. 
A  great  many  people  spoke  to  me  as  to  who  they  thought  did  the 
shooting;  a  great  many  have  done  so  there  and  here  and  other 
places. 

Senator  Fobaker.  My  recollection  is  that  Mrs.  Leahy  testified  that 
the  Lieutenant  did  not  express  any  opinion,  and  I  do  not  faiow  of  any 
witness  who  has  testified  that  the  Lieutenant  at  any  time  expressed 
any  opinion. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  not  saying  that  he  did.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  expressed  an  opinion.    I  do  not  mean  to  assume  that  he  ever  did. 

The  Witness.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  Mrs.  Leahy 
had  said  so. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  understood  me  to  say  that  Mrs.  Leahy  had  said  so! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question  read  which 
Senator  Warner  asked. 

The  official  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows: 

Lieutenant,  in  making  that  examination  there,  you  expressed  an  opinion,  did 
you  not,  to  Mrs.  Leahy  and  others,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  shooting  was  done 
by  the  colored  soldiers? 

A.  I  judged  by  that,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Leahy  had  made  the  statement. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  you  understand  it  in  that  way.  You 
made  no  statement  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  anyone  there  as  to  where  the 
parties  must  have  stood  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  made  any  statement  there  or  not,  but  I  have 
made  the  statement  several  times  and  testified  as  to  my  opinion  as  to 
where  the  parties  stood.  I  was  in  Lynchburg,  Va.j  on  August  13, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  know  who  did  the  shooting. 
I  know  it  was  done  with  rifles,  and  I  have  my  idea  as  to  where  the 
people  were  standing  who  did  the  shooting,  but  outside  of  that  it 
would  simply  be  a  private  opinion,  which  I  do  not  think  I  have  a 
right  to  express.  It  is  not  evidence,  and  it  would  not  do  the  commit- 
tee any  good. 

Q.  Well,  Lieutenant,  you  satisfied  yourself  there,  as  you  have  testi- 
fied. I  am  not  going  into  it  fully.  You  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the 
point  of  entrance  and  the  point  of  exit  of  the  different  bullets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  the  position  in  which  the  parties  were  who  fired? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  part  of  it  you  could  determine  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  you  were  asked  the  question  by  Senator  Foraker  in  your 
direct  examination  whether  or  not  those  buUets  that  entered  the 
Yturria  house  could  have  been  fired  from  barracks  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  thev  could  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  could. 
The  reason  that  I  say  that  they  were  not  fired  from  B  barracl^  is  that 
they  would  have  haa  to  turn  an  angle  of  90  degrees  in  the  air,  without 
anything  to  defiect  them  in  any  way ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  laws 
of  motion  for  a  buUet  doing  that. 
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Q.  From  what  barracks  could  they  have  been  fired? — ^A.  Well, 
from  my  investigation  I  determined  that  those  bullets  were  fired 
either  by  a  man  in  the  road  being  mounted  or  from  the  wall.  I  do 
not  believe  that  those  bullets  were  fired  from  any  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  A  man  being  mounted? — ^A.  It  is  possible  for  the  bullets  to 
have  been  fired  that  way. 

Q.  That  is,  they  must  have  been  fired  by  a  man  on  horseback,  you 
mean,  or  a  man  standing  upon  the  wall? — A.  They  could  have  iJeen 
fired  from  either  place,  sir.    I  determined  that  from  my  examination. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  mean  the  wall  of  the  post? — A.  The  wall  of  the  reservation. 
By  Senator  Warnee: 

Q.  The  wall  of  the  reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  bullet  entered  at  a  point  some  9  or  10  feet,  as  T  remember 
your  testimony,  above  the  ground  ? — ^A.  I  think  between  8  and  9  feet, 
somewhere  along  there,  Senator. 

Q.  Now,  you  tried  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  parties 
who  claimed  they  saw  the  men  who  did  the  shooting  down  there  in 
making  your  tests  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  up  in  Mrs.  Leahy's  hotel  did  you  have  persons 
go  along  the  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  whether  you  could  see  them  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  parties  discharge  guns  to  see  what  you  could  see 
by  the  flash  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  know  that  the  flash  of  a  gun 
is  too  quick  for  the  human  eye  to  see  anything  by  it.  It  blinds  the 
eye. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  did  there. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
there.  I  have  seen  it  at  other  times  and  knew  that  it  was  absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Q.  You  concluded  that  was  absolutely  unnecessary  ? — ^A.  To  try  to 
determine  whether  a  person  could  be  recognized  by  the  flash  of  a 
hirfi-power  gun;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  place  yourself  in  the  position  in  which  the  lieutenant 
of  police  was  when  he  was  shot? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  position  he 
was  in  when  he  was  shot. 

Q.  He  was  on  horseback. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  place  myself  in 
that  position. 

Q.  Riding  down  the  street,  and  the  parties  were  back  on  the  street 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gaslight.  The  evidence  will  show  where 
they  were. — A.  I  did  not  place  myself  there,  sir.  I  know  from  the 
lamplight  that  you  can  not  distinguish  people  there  by  the  lamplight 
over  20  feet  from  you. 

Q.  \Mien  you  were  standing  in  the  lamplight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  that  I  could  not.  I  doirt  know  what  other  peopb  did  there. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  When  you  were  standing  in  the  lamplight  you  discovered  that 
you  could  not  identify  a  party  more  than  20  feet  away? — A.  Could 
not  discover  whether  they  were  black  or  white,  sir,  20  feet  away. 

Q.  Could  you  discover  whether  they  had  a  uniform  on  or  not? — 
A.  Well,  20  leet  from  the  lamp  you  Could. 

Q.  Could  you  discover  40  feet  away  whether  they  were  soldiers 
or  citizens  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  you  could  not  discover,  40  feet  away.    Lots 
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of  times  there  at  night,  on  occasions  when  I  was  sent  out  in  the  town 
as  officer  of  the  day  to  round  up  the  men,  I  have  advanced  to  within 
the  length  of  this  table  from  a  Mexican  policeman,  thinking  he  was 
a  soldier.  He  would  have  on  a  khaki  blouse  and  khaki  trousers,  an 
olive  drab  hat  with  the  officer's  cord  around  it,  and  at  that  distance 

1  could  not  tell  the  color  of  the  officer.  I  could  see  the  dim  outline 
and  that  what  he  had  on  looked  to  me  to  be  khaki. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  length  of  this  table,  about  how  many  feet 
is  that.  Lieutenant  f— A.  About  15  or  18  feet,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  he  had  the  khaki  uniform  and  you  could  see 
the  color  of  his  trousers  ? — A.  I  could  not  see 

Q.  And  you  could  see  that  he  had  a  hat  on,  but  the  Mexican  was 
dark  himself,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dark  complexionedf — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  affect  it, 
though.    He  might  have  been  white. 

Q.  And  he  had  a  cord  aroimd  his  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  at  that  distance? — A.  I  could  not  see  the 
cord.    I  could  see  the  outline,  sir,  and  that  he  had  on  khakL 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  yourself  and  the  policeman  at  that 
time? — A.  I  would  be  walking  down  the  street  and  he  would  be  in 
front  of  me.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say.  Senator,  that  at  that 
distance  I  could  see  the  hat  cord  on  a  man's  hat. 

Q.  You  hav«  said  you  could  not. — ^A.  I  said — I  was  describing 
the  policeman — I  meant  that  after  you  got  up  close  to  him,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  tell  when  you  got  right  to  him,  because  they  have  on 
the  cord,  they  have  the  campaign  hat,  they  have  the  blouse,  and  the 
campaign  breeches — trousers,  rather — and,  as  a  rule,  Government 
shoes. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  has  been  received  from  the  War 
Department  and  will  be  printed  in  the. record: 

WAB  DEPABTMEnr, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Obdnance, 

Waihington,  June  8, 1907. 
The  Chaibman  Senate  Committee  on  Militabt  Affairs. 
(Through  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War.) 
Sib:  In  response  to  Inquiries,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  yon  as  follows  In 
reference  to  ammunition  for  the  United  States  magazine  rifle,  model  of  1903 : 

The  weight  of  the  Jacket  of  the  service  bullet  Is  51)  grains,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  core  Is  3(5  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin.    The  composition  of  the  bullet 
for  the  guard  cartridge  Is  90  parts  lead,  8§  parts  tin,  and  IJ  parts  antimony. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  RussEix, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  B.  Armif, 

Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 

2  o  clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  ° 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman^,  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  and  Taliaferro. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  LIET7T.  HABBT  Q.  LECKIE,  V.  S.  ABMY— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Without  going  into  the  details,  vou  were  at  Brownsville  three 
times  after  the  13th  of  August  ? — ^A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  The  examination  that  you  made  was  the  last  time  you  were 
there,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  times  you  were  there  on  other  business? — A.  I  was 
there  the  first  time  in  October,  sir,  on  a  hunting  trip,  and  the  second 
time  I  was  there  doing  quartermaster  duty. 

Q.  Yes.  That  you  have  already  testified  to  in  your  direct  exami- 
nation.— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  of  those  trips,  if  at  all,  did  you  go  over  to  Mata- 
moros? — A.  I  was  over  to  Matamoros,  sir,  the  last  trip. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  was  your  business  there,  Lieutenant? — A.  I  went  over 
there  to  see  if  I  could  investigate  the  Mexican  rifles — to  examine 
them,  I  should  have  said. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  commanding  officer  and 
most  of  the  officers  stationed  at  Matamoros,  Mexico,  had  been  changed 
during  my  absence,  and  I  did  not  know  any  of  them  then,  except  one 
or  two  low-ranking  officers,  who  did  not  have  the  authority  to  show 
me  those  guns  or  their  ammunition.  They  are  very  strict  about  those 
things,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  see  the  rifle.  I  did  not  have  the 
time  togo  to  see  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  see  the  rifles  with  which  the  Mexican 
soldiers  were  armed? — A.  Well,  I  was  sent  down  there  to  make  as 
thorough  an  investi^tion  of  this  matter  as  I.could,  sir,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  uie  Mexican  rifles  and  the  ammunition  in  connection  with  my 
investigation. 

Q.  Did  you  not  find  out  with  what  kind  of  guns  the  Mexican 
army  was  armed? — A.  Not  on  that  trip,  sir.  I  toew  what  kind  of 
guns  they  were  armed  with. 

Q.  Was  this  visit  to  Matamoros  at  your  own  suggestion  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  one  else? — A.  The  visit  there  was  at  my  own  sug- 
gestion— my  own  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  Springfield  ammunition  could  be  fired  out 
of  the  Mexican  Mauser? — A.  Ifeiewthat:  no,  sir.  The  Mauser  is  .28, 
and  the  Springfield  is  .30 ;  but  I  had  heard  a  good  many  times,  after 
our  new  rifle  came  out,  the  Springfield,  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  been  having  some  experiments  with  this  rifle  at  the  arsenal 
in  Mexico  City,  and  I  was  also  told  by  several  people  that  had  been 
down  in  Mexico,  civilian  engineers  and  miners,  different  ones,  that  the 
troops  were  then  armed  wim  guns  that  carried  the  same  ammunition 
as  our  Springfield  gun.  For  mat  reason  I  went  over  to  see  if  it  was 
n  fact. 
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Q.  You  found  out  subsequently  that  that  was  not  correct,  did  you 
not? — A.  Well,  not  positive,  sir.  I  know  when  I  was  there,  when  I 
was  stationed  there  from  1903  to  1906,  tiiat  the  troops  across  the 
river  from  Brownsville  were  armed  with  a  Mauser,  and  I  saw,  on  my 
last  trip  down  there,  a  sentinel  in  front  of  their  cuartel,  one  of  their 
barracks,  that  had  the  Mauser.  But  whether  they  had  the  other 
rifles  or  not  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  hunting  the  times  you  were  down? — ^A.  The 
last  time? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  either  time? — ^A-  I  went  down  on  a  hunting  trip  the 
first  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  understood.  But  the  second  time  you  did 
no  hunting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  second  time  I  was  down  on  quarter- 
master duty. 

Q.  The  third  time,  I  should  have  said,  Lieutenant;  pardon  me.— 
A.  The  third  time?    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  wear  your  uniform,  either,  did  you? — ^A.  I  never 
wear  my  uniform  except  on  duty  with  the  troops,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  hunting  suit  with  you  the  third  time  you 
were  thene? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  nor  did  I  have  any  firearms. 

Senator  Forakbr.  That  is  the  third  time  he  was  there. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  this  bullet  that  you  extracted  in  small  pieces,  or  shavings, 
you  do  not  know  that  you  got  that  all  out? — A.  I  do  know  that  1 
got  it  all  out,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  you  got  all  the  pieces  out? — A.  I  know 
that  I  got  all  the  pieces,  sir^  and  secured  them.  At  the  time  I  took  that 
bullet  out  I  was  not  thinkmg  of  any  investigation,  or  of  using  it  in 
evidence  in  any  way  at  all.  I  bored  the  bullet  out.  As  well  as  I 
remember,  I  think,  to  state  the  whole  thing,  the  drinks  were  bet  on 
it.  After  I  said  it  was  not  a  Government  bullet  that  had  made  this 
hole,  I  think  myself  and  some  other  member  of  the  party,  I  do  not 
remember  who,  oet  the  drinks  for  the  crowd,  he  betting  that  it  was  a 
Government  bullet  with  a  steel  jacket  around  it,  and  I  think  I  bet  that 
it  was  not  a  Government  bullet,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  hole.  The 
hole  it  had  made  I  could  put  my  thumb  in,  and  I  cut  the  entire  bullet 
out,  and  caught  the  shavings  in  my  hand,  and  this  lead  you  see  here  was 
put  in  a  large  cigarette  paper  like  you  get  in  Mexico,  a  shuck  paper- 
not  actually  cornshuck,  but  made  up  from  the  pulp  of  the  corn- 
shuck — and  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  I  threw  some  of  it  down  in  the 
shavings;  but  I  know  there  was  no  steel  jacket  to  it.  The  bullet  had 
too  much  penetrating  power  after  it  struck  the  2  by  4  to  have 
been  torn  loose  from  a  steel  jacket,  because  if  what  it  struck  had 
power  enouffh  to  stop  the  steel  jacket,  it  would  naturally  have 
stopped  the  lead. 

Q.  From  page  1126  of  the  Penrose  court-martial,  speaking  of 
taking  out  part  of  the  bullet,  taking  the  bullet  out  of  the  pdt,  I 
read  you  as  follows: 
•  Q.  But  you  didn't  weigh  these  filings? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading^) 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  got  all  of  them  out  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 
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That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  That  is  not  correct,  sir.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  testimony  stated  that. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  If  they  asked  me  that  question,  I  know  I 
stated  I  got  them  all  out,  because  I  did,  and  I  could  not  have  stated 
otherwise.  There  may  have  been  some  misunderstanding  in  taking 
my  testimony  down,  or  I  may  not  have  expressed  myself  clearly. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  further : 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  here  that  the  point  of  the  auger  did  not  merely 
take  out  the  lead  from  the  Inside  of  the  steel-Jacketed  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  cut  the  hole  out  entirely,  so  If  there  bad  been  any  steel  Jacket  there  we 
would  have  found  it 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  preceding  answer  you  say  you  did  not  give? — A.  Un- 
derstand me,  Senator.  The  way  that  is  expressed  there  is  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  did  not  cut  all  the  bullet  out.  I  say  that  is  not 
correct.  If  I  made  that  statement  before  the  court  in  those  words,  I 
did  not  intend  to  leave  that  impression  at  all,  because  I  did  cut  all 
the  bullet  out.  I  cut  the  entire  bullet  out,  bored  through  the  post, 
and  the  auger  came  out  on  the  other  side ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
st«el  jacket  there  it  would  have  pushed  it  through  and  it  would  have 
dropped  out  on  the  other  side.  And  then  afterwards  I  put  my  finger 
in  the  hole  and  ran  it  around,  and  there  was  no  steel  jacket  in  there. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  lead  in  a  .30  caliber  guard  cartridge, 
such  as  is  now  used  in  the  Army,  and  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in 
a  .44  caliber  revolver  bullet,  is  it  the  same? — A.  I  will  tell  you. 
Senator,  some  .44  calibers  have  220  grains^— I  mean  .45  caliber;  that 
is,  the  .45  Colt,  known  as  the  military  model.  There  are  other  .45 
calibers  that  I  think  have  as  low  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  some- 
thing— 168 — I  will  not  be  positive  about  that  part  of  it.  As  to  the 
guard  cartridge,  at  the  time  of  that  testimony  before  that  court- 
martial  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  guard  cartridge  bullet 
had  220  grains  of  lead  in  it.  I  have  since  then  examined  and  weighed 
a  guard  cartridge  bullet  and  find  it  has  186  grains  in  it. 

Q.  Your  testimony  before  the  court-martial  was  that  it  was  the 
same. — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  Judge-advocate  made  a  statement  to  me  in  his 
question.  As  well  as  I  remember  his  question,  he  said,  "  You  state 
you  think  it  is  a  .44  or  .45.  Why  do  you  think  so?"  I  said,  "  From 
the  size  of  the  hole  that  the  bullet  made,"  and  I  think  he  said,  "  Is  it 
a  fact  that  the  guard  cartridge  and  the  .45  have  the  same  amount  of 
lead?"  He  said  that  the  guard  cartridge  had  220  grains  and  my 
statement  was  that  the  .45  caliber  also  had  220  grains. 

Q.  I  will  read  again  from  this.  Lieutenant.  To  get  this  connec- 
tion I  will  read  two  or  three  questions  and  answers,  beginning  on 
page  1125  of  the  court-martial  proceedings: 

Q.  So  this  lead  you  extracted,  you  extracted  in  small  pieces,  did  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

I  assume  that  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  It  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  bullet  when  yon  took  it  ont — It  was  mostly 
filings  and  cuttings? — Yes,  sir;  that  Is  right 

That  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Q.  Did  you  weigh  these? — A.  No,  sir. 
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That  is  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Beading :) 

Q.  Are  yon  prepared  to  state  that  this  ballet,  or  pieces  of  lead,  that  yon  ex- 
tracted from  this  hole  could  not  have  come  equally  as  well  from  a  .30-caliber 
Springfield  cartridge,  such  as  used  for  guard  purposes  In  the  United  States  Army, 
and  was.  then,  equally  as  easy  as  it  could  have  been  a  lead  bullet  from  a  .44  or  .45 
caliber  revolver? — A.  It  could  have  been.  I  would  like  to  give  my  reasons  for 
stating  why  I  thought  It  was  a  .44  or  .46,  though. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Assistant  Judge-advocate: 

"  We  have  no  objections,  except  that  this  witness  has  not  qualified  as  an  ex- 
pert In  the  matter  of  bullets.  He  merely,  as  I  understand  him,  with  a  brace 
and  bit  extracted  a  large  numbe^  of  small  lead  filings  and  cuttings,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone,  even  though  he  Is  an  expert,  can  give  an  opinion  as  to 
what  kind  of  gun  the  bullet  was  fired  from  unless  he  has  something  to  go  by  be- 
sides a  small,  or  large,  number  of  very  small  filings." 

Ckjunsel  for  the  accused; 

"  I  would  like  to  call  the  court's  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  is  argument 
The  question  Is,  the  witness  has  asked  to  explain  hta  answer.  The  court  has 
ruled  many  times  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  give  an  opinion;  Just  my  reasons  for  believing  it  was  a 
.44  or  .45. 

The  president: 

"  The  witness  can  explain  his  answer." 

A.  The  reason  I  think  it  was  either  a  .44  or  .46  was  on  account  of  tlie  siM 
of  the  hole  where  it  entered  the  post 

What  you  said  there  is  all  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  it  was  your  opinion  then,  and  I  assume  is  your  opinion 
now,  that  it  could  not  have  been  fired  out  of  a  .30-cahber  Spring- 
field— that  is,  a  .30-caliber  Springfield  cartridge? — A,  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  my  opinion.  It  is  possible.  But  you  can  determine  that,  Senator, 
by  taking  the  lead  that  is  in  front  of  me  here  now — that  was  cut 
out  of  the  post — and  the  lead  out  of  a  guard  cartridge  and  having  an 
assay  made  of  them. 

Q.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  Lieutenant.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  fair 
question,  and  let  us  get  the  answer,  that  is  all. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  question  ttom  the  court-martial  reads: 

Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  this  bullet  or  pieces  of  lead,  that  you  extracted 
from  this  hole  could  not  have  come  equally  as  well 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  equally  as  well,  sir. 

Q.  Your  answer  to  that  question  before  the  court-martial  was  that 
it  could  have  been. — A.  I  meant  by  answering  in  that  way  that  it 
could  have  been  from 

Q.  With  the  modifications  you  have  made,  of  course. — A.  That  it 
could  have  been  from  the  guard  cartridge,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  now?— A.  My  opinion  now,  sir,  is  that 
it  is  not  from  the  guard  cartridge,  if  the  ordnance  manual  is  correc^ 
which  I  suppose  it  is.  If  it  is  correct,  as  I  naturally  think  it  would 
be,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  from  the  guard  cartridge,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  this  bullet  is  1  part  tin  and  either  20  or 
22  parts  lead. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  test? — ^A.  A  short  while  ago,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Here  in  the  city. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Three  or  four  days  ago,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place?— A.  At  the  Ebbitt  House. 
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Q,  Who  assisted  you  ? — A.  No  one. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  the  test? — A.  By  weighing  the  lead;  by 
taking  as  near  as  I  could.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  test  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  I  say  it  is  very  near  correct.  I  believe  it  to  be 
very  near  correct.  I  got  that  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  lead  and 
then  putting  it  in  an  acid  and  taking  it  out  and  weighing  it,  and  then 
taking  the  difference. 

Q.  \Vhat  kind  of  an  acid  ? — ^A.  Senator,  I  can  not  call  the  nam^ 
of  the  acids  now,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  scales  or  appliance  had  you  for  weighing  it  with 
the  accuracy  you  describe  ? — ^A.  Down  in  the  drug  store. 

Q.  Down  m  the  drug  store.  Apothecary's  scales? — A.  Not  the 
scales  that  they  use  out  on  the  counter,  but  small  scales  that  they  use 
in  the  back  part  for  mixing  up  medicines.    * 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  filings  of  this  bullet  did  you  take  to  make 
that  experiment  with? — A.  I  used  three  pieces  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  were  going  to  produce  those  pieces 
in  evidence? — ^A.  Did  I  know  I  was  going  to  produce  the  bullet  in 
evidence  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  test  was  on  your  own  initiative? — A.  It  was  in  my 
own  room ;  it  was  done  by  me. 

Q.  By  your  own  suggestion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  by  my  own  suggestion. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  these  pieces  of  bullets — the  filings — before 
the  court-martial  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  them  when  you  testified  here  before  ? — 
A.  I  had  them,  but  did  not  have  them  on  my  persop.  They  were  in 
my  c^uarters  at  the  time,  as  I  have  stated  to  the  committee  this 
morning. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  your  hunting  coat  in  Brownsville,  on  the  third 
visit  you  made  to  Brownsville? — A.  I  did  have  it  on  the  visit 
when  I  took  the  cuttings  out,  but  not  on  the  third  visit. 

Q.  "What  visit  was  it  when  you  took  the  cuttings  out? — A.  The 
hunting  trip,  in  October. 

Q.  And  you  wrapped  them  up  in  a  piece  of  cigarette  paper?— tA. 
Yes,  sir;  I  wrappea  them  up  in  a  piece  of  cigarette  paper,  and  I 
had  in  my  hunting  box  a  corkscrew  that  would  fold  up,  and  you 
would  fold  the  screw  over  into  the  handle. 

Q.  I  know;  a  very  necessary  thing. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  dropped 
those  cuttings  down  in  there,  and  then  when  I  got  to  Fort  Brown, 
when  this  case  came  up,  I  forgot  where  I  had  put  them,  and  I  looked 
about  everywhere  except  the  right  place,  and  did  not  find  them  until 
last  month. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  them  in  the  court-martial  that  you  placed  those 
cuttings  in  a  pocket  of  your  hunting  coat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that? — ^A.  I  had  placed  them  in  there,  but  had  for- 
gotten placing  them  in  this  corkscrew,  and  the  way  I  found  them 
in  the  corkscrevr  was  this:  That  I  had  packed  up  everything,  and 
I  went  to  open  a  bottle  of  beer  one  morning  and  I  remembered  the 
corkscrew  in  my  hunting  box,  and  the  hunting  box  was  not  locked 
and  I  went  and  got  the  corkscrew,  and  when  I  Opened  it  the  shav- 
ings fell  out  on  the  table,  and  I  naturally  remembered  where  they 
came  from. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  chemist? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  study  chemistry? — ^A.  Not  in  any  school,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  the  kind  of  acid  to  use  in  making  this 
test? — A.  I  had  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  latelVj  sir, 
with  iron  and  zinc  ore,  and  also  with  a  lead  and  zinc  and  silver 
ore,  and  of  course  you  can  run  the  lead  and  silver  out  of  the  ore, 
and  the  lead  will  carry  the  silver  off,  by  heating  the  lead  to  about 
280°  or  300°;  and  making  different  experiments  with  the  ore  was 
the  way  I  became  familiar  with  the  different  acids  and  the  use  of 
them,  and  the  effect  on  lead. 

Q.  Had  this  bullet  you  extracted  from  the  post  gone  through  any 
other  substance? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Had  this  bullet  which  you  extracted  from  this  post  or  timber, 
this  upright,  passed  through  ahy  other  substance  before  it  struck 
the  post? — A.  I  could  not  say.  Senator.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
had  or  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  it  had  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  force  would  be  required  to  strip  the 
steel  jacket  from  a  bullet,  or  under  what  circumstances  the  steel 
jacket  will  be  removed  from  a  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  experiments  as  to  that? — A.  About  a 
year  and  a'half  ago,  or  two  years  ago,  I  guess,  while  fixing  the  range 
about  9  miles  out  from  Fort  Brown,  I  tore  down  the  old  butts,  and  I 
noticed  in  there  a  great  many  bullets  that  had  lodged  against  the 
woodwork  to  the  parapet,  and  some  of  them  had  had  the  jackets 
stripped  from  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  pass  through  before  lodging  in  that  parapet  ? — 
A.  They  had  gone  tnrough  this  earthen  back  in  some  places,  and 
lumber  running  from  1  by  4  to  2  by  4,  and  some  of  them  had  gone 
through  bags  filled  with  sand,  both  stretchers  and  headers.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  had  gone  straight  through.  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  undertake  to  say  just  what  resistance  would 
remove  the  jacket  from  a  bullet? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  that  matter  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Firing  these  bullets,  even  into  water,  will  sometimes  strip  these 
jackets  off? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would.    I  do  not  understand  how  it  would. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  quite  clear,  but  that  is  your 
opinion,  because  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
am  not  an  expert. 

Q.  You  examined  the  Cowen  house;  and  how  many  shots  did  you 
find  in  that  house  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  just  the  number  of  shots, 
Senator. 

Q.  I  have  a  memorandum  here — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  cor- 
rect or  not — saying  that  you  thought  there  were  twenty  separate  shots 
in  the  house  ? — A.  There  are  a  good  many  shot  holes  there,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  There  are  a  good  many  shot  holes  there.  I 
think  it  is  somewhere  near  twenty  snots,  sir.  I  testified,  I  think, 
before  the  court-martial  as  to  the  number.  It  was  fresh  in  my  mind 
at  the  time. 
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Q.  I  will  read  to  you  from  page  1898  of  the  hearings  before  this 
committee : 

Q.  There  were  about  how  many  shots  yon  found  that  had  been  fired  Into  that 
house? — A.  There  were  about  twenty. 

Q.  About  twenty  shots.  Twenty  boles  or  twenty  separate  bullets? — A.  Twenty 
separate  bullets  went  in  there. 

That  would  be  your  remembrance  now,  would  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  twenty  separate  bullets  went  through  practically  all 
rhe  rooms  in  that  house,  did  they  not — one  or  more  of  them  ? — A.  Not 
all  of  them,  sir.    Some  of  them  went  through  into  two  rooms. 

Q.  I  say  one  or  more  of  the  bullets  went  through. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  was  only  one  bullet  that  went  clear  through  the  house  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side,  sir.  The  others  went  through  6  or  7  inches,  I 
should  judge,  of  lumber. 

Q.  That  nouse  seemed  to  have  been  fired  into  more  than  any  other 
house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  down  there  investigating  the  facts  relating  to 
the  shooting  up  of  the  town,  were  you  not? — A.  I  went  down  there 
to  investigate,  to  try  to  determine  the  direction  these  shots  came  from. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  there  as  to  why  it  was  that  the  firing 
was  done  into  the  Cowen  house,  if  done  by  the  colored  troops? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  anybody  tell  you  anything  about  it? — ^A.  A  great  many 
people  told  me,  sir,  that  the  colored  troops  shot  into  the  Cowen 
house. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  thing  .they  were  talking  about, 
and  the  only  thing  they  could  talk  about  at  the  time.  I  do  not  know 
why.  It  was  a  natural  thing,  I  suppose,  if  a  thing  of  that  kind  had 
happened  in  a  small  town,  that  the  people  would  be  talking  about  it. 

Q.  And  why  was  it,  did  anyone  tell  you,  that  they  thought  the 
Cowen  house  was  shot  into  more  than  any  other  house? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  why  they  said  the  Cowen  house  was  shot  into  more  than 
any  other  house. 

Q.  Or  why  it  had  been  shot  into  at  all? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
that,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  public  opinion  there  all  one  way,  on  this  shooting, 
as  to  whether  it  was  done  by  colored  troops  or  not? — A.  Well,  as 
I  remember,  yes,  sir.  If  anybody  else  had  any  other  opinion  I  guess 
they  were  afraid  to  express  it,  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  You  volunteer  that  statement.  Did  you  have  any  evidence  of 
anybody  being  afraid  to  express  an  opinion? — A.  Nobody  told  me 
that  they  were  afraid  to,  sir.  But  naturally,  when  people  are  wrought 
up  over  a  thing,  when  it  is  none  of  your  business,  you  would  not  an- 
tagonize them  m  any  such  wav ;  and  I  guess  if  any  of  them  had  had 
that  opinion  they  would  have  been  pretty  apt  to  keep  it  to  themselves. 

Q.  Are  you  as  clear  about  that  as  about  other  parts  of  your  tes- 
timony. Lieutenant? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Are  you  as  clear  about  that  as  you  are  about  the  other  parts  of 
your  testimony  ? — A.  You  asked  me  the  question.  Senator,  as  to  what 
people  said,  and  you  wanted  to  know  why  those  people  did  not  ex- 
press themselves  that  way,  and  that  is  my  reason  why. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  are  a  disinterested  witness? — A.  Why,  Sen- 
ator, I  was  sent  down  there  to  perform  a  duty 
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Q.  I  am  asking  you  now. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  going  to  answer 
the  question.  I  believe  I  have  got  manhood  enough  not  to  allow  my 
judgment  and  opinion  to  come  into  these  things.  If  I  did  not  think 
60,  I  would  request  to  be  relieved  of  my  duty.  And  even  if  I  did 
have  an  opinion,  I  think  I  could  give  a  correct  and  true  report. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  about  the  orange  tree  that  has  been 
talked  of,  next  to  the  Leahy  house,  the  Leahy  Hotel.  You  remem- 
ber that  tree  there,  do  you  not,  Lieutenant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  obstruct  the  view  of  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  ob- 
structed the  view  to  a  certain  extent.  You  could  not  see  through  the 
tree. 

Q.  But  with  the  tree  there,  with  any  obstruction  that  there  was 
from  the  tree,  you  could  see? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  With  whatever  obstruction  there  may  have  been  from  the  tree, 
vou  could  see? — A.  If  you  were  up  in  the  upstairs  window  of  Mi"s. 
Leahy's  house,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  porch,  and  up  a  certain 
tree.  Now,  if  you  were  down  on  the  ground  below  the  top  of  the 
tree — the  tree  had  very  thick  foilage  on  it,  and  I  could  not  see  through 
the  tree. 

Q.  Yes.  I  failed  to  make  myself  understood  in  my  question. 
What  I  meant  to  have  asked  you,  only  you  answered  too  quickly  for 

me,  was,  when  you  were  up  in  the  second  story  of  the  Leahy  Hotel 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  tree,  then,  did  not  obstruct  your  view? — A.  It  did  not 

obstruct  the  view  except  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  the  lower 

jorch  and  such  as  that.    The  upper  part  of  the  porch,  sir ;  the  upper 

)orch  was  higher  than  the*  tree,  except  just  where  tne  top  runs  up 

indicating] . 

Q.  That  IS  what  we  call  the  upper  gallery  and  porch  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  main  floor  and  then  the  gallery  above  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  tree  did  not  obstruct  the  view,  whatever  part  of  it  would 
be  in  view  from  the  window?— -A.  No,  sir;  the  houses  obstructed  it. 

Q.  Yes;  except  the  part  of  it  which  you  have  stated  heretofore, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  again. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wakner.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  this  man  Allison,  who  was  confined  in 
jail  when  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  released  since  you  were  there, 
from  jail? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  released  or  not, 
sir.  I  at  the  time  asked  them  if  there  was  not  anything  against  . 
Allison,  could  he  be  released,  and  Mr.  Kleiber  said  that  the  grand 
jury  had  indicted  him,  and  of  course  he  could  be  given  bail,  and  he 
would  give  him  $500  bail,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but 
that  he  could  not  release  him  before  the  next  term  of  court ;  that  he 
would  have  to  be  tried.  He  may  be  out  on  bail  or  he  may  be  re- 
leased.   I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  while  you  had  been  de- 
tailed to  go  there  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Glenn,  yet  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  making  that  request  for  your  detail? — A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  you  did  not  know  that  you  were  going  to  be  ordered  to  go 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  orders  to  go  at  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night? — 
A.  I  got  the  order  at  9  or  10  at  night,  and  that  was  the  first  I  loiew 
of  it.  I  was  out  of  the  post  the  early  part  of  the  night  and  I  did  not 
know  it  until  about  between  9  and  10  o'clock. 

Q.  We  had  here  an  affidavit,  which  was  read,  of  this  man  Dewalt. 
You  heard  the  affidavit  read.  Lieutenant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  did  not  observe  anything,  did  you,  that  contradicted  his 
statement  to  you  about  his  not  having  been  assaulted,  if  that  is  a 
correct  way  to  put  it,  by  Allison? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing to  contradict  that  statement.  He  went  on  and  said  further 
that  anything  else  further  than  what  he  said  was  not  true. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  any  other  subject  than  that? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  the  Mauser  rifle  that  the  Mexican  soldiers 
carried  was  about  .28  caliber  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  7-millimeter  gun,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  our  gun  is  .30  caliber  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Our  bullets,  I  suppose,  could  not  be  fired  out  of  a  7-millimeter 
or  .28-caliber  gun  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  they  could,  Senator ;  it  would 
be  too  tight. 

Q.  It  would  be  dangerous? — A.  It  would  be  apt  to  explode  the 
breech  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Something  was  said  here  the  other  day  when  General  Crozier 
was  on  the  stand,  about  enlarging  the  bore  of  the  Krag  rifles  so  that 
they  would  accommodate  the  larger  cartridge  of  the  Springfield 
rifle.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  bore  of  the  rifle  could  be  en- 
larged without  injury  to  it? — ^A.  I  know  that  the  box-magazine 
Winchester  that  fired  that  Krag  ammunition  is  now  on  the  market 
under  the  same  model,  and  everything,  that  fires  the  Springfield; 
and  the  Krag,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  very  easily  reamed  out,  with  a 
hand  reamer,  to  take  the  Springfield  ammunition,  because  the  large 
part  of  the  Springfield  is  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  larger,  and  the 
smaller  part  is  only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  larger — I  mean  the 
Springfield  ammunition — than  the  Krag. 

Q.  The  bore  would  have  to  be  lengthened,  would  it  not,  to  accom- 
modate the  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  Well,  you  would  have  to 
bore  down  also  for  the  bullets.  You  would  have  to  make  the  bullet 
seat  larger  and  longer  to  take  the  bullet.  Of  course  the  bullets  of 
the  two  are  of  the  same  type. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  Springfield  bore  is  only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
greater  in  diameter  than  the  Krag  bore,  the  reaming  out  would  have 
to  be  on  each  side  of  the  circumference  only  one  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch,  would  it  not  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  we  get  these  dimensions  that  you  refer  to,  if  you  can 
tell  us?  They  are  not  given  in  the  official  regulations  for  the  use  of 
the  magazine  rifle. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  given  in  the 
publications  of  the  Ordnance  Department  or  not.  I  got  them  by 
measuring  them. 

Q.  By  what?:— A.  By  making  a  measurement. 

Q.  You  cot  them  by  measuring  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  page  66  of  the  official  publication  I 
will  hand  you,  entitled,  "  Description  and  Rules  for  the  Management 
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of  the  United  States  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  of  1898,  and  Magazine 
Carbine,  Model  of  1899,  Caliber  .30."  Dimensions  of  the  bore  of  the 
gun  are  given  there  in  detail. — A.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  "Diameter  of 
Bore,  exterior  diameter  at  muzzle,  exterior  diameter  at  breech,  length 
of  bore." 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  beginning  "Diameter  of  cham- 
ber."— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  just  read  what  that  says  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chamber  of  the  rifle.  I  will  read  it  and  you  look  on  and 
see  if  I  read  it  correctly : 

Length  of  travel  of  bullet  in  bore 28.  239 

Diameter  of  chamber,  rear  end 0. 462 

Diameter  of  chamber,  front  end 0.  419 

Diameter  of  neck  of  chamber,  rear  end 0. 338 

Diameter  of  neck  of  chamber,  front  end 0.  .334 

Length  of  body  of  chamber 1. 62 

Length  of  shoulder  of  chamber '. 0. 164 

Length  of  neck  of  chamber 0. 486 

Length  of  chamber.  Including  throat 2.33 

I  have  read  that  correctly,  have  I  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  appears  at  page  49  of  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  War  Department,  1904,  for  the  use  of  the  Spring- 
field rifle  now  in  use  by  the  Army,  and  I  read,  as  follows,  the 
corresponding  measurements: 

Length  of  travel  of  bullet  In  bore 21. 402 

Diameter  of  chamber,  rear  end 0.4716 

Diameter  of  chamber,  front  end 0. 442 

Diameter  of  neck  of  chamber,  rear  end 0.3425 

Diameter  of  neck  of  chamber,  front  end 0. 3405 

I.ength  of  body  of  chamber 1. 793 

Length  of  shoulder  of  chamber 0. 16 

I/cngth  of  neck  of  chamber 0.46 

Length  of  chamber.  Including  throat 2.488 

Now,  by  deducting  the  smaller  dimensions,  as  given,  of  the  Krag, 
from  the  larger  figures,  as  given,  of  the  measurements  of  the  chamber 
in  the  Springfiela  rifle,  we  would  get  the  exact  difference,  would  we 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  that  that  difference  would  be  less  than  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  as  to  the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  one  point,  and  less  than 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch  at  another  point  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  in  determining  the  amounts  of  boring  or  reaming  that 
would  have  to  be  done  you  would  divide  those  dimensions,  so  that  you 
would  ream  out  less  than  one  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  at  one  place 
and  less  than  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  in  another? — ^A.  That  reaming 
would  be  even  around  the  barrel. 

Q.  It  would  be  even  on  the  diameter,  but  if  you  wanted  to  ream  out 
on  the  diameter  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  you  would  ream  out,  at 
any  one  point,  only  one  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  that  would  be  doubled  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  do  that,  did  I  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  use  of  an  acid  on  this  lead  filling  which  you  had, 
you  spoke  to  me  about  that,  and  I  approved  it  and  asked  you  then 
to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  did  I  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  own  suggestion,  but  you  did  it  with  my  approval  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  this  reaming  out  that  you  speak  of 
could  be  done  without  much  trouble,  and  with  a  hand  ream! — A.  I 
think,  sir,  it  can  be  done  very  easily  with  a  hand  ream.  I  have  never 
reamed  one,  but  I  should  think  it  could  be  done  vei^  easily,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  of  this  Krag  rifle  and  see 
whether  or  not  the  barrel  is  thick  enough  to  admit  of  that  much 
reaming  without,  in  your  opinion,  jeopardizing  its  strength  [handing 
rifle  to  witness]  t — A.  Of  course,  any  reaming  would  affect  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  affect  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  fire  it, 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  Any  reaming  would  affect  it  that  way,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  much  reaming  would  make  it  dangerous  to 
fire  the  gun.    I  would  not  hesitate  a  second  to  fire  one. 

Q.  If  you  are  reported  as  saying,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to. 
you,  when  you  testified  before  the  Penrose  court-martial,  that  you  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  you  got  out  all  of  that  bullet  that  you 
bored  out  of  the  post  in  front  of  Crixell's  saloon,  that,  I  understand 
you  to  say,  is  a  mistake? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  did  not  intend  my  state- 
ment to  be  that.    If  I  made  that  statement,  it  was  an  error. 

Q.  Either  you  misunderstood  the  question,  or  it  was  a  mistake  in 
the  answer? — A.  Either  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly,  or  there 
was  a  mistake  in  taking  it  down,  or  afterwards  in  printing  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Captain  Hay,  and  Lieutenant 
Fitch,  also  represented  the  prosecution  in  the  Penrose  case,  did 
thev  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  Both  asked  you  to  get  information,  or  asked  you  about  the 
points  as  to  which  you  had  gotten  information? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
only  thing  Captain  Hay  asked  me,  as  I  remember,  was,  would  I  see 
Mr.  Kleiber  and  ask  him  to  please  send  him  that  map  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Captain  Hay  knew  that  you  were  then  going  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  asked  you  that  before  you  went? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  no  secret  before  you  went? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  de- 
partment order,  furnished  to  everyone. 

Q.  Nobody  objected  to  your  going,  or  objected  to  your  testifying 
after  you  came  back,  did  they? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  objected  to'  my 
testifying  as  an  expert,  because  I  was  not  an  expert  and  I  did  not 
claim  to  oe  one. 

Q.  You  did  not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  give  it  as  your  opinion,  as  I  understand  you,  that  anyone 
who  knows  how  to  handle  a  hand  ream  could  bore  out  one  of  these 
Krag  barrels  so  that  the  Springfield  cartridge  might  be  fitted  into 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  any  man  in  the  West  that  is  used  to  carry- 
ing firearms  could  do  it  very  readily  and  easily.  They  are  posted  on 
those  things,  most  of  them,  the  rangers  and  ranchmen. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ream  out  a  barrel  of  one  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  do  it? — ^A.  One  of  these  guns? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  required  strength  of  a  barrel 
in  order  to  resist  the  pressure  in  one  of  these  high-power  guns?  Do 
you  know  the  required  strength  of  the  barrel — of  the  steel? — A.  No, 
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sir;  I  know  it  has  to  be  a  great  deal  stronger  for  high  power,  and  I 
know  there  is  a  formula  used — for  so  many  grains,  a  certain  strength 
of  barrel — but  I  can  not  recall  that  formula. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  strength  of  barrel  would  have  to  be  to 
resist  the  pressure  in  one  of  these  nigh-power  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  know  the  thickness  required.  I  think  the  weight  of  the  two 
guns  is  about  the  same.  The  Springfield  may  be  a  little  heavier  on 
account  of  having  so  much  woodwork  on  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  purely  with  reference  to  the  barrel ;  about 
reaming  it  out. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  reaming  it  out  would  render  it  unsafe 
to  be  fired  or  not  ? — A.  Why,  no,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  render 
it  unsafe.  It  is  5  grains  difference,  and  the  difference  of  5  grains  is 
a  great  deal  in  white  powder,  but  if  that  rifle  is  perfectly  safe  to  be 
fired  in  action  the  number  of  rounds — ^200  rounds — that  a  man  is 
supposed  to  carry  on  his  person  when  he  goes  into  battle,  then  it 
would  certainly  he  safe  to  fire  in  hunting,  a  few  shots  at  a  time. 

Q.  After  reaming  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  reaming  out. 

Q.  Then  if  it  was  perfectly  safe  after  reaming  it  out  once,  could 
you  ream  it  out  again,  and  would  it  still  be  perfectly  safe  ? — ^A.  Make 
it  still  larger? 

Q.  Ream  it  out  a  second  time. — A.  Of  course  every  time  you  ream 
it  out  it  reduces  its  strength. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  a  machine  shop? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  handle  a  reamer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  handled  a 
reamer. 

Q.  Doing  what? — A.  Reaming  out  different  pieces  of  iron  and 
metal.    I  have  fooled  with  guns  a  great  deal. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  never  attempted  to  ream  out  the  barrel  of  a 

fun  ? — A.  I  never  attempted  to  ream  out  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  sir.    I 
now  it  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  I  can  do  it.    Anybody  can  take 
a  reamer  and  put  it  in  a  brace  and  put  it  in  a  gun  barrel  and  ream 
the  barrel  out. 
Q.  But  you  never  saw  it  done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  tried  it  yourself? — A.  Never  tried  it  myself;  no, 
sir;  but  I  woiild  not  hesitate  to  fire  a  gun  which  had  be^  reamed 
out. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  WTiat  is  that  answer? — A.  If  I  had  a  box-magazine  Winchester 
and  wanted  to  ream  it  out  and  use  this  ammunition  in  it,  I  would 
ream  it  out  and  use  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Can  not  you  use  the  Springfield  ammunition  in  the  Winchester 
rifle? — A.  The  Winchester,  1898  model,  has  a  chamber — there  are 
two  different  kinds,  but  the  same  model,  the  same  length  of  barrel, 
the  same  number  of  turns  in  the  barrel ;  and  every  other  way  they 
are  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  sighting  may  be  a  little 
higher,  and  the  chamber  is  made  to  take  the  Springfield  ammuni- 
tion, while  the  other  chamber  is  made  to  take  the  Krag  ammunition. 
I  did  own  a  Winchester  box-magazine  rifle,  and  if  I  owned  that  gun 
now  and  wanted  to  use  the  Sprmgfield  ammunition,  I  would  simply 
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go  down  to  the  machine  shop  and  take  a  hand  reamer  and  ream  it 
out  and  go  ahead  and  use  the  ammunition. 

Q.  But  when  it  was  fired  out  of  the  Winchester  it  would  have  the 
same  number  of  lands  as  if  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  ? — ^A.  How  is 
that? 

Q.  A  bullet  fired  out  of  a  Winchester  rifle  would  have  the  same 
number  of  lands  as  if  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir.  The  Springfield  has  got  four  lands.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Winchester  has  four  or  five. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  any  inquiries  since  you  testified  before?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  intended  to. 

Q.  My  remembrance  is  that  you  did  not  know,  at  that  time. — A.  I 
intended  two  or  three  times  to  get  a  rifle  and  look,  but  never  have 
done  it. 

Q.  You  never  have  done  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Lieutenant  Leckie,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  gun  could 
be  reamed  out  with  a  hand  reamer  with  the  tools  they  usually  have 
on  a  ranch? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  a  gun  could  be  reamed 
out.  to  change  the  caliber,  with  a  hand  reamer  and  such  tools  as 
they  ordinarily  have  at  a  ranch? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  to  change  the 
caliber.  Senator,  but  to  change  the  seat; 

Q.  I  was  not  quite  certain  whether  I  understood  you. — ^A.  No,  sir. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  rangers  and  most  ranchmen  were  familiar 
with  firearms,  and  in  the  early  days 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said  about  the  ranch? — A.  That  is  what  I 
said  about  a  ranch. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  could  be  done  with  the  tools 
that  they  had  on  a  ranch  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
tools  on  a  ranch. 

Q.  It  could  be  done  at  a  ranch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  be  done  at 
a  ranch,  if  a  man  had  a  hand  reamer  and  the  tools. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  t»  do  that,  you  would  take  the  barrel  apart 
from  the  wood,  would  you  not? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
disconnect  it.    May  I  look  at  this  rifle  again  ? 

Q.  Yes;  I  just  wanted  to  get  at  what  would  be  done,  the  modus 
operandi. — ^A.  (After  examination  of  rifle.)  Why,  you  can  take  the 
bolt  out,  sir,  and  then  you  could  ream  it. 

Q.  Then  you  would  fasten  the  gun  in  a  vise,  would  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  it  would  be  better  to  fasten  it  in  a  vise. 

Q.  You  would  hold  the  gun  in  position  in  a  vise,  would  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  bore  in  from  the  breach  and  work  ^our  bit  or 
reamer? — A.  You  would  remove  your  bolt  and  work  it  in  this  way 
[indicating].  I  have  not  tried  it,  Senator,  but  I  would  remove  the 
bolt,  and  if  the  reamer  wm  long  enough  I  would  have  no  trouble  at 
all.  In  case  the  reamer  was  not  long  enough,  then  the  gun  would 
have  to  be  dismounted. 

Q.  How  long  would  the  reamer  have  to  be  not  to  dismount  the 
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gun  ? — A.  The  reamer  would  have  to  be  the  length  of  the  bolt  there, 
plus  the  length  of  the  shell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  voom  enough  to  turn  the  brace 
here  [indicating]  ? — A.  You  would  have  to  put  the  reamer  in  here 
and  bring  the  handle  around  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  bring  the  handle  around  to  the  side  of  the 
gun,  if  you  were  going  to  do  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  ream  out  the 
length  of  the  shell  first. 

Q.  You  would  ream  out  how  great  a  length  of  barrel? — ^A.  The 
length  of  the  shell. 

Q.  The  length  of  the  shell  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  all,  would  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  would  have  to 
take  a  reamer  that  was  of  the  same  caliber. 

Q.  The  same  caliber  as  the  shell  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  have  to  be  the  length  from  the  bolt  here  plus 
the  length  of  the  shell  down  to  that  point  here  [indicating],  and  then 
you  would  have  to  take  another,  a  .30-caliber  reamer,  and  ream  out 
as  far  as  the  bullet  would  go,  because  the  bullet  would  go  farther 
in  than  in  the  Krag.  You  would  have  to  ream  out  with  one  reamer  a 
certain  number  of  mches,  2  or  3,  more  or  less,  and  then  insert  ano^er 
one  and  ream  an  inch  or  less. — A.  Well,  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  Krag  ammunition. 

Q.  And  then  from  there  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  it  would  not  re- 
quire anything? — A.  No,  sir;  the  caliber  is  the  same. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  answer  to  Senator  Warner  that  you  would  have 
to  bore  out  and  make  this  chamber  larger  for  a  distance  of  3  or  4 
inches ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  the  distance  of  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  ammunition. 

Q.  You  would  only  have  to  enlarge  it  the  length  that  the  Spring- 
field shell  is  greater  than  the  Elrag? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  only  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch? — A.  I  think 
that  is  only  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Q.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  dimensions  I  gave  a  minute  ago, 
and  which  are  in  the  record,  will  tell  exactly  what  it  would  bel— - 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  are  these  Winchester  rifles,  which  are  changed  to  take 
this  Springfield  ammunition,  reamed  out  after  they  are  manufac- 
tured, or  are  they  manufactured  at  the  arsenal  in  the  first  place  that 
way,  if  you  know? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  do  not  think  tliat  the 
Winchester  people  would  put  in  an  entire  outfit  of  machinery  for 
making  the  same  barrel  which  they  already  had — ^machinery  which 
is  very  costly — for  that  difference,  when  they  could  simply  ream 
it  out. 

Q.  When  they  could  ream  it  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well ;  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
'Q.  Lieutenant,  your  inves^tigations  and  what  you  discovered  and 
your  friendship  for  the  officers  and  everything  in  coimection  with 
your  trips  to  Brownsville  would  in  no  way  influence  your  testimony 
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other  than  to  give  your  very  best  judgment  as  to  what  you  dis- 
covered?— A.  That  is  all,  sir.  1  am  under  oath,  sir,  and  iust  actual 
facts  are  all  I  can  testify  to. 

Senator  Soott.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIUONT  OV  TOHK  I.  SXEIBBB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Wabnee  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full  to  the  stenographer. — A.  John 
I.  Kleiber. 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  age,  Mr.  Kleiber? — A.  I  am  41  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  by  profession ?-^A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  occupy  in  Brownsville,  or  in  Cam- 
eron County? — ^A.  I  am  district  attorney  of  the  twenty-eighth  judi- 
cial district. 

Q.  That  has  several  counties  in  it? — A.  Five  counties. 

Q.  District  attorney  is  what  we  call  in  some  places  prosecuting 
attorney?  You  attend  to  all  the  business  of  the  county? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  represent  the  State  in  the  district  court — the  circuit  court,  as 
they  call  it  in  some  States. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  the  night  of  this  shooting,  the  13th 
of  Aiigust? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  I  was  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  did  you  return  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  re- 
turned to  Brownsville,  reaching  there  on  the  18th  of  August;  Sat- 
urday, I  think ;  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Brownsville  is  your  home  city  ? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Practically  all  your  life? — A.  Practically  all  my  life;  yes,  sir; 
except  while  I  was  on  at  college ;  that  has  been  my  home. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  BrownsvUle? — ^A.  On  Saturday  night, 
August  18. 

Q.  And  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  was  Monday  evening? — 
A-  On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  13th,  and  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  14th,  so  I  am  told. 

Q.  When  you  returned,  did  you  see  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  I  first 
met  Major  Penrose  on  Monday,  the  20th. 

Q.  You  took  up  the  investigation  of  this  matter  when  you  came 
back? — ^A.  I  did.  The  citizens'  committee,  when  I  reached  Browns- 
ville, stopped  any  further  investigation,  and  I  took  up  an  official  in- 
vestigation as  district  attorney. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  will  state  that  the  district  judge  came  down. 
I  wired  him,  and  he  came  down  on  Tuesday,  and  we  proceeded  to 
investigate  it  together. 

Q.  That  was  Judge  Welch? — ^A.  Judge  Welch,  who  has  since  been 
assassinated ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  well  acquainted  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  the  investigation  of  this  matter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  YoK  continued  it  and  conducted  it  before  the  grand  jury,  did 
you  ? — A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  from  the  investigation  that  you  made  as  an  official,  as 
district  attorney,  was  there  any  evidence  that  came  to  you — I  can  not 
ask  what  came  before  the  grand  jury,  because  that  would  not  be 
proper,  but  that  came  to  your  knowledge — tending  to  show  that  any- 
one excepting  the  colored  troops  did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
Brownsville  that  night  ? — A.  Y  ou  say,  did  any  evidence 

Q.  Any  evidence. — A.  (Continuing.)  Come  before  me  tending  to 
show  that  anyone  excepting  the  colored  troops  did  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all ;  nor  any  intimation  of  a  fact. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Brownsville  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Warner,  I  would  not  go  into  that,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct.  Senator  Foraker,  that  is  correct; 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  only  reason  I  did  not  put 
on  Mr.  KJeiber  before  you  commenced  was  that  he  had,  gone  over  to 
New  York.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stop  right  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Are  you  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  as  we  say  up  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  use  the  expres- 
sion. 

Q.  What  are  you,  district  attorney,  Mr.  Kleiber?  Is  that  your 
title? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am'  district  attorney  of  the  twenty -eighth 
judicial  district.    We  call  it  prosecuting  attorney. 

Q.  As  district  attorney,  or  prosecuting  attorney,  it  is  your  busi- 
ness to  call  witnesses  and  present  them  to  the  grand  jury,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  I  knew  of,  or  that  I  had  any  reason  to  believe 
knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Yes;  so  that  you  know  all  the  testimony  there  is  that  was 
brought  before  the  grand  jury,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  all 
the  testimony  that  was  brougnt  before  them. 

Q.  This  was  a  very  important  case,  was  it? — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  particular  attention  to  it,  did  you  not? — A.  I  did; 
and  I  will  state,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  right  there,  that  as  soon  as 
I  reached  home,  late  Saturday  night,  on  Sunday  I  proceeded  to  post 
myself  as  to  what  had  passea,  and  on  Monday  it  was  such  a  serious 
matter  that  I  wired  the  district  judge,  whose  home  was  at  Corpus 
Christi,  to  come  down,  and  he  came  down  and  we  worked  together 
in  the  investigation. 

Q.  And  you  did  everything  that  you  could  to  get  evidence  that  would 
enable  you  to  indict  somebody? — A.  Well,  we  were  not  after  in- 
dicting anybody,  but  we  did  everything  we  could  to  ascertain  who 
the  parties  were  who  were  guilty,  and  if  we  had  sufficient  evidence 
to  make  a  prima  facie  against  any  individual  or  individuals  we 
would  indict  them ;  but  we  were  not  seeking  an  indictment. 

Q.  And  no  one  was  indicted? — A.  No,  sir;  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficient. 

Q.  And  you  recommended,  did  you  not,  in  your  report  to  the 
grand  jury  that  nobody  be  indicted? — ^A.  I  will  not  say  that,  sir;  na 
The  grand  jury,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  indict.  Of  course  my 
duty  ceases  when  I  present  the  facts  to  them.  Of  course  they  pass 
on  the  question  whether  an  indictment  is  to  be  found  or  not;  and 
they  did  not  find  an  indictment. 
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Q.  Yes;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  12  men  had  been  ar- 
rested civilly  before  that  time. — A.  Twelve  men  had  been  arrested, 
but  never  had  been  taken  into  custody,  for  reasons  known  to  the 
committee.    I  neied  not  go  into  that. 

Q.  They  were  left  with  the  military  authorities? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were,  at  the  time  the  grand  jury  was  in  session,  under 
arrest  at  Fort  Sam  Houston? — ^A.  So  I  understand.  I  know  they 
were  imder  military  control. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  before  the  grand  jury  all  the  testimony,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  Available. 

Q.  That  was  had  by  you  at  the  time  they  were  arrested  ? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes,  and  perhaps  more.  I  can  not  go  into  the  evidence  before  the 
grand  jury. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  how  you  took  this  testimony  before 
the  grand  jury — what  your  practice  is.  Is  it  reduced  to  writing? — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Taken  in  affidavit  form? — ^A.  In  affidavit  form.  In  narrative 
form,  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  we  have  question  and  answer;  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  taken  in  affidavit  form. 

Q.  It  is  my  recollection  that  Senator  Culberson,  in  a  speech  that 
he  made  to  the  Senate,  embodied  in  his  speech  some  affidavits  that 
were  taken  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  that  of 
my  own  knowledge.    I  neard  he  did. 

Q.  I  want  to  predicate  on  that  some  questions.  Has  this  testimony 
that  wa§  taken  before  the  grand  jury  in  this  narrative  form — ^the 
affidavits — ^been  made  |iublic  in  any  way? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, sir;  not  through  me.  I  understand  that  Senator  Culberson 
had  copies  of  some  of  these  affidavits,  but  he  did  not  get  them  from 
me,  nor  did  I  know  anything  about  it  at  all  at  the  time.  I  have  heard 
since  tbat  he  had  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  committee  being  furnished  with 
copies  of  all  that  testimony? — A.  We  have  no  right  to  do  that;  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  no  right;  and  I  could  not  do  it,  because 
under  the  law  of  Texas  all  evidence  taken  before  a  grand  jury  is 
secret,  with  one  exception.  The  langua^  of  the  statute,  if  I  remem- 
ber it^  is  "except  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  proceeding  wherein  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  anything  testified  to  before  the  said  body  shall 
be  in  issue,"  or  "  shall  be  imder  investigation." 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Texas  to  make  public 
in  any  way  the  testimony  taken  before  the  grand  jury,  how  did  it 
come  that  Senator  Culberson  got  possession  oi  that  ? 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  submit  that  Senator  Culberson  is  the  proper 
person  to  tell  us  that. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Have  you  any  assistants? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  tate  anything  here,  whether  it  is  upon  personal  knowledge 
or  upon  hearsay.  About  how  many  witnesses  were  examined  before 
the  grand  jury  on  this  matter? — ^A.  On  this  matter,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  from  twenty  to  thirty;  perhaps  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty^more  or  less. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  anything  we  are  not  entitled  to  have,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  these  affidavits. — ^A.  I  wUl  state  to  the  committee 
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if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
furnish  this  committee  with  those  affidavits,  f  know  where  they  are. 
I  can  put  my  hand  on  them  at  any  time.  But  under  the  law  of  Texas 
I  am  prohibited  from  so  doing.  If  Senator  Culberson  got  them,  he 
got  them  without  my  knowledge,  and  he  would  not  have  gotten  them 
from  me. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  Now,  you  superintended  the  collection  of  these  bullets  that  have 
been  collected  and  sent  here  as  exhibits,  did  you — -no;  that  was  Mr. 
Creager. — ^A.  Mr.  Creageir  did  that;  yes,  sir.  The  only  bullet  that 
I  ever  saw,  I  think,  was  a  part  of  a  bullet  that  young  Garza  picked 
out  of  the  sideboard  in  his  house. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  investigation  before  the  grand  jury  you  proceeded 
upon  the  assiunption  that  some  of  the  negro  soldiers  had  done  the 
shooting,  didn't  youf — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  proceed  upon  any  as- 
sumption. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  general  opinion  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  had 
no  opinion  about  it,  except  such  as  I  have  formed  from  evidence.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  my  course  throughout  this  whole 
matter  has  been  that  of  an  official  trying  to  do  his  duty,  not  only  to 
the  people  who  we  felt  had  been  injured,  but  to  the  parties  accused 
of  having  committed  that  injury,  and  although  we  were  satisfied 
from  the  evidence,  and  the  grand  jury  reported  to  the  court,  that 
this  shooting  had  been  done  oy  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
yet  that  the  evidence  did  not  point  with  sufficient  certainty  to  any 
individual  or  individuals  to  justify  or  warrant  them  in  bringing  in 
an  indictment  and  presenting  these  parties. 

Q.  Now,  one  other  thing.  This  man  Allison  who  was  indicted, 
he  was  an  ex-soldier  and  he  was  indicted,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  indicted  for  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit  murder. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  now  been  in  jail? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  is  in  jail  now  or  not.  He  was  in  jail  in  March.  I  have  not  been 
home  more  than  a  day  or  two  since  March. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  he  is  in  jail  now? — ^A.  No; 
he  may  have  given  bond,  Senator. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  that  he  has  been  released  within  the  last  few 
days? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  intimation.  He  may  be  on  bond  or 
he  may  be  in  jail. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  bullets  except  those  that  were  sent  to  us? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  bullets,  Senator.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  bullets  of  the  Cowen  house,  but  of  course  I  could  not  identify 
them  again,  because  I  am  no  expert  at  all.  I  am  not  familiar  witn 
bullets;  but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  bullets;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  had  nine  sent  to  us.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  any  others  had  been  brought  to  your  knowledge  except 
those  that  have  been  sent  to  us — brought  to  your  knowledge  as  dis- 
trict attorney  ? — A.  Those  that  came  to  you  came  through  1^.  Purdy ; 
through  the  executive  department.  They  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  grand  jury  and  of  the  sheriflF.  We  had  those  before  us,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  through  me  that  Mr.  Purdy  obtained  those  bullets  and 
those  empty  shells  and  clips  and  the  bandoleer  from  the  sheriff,  who 
was  the  custodian 
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Q.  You  turned  them  all  over  to  him? — A.  That  is,  the  sheriff 
turned  them  over  in  mv  presence  to  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  And  all  that  you  nad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  we  had. 

Q.  And  all  the  shells  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  shells  that  we  had,  to 
my  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  We  had  a  lady  here  from  Brownsville — Mrs.  Leahy. — A.  Mrs. 
Kate  Leahy. 

Q.  In  response  to  a  question  I  asked  her  she  said  she  saw  one  of 
the  men  that  did  the  shooting,  and  she  said  that  she  saw  him  after- 
wards in  Captain  Lyon's  company,  and  that  she  could  i)ick  him  out 
of — I  don't  know  how  many  men — but  that  she  could  pick  him  out. 
Now,  did  you  have  any  sucn  knowledge  that  she  had  that  informa- 
tion, and  why  didn't  you  have  her  berore  your  grand  jury  and  pick 
the  man  out? — A.  Simply  because  we  had  no  knowledge  or  it,  sir.  I- 
never  heard  of  it  until,  I  think,  Mrs.  Leahy  testified  fefore  the  Pen- 
rose trial — did  she  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  then  ascertained  it  for  the  first  time.  I  did  not 
know  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  fact  that  Mrs.  Leahy  did  not  dis- 
close; and  I  could  tell  you  why,  I  think,  she  did  not.  I  think  she 
was  afraid  to. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  pertinent  for  me  to  say  to  the 
committee,  but  she  told  me  the  reason  why  that  you  did  not  serve  her 
with  any  summons. — A.  Mrs.  Leahy  was  never  summoned  before  the 
grand  jury  because  no  one  ever  had  any  intimation  that  she  knew 
anything  about  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  You  knew  that  she  testified  that  she  was  not  afraid! — A.  That 
was  at  the  Penrose  court. 

Q.  But  here  she  testified  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  anything. — 
A.  I  saw  it  in  the  Post;  yes,  sir.    I  smiled,  a  minute  ago,  to  myself. 

Q.  You  say  she  was  afraid? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  say  she  was  afraid. 
I  said  I  presumed  she  was. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  she  examined  before  the  grand  jury t — 
A.  She  was  not,  because  no  one  ever  had  any  intimation — I  certainly 
did  not,  nor  did  any  member  of  the  grand  jury — that  Mrs.  Leahy 
knew  anything  about  this  matter,  one  way  or  the  other. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  natural  to  presume  that  she  did  know  more  than 
anybody  else,  when  she  was  right  there,  almost  the  nearest  house  to 
thfe  barracks  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  that  she  did.  Lots  of  people  lived 
around  those  barracks  that  never  came  out.  I  did  not  know  where 
Mrs.  Leahy  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  she  protected  Mr.  Cowen's  family  that 
night? — A.  All  I  knew  about  that  at  that  time  was  that  after  the 
shooting,  so  I  understood,  in  fact  Mrs.  Cowen  told  me,  that  after  Hxt 
shooting  she  had  gone  with  her  children  over  to  Mrs.  Leahy's,  and 
that  Mrs.  Leahy  had  taken  them  in. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  rather  natural  that  yo\}  would  have  such  a 
person  summoned  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  You  mean  everybody 
in  the  neighborhood ! 
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Q.  No;  I  mean  the  lady  of  this  house  that  had  been  shot  intot — 
A.  Mrs.  Leahy's  house  was  not  shot  into. 

Q.  We  will  say  that  it  was  not  shot  into,  but  she  testified  here  that 
she  saw  them  within  35  feet. — A.  It  first  came  to  my  knowledge — 
the  first  intimation  that  I  had  that  Mrs.  Leahy  knew  these  things— at 
the  Penrose  court.  I  did  not  know  it  before,  or  when  the  grand  jury 
was  in  session. 

Q.  Do  you,  as  prosecutor,  consider  that  the  grand  jury  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  find  out  who  did  this  shooting? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  was  the  remark  you  made  as  to  Mrs.  Leahy,  as  a  reason 
why  you  did  not  call  her? — A.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  call  her 
was  because  we  did  not  know — ^we  had  no  intimation  that  she  knew 
anything  of  this. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  testimony  read,  what 
the  witness  said  about  her  being  afraid. 

The  official  reporter  read  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  We  had  a  lady  here  from  Brownsville — Mrs.  r>eahy. — A.  Mra  Kate  Leahy. 

Q.  In  response  to  a  question  I  asked  her  she  said  she  saw  one  of  the  moi 
that  did  the  shooting,  and  she  said  that  she  saw  him  afterwards  in  Captain 
Lyon's  company,  and  that  she  could  picli  him  out  of  I  don't  know  how  many  men. 
but  that  she  could  pick  him  out  Now,  did  you  have  any  such  knowledge,  that 
she  bad  that  Information,  and  why  didn't  you  have  bar  before  your  grand  Jury 
and  pick  the  man  out? — A.  Simply  because  we  had  no  knowledge  of  It  sir. 
I  never  heard  of  It  until,  I  think,  Mrs.  Leahy  testified  before  the  Penrose  trial — 
did  she  not? 

The  Chaibman.  Tee. 

A.  Tea,  sir.  I  then  ascertained  It  for  the  first  time.  I  did  not  know  It 
In  other  words.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mrs.  Leahy  did  not  disclose,  and  I  could  tell 
you  why  I  think  she  did  not    I  think  she  was  afraid  to. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  In  that  connection,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  there 
at  the  time  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mrs.  Leahy  had  been  alarmed,  it  would  have  been  no  dis- 
credit to  hert — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  The  town,  I  fancy,  was  full  of  people  who  were  restless  and 
alarmed? — ^A.  I  was  very  alarmed  and!^  restless  myself,  sir,  until  the 
troops  left,  and  things  quieted  down. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy  is  a  woman  who  talks  rather  freely,  is  she  not! — 
A.  Well,  no;  I  will  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that? — ^A-  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  supposed,  from  our  observation  of  her,  that  she  was  a  woman 
who  would  be  apt  to  tell  any  important  fact  that  she  might  know  of 
such  an  event? — A.  She  might 

Q.  You  made  an  effort,  did  you  not,  to  get  everybody  before  the 
grand  jury? — A.  I  did;  everybody  who  could  possibly  know  any- 
wing  or  probably  know  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  have  Mr.  Cowen  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Cowen? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Mrs.  Ciowen  was  ifl.  We  did 
not  have  her,  but  I  talked  with  her. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  two  policemen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  two  policemen  who  were  in  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Leahy  that 
night? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  who  those  policemen  were.  I  thought 
you  meant  the  policemen  that  were  on  the  street.  I  never  heard 
about  the  policemen  being  at  Mrs.  Leahy's  house  until  the  Penrose 
court.  She  never  has  to  my  knowledge  disclosed  the  names  of  those 
policemen,  so  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  we  had  those  policemen  be- 
fore us  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  Mrs.  Leahy  before  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  for  the  reason  I  have  given. 

Q.  That  is,  because  you  did  not  know  at  that  time? — A.  Did  not 
know  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  knew, 

Q.  About  how  long  after  this  shooting  did  the  grand  jury  meet  ? — 
A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  The  subject  was  talked  about  every  day  and  every  hour  in  the 
day,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  grand  jury  met  things 
were  very  much  excited,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  people  before  the  grand 
jury  who  said  they  were  afraid  to  say  anything  before,  and  that  they 
would  only  testify  in  the  secrecy  of  the  grand- jury  room. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  the  testimony  given  before  the  grand  jury, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  give  it. — A.  You  asked  me  about  the  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Q.  Please  pay  attention  to  the  question,  whether  this  subject  was 
not  talked  about  every  day  there  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  that  community? — A.  Certainlv. 

Q,  Li  the  three  weeks  intervening  after  the  shooting  down  to  the 
time  when  you  took  up  this  grand- jury  investigation? — A.  Certainly, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  trying  all  the  while  to  get  all  the  testimony  you 
could  as  to  the  identity  of  these  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  you  did  not  hear  that  Mrs.  Leahy  had 
any  such  knowkdge  as  she  testified  to  before  the  Penrose  court- 
martial  and  before  this  committee? — ^A.  I  never  knew  of  it,  sir, 
until  that  time.  Pardon  me,  I  should  like  to  correct  that.  Did  not 
Mrs.  Leahy  give  Mr.  Purdy  an  affidavit  along  those  lines? 

Q.  Yes;  I  oelieve  so. — A.  Now,  I  will  correct  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  until  that  time? — A.  Not  until  she  gave 
that  affidavit  to  Mr.  Purdy,  which  was  last  December  or  January. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Purdy  happened  to  examine  her,  upon 
whose  suggestion?  How  did  Mr.  Purdy  ascertain  about  it? — A.  He 
was  living  at  her  house,  and  I  think  she  told  him  then  for  the  first 
time.    I  miew  he  boardeid  at  her  house. 

By  Senator  Taliafebbo: 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  under  the  laws  of  Texas  to  reveal  the  names  of 
your  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  permissible. 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  man  Allison  was  indicted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  for  any  other  reason  than  that  a  prima  facie 
case  was  made  that  he  had  committed  the  offense  charged  ? — A.  He 
was  indicted  because  at  least  nine  men  of  the  twelve  concluded  that 
a  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  against  him  for  the  offense  charged. 

Q.  You  knew  Lieutenant  Leckie? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  was  at  Brownsville,  did  he  have  an  interview  with  you 
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in  the  presence  of  Dee  Dewalt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  partj-  alleged  to 
have  been  assaulted  by  Allison. 

Q.  What  was  that  interview?  Just  state. — A.  Mr.  Leckie  came 
down  to  Brownsville  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Penrose?  court  and 
wanted  to  see  Allison,  who  was  in  jaU,  and  I  understood  he  was  look- 
ing for  me.  I  called  up  the  jail,  and  Mr.  Leckie  was  already  up  there, 
and  I  told  the  sheriff  to  allow  Mr.  Leckie  access  to  the  prisoner,  to 
allow  him  to  speak  to  him  in  private.  Meantime  I  had  a  talk  with 
him  over  the  'phone.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Allison,  and  also 
he  said  h&  wanted  a  copy  of  the  indictment.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
instruct  the  clerk  to  prepare  him  a  certified  copy  of  the  indictment. 
That  afternoon  Mr.  Leckie  came  down  to  the  clerk's  office  while  I  was 
there  and  said  that  he  had  been  talking  with  Allison.  He  also  spoke 
about  Dewalt,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  that  Dewalt  wanted  to 
claim  that  he  had  not  been  assaulted.  I  sent  for  Dewalt  He  came  to 
the  clerk's  office,  and  he  and  Mr.  Leckie  and  I  went  out  into  the  back 
room — the  warehouse.  Dewalt  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
pretty  fully,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Dewalt,  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Leckie  that  you  deny  th.*t  you  were  assaulted  at  any  time  by  this  man 
Allison."  I  said,  "  Didn't  you  state  so  and  so  to  me  in  regard  to  it  ?" 
He  hesitated  and  started  to  stutter,  and  he  was  pretty  fml.  Finally 
he  admitted  that  he  had  made  this  statement  to  me  and  that  it  was 
true. 

Q.  What  statement? — A.  That  Allison  had  made  this  assault  upon 
him.  I  also  said  to  him,  "  Don't  you  know  that  William  Henry  was 
there,  and  that  Steve  Taylor  was  there,  and  that  William  Henry  and 
Taylor,  or  one  of  them,  (lisarmed  Allison,  took  the  pistol  away  from 
him  ?"  They  were  all  colored  men.  Dewalt  said,  Yes,  it  was  so," 
that  he  had  told  me  so,  that  he  did  not  remember  seeing  Allison  with 
the  pistol,  but  did  remember  that  Allison  did  come  in,  and  used  the 
language  that  he  was  going  to  do  him  up,  and  that  Allison  went  to  the 
back  room  and  came  back,  and  that  those  other  darkies  disarmed  him. 
Finally,  he  excused  himself.  He  said,  "  I  am  pretty  full,  Mr. 
Kleiber."  I  said,  "  Yes,  you  are  pretty  full,  but  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  in  Mr.  Leckie's  presence,  as  I  understand  you  are  denying  this, 
and  I  want  to  refr^h  your  memory."  He  said  he  understood  it,  and 
he  walked  off. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  Bight  there,  did  he  deny  that  he  had  told  Lieutenant  Leckie 
what  Lieutenant  Leckie  had  reported  to  you  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  that 
he  either  denied  it  or  affirmed  it.  Of  course,  when  Lieutenant  Leckie 
reported  to  me  that  the  fellow  denied  it  I  believed  Lieutenant  Leckie. 
I  nad  no  reason  to  doubt  Lieutenant  Leckie,  but  I  wanted  myself 
placed  right  with  Lieutenant  Leckie.  That  is  why  I  sent  for  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Leckie  told  the  truth  and  that  Dewalt  may 
have  told  him  this,  but  I  wanted  to  face  Leckie  with  Dewalt  and 
have  the  truth  from  him.  I  wanted  Mr.  Leckie  to  get  the  truth.  I 
did  not  want  Mr.  Leckie  to  go  away  with  the  impression  that  this 
man  Allison  had  been  indicted  without  good  reason.  • 

Q.  I  understand  Mr.  Leckie  to  state  mat  Mr.  Dewalt  told  him  that 
Allison  had  not  assaulted  him,  and  that  he  reported  it  to  you  and 
that  you  sent  for  Dewalt,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Leckie  to  say  that  Mr. 
Dewalt  admitted  that  he  had  told  Leckie  that,  but  admitted  to  you 
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that  he  had  told  the  other  thing? — A.  That  is  right;  and,  further- 
more, he  admitted  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lwkie  that  what  he 
had  told  me  was  true, 

Q.  And  he  admitted  in  your  presence  and  Mr.  Leckie's  presence 
that  he  had  told  Mr.  Leckie  the  other  thing? — A.  Well,  he  did  not 
say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  you  would  conclude  that  from  the  gen- 
eral conversation. 

Q.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Leckie  that? — A.  No,  sir; 
and  I  myself  believed  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Leckie  that,  else  I  would 
not  have  sent  for  him. 

.  Q.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  you  and  Mr. 
Leckie  about  it  ? — A.  Not  necessarily,  for  Mr.  Leckie  admits  the  con- 
versation with  Dewalt.    That  is  what  he  testifies  to. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  Dewalt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Leckie 
told  me  this,  I  went  right  in  to  the  clerk.  In  fact,  Mr.  Leckie  told 
me  that  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  I  went  right  into  the  clerk  and  asked 
him  to  send  a  striker  out  to  get  Dewalt. 

Q.  I  imderstood  from  Lieutenant  Leckie's  testimony  that  he  made 
an  appointment  with  Dewalt  to  meet  him  at  your  office? — A.  No;  I 
fccnt  for  Dewalt.  He  may  have  met  Dewalt  himself  afterwards  and 
made  the  appointment.  That  is  possible;  but  I  sent  for  him.  He 
and  Mr.  Leckie  may  have  met  on  the  street. 

Q.  Yes ;  he  said  they  met  at  the  saloon. — ;A.  Perhaps  so. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Dewalt  has  made  an  affidavit  before  Louis  Kowalski, 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Cameron  County,  Tex.,  in  which  he  says: 

On  the  following  day  we  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Louis  Kowalski,  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  Cameron  County,  Tex.,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  John  I. 
Kleiher,  whom  I  requested  to  be  present  when  I  had  the  conversation  with 
Lieutenant  Leckie,  so  that  he  might  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  Lieutenant  Leckie 
asked  me 

And  so  forth.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Dewalt,  you  were 
present  because  he  made  the  request. — A.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is 
mimaterial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sent  for  him.  Mr.  Leckie  says, 
according  to  Senator  Taliaferro,  that  he  made  the  interview.   . 

Q.  He  may  have  sent  for  you,  but  you  sent  for  him? — ^A.  I  am 
very  clear  about  that.  The  minute  Mr.  Leckie  told  me  this  I  went 
to  the  clerk  and  asked  him  to  send  for  Dewalt,  as  I  wanted  the  mat- 
ter cleared  up  at  once,  before  Mr.  Leckie  left  town. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  CAFT.  JOHN  H.  BICE,  TT.  S.  ABHT. 

Capt.  John  H.  Eice,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Give  your  full  name. — A.  John  H.  Rice. 

Q.  You   are  a   captain  in  the  Begular  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army. 
Q.  Stationed  here  in  AVashington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Captain  Rice,  did  you  take  i^art  in  those  tests  which  General 
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Crozier  made  and  testified  to,  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  guns? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  to  all  the  tests  that  were  made  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  the  guns  after  the  cleaning? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  guns  clean  enough  to  have  passed  an  inspection 
directed  to  telling  whether  the  gun  had  been  recently  fired? — A.  All 
those  that  were  cleaned  would  have  passed  an  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  any  of  them  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  cleaned 
one  of  those  that  was  cleaned  in  the  dark,  and  I  cleaned  some  of  the 
others.  >  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number.  There  were  quite  a 
number  altogether  cleaned,  and  one  other. man  and  myself  did  the 
work.    Sometimes  he  did  it,  and  sometimes  I  did  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  name  of  the  other  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  guns  that  you  and  Mr.  Palmer  cleaned  you  exam- 
ined carefully  after  the  cleaning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  they  would  have  passed  an  inspection 
directed  to  determining  whether  they  had  been  recently  fired? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  in  the  Ordnance  Department  ? — 
A.  In  Washington,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  In  Washmgton. — A.  Since  a  year  ago  last  April. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Ordnance  Department? — 
A.  Since  December,  1898. 

Q.  Before  that  you  were  where? — A.  I  was  in  the  cavalry. 

Q.  And  did  you  there  inspect  rifles  at  regular  inspections  ? — A.  I 
inspected  carbines;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  the  Krag  carbine,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  inspected  those  when  inspections  occurred  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  not  always,  but  frequently. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  inspecting  a  rifl^, 
from  having  done  it  a  great  deal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deaned  the  gun  that  was  cleaned  in  the  dark? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  that  barrel  when  you  examined 
it  afterwards? — A.  As  far  as  you  could  tell  by  the  eye,  it  was  per- 
fectly clean.  There  was  no  examination  made  with  a  cloth  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  carefully  examined  by  sighting  through  it  and  using 
a  reflector  to  throw  the  light  into  the  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  something  white  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  white  piece  of 

Q.  And  at  that  time  it  appeared  clean,  without  subjecting  it  to 
the  test  of  a  rag? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  gun  cleaned  in  that  rapid  way  were  allowed  to 
stand,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  foul  the  gun? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  ? — A.  Certainly  in  tJie  course 
of  two  or  three  days  it  would.  In  that  connection  I  would  state  that 
I  have  not  made  that  experiment  myself,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  with  anyone  who  has  had  experience  with  these  guns. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  When  was  this  inspection  made? — ^A.  On  June  5,  at  about  one 
o'clock. 
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Q.  June  5  of  this  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the 
one  that  we  were  just  talking  of? 

Q.  Yes ;  the  one  when  you  cleaned  a  gun  in  a  minute,  in  the  dark. — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  June  5. 

Q.  That  was  by  the  use  of  the  thong  brush  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  draw  the  thong  brush  through? — 
A.  Five  times. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  dark,  and  you  could  draw  the  thong  brush 
through,  and  you  say  you  drew  it  through  five  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  date  it  was  that  General  Crozier  testi- 
fied ? — A.  June  6. 

Q.  He  testified  the  day  following  this  experiment,  did  he  not? — 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  this  cleaning  and  inspection 
took  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  when  you  inspected  this 
gun  after  cleaning  it? — ^A.  About  1  o'clock. 

Q.  About  1  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  he  testified  the  next  morning. 
I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  gun  now  that  you  cleaned,  and  tell  us 
whether  it  is  in  the  same  condition  it  was  when  you  cleaned  it.  I 
wish  you  would  look  at  that  gun  and  tell  us  whether  that  is  the 
gun. — A.  I  don't  know  the  gun,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  tell  by  looking  at  it  as  to  whether  it  is  clean  or  not. 
I  wish  you  would  inspect  it  and  see. — A.  (Inspecting  one  of  the 
rifles.)  That  one  is  not. 

Q.  That  one  is  not  clean.  Now  look  at  the  gun  I  hand  you. — 
A.  (After  inspecting  the  rifle.)  That  is  not,  either. 

Q.  That  is  not  clean  either,  is  it?  How  does  it  compare  with  the 
other  gun? — A.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  between 
them. 

Q.  Very  little  difference.  One  is  just  about  as  dirty  as  the  other? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  seem  to  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same.  If  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
gun  you  would  not  know  they  had  ever  been  cleaned,  would  you, 
Captain  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  BuLKELEr : 

Q.  Has  not  one  of  those  had  a  rag  run  through  it  since  it  has  been 
in  this  room? 

Senator  Forakek.  Yes;  the  second  gun  examined  by  the  witness 
was  the  gun  that  was  cleaned,  or  said  to  have  been  cleaned,  and  since 
this  gun  which  the  witness  cleaned  in  that  way  was  presented  here 
by  General  Crozier  it  has  had  a  rag  run  through  it 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Witness,  I  want  to  ask  you  for  information.    When  I  used  to 

fo  hunting  and  had  a  gim  standing  about,  I  had  to  clean  it  every  few 
ays  or  dust  got  into  the  barrel.  What  is  done  with  guns  in  the 
companies  in  that  regard  when  once  cleaned  ?  How  long  oef ore  they 
are  expected  to  have  to  be  cleaned  again  without  firing? — A.  Well, 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  at  the  present  time.  In  the  time  when 
I  was  in  the  cavalry  they  usually  oiled  them  after  they  were  cleaned, 
and  then  before  an  inspection  they  would  wipe  the  oil  out  with  a 
rag,  which  would  remove  the  dust. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  WTien  a  gun  is  thoroughly  cleaned  it  does  not  foul  up,  does  it  ? — 
A.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean,  sir,  by  "  thoroughly  cleaned." 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  powder,  all  the  stains  of  the  powder  gases,  re- 
moved— when  a  gun  is  perfectly  clean,  if  that  is  the  better  expres- 
sion.— A.  AATien  a  gun  is  perfectly  clean  it  will  not  clog  up  again  if  it 
is  oiled. 

Q.  It  will  remain  bright? — A.  If  it  is  oiled. 

Q.  Indefinitely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  If  it  is  oiled  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  is  oiled. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  part  of  the  cleaning  of  guns  under  the  regula- 
tions obtaining  in  the  Army? — A.  That  al«>  depends.  If  a  man 
were  going  to  inspection,  he  would  probably  not  oil  his  gun.  If  he 
were  going  to  put  it  away  for  keeping,  he  would  oil  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  testimony  before  Uiis  committee  is  that  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  they  were  not  only  required  to  clean  the  guns  in  the 
way  they  have  described,  but  to  oil  them  after  they  cleaned  them. 
Now,  when  so  cleaned,  you  think  they  would  remain  bright,  don't 
you? — ^A.  If  they  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  which  could  not  be 
done  in  one  time. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  "  Which  could  not  be  done  in  one  time."    You  mean,  <.auld  not 
be  done  in  one  cleaning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  matter  how  much  you 
cleaned  it  at  one  time  it  would  again  become  dirty  within  twenty-rour 
hours. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  could  not  at  one  time  thoroughly 
clean  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  serving  in  the  cavalry  ? — A.  Five  years  and 
a  half. 

Q.  "What  years  were  thejr?— A.  1893  to  1898. 

Q.  And  during  all.  that  time  the  cavalry  was  armed  with  the  Krag 
carbine,  was  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  I  understood.  "What  time  was  it  so  armed  ? — A.  The  Krag 
carbines  were  issued,  I  think,  in  1894. 

Q.  In  1894?— A.  In  1894.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  the  date. 
"When  I  first  joined  from  West  Point  they  had  the  old  Spring- 
field .45. 

Q.  A  diilerent  kind  of  a  gun  ? — A.  Entirely  different. 

Q.  And  thev  used  black  powder,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  tliey  use  black  powder  in  the  Krag  carbine  all  the  time 
you  served  in  the  (;avalry? — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  "WTiat  time  did  they  commence  to  use  smokeless  powder? — 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  has  always  been  used 

Q.  Always  since  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  carbine  by  the 
Army? — A.  Yes,  sir.  *    . 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Krag  carbine. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  mean  the  Krag  carbine ;  and  the  same  as  to  the  Krag  rifle  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  our  troops  went  down  to  Cuba  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  they  were  all  armed  with  the  Krag 
rifles,  and  they  all  used  smokeless  powder? — ^A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing— all  the  regular  troops. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  correct. 

By  Senator  Fokaker  : 

Q.  All  the  regulars? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  volunteers  had  the  old 
.45  Springfield  and  the  black  powder. 

Q.  But  all  the  regulars  had  the  metallic  cartridge,  with  smokeless 
powder,  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  a  company  commander  during  this  time  that 
you  served  in  the  cavalry? — A.  I  was  a  second  lieutenant,  and  there- 
fore not  ordinarily  company  commander.  I  have,  however,  done  a 
good  deal  of  service  in  command  of  troops. 

Q.  You  served  in  the  Philippines? — ^A.  As  an  ordnance  officer; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  served  there  as  an  ordnance  officer  during  what 
years?— A.  1901  to  1903. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  how  this  gun  that  you  haye  just  examined  compares 
with  the  condition  it  was  in  after  you  got  through  cleaning  it. — 
A.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all.  It  was  perfectly  bright  after  I 
cleaned  it. 

Q.  Could  that  gun  have  been  as  dirty  the  following  day  as  it  is 
now  ? — A.  That  I  can  not  answer.    I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Well,  a  good  many  of  us  looked  at  it  the  day  it  was  brought  in 
here,  and  some  of  us  would  like  to  testify  about  it,  I  think.  At  any 
rate,  (Jeneral  Crozier  testified  here  the  day  afterwards  that  it  ha^ 
been  cleaned  by  you.  You  recognize,  Captain,  that  it  is  not  now  a 
clean  gun? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  made  a  report,  which  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Purdy's  report, 
did  you  not? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice,  without  going  into  it  in  detail,  because  it  is  all  before 
us,  that  you  speak  of  438  Winchester  rifles  being  specially  chambered 
for  the  Springfield  cartridge. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — that  they  were  chambered  after 
they  had  been  manufactured  at  the  arsenal? — A.  They  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Winchester  people.  My  understanding  is  that  they 
are  chambered  at  the  time  of  manufacture. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  your  understanding  when  you  made  this  re- 
port?— A.  It  was  my  understanding.  I  do  not  know  that  it  appeared 
m  any  way  in  the  report. 

Q.  This  appears,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  about  it : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rifle  In  wblch  tbis  ammunition  I  baye  sbown  you  can 
be  used,  otber  tban  in  tbe  Springfieid  rifle?— A.  It  will  fit  tb«  Winchester  rifle, 
model  of  1895,  wben  specially  chambered. 

Then  you  add : 

Only  438  bare  been  thus  changed. 
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Now,  when  you  used  that  expression,  didn't  you  mean  that  those 
Winchester  rifles  had  been  reamed  out  so  as  to  accommodate  this 
cartridge  after  they  had  left  the  arsenal  where  they  were  manu- 
factured ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  that  idea  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  rifle  can  be  reamed  out — that  is,  the  bore 
enlarged?  Take  a  Krag  rifle,  for  instance.  Can  it  be  reamed  out 
sufficiently  to  accommodate  a  Springfield  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
could  be. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  would  it? — A.  It  would 
depend  upon  circumstances  again.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  un- 
less you  were  prepared  for  it ;  supplied  with  the  tools.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  comparatively  simple. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tools  would  you  require — anything  except  a 
reamer? — A.  Well,  you  should  have  a  set  of  reamers.  They  gener- 
ally use  more  than  one ;  and  you  should  have  the  power  with  whidi  to 
do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  not  be  done  with  a  hand  reamer? — A.  I 
think  it  might  be  done  that  way. 

Q..  In  the  books  of  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  magazine  rifle  are 
given  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber  of  the  Krag  rifle  and  also  of  the 
Springfield  rifle,  are  they  not? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  they 
are  in  there  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  some  tables.  This  book  which  I  show 
you  is  the  Krag  book,  is  it  not,  Captain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  table  at  page  66,  and  ask  you  if 
that  does  not  give  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
does. 

Q.  That  is,  for  the  Krag.  Now,  are  not  the  same  items  given  for 
the  Springfield  at  page  49  of  the  Springfield  book  of  instructions? — 
A.  Those  seem  to  be  the  same  dimensions. 

Q.  By  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  Springfield,  which  is  cham- 
bered to  accommodate  the  larger  cartridge,  and  deducting  the  dimen- 
sions given  for  the  Krag,  you  would  get  exactly  the  amount  of  en- 
largement that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  if  you  were  going  to 
ream  it  out  so  as  to  accommodate  the  larger  cartridge  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  made  a  little  calculation  on  that,  which  I  want  to  put 
in  evidence  myself,  if  you  will  look  at  it,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  Springfield,  diameter  of  chamber  at  the  rear  end  0.4716.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not — 0.4716  of  an  inch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  diameter  of  the  Krag  at  the  rear  end  is  Q.462,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  deducting  the  one  from  the  other,  you  would  have  left  the 
difference,  which  is  0.0096,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  less  than  one-hundi'edth  of  an  inch,  would 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  four  ten-thousandths  less  than  a  hundred. 

Q.  It  would  be  less  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  that  you  would 
have  to  enlarge  it  in  diameter  ? — A.  At  the  rear  end ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  to  bore  it  out,  one-half  of  that  would  be  borne  by  each 
side  of  the  circumference,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sx)  that  vou  would  have  to  bore  it  only  to  the  extent  of  one  two- 
hundredths  or  an  inch  ? 

Senator  Warneb.  There  can  not  possibly  be  any  dispute  about 
that. 
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By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  it  of  record.^ — A.  One  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch — that  is,  on  the  radius.  Of  course  you  have  to  cut  out  all  the 
metal. 

Q.  But  I  mean  you  enlarge  the  radius  one  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch  and  you  enlarge  the  diameter  one  one-hundredth,  or  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  enlarge  the  radius  about 
one-half  of  a  hundredth. 

Q.  Is  it  one-half  of  a  hundredth,  or  one  two-hundredth  i — A.  That 
is  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Well,  you  enlarge  the  diameter  0.0096,  do  you  not! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Which  is  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  enlarge  the  radius  one-half  of  that,  wouldn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  be  less  than  one  two-hundredths? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Waenee.  Senator  Foraker,  are  you  entirely  correct  about 
your  premise  there  ? 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  by  asking  the  witness,  who  is  an  expert. 
How,  Captain,  you  will  observe  by  looking  at  the  paper  I  hand  you 
that  I  have  made  that  same  kind  of  a  calculation  as  to  each  item 
entering  into  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber,  have  I  not? — A.  It 
appears  that  way.  I  should  have  to  compare  it,  of  course,  in  order 
to  know. 

Q,  Whether  or  not  it  is  correct  will  appear  by  calculation? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  we  need  not  stop  to  go  over  it  in  detail  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  should  like  to  put  this  table  in  the  record,  in 
connection  with  Captain  Rice's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Senator  please  state  what  it  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  results  of  a  calculation 
made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber  of  the 
Krag  rifle  would  have  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
Springfield  cartridge. 

The  Chairman.  A  calculation  made  on  the  authority  of  some  one 
else,  or  on  your  authority? 

Senator  Foraker.  On  the  authority  of  these  books.   • 

The  Chairman.  You  present  it  as  a  summing  up  from  these  books! 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  it  is  a  calculation  which  I  have  made. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

Springfield,  diameter  of  chamt)er  at  the  rear  end 0. 4716 

Krag,  diameter  of  chamber  at  the  rear  end .  4620 

.0096 
or  less  than  one  one-bondredth  of  an  Inch. 

Springfield,  diameter  of  chamber  at  the  front  end .442 

l^rag,  diameter  of  chamber  at  the  front  end .  419 

.023 
or  less  than  one-fortieth  of  an  Inch. 

Springfield,  diameter  at  the  neck  of  the  chamber  ( rear  end) .  8425 

Krag,  diameter  at  the  neck  of  the  chamber  (rear  end) :3380 

.004S 
or  leaa  than  one  two-hnndredths  of  an  inch.  ^  • 
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Springfield,  diameter  neck  of  chamber  at  front  end 0. 3405 

Krag,  diameter  necic  of  chamber  at  front  end .  3340 

.0065 
or  less  than  one  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 

Springfield,  length  of  body  of  chamber 1. 793 

Krag,  length  of  body  of  chamlier 1. 620 

.173 
or  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  Inch. 

Springfield,  length  of  shoulder  of  chamber .  160 

Krag,  length  of  shoulder  of  chamber .  161 

+  .004 

Springfield,  total  length  of  chamber 2. 488 

Krag,  total  length  of  chamber 2. 330 

.158 
or  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  If  you  find  that  I  have  made  any  mistake  in  these  figures,  -will 
you  please  point  it  out  when  you  examine  the  printed  copy  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Rice,  we  have  had  some  testimony  here  from 
General  Crozier  and  others  about  the  drift  of  a  bullet.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  the  drift  of  a  bullet  is  when  it  is  fired  out  of  this  modern 
Springfield  rifle  ? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  whether  it  is  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left? 

Q.  Yes;  or  both,  and  to  what  extent? — A.  I  have  no  personal  expe- 
rience with  it,  but  my  understanding  is  that  it  is  at  first  to  the  left 
and  then  to  the  right. 

Q.  That  is  given  in  this  book,  also,  is  it  not?— A.  I  think  it  is;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  it  is  to  the  left  ? — A.  Not  offhand ;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Nor  how  much  it  is  to  the  right? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the 
figures  in  mind. 

Q.  You  would  not  carry  those,  I  suppose,  in  your  mind;  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  table  which  shows  it.  I  call  your 
attention  to  page  43  of  the  Springfield  rifle  instructions,  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  No.  1923,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  not  based  on 
practical  experiments  by  experts  to  determine  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  table  I  have  in  mind.  There  is  another  one  here 
somewhere.     I  do  not  find  it.    I  wish  you  would  look  for  Aat  table. 

Senator  Warner.  Didn't  you  put  it  m  the  testimony  when  General 
Crozier  was  on  the  stand? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  I  did. 

Senator  Warner.  You  have  got  it  in  the  evidence. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  we  will  supplv  it,  if  we  can. 

Senator  Warner.  That  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  will  pass  that,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
already  in. 

Senator  Warner.  If  it  is  not,  it  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  drift  is  the  same  out  of  the  Krag 
rifle  that  it  is  out  of  the  Springfield  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  table  at  page  56  of  the  Krag  book  of 
instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department,  and  ask  you  to  note 
that  it  gives  the  drift  to  the  left,  at  100  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  as  2.5  inches,  and  that  increases  until  at  the  distance  of  600 
yards  it  is  8.5  inches  to  the  left ;  then  it  commences  to  turn  towards 
the  right  and  crosses  the  line  after  it  passes  1,100  yards,  does  it 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  1,100  yards  it  is  0.8  of  an  inch  to  the  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  goes  to  the  right  from  that  on  up  to  2,000  yards,  does 
it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  to  the  right  at  that  time? — A.  Fifty- two  and 
one-tenth  inches. 

Q.  Now,  I  note  the  statement  that  with  the  carbine  the  drift  is 
always  to  the  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  that  is? — ^A.  Nobody  knows,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  Does  it  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  bore  through  which 
the  bullet  travels? 

Senator  Warner.  They  are  both  of  the  same  length  now. 

A.  This  refers  to  the  old  one.  If  anybody  knows  just  why  it  is,  I 
have  nevpr  heard  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  that  at  all  ? — A,  Not  specially ;  no. 

Q.  Captain,  is  it  not  true  that  the  drift  of  the  bullet  out  of  the 
Krag  carbine  is  all  the  while  to  the  right  and  that  the  carbine  is 
much  shorter  than  the  rifle? — A.  It  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Krag  rifle  the  length  of  travel  of  the  bullet  in  the  bore 
is  given  as  28.239  inches,  and  only  20.239  inches  for  the  carbine  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  travel  of  the  bullet  in  the  bore  of  the  Spring- 
field ? — A.  You  are  more  familiar  with  this  book,  possibly,  than  I  am. 
I  ha  \ ,!  not  studied  it  recently. 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  length  or  travel  of  the  bullet  in  the  bore? — A.  It 
is  21.402  inches. 

Q.  Now,  the  Springfield  is  the  shortest  of  all  these  guns,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.  No,  Senator ;  it  is  not  shorter  than  the  carbine. 

Q.  No ;  the  carbine  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  guns. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Foraker,  are  not  the  Springfield  carbine 
and  the  Springfield  rifle  the  same  length  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  the  same;  yes.  We  have  just  three 
lengths — the  Krag  rifle,  the  Krag  carbine,  and  now  you  have  before 
you  the  length  of  the  travel  of  the  bullet  in  the  bore  of  the  Spring- 
field. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  21.402. 

Q.  But  for  the  Krag  carbine  it  is  only  20.239?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  Krag  is  the  shortest  of  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shortest  one  of  all  drifts  the  bullet  all  the  time  to 
the  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  to  the  left? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  length  of  travel  of  the  bullet  in  the  bore  of  the  Krag 
rifle  is  longer  than  it  is  in  the  bore  of  the  Springfield,  isn't  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  And  in  this  longest  gun  of  all  there  is  a  drift  to  the  left  of  over 
8  inches,  is  there  not,  oefore  it  turns  to  the  right,  as  we  saw  a  moment 
ago — 8.6  inches  at  600  yards,  drift  to  the  left  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  turns  and  goes  to  the  right,  reaching  52.1  inches  at 
2,000  yards?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  longest  bore  gives  the  greatest  drift  to  the  left,  and 
the  greatest  drift  to  the  right,  also,  does  it  not? — A.  I  will  have  to 
look  at  the  figures  to  answer.  It  gives  the  greatest  drift  to  the  left 
of  any  of  those  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Now,  does  not  that  teach  us  that  the  length  of  the  bore  that  is 
traveled  by  the  bullet  determines  the  drift  of  the  bullet? — A.  That 
I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment?—A.  Since  1898. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  had  occasion  to  study  that  subject? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  bullet  is  drifting  to  the  right  at  such  a  degree  of  drift 
that  it  will  go  52  inches  out  or  a  straight  line  in  less  than  a  thousand 
yards,  if  it  should  meet  with  some  obstruction  it  would  not  go  point 
on  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  would  it,  but  would  probably  be 
deflected,  would  it  not,  by  mat  olwtruction? — A.  I  don't  think  I 
quite  understand  the  question — if  it  ^ould  drift  52  inches'  in  1,000 
yards,  did  you  say? 

Q.  Let  me  make  a  diagram  here.  Here  stands  a  man  with  a  gun, 
and  he  fires  it  straight  ahead,  but  there  is  a  drift  of  8  inches  out  of 
a  straight  line  to  the  left  up  to  600  yards,  and  then  it  turns  to  the 
right,  and  crosses  the  line  at  a  distance A.  At  1,100  yards. 

Q.  It  crosses  the  line  after  it  passes  1,100  yards. — A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  Between  1,100  and  1,200?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  at  900  yards  farther  it  is  52  inches  to  the  right? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  goes  very  rapidly  to  the  right,  does  it  not?  Now, 
when  that  bullet  strikes  something  it  is  liable  to  be  deflected,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  angular  amount  of  drift  in  that  dis- 
tance would  have  any  effect  in  deflecting  it  when  it  struck. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  looking  through  the  hole  it  would 
make,  if  it  went  right  straight  through,  and  sighting  through  that 
hole,  could  see  the  man  who  fired  the  gun? — A.  At  2.000  yards? 

Q.  Yes;  suppose  at  2,000  yards,  when  it  is  51  inches"  and  some 
tenths  of  an  inch  out  of  line,  or  more  than  4  feet  out  of  line,  you 
look  through  the  hole  it  makes,  if  it  goes  straight  through,  wouM 
you  think  that  would  carry  your  sight  back  to  the  point  from  which 
the  bullet  was  fired? — A.  If  the  thickness  of  the  material  through 
which  the  hole  passed  was  slight,  I  think  you  could ;  if  it  was  great, 
you  could  not. 

Q.  If  you  should  look  through  the  hole,  which  you  think  would 
go  straight  through  in  the  line  that  the  bullet  was  then  traveling, 
which  was  a  deflection  to  the  right  from  a  straight  line  to  the  extent 
of  4  feet  in  900  vafds,  you  think  by  looking  through  you  could  see 
the  point  from  which  the  bullet  was  fired  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  900  yards!  You  said  2,000  yards 
a  while  ago. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  testimony  of  the  witness  is  based  on  the 
table  that  appears  in  the  book — that  after  the  bullet  crosses  the  line 
in  its  drift  to  the  right  in  going  900  yards  it  deflects  51.8  inches.  That 
is  correct,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  next  900  yards?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  this  is  the  2,000-yard  point,  and  it  strikes  a  piece 
of  wood  and  goes  through  it,  and  you  were  to  plant  yourself  on  the 
opposite  side  and  look  through  that  hole,  you  think  it  would  go 
straight  through,  and  do  you  think  you  could  see  the  point  from 
which  the  bullet  was  fired  ? — A.  In  my  opinion,  you  could,  if  the  hole 
was  through  a  thin  material.  Otherwise,  possibly  not.  The  amount 
of  deflection  of  a  little  over  4  feet  in  that  distance  I  do  not  think 
would  be  appreciable. 

The  Chairman.  A  distance  of  what? 

Senator  Foraker.  A  distance  of  2,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  think  if  that  bullet  made  a  straight  hole  when  drifting 
at  the  rate  of  4  feet  in  900  yards,  if  you  should  stand  on  the  opposite 
side,  you  could  l»ok  back  and  see  the  point  from  which  it  was  fired? 

Senator  Warner.  He  says  it  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
piece  of  timber. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  him  make  it  as  thin  as  he  pleases.  He  said 
it  would  be  a  straight  hole  in  his  opinion,  that  there  would  be  no  de- 
flection. 

The  Witness.  I  <Jid  not  say  quite  that.  Senator. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  angle  would 
be  material. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now,  first,  as  to  deflection.  Didn't  you  say  there 
would  be  no  deflection? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  deflection? — A.  I  imderstand  the  deflection 
to  be  52  inches  at  the  2,000-yard  point 

Q.  Now,  what  I  mean  is,  when  the  bullet  strikes  an  obstruction 

A.  Would  it  be  deflected  farther?    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Q.  Would  it  not,  striking  an  obstruction,  going  at  that  rate  of 
drift,  be  deflected  from  a  straight  line? — ^A.  You  mean,  would  there 
be  a  farther  deflection? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  there  would. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  not  be  any  farther  deflection?  You 
think  it  would  go  right  straight  through  if  the  obstruction  was 
thin  ? — A.  I  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  thin? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  in  looking  back  through  he  could 
see  the  firing  point. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  it  was  thin. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  thin? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
that  without  figuring  it  out;  but  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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tell  by  the  eye  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  hole  made  by  a 
bullet  thus  deflected,  if  it  went  straight  through. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bullet  went  through  a  thickness  of  2  inches? — 
A.  I  should  think,  probably,  you  could  see  the  firing  point. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively,  without 
calculating. 

Q.  Is  there  a  way  to  calculate  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  big  a  hole  would  one  of  these  .CO-caliber  bullets  make? — 
A.  In  ordinary  pine  it  would  make  a  hole  of  practically  .30  caliber. 

Q.  If  it  went  point  on — straight  through? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  did  not  tumble  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  were  in  soft  wood,  the  wood  would  fur  up  and  probably 
close  up  the  hole  altogether? — A.  Such  a  thing  might  happen,  ft 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  wood. 

Q.  Suppose  you  could  not  look  through,  but  you  could  run  a 
pencil  through.  It  would  make  a  hole  big  enough  for  that,  wouldn't 
it? — A.  It  ought  to  be  about  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  will  as-sume  that  the  point  of  entrance  and  the  point 
of  exit  were  of  about  the  same  size. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  That  is  what  would  happen  in  a  normal  case.  Now,  you  put  a 
pencil  through.  Do  you  think  that  would  point  to  the  place  from 
where  the  gun  was  fired  ? — A.  It  ought  not  to,  if  the  hole  was  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  bullet  as  it  was  flying. 

Q.  As  it  was  flying  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  should  strike  at  2,000  yards,  when  it  was  going 
at  that  kind  of  a  drift,  the  hole  that  it  would  make,  if  it  went  straight 
throujgh,  would  not  point  back  to  the  place  of  firing  at  all,  would  it  ? — 
A.  The  axis  of  the  hole  would  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  axis  of  it.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about ;  and  if  you 
were  to  undertake  to  look  through  the  hole  to  discover  where  it  was 
fired  from,  you  would  not  know  how  much  deflection  or  drift  to 
make  allowance  for  unless  you  knew  exactly  where  the  bullet  was 
fired  from,  would  you  ? — ^A.  No ;  you  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  C!ould  not  tell  at  all,  could  you? — A.  You  could  come  pretty 
close  to  it,  sir,  I  think. 

Q.  It  would  be  simply  guesswork? — A.  No,  sir;  you  would  have 
the  mathematical  limitations  of  the  variation  that  you  could  get,  and 
the  possible  variation  caused  by  that  small  amount  of  drift,  compared 
with  the  range,  would  not  give  you  a  very  wide  area  of  variation  for 
your  guess. 

Q.  If  you  put  a  pencil  through  it,  it  would  not  point  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  bullet  was  fired  I—A.  Not  absolutely. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  As  T  understand  your  statement,  it  is  that  the  deflection  of  the 
pencil  in  the  hole  through  the  piece  of  wood  would  be  as  48  inches  to 
2,000  yards?— A.  To  2,000  yards;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  be  6,000  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakee: 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  900  yards,  according  to  the  table  I  have  given 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  of  this  drift  after  you  pass  1,100  yards?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  drift  is  52  inches  in  2,000  yards. 
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Q.  The  drift  to  the  right  is  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  drift  to  the  right  commences  at  600  yards  from  the 
firing  point,  does  it  not? — A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  It  is  8  inches  to  the  left,  is  it  not,  at  that  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  from  600  yards  down  to  2,000  yards,  a  distance  of  1,400 
yards,  the  drift  is  how  many,  inches? — A.  Let  me  get  the  figures 
again. 

Q.  Eight  inches  and  52  inches  would  make  60  inches,  would  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  say  nothing  about  fractions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  a  drift  of  60  inches,  or  5  feet,  in  1,400  yards? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  committee  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  court-martial  convened  to  try  Capt.-  Edgar  A. 
Macklin,  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry.  Unless  there  is  objection, 
ah  order  for  printing  the  same  will  be  given,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  will  be  authorized  to  index  the  printed  record,  and  to 
order  two  bound  copies  for  each  member  of  this  committee.  Further- 
more, unless  there  is  objection,  the  clerk  will  be  authorized  to  index 
the  hearings  printed  since  May  14,  the  date  of  our  reconvening,  and 
to  order  them  reprinted,  with  various  corrections,  and  bound  as 
volume  3  of  our  hearings,  two  copies  to  be  lettered  with  the  name 
of  each  member  of  the  committee — all  this  indexing  and  binding 
to  conform  in  style  to  that  of  the  court-martial  proceedings  and 
hearings  now  before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk  was  so  ordered. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monda.y,  November  18,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  room  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.) 


(June  18,  1907. — Letter  received  from  War  Department  by  the 
chairman.) 

War  Department, 
Washington,  June  17,  1907. 
Sir:  Keferring  to  the  request  made  by  you  to  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance to  ascertain  and  report  whether  the  Mexican  Government  was 
rearming  any  portioi^  of  its  troops,  and  especially  those  at  Matamoros, 
with  rifles  other  than  the  7-millinieter  Mauser,  now  the  adopted 
weapon  of  that  power,  and  if  so,  of  what  caliber,  I  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  the  military  attache  to  the  American  embassy  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  reports  in  response  to  the  Department's  inquiry  that — 

"  Seven-millimeter  Mauser  rifles  exclusively  issued;  not  chambered 
for  our  ammunition." 

Very  respectfully^  Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
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COHMITTEB  ON  MlUTARY  AfFAIRS, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1907. 
The  Committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent 
on  June  14, 1907,  for  the  purpose  of  further  considering  the  "  Browns- 
ville affray." 

The  following  members  were  present:  Senators  Warren  (chair- 
man), Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge,  BulKeley,  Warner,  and  Frazier. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  whereupon  Mr.  Warner 
offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  heard  with 
deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  honored  associate.  Senator  Pettns,  of  Alabaiun. 

Resolved,  -That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  distinguished 
associate,  the  committee  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  committee  ad- 
journed, to  meet  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  November  19,  1907, 
at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Taliaferro,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  H.  SHEBIDAN. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  understand  the  Spanish  language? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  translate  it  into  Engli^  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  you  employed  at  this  time? — A.  As  a  clerk  and  trans- 
lator in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? — A.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Washington  in  that  capacity  for  about  three  years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  paper  I  now  hand  you,  and  state 
what  it  is,  so  that  we  may  have  the  name  and  everything  concerning 
it  in  the  record. — A.  In  what  way  do  you  wish  me  to  say  what  it  is? 

Q.  What  it  is — ^the  name  of  the  paper  ? — A.  El  Porvenir  is  the  name 
of  the  paper.    It  is  publi^ed  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  In  what  language  ? — A.  The  Spanish  language. 

Q.  Does  it  state  by  whom  it  is  published  there,  so  far  as  you  see? — 
A.  (After  examination  of  the  paper.)  It  does  not  state  by  whom  it 
is  published,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  first  article,  on  the  first  page 
of  the  paper,  the  first  column.  Do  you  see  what  I  call  your  attention 
to?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  translated  that  article? — ^A.  I 
have  translated  this  article. 
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Q.  What  is  that  article  about? — A.  It  relates  to  the  attack  of 
colored  troops  on  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August  13  and  14, 1906. 

Q.  And  by  whom  does  it  purport  to  have  been  written? — A.  Ap- 
parently by  the  editor  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Does  it  give  his  name,  there,  in  the  course  of  the  article? — A. 
No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  translation  there.  Do  you  propose 
to  have  it  read  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  For^ker: 

Q.  State  whether  the  paper  I  now  hand  you  is  the  translation  which 
you  have  made. — ^A.  (After  examination.)  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  an  accurate  translation,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  that  I  want 
to  ask  nbout,  just  to  make  more  clear  what  it  contains. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  had  better  be  read  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that ;  it  had  better 
be  read  first. 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  here  read  the  translation  referred  to,  as 
follows : 

Trantlation  of  an  article  wtitten  in  the  Spanish  languaije  and  puWithed  in  El 
Porvenir,  issue  of  August  16,  1906,  a  newspaper  published  in  BroumsviUe, 
Tex. 

(TraDalatton.) 

UNHBABD  or  AND  TmqX;AI.IFIABtE  ASSAULT  MADE  BT  COLORED  TROOPS  ON  SEVKRAL 
HOUSES  IN  THIS  CITT  THE  NIOHT  OF  THE  13TH  AND  14TH  OF  AUGUST,  1!I06. 
ONE  DEAD.      WOUNDED. 

About  11.30  p.  m.  last  Monday  several  shots  were  heard  In  this  city  In  the 
direction  of  the  barracks  (cuartel). 

Some  saloons  (cantlnas)  on  Elizabeth  street  closed  their  doors  and  the  shots 
continued  to  increase,  creating  a  sensational  alarm. 

The  audaciousness  of  the  troops  was  unheard  of,  sarage,  criminal. 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  flred  into  buildings  and  homes  is  not  known, 
although  it  is  affirmed  that  there  were  65. 

They  scattered  through  the  center  of  the  city  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire. 

Sefior  Ignacio  Domlnguez,  lieutenant  of  police,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
repaired  to  the  point  wh^e  the  firing  commenced  and  received  two  shots  in  the 
right  hand  and  had  to  have  his  arm  amputated. 

He  also  lost  the  horse  he  was  riding. 

SeBor  Macedonio  Ramfres  Prleto,  employed  In  attending  to  the  city  lights,  had 
his  hat  shot  off. 

The  editor  (director)  of  EI  Porvenir  in  company  with  Messrs.  Kicol&s 
S&nchez  Alanfs  and  Antonio  Torres,  had  Just  arrived  at  Seiior  Thillman's 
saloon  (cantina)  when  the  shooting  commenced.  The  proprietor  of  the  saloon 
immediately  came  out  into  the  street,  and  a  young  man  employed  In  the  estab- 
lishment, named  Frank  Nattis,  proceeded  to  close  the  doors  opening  on  the 
street  (calle). 

Immediately  afterwards  he  started  to  close  the  side-street  entrance  (zaguan 
del  calleJ6n),  but  he  hadn't  taken  more  than  five  steps  when  a  volley  of  six  or 
seven  shots  was  fired  through  the  entrance  (zaguan),  otae  of  which  piercing 
his  heart,  caused  him  to  fall,  whereupon  he  cried  out  "  Oh,  God,"  and  died 
Instantly,  his  body  lying  close  to  the  curbstone  of  the  well  (brocal  del  alglber). 

The  writer  was  slightly  grazed  by  a  bullet  on  the  left  hand,  and  another  com- 
menced by  destroying  some  receipts  In  his  breast  pocket,  broke  a  pair  of  eye- 
glasses, and  penetrated  his  coat  and  vest,  but  did  not  wound  him  in  the  chest 
or  elsewhere. 

The  three  gentlemen  sought  cover  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and.  after 
observing  profound  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  Preclado  sought  his  companions. 
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Sefior  Torres  beiiiR  the  first  to  respond.  The  former  said  he  was  wounded,  as 
he  was  bleeding,  nud  an  examination  was  made  to  see  if  he  bad  received  any 
other  wounds.  No  other  injury  tiavlng  been  discovered,  he  wt*nt  to  close  the 
side  entrance  (zaguan),  whereupon  Sanchez  Alanls  warned  him  not  to  expose 
himself.  However,  as  no  confusion  or  noise  was  heard  in  the  side  street. 
S&ncbez  Alanfs  (6ste)  assisted  him  in  closing  the  door. 

The  three  then  assembled  in  the  saloon  (cantina),  commenting  upon  the  case 
and  awaiting  the  proprietor,  but  as  he  was  slow  in  coming,  Preclado  oiieneti 
one  of  the  street  doors  (nna  puerta  de  la  calle)  and  called  to  a  group  of  people 
standing  in  front  of  the  saloon  (canttna)  Icnown  as  "  I^  International,"  telling 
an  employee  to  make  known  wliat  bad  happened  to  the  young  man,  Frank 
Natus. 

The  people  comiwslng  the  group  came  over  to  look  at  the  corpse,  which  was 
left  lying  on  the  gi'ound  until  a  justice  of  the  pence  could  be  sent  for. 

Employees  of  the  city  and  of  the  county,  and  private  persons  gathered,  and 
about  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  we  [the  writer]  started  to  our  house,  people 
being  everywhere  on  the  lookout. 

The  American  element  is  Indignant  over  the  conduct  of  the  colored  troops, 
for  those  troops  of  the  United  States,  paid  and  maintained  by  the  nation,  and 
armed  to  serve  as  a  guaranty  and  Inspire  respect,  have  committed  an  oifmse 
which  must  be  rigidly  curbed,  as  it  was  a  criminal  act. 

The  majesty  of  the  law,  the  dignity  of  our  citizens,  and  the  peace  of  our  fami- 
lies demand  that  steps  he  taken  without  loss  of  time  to  punish  this  outrage  and 
later  ask  that  the  troops  be  relieved  to  the  end  that  we  have  in  Brownsville  the 
guaranties  that  are  now  wanting. 

Through  an  act  of  Providence  we  Ithe  writer]  are  still  alive,  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  thank  all  who  so  kindly  inquired  after  our  health, 
for  the  first  report  was  to  the  effect  that  our  wound  was  serious. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  I  have  a  rough  translation  of  that  article  which  differs  as  to 
some  of  these  words.  The  translation  before  me  instead  of  saying 
*'  side  street,"  says  "  the  alley."  Is  or  is  not  the  Spanish  word  that 
you  find  there  susceptible  of  that  English  translation  * — A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  is.  The  word  "callejon,"  in  some  Spanish  conununities 
where  I  have  been,  has  been  translated  both  as  "  alley  "  and  "  side 
street." 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  It  means  literally  "  little  street  ?"    It  is  the  diminutive  of  calle, 
is  it  not? — A.  Narrow  street. 

By  Senator  Forakee: 

Q.  Then  I  have  also  translated  in  that  sentence :  Then  he  started 
to  close  the  alley  entrance  but  could  not  have  made  five  steps  before 
there  was  a  volley  of  five  or  six  shots  through  this  entrance,  and  the 
bullet  that  pierced  his  heart  laid  him  low,  shouting,  "Oh,  Grod!" 
That  is  accurate,  the  way  you  have  it,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  Spanish  word  which  indicates  that  the  shots  came 
through,  and  how  do  you  understand  that?    Came  from  where? 

Senator  Warner.  Just  a  moment,  Senator.  You  ask  him  how  he 
understands  it.  I  understand  that  he  has  given  a  translation  just  as 
he  understands  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  that  might  be  understood, 

there  ?— A.  I  will  say,  sir,  regarding  "  zaguan  " — the  word  which  I 

translated  "side  entrance" — that  m  some  communities  of  South 

American  countries,  and  in  the  Philippines,  it  has  a  slightly  diffcr. 
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«nt  meaning  from  what  it  appears  to  have  in  some  other  Spanish 
communities.  In  some  it  is  interpreted  as  what  we  understana  to  be 
the  entresuelo,  or  the  ground  floor,  in  which  people  do  not  live;  in 
others  it  is  the  passageway  through  which  you  go  from  an  outer  door 
to  an  inner  door  at  the  end  of  a  nallway.  It  will  differ  in  meaning, 
and  I  felt  that  "  entrance  "  was  the  broadest  and  most  correct  trans- 
lation I  could  give  it,  not  being  familiar  with  the  premises  in  this 
case. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  perfectly  clear  to  me.  I  only  want  others  of  the 
committee  to  understand. — A.  The  entrance  that  is  referred  to  is  the 
entrance  from  the  alley  or  side  street. 

Q.  The  shots  came  through  that,  as  you  understand  it? — A.  Yes, 
*!ir. 

Q.  Over  toward  the  close,  just  before  the  words  "as  it  was  a 
criminal  act,"  you  have  translated  it,  "have  committed  an  offense 
which  ought  to  be  rigidly  curbed."  In  this  rough  translation  which 
I  have  it  says  "  that  needed  to  be  energetically  dealt  with."  Is  the 
Spanish  language  susceptible  of  that  interpretation?  There  is  no 
<lifference  there,  really,  I  think. — A.  The  word  "reprimirse"  in  its 
exact  interpretation  means  "  to  be  curbed,  restrained ; "  but  is  also 
used  in  some  communities  to  mean  "  to  be  punished,  chastised." 

Q.  Please  give  us,  in  that  connection,  the  date  of  that  paper  from 
which  you  made  that  translation,-^A.  This  paper  is  dated  Thursday, 
August  IG,  1906. 

Q.  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Brownsville ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  other  thing.  I  handed  you  some  other  issues  of  that  same 
paper.  Have  you  had  time  to  look  at  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
some  other  issues  of  the  same  paper,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look 
at  all  of  them.  Those  that  I  have  looked  at  have  a  few  comments 
on  the  incident,  but  do  not  go  into  anv  detailed  description  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  any  other  detailed  account  of  the  occurrences 
of  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  let  the  witness  look  at  these  papers  further 
and  see  if  he  can  find  anything  in  any  of  them  before  I  put  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  want  him  to  inter- 
pret you  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  his  judgment  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  will  just  leave  it  to  him,  if  he  finds  any- 
thing there  bearing  on  the  occurrences  of  that  night.  If  you  find 
nothing.  Mr.  Sheridan,  bearing  on  the  occurrences  then  bring  me 
thepapers.  so  that  we  may  have  them  before  the  committee. 

Tne  Chairman.  Report  it  to  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  have 
done  that.  If  there  is  anything  worth  while,  translate  it  and  report 
it  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  him  come  back  with  the  papers.  We  may 
want  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  I  have  had 
the.se  papers  looked  over,  and  do  not  find  anything  in  them.  I  only 
wanted  to  prove  by  him  that  there  was  nothing  further. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused,  and  the  committee  Avent 
into  e.xecutive  ses.sion.  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  26,  1907,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Milttart  Affaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday^  November  26, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scottj  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Warner,  Fulton,  Overman,  and  FraziOT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OEOBOE  CONNER. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  are  the  chief  of  police  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — A.  Two  years  and  nine 
months. 

Q.  You  were  chief  of  police,  then,  on  the  night  of  August  13, 1906, 
were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  night,  as  we  understand  it,  when  the  shooting  affray 
occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  for  some  time  previous  to  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  Brownsville? — A.  All  of  my  life- 
time. 

Q.  Were  you  a  native  of  Brown^ille  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  born  at 
Point  Ysobel,  about  22  miles  on  the  coast,  east  of  Brownsville. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  are  a  native-bom  American,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  your  police  force  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1906?— A.  Day  and  night? 

Q.  Yes,  the  entire  force.  What  was  the  entire  force? — A.  We 
always  have  been  12,  altogether,  but  I  am  not  .sure;  I  discharged 
a  man,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  afterwards  or  before  this  thing 
happened. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  lieutenant  of  police? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  were  on  duty  that  night? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  which  may  bring  out  what  I  want 
to  get  at.  Were  there  any  extra  policemen  on  duty  that  night? — A. 
No.  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
The  lieutenant  of  police  is  the  one  that  takes  charge  of  the  police 
force  at  night,  and  he  is  the  one  that  puts  on,  sometimes,  a  super- 
numerary. When  the  regular  police  misses  to  go  there  at  night,  he 
puts  on  a  supernumerary.    We  have  two  supernumeraries. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  that  there  might  be  trouble  that  night 
in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  trouble  until  it  occurred? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  that  night  ? — A.  I  was  right  there. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  the  story  about  Mrs.  Evans  being  assaulted? — 
A.  I  was  told ;  yes,  sir ;  that  evening,  by  the  mayor. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Mayor  Coml:«. 

Q.  By  Mayor  Combe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  in  respect  to  keeping  order  that 
night? — A.  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  assaulted;  that  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Evans  had  told  him  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  assaulted 
by  a  soldier — ^that  is  the  word  he  used — and  to  investigate  the  matter. 
It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  13th. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  evening  was  that  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber exactly  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  later  than  5  o'clock? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  after  dark  or  before  dark  ? — A.  Before  dark. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  having  been  up  to  the  fort  to  see 
Major  Penrose  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  anything  about  that. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  was  not  with  him  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  did  he  tell  you  anything  about  having  fear  and 
apprehension  of  trouble  that  night  if  any  of  the  soldiers  were  down- 
town?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  about  anything  of  that 
kind — ^his  telling  me  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber hearing  anything;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  remember  hearing  any  suggestion  from  any- 
body -that  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble  that  night  if  any  of  the 
Koldiers  were  downtown? — A.  Mr.  Evans  was  the  one  that  told  me 
that  his  wife  was  assaulted,  after  Doctor  Combe  had  told  me. 

Q.  That  was  later  that  same  evening? — A.  That  same  evening; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  later? — A.  I  don't  know.  A  pretty  good 
while.    Not  very  long,  but  some  while  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  yet? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  tell  you — anything? — A.  No;  that  is  all. 

Q.  He  simply  told  you  that  his  wife  had  been  assaulted? — A. 
That  is  all  he  told  me. 

Q.  And  you  had  already  heard  it  from  the  mayor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  a  word  was  said  to  you  about  the  mayor  having  been 
up  to  see  Major  Penrose,  and  about  his  having  made  an  arrangement 
with  Major  Penrose  that  none  of  his  men  should  be  in  town  that 
niglit  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  that  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  not  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  testified  before  in  this  case  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except 
before  Mr.  Purdy,  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  gave  a  statement  to  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  that  before  us. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  with  that  exception  you  never  testified  before? — A.  No, 
sir:  never. 

Q.  ^\niere  were  you  this  night? — A.  I  was  at  my  house. 

Q.  Yon  were  where? — A.  WTiat  time  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Whi'u  the  firing  occurred. — A.  I  was  at  home,  at  the  house. 
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Q.  Where  is  your  residence? — A.  On  Madison  and  Fourteenth 
streets ;  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Fourteenth  streets. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  at  your  left  hand.  That  shows  Elizabeth  street 
and  then  Washington  street  and  then  Adams  street.  What  is  the 
next  street  going  east,  after  Adams? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  Jefferson,  and 
then  comes  Madison. 

Q.  Jefferson,  and  then  Madison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  y9U  were  two  squares  farther  east  than  Adams  street^ 
as  shown  on  that  map  ? — ^A.  "i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  the  comer  of  that  street  and  Fourteenth 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  comer  of  Madison  and  Fourteenth  streets. 

Q.  At  the  comer  of  Madison  and  Fourteenth,  yes.  Those  squares 
are  260  feet,  are  they  not,  in  length,  from  comer  to  comer? — A. 
From  comer  to  corner,  no;  300  feet.  There  are  six  lots  of  50  feet 
front  each. 

Q.  What? — A.  There  are  six  lots  on  each  square,  each  50  feet  front. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  600  feet  east  of  this  point,  which  is  the  comer 
of  Adams  and  Fourteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  300  feet  would  be  Jefferson  street,  and  300  feet  more 
would  be  Madison  street  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  width  of  the  roads  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakek  : 
Q.  That  is,  approximately? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  about  opposite  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the 
reservation  as  shown  on  this  map? 
The  Chairman.   That  would  take  him  beyond  that. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  getting  it  with  absolute  accuracy. 

By  Senator  Forakkr: 

Q.  If  you  were  to  come  out  Madison  street  to  the  reservation,  you 
woiild  strike  it? — A.  You  would  strike  the  fence. 

Q.  About  these  commissary  sergeant's  quarters,  would  you  not 
[indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  exactly,  but  there  are  some 
quarters  there. 

Q.  Or  would  you  come  out  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
road  that  I  am  pointing  to  ?  About  where  does  Madison  street  strike 
the  reservation?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Is  it  at  a  point 
about  opposite  these  commissary  sergeant's  quarters,  numbered  41  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Your  street  comes  out  just  about  there,  does  it  not  [indicating]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  about  there,  because  this  is  Adains  street,  and  then  there 
is  Jefferson  street,  and  then  Madison  street. 

Q.  You  were  how  many  feet  from  that  reservation  line  over  to 
your  comer  where  you  lived  ? — A.  From  the  corner  where  I  lived  to 
the  next  corner  is  300  feet. 

Q.  And  then  you  cross  Fifteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  300  feet. — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  you  go  on  and  cross  a 
street  about  40  feet  wide — the  cross  streets  are  40  feet  wide — and 
then  the  next  block;  but  tlie  next  block  is  not  complete. 

Q.  About  how  long  is  that?  That  is  the  one  next  to  the  wall.  I 
suppose — to  the  line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  wall — the  garrison  fence. 
That  IS  a  wire  fence  there,  you  know. 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  about  five  lots  next  to  that,  I  think.  I  am  not 
positively  sure. 

Q.  So  that  t^ere  would  be  two  blocks  and  about  200  feet  on  another 
block? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  800  feet  Now,  vou  were  there  at  your  house 
when  the  firing  commenced.  About  what  time,  according  to  your 
i'ecoUection,  did  that  firing  commence? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that,  because  I  heard  11  o'clock  on  the  street,  and  some  time  after  that 
I  came  home  and  laid  down. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said  about  11  o'clock. — A.  I 
heard  11  o'clock  on  the  street. 

Q.  You  heard  the  clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  That  is,  the  town  clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  while  after  that 
I  came  home  and  laid  down,  and  I  can't  say  how  many  minutes  after 
that 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  town  clock  struck  11? — A.  I  don't 
remember  what  street. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  think  a  minute,  now,  and  give  us  your  best 
recollection  as  to  just  where  you  were  when  the  town  clock  struck  11 ; 
that  is,  if  you  can  do  so? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  I  am 
almost  sure  that  I  was  on  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  You  were  on  Fifteenth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  positive 
about  it,  but  I  think  I  was  there  on  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  Fifteenth  street  is  down  along  the  garrison  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  call  in  this  investigation  the  garrison  road? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  were  when  it  struck  11? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  about  what  point  on  Fifteenth  street  were  you  when  the 
clock  struck  11  ? — A.  I  was  between  Madison  and  Jefferson  streets. 

Q.  Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am 
not  very  positive  about  that,  but  I  think  I  was  there. 

Q.  Jefferson  street  would  be  300  feet  from  this  point  [indicating^ 
on  map],  which  is  the  mouth  of  Adams  street.  You  would  be  up- 
there,  300  feet  [indicating]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  were  near  that  point  in 
this  garrison  road? — A.  Is  that  Fifteenth  street  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  This  is  Fifteenth  street  here,  the  garrison  road;  what  we  call 
Fifteenth  street.  Here  is  Fourteenth  street  [indicating]. — A.  Yes.. 
sir;  but  this  street  cuts  inside,  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Which  street  cuts  inside? — A.  That  is  called  Fifteenth  street,. 
but  it  leaves  a  piece  of  street.  It  runs  up  here,  and  there  is  a  bend 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Is  there  another  street  in  here  that  you  call  Fifteenth  street? — 
A.  We  call  it  Fifteenth  street.  We  call  it  all  Fifteenth  street,  be- 
cause the  street  comes  along. 

Q.  This  is  Fifteenth  street,  as  we  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  runs  directly  parallel  with  Fourteenth  street,, 
does  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  it  runs  parallel  with  Fourteenth  street. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Then  it  runs  somewhere  north  of  Adams  street,  if  this  map  is 
correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  runs  parallel  with  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  where? — A.  At  the  comer  of  the  alley,  between 
Madison  and  Jefferson  streets. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  corner  of  the  alley  between  Madison  and  Jef- 
ferson streets,  up  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  about  opposite  the  reservation  wall? — A.  The 
wall. 

Q.  And  the  road  up  there,  were  you  not  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  almost  exactly  opposite,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  that  is  right. 

Fenator  Lodoe.  That  is  called  the  county  road,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  the  county  road  is  still  farther  up.  There 
is  another  road  200  or  300  yards  farther  up,  beyond  that,  which  runs 
parallel  with  that  reservation  road. 

The  Wptness.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  a  ubcto  by  the  name  of  Allison  was  keep- 
ing a  saloon  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  heard  about  it,  but  never  went  there 
at  that  time. 

Q.  You  knew  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  ever  learned  since  where  it  was  ? — ^A.  I  learned — 
I  was  told — that  he  had  a  saloon  right  in  front  of  the  comer  of  the 
garrison. 

Q.  Right  about  here,  was  it  not  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  road  there,  or  was  he  over  on  this  road — Fifteenth 
street? — A.  Over  by  the  garrison.  Not  on  Fifteenth  street,  but  on 
this  side. 

Q.  That  is,  after  this  street  turns  to  run  parallel  with  Fourteenth 
street,  does  it  continue  along  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  continues 
along  the  wall. 

Q.  And  he  was  right  opposite  the  reservation? — ^A.  He  was  right 
by  the  wall. 

Q.  He  was  right  by  the  wall,  near  where  you  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  Allison's  saloon  within  the  corporation  limits  of 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  far  was  it,  proceeding  eastwardly  along  the 
wall,  from  Adams  street? — A.  From  Adams  street?  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  is  Monroe  street. 

Q.  Monroe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  next  after  Madison  street? — ^A.  Next  after  Madism. 
I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  it  is  Monroe  street. 

Q.  Then  from  the  mouth  of  Adams  street  it  would  be  300  feet  to 
Jeflferson  street,  and  300  feet  more  to  Madison  street,  and  300  feet  to 
Monroe  street,  making  ;)00  feet  in  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  there  the 
garrison  wall  turns  to  the  right  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  wire  fence  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  the  country  road  turns  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  right  where  the  country  road  comes  around  the  garri- 
son ;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  piece  of  a  street  there,  too; 
another  piece  of  a  street. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Fifteenth  street,  be- 
tween Madison  and  Jefferson  streets,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  saloon  was  OTer  at  the  comer  where  the  ooontry  road 
comes  in? — A.  Where  it  turns  by  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  Right  there  [indicating].  You  knew  that  he  was  keeping  a 
saloon  there,  did  you  not? — ^A^  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  You  had  heard  it  repeatedly,  had  you  not,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  days  prior  to  tne  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  when  he  opened  that  salpon ;  do  you  remem- 
ber ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  pay  day  was — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  that,  either  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  with  you  at  the  comer  of  the  alley  and  Fifteenth 
street  when  the  clock  strudt  11  ? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  the 
policemen  was  there  with  me,  Valdez  Calderon. 

Q.  What  were  you  and  he  doing  there? — A.  Just  talking  about 
this  thing — this  E^ans  matter. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  the  Evans  matter? — A.  I  was  telling 
him  that  the  mayor  had  told  me  about  it.  I  told  him  that  the  mayor 
had  told  me  that  the  lady  was  assaulted  the  night  previous,  and  to 
take  good  care. 

Q.  To  take  good  care? — ^A.  To  take  good  care  and  watch. 

Q.  That  there  was  no  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  disorder  of  any  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  officer  to  whom  you  gave  any  special  instruc- 
tions?— A.  I  do  not  remember  any  other.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
that  is  the  only  one  that  I  did  talk  to. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  evening, 
before  11  o'clock,  and  how  long  had  you  been  at  this  corner? — ^A.  I 
was  there  a  pretty  long  while. 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.  Before  11,  and  after. 

Q.  What  was  there  at  that  particular  corner  that  interested  you,  or 
caused  you  to  stop  there? — A.  I  met  the  policeman  there. 

Q.  "You  just  met  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  your  way  home  then? — A.  I  was  just  walking 
around,  and  met  him  and  told  him. 

Q.  Had  you  been  on  Washington  street  that  night? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember,  sir. 

Q.  Try  to  recollect.  Do  you  remember  coming  down  Washington 
street  thit  night  from  beyond,  from  north  of  iSrelfth  street,  going 
toward  the  fort,  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock,  or  later? — A.  I 
do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember.  You  will  not  say  you  did  not? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  alone  as  you  went  about  the  city  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  company  with  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  strangers  in  town  that  night? — A.  I  did  not 
see  any ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  with  any  guns? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any- 
body ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy  I  notice  that 
you  did  not  testify  as  to  where  you  were  the  night  of  the  shooting,  or 
what  you  did  when  the  shooting  occurred.    Can  you  tell  me  how  it 
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happened  that  you,  the  chief  of  police,  were  silent  as  to  that? — A.  Be- 
cause he  did  not  ask  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  appear  before  the  Citizens'  Committee  t — A. 
They  never  called  me ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  committee  was  appointed  and  that  it  was 
taking  testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  heard  the  shooting,  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  sat 
down.    I  was  laying  down  already. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  gone  to  bed.    Had  you  retired  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  on  your  clothing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  heard 
the  firing. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  sat  up  in  the  bed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sat  up  and  took  notice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  long  did  you  listen  to  the  firing,  sitting  there? — A. 
Well,  a  good  while.  Then  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself,  and  then 
went  out  in  the  street. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  out  on  the  street  ? — ^A.  I  went 
toward  the  city  hall,  but  before  I  got  to  the  city  hall  I  saw  people 
running  from  toward  Elizabeth  street,  on  Twelfth  street.  Then  I 
went  that  way,  too. 

Q.  By  what  street  did  you  go  to  Twelfth  street? — A.  Madison 
street. 

Q.  You  went  right  down  Madison  street  to  Twelfth  street? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  then  turned  on  Twelfth  street  toward  Elizabeth. 

Q.  Had  the  firing  stopped  when  you  reached  Twelfth  street? — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  were  you  when  the  firing  ceased;  still  in  your 
house,  or  had  you  left  your  house? — A.  I  was  just  leaving  tlie  house, 
going  out  the  back  way — the  side  way. 

Q.  Where  was  the  last  firing  you  heard  apparently  located  ? — ^A.  I 
heard  it  toward  Elizabeth  street,  about  west,  or  a  little  southwest, 
from  my  house. 

Q.  miat  steps  did  you  take  that  night,  if  any,  to  ascertain  what  had 
happened  ? — A.  I  just  got  there  and  asked  what  had  happened,  and 
the  policeman  told  me.  Victorio  Femandes  said, "  There  is  a  man  dead 
inside  here,  in  the  Ruby  saloon,  in  the  yard."  I  went  in  there  and 
saw  the  man  lying  dead  there,  and  I  came  out  and  I  says,  "  A\'liere  is 
the  rest  of  the  police?"  They  told  me  where  the  lieutenant  was— 
somewheres  around  there — I  don't  remember  what  the  words  were. 
Then  I  asked  somebody  else  there  to  tell  me  where  the  lieutenant  was. 
I  wanted  to  know  the  facts.  Somebody  said,  "  He  is  up  at  the  drug 
store."  I  turned  back  and  went  to  the  drug  store  and  I  found  the 
lieutenant  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  see  anybody  doing  any  firing  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  who  did  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  they  tell  you? — A.  The  people  there— the  crowd — 
said  that  the  soldiers  done  the  firing. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  And  you  believed  that,  of  course? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  yourself,  who  did  do  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
nott    I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  not  on  Washington  street  that  night  at  all,  in 
company  with  anybody  else  at  all,  as  I  understand  you? — A.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  in  a  carriage  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Or  a  small  wag<Mi  or  four-wheeled  vehicle  of  some  kind? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  re- 
member it. 

Q.  Is  tliis  the  first  time  a  question  of  that  kind  has  been  asked 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  before  ? — ^A.  I  never  was  asked  about 
it ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Forakbr.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  had  a  lieutenant  of  police? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  The  others  were  all  of  the  same  grade,  were  they?  You  were 
the  chief,  and  you  had  a  lieutenant,  and  the  others  were  all  of  the 
same  grade? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  policemen. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  lieutenant  have  different  hours  in  which  you 
were  in  charge,  or  were  you  in  charge  all  the  time? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
used  to  take  charge  at  night.  At  6  o'clock  he  used  to  take  charge 
of  the  police  force ;  between  6  and  7  o'clock. 

Q.  That  is,  between  6  and  7  at  night;  and  he  remained  in  charge 
until  what  hour  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Until  the  next  morning  about 
the  same  hour. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  charge  through  the  day? — ^A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  division  was  made  in  that  way,  and  you  were  in 
charge  in  the  daytime,  and  the  lieutenant  was  probably  sleeping  then, 
and  ne  was  in  charge  at  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Allison,  the  saloon  keeper,  was  arrested,  was  he  not,  and  in 
prison  there  ? — A.  What  saloon  keeper  is  that  ? 

Q.  Allison,  that  negro  soldier  who  was  keeping  a  saloon. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  that  he  was  arrested  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  Of  course^  not  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  the  sheriff  told  me  that  he  was  in  jail. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  date,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  indicted,  was  he  not? — ^A.  The  sheriff  told  me  that  he 
was  indicted;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  tried  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  he  is  in  jail  or  not? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  been  told  that  he  is  in  jail.  The  sheriff  told  me  that 
he  was  in  jail. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  sheriff? — A.  Celedonio  Garza. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  Allison  has  not  been  tried  ? — 
A.  ^<o,  sir. 

Senator  Fobakbr.  That  is  all  for  the  present. 
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By  Senator  Wahnbr  : 

Q.  I  understand  yoa  to  say,  Mr.  Conner,  that  the  people,  when  jou 
got  down  in  the  town  after  the  shooting,  said  it  was  the  negroes  that 
had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  I  thought  I  said  the 
soldiers. 

Q.  The  soldiers  I  that  ie  what  I  say. — ^A.  That  is  tlie  word  I  used; 
yes,  sir;  "  the  soldiers." 

Q.  That  was  the  general  expression,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
general  expression.    They  were  all  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Immediately  following  the  shooting? — ^A.  As  soon  as  I  got 
there  I  heard  that  expression. 

Q.  You  heard  that  diooting,  did  you? — ^A.  I  heard  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  shooting? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  h^h-power  guns;  high-power;  high-pressure. 

Q.  That  was  your  judgment  from  hearms  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  when  you  first  heard  it,  hs  near  as  you 
can  say?  It  was  some  distance  away,  and  I  do  not  presume  that  you 
could  tell  exactly. — ^A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  heard  it  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  me — south.  A  little  southwest  from  my  house,  and 
in  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  street 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  This  is  Elizabeth  street,  and  your  house  is  up  there  [indicating 
on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  this  is  Elizabeth  street,  and  tills  is  my  street 
I  heard  it  this  way  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Down  this  way,  west,  from  yourself;  and  the  barracks  were 
also  west  from  your  house? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  pointed  there  [indicating],  and  he 
pointed  down  the  other  way  as  the  direction  of  tne  firing. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  on  Thirteenth  street  between  Washington 
and  Elizabeth  streets. 

The  Witness.  The  garrison  is  east  of  my  house — the  garrison  wall, 
the  garrison. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  barracks  that  the 
soldiers  were  in. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  They  were  west  of  your  house? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  south. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  question  about  that  map.  I  see 
that  by  the  dart  there  the  streets  do  not  lie  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west.     Now,  north  would  be  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  there. 

Senator  Warner.  We  have  been  pleased,  I  think,  to  speak  of  Eliza- 
beth street,  for  instance,  as  running  north  and  south. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  And  up  toward  the  Allison  saloon,  from  the  bar- 
racks, we  have  called  east,  and  down  toward  the  river  we  have  called 
west. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Here  is  the  gate  of  the  barracks  [indicating]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  in  what  direction  did  you  hear  the  firing? — A.  That 
would  be  west,  then. 
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By  Senator  AVarner: 

Q.  This  is  west  [indicating].  At  about  what  point  was  it;  on 
Elizabeth  street,  do  you  say  ? — A.  In  that  direction ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  among  the  people  there  after  this  shooting  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  terror  and  fear  among  the  women  and  all,  was 
there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  a  good  many  express  that. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  now  ask  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  the 
telegram  found  on  page  26  of  Part  I  of  Senate  Document  155,  dated 
at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  18,  1906,  and  addressed  to  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Boosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  says: 

We  cannot  convliice  our  women  and  children  that  another  outbreak  may  not 
occur  at  any  time.  Their  condition  is  deplorable.  They  will  scarcely  venture 
out  of  their  homes  and  feel  secure,  thereby  our  maintaining  heavy  guard  and 
patrol  of  armed  citizens  every  night 

This  correctly  represented  the  condition,  did  it  not,  Mr.  Conner? 
I  find  that  signed  by  you  and  others  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,- sir. 

Q.  That  represented  the  feeling  of  terror  among  the  women  and 
children  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  signed  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  county  judge? — A.  County 
judge;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  that  is  also  signed  by  yourself  as  chief  of  police? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows : 

Bbowhbviixb,  Tbx.,  August  IS,  1906. 
Hon.  Thbooobb  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States,  WasMngton,  D.  C: 
We  ai^>eal  to  you  again  in  our  great  necessity.  Our  position  is  misunderstood. 
We  can  not  convince  our  women  and  children  that  another  outbreak  may  not 
occur  at  any  time.  Their  condition  is  deplorable;  they  will  scarcely  venture 
out  of  their  homes  and  feel  secure,  thereby  our  maintaining  heavy  guard  and 
patrol  of  armed  citizens  every  night.  We  know  that  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  firearm,  any  overt  act  of  an  excited  citiaen — ^and  our  citizens  are  fearfully 
excited — would  precipitate  upon  the  whole  negro  force  at  BrownavlUe. 

We  do  not  believe  that  their  officers  could  restrain  or  control  them.  There 
are  only  five  officers  present,  and  the  consequences  would  be  fearful  loss  of  life 
and  probable  destruction  of  city.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  removed  and  are 
removing  their  families  elsewhere.  A  Texas  town  should  not  be  left  unaided 
in  this  condition.  We  demand  the  Immediate  removal  of  these  negroes  from  our 
city,  and  we  ask  you  to  so  order.    Please  answer. 

John  Babtlett,  County  Judge. 

Fbank  W.  Kibbe,  City  Attorney. 

Celedonio  Oabza,  Sheriff. 

E.  H.  Goodrich,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Geo.  Conneb,  Chief  of  Police. 

John  G.  Febnandez,  Banker. 

J.  O.  Wheeleb,  Editor  Daily  Herald. 

Wn.uAM  Kellt,  Chairman  Citizens'  Committee. 

s.  dwobuan, 

Wm."  M.  IIatcliff. 

John  Hoyt. 

Valentin  Gavito,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jos.  Webb,  County  Clerk. 

WiLBUB  F.  Dennett. 

B.  KBl-U/xtk. 

Fbbock.  J.  Combe,  Mayor. 

Jab.  a.  Bbowne,  Alderman. 

J.  H.  Florence,  State  Quarantine  Officer. 

Mastih  Hanson,  City  Surveyor. 
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Senator  Warneb.  I  will  also  in  this  connection  ask  to  have  inserted 
a  communication  addressed  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  15-16, 1906,  found  on 
page  20,  of  Part  I,  of  Senate  Document  155.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  further  questions  to  ask  of  this  witness. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  fuU,  as 
follows : 

BitowNsviLUt,  Tex.,  August  15-16,  1906. 
Theodobb  Roosevelt, 

Pre»{4ent  of  the  United  Statet,  Washinffton,  D.  0. : 
The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed  at  and  by  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Brownsville,  held  In  the  Federal  courthouse  in  this  city,  on 
Tuesday,  the  14tb  instant,  to  Investigate  the  attack  made  on  this  city  by  negro 
troops  now  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  adjoining  the  city,  after  an  almost  con- 
tinuous session  of  two  days  finds  as  follows: 

That  at  a  few  moments  before  midnight  on  Monday,  the  13th,  a  body  of  United 
States  soldiers  of  Twenty -fifth  United  States  Infantry  (colored),  numberins 
between  20  and  30  men,  emerged  from  the  garrison  inclosure,  carrying  their 
rifles  and  abundant  supply  of  aiumunitiou,  and  also  begau  firing  In  town  and 
directly  Into  dwellings,  otilces,  stores,  and  at  police  and  citizens.  During  this 
firing  one  citizen,  Frank  Natus,  was  killed  In  his  yard,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  who  rode  toward  the  firing,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  and  was  shot 
through  the  right  arm,  which  has  since  been  amputated  at  the  elbow.  After 
firing  about  200  shots  the  soldiers  retired  to  their  quarters.  After  the  most  dili- 
gent Inquiry  we  find  that  no  shots  were  fired  from  the  town  Into  or  toward  the 
garrison,  nor  any  provocation  given  for  the  attack.  We  find  that  negro  soldiers 
who  have  been  stationed  here  only  a  few  weeks  have  taken  exception  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  refused  liquor  in  the  saloons  at  the  same  bars  or  counters 
as  the  white  citizens,  and  that  a  few  days  ago  a  negro  soldier  was  knocked  down 
for  rudely  jostling  a  white  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Federal  officer,  off  the  sidewalk. 
We  solemnly  assert  that  no  other  provocation  in  any  shape  or  manner  has 
been  given  to  these  soldiers  since  their  arrival  here.  We  find  that  threats  have 
been  made  by  them  that  they  will  repeat  this  outrage.  We  do  not  believe  their 
ofilcers  can  restrain  them,  there  being  but  five  commissioned  officers.  Our  con- 
dition, Mr.  President,  is  this :  Our  women  and  children  are  terrorized  and  our 
men  are  practically  under  constant  alarm  and  watchfulness.  No  community 
can  stand  this  strain  for  more  than  a  few  days.  We  look  to  you  for  relief; 
we  ask  you  to  have  the  troops  at  once  removed  from  Fort  Brown  and  replaced 
by  white  soldiers.  We  appeal  to  you  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as  President 
of  our  whole  people. 

John  Babtxktt,  Gov/nty  Judge. 

Frank  W.  Kibe,  City  Attorney. 

Cki.edonio  Garza,  Sheriff, 

E.  II.  GoonsiCH,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Geobok  Conneb,  Chief  of  Police. 

John  G.  Feknandkz,  Banker. 

Frederick  J.  Cokbe,  Mayor, 

James  A.  Browne,  Alderman.  , 

J.  H.  Flobence,  State  Quarantine  Officer. 

J.  O.  Wheeler,  Editor  Daily  Herald. 

Williau  Keixt,  Chairman  Citizens'  Committee, 

By  Senator  Fobaker,: 
Q.  I  see  in  this  last  exhibit,  which  has  been  put  in,  that  you  have 
signed  there  also,  and  one  of  the  statements  is  that  there  were  about 
200  shots  fired.    That  is  about  your  idea,  is  it,  of  the  number  of  ^ots 
that  were  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenwat  : 
Q.  What  investigation  did  you  ever  make  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  those  of  your  police  force  who  were  on  duty  that  night  ? — 
A.  I  went  around,  as  I  said  before,  and  they  told  me  where  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police  wa$,  and  I  went  there  and  saw  him  at  the  drug  store, 
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and  from  there  I  came  back  and  asked  for  the  rest.  There  were 
Macedoiiio  Ramirez  and  Coronado  and  Briseiio  missing  yet,  and 
they  said,  "  We  don't  know ;  they  might  be  killed.  We  don't  know." 
Then  I  walked  toward  the  garrison,  and  when  I  got  to  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Elizabeth  streets  I  met  Judge  Parks,  who  is  now 
dead,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  got  two  of  your  men  at  Mrs.  Leahy's 
house."  "  Who  are  they,"  I  asked  him.  He  says,  "  Coronado  and 
Briseiio."  He  says,  "  I  put  them  in  there  for  safekeeping."  I  says, 
"  I  want  to  see  them."  He  says,  "  Don't  you  go.  You  stay  here,  and 
I  will  bring  them."  I  stayed  there,  and  he  went  on  and  brought 
them  there.    That  was  the  next  comer  toward  the  garrison. 

Q.  Who  was  this  who  took  care  of  your  policemen  and  put  them 
away  for  safekeeping? — ^A.  Judge  Parks. 

Q.  And  then  when  you  were  hunting  them  up  he  told  you  to  just 
wait  there  and  he  would  go  and  get  wem  and  bring  them  back  to 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  still  members  of  your  police  force? — ^A.  One  of  them. 
The  other  one — no,  sir.    Briseno  is  not. 

Q.  Why  do  you  keep  this  man  on  your  force,  who,  in  a  time  of 
trouble  like  this,  had  to  be  put  away  for  safekeeping? — A.  Well,  sir, 
it  depends  upon  the  committee  on  police. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you. — ^A.  The  committee  on  police  is  the 
one  that  generally  regulates  all  them  things;  the  conmiittee  on 
police. 

By  Senator  Lodgb: 

Q.  You  mean  the  committee  of  the  city  government? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Hemenwat  : 

Q.  Who  appoints  this  board  of  police  conmiissioners? — ^A.  The 
council. 

Q.  And  they  still  retain  this  officer,  who  was  put  away  for  safe- 
keeping that  night,  on  the  force? — ^A.  He  is  there  yet:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  other  man  get  off  the  force? — ^A.  He  found  a 
better  job  up  the  river  and  he  lefL 

Q.  He  resigned  on  his  own  account?  He  was  not  discharged  from 
the  force? — A.  He  resigned  on  his  own  account;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  reconmiend  the  removal  of  these  two  officers 
who  failed  to  perform  their  duty  and  had  to  hide  that  night  when 
this  trouble  was  on? — A.  I  am  just  governed  by  the  committee  on 
police,  you  know ;  whatever  they  tell  me  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recommend  removals  and  appointments? — ^A.  Some- 
times, yes,  sir;  but  it  depends  on  them,  you  know;  if  they  don't  want 
to  put  him  out 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  the  removal  of  these  two  officers? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not? — A.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it  at 
the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  about  it?  Here  were  these  two  officers  on 
your  force.  The  people  were  in  great  terror  and  great  distress, 
afraid  of  their  lives,  with  no  protection  j  and  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  suggesting  that  you  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  yet  retained  officers  who  hid  when  there  was  trouble  c«i. 
Why  did  you  not  promptly  say  "  These  officers  do  not  perform  their 
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duty,"  and  recommend  their  removal,  and  ask  for  officers  that  would 
perform  their  duty  ? — A.  It  is  a  fact  that  could  be  done,  but  the  com- 
mittee does  the  whole  thing,  you  know.  I  am  just  doing  what  the 
committee  tells  me  to  do. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  chief  of  police;  you  only  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  c(Hnmittee.  Is  mat  it? — ^A.  Pretty  near  the  same 
thing.    That  is  what  I  do;  whatever  they  tell  me  to  do,  you  know. 

Q.  Were  these  men  fair  samples  of  your  police  force;  that  is, 
were  they  equally  efficient  as  other  men  on  the  force? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so;  no,  sir.  I  think  there  were  some  other  better  men  than 
they  there. 

Senator  Hemxnwat.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Wabneb.  We  all  hope  so. 

By  Senator  Forakbr  : 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  better! — ^A.  Sir! 

Q.  You  say  some  of  them  were  better  men.  How  many  of  your 
other  policemen  were  better  than  these  two? — A.  Well,  men  that  I 
can  judge,  they  are  good  officers;  old  officers  that  have  been  there 
long  berore  I  have  been  there.  Ail  of  them  was  there  before  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Judge  Parks  told  you  that 
he  had  placed  these  men  m  hiding? — A.  Thatlie  himself  pulled  them 
inside  and  kept  them  and  would  not  let  them  go  out. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  Mrs.  Leahy  did  that? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
didn't  hear  anything.    Judge  Parks  was  the  only  one  that  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Leahy  about  thisi — A.  No,  sir.' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  she  claimed  the  honor  of  taking  care  of 
these  two  policemen  that  night? — A.  I  never  heard  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it! — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  what  Judge  I^rks 
told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  she  had  testified  to  that  effect  before  this 
committee? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Feazier: 

Q.  Did  Judge  Parks  tell  you  why  he  hid  these  men  ? — A.  He  told 
me  for  safe-keeping. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  there  was  a  bunch  of  soldiers  shooting 
there  with  high-power  rifles — fifteen  or  twenty  of  them?  What 
did  he  say  to  you  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  just  told  me  those 
words. 

Q.  That  is  all  he  said?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hkionwat: 
Q.  The  judge  was  willing  to  chance  his  life,  but  wanted  to  save 
the  police  force,  was  that  it? — A.  I  suppose  so,  sir.    I  dont  know. 
When  I  got  there,  everything  was  done,  you  know. 

By  Senator  Fuiton  : 

Q.  There  is  cme  (question  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  testified 
on  your  direct  examination  that  at  the  time  you  heard  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  struck  you  were  talking  to  a  poUceman  ? — A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  something  about  either  that  you  were  telling  him 
to  exercise  care  and  prevent  any  trouble,  or  that  the  mayor  had  in- 
structed you.    Which  was  it? — ^A.  That  the  mayor  had  told  me. 
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That  that  lady  living  right  there  where  we  were  was  assaulted  by  a 
soldier  and  to  take  a  good  care  around  there  that  nothing  happened. 

Q.  That  the  mayor  nad  told  you  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  mayor 
told  me  about  it  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  the  mayor  say  that  ne  was  looking  forward  to,  or  contem- 
plated, the  possibility  of — the  probability  of — some  disorder  that 
night  ? — A.  Not  to  me.    I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Fulton.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  said  the  lady  that  lived  there  where  you  were.  Did  Mrs. 
Evans  live  right  there  at  the  comer  where  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir: 
in  that  same  yard,  you  know.  The  house  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  yard,  between  the  alley  and  the  street. 

Q.  She  lived  on  Fifteenth  street,  between  Madison  and  Jefferson, 
at  the  comer  of  the  alley? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  between  the  alley  and  the 
street — Jefferson  street — and  next  to  the  alley  between  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  That  is  the  lot  there  [indicating],  the  yard,  and  in  the 
middle  of  that  yard  is  the  house — pretty  near  the  middle.  It  is  be- 
tween the  alley  and  the  comer  of  the  street. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — ^A.  I  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  allev;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  therefore  a  little  bit  east  of  her  house.  Her  house 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  plot  of  ground  extending  from  the  alley 
down  to  Jefferson  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  talking  with  this  officer  about  the  assault  ? — ^A.  About 
what  the  mayor  had  told  me. 

Q.  Which  way  does  the  Evans  house  face,  toward  the  barracks? — 
A.  It  faces  toward  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  It  faces  on  Fifteenth  street,  toward  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir; 
toward  the  town. 

Q.  Toward  the  town? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  rear  of  the  house  is  toward  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  The 
rear  of  the  house  is  toward  the  barracks ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Mrs.  Evans  about  that  matter  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  still  say  that  the  mayor  did  not  give  you  any  instruc- 
tions to  be  specially  careful  that  night  to  prevent  trouble? — A.  About 
the  trouble;  no.    He  just  told  me  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  appreliend  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  no  precautions  to  protect  the  town  against 
trouble? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any  trouble  at  all.  I  saw  everything  very 
qui^.    The  ni^t  was  very  quiet.    Everything  was  very  quiet. 

Senator  Fobaker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fbazier: 

Q.  In  going  about  over  the  town  that  night  before  you  went  home 
did  you  see  any  unusual  disturbance — any  people  congregating  in 
one  place,  or  people  with  guns,  or  any  other  indi<^ions  of  trouble  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  or  hear  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Mr.  Connor,  were  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  well  pleased  with 
the  location  of  the  three  colored  companies  there  ? — A.  I  didn't  hear 
any  demonstrations  against  it  at  all ;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  They  had  no  objection  to  them  being  sent  there  at  all  ? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  said  by  any  of  the  citizens  wanting 
them  sent  away? — A.  I  didn't  hear  any;  no,  sir. 

testhcoky  of  lottis  a.  taoov. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
By  Senator  Fokaker: 

Q.  You  are  a  citizen  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  low  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  I  was  bom  in  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life?^ — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  going  to 
explain.  I  was  bom  in  Brownsville  and  left  Brownsville  in  1878 
and  went  to  France,  and  came  back  in  November,  1889,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  resided  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  I  was  38  years  old  last  March. 

Q.  Thirty-eight  years? — ^A.  Last  March. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  Just  now,  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Q.  Yes. — A,  Or  what  I  have  been  in  formerly? 

Q.  Well,  just  now. — ^A.  I  reside  on  my  plantation. 

Q.  You  reside  on  your  plantation,  near  Brownsville? — A.  Near 
Brownsville,  four  and  a  half  miles  out. 

Q.  In  what  direction? — ^A.  About  east 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  your  plantation  from,  say,  the  gate  leading 
from  the  garrison  out  to  Elizabeth  street  If  you  were  at  that  point, 
by  what  streets  would  you  travel  to  go  out  of  Brownsville  on  your 
way  to  your  plantation? — ^A.  I  understand  your  question.  I  go  out 
along  what  we  term  down  there  the  garrison  wall  until  it  forms  an 
angle  shooting  to  the  river,  and  then  along  what  we  call  the  river 
road. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  where  it  does  form  that  angle,  shooting 
toward  the  river? — A.  I  couldn't  name  you  the  streets.  I  never  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  numbers  or  the  names  of  the  streets. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  to  the  left  of  you.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  that 
and  say  whether  or  not  you  can  tell  us,  after  loosing  at  that  map, 
about  where  the  garrison  road  divides? — A.  I  always  take  Washing- 
ton street,  and  pass  over,  and  keep  up  [indicating]. 

Q.  There  is  a  country  road  out  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  turns  to  the  right  and  goes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the 
garrison? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  leads  on  down  to  the  river,  does  it? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  call  the  river  road? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  does  the  garrison  road  divide,  one  part  going  around  the 
reservation,  as  you  have  just  now  described,  and  the  other  branching 
off  so  as  to  run  parallel  to  Fourteenth  street?  Does  it  divide  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson  streets,  or  between  Jefferson  and  Madison 
streets? — ^A.  I  never  paid  any  attention.  I  always  keep  this  straight 
road. 

Q.  You  keep  right  along? — A.  Always.  It  is  the  short  road  for 
me,  for  I  reside,  or  at  least  I  rent  a  house,  on  Washingtcai  street, 
about  here  [indicating]. 
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Q.  You  are  pointing  to  the  east  side  of  Washington  street? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  100  feet  from  the  garrison  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about.  I 
reside  now  about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  have  a  house  there? — A.  I  have  a  house  and  reside  there. 

Q.  Your  plantation  is  4  miles  out  in  the  country? — ^A.  Four  miles 
out  in  the  country.  I  have  a  home  here,  so  that  whenever  I  want  to 
come  to  town  I  have  this  place.    I  have  rented  a  house  there.  • 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  m  business  in  town  before  you  acquired  this 

Clantation  ? — A.  We  nave  had  that  plantation  for  a  number  of  years, 
ut  formerly — ^yes,  sir;  I  was  in  business. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business? — ^A.  Wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealer, 
and  at  the  same  time  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  ammunition. 

Q.  And  you  had  firearms  of  all  kinds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  ammunition. 

Q.  AVhere  was  your  place  of  business  located? — ^A.  On  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  'Which  you  are  now  speaking  about? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  At  what  point?— A.  Block  63.  This  is  the  Miller  Hotel  block 
here  [indicating  on  map].    It  is  about  here,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  point  that  you  are  directing  attention  to  now  ? — ^A. 
Where  our  house  was. 

Q.  That  is  the  eastern  side  of  Elizabeth  street,  right  near  the  blocks 
marked  "  8  "  and  "  3?"— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  business  house  did  you  have  ? — A.  I  told  you  it 
was  wholesale  and  retail  liquors. 

Q.  But  what  sort  of  a  house  was  it,  a  brick  house? — A.  A  brick 
house ;  one  story  at  the  front  and  two  stories  at  the  back. 

Q.  It  runs  clear  back  to  the  alley,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  enter  from  the  alley  as  well  as  from  the 
front? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  well  from  the  alley  as  from  the  front. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns — firearms — did  you  keep  there  for  sale? — 
A.  I  kept  Winchester  guns  and  shotguns ;  none  of  what  are  termed 
nowadays  high  power.    I  left  the  business  in  1&94. 

Q.  Ohj  you  quit  the  business  in  1894? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  quit  that 
business  m  1894. 

Q.  In  1894?— A.  No,  sir;  I  meant  to  say  in  1904. 

Q.  In  1904?— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1904. 

Q.  Were  you  not  carrying  on  that  business  at  that  place  in  1906,  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  affray? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  saloon  in  the 
place  where  we  used  to  keep  our  house. 

Q.  Was  anybody  at  that  time  carrying  on  that  business  of  selling 
firearms  and  ammunition  at  that  point  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  name  was  Jagou  ? — ^A.  In  1906  ? 

Q.  In  1906,  at  the  time  of  this  shooting  affray? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  Louis  A-  Co  wen — do  you  remember  him? — 
A.  Louis  B.  Coweni 
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Q.  Well,  Louis  E.  Cowen.    Do  you  know  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  testified  before  this  committee  in  this  investigation,  and 
my  recollection  of  his  statement  is  tiiat  he  said  that  on  the  day  before 
this  footing  he  bought  some  ammunition  from  you,  as  I  understood 
it? — ^A-  No,  ar;  but  I  know  what  you  are  referring  to  now.  I  read 
that  at  the  time  in  the  papers.  He  pretends  to  have  bought  some 
ammunitioQ  from  my  brother.  I  have  two  brothers,  and  he  said  he 
bought  some  ammunition  from  one  of  them,  and  he  termed  him  by 
tibe  name  of  "  Mike,"  and  he  says — Louis  told  me  many  a  time  that 
he  had  bought  some  cartridges  from  him. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Louis  CJowen. 

Q.  Told  you? — ^A.  Told  me.  My  brother  had  in  charge  the  stock 
of  ammuniti(m  that  we  could  not  dispose  of  when  we  closed  our  busi- 
ness. He  had  that  in  his  care.  But  he  did  not  reside  where  you  are 
mentioning  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside  ? — ^A.  He  resided  on  Washington  street. 

Q.  On  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  see  what  he  says.  Mr.  Cowen  testified  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  when  the  shooting  occurred,  that  is,  6n  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  August — ^I  think  uiat  is  the  date  he  fixes — he  bou^t 
some  ammunition. 

Senator  Waiutbr.  Had  we  not  better  get  the  testimony  f 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  read  from  his  testimony. 

By  Senator  Fokakes: 

Q.  At  page  2811  of  our  record  this  is  found,  Louis  R.  Cowen  was 
on  the  stand  testifying : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  preparation  then? — A.  Not  at  the  time.  The  day  of 
the  shooting  it  occurred  to  me  then  that  It  was  past  pay  day,  and  I  bought  some 
cartridges. 

Q.  Ton  did  what — A.  I  bought  some  cartridges. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  those  cartridges? — ^A.  I  l>ought  them  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jagou,  who  had  been  in  business,  and  Jie  had  all  tlie  stuff  closed  away 
In  his  warehouse. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  had  Jagou  been  in? — A.  Arms  and  ammunition, 
wholesale  and  retail  groceries,  and  wines  and  liquors. 

Q.  Wlties  and  Jiquors.  Where  was  his  place  of  business? — ^A.  HU  place  of 
business  was  when^  the  Kuby  saloon  la  now. 

You  are  not  th'i  Jagou  from  whom  he  made  that  purchase? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  then  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  none  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  unmunitiiA  was  sold  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  nothing  at  all  about  it 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  night  of  this  firing? — ^A.  In  Fort  Brown, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  in  Fort  Brown?  Where  ware  you  in  Fort  Brown, 
and  how  did  you  happen  to  be  in  Fort  Brown?  Just  explain  that 
Where  were  you  in  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I  was  at  the  house  of  the 
matron — the  ho^ital  matron. 

Q.  What  as  her  name  ? — ^A.  Josephine  JohnsMi. 

Q.  The  house  of  the  matron  is  over  back  of  the  guardhouse,  is 
it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  guardhouse  is  marked  on  this,  map,  and  the  matron's  house 
is  marked  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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By  the  Chaibman: 
Q.  I  notice  here  that  the  house  between  **  88  "  and  "  87  "  is  marked 
as  the  matron's  house. — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fokaker: 

Q.  Have  you  seen  tiiis  map  before  ? — ^A.  Never,  but  I  am  familiar 
with  the  plan  of  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  is  the  matron's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  which  is  the  front  of  that  house  ? — A.  This  is  the  front, 
facingthe  post  hospital. 

Q.  That  would  b^  in  a  southerly  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  faces  in  a  southerly  direction,  toward  the  hospital? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  that  night  did  you  go  to  that  house! — ^A.  Well, 
I  had  walked  with  Mr.  Matlock  to  his  quarters,  which  were  in  the 
last  house  in  the  officers'  quarters  row  [indicating] . 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Next  to  the  river  ? — ^A.  Close  to  the  river. 
By  Senator  Foraksr  : 

Q.  Mr.  Matlock  was  a  quartermaster's  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had 
walked  to  his  house  and  from  there  walked  back  to  get  my  wife  at 
the  matron's  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  in  company  with  Mr.  Matlock  when  you  went 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  in  the  evening  when  you  went  there? — 
A.  The  second  time,  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  about  a  quarter  after 
11 ;  between  a  quarter  after  11  and  12. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  At  the 
matron's  house. 

Q.  You  were  there.  You  were  not  in  bed,  but  you  were  up  ? — A. 
No,  no,  no.  We  went  in  there  until  we  were  ready  to  go  back  to 
town.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  people  of  Brownsville  to  go  right 
straight  through  the  post,  and,  of  course,  if  you  were  halted  you 
would  answer  uie  call  and  go  back. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — A,  I  was  inside  of  the  house. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  porch  fronting  out  toward  the  hospital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  ^llery,  as  you  caU  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS,  the  front  of  the  house  has  a  gallery? — A.  A  gallery, 
a  porch,  facing  the  post  hospital. 

Q.  Were  you  on  that  gallery,  or  inside  of  the  house? — A.  Inside 
of  the  house. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  when  the  firing  commenced,  where  you  were? — 
A.  Standing  on  the  porch  of  the  matron's  house.  I  heard  the  firing 
as  I  stepped  to  the  front,  facing  this  way  [indicating].  I  heard  the 
firing  to  the  rear  of  my  right-hand  side. 

Q.  Just  indicate  as  near  as  you  can  about  where  that  was,  as  near 
as  you  can  locate  it? — A.  It  was  in  this  direction,  down  h«re.  Where 
it  was  I  could  not  tell  you  [indicating]. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Washington  and  ElizabetJi 
streets,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  somewhere  in  that  direction.       i 
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By  Senator  Fobakzb: 

Q.  Then  you  were  standing  in  front  of  the  matron's  house.  When 
the  firing  commenced,  you  jumped  up  and  went  out  on  the  porch  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  j lumped  up  and  went  out  on  the  porch. 

Q.  And  as  you  stood  there  yon  heard  the  firing  over  to  the  rear 
of  you? — ^A.  Down  in  this  direction,  here  [indicating].  Where  it 
was  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  see. 

Senator  Warner.  When  the  witness  says,  "  This  direction,  here," 
where  does  he  mean? 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Just  take  this  stick  and  point  it  out  on  the  map. — A.  Here 
[indicating]. 

By  Senator  Soott: 
Q.  What  street  do  you  think  it  was  on? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell,  ex- 
actly. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question. — ^A.  I  will,  sir. 
I  could  hear  the  shooting  to  the  back  and  to  the  right  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  Point  out  on  the  map  about  where  it  seemed  to  you. — ^A.  I  could 
not  decide,  exactly.  It  would  have  been  around  in  this  neighborhood, 
comprising  two  or  three  blocks  [indicating]. 

Q.  Toward  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets  and  back  of  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  is  where  you  point? — ^A.  I  point  in  this  whole  direction, 
here  [indicating]. 
Q.  That  is  where  it  seemed  to  be? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazibr: 
Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  outside  or  inside  of  the 
grounds? — ^A:  No,  sir;  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  it  was. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  the  firing? — A.  As  I  said  a 
little  while  ago,  I  stepped  to  the  front  porch. 

Q.  After  that,  I  mean.  How  long  did  you  stand  there  ? — A.  Only 
a  few  minutes,  probably  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  sentry  from  the 
guardhouse  came  running  aroimd  and  told  us,  "  You  white  people 
Better  get  in,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  hurt." 

Q.  A  sentry  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q,  How  far  was  the  guardhouse  from  where  you  were? — A.  I 
don't  know.    I  couldn't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idea? — A.  About  20  yards,  probably. 

Q.  Twenty  yards  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    That  would  be  about  60'  feet 

Q.  This  map  is  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  30  feet. — ^A.  That  I  could  not 
tell. 

Senator  Fdi-ton.  That  would  be  about  right,  would  it  not?  Here 
is  the  guardhouse,  and  here  is  where  he  was. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  get  down  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  just  went  outside  to  look  what  was  going  on,  to  see  about  it. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  the  firing  was  it  that  he  gave  you  that 
notice? — ^A.  Well,  at  the  first  chance 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  effort  to  go  out  of  the  reservation  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  impossible  to  go. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Matlock  make  any  effort  to  go  out? — A.  No,  sir.  He 
tried  his  best  to  get  out  from  the  matron's  quarters  to  his  house 
again ;  and  during  the  night,  I  don't  know  what  hour  it  was,  prob- 
.  ably  2  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  he  got  out. 

Q.  He  was  stopped  by  the  guard,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sup- 
pose so;  but  he  made  himself  known  and  had  a  chance  to  go  back  to 
his  quarters. 

Q.  The  guard  was  thrown  out  all  around  there,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  that? — A.  I  knowj  of  course,  what  I 
saw  the  next  morning,  but  the  night  of  the  shooting  I  did  not  know 
anything. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  that?  Was  it  a  dark  night,  or  not? — 
A.  No,  it  was  not  such  a  dark  night. 

Q.  Could  you  see  distinctly  ? — A.  Not  at  a  very  big  distance.  The 
moon  had  not  risen  yet.    The  moon  rose  at  1  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  There  was  a  moon  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  moon  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time.  But  it  was  not  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance.    It  was  a  very  clear  night;  no  clouds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  guards  were  stationed  before  the  firing 
commenced,  about  that  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir;  we  never  could 
move  from  there  that  night.  We  were  kept  m  there  like  prisoners 
almost.    We  could  not  move  from  there. 

Senator  Warneb.  In  this  connection,  so  that  we  may  have  it 
together  with  this  testimony,  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
record  the  testimony  given  by  this  witness  before  Mr.  Purdy  and 
Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  found  at  page  134  of  Part  II  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  questions  that  I  want  to  ask 
this  witness. 

The  testimony  referred. to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows : 

Louis  A.  Jaoou  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  and,  upon  being 
examined  by  Mr.  Purdy,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Jagou? — ^A.  None  whatever,  Just  now;  I  have 
a  farm  which  I  attend  to,  but  I  do  not  call  myself  a  farmer ;  I  look  after  the 
interests  oi^  my  farm,  though. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  city  of  Brownsville?— A.  At  times;  not  always. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? — ^A.  On  the  ranch,  about  4)  miles  from  town. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  of  this  year? — A.  Part 
of  the  night  I  was  in  town  and  the  balance  of  the  night  I  was  in  the  post. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  in  town  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  before  11 
o'clock? — A.  I  was  at  my  mother-in-law's  house,  Mrs.  Wallace,  next  to  the  gar- 
rison fence. 

Q.  That  is  where  Herman  Schrl^er  lives? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  next 
bouse  to  that 

Q.  About  11  o'clock  that  night  jroa  bad  occasion  to  go  into  the  garrison  ? — ^A. 
Yea,  sir;  a  little  before  U. 
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Q.  Wltb  whom  did  you  go? — ^A.  Miss  Josephine  Johnson. 

Q.  Where  was  your  wife? — A.  In  the  post 

Q.  At  what  building?— A.  In  the  matron's  building,  back  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  That  building  1b  located  over  across  the  parade  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  yon  state  in  yonr  own  words  Just  wliat  yon  saw  and  wliat  took 
place,  so  far  as  you  know,  within  the  garrison  ttiat  night? — ^A.  I  heard,  first, 
consecutive  shooting,  about  eight  or  teu  shots ;  that  aroused  our  attention. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  where  they  were  located,  or  the  general  direction? — ^A. 
They  appeared  to  be,  at  that  moment,  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
barracks.  After  I  heard  those  first  shots  I  heard  a  repetition  of  ai>oat  fifteen. 
I  could  coont  them  plainly  enough — they  were  fire  in  succession. 

Q.  Were  they  In  the  same  locality? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  place;  I  think  so; 
I  could  not  tell  whether  they  had  changed  or  not ;  they  were  very  near  to  that 
same  locality;  and  that  was  a  big  volley  and  I  could  not  count  them;  they 
were  In  quick  succession. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  afterwards? — ^A.  It  stopped  for  a  little  while  and 
then  started  again,  and  that  sounded  still  further  up  toward  town — furUier 
away  from  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  this  firing? — A.  I  was  on  the  porch  facing  the 
hospital  and  away  from  the  soldiers'  barracks;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hospital 
from  the  barracks.  The  firing  was  at  the  rear  of  the  building  where  I  was 
located. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  np  toward  the  barracks  that  night? — A.  I  tried  to  get  out 

Q.  What  prevented  yon? — A.  Some  guard  with  khaki  pants  and  blue  shirt; 
he  came  with  bis  gun  In  his  hands  and  said,  "  Keep  back  if  yon  don't  want  to 
be  hurt" 

Q.  About  how  long  was  that  after  you  first  heard  firing  up  toward  the  bar- 
racks?—A.  That  was  after  the  second  nnmber  of  shots  that  I  could  distinctly 
hear — ^before  the  general  volley. 

Q.  So  yon  and  your  wife  and  yonr  friends  kept  In  the  matron's  house?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  except  Matlock 

Q.  Well,  you  remained  there  all  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  my  wife  and  I. 

Q.  You  state  that  a  man  by  the-  name  of  Matlock  attempted  to  get  out; 
why  could  he  not  do  so?- A.  He  was  stopped  by  the  guard  and  turned  back. 

Q.  And  you  all  remained  there  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  but  him. 

Q.  Who  was  Matlock? — A.  He  was  the  quartermaster's  clerk,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  his  quarters  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  yon  come  Into  the  city  the  next  morning? — ^A.  About 
6  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  empty  cartridges  that  morning?— A.  I  did;  at  abont  half 
past  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Where?— A.  On  the  comer  of  this  alley  [Indicating],  at  the  rear  of  Mr& 
Leahy's  hotel. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  find? — ^A.  About  three— one  loaded  and  two  empty. 

Q.  To  whom  did  yon  give  tho«e  cartridges?— A.  To  •  policeman;  be  told 
me  that  he  wanted  them  for  evidence. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jagou,  are  you  familiar  with  the  reports  of  firearms  generally? — 
A.  Yes,  I  am ;  I  have  been  In  that  business  for  a  long  number  of  years  of  my 
Ufe. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  guns  with  which  the  United 
States  soldiers  were  armed  that  were  In  the  garrison  on  the  night  of  August 
13,  1900? — A.  Yes,  air;  I  am,  very. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  reports  of  the  shots  which  yon  heard 
fired  on  that  night? — A.  The  report  was  quick,  sharp,  and  had  a  whizzing 
sound. 

Q.  Were  those  reports  the  same  or  diflermt  from  the  reports  of  the  ordinary 
gun  or  revolver  used  by  the  people  generally? — A-  EJntlrely  diflCorait 

Q.  Mr.  Jagou,  do  yon  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  buildings  inside  of 
the  garrison  wall  were  shot  into  on  the  night  of  August  13? — A.  Afterwards, 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  curiosity,  I  looked  at  the  different  buildings,  and  I 
did  not  find  any  evidence  of  any  shots. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever,  after  the  night  of  the  IStb  of  August,  while  the  troops 
were  here  or  since  they  were  removed,  hear  from  the  soldiers  or  the  officers,  or 
from  anyone  else,  any  claim  made  that  any  of  the  buildings  Inside  of  the  garri- 
son wall  had  been  shot  into  on  that  evening? — A.  No,  ^Ir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  yon  know,  none  of  them  were  shot  Into? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Jagon,  you  bare  been  In  the  business  of  handling  firearms,  have 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  experience  hare  you  bad  In  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  firearms? — 
A.  I  have  had  experience  with  them  from  1889  to  1904;  during  that  time  I 
dealt  in  firearms  here  in  Brownsyille. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  Tarlous  kinds  of  guns  owned 
and  used  by  the  people  in  this  locality? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  nine- tenths  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  show  you  these  empty  shells  and  ball  cartridges  here,  which 
were  offered  in  evidence  by  Mayor  Combe  yesterday  afternoon,  and  ask  you 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  have  flred  these  cartridges  in  the  guns  which 
you  state  are  owned  and  used  by  the  citizens  here  In  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  them  in  the  ordinary  rifles,  or  in  any  other 
rifle  that  you  know  of  other  than  the  army  gun?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it 
would.  None  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  know  of  would  Are  them,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  anybody  else  using  what  we  term  "  (Jovemment  ammunition." 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Jagou,  if  you  know  of  anybody  in  town  who  has  a 
Krag-J<"rgensen  gim? — ^A.  The  only  one  I  know  of  belongs  to  Mayor  CJonibe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  Krag-JiJrgensen  gun  will  fire  one  of  these 
cartridges? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  bo. 

Q.  It  is  your  best  judgment  that  it  will  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  when  you  left  the  piazza  to  look  around  you  were 
stopped  by  the  guard  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  were  stopped  by  some  one,  you  say.  Were  you  stopped 
by  the  soldier  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  sentry,  I  suppose. 
I  did  not  make  any  effort  to  go  outside  of  the  building — outside  of 
the  porch.    I  went  to  look,  to  try  and  see  what  it  was. 

Q.  Where  was  this  sentry — outside  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was  running  around  from  the  guardhouse;  running  around 
the  building,  arouna  there. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  explanation  as  to  why  he  ordered  you  back  ? — 
A.  Yes;  he  told  me,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  to  get  back.  He  said, 
"  You  get  in."  There  were  several  parties  out  on  the  porch — Mr. 
Matlock  and  my  wife  and  myself  and  Mrs.  Johnson — and  he  told  us, 
"  You  white  folks  better  get  in  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  hurt,"  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Dia  he  give  any  reason?  Did  he  say  who  was  doing  the  hurt- 
ing, or  who  was  being  hurt? — A.  No,  sir.  So  we  walked  in  and  kept 
out  of  his  way. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  testify  before  to  that  remark  made  by  the 
guard? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  I  told  Major  Blocksom 
and  Mr.  Purdy  at  the  time.    I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  believe  I 
made  that  statement 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  On  page  135  of  Senate  Document  No.  155  he  says  he  was  told, 
"  Keep  back,  if  you  don't  want  to  get  hurt."    He  says,  "  Some  guard 
with  khaki  pants  and  blue  shirt ;  he  came  with  his  gun  in  his  hands 
and  said, '  Keep  back,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  hurt.' " 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  That  is  the  remark  he  made,  is  it? — A.  Something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Now  you  have  put  in,  "You  white  folks."  Did  h«  use  those 
words? — ^A.'  I  can  not  recall  exactly.    It  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  be  accurate  about  that? — A.  No,  sir.  He 
just  meant  for  us  to  get  inside  of  the  building. 
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Q.  Yes;  and  yon  remained  then  inside  of  the  building? — A.  I  re- 
mained inside  of  the  building  until  about  5  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  posting  guards  around  there? — ^A.  OB, 
yes;  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  excitement  all  through  the  post  that 
night. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  sounded  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  sounded  at  the  guardhouse,  did  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  first  of  it. 

Q.  And  immediately  after  the  firing  commenced,  or  shortly  after- 
wards?— A.  Well,  the  call  to  arms,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was 
sounded  between  die  first  shots  and  the  several  volleys  that  were  fired 
afterwards. 

Q.  When  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  the  whole  garrison  turned 
out,  did  it  not? — A.  I  suppose  so;  but,  as  I  say,  we  could  not  tell  any- 
thing from  where  we  were.  At  least  I  could  not,  because  I  could  not 
see  anything. 

Q.  It  was  too  dark  for  you  to  see? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  houses 
on  our  back  were  standing  back  of  us  and  we  could  not  see  anything. 

By  Senator  Fttlton: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  firearms? — A.  YeSj  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
used  to  shoot  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  character  of  powder  did  vou  have  experience  with  in 
shooting? — A.  The  black  powder,  mostly — the  Winchester  and  Rem- 
ington. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  other  guns  fired — ^high-power  guns? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  firing  begin  were  you  impressed  at  the 
time  as  to  the  character  of  the  gun  that  was  being  fired? — >A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  could  tell  ri^t  away  that  it  was  a  gun  that  did  not  use -the 
black  powder.  The  sound  of  the  bullets — the  noise  of  the  reports  of 
the  guns — ^is  entirely  different. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  it  was? — A.  Well,  I  surely  did  think  it 
was  a  high-power  rifle. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  so? — A.  I  did  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  think  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  was  a  revolver  or  a  rifle? — ^A.  Oh, 
no ;  it  sounded  to  me  more  like  a  rifle  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Fulton.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Forakek: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  revolver  reports  at  all  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  heard  only  high-power  guns? — A.  If  it  had  been  anything 
else  with  the  high-power  guns,  it  would  have  been  too  far  from  where 
we  were  standing  to  detect  it. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  too  far  away  for  you  to  detect  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir;   especially  if  they  had  been  high-power  revolvers,  using  high- 

Sower  powder,  the  caliber  would  have  been  quite  small  and  hard  to 
etect.  You  could  possibly  hear  the  reports  of  the  revolver  using  .45 
caliber,  the  old-style  Ck)lt,  but  the  United  States  Army  did  not  use 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  of  that  character  that  ni^t? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not* 
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Q.  One  of  the  policemen  has  testified  that  he  fired  his  revolrer  on 
Washington  street. — A.  Well,  I  did  not  hear  that.  You  see,  it  is 
quite  a  distance. 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  distance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could,  not  hear  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Others  have  testified  that  thw  fired  revolver  shots. — ^A.  Prob- 
ably they  were  closer  to  the  scene  of  action  than  I  was. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  there  were  none? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
not  say  that. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Senator  Hbuznwat.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  evi- 
dence presented  before  the  grand  jury.  We  could  not  get  that  before 
because  Senator  Culberson  was  not  in  town.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  it  now. 

"The  Chairman.  Shall  I  make  a  request  on  Senator  Culberson 
for  it? 

Senator  Lodox.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  in  that  same  connection  I  think  it  would 
be  well,  also,  that  we  should  request  that  he  furnish  us  with  the  affi- 
davits taken  and  sent  to  him  and  put  in  his  possession  in  response 
to  a  telegram  sent  to  Brownsville  by  Major  Blocksom  when  he  was  on 
his  way  here,  under  the  President's  order,  in  December,  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Lodok.  You  mean  a  lot  of  affidavits  that  Senator  Culber- 
son had,  himself? 

Senator  Foraexr.  Yea 

Senator  Overman.  Those  which  he  used  in  his  speech  ? 

Senator  Fchcaker.  Yes ;  he  used  some  of  them  in  his  speech. 

Senator  Overman.  -Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  more  than 
those  that  he  used  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  he  had  more.  One  thing  more  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  record.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  fact  that  it  had  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Paulino 
Preciado  had  filed  a  claim  at  the  State  Department  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  recover  $10,000  for  mjuries  to  him 
from  the  wound  he  claims  to  have  received  on  the  night  of  the  shoot- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  he  was  wounded  by  United  States  soldiers.  I 
stated  to  the  committee  that  I  had  askea  the  State  Dej)artment  to 
furnish  me  with  definite  information  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Root,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  said  the  papers  were  of  such  a  character  that  he 
preferred  not  to  send  them  here  to  be  put  in  the  record,  but  that  I 
could  look  them  over,  and  if  there  was  anything  I  wanted  to  put  in 
I  should  confer  with  him  about  it.  I  looked  them  over,  and  all  that 
I  care  to  put  in  is  that  Preciado  made  the  affidavit  on  which  his 
claim  is  based,  September  25, 1906.  I  notified  Mr.  Root  to  that  effect, 
and  he  sent  me  this  telegram : 

There  Is  no  objection  whatever  to  your  putting  on  record  the  fact  that  Pre- 
ciado made  his  affldavlt  on  which  hts  claim  aKaiust  tbe  United  States  is  based 
September  25, 1906,  and  that  the  claim  has  been  pending  ever  since  tbat  time. 

BhJHU  Root. 

That  has  on  it  the  note: 

Phoned  from  residence,  3.15  p.  m.,  November  26,  1907. 
Senator  Warner.  It  was  my  understanding  the  other  day  that  he 
had  made  a  claim. 
Senator  Frazier.  He  said  that  in  his  testimony,  I  think. 
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Senator  Wabnee.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  his  testimony,  but  I  had 
heard  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  had  never  heard  of  it,  or  if  I  had  it  had  not 
made  any  impression  on  my  mind.  I  want  the  record  also  to  show, 
as  the  result  of  my  examination  of  the  papers,  that  the  claim  has  been 
pending  ever  since ;  that  is,  it  was  filed  shortly  after  that  affidavit  was 
written  and  is  still  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Foraker  desires  to  have  several  of  the 
bullets  analyzed.  I  will  ask  Senator  Warner  to  examine  them,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Foraker,  so  that  we  may  have  preserved  a  record 
of  any  marks  that  may  be  on  them,  or  any  peculiarities  there  may  be 
about  them. 

Thereupon,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  November  29, 1907,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


Committee  on  MitrrARY  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Friday^  November  «5, 1907. 
The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
There  were  present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker, 
Lodge,  Warner,  "Fulton,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communi- 
cations : 

1.  Copy  of  telegram  to  Senator  Taliaferro,  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28,  1907. 

Senator  Taliafebbo,  Jacksonville,  Flo.: 

Committee  meets  to-morrow,  Friday,  2  p.  m.  Probably  ngain  Saturday.  Re- 
port matters  may  be  presented  and  talked  of,  but  nothing  settled  In  your  ab- 
sence.   Kindly  wire  answer,  if  detained. 

F.  E.  Wabrem. 

2.  Telegram,  in  reply,  from  Senator  Taliaferro,  as  follows: 

jACKSoNvnxB,  Fla.,  November  i8,  1907. 
Senator  Wabbbn,  Washington,  D.  0.: 

Telegram  received.  I  leave  for  Washington  to-morrow  morning  and  should 
arrive  Saturday  morning. 

James  P.  Taliafebbo. 

3.  Copy  of  letter  to  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  NovetAber  g6,  1907. 
The  Dibectob  of  the  Geological  Survey, 

Washinffton,  D.  O. 

Sib:  This  committee  desires  to  have, made  a  careful  and  exact  analytiis  of 
the  lead  from  certain  rifle  balls,  and  respectfully  requests  that  yon  designate 
some  competent  metallurgist  In  your  department  and  permit  him  to  make  tbe 
analyses  and  report  the  results  to  the  committee,  if  possible,  by  next  EYIda; 
afternoon,  November  29,  at  2  o'clock. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  following : 

1.  Xlshibit  No;  1.  An  envelope  containing  a  rifle  ball  (marked  "  M  "  for  idwiti- 
flcatlon)  extracted  from  top  of  old  well  in  F.  Yturria's  yard.  This  ball  iNissed 
through  kitchen.    (See  affidavit  of  Teofllo  Martinez  of  date  January  8,  1907). 
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2.  Bxhlblt  No.  9.  Steel-Jacketed  ballet  received  in  evidence  in  connection  wltb 
affidavit  of  Ma].  A.  P.  Blocksom. 

3.  Cattings  takm  from  post  in  'front  of  Crixell's  saloon,  by '  Lieutenant 
Leckie. 

We  do  not  desire  any  analysts  of  tbe  metal  jackets  encasing  the  lead  of  the 
two  ballets,  but  merely  the  lead  itself.  Please  request  yonr  metallurgist  to 
use  as  little  of  the  lead  as  possible — that  is,  no  greater  quantity  than  it  is 
necessary  to  use  in  making  a  careful  and  thorough  analysis.  These  articles 
are  exhibits  on  file  in  our  "  Brownsville  affray  "  investigation,  and  we  are  de- 
sirous of  keeping  them  as  nearly  Intact  as  possible.  Also  please  have  the  por- 
tions left.  In  each  case,  preserved  carefully  In  their  proper  envelopes.  We  de- 
sire a  separate  report  npon  each  of  the  three  e.\hibits.  Tbe  expense  of  tbese 
analyses  will  be  covered. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  E.  Wabben,  Chairman. 

4.  I^etter  in  reply  from  H.  C.  Rizer,  Acting  Director,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  as  follows : 

Depabtment  or  the  Intebiob, 

United  States  Geolooical  Subvet, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  27,  1907. 
Hon.  Fbancis  E.  Wabben, 

Chairman  Committee  on  UiJitary  Affairs, 

V.  8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  26 : 

This  Bureau  will  cheerfully  make  the  tests  called  for,  in  so  far  as  the  limited 
amount  of  material  submitted  with  your  letter  will  permit,  but  the  time  limit 
allowed  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  analysis  of  alloys  of  the  kind  In  question 
is  a  difficult  operation,  and  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  no  chemist  of  repute 
would  be  willing  to  submit  analyses,  except  in  duplicate  obtained,  if  possible,  by 
different  methods.  Then,  too,  unless  the  qualitative  composition  of  the  material 
submitted  is  imparted  to  the  chemist  he  must  spend  time  and  material  in  ascer- 
taining this  before  proceeding  to  tbe  more  elaborate  quantitative  tests.  This  is 
essential,  because  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  quantitative  analyses  d^>end  not 
only  on  what  elements  are  present,  but  also  on  their  relative  amounts.  For  an 
exact  analysis  the  amount  of  material  submitted  is  utterly  insufficient.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  all  of  the  material  would  have  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
more  would  be  doslral)le.  There  is  also  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  detail  re- 
quired in  the  analysis,  as,  for  instance:  Is  the  general  quantitative  composition 
of  the  more  Important  constituents  only  of  the  alloys  to  be  determined,  or  are 
minute  amounts  of  supposedly  unessential  ingredients  to  be  likewise  deter- 
mined? WhUe  what  is  called  a  commercial  analysis  might  be  made  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  an  analysis  of  the  character  seemingly  called  for,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  meet  the  demands  of  a  legal  inquiry,  might  require  as  much  aa 
a  month. 

Very  reepectfully,  H.  C.  Rizbb,  Acting  Director. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  the  metallur- 
gist assigned  to  do  the  work  was  communicated  with  by  telephone 
(during  the  session),  and  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  a  commer- 
cial analysis,  submitting  as  full  a  report  as  possible  in  the  time 
allowed,  and  stating  what  the  analysis  in  each  case  disclosed. 

6.  Copy  of  letter  to  Senator  Culberson,  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  i6,  1907. 
Hon.  Ghablbs  a.  Cvlbkbson, 

The  Connecticut,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Senatob  :  Ton  will  recall  our  telegraphic  communication  about  the 
proceedings  before  the  grand  Jury  in  the  matter  of  the  Brownsville  affray  and 
my  subsequent  letter,  dated  June  12,  in  which  I  advised  you  that  we  would  get 
along  without  them  for  the  present  but  would  perhaps  ask  you  for  the  papers 
this  fall. 

We  now  desire  to  have  these  proceedings  for  consideration  In  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  November  20,  at  2  o'clock. 
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Please  note  tbe  Inclosed  copy  of  telegraao.  We  were  advised  that  the  affida- 
vits of  these  persons  mentioned  by  Major  Blockaoni  were  taken,  and  were 
finally  turned  over  to  yon.  If  that  Is  tbe  ease,  may  we  have  them  also,  and 
any  other  papers  you  may  have  at  band  which  you  are  willing  to  have  us  use. 

Please  advise  me  in  the  premises,  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  sincerely,  F.  K  Waibbn,  Chairman. 

(Inclosed  copy  of  Major  Blocksom's  telegram,  printed  in  S.  Doc  16S,  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  part  1,  pages  202-203.) 

6.  Letter  in  reply  from  Senator  Culberson,  as  follows: 

UiriTED  Statks  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  27, 1907. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Wabkbh, 

Chairman  Committee  on  itHiiary  Affairt,  V.  B.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Drab  Senatob  :  Your  note  of  yesterday,  with  reference  to  proceedings  l)efore 
the  grand  jury  at  Brownsville  in  the  matter  of  tbe  attack  upon  that  city  by 
negro  troops,  is  received. 

A  copy  of  what  purported  to  be  testimony  taken  before  the  grand  jury  was 
sent  to  me  from  Brownsville,  and  I  \ised  all  that  I  thought  was  particularly 
pertinent  in  my  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with inclosed.  In  doing  this  my  recollection  is  that  I  used  tbe  sheets  sent  me 
from  BrownvlUe,  and  consequently  they  wore  left  with  the  Public  Printer  and 
perhaps  have  been  destroyed.  You  will  note  from  my  speech  that  I  stated  what 
is  the  fact,  that  where  I  used  any  testimony  by  a  witness  I  used  all  the  testi- 
mony of  that  witness.  There  was  some  testimony  sent  me  which  was  imma- 
terial and  which  I  did  not  use,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  find  It,  though  if 
I  can  I  will  transmit  it  to  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.   A.   CULBEBSOR. 

(Inclosure,  copy  of  speech.) 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  original  copy  sent  to  the  Public  Printer 
had  been  destroyed.  The  chairman  was  instructed  to  urge  Senator 
Culberson  to  locate,  if  possible,  the  affidavits  desired,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Blocksom  s  testimony,  had  been  turned  over  by  him  to 
Senator  Culberson.  The  portion  of  the  grand  jury  proceedings 
contained  in  Senator  Culberson's  speech,  and  one  additional  affidavit, 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  record,  together  with  any  further  affi- 
davits which  might  come  later  from  Senator  Culberson.  Hie  mat- 
ter is  aa  follows: 

AniDAVIT  or   WILBUB  r.  DENNETT. 

The  state  of  Texas,  Ootmtv  of  Cameron : 

Wilbur  F.  Dennett  came  before  me  personally,  and,  being  by  me  first  duly 
sworn,  on  bis  oath  deposes  and  says  that  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I 
was  awakened  by  firing  of  guns,  and  I  remarked  to  my  wife  that  the  soldiers 
were  firing  on  the  town  from  the  upstairs  gallery  of  the  barracks.  I  live  on 
the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Adams  streets,  one  block  from  the  garrison. 
As  soon  as  I  got  up  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  by  my  time  it  was  11.60  p.  m. 
The  firing  was  almost  continuous,  and  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  In 
duration.  There  were  three  bugle  calls  during  the  firing,  but  am  not  familiar 
with  them  and  do  not  know  which  calls  they  were.  The  first  bugle  call  was 
close  after  the  firing  had  begun,  then  In  a  few  minutes  another  oue^  then 
still  another  one  some  minutes  later.  There  was  firing  for  at  least  a  min- 
ute or  two  after  the  last  bugle  call.  I  did  not  go  out  after  the  firing  ceased. 
Tbe  nest  morning,  August  14,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  (teople  of  Brownsville 
was  held  In  the  United  States  court-house;  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  outrage.  After  the  meeting,  we,  the  comitttee,  immediately 
with  our  mayor,  Dr.  V.  J.  Combe,  and  Capt.  William  Kelly,  our  chairman,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Administration  building,  in  Fort  Brown,  and  met  the  command- 
ing officer,  Major  Penrose^  and  two  of  his  officers.    Major  Penrose  stated 
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that  he  had  believed  the  firing  had  be&x  from  the  town  on  the  garrison  when 
the  mayor,  Doctor  Combe,  liad  first  interviewed  him  last  night  after  the  firing, 
but  that  this  morning  Doctor  Combe  Iiad  visited  him  again,  and  In  tlie  face 
of  the  evidence  he  (Doctor  Coml)e)  liad  shown  lilm — aheils,  nnexploded  car- 
tridges, clips,  etc.,-  which  had  been  picked  up  In  tbe  streets  and  alleys  of 
Brownsville  and  turned  over  to  the  mayor  as  evidence — he  (Major  Penrose) 
was  convinced  his  negro  soldiers  had  attacked  Brownsville  the  night  before. 
Our  chairman,  Mr.  Kelly,  asked  lilm  the  question,  "  if  he  had  made  any  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  barracks  to  see  if  there  were  any  bullet  holes  in 
them  from  the  town  side?"  He  said  "he  bad,  and  had  found  no  evidence 
at  all  of  shots  having  been  fired  at  the  barracks  from  the  town  side."  "  There 
was,"  he  said  "  only  one  broken  pane  of  glass,  and  that  looked  as  If  it  was 
broken  by  a  piece  of  brick."  After  other  questions  had  been  asked  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, I  asked  him  "  if  he  made  a  perscmal  examination  of  tiie  barracks  and 
arms,  etc.,  immediately  after  the  firing  last  night."  He  replied,  "  No ;  1  could 
not  be  everywhere."  I  theu  asked  him  "  If  personal  examinations  of  the 
troops,  arms,  and  barracks  had  been  made  last  night  by  any  of  his  commis- 
sioned officers."  He  refwred  tlie  question  to  the  two  officers  present,  and 
they  each  replied  that  "  they  bad  not  personally  made  such  examination."  I 
then  asked  him  if  his  knowledge  of  wliat  had  transpired  last  night  had  not 
been  entirely  obtained  from  what  was  told  him  by  noncommissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  his  command.  He  replied,  "  Yes,"  and  then  again  told  us  of 
how  much  he  deplored  the  occurrence,  and  that  be  would  have  sooner  have 
lost  his  right  arm  tlian  have  bad  it  happen,  and  promised  us  that  he  would 
use  his  best  efforts  to  discover  who  the  guilty  men  were.  Afterwards  I  was 
present  at  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  at  the  examination  of 
most  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  examiner  was  always  careful  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion if  the  witnesses  had  seen  any  shots  fired  toward  the  garrison,  and  the 
reply  was  always  the  witness  had  seen  no  shots  fired  toward  the  garrison. 
The  night  was  obscure;  the  moon  did  not  rise  till  toward  morning;  the  town 
is  poorly  lighted  with  coal-oil  lamps,  but  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and 
Waslilngton  streets,  up  which  the  soldiers  marched  until  tliey  arrived  at  the 
Miller  Hotel — two  blocks — is  not  lighted  at  all,  and  nobody  was  very  anxious 
to  look  out  and  find  out  the  color  of  the  men  behind  the  guns,  except  a  few  who 
observed  from  places  of  security ;  but  the  guns  used  were  the  Springfield  1906 
pattern,  as  proved  by  the  empty  shells,  cartridges  nnexploded,  bullets  taken 
from  bullet  holes,  and  other  evidence  picked  up  by  the  police  and  others  In 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  Brownsville  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties as  evidence.  I  will  state  that  there  was  no  prejudice,  so  far  as  I  know, 
against  the  negro  soldier  by  the  people  of  Brownsville;  that  during  my  forty 
years'  residence  in  this  city  negro  soldiers  had  often  been  stationed  here 
before^  and  from  conversation  with  business  people  here  they  were  preferred 
as  more  beneficial  to  the  general  trade  of  the  town  than  the  white  soldiers; 
bnt  from  the  time  this  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  came  here  It  was 
generally  remarked  by  our  town  people  how  sullen,  poorly  dressed,  slouchy, 
and  generally  showing  very  poor  discipline.  The  men  came  out  in  tovm  dirty, 
in  their  shirt  sleeves,  without  blouses,  and  were  generally  the  furtherest  re- 
moved from  my  conception  of  a  soldier  that  I  had  ever  seen,  either  in  the  Volun- 
teer or  Regular  Army.  I  will  state  I  have  been,  In  politics,  a  lifelong  Repub- 
lican, and  It  was  certainly  a  new  experience  for  me  to  have  to  help  defend  our 
town  from  United  States  soldiers  for  more  than  a  week  until  aid  came  from 
elsewhere,  and  that  I  slept  at  night,  until  the  negro  troops  were  gone,  with 
loaded  rifle  and  other  arms  at  hand. 

WiLBUB  P.  Dennett. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  by  Wilbur  F.  Dennett  before  me  this  the  lOtb  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1906. 

Jno.  Babtlstt,  ' 
County  Judge  of  Cameron  County,  Tea. 

AmSATITS   TAKBN   BT   THE   OBANn  JDBT. 

Oband  Jobt  Room,  September  n,  1906. 
William  Henry,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says : 
1  live  in  Brownsville,  Tex.    I  am  working  for  Mr.  McDevItt.    On  Saturday 
night  l>efore  the  shooting  I  was  at  saloon  near  the  garrison  fence,  talking 
with  sevonl  colored  soldiers,  who  were  there.    I  paid  for  my  own  beer;  one 
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of  the  soldiers  treated  me  once.  I  heard  the  soldiers  talking  abont  getting 
even  with  a  saloon  uptown,  and  some  man  who  had  knocked  a  soldier  down. 
I  could  not  hear  all  they  said,  but  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  at  the 
barroom.  One  of  the  men  was  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  of  Company  B.  He  is 
the  man  who  Jumped  the  wire  fence  that  evening  while  I  was  there  and  came 
to  the  barroom.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Orporal  Madison  was  t>ehlnd  the  bar, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Allison  was  behind  the  bar  every  time  I  went  there. 
When  they  opened  the  barroom  it  was  the  day  the  soldiers  had  been  paid  off, 
and  there  was  a  big  crowd  tKtth  inside  and  outside  the  bar.  Jackson  is  a  great 
big  black  nigger;  he  is  so  black  I  call  myself  a  white  man  alongside  of  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  cussing  in  the  barroom.  I  could  not  make 
out  right  what  they  were  saying,  but  I  knew  they  were  up  to  something.  The 
man  who  told  me  to  get  out,  they  did  not  want  any  spy  aronnd  there,  was 
Allison,  who  is  now  in  Jail.    This  was  after  the  shooting. 

Wit.  Henbt. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Orand  Jury. 


Gband  Jxibt  Book,  Beptemher  8, 1906. 

Jos6  Martinez,  being  duly  sworn,  says : 

My  name  is  Jos6  Martinez.  I  live  in  a  cottage  of  Mr.  Randall's  at  comer  of 
alley  back  of  F.  Tturria's,  in  front  of  garrison  wall.  I  was  at  home  on  night 
of  August  13,  1006,  the  night  of  shooting.  I  was  awake  when  shooting  began, 
reading  in  front  of  door  on  garrison  side.  I  first  heard  about  5  or  6  shots  at 
once  inside  of  garrison,  between  wall  and  quarters,  right  opposite  my  door.  Thai 
In  about  two  or  three  minutes  I  heard  men  jumping  wall  into  the  street  They 
gathered  in  front  of  my  door,  and  most  of  them,  about  20,  came  up  alley ;  the 
others  may  have  gone  toward  Elizabeth  street  I  next  saw„  the  men  In  alley, 
opposite  gate  of  my  yard,  next  door  to  Cowen'a  They  liad  rifles  in  their 
hands.  They  started  up  alley  shooting  right  along.  I  fell  on  the  floor  and  did 
not  go  out  I  heard  them  talking  English.  I  know  they  were  negro  soldiers. 
I  saw  them  and  their  uniforms.  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  There 
were  about  20  In  party  going  toward  town,  up  by  C!owen's.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  balance  of  party  who  Jumped  wall  went  I  think  about  SO  Jumped 
wall. 

Joat  Mabtinez. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  September  8, 1906. 

Wm.  Volz, 
ForenuM  Orand  Jury. 


Grand  Jubt  Room,  September  8,  1906. 

G.  W.  Rendall,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

My  name  is  Q.  W.  Rendall.  I  live  over  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office 
In  block  61,  city  of  Brownsville,  on  the  right  hand  coming  out  of  garrison  gate. 
House  is  about  34  feet  from  garrison  gate.  I  was  at  home  on  night  of  August 
13, 1906.  I  was  awakened  by  the  shooting.  There  were  two  shots  fired  before 
I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  window.  I  Judge  they  were  pistol  ahota  The  men 
I  saw  moving  were  inside  of  garrison  wall,  and  the  only  shots  that  I  saw  as 
they  left  the  weapons  were  pointed  nearly  up.  It  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
an  alarm  of  fire.  Firing  continued,  and  I  looked  from  one  window  and  then 
another,  looking  for  light  from  Are;  seeing  no  light  I  went  to  front  window 
lookkig  over  garrison  gate,  and  I  saw  the  men  moving  and  heard  some  low  talk- 
ing, but  could  not  distinguish  what  was  said  imtil  one  man  spoke  In  a  louder 
voice  than  they  had  been  using,  saying,  "  Now  we  go,"  or  "  Here  we  go,"  and 
they  came  over  the  fence,  passed  over  the  wall,  about  abreast  of  the  place 
between  my  place  and  Tturria's.  Then  the  shooting  was  up  that  alley  toward 
Louis  Cowen's  house.  After  the  reports  got  up  the  street  pretty  well  there 
were  two  shots  right  in  front  of  my  house.  Those  were  rifle  shots.  One  of 
them  came  from  Elizabeth  street  side  near  corner  of  my  house,  went  about  2 
feet  over  my  head  and  through  the  celling  and  on  out  through  the  house. 
From  the  direction  in  which  shot  came  and  the  course  It  took  indicate  that  it 
was  fired  from  the  upper  gallery  at  lower  or  river  aid  of  quarters  neareet 
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river.  Tbe  reason  I  tbiuk  so  Is  because  tbe  ball  took  an  almost  direct  course. 
My  boiue  is  a  two-story  one,  and  the  bullet  entered  It  about  28  feet  from 
ground  and  came  out  about  6  inches  above  where  it  entered  after  passing 
through  a  room  20  feet  wide.  Tbe  first  men  I  saw  were  inside  garrison  between 
wall  and  middle  quarters  and  going  up  toward  alley  between  Yturria  and  my 
house.  I  think  there  were  15  or  20  shots  before  the  first  bugle  call.  There 
were  no  men  in  sight.  Everything  was  over  before  the  assembly  call  was 
made  and  the  officer  came.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  call  was  made  the  men 
came  right  downstairs.    I  could  hear  the  noise  of  their  boots. 

Geo.  W.  Kendall. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  l>efore  me  this  6th  day  of  September,  ]!)06. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Gfrond  Jury, 


Gband  Jubt  Room,  8epteml)er  21,  1906. 
M.  T.  Dominguez,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says: 
I  live  in  Brownsville,  Tex.  I  am  lieutenant  of  police.  On  Monday,  the 
13th  of  August,  at  about  eight  minutes  before  midnight,  I  was  at  the  market, 
when  I  heard  shots  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  end  of  Washington 
street  I  rode  down  Washington  street,  when  I  got  to  the  corner  of  Dona 
Rosa  Pecina  I  heard  the  shots  in  the  alley  near  Louis  Ciowen's  house.  A 
moment  later  the  soldiers  approached  the  crossing  of  the  alley  of  Fourteenth 
street  Then  I  returned  back  up  Washington  street  a  few  yards  from  the 
comer  of  Pecina.  I  dismounted  and  tightened  the  girth  of  my  horse;  mounted 
again  and  went  to  the  lamp-post  at  Bolack's  comer.  From  there  I  rode  up 
on  Thirteenth  street  to  the  crosslng-of  the  alley  back  of  Miller's  Hotel.  When 
I  got  near  Miller's  Hotel  I  saw  two  files  of  soldiers  coming  in  tbe  alley,  one  on 
the  hotel  side  and  one  on  Bolack's  side,  and  one  of  them  said :  "  Give  'm 
hell ! "  Then  I  cried  out :  "  People,  wake  up,  here  are  the  negro  soldiers." 
Then  they  fired  a  volley.  I  did  not  get  hurt  that  time  and  kept  on  at  a  trot 
toward  Elizabeth  street  Then  they  came  out  of  the  alley  and  turned.  One 
filed  along  the  wall  of  MUler's  Hotel  and  the  other  along  tlie  walk  of  Wells's 
office,  and  kept  firing  In  the  direction  I  was  going.  When  1  tried  to  turn  up 
Elizabeth  street  I  received  a  shot  in  my  right  arm  and  my  horse  staggered 
down.  The  horse  feU  on  top  of  my  left  leg  and  then  another  volley  came.  The 
soldiers  at  tills  time  were  about  10  yards  from  tbe  comer  of  the  alley  oC 
MUler's  Hotel.  I  got  out  from  under  the  horse  and  saw  the  soldiers  turn  back 
to  tbe  alley;  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  recognize  any  of  the  soldiers, 
but  I  know  that  they  were  negro  soldiers,  both  by  their  clothing  and  their 
voices.  When  I  got  out  from  under  my  horse,  I  made  my  way,  the  best  I 
could,  to  Putegnat's  drug  store.  The  shot  splintered  my  right  arm  so  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated.  I  saw  plainly  that  they  were  soldiers  when  1  was  at 
the  Pecina  comer.  While  on  my  way  to  the  drug  store,  when  I  was  in  front 
of  Crixell's,  I  heard  the  shots  in  the  alley  back  of  the  "  Ruby  Saloon." 

M.  T.  Dominguez. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2l8t  day  .of  September,  1006. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Orand  Jury. 


Gbawd  Jubt  Room,  Beptember  12, 1906, 

Herbert  Elklns,  being  swom,  says: 

My  name  is  Herbert  Elklns.  On  the  night  of  August  13,  1006,  I  was  In  my 
room,  but  awoke  when  the  shooting  began.  My  room  is  room  nearest  alley, 
in  second  story  Leahy  Hotel,  and  immediately  opposite  Louis  Cowen's  house, 
on  side  street  I  think  Fourteenth.  First  shooting  seemed  to  come  from  the 
garrison  wall.  Just  inside  or  outside,  at  Cowen  alley.  There  were  about  thirty 
or  forty  shots,  more  or  less  rapidly  fired.  It  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  began  again.  There  were  more  shots  fired  before  they  came  up  the 
alley.  They  came  up  the  alley,  and  I  saw  them  in  alley  Just  before  they  got 
to  tiie  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and  alley.    They  were  running  when  they 
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got  to  comer ;  two  were  in  lead,  about  25  feet  ahead  of  main  body ;  tbeee  two 
men  gave  the  orders.  When  the  two  men  got  to  comer  one  was  a  little  ahead 
of  the  other,  and  he  ran  Into  a  mudhole — muddy  hole  was  about  Junction  of 
alley  and  street.  Shots  were  fired  down  alley  before  they  got  to  comer.  He 
Jumped  to  comer  back  of  Cowen's  and  got  at  door,  and  called  to  the  other  not 
to  go  there.  It  was  muddy,  and  to  come  over  on  that  side.  These  two  fired 
about  three  shots  each  toward  the  Cowen  house.  They  both  reloaded  and 
tired  toward  Cowen's,  again  reloaded,  started  across  Fourteenth  and  got 
nearly  across  on  up  alley,  then  stopped  as  if  they  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and 
fired  three  or  four  more  Bhots  Into  Cowen's  house.  These  two  men  then  ran 
on  up  alley,  and  the  others,  about  fifteen  In  number,  not  less  than  twelve,  not 
more  than  twenty,  followed  them  up  alley  toward  Miller  Hoitel.  They  only 
fired  about  four  or  five  shots  after  they  left  Cowen's  and  before  they  got  to 
Miller's.  After  they  got  up  the  alley  about  Miller's  and  farther  they  fired 
a  good  many  more  shots.  I  saw  eight  or  ten  soldiers  run  on  back  the  way 
they  came — i.  e.,  down  alley  toward  the  wall.  This  was  a  few  minutes,  not 
over  four  or  five,  but  time  enough  for  Mrs.  Leahy  to  go  on  over  and  bring 
the  Cowen  family.  I  saw  no  firing  by  men  on  their  way  back.  I  heard  the 
bugle  calls  Just  after  the  firing  began,  and  before  they  came  up  alley.  The 
first  two  calls  were  alike.  A  few  seconds  after  I  heard  a  different  calC  blown 
once;  I  heard  roll  call  and  voices.  This  was  sbont  twenty  minntes  after  the 
shooting.  Men  that  I  saw  had  gotten  back  about  ten  minntes  before  the  men 
had  gone  down  from  the  barracks  to  the  roll  call.  The  men  had  on  khaki 
pants,  leggings,  and  blue  shirts  (light  blue  summer  shirts).  The  two  In 
front  had  on  hats;  the  others  were  In  a  run,  and  I  didn't  notice  if  they  bad 
caps  or  hats.  They  were  niggers.  The  two  men  in  front  were  about  5  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  one  a  little  heavier  than  the  other.  I  saw  the  patrol  come 
by,  and  on  its  way  down,  about  one  hour  or  one  hour  and  one-half  after  the 
shooting.  I  saw  no  white  men  with  them,  but  Dr.  F.  Combe  was  behind.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  Leahy's  and  talked.  Doctor  C.  talked  to  Mrs.  Leahy.  The 
patrol  stood  there.  As  they  came  down  by  Knc^laski's  office  the  rear  part 
of  the  company  made  out  to  come  on  sidewalk,  but  followed  head  of  column 
around  the  tree.  Then  they  did  come  on  sidewalk — 1.  e.,  part  of  them.  One 
of  the  company,  whom  I  took  to  l>e  one  of  the  two  leaders  in  shooting  at 
Cowen's  house,  the  one  who  was  warned  not  to  get  Into  the  mud,  said :  "  We'll 
kill  the  rest  of  the  white  sons-of-bltches  to-morrow."  Some  were  laughing 
and  talking.  They  seemed  not  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  officers.  Mrs. 
Leahy  heard  this.  I  think  Doctor  Combe  had  Just  left,  going  toward  the  post 
up  toward  the  front  of  the  company.  Just  a  little  after  the  first  as  the  shooting 
began,  and  before  the  second  shooting  and  before  va&i  left  wall,  I  saw  about 
two  lights  Inside  of  quarters,  second  from  river,  and  heard  one  or  two  men 
on  downstairs  porch  toward  town  running.  I  saw  one  or  two  shots  fired  from 
ui>per  story  of  second  barracks  from  river,  toward  town  generally. 

Hkbbebt  Elkihs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  day  of  Septemba-,  1906. 

Wit.  VoLz,  Foreman  Orani  Jury. 


Gband  Jcbt  Room,  Bepteniber  8,  1908. 
Genaro  Padron,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  * 

I  am  city  policeman.  On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  whoi  the  shooting 
began,  I  was  on  the  comer  of  Merchants'  National  Bank,  with  Florensio  Brisefio, 
Mike  Jagou,  and  M.  Alonso,  Jr.  I  went  down  Elizabeth  street  and  got  pistol 
from  Tillman,  and  went  to  Miller's  Hotel  on  Thirteenth  street,  and  on  to  Wash- 
ington, and  turned  right  do^^  to  Pecini's,  comer  of  Washington  and  Fourteenth, 
and  stood  there.  They  were  shooting  then  in  alley  at  Cowen's.  I  saw  them 
cross  Fourteenth  street  from  Cowen's  to  Leahy's.  I  saw  the  lieutenant  of  police 
coming  down  Washington  on  horseback.  I  met  him  and  told  him  -to  cot  down, 
as  he  was  a  mark.  He  got  down  and  tightened  girth  of  horse.  He  I'cniountuti- 
and  we  started  up  Washington,  I  ahead.  On  reaching  Thirteenth,  met  Mace- 
donio  Ramirez.  We  tumed  toward  Elizabeth  on  Thirteenth.  I  told  Doniingiiex 
not  to  try  and  cross  alley,  as  soldiers  were  coming  up  alley  shooting,  .\gniu 
I  told  him  and  grabbed  his  saddle.  He  paid  no  attention,  but  went  nhend.  I  got 
in  the  dark  near  Pategnat's  and  got  In  doorway,  and  then  Jumped  Into  street 
when  I  saw  three  soldiers  in  alley  throw  down  on  Domingues.    ^ey  fired,  then 
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I  flred  a  shot  and  then  flred  another,  and  then  I  ran  to  corner.  When  I  rau 
they  cried,  "  Here  the  two  more."  I  looked  out  and  saw  five  or  six,  not  less, 
come  In  my  direction.  I  then  went  op  Washington  in  direction  of  Finks,  hiding 
myself  in  ^ade  of  trees.  When  I  got  to  the  last  tree  they  turned  comer  and 
flred  In  my  direction.  Again,  when  they  saw  me,  they  flred.  I  ran  to  corner  of 
Sahnallo,  and  again  they  shot  at  me.  This  was  the  the  time  they  flred  on 
Starck's  hctna  There  were  not  lees  than  five  or  six,  and  they  kept  advancing 
and  shooting.    I  ran  to  Eleventh  street. 

Genabo  Padbon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  8tb  of  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Grand  Jurii. 

Among  those  soldiers  there  was  (me  who  had  on  a  white  shirt  The  shirt  was 
outside  of  his  trousers.  He  bad  no  hat  on.  I  saw  his  bare  head.  Itlgbt 
behind  the  three  who  first  come  out  alley  at  Miller  Hotel  comer  there  were 
several  others,  and  be  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a  m^n  of  stout  build,  medium 
beigtat ;  a  little  taller  than  I,  more  or  lesa 

Genabo  Padbon. 
Subacribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  September  8,  1906. 

Wm.  Vols,  Foreman  Qramd  Jury, 


Gband  Juhy  Room,  September  8,  1906. 

C.  H.  Thorn,  being  duly  sworn,  says : 

My  name  is  C.  H.  Thora.  I  live  in  block  62,  street  9,  city  of  Brownsville.  I 
was  at  home  and  awake  when  the  shooting  began  on  the  night,  of  August  13, 
1000.  My  bedroom  Is  downstairs  at  rear  of  house,  about  30  or  40  feet  from 
alley.  I  was  in  4ed,  but  not  asleep,  heard  firing,  and  it  kept  getting  nearer ;  It 
came  from  direction  of  garrison,  evidently  coming  up  alley.  I  started  to  put 
on  my  slippers  and  heard  reports  In  alley  opimsite  my  bouse,  right  outside  of 
window.  Heard  them  talking  and  breathing  hea<'ily.  I  distinguished  very 
readily  by  tbeir  voices  that  they  were  negroes,  and  one  thing  1  ronembcr,  but 
not  in  exact  words,  it  was  either,  "  There  he  goes,"  or  '•  There  they  go ; "  then 
another  said  twice,  "  Give  'em  hell !  Give  'em  hell !  God  damn  'em ! "  in  a 
lower  voice  and  he  flred.  The  others  were  already  firing.  All  this  time  they 
were  going  on  up  alley.  They  went  on  by.  The  firing  continued  for  about  ten 
minutes  up  toward  Twelfth  street.  I  would  think  everything  was  over  when 
I  coald  hear  more  shots.  These  were  also  scattered  shots,  but  I  couldn't  locate 
them.  I  found  next  morning  that  a  bullet  had  gone  through  my  privy  and  into 
the  kithcben.    It  went  through  weatberboarding  flat 

C.  n.  Thobn. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  September  8,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Orand  Jury. 


Grand  Juby  Room,  September  n,  1906. 
F.  H  Starck,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deitoses  and  says : 
1  live  in  Brownsville,  on  Washington  street.  On  the  night  of  Monday,  the 
13th  of  August,  about  12.30  I  was  awakened  by  a  volley  being  fired  into  my 
house.  The  bullets  went  Into  my  bedroom,  in  my  children's  bedroom.  I 
Jumped  np  out  of  bed  and  grabbed  some  of  the  children  and  took  them  to  the 
back  end  of  the  Louse  I  then  came  back,  got  my  Winchester,  and  went  to  the 
front  windows.  I  saw  a  man  running  behind  the  big  ash  trees  in  front  of  Mr. 
Turk's  residence,  opposite  my  home.  When  I  gut  a  bead  on  him  I  saw  his  police 
badge  and  recognized  him  as  Policeman  Geunro  Padrou.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  I  heard  a  shot  flred  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Porter's  residence  (Carson), 
and  I  presume  this  is  the  shot  which  hit  Mr.  Turk's  house.  I  did  not  see  any 
soldiers.  The  shooting  still  continued  near  Miller's  Hotel,  and  I  beard  a  volley 
fired  In  the  alley  back  of  Turk's  residence.  Next  morning  Mayor  Combe  and 
myself  found  some  empty  cartridge  shells  In  front  of  my  house.  They  belonged 
to  new  Sprlngfleid  rifle  which  the  Army  now  uses.  We  picked  up  about  ten  or 
twelve  shells  scattered  In  a  space  of  about  10  feet. 

F.  B.  Stabck. 

Swom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17tb  day  of  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Vous,  Foreman  Qrand  Jury^ 
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Mr.  Starck  states  that  Post  Blacksmith  W.  H.  Sharpe  told  him  that  he  had 
repaired  three  gaa  racks  at  the  barracks  of  Comimny  C,  which  had  been  brokai 
with  axes  at  the  order  of  Major  Penrose,  as  the  man  In  charge  of  the  key  was 
running  around  the  barracks  and  refused  to  give  np  the  keys.  This  conversa- 
tion took  place  at  the  quartermaster's  corral. 

F.  B.  Stabck. 

Sworn  to  and  snbacrlbed  before  me  this  17tb  day  of  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Orani  Jury. 


Gband  Jubt  Room,  Septemher  18,  1906. 
W.  H.  Sharpe,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says : 
I  live  at  Fort  Brown.  I  am  the  post  blacksmith.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the 
day  after  the  riot,  I  received  verbal  orders  from  the  post  quartermaster,  Lieu- 
tenant Orler,  through  Q.#M.  Sergt  Roland  AUsby,  to  repair  four  gun  racks, 
which  were  brought  to  my  shop.  These  racks  belonged  to  Company  C,  as  I 
beard,  but  I  do  not  know  so  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  The  staples 
which  held  the  lock  had  been  pulled  out,  and  I  replaced  them.  The  piece  of 
iron  on  which  the  staples  are  riveted  is  2  Inches  wide  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  In  thickness;  it  would  require  considerable  force  to  break  the  staples  out 
of  the  Iron.  The  upper  part  of  the  racks,  which  hold  the  pistols,  showed  marks 
(gashes)  as  If  made  with  an  ax,  but  the  locks  had  not  been  disturbed. 

W.  H.  Shaspb. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  September,  1906. 

Wm.  Volz,  Foreman  Grand  Jury. 


Gbard  Juby  Room,  Beptember  8,  1906. 

F.  J.  Combe,  being  duly  sworn,  says : 

My  name  is  F.  J.  Combe.  I  am  a  practicing  physician;  also  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  About  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1900.  I 
was  awakmed  by  what  I  thought  were  four  or  five  pistol  shots.  Immediately 
followed  by  several  rifle  shots,  which  my  military  experience  made  me  think 
were  fired  by  high-power  rifles.  I  was  sleeping  on  my  cot  on  the  back  gallery 
of  my  home  downstairs,  on  comer  of  Elizabeth  and  Ninth  streets.  I  hardly 
had  time  to  get  out  of  cot  when  I  heard  another  volley  of  shots  fired.  I  got 
Into  my  trousers,  picked  up  my  pistol,  called  to  my  brother.  Doctor  Joe,  saying, 
"  I'm  going  down  to  stop  that  firing,"  or  words  to  that  affect.  I  bad  hardly 
gotten  out  of  my  side  door  when  I  was  Joined  by  my  brother,  and  we  ran  down 
Elizabeth  street.  When  we  arrived  opposite  Pntegnat's  pharmacy,  I  gave  the 
signal  for  a  policeman,  and  Genaro  Padrou,  police  officer,  came  running  around 
the  comer  from  Twelfth  street.  Merchants'  National  Bank.  He  was  breathless 
and  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  don't  go  down  there,  you  will  be  shot ;  "  and  I 
told  him,  "  Come  on."  But  before  we  got  to  the  comer  I  found  blood  stains  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  I  said  to  Doctor  Joe,  "  Follow  these  stains  and  find  out  who 
has  been  hurt"  I  went  on  down  the  street,  as  far  as  Cri.xeli's  saloon,  in  the 
middle  of  next  block.  By  that  time  Doctor  Joe  returned  and  said,  "  Joe  Domln- 
guez  is  shot  in  the  right  arm."  The  chief  of  police  then  came  up  and  told  me 
that  two  policemen  were  missing.  We  went  on  down  the  street  to  look  for 
them.  It  was  then  that  Doctor  Joe  and  I  found  Joe  Domlnguez's  dead  horse, 
opposite  Mr.  Wreford's"  office,  comer  Elizabeth  and  Thirteenth  streets.  I  then 
started  to  go  into  the  post,  but  was  requested  by  my  brother  and  the  police 
officers  not  to  do  so.  I  said  to  Doctor  Joe,  "  Go  to  '  central '  and  call  up  Major 
Penrose  at  Fort  Brown  and  tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him."  He  started 
off,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  Captain  Lyon  and  about  sixty  negro 
soldiers  of  bis  battalion.  Doctor  Joe  had  halted  them  on  Twelfth  street  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  alley.  Some  of  Captain  Lyon's  men  in  the  rear,  seeing  one 
or  two  of  my  officers  with  rifles,  started  to  break  and  go  toward  them,  saying, 
'"  Captain,  these  men  have  guns."  I  ran  back,  calling  out  "  Let  those  men 
alone;  they  are  officers."  Captain  Lyon  ordered  them  back  into  the  ranks. 
The  men  did  so  in  a  surly  manner.  Doctor  Joe  and  I  then  went  into  the  post 
with  Captain  Lyon.  I  met  Major  Penrose  at  the  gate,  and  said  to  him,  "  Major, 
your  men  have  firod  on  the  town,  killed  one  citizen,  seriously  wounded  a  peace 
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oflBcer,  killed  his  horse,  and  generally  shot  np  the  town."  He  said,  "  Doctor 
Combe,  I  hardly  believe  that.  I  am  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  citizens 
have  been  shooting  on  the  garrison."  We  talked  for  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
minates,  when  Captain  Macltlin,  oflBcer  of  the  day,  walked  np,  saluted  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  said,  "  I  report,  sir," — that  was  about  1  o'clock  a.  m. 
Major  Penrose  said  in  reply,  "Where  have  you  been.  Captain  Macklin?  We 
have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you."  "  Sir,  I  was  in  my  quarters  asleep," 
replied  Macklin.  Major  Penrose  said,  "  I  have  sent  two  men  to  your  quarters, 
and  they  reported  that  you  were  not  there."  Captain  Macklin  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  In  my  quarters  asleep."  Major  Penrose  then  ordered  Captain  Mack, 
lin  to  take  charge  of  his  company.  (I  neglected  to  state  that  when  I  met  Cup- 
tain  Lyon  in  town,  he  asked  me,  "  Doctor,  have  you  seen  Captain  Macklin?  I 
am  looking  for  him,  and  we  feel  that  he  has  been  gotten  away  with  in  town." 
I  answered,  "  I  don't  think  so;  if  so,  we  would  have  known  it  by  this  time.") 
I  then  said  to  Major  Penrose,  "  I  am  going  back  into  town,  and  I  warn  you  not 
to  allow  any  officer  or  man  of  your  command  to  go  into  the  city,  as  I  will  not 
be  responsible  for  their  lives."  On  arriving  at  Mr.  Wells's  office,  Elizabeth  and 
Thirteenth,  I  was  met  by  some  one  who  said,  "  There's  a  dead  man  in  the 
Ruby  saloon."  I  went  to  the  saloon,  and  a  short  while  afterwards  Mr.  Garito, 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  came  and  requested  me  to  examine  the  body.  I  did  so, 
and  found  that  the  dead  man  was  Frank  Dubolsne,  and  that  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  a  high-power  rifle,  from  which  wound  he  died  almost  in- 
stantly. The  body  was  lying  In  the  courtyard  of  the  Ruby  saloon,  near  a  cis- 
tern. I  then  went  to  comer  of  Miller  Hotel  alley,  at  the  place  where  Lieutenant 
of  Police  Domlngtiez  had  told  me  he  was  fired  upon,  and  while  walking  around 
there  I  stepped  on  some  empty  brass  cartridge  shells,  which  I  picked  np. 
Amongst  them  were  the  clip  with  two  ball  cartridges.  These  are  in  possession 
of  the  sheriff,  for  which  I  have  his  descriptive  receipt.  I  first  saw  a  soldier's 
cap  in  Wells's  office  a  day  or  so  afterwarda  I  understand  Mr.  Charlie  Starck 
found  It. 

I  was  on  the  street  nearly  all  night.  At  daybreak  next  morning  I  went  to 
the  scene  of  firing,  and  a  bandoleer,  such  as  comes  in  the  ammunition  boxes, 
with  an  arsenal  and  issue  number  and  date  on  It,  was  handed  to  me  with  some 
more  empty  shells  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Houghton.  I  then  went  around  on  Washing- 
ton street  with  Mr.  Starck,  who  told  me  that  his  home  had  been  fired  on,  and 
found  quite  a  number  of  empty  brass  cartridge  shells  strewn  along  the  street  in 
front'of  his  home.  These  shells  were  the  rcgtilatlon  shells  used  by  the  Spring- 
field rifle,  now  in  use  by  the  United  States  Army. 

The  first  call.  In  my  opinion,  was  sounded  from  three  to  five  minutes  after 
first  shooting.    I  think  It  was  "  CaU  to  arms." 

E^EDEBICK  J.  COMBB,   M.   D. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  September  8, 1906. 

Wm.  VOI.Z,  Foreman  Omni  Jury. 


JUDOE  WELCH'S  OHABOE  TO  THE  OBARD  JUBT. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  grand  Jury,  amongst  the  other  responsible  duties 
of  your  position  is  that  of  making  a  full,  thorough,  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  unprovoked,  murderous  midnight  assault  committed  by  the  negro  sol- 
diers of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  upon  the  citizens  and  homes 
of  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August.  An  Inoffensive  citizen  was 
shot  down  and  killed  by  them  while  closing  his  gate.  An  unwarranted  and 
cowardly  assault  was  made  on  the  lieutenant  of  police  of  Brownsville  and  his 
arm  shattered  by  their  bullets,  requiring  Its  amputation.  Fiendish  malice  and 
hate,  showing  hearts  blacker  than  their  skins,  was  evidenced  by  their  firing  of 
volley  after  volley  from  deadly  rifles  Into  and  through  the  doors  and  windows 
of  family  residences,  clearly  with  the  brutish  hope  on  their  part  of  killing 
women  and  children,  and  thus  make  memorable  their  hatred  of  the  white  race. 
Hard  words,  these,  but  strictly  true  and  warranted  by  uncontested  facts. 

It  was  my  province  to  come  amongst  your  patient  people  even  while  their 
terrible  fears  and  horror  of  another  outbreak  were  upon  them,  and  God  spare 
me  in  my  life  the  sorrow  of  ever  again  witnessing  the  faces  of  agonized  women 
and  f&ar-stricken  cJiUdren,  tensioned  with  days  and  nights  of  suffering  and 
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waiting  for  relief,  with  none  coming  from  either  nation  or  State  to  give  tbetn 
assurance  that  greater  and  unspeakable  outrages  were  not  to  follow. 

Tardy  relief  did  come.  At  the  eleventh  hour  the  fiends  who  disgraced  the 
uniforms  they  were  permitted  to  wear  and  shamed  a  nation  were  removed. 
That  all  of  the  three  companies  were  blamable  must  be  conceded,  for  they  knew 
who  were  guilty,  and  they  shielded  and  sheltered  them  and  failed  to  give  them 
up.  Hence  it  is  that  it  has  been  left  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State,  and 
especially  to  this  district  court,  to  appr^end  if  possible  those  directly  guilty 
of  murder,  assault  to  murder,  and  the  ruffianly  consptmcies  to  that  end,  as  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  in  charge  have  declared  their  Inability  to  dis- 
cover who  were  the  uniformed  thugs  and  murderers  that  committed  tte  oat- 
rages. 

You  are  the  most  important  auxiliary  of  the  court,  its  very  right  band,  and 
to  you  this  mattt>r  must  be  relegated.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  individuals  against 
whom  even  the  slightest  evidence  existed  are  under  arrest  and  subject  to  soch 
action  aH  you,-  with  due  regard  to  your  oatlis  and  rpsjKiiisibllity,  shall  take.  All 
the  process  and  powers  of  this  court,  coextensive  with  the  Imunds  of  our  State, 
are  at  your  service  to  bring  witnesses  or  other  evidence  before  yon,  and  yon  are 
to  determine  when  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt  is  made  and  indict  acccwdlng^. 

I  linow,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  It  takes  a  long  time  for  blood  to  cool 
when  it  is  raised  to  fever  heat  by  such  terrible  outrages  as  your  peopie  have 
had  to  endure,  but  in  tills  second  test  of  their  high  moral  courage  yon,  as  their 
special  representatives,  must  be  calm,  wise,  and  just,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  name  of  your  community  you  can  not  and  must  not  indulge  in  a  sin^c 
tlioiight  of  vengeance.  You  must  present  for  trial  before  the  courts  of  our  State 
only  those  against  whom  evidence  is  add\iced  sufficiently  pertinent  and  strong 
to  warrant  conviction  by  a  trial  jury,  and  going  beyond  mere  suspicion  or  even 
strong  probability. 

The  lengthy  investigation  of  a  committee  of  your  leading  dtisena,  made  while 
these  outrages  were  fresh,  is  at  your  service.  I  also  prestmt  to  you  three  affida- 
vits made  before  me  by  W.  J.  McDonald,  captain  of  Company  B  of  the  ranger 
force  of  Texas,  against  twelve  of  the  negro  soldiers  and  one  dvlUan,  a  negro 
ex-soldier.  All  these  parties  are  under  arrest,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  authorities  of  this  State,  and  to  await  the  action  of  our  courts.  Hmce 
it  is  that  if  it  has  ever  been  known  by  committee,  sherilT,  State  ranger,  or  otiier 
officer  or  individual  who,  if  any,  of  these  men  are  guilty,  that  knowledice  ahould 
come  to  you,  as  the  grand  inquisitorial  body  that  represents  not  only  tlje  county 
of  Cameron,  but  the  State  of  Texas.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  share 
in  the  universal  belief  that  among  those  under  arrest  are  many  of  the  mur- 
derers, but  something  more  than  mere  belief  and  opinion  are  required  to  vindi- 
cate the  law.  Evidence  must  be  had  upon  which  to  predicate  an  indictment 
and  warrant  a  trial.  If  you  indict  on  mere  suspicion  or  opinion  and  without 
evidence,  you  leave  onr  people  and  communlly  open  to  the  charge  of  Injustice, 
and  the  proceedings  will  resolve  themselves  into  mere  delay,  for  in  the  end  an 
indictment  unsustained  by  evidence  must  be  dismissed. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  our  small  criminal  docket  will  give  yon  opportunity 
to  have  with  you  in  your  investigation  the  counsel  and  experience  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  has  good  red  blood  in  his  veins,  and  plenty  of  It,  and  will 
bring  to  your  aid  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  people  an  integrity  of  pur- 
pose that  can  not  be  successfully  Impeached  by  any  man.  He  is  your  legal  ad- 
viser, but  you  are  the  keepers  of  your  own  consciences. 

Remember  that  in  the  grave  responsibility  that  comes  to  you,  collectively  and 
individually,  your  acts  will  be  photographed  to  the  nation,  that  through  its 
press  it  has  approved  your  high  moral  courage  and  patience  and  condemns 
the  outrages  on  your  people. 

Do  nothing  to  forfeit  their  righteous  verdict  of  your  worth. 

7.  Copy  of  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows: 

Washhtoton,  D.  C,  lfoveml>er  tO,  1907. 
The  Secmtabt  of  Wab, 

WashiniTton,  D.  0. 

Sib:  In  our  investigation  of  the  "Brownsville  alTray"  we  have  heard  much 

conflicting  testimony  about  dimensions,  distances,  location  of  buildings,  etc.,  in 

Fort  Brown,  and  some  witnesses  have  testified  that  these  matters  were  not 

accurately  indicated  by  the  scale  on  the  large  map  which  we  have  been  using. 

ThArefore,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  more  correct  trnderstandlng  of  these 
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flgima,  will  yon  plea«e  fnmlsh  us  witb  a  new  map  giylag  die  exact  location  of 
barracks,  ofikxrs'  quarters,  school,  administration  building,  guardhouse,  non- 
(x>mnil88ioned  ofilcere'  quarters,  commissary  storehouse,  hospital,  and  corral; 
also  tlie  small  buildings  i>etween  the  barracks  and  the  wall  s^mrating  the 
reservation  from  garrison  road. 

In  addition  to  ttavlng  the  map  drawn  to  a  scale,  we  would  be  pleased  If  yon 
would  have  indicated  upon  it  the  following  mensurenients  and  descriptions: 

Distance  across  parade  ground  from  barracks  to  officers'  quarters. 

Distance  from  the  other  points  (aside  from  biirracl<»)  to,  say,  ttie  center  of 
CJompany  C's  barracks. 

Distance  between  barracks  and  wall  along  garrison  road. 

Distance  between  barracks  D,  B,  and  C. 

Distance  from  tmrracks  C  and  the  line  of  the  road  entering  at  tJie  main  gate 
from  Eliznbeth  street 

Distance  from  barracks  D  to  the  line  of  said  road. 

Dimensions  of  each  barracks — that  Is,  length,  width,  and  height;  also  the 
height  of  the  upper  porches  from  the  ground. 

Position  of  the  Ugtit  or  lights,  if  any  (on  August  13-14,  190C),  on  the  main 
gate  entrance,  and  description  of  same 

Location  of  the  small  entrance  near  the  gate,  which  Is  not  shown  on  tbe  large 
map  heretofore  furnished  us. 

Height,  length,  and  thickness  of  wall  separating  reservation  from  garrison 
road. 

Indicate  point  at  which  wall  t^minates,  and  character  of  the  fence,  if  any, 
running  on  thence  northeast. 

Distance  from  country  road,  northeast  boundary  of  reservation,  to  bar- 
racks C. 

Width  of  garriwm  road. 

Distance  between  barracks  D  and  Rio  Grande  River. 

Character  and  location  of  buildings  in  alley  between  Washington  and  Eliza- 
beth streets,  town  of  Brownsville. 

The  committee  desires  to  have  such  revised  map  for  use  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  26,  on  which  date  further  witnesses  from  Brownsville  will  report  for 
examination. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  E.  Wabben,  Ohaiminn, 

P.  S. — Please  acknowledge  by  'phone  to  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  advise  whether  request  is  understood  and  dimensions  desired  are  immedi- 
ately available. 

F.  B.  W. 

8.  Letter  in  reply  jErom  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  transmitting 
report  of  the  Quartermaster-Generarof  the  Ai-my,  as  follows : 

Wab  Dbpabtmbitt, 
'  Office  of  the  Quabti»masteb-Gbnbbal, 

Washington,  November  2Z,  1907. 

The  map  herein  referred  to  was  enlarged  in  this  office  from  the  tracing  of 
the  map  of  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  The  tracing  Is  made  on  a  scale  of  1  Inch  to  250  feet. 

The  enlarged  map  therefore  exaggerates  all  errors  that  exist  on  the  tracing. 
It  Is  thought  that  the  tracing  is  reasonably  correct.  It  has  t>een  complied  from 
the  best  obtainable  data  given  by  surveys  made  since  1S46.  To  resurvey  the 
reservation  and  check  up  all  measurements  would  require  approximately  three 
weeks.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  the  boundary  and  to  the  structures  <»  the 
reservation  and  not  to  water  mains,  sewers,  contours,  etc. 

This  office  has  been  unofficially  Informed  that  Senator  Warren  does  not  desire 
a  new  map  made  on  account  of  the  time  that  It  would  require.  The  following 
distances  are  taken  from  the  tracing  in  this  office : 

First.  Distance  across  parade  ground  from  barracks  to  officers'  quarters, 
measured  from  building  to  building,  490  feet. 

Distance  from  tl>e  center  of  the  front  of  barracks  33  (D)  to  the  center  of 
front  of  officers'  quarters  "A,"  750  feet ;  to  the  center  of  front  of  hospital,  1,275 
feet ;  to  center  of  front  of  guardhouse,  1,000  feet ;  to  center  of  front  of  building  48, 
1,900  feet;  to  center  of  front  of  administration  building,  200  feet. 

Distance  between  barracks  and  wall  along  garrison  road,  85  feet.  This  meas- 
nrement  d^ends  upon  thickness  of  waU  not  shown  on  original  traclnei^ 
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Distance  between  barracks  33  (D)  and  SI  (B),  65  feet;  betweai  barracks 
34  (B)  and  35  (B),  65  feet;  between  barracks  35  (B)  and  36,  60  feet 

Distance  between  barracks  33  (D)  and  the  line  of  the  road  entering  main  gate 
from  Elizabeth  street,  25  feet;  distance  from  barracks  34  (B)  from  same  road, 
15  feet. 

Dimensions  of  barracks  33  (D) :  Length,  164  feet;  width,  24  feet;  height  not 
shown  on  records.    Buildings  constructed  according  to  post  plans  In  1869. 

Photographs,  however,  indicate  the  height  from  grade  line  to  eaves,  22  feet, 
and  from  grade  line  to  comb  of  roof,  30  feet ;  height  from  porch  of  first  floor 
to  porch  of  second  floor,  10  feet ;  height  of  the  upper  porch  floor  from  the  ground, 
11  feet  6  inches. 

Position  of  the  lights  on  gate  of  main  entrance  not  known  in  this  office.  Post 
lighted  by  mineral  oil.  If  any  lights  were  supplied,  they  were 'mineral-oil 
lamps. 

Liocatlon  of  small  entrance  throngh  wall  near  the  gate  Is  between  the  road 
and  barracks  34  (B) ;  photpgrnph  shows  the  distance  about  half-way,  or  about 
7  feet  from  roadway;  It  also  shows  this  small  entrance  to  be  about  4  feet  wide 
and  lighted  by  mineral  oU,  inclosed  street  lamp  suspended  on  a  yoke. 

Wall  separating  reservation  from  garrison  road,  height  not  uniform,  vary- 
ing from  3  to  4  feet;  length,  1,010  feet,  measured  from  the  river  end;  thiclcness 
not  shown.  Wall  constructed  of  brick.  W^all  terminates  at  the  point  indicated 
above ;  fence  running  from  that  point  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  reservation, 
barbed  wire,  875  feet.  / 

Distance  of  northeast  comer  of  reservation  to  center  of  front  of  barracks  34 
(B),  1410  feet 

CJountry  roads  not  shown  on  reservation  map. 

Width  of  garrison  road,  80  feet. 

Distance  between  barracks  "D"  and  Rio  Grande  River,  150  feet 

Character  and  location  of  buildings  in  alley  between  Washington  and  B31za- 
beth  streets  and^  town  of  Brownsville,  no  record. 

3.  B.  ALEsniBE, 
Quartermaster-Oeneral,  V.  8.  Arnvy. 


Was  Depabtment,  "Sovember  SB,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren,  United  States  Senate,  in- 
viting attention  to  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
Army. 

Robert  Shaw  Oliveb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

9.  C!opy  of  letter  to  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Combe,  mayor  of  Browns- 
ville, as  follows : 

Washiroton,  D.  O.,  November  SO,  1907. 
Dr.  Fkederiok  J.  Cohbk, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Broumtvtlle,  Tew. 

Mt  Dbab  Doctor  Combe:  It  has  been  mentioned  in  committee  that  we  have 
never  had  any  returns  from  the  letter  addressed  to  Matias  Tamayo  setting 
forth  certain  dimensions  desired  by  the  committee,  which  he  was  to  ascertain 
by  his  own  measurements  and  ask  you  to  verify.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  that 
correspondence,  and  If  It  Is  not  too  much  trouble  please  Indicate  on  the  Inclosed 
map  of  Fort  Brown  the  figures  desired.  If  this  is  an  Inconvenience,  just 
address  a  reply  to  me  to  that  eflTect,  and  we  will  get  the  information  (or  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can)  from  the  War  Department. 

I  am  inclosing,  also,  a  map  of  your  city.  We  wish  to  know  the  width  of  the 
following  streets:  Elizabeth,  Washington,  Adams,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and 
Fourteenth.  Also  the  width  of  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
streets. 

If  the  measurements  in  feet  are  accurate,  as  Indicated,  on  the  map,  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  will  suffice. 

Please  check  carefully  the  street  lights  as  Indicated  by  red  stars,  and  tell  us 
if  they  are  in  exactly  the  right  locations.  If  not,  make  corrections  as  neces- 
sary— that  is,  so  we  may  Imow  where  all  lights  were  on  the  night  of  August 
13-14,  1906. 

Please  indicate  on  the  map  the  location  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  AUlaon 
saloon."    We  taaTe  never  been  able  to  locate  that  with  any  ac<m^<7. 
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If  you  can  give  us  a  prompt  reply  (we  would  like  to  have  the  Information  on 
November  26),  I  will  be  exceedingly  indebted  to  yon. 
With  Icind  regards,  I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

F.  B.  Wabber,  OJiairman. 

(The  maps  inclosed  were  taken  from  Senate  Document  155,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  part  2.) 

(Inclosnres.] 

Washington,  D.  0.,  March  19,  1907. 
Mr.  Matias  G.  Tam  ato, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
DCAB  Sib:  The  request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  made 
while  yon  were  on  the  stand  yesterday,  was  that  you  would  measure  and  report 
to  the  committee  the  following  distances,  namely: 

1.  From  the  wall  of  the  fort  to  the  barracks. 

2.  From  the  wall  of  the  fort  to  the  line  next  to  the  wall  of  the  sinks,  oil 
houses  and  wood  sheds. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  these  buildings. 

4.  The  width  of  the  road  running  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks. 

5.  The  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  barracks. 

6.  The  height  of  the  upper  porches  from  the  ground. 

You  were  requested  to  make  these  measurements  and  have  them  verified  by 
Mayor  Combe,  if  convenient  to  the  mayor,  and  I  hope  it  may  be. 

Trusting  you" may  l>e  able  to  attend  to  this  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  committee,  I  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  E.  Wabren,  Chairman. 


Washinotor,  D.  C,  March  19,  1907. 
Dr.  Fbedebick  J.  Coube, 

Mayor  of  Brownsville,  BrownavUle,  Tex. 
Mt  Deab  Sib  :  Herewith  I  send  you  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  member  of  this 
committee.  Senator  Foraker,  desired  Mr.  Tamayo  should  have  In  the  line  of 
ascertaining  some  facts  as  to  measurements  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  If 
convenient  to  you,  the  committee  would  be  obliged  If  you  would  verify  with  Mr. 
Tamayo  the  measurements  Indicated  in  my  letter  to  him. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  B.  Wabben,  Chairman. 

10.  Telegram  in  reply  from  Doctor  Combe,  as  follows : 

Bbowrtillb,  Tex.,  November  t7,  1907. 
Senator  F.  E.  Wabben,  Chairman, 

Washington,  D.  0. : 
From  wall  of  fort  to  barracks,  98  feet;  wall  to  sinks,  4  feet;  wall  to  oil 
houses  and  wood  sheds,  14  feet  Sink,  24  by  14  feet ;  oil  house,  woodhouses,  17 
by  9  feet.  Width  of  road,  18  feet.  I.ength  of  barracks,  168  feet ;  width,  39  feet ; 
height,  30  feet ;  height  upper  porches  from  ground,  12  feet.  Width  of  Elizabeth, 
Washington,  and  Adams  streets,  property  line  to  property  line,  60  feet;  curb  to 
curb,  40.  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  streets,  property  line,  40  feet. 
Alley,  20  feet    Further  Information  by  mall. 

F.  J.  CouBE,  Mayor. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Overman,  it  was  agreed  that  the  chairman 
should  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  asking  for  a  list  of 
the  names  of  all  enlisted  men  discharged  without  honor  on  account 
of  the  Brownsville  affray  who  have  applied  for  reinstatement,  if  any 
there  may  be,  and  a  statement  showing  what  disposition  was  made 
of  each  application. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  again  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  December  2,  1907,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  upon  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  should  it  not  adjourn  until  after  2  o'clock. 
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Committee  on  Military  Affaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Monday,  December  S,  1907. 
The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2.20  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  following  members  were  present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman), 
Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemenway,  Warner,  Fulton,  Taliaferro,  Fos- 
ter, Overman,  and  Frazier. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  certain  papers  transmitted 
to  Senator  Foraker  by  the  attorney  for  Mingo  Sanders,  which  were 
ordered  printed  in  the  record,  and  are  as  follows : 

1S36  Ninth  btrbbt,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  1907. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  ficcretary  of  War. 

Dear  Sir:  As  tlie  attorney  of  Mingo  Sanders,  formerly  first  sergeant  of 
Company  B,  Twenty-flfth  T'nited  States  Infantry,  and  several  others  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  dismissed  battalion  of  said  regiment,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  relative  to  the  status  of  any  soldier  of  the  aforesaid  dismissed  bat- 
talion who  might  be  reenlisted  In  the  Army  under  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  In  December  last 
on  the  subject  of  the  Brownsville  "  raid." 

First.  (Tiidcr  Par.  152,  A.  R.,  lSn.5)  To  wit:  "A  dishonorable  discharge  from 
the  service  is  a  couii)lete  expulsion  from  the  Army  and  covers  all  unexpired 
enlistment."    Docs  a  discharge  without  honor  have  the  same  effect? 

Second.  Can  a  discharged  nonconmilssloned  offleer  be  reenlisted,  co  inttante. 
Into  the  Army  with  the  rank  which  he  held  prior  to  his  discharge  therefrom? 

Third.  Assiuning  that  a  discharge  without  honpr  terminates  a  soldier's  con- 
nection with  the  Army  and  works  a  complete  forfeiture  to  the  benefits  accruing 
by  law  from  his  imst  service  therein,  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  Prseident  to 
revoke  said  discharge  without  honor  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  disabili- 
ties consequent  upon  said  discharge? 

Fourth.  Can  a  soldier  reeulist  in  the  Army  after  bis  connection  tberewitli 
has  been  completely  severed,  and  on  his  second,  or  any  subsequent  enlistment, 
be  given  credit  for  the  time  served  in  any  prior  enlistment  or  enlistments? 

Fifth.  Under  the  conditions  supposed  in  the  preceding  inquiry,  is  it  within 
the  power  of  the  President  to  tack  onto  a  reenlistment  the  time  served  to  any 
prior  enlistment  or  enlistments? 

Sixth.  Does  a  restoration  to  the  Army  of  a  dismissed  private  soldier  of 
Companies  B.  C,  or  D,  Twenty-flfth  United  States  Infantry,  entitle  such  soldier 
to  the  pay  which  has  accrued  since  the  date  of  his  discharge? 

Seventh.  Does  a  restoration  to  the  Army  of  a  dismissed  noncommissioned 
officer  of  the  aforesaid  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  I'ulted  States  Infantry 
entitle  such  noncommissioned  officer  to  the  pay  of  the  rank  which  be  held  prior 
to  his  discharge  accruing  since  the  date  of  his  discharge? 

Eighth.  Section  1023  of  the  Military  Laws  of  the  United  States  provides 
•'  That  the  period  within  which  soldiers  may  reeniist  with  the  benefits  conferred 
by  sections  1282  and  1284  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
extended  to  three  months,"  etc.  How  does  the  President  construe  this  clause 
with  respect  to  the  discharged  soldiers  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry,  who  may  be  permitted  to  reeniist? 

(a)  Will  the  order  of  discharge  of  any  such  soldier  be  revoked  in  toto  and 
said  soldier  be  remanded  to  his  statu  quo  condition,  or, 

(b)  Will  any  such  soldier  be  compelled  to  reeniist  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  his  discbarge  in  order  to  receive  the  beneflts  conferred  by  sections 
1282  and  1284,  as  aforesaid? 

As  attorney  for  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  the  said 
Sergeant  Sanders  is  ready  and  willing  to  reeniist  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  with  the  understanding  that  he  be  in  all  respects  indemnlfled  for  the 
damages  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  his  discharge  from  the  Anuy,  and  that 
he  be  deprived  of  none  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  his  past  service,  and  that 
he  receive  back  pay  to  the  date  of  his  discharge. 
I  am,  with  mvfch  resi)ect,  very  truly,  yours, 

N.  B.  Marshall, 
Attorney  for  Sergt.  Mingo  Sandert. 
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Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Judob-Advocate-Genebai., 

Washington,  January  SI,  J 907, 
X.  B.  Mabshaix,  Esq., 

Attorney  for  Mingo  Sanders,  laic  Sergeant  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

609  F  street,  Washigton,  D.  C. 

Sib:  The  Secretory  of  War  desiree  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  25th  instant,  and  to  say  In  reply  that  a  soldier  who  has 
been  dlBchart't^  without  honor  is,  in  the  operation  of  such  discharge,  separated 
from  the  military  service.  Having  been  separated  therefrom  in  a  lawful 
manner,  it  is  beyond  the  |K>wer  of  the  I>epartment  to  revoke  or  modify  the  in- 
struurent  by  means  of  which  his  separation  from  the  military  service  was 
effected.  Such  a  discharge  as  has  been  Issued  Involves  none  of  the  conse- 
quences attached  to  a  dishonorable  discbarge,  which  can  only  be  imposed  in 
the  operation  of  a  court-martial  sentence.  , 

He  also  desires  me  to  say  that  It  is  within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  presentation  of  proper  and  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  character 
of  service  rendered  In  the  last  preceding  enlistment,  to  determlue  whether  a 
soldier  may  be  reenllstetl  in  the  military  service.  If  such  reenlistment  Is 
authorised  and  is  executed  within  the  period  required  by  law,  the  soldier  l>e- 
comes  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  which  accrue  from  length  of  service 
or  otherwise.  Sanders  has  already  been  advised  that  he  may  submit  testimony. 
In  the  8hai>e  of  affidavits,  for  consideration  and  connection  with  his  applicatiuu 
for  reenlistment. 

The  Secretary  of  War  wishes  me  to  say  tliat,  if  Sanders  is  willing  to  undergo 
the  examination  indicated  in  his  instructions  of  the  21st  instant,  as  to  tiic 
character  of  the  service  rendered  by  him  during  his  last  enlistment.  Including 
his  conduct  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  occurrences  In  August  Inst, 
and  If,  uiK)n  fuli  consideration  of  all  the'facts,  taken  In  connection  with  the 
result  of  his  own  examination  under  oath.  It  can  be  establishe<l  that  no  culpa- 
bility attaches  to  him  in  that  regard,  the  President  is  willing  to  so  uKKlify  tlie 
action  taken  in  the  case  as  to  authorize  the  reentry  of  Sanders  Into  the  military 
service.  In  that  event  pay  and  allowances  will  liegin  to  accrue  from  the  date 
of  reenlistment. 

If,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  Sanders  desires  an  opimrtunity  to  be  exam- 
ined, such  an  opiwrtunity  will  be  afforded  him  at  my  office  at  9.30  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
Please  advise  me  by  the  bearer  of  this  whether  be  desires  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  now  afforded. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  B.  Davis, 

Judge-Advocate-Oeneral. 


eO»  F  STREET,  NW., 

Waihington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1907. 
Hon.  George  B.  Davis. 

J udge-Advoeate-Uenerai,  War  Department. 
Dear  Sib  :  Vours  of  the  20th  instant,  relative  to  the  examination  of  former 
Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders,  under  section  1370  of  Military  I>aw8,  I  repret  to  say  In 
reply  that  1  received  your  letter  too-  late  to  comply  with  the  time  apiwlnted  for 
said  examhuition.  In  the  meantime  Sergeant  Sanders  has  been  subpoenaed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  as  he  has  reiwred  to  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  Senate  he  is  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittee. In  view  of  this  fact  the  sergeant  will  first  testify  before  the  committee 
which  subpcenaed  him..  If  after  that  time  your  Department  is  willing  to  exam- 
ine Sanders  as  a  requisite  to  his  reenlistment,  and  further,  If  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  ready  and  able  to  guarantee  to  him  that  his  rights,  accrued  benefits,  and 
record  on  reenlistment  shall  be  in  no  wise  prejudiced  by  his  discharge  without 
honor  from  the  Army,  the  sergeant  will  then  be  happy  to  do  ail  in  his  jwwer  to 
satisfy  the  statutory  conditions  by  which  he  may  reenlist.  I  regret  that  you 
did  not  fully  and  specifically,  answer  the  questions  In  my  letter  of  January  2.">, 
to  the  Secreary  of  War,  and  I  desire  for  this  reason  to  assure  you  that  these 
questions  were  not  formulated  and  submitted  as  technical  and  dilatory  picas; 
but  the  infonnotion  which  they  sought  to  elicit  was  seriously  conceived  t<t  be 
vital  and  justly  due  to  the  soldiers  who  may  be  permitted  to  reenlist  in  the 
Army. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  N.  B.  Mabshaix. 
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TVAB  DEFARTMBirr, 

Oftics  of  the  Jcsob-Advooate-Oeneral, 

Wiuhington,  Felnrvary  2.  -1907. 
N.  B.  Mabshaix,  Esq^ 

Attorney  for  Mingo  Sanders, 

609  F  street  HW.,  WasMngton,  D.  0. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  communication  of 
the  Ist  Instant,  advising  me  that  former  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders  declines,  for  the 
reasons  therein  stated,  to  appear  for  examination  as  to  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered  by  him  during  the  term  of  enlistmait  which  was  terminated 
by  his  recent  discharge  from  the  military  service,  at  Fort  Reaxo,  Okla. 

You  win  recall  the  statemoit  already  made,  that  I  am  unable,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  atlord  him  a  later  opportunity  to 
undergo  the  examination  than  tliat  which  was  afforded  him  In  my  letter  of  the 
30th  ultimo.      . 

And  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  Gbo.  B.  Davis, 

Judge-Advocate-OeneroL 


609  F  Stbeet  NWn 
WasMngton,  D.  C,  February  11,  1907. 
On.  B.  Davis,  Bsq., 

Judge-Advocate  General,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Sib  :  Yours  of  the  2d  instant,  saying  "  that  former  Sergt  Mingo  Sanders 
declines,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  to  appear  for  examination  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  service  rendered  by  him  during  the  term  of  enlistment  which  was 
terminated  by  his  recent  discharge  from  the  military  service  at  Fort  Boio, 
Okla." 

I  have  the  honor  to  say  in  reply  that  former  Sergt  Mingo  Sanders  has  never 
"  declined"  to  appear  for  examination,  as  you  allege  In  your  communication  of 
February  2  Instant  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  been  and  is  now  ready 
and  willing  to  submit  himself  for  examination  upon  his  application  for  reenlist- 
ment  In  the  Army.  He  Is  advised  that  under  section  1023  of  the  Military  Laws 
of  the  United  States  he  has  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  discharge  within 
which  to  reenlist  in  order  to  save  to  himself  certain  accrued  benefits  from  his 
prior  enlistment 

As  former  Sergeant  Sanders  was  discharged  on  or  about  November  22.  1906, 
the  law  allows  him  until  February  22  to  satisfy  the  conditions  which  are  im- 
posed as  precedent  to  his  reenlistment  Former  Sergeant  Sanders  has  now  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  as  his  subpoena  required 
lilm  to  do,  and  he  Is  now  free  to  take  whatever  examination  you  may  see  fit  to 
give  him.  He,  of  course,  does  not  wish  to  reenlist  as  a  private  soldier,  and  tliere- 
fore  requests  that  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  guarantee  to  htm  tliat 
none  of  his  rights,  former  status,  or  accrued  benefits  be  In  any  wise  prejudiced 
by  his  recent  discbarge  without  honor  from  the  Army.  Again  insisting  that 
former  Sergeant  Sanders  is  ready  and  willing  to  reenlist  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  N.  B.  Mabshaix, 

Attorney  for  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders. 


Wab  Dkpabtsient, 

OfTICE  of  the  JuiNlE-AnvOCATE-GENEBAL, 

Washington,  February  15,  1907. 
N.  B.  Mabshaix,  Esq., 

609  F  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication ' of 
the  llth  Instant  advising  me  tliat  MIngo  Sanders,  late  first  sergeant  Company 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  is  willing  to  submit  him- 
self for  examination  with  a  view  to  his  reenlistment  In  the  military  service. 

I  beg  to  say  in  reply  thiat  the  duty  with  which  I  was  charged  in  the  instnic- 
tlons  communicated  to  me  by  The  Military  Secretary  on  January  23,  1907,  have 
been  fully  performed,  and  I  am  now  without  power  to  entertain  a  proposition 
looking  to  the  examination  of  Sanders  with  a  view  to  his  reentry  Into  the  mili- 
tary service.    As  you  have  already  been  fully  advised  as  to  the  power  of  the 
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Department  In  the  matter,  It  wonid  seem  annecessaigr  for  me  to  discnss  the 
conditions  which  you  seek  to  Impose  in  behalf  of  yonr  client. 

The  rights  of  a  former  soldier  in  resiiect  to  reenlistnient  are  fixed  and  es- 
tablished by  statute,  and  their  enforcement  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
guaranty  by  the  President  or  by  any  subordinate  officer  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Govemmoit 

Vecy  respectfully,  Oe».  B.  Davis, 

Judge-Advocate-Oeneral. 


1836  Ninth  Stbebt,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  0.,  February  tS,  1907. 
Gbo.  B.  Davis,  Esq., 

Judge-Advocate-Oeneral,  War  DefMirtment. 
Sib:  Yours  of  the  15tb  instant,  waiving  at  this  time  all  questions  which  I 
have  hitherto  asked  regarding  the  status  of  former  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders,  I  now 
desire  to  ask  you  the  simple  question,  to  wit :  Is  Mingo  Sanders,  formerly  first 
sergeant  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  now  eligible  for  reen- 
llstment  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States7 

Very  respectfully,  N.  B.  Mabshalu 


Wab  Depabtmbnt, 
OmcK  or  THK  Judok-Advooatb-General, 

Washington,  Februarv  28,  1907. 
N.  B.  Mabshaix,  Esq., 

1836  Ninth  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Sib  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  23d  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  yonr  client 
can  only  reenlist  In  the  military  service  provided  that,  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  his  separation  therefrom,  there  has  l>een  a  favorable  exercise 
of  the  discretion  which  Is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  War  by  section  2  of  the 
act  of  August  1,  1894  (28  Stat  U,  216). 

Very  respectfully,  Gbo.  B.  Davis, 

Judge-Advocate-General, 

The  chairman  presented  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  written  upon  request  of  Senator  Overmanj  and  letter  in  reply 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  giving  the  information  desired, 
which  were  ordered  printed  in  the  record.  The  correspondence  is  as 
follows: 

NovEMBXB  29,  1907. 
The  Secbktabt  or  Wab,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Sib:  By  direction  of  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Military  AfCalrs  I  Iiave  the 
honor  to  request  that  you  furnish  the  committee.  If  convenient,  before  noon 
next  Monday,  December  2,  for  Its  consideration  at  an  afternoon  meeting  on 
that  date,  a  list  of  names  of  all  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry, discharged  without  honor  under  the  provisions  of  Special  Order  No. 
266,  War  Department,  November  9,  1906,  who  have  applied  for  reinstatement 
(If  any  have  so  applied),  and  a  statement  of  the  disposition  made  of  each 
application. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  P.  B.  Wabekn,  Chairman. 


Wab  Dbpabtuent, 
Washington,  December  2,  1907. 
The  Chaibuar  or  thb  Cktu iiitteb  on  Mhjtabt  Aftaibs, 

United  States  Senate. 
Sib:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  asking  that  your  com- 
mittee be  furnished  a  list  of  names  of  all  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  who  were  discharged  without  honor  under  the  provisions  of 
Special  Orders,  No.  266,  dated  War  Department,  November  9,  1906,  and  who 
have  applied  for  reenlistment,  also  a  statement  of  the  disposition  made  of  each 
application,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  memorandum,  prepared 
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in  the  office  of  the  Adjntant-General,  showing  the  names  of  the  men  who  were 
discharged  without  honor  under  the  order  cited  in  your  lettei;  and  who  have 
made  application  for  reenlistmeut. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  talcen  no  finai  action  on  any  of  these  applications, 
and  it  is  presumed  he  has  delayed  talcing  sncb  action  pending  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  Investigation  by  your  committee  of  the  Brownsville 
affray. 

Very  respectfully,  Robebt  Shaw  Oliveb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

[Inclosare.] 

UBMOBANDUM. 

List  of  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry  discharged  without 
honor  under  the  provisions  of  Special  Orders,  No.  206,  War  Department, 
Jfovember  9,  1906,  who  have  applied  to  be  again  enlisted: 

Company  B. — First  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders,  Corpl.  Edward  L.  Daniels,  Private 
James  Bailey,  Private  BImer  Brown,  Private  Ernest  English,  Private  Alfred  N. 
Williams. 

Company  G. — Sergt  Samuel  W.  Harley,  Sergt.  George  Thomas,  Corpl.  Charles 
H.  Madison,  Musician  Walter  Banks,  Private  Henry  W.  Arvin,  Private  Mark 
Garmon,  Private  Thomas  JeCFerson,  Private  John  Kirkpatrick,  Private  William 
McGulre,  jr.,  Private  George  Smith,  Private  I^wls  Willlama 

Company  D. — Sergt.  Jacob  Frazier,  Musician  Hoytt  Robinson,  Musician 
Joseph  Joneft  Cook  Cliarles  Dade,  Private  Elias  Gaut,  Private  John  Green, 
Private  George  W.  Hall,  Private  Charles  Jones,  Private  Wesley  Mapp,  Private 
James  Newton,  Private  Robert  L.  Rogan. 

Company  A. — Private  James  A.  Simmons  (formerly  of  Com|)any  C). 

Company  O. — Private  James  Duncan  (formerly  of  Comimny  D). 

Vnagsigned. — Private  Perry  Cisco  (formerly  of  Company  C). 

The  discharge  without  honor  of  Privates  John  Cook  and  Shepherd  Glenn, 
ComiMiny  B,  Tweuty-flfth  Infantry,  was  ordered  by  Special  Orders,  No.  206, 
War  Department,  November  9,  liKKJ,  but  they  were  honorably  discharged,  by 
expiration  of  service,  before  that  order  was  issued.  Their  applications  to  enlist 
again  were  denied. 

Sergt.  Walter  Adams,  Company  D,  Tweuty-flfth  Infantry,  was  honorably 
discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  October  27,  1900,  before  the  issuance  of 
Special  Orders,  No.  200,  War  Deiiartment,  1906.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Brown,  Tex.,  at  the  time  of  the  Brownsville  trouble,  and  his  application  to  re- 
enter the  Army  was  disapproved  November.  8,  1900. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  also  two  letters  from 
Doctor  Combe,  mayor  of  Brownsville,  giving  further  information 
regarding  measurements  desired,  which  letters  were  ordered  printed 
in  the  record  and  are  as  follows : 

Bbowrsvilu:,  Tex.,  November  27,  /907. 
Senator  F.  R  Wabbkw, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th 
of  November,  1907,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  yoH  to  Matias  Tamayo, 
bearing  date  of  March  19,  1907,  In  which  yon  requested  certain  information 
regarding  measurements  of  the  barracks,  etc.,  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  These 
dimensions  were  taken  by  me  to-day,  and  are  as  follows: 

From  the  wall  of  the  fort  to  the  baracks,  98  feet 

From  the  wall  of  the  fort  to  the  line  next  to  the  vrall  of  the  sinks,  4  feet. 

From  the  wall  to  the  line  next  to  the  wall  of  the  oil  houses  and  wood  sheds, 
14  feet 

The  dimensions  of  the  sinks  with  lattice  inclosure,  24  feet  by  14  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  oil  houses  and  wood  sheds,  17  by  9  feet 

The  dimensions  of  bathrooms,  14  by  8  feet  and  their  distances  from  fort 
wail,  56  feet. 

The  width  of  the  road  mnnlng  between  the  wall  of  tbe  fort  and  the  barracks, 
18  feet 
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Length  of  barracks,  168  feet ;  width,  39  feet :  height,  30  feet 

The  height  of  porch  from  ground  to  floor  of  same,  12  feet. 

Height  from  ground  to  floor  of  f)orch  (as  stated  above),  12  feet;  from  floor 
of  porch  to  eaves  of  barracks,  10  feet ;  from  eaves  to  crest  or  top  of  barracks, 
8  feet;  total  height  of  barracks,  80  feet. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  or  your  committee,  please  command 
me. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  FIiedebick  J.  Combe,  Mayor, 

'  P.  S. — The  locations  of  the  street  lights  as  marked  on  the  map  which  you 
sent  me,  and  which  I  return  you  accompanying  this,  are  correct,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two,  one  each  on  the  corners  of  Twelfth  and  Washington  and 
Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets.  The  correction  has  been  made  by  a  blue 
pencil  mark  on  aald  map.    That  Is  where  the  lights  were  In  August,  1906. 

F.  J.  C. 


Brownsville,  Tbx.,  Jfovember  27,  1907, 
Senator  F.  B.  Wabbbn, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  ililitary  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  In  reading  over  your  letter  to  me  of  November  20,  1907,  I  find  that  I 
omitted  to  give  you  the  width  of  Elizabeth,  Washington,  and  Adams  streets. 
They  are  40  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb  and  60  feet  from  property  line  to 
proiwrty  line.  The  width  of  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  streets  is  28 
feet  from  curb  to  curb  and  40  feet  to  property  lines. 

I  have  made  to-day,  from  actual  observation  and  measurements,  a  pencil 
annex  to  the  map  which  you  sent  me,  showing  you  the  location  of  the  "Allison 
saloon"  and  Leahy  cottage,  where  Mrs.  Kvuns  was  n»:»iiilte<l. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to  punish  the  guilty  and 
exonerate  the  Innocent  In  the  "cause  celebre,"  and  with  expressions  of  regard, 
believe  me,   ■ 

Very  respectfully,  Fjbedbbick  J.  Ooube,  Mayor. 

The  maps  returned  by  Mayor  Combe  are  preserved  in  the  com- 
mittee's files. 

After  a  short  general  and  informal  discussion  of  the  question  of 
making  a  report  to  the  Senate  regarding  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion, and  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  leaving  the 
time  for  its  next  special  meeting  to  be  decided  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  committee  to  be  held  on  the  following  Thursday,  December 
6, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Militart  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday,  December  10,  1907. 
Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hem- 
enway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Fulton,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  and 
Frazier. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  letter,  addressed  by  W.  F. 
Ilillebrand,  a  chemist  employed  in  the  United  States  Geological 
Survej',  to  Hon.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  Survey,  and 
transmitted  from  the  Director  to  the  chairman  by  Dr.  Hillebrand  in 
person.  The  letter,  being  in  further  response  to  the  chairman's  com- 
munication of  November  26  (see  p.  3288-3289),  and  reporting  an- 
alyses of  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  9  and  cuttings  taken  from  post  in  front 
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of  Crixell's  saloon  by  Lieutenant  Leckie,  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
record,  as  follows: 

Depabtubnt  of  the  Interiob, 
Dnitkd  Statks  Gbolooical  Scbvet, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  December  6, 1907. 
Hon.  Geoboe  Otis  Smith, 

Director  Onited  Statet  Oeological  Burvev. 

Sib:  In  response  to  a  reqneet  of  ttae  Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren,  chatrman  of 

the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate,  that  analyses 

be  made  of  certain  rifle  bullets,  submitted  with  liis  letter,  I  have  ttae  honor  to 

report  as  follows : 

1.  BwhiMt  No.  1.   The  composition  of  this  ballet  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Lead 95. 79 

Antimony   , 1. 97 

Tin  2. 02 


Total - 99. 78 

Minor  constituents,  sncfa  as  blsmntti,  copper,  etc.,  not  talten  into  account. 

2.  Exhibit  No.  9. — ^The  composition  of  this  bullet  was  found  to  be  as  foUowa; 

Percent. 

Lead 95.69 

Antimony ,    1. 98 

Tin :. 2. 11 


Total 99. 68 

Minor  constituents  such  as  bismuth,  copper,  etc.,  not  talcoi  into  account. 

3.  Cuttings  taken  from  posts  in  front  of  Crixell's  salmm  by  Lieutenant  Leckie. 

The  composition  of  this  bullet  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Percent 

Lead . 96.36 

Antimony ! 1. 29 

Tin 2. 05 


Total 09.  70 

Minor  constituents  such  as  bismuth,  copper,  etc.,  not  taken  Into  accoimt. 

Kegardiog  the  method  of  taking  samples,  the  following  is  to  be  said :  The 
entire  bullets  of  Ebchibits  Nos.  1  and  9  were  cut  in  half  and  the  core  extracted 
from  the  pointed  end  of  each  bullet,  and  cores  were  then  shaved  into  fine  pieces. 
These  were  then  mixed  and  from  the  samples  so  prepared  the  amounts  required 
for  analysis  were  taken.  It  may  further  be  said  that  the  analyses  above  re- 
ported, in  most  cases,  are  the  mean  of  two  and  sometimes  three  separate  deter- 
minations. The  exception  Is  the  tin  of  No.  1,  which  was  determined  bnt  once, 
the  other  determinations  having  suffered  mishaps.  As  to  the  probable  accuracy 
of  the  separate  determinations.  It  is  believed  that  for  lead  the  error  was  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  either  way.  For  antimony  the  error  is 
thought  to  be  not  over  flve-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  either  way.  'For  tin  it 
Is  impossible  to  set  a  definite  limit  of  error,  the  determination  t>elng  fraught 
with  extreme  difficulty,  but  the  results  are  undoubtedly  quite  near  the  truth. 
The  differences  between  the  summations  and  100  per  cent  are  probably  fully 
made  up  by  the  small  amounts  of  minor  constituents  that  were  undetermined. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  haste  in  rendering  this  report,  and  the  statement  by 
telephone  from  the  committee  on  Friday  the  29th  of  November  that  something 
In  the  nature  of  a  commercial  analysis  would  suffice,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  look  for  other  minor  and  perhaps  unusual  constituents  than  those  reported 
above.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  figures  given  for  antimony,  for  instance, 
might  include  small  amounts  of  arsenic. 

In  this  examination  I  have  tteen  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  EL  C.  Sullivan  of  the 
chemical  division.  His  aid  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  work  might  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  unused  portions  of  the  exhibits  submitted  are  herewith  Inclosed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  F.  HnxEBKARD,  Cltemitt. 


[Note. — Inclosures  are  pre.served  in  the  Committee  files.] 
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Senator  Foraker  laid  before  the  committee  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  William  Crozier,  brigadier-general,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
United  States  Army,  giving  a  history  of  jacketed  bullets  for  .30  cali- 
ber small  arms  manufactured  by  the  War  Department,  which  was 
also  ordered  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows : 

Wab  Department, 
Officb  of  ths  Chief  of  Obdnance, 

Washington,  December  6, 1907. 

Hon.  Jos.  B.  FOBAKEB, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sib  :  1.  Yon  are  Informed  that  the  history  of  jacketed  bullets  for  .30  caliber 
small  arms  manufactured  by  this  Department  Is  as  follows: 

Various  experimental  compositions  were  tried,  including  some  in  which  the 
core  was  composed  of  97  parts  lead  and  3  parts  antimony,  but  these  were  never 
Issued  to  the  service. 

The  first  ammunition  with  Jacketed  bullets,  issued  to  the  service  In  1894,  had 
the  core  of  the  bullet  composed  of  7  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin,  and  the  jacket 
of  German  silver.  In  the  same  year  bullets  were  also  issuel  with  a  cupro 
nickeled  steel  jacket,  and  the  same  core  composition  as  above. 

In  May,  1898,  cupro  nickel  jackets  were  also  used. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  cupro  nickeled  steel  jackets  were  abandoned,  and  cupro 
nickel  alone  has  since  been  used. 

On  December  16,  1902,  the  composition  of  the  core  of  the  bullet  was  changed 
to  27  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin. 

On  March  11,  1903,  it  was  changed  to  20  parts  lead  to  1  part  tin. 

On  October  24, 1904,  it  was  changed  to  16  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin,  and  on  Marcli 
18,  1906,  it  was  changed  to  36  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin.  The  last  mentioned  has 
continued  to  be  the  composition  to  the  present  time. 

These  changes  were  made  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  builet  constant,  and  were 
coincident  with  changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  Blight  variations  from  prescribed  proportions  may  have  been  obtained  in 
manufacture. 

The  cupro  nickel  jacket  is  composed  of  85  per  cent  copper  and  15  per  cent 
nickel. 

The  history  of  the  bullet  given  above  is  for  the  Krag  rifle  ammunition  up 
to  March  11,  1903,  since  which  date  It  applies  to  the  bullets  for  both  the  Krag 
and  the  model  of  1903  rifles,  tlie  same  bullpt  being  used  in  both. 

2,  The  composition  given  for  the  guard  enrtrldge  In  the  handbook  for  the 
United  States  magazine  rifle,  model  of  1903,  caliber  .30,  page  46,  is  In  error 
in  giving  the  composition  of  the  bullet,  which  should  be  90  parts  lead,  8.5  parts 
tin,  and  1.5  parts  antimony. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Gbozieb, 

Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  chairman  presented  the  two  following  letters  from  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army : 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
/  Washington,  December  6,  1901. 

Hon.  F.  Ei.  Wabben, 

United  States  Senater. 
Sib  :  1.  By  direction  of  General  Crozier,  and  in  his  temporary  absence,  I  am 
sending  you  herewith  five  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1903. 

2.  The  date  of  manufacture  as  marked  on  the  case  is  May,  1903.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  what  you  desire  Is  ammunition  of  this  model  manufactured  in 
December,  1005,  or  January,  1906  but  the  only  samples  on  hand  in  this  office 
were  manufactured  at  the  same  time  as  those  sent  you. 

S.  The  approximate  composition  of  the  core  of  the  bullet  used  in  1903  am- 
munition lias  been  changed  at  various  times,  as  follows:  December  16,  1902, 
there  were  27  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin.  On  March  11,  1903,  this  was  changed 
to  20  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin.  On  October  24,  1904,  it  was  changed  to  16 
parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin,  and  on  March  18,  1905,  it  was  clianged  to  36  parts 
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of  load  to  1  of  tin,  and  on  March  IS,  1005,  It  was  cbauK«d  to  36  parts  of  lead  tn 
1  of  tin.  Tlie  last  mentioned  is  the  present  comiHwitlon.  The  Jaclcet  has  Itoeii 
continuously  cupro  uiclcel  during  this  time. 

4.  From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  composition  of  the  core  of  the 
bullets  sent  you  Is  differently  projxirtioned  from  that  of  the  ammunition  mann- 
factured  at  the  end  of  1900  and  the  beginning  of  1906.  A  telegram  has  bem 
sent  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  directing  him  to  send 
samples  of  the  ammunition  manufactured  as  near  as  possible  to  the  date  de- 
sired, and  these  will  be  furnished  you  Immediately  upon  their  receipt. 
Very  respectfully, 

jNo.  T.  Thompson, 
Major,  Ordnance  Department,  O.  8.  Army, 
Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


Was  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Waahinffton,  December  6,  lOffJ. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Wabben, 

United  States  Senate. 
Sib:  1.  Heferrlng  to  paragraph  4  of  letter  sent  you  from  this  office  on  De- 
cember 5,  1907,  I  am  inclosing  herewith  five  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30.  model 
of  1903,  this  date  received  from  the  Frankford  Arsenal  In  resimnse  to  tele- 
graphic Instructions.  The  date  marked  on  the  cases  of  these  cartridges  is 
March,  1906,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  reports  that 
no  samples  are  on  hand  of  date  nearer  to  January,  1906. 

2.  Ko  far  as  the  comiM>8ltion  of  the  bullets  is  concerned,  these  samples  arc 
the  same  as  those  of  the  earlier  date  mentioned  above. 

3.  The  prescribed  coniiKJsitlon  for  the  cupro-nlckel  Jackets  is  85  per  cent 
copper  and  15  per  cent  nickel. 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  compositions  given  In  letter  of  December  5 
for  the  core  of  the  bullet  are  subject  to  slight  variations  In  manufacture. 

Very  respectfully, 

WlLLIAlI  CROZIEB, 

Bripadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  chairman  presented,  also,  copy  of  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  December  5,  1907,  and  letter 
received  in  reply  tiiereto,  the  correspondence  ordered  printed  being 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  5,  1901. 
To  the  DiBECTOB  U.  S.  Qbolooical  Sijbvey, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  A  few  days  since  we  seut  you  a  package  containing  two  bullets  and  some 
cuttings  from  a  third,  asking  for  such  analyses  as  you  niij^ht  be  able  to  make  and 
report  uiwn  at  an  early  date.  We  are  to-day  informed  by  phone  that  the  analyses 
have  been  made. 

We  are  now  sending  herewith  a  package  containing  Ave  ball  cartridges,  from 
which  we  desire  to  have  one  bullet  taken,  exclusive  of  the  case  and  jacket,  and 
analyzed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  analyses  already  made. 

We  shall  be  under  many  obligations  if  this  may  be  furnished  us  by  nest 
Monday  evening  or  Tuesday  morning  before  10  o'clock. 

If  you  desire  to  use  more  than  one  of  the  bullets  do  so  and  return  the  unn»!d 
ones,  if  any. 

Of  course  your  oi>erator  will  understand  that  these  are  loaded  cartridges; 
and  that  care  will  be  necessary  In  extracting  the  bullets  from  the  cartridge 
cases. 

The  expense  of  the  analysis  will  be  duly  covered  on  presentation  of  bill. 

Will  you  kindly  Inform  the  committee  by  phone  or  messenger  whether  yoD 
win  be  able  to  have  the  analysis  made  as  early  as  desired? 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  K,  Wabben,  CAatrmon. 
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Dkpabtment  or  the  Interior, 

United  States  (iEolooical  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  J907. 
Hon.  Gboboe  Otis  Smith, 

Director  V.  8.  Geological  Survey. 
Snt:  In  response  to  a  request,  dated  December  5,  of  the  Hon.  Francis  E. 
Warren,  cbairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  that  an  analysis  be  made  of  certain  rifle  bullets  submitted  with  his 
letter,  this  analysis  to  be  similar  to  those  already  made  and  reported  on  nnder 
date  of  December  5,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

The  cartridge  from  which  the  sample  was  taken  bore  the  Impress  F.  A.  5  03. 
The  projecting  end  of  one  of  the  bullets  was  sawed  off,  the  jacket  removed,  the 
core  cut  into  shavings,  and  a  portion  taken  from  these  shavings  for  analysis. 
The  results. of  analysis  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Lead 96.05 

Tin 4. 61 

Antimony None. 

Total 99. 66 

Minor  constituents,  such  as  bismuth,  copper,  etc.,  not  taken  into  account. 
Analysis  was  made  essentially  as  in  the  previous  work  carried  out  for  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
The  unused  portions  of  the  exhibit  submitted  are  herewith  inclosed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBKAND,  Chemitt. 
Approved : 

Oeoboe  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

[Note. — Inclosure  preserved  in  the  committee  files.] 

The  chairman  presented,  also,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
inclosing  a  memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States 
Army,  which  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows : 

Wab  Defabtment, 
Washington,  Decemier  9,  J907. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  Inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, dated  9th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  Brownsville  affray,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  committee. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Shaw  Ouveb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
To  the  Chaibman  Committer  on  Milttaby  Aitaibs, 

United  States  Senate. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  Decemher  9, 1907. 

Memobanoum  fob  Acting  Sbcbbtabt  of  Wab. 

bbownstuxe  affbat. 

Composition  of  bullets. — A  chemical  analysis  made  at  the  Geological  Surrey 
has  disclosed  the  presence  of  antimony  in  the  bullets  extracted  from  struc- 
tures in  Brownsville.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  given  the  information 
that  these  bullets  were  furnished  by  it  to  the  service,  but  the  official  speci- 
fications do  not  call  for  antimony  In  the  Government  bullet. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  antimony  three  possi- 
bilities appear: 

1.  Antimony  may  have  been  put  in  the  ballets  at  the  Ftankford  Arsenal,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  not  called  for  by  the  specifications. 

2.  Antimony  may  have  been  in  the  commercial  lead  used  in  casting  the 
bullets  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 
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3.  The  bullets  extracted  from  the  Brownsville  structures  may  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  Ordnance  Department  from  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, and  issued  to  the  service,  and  antimony  may  have  been  used  by  that 
company  In  making  the  bullets^  although  it  is  not  called  for  by  the  speclflca- 
tloDS  of  their  contract. 

These  possibilities  are  being  InTestlgated. 

Of  the  three  samples  analyzed  at  the  Oeological  Survey  one  was  from  frag- 
ments extracted  by  Lieutenant  Leckle,  which  is  understood  to  have  contained 
no  Jacket  metal.  These  fragments  may,  therefore,  have  been  from  the  ballet 
of  a  guard  cartridge,  the  official  composition  of  which  is  90  parts  lead,  8.5  parts 
tin,  and  1.5  parts  antimony. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Cbozim, 

Briffodier-Oeneral,  OMef  of  Ordnance,  D.  8.  Army. 

After  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  reports  upon  analyses 
and  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  War  Department,  upon 
motion  of  Senator  Scott,  duly  carried,  it  was  ordered  that  analyses 
be  made  of  bullets  bearing  dates  identical  with  the  dates  upon  the 
cartridge  shells  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Lodge,  duly  carried,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  remaining  exhibits  (bullets  taken  irom  buildings  and  elsewhere 
in  Brownsville)  not  already  analyzed  should  be  analyzed. 

In  accordance  with  these  orders  the  exhibits  enumerated  below 
were  laid  aside  to  be  sent  for  analysis  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  chairman  was  requested  to  transmit  them  to  the  proper  De- 
partment with  an  appropriate  letter  of  instruction. 

1.  A  Frankford  Arsenal  ball  cartridge  of  Januaiy,  1006.  (One  of 
the  six  ball  cartridges  received  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Purdy  and  Major 
Blocksom  in  connection  with  testimony  of  Mayor  Combe.) 

2.  A  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  ball  cartridge  of  De- 
cember, 1905.  (One  of  the  six  oall  cartridges  received  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  Purdy  and  Major  Blocksom  in  connection  with  testimony  of 
Mayor  Combe.) 

3.  Exhibits  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

At  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  again  upon 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  at  such  time  as  might  be  decided  upon  at 
the  committee's  next  regular  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 12,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Militart  Affair8, 

UNrrsD  States  .Senate, 
Thursday,  January  9,  1908. 
On  this,  the  regular  weekly  meeting  day  of  the  committee,  after 
consideration  of  regular  businesJs,  the  committee  took  up  various 
matters  relating  to  the  Brownsville  affray. 

The  following  members  were  present :  Senators  Warren  (chair- 
man), Scott,  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Foster,  Overman,  Frazier, 
and  McCreary. 

The  following  letters  and  affidavits,  received  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  summer  recess,  were  ordered  printed 
in  the  record: 

Belmab,  N.  J.,  July  18,  1907. 

The  AnjUTANT-GBREBAL,  U.  S.  Abmt. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  when  I  was  testifying  before  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Senate  the  latter  part  of  May  last  Mr.  Foraker  made  the  posi- 
tive statement  twice  that  Mr.  Leckle,  in  Ills  testimony  before  tli0  Penrose 
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court-martial,  had  controTerted  my  testimony  concerning  a  groove  (made  by 
a  bullet)  In  the  lintel  of  porch  of  Tturrla  house,  In  Brownsville.  Mr.  Leckie, 
the  next  day,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  denied  that  he  had  done  so. 

As  it  seems  Improbable  the  committee  will  visit  Brownsville,  and  as  I  con- 
sider the  chain  of  evidence  Incomplete  with  regard  to  these  bullet  holes,  unless 
they  are  actually  seen  by  the  committee,  I  submit  herewith  the  athdavits  of 
Christ  Miller  and  J.  B.  Fngltt,  caretalters.  Fort  Brown  Military  Reservation, 
and  Civil  Engineer  Elbert  B.  Gore,  and  correspondence  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Fitch,  for  consideration  of  Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Military  Committee.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kowalskl  about  two  weeks  ago  to  procure  affidavits  on  this  point, 
and  advised  him  especially  that  no  leading  questions  were  to  be  asked.  I  sug- 
gested the  two  caretakers. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  P.  Block  som. 

Major,  I.  G. 
(Second  indorsement] 

Was  Department,  July  SO,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United 
States  Senate,  Inviting  attention  to  report  of  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  as  contained 
bereln,  and  to  accompanying  papers. 

F.  O.  AiNBWOBTH, 

The  Adjutant-Oeneral,  Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


Headquabtebs  Southwestebn  Division, 

Inspectob-Genebal's  Office, 
8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  IQi  1907. 
Mt  Deab  Pitch  :  While  at  Sam  Houston  I  think  I  heard  yon  say  you  sighted 
through  the  hole  in  lintel  (this  does  not  refer  to  groove  on  lower  side  of  lintel) 
of  porch  of  Yturria  house  which  fronts  toward  Fort  Brown.  Will  you  pleas<e  tell 
me  exactly  what  yon  did  and  whether  you  noted  to  what  place  the  hole  pointed, 
etc.    I  think  you  said  something  about  shoving  a  ramrml  through  the  hole. 

Please  tell  me  also  whether  you  sighted  through  the  groove  above  mentioned, 
and  if  so,  where  the  groove  pointed. 

At  the  time  you  made  this  examination  I  believe  you  were  in  Brownsville  on 
other  business.    I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  make  an  early  reply  by  indorse- 
ment (or  simple  continuation  on  this  pai)er).    Hope  you  like  your  new  duties. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

A.  P.  Blocksom,  Major,  I.  Of. 
Lieut  R.  S.  Fitch, 

First  V.  B.  Cavalry. 

[First  Indorsement] 

Fobt  L-eavenwobth,  Kans.,  June  21,  1907. 

Respectfully  returned  to  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  inspector-general.  South- 
western Division,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

While  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  about  the  last  of  January,  this  year,  I  requested 
the  department  commander  to  order  me  to  Brownsville,  Tex.  I  made  this 
request  because  I  wished  to  look  over  the  ground,  interrogate  witnesses,  and 
familiarize  myself  generally  with  conditions  at  Brownsville,  in  so  far  as  they 
concerned  the  case  of  Captain  Macklln,  of  whose  court  I  was  Judge-advocate. 
I  went  to  Brownsville  about  January  30,  but  remained  there  only  two  nlglits 
and  one  day,  during  which  time  I  interviewed  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
took  some  photographs  relating  to  the  case,  and  visited  practically  all  the 
bullet-marked  houses.  I  examined  various  bullet  holes  In  the  walls  of  the 
Tturrla  kitchen  and  dining  room,  bat  did  not  Inspect  any  groove  or  hole  in 
the  lintel  or  roof  of  the  porch ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  my  attention  was  called 
to  them  at  all,  for  I  have  no  clear  recollection  of  having  seen  them.  I  bor- 
rowed a  steel  wiping  rod  for  .22  caliber  rifle  from  SeSora  Yturria  and  stuck 
it  through  the  bullet  holes  made  by  two  different  bullets  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  Tturrla  kitchen.  This  wall  was  double,  the  outer  and  inner  sections  being 
of  wood,  I  think,  and  about  6  or  8  inches  apart,  and  hence  one  could  get  a  fair 
alignment  by  using  the  ramrod  as  descrit>ed.  In  neither  case  could  I  sight 
directly  along  the  rod,  for  it  filled  up  too  much  of  the  bullet  hole,  but  by  leav- 
ing the  rod  In  position  and  then  standing  underneath  the  rod  and  outside  the 
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wall  I  could  determine  tbe  direction  (laterally)  from  which  each  bullet  most 
hare  been  coming  at  the  time  it  struck  the  wall. 

In  (me  case  the  ramrod  was  lu  alignment,  as  I  recollect  it,  with  al>out  the 
center  of  B  Company  barracks;  in  the  other  case  with  the  eastern  half  of  the 
sjiid  barracks.  By  standing  iu  the  southern  dooi-way  of  the  kitchen  (only  2  or 
3  feet  from  the  bullet  holes)  I  could  get  an  Idea  of  the  direction  (In  a  vertical 
plane)  In  which  each  bullet  must  have  boeu  coming  at  the  time  It  entered  the 
wall.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  ramrod  in  one  case  |)olntcd  toward 
and  possibly  somewhat  above  the  upper  gallery  of  B  Comimuy  barracks;  In 
the  other  case,  my  recollection  is,  that  the  rod  iwinted  considerably  above  the 
gallery  and  so  high  that  it  seemed  that  the  bullet  that  made  the  hole  mnat 
have  come  through  or  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  i»orch  roof.  I  have  no 
clear  recollection,  however,  of  seeing  au.v  bullet  hole  or  groove  in  the  iH)rch 
roof  or  in  the  lintel  thereof.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  bullet  that  made 
the  last-described  bole  in  the  kitchen  wall  first  juissed  through  or  along  the  edge 
of  the  porch  lintel  and  was  thereby  directed  oveu  more  downward  than  its 
original  direction  would  have  taken  it.  It  is  |>ossible,  even  if  not  probable, 
that  the  other  bullet  also  first  itassed  through  the  lintel. 

I  regret  that  my  recollection  on  these  iwiuts  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  me  to  siteak  with  more  definltcness,  but  my  examination  of  the  bullet 
holes  was  necessarily  rather  hastily  made,  as  my  time  was  limited,  and  I  had 
a  good  many  other  things  to  attend  to. 

Roger  S.  Fitch, 
First  Lieutenant,  First  Cavalry,  A.  D.  O, 


The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Cameron: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  on  this  day  |)erHonaIly  apjieared  EJlbert 
n.  Gore,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  deiH)8e8  and  says: 

My  name  is  Elbert  B.  Gore;  I  am  40  years  of  age;  I  am  a  civil  engineer  and 
have  followed  said  profession  since  the  year  1S!>1.  I  made,  for  the  first  time, 
an  examination  of  tlie  shots  into  the  Yturrla  residence,  at  comer  of  Washington 
and  Fifteenth  streets,  iu  the  city  of  Brownm-ille.  Tex.  There  were  three — that 
I  saw — all  of  them  came  from  direction  of  barracks  B  (or  second  barracks  from 
the  river).  Fort  Brown;  the  8i)lintered  sides  all  being  on  the  opiwsite  side  from 
the  barracks.  The  alignment  of  two  of  the  shots  Indicate  that  they  came  from 
a  point  on  the  upper  gallery  of  said  barracks  between  the  second  and  third 
windows  from  the  east  end  of  barracks.  I  could  not  state  entirely  as  to  third 
shot,  because  after  entering  the  house  it  passed  through  a  partition  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  there  might  have  been  considerable  deflection ;  but  I  do  state,  that  It 
is  physically  imiiosslble  that  these  bullets  could  have  come  from  any  other 
direction,  and,  at  least  two  of  them  from  any  other  place  than  barracks  B  (or 
second  barracks  from  river).  Fort  Brown. 

E.  B.  (JOBE. 

I,  Elbert  B.  Gore,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  facts  contained  in  the  above 
and  foregoing  affidavit  are  true,  so  help  me  God. 

E.  B.  GOBE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  Elbert  B.  Gore,  this  12th  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1007. 

[SEAL.]  LoriS  KOWALSKI, 

Cierk  District  Court,  Cameron  County,  Tex. 


The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Cameron: 

Before  rac,  the  undersigned  authority,  on  this  day  iwrsonally  appeared  Christ 
Miller,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  swoni,  on  his  oath  deiwses  and  says: 

My  name  Is  Christ  Miller;  I  am  51  years  of  age;  I  am  the  caretaker  of  the 
military  reservation  at  .Fort  Brown,  Tex.;  I  served  twenty-five  years  and  four 
months  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  retired  from  said  service  on  the 
1st  day  of  Jtine,  A.  D.  lOOt!;  I  was  at  the 'date  of  my  retirement  first  sergeant 
Company  B,  Twentieth  T'.  S.  Infantry.  On  this  morning  I  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  south  side  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  Yturrla,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Fifteenth  streets  In  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  I 
found  three  marks  on  said  south  side  (or  side  toward  Fort  Brown)  of  said 
house. 
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Conntlng  from  the  river,  the  first  bullet  mark,  in  my  opinion,  was  made  by  a 
shot  fired  from  the  upper  porch  of  second  barracks  from  the  Wvftr,  between 
second  and  third  upper  windows  from  cast  end  of  said  barracks,  or  out  of  either 
of  said  windows.  This  shot  cut  a  groove  In  the  lintel  of  the  Yturrla  porch  and 
passed  on  into  the  south  wall  of  the  kitchen,  2  inches  lower  than  where  it 
struck  the  lintel,  and  lodged  in  the  north  wall  of  kitchen.  The  second  bullet 
■struck  and  went  through  lintel  of  same  porch  and  entered  south  wall  of  kitchen 
-1  inch  higher  than  where  it  went  In  lintel,  passed  through  south  wall  of  kitclien 
and  on  through  north  wall,  entering  north  wall  of  kitchen  1  foot  and  2  inches 
higher  than  it  did  south  wall.  Distance  from  porch  lintel  to  north  wall  of 
kitchen  is  20  fivt.  In  my  opinion  this  shot  was  fired  from  lower  porch  of  second 
barracks  from  river.  Just  below  the  point  on  upi)er  porch  from  which  first  shot 
was  fired.  The  third  shot  struck  south  wall  of  kitchen  at  an  angle,  passed  Into 
■  dining  room  (which  immediately  adjoins  kitchen  on  the  east),  through  wall  be- 
tween dining  room  and  kitchen,  going  through  a  picture  on  dining-room  wall, 
and  lodged  In  door  on  north  side  of  dining  room.  This  shot,  in  my  opinion,  was 
fired  from  upper  porch  of  second  barracks  from  river,  about  10  feet  nearer 
rb<er  than  first  shot  described  above.  This  examination  was  made  by  Sergt. 
J.  B.  Pugitt  (who  is  assistant  caretaker  at  Fort  Brown)  and  myself.  We 
together  took  the  measurements  and  sighted  along  the  course  of  the  bullets 
'  and  took  the  alignmeut  of  same.  All  this  was  done  by  us  without  the  aid  or 
suggestion  of  any  outsider,  and  the  opinion  here  expi-essed  by  me  Is  formed 
from  the  facts  as  found  by  myself,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Christ  Milleb. 

1,  Christ  Miller,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  facts  contained  In  the  above  and 
foregoing  affidavit  are  true ;  so  help  me  God. 

Christ  Milleb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  Christ  Miller  this  12th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1007. 

[SEAL.]  Louis  KOWALSKI, 

Clerk  District  Court,  Cameron  County,  Tex, 


The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Cameron: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  on  this  day  personally  appeared  J.  B. 
Fugitt,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  deposes  and  says : 

My  name  is  J.  B.  Fugitt ;  I  am  50  years  of  age ;  I  am  assistant  caretaker  of 
the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. ;  I-  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  thirty  years  and  two  months,  and  retired  from  said  service  on 
the  16th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1803;  I  was,  at  the  date  of  my  retirement, 
ordnance-sergeant.  On  this  morning  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  south 
side  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  Xturria,  situated  on  the  comer  of  Washington 
and  Fifteenth  streets,  in  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  I  found  three  bullet 
marks  on  said  south  side  (or  side  toward  Fort  Brown)  of  said  house.  ■ 

Counting  from  the  river,  the  first  bullet  mark,  in  my  opinion,  was  made  by  a 
shot  fired  from  the  upper  iwrch  of  second  barracks  from  the  river,  between  sec- 
ond and  third  ui)per  windows  from  east  end  of  said  barracks,  or  out  of  either 
of  said  windows.  This  shot  cut  a  groove  in  the  lintel  of  the  Yturrla  porch,  and 
passed  on  into  the  south  wall  of  the  kitchen  2  inches  lower  tlian  where  It  struck 
the  lintel,  and  lodged  In  the  north  wall  of  the  kitchen.  The  second  bullet 
struck  and  went  through  lintel  of  same  porch  and  entered  south  wall  of  kitchen 
1  Inch  higher  than  where  it  went  in  lintel,  passed  through  south  wall  of  kitchen 
and  on  through  north  wall  of  kitchen,  entering  said  north  wall  of  kitchen  1 
foot  tmd  2  Inches  higher  than  it  did  south  wall.  -  Distance  from  porch  lintel  to 
north  wall  of  kitchen  Is  20  feet.  In  my  dplnlon.  this  shot  was  fired  from 
lower  porch  of  second  barracks  from  river,  just  below  the  point  on  upper  porch 
from  which  first  shot  was  fired.  The  third  shot  struck  south  wall  of  kitchen 
at  an  angle,  passed  into  dining  room  (which  Immediately  adjoins  kitchen 
on  the  east),  through  wall  between  dining  room  and  kitchen,  going  through  a 
picture  on  dining  room  wall,  and  lodged  in  door  on  north  side  of  dining  room. 
This  shot.  In  my  opinion,  was  fired  from  upper  porch  of  second  barracks  from 
river,  about  10  feet  nearer  river  than  first  shot  described  above.  This  exami- 
nation was  made  by  Sergt.  Christ  Miller  (caretaker  at  Fort  Brown)  and  my- 
self. We,  together,  took  the  measurements  and  sighted  along  the  course  of  the 
bullets,  and  took  the  alignment  of  same.    All  this  was  done  by  us  without  the 
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aid  or  suggestion  of  any  outsider,  and  the  opinion  here  expressed  by  me  ts 
formed  from  the  facts  as  found  by  myself,  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

J.  B.  Fuorrr. 
I,  J.  B.  Fngitt,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  facts  contained  In  the  above  and 
foregoing  affidavit  are  true;  so  help  me  God. 

J.  B.  Fuorrr. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  J.  B.  Fugltt  this  12tb  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1907. 

[seal.]  Louis  Kowalski, 

Olerk  District  Court,  Cameron  County,  Tc*. 

The  chairman  presented  the  following  communications,  which 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  record : 

(1)  Copy  oi  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey : 

Wabhinqton,  D.  C,  December  9,  1907, 
Sib  :  I  am  sending  herewith  two  more  bullets,  the  lead  from  which  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  have  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  method 
employed  in  the  analyses  of  the  two  groups  of  exhibits  heretofore  transmitted. 
We  appreciate  very  much  yonr  Indulgence  and  prompt  action  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  tliauk  you  sincerely. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  B.  Wasbbn,  Chairman. 
The  Director  or  the 

United  States  Geological  Survet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Tjetter  in  reply  written  by  W.  F.  Hillcbrand,  chemist,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
chairman : 

Department  of  the   Intbbiob, 

United  States  Gbolooicai.  Subvet, 
Waahinffion,  D.  C,  December  IS,  1907. 
Sir  :  In  response  to  a  request,  dated  December  9,  of  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  War- 
ren, ehairninu  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
that  an  analysis  Iw  made  of  certain  rifle  bullets  sent  with  his  letter,  this 
analysis  to  be  siniilnr  to  those  already  made  and  reported  on  under  date  of 
December  5,  1  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

(1)  liOaded  cartridge,  bearing  Impress  "  F.  A.  2  06."  The  results  of  the  an- 
alysis of  the  lead  core  of  the  bullet  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Lead  96.47 

Tin    3.40 

Antimony None. 

Total    99. 87 

(2>  lAtaded  cartridge  bearing  impress  "  F.  A.  3  00."  The  result  of  the 
analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  the  bullet  Is  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

I>ead  96.. 53 

Tin    3.27 

Antimony None. 

Total    99.80 

It  Is  to  be  said  that  the  above  analyses  were  not  made  In  duplicate,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  results  are  not  substantially  correct    The  minor 
constituents  such  as  bismuth,  copper,  etc.,  were  not  taken  Into  account. 
The  unused  portions  of  the  exhibit  are  herewith  inclosed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBaAKD,  Chemitt, 
Hon.  Qeoror  Otis  Smith, 

Director  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

[Note. — Inclosuree  are  preserved  In  the  committee  files.] 
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(3)  Copy  of  4etter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Washington,  D.  O.,  December  JO,  1907. 

Sib  :  I  am  inclosing  herewith  some  material  which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  desires  to  have  analyzed  by  chemists  of  your  Department,  and 
rciwrted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  former  exhibits  sent  for 
analysis  to  the  Director  of  the  Gleoiogical  Survey. 

The  Inclosures  are  as  follows: 

Envelope  No.  1-Z:  Ball  cartridge  (not  fired). 

Envelope  No.  2-Y:  Ball  cartridge  (not  fired). 

Envelope  No.  3:  Rifle  ball  "XX"  (Exhibit  No.  2), 

Envelope  No.  4:  Rifle  ball  "XT"  (Exhibit  No.  3). 

Envelope  No.  5:  Rifle  ball  "oO"  (Exhibit  No.  6). 

TEnvelope  No.  6:  Rifle  ball  "IIII"  (Exhibit  No.  7). 

Envelope  No.  7:  Rifle  ball  "C"  (Exhibit  No.  8). 

Envelope  No.  8 :  Cupro-nicicel  jacket  of  rifle  ball,  with  portion  of  core  adher- 
ing thereto  "LC"  (Exhibit  No.  5).  (If  the  quantity  of  lead  adhering  to  this 
metal  Jacket  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  analysis,  please  return  exhibit  in 
same  form  as  transmitted.) 

The  committee  desires  analysis  only  of  the  lead,  or  core,  of  each  of  these 
bullets,  without  regard  to  the  metal  jacket  incasing  the  core  of  each. 

We  beg  to  request  that  the  portion  of  each  exhibit  not  required  for  analysis, 
may  be  returned  to  its  proper  envelope. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  the  work  mtght  be  finished  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  convenient,  and  would  like  to  have  a  separate  report  upon  each  exhibit  re- 
turned to  the  committee  when  the  work  is  completed. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  in  thus  favoring  us, 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  E.  Wabben,  Chairman. 

(4)  Letter  in  reply  written  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  chemist,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
chairman : 

JDefabtmeht  or  the  Intebiob, 

Uniteo  States  Gbolooical  Subvet, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  December  18,  1907. 
Sib:  In  response  to  a  request,  dated  December  10,  of  the  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Warren,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  pf  the  United  States 
Senate,  that  an  analysis  be  made  of  certain  Vifle  bullets  sent  with  this  letter,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

(1)  Loaded  cartridge  bearing  impress  "F.  A.  1  06."  Marked  on  envelope 
"  No.  1-Z." 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bnUet  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Lead 96. 46 

Tin 3. 06 

Antimony    ».  04 

Total 99. 66 

(2)  Loaded  cartridge  bearing  Impress  "  U.  M.  C.  12-05."  Marked  on  en- 
velope "  No.  2-Y." 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bullet  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Lead   95. 76 

Tin 1. 90 

Antimony 1. 90 

Total 9}».  56 


•Probably  somewhat  low. 
S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 82 
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(8)  Klfle  ball  "XX"   (Exhibit  No.  2). 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bnllet  Is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Lead - 95. 82 

Tin 1. 02 

Antimony 2. 00 

Total 99.  83 

(4)  Klfle  ball  "XT"  (Exhibit  No.  3). 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bullet  Is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Lead 96. 88 

Tin 1. 94 

Antimony 1. 98 

Total 90. 80 

(6)  Rifle  ball  "oO"  (Exhibit  No.  6). 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bullet  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Lead 95. 61 

Tin 2. 00 

Antimony 1. 96 

Total 99. 57 

(6)  Rifle  ball  "IIII"  (Exhibit  No.  7). 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bullet  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Lead 95. 84 

Tin 1. 93 

Antimony j 1. 97 

Total 1 99. 74 

(7)  Rifle  baU  "0"   (Exhibit  No.  8). 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  this  bullet  Is  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Lead 95. 74 

Tin 1.95 

Antimony 1. 96 

Total 99. 66 

(8)  Onpro-nlckel  jacket  of  rifle  ball,  with  portion  of  core  adhering  thereto 
"LO"   (Exhibit  No.  5). 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  tills  bullet  is  as  follows : 

Per  c«it. 

Lead _—  95. 60 

Tin 1. 88 

Antimony 1. 97 

Total 99. 45 

It  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  above  analyses  that  the  amounts  of  bismuth, 
copper,  etc.,  contained  in  all  of  them,  and  which  were  not  determined,  will 
hardly  exceed  In  any  case  0.2  per  cent  Therefore  those  analyses  whose  summa- 
tions did  not  reach  approximately  99.8  per  cent  are  presumably  affected  with 
larger  errors  than  the  others  In  respect  to  one  or  all  of  lead,  tin,  or  antimony. 
These  errors  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  haste  with  which  the  analyses  were 
necessarily  made  and  to  the  fact  that  In  the  time  allowed  it  was  impossible  to 
make  duplicate  determinations. 
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For  convenloit  comparison  a  tabulation  follows  of  all  the  analyses  made  by 
me,  so  arranged  as  best  to  show  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  the 
sereral  exhibits. 

DISOHABOED  BULLBT8. 


Szbibit  or  mark. 

Onttlnn 
OrlxelpH 
saloon. 

ftu  n 

RThlb- 
it  9. 

"TT  " 

"XT." 

"oO." 

"nn." 

"O." 

"10." 

lead... 

MM 

*.05 
l.» 

95.79 
2.02 
1.97 

06.59 
2.11 
1.98 

95.82 
1.92 
2.0O 

0^.88 
1.94 

i.oe 

96.61 
2.00 
1.96 

95.84 
l.OS 
1.97 

96.74 
1.95 
1.96 

96.60 

Tin                „ _. 

1.8S 

Antimony 

1.97 

TotaL    _ 

09.70 

99.78 

99.«8 

99.83 

99.80 

«9.Kr 

99.74 

99.66 

90.4} 
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Laad.. 


Tin.. 


Antimony 

Total. 


U.  M.  O., 

12-05.  2-y. 


96.76 
1.90 
1.90 


«e.M 


F.A.60S. 


95.06 

4.61 

Kone. 


(0.66 


'■  UZ.'^'  *"•  *••  ^-o*' 


96.46 
3.06 
•.04 


(0.66 


96.47 

3.40 

None. 


90.87 


P.  A.,  3-06. 


96.53 

3.27 

None. 


99.80 


•  Probably  aomawbat  low. 

The  imnsed  portions  of  tte  exhibits  sabmitted  are  returned  herewith. 
Very  respectfoUy, 

W.    F.    HiLLEBRAND, 

OhemUt. 
Hon.  Gecmob  Otis  Suith,    • 

Direetor  Unite4  Btatea  Geological  Survey. 

(Note. — Indosnres  are  preserved  in  the  committee  flies.] 

(6)  Copy  of  letter  to  The  Secretary  of  War : 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1907. 
Sib:  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  making  some  Investigation  con- 
cerning material  used  In  bullets  made  for  or  by  the  United  States  for  Spring- 
field rifles  et  al. 
Will  yon  kindly  Inform  as: 

First,  have  yon  made  from  time  to  time  heretofore  analyses  of  bnllets  after 
ddlvery  to  the  Government  from  the  manufactories? 

Second,  have  your  ordnance  officers  or  others  analyzed  the  materials,  such 
as  lead,  tin,  etc.,  before  casting  into  bnllets? 

Third,  Can  you  Inform  us  whether  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  pre- 
serves a  record  of  the  analyses  of  the  materials  used  for  bullets  before  mixture, 
or  of  bullets  after  they  are  cast? 

Fourth,  have  you  any  Information  regarding  the  Ingredients  and  percentages 
of  the  differoit  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bullets  made  for  others 
than  the  Govemmoit,  or  for  guns  other  than  the  Springfleld,  by  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company  or  other  manufacturers,  and  if  so,  what  Is  shown 
by  soch  analysis? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  copies  of  analyses  and  such  Information  as  you 
have  concerning  the  above  inquiries  at  your  early  convenience. 
Very  req;>ectfally, 

F.  B.   Wabbkn, 

Chairman, 
The  Skcbbtabt  or  Wab, 

Waahin0ton,  D.  0. 
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(6)  Letters  in  reply  from  The  Ctaet  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army, 
received  through  The  Acting  Secretary  of  War : 

Wab  Depabtmekt, 
OmcK  or  THE  Gaixr  or  Obdnancb, 

Wathinffton,  December  11,  ISOIf. 

Sib:  1.  Referring  to  my  mAnorandum  of  December  9,  1907,  (O.  On  S0803- 
141)  In  reference  to  the  presence  of  antimony  In  bullets  extracted  from  strnc- 
tnres  in  Browns^lUe,  I  bave  tbe  honor  to  Inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  December  7,  1907,  (O.  O.,  30803-1B5),  written  by  me  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  his  Indorsement  thereon.  In  that  indorse- 
ment he  refers  to  a  personal  letter  to  me  and  to  a  file  of  this  Office  (30024 
B-S05).  The  latter  Is  on  the  subject  of  a  comparison  between  ammunition 
manufactured  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  that  manufactured  under  contract 
for  this  Department,  so  far  as  concerns  the  "stripping  test,"  which  consists 
of  firing  bullets  into  water  to  determine  whether  the  Jackets  will  be  torn  off.  A 
part  of  the  ammunition  referred  to  was  mann&ctured  by  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Oompany  og  the  same  contract  as  that  which  was  marked  "  December, 
1906."  The  first  indorsement  on  O.  O.,  30024  B-«06  is  dated  February  7,  1900. 
and  the  sixth  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

"  6.  Bullets  from  these  companies  have  recently  been  cut  open  and  examined 
at  this  arsenal.  Those  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  and  the  Win- 
chester Bepeatlng  Arms  Company  hare  a  heavier  Jacket  than  ours,  and  have 
from  li  to  8  per  cent  of  antimony.  This  makes  the  core  slightly  harder  than 
ours  and  possibly  supports  the  Jacket  i)etter.  The  advantage.  If  any,  of  using 
an  antimony  alloy  as  a  core  will  be  determined  by  test  at  an  early  date  and 
If  desirable  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  made. 

"Frank  Heath, 
**  Oolonel,  Ori^nanee  Department,  U.  8.  Army,  Commanding." 

2.  Copies  of  the  personal  letter  referred  to  above  and  of  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 0,  1007  (O.  O.,  30803-146),  from  this  office  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  his  first  Indorsement  thereon  are  incloaed. 

3.  The  Inclosures  herewith  and  the  above  information  answer  the  first  and 
second  questions  in  the  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  you  of  the  10th  instant  This  Department  has  not  the  information 
necessary  for  answering  the  third  and  fourth  questions  in  that  letter,  but  wlU 
endeavor  to  obtain  it  by  correspondoice. 

Very  respectfully,  Williau  Cbozieb, 

Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
.    The  AonNQ  Skcretabt  of  Wab. 

(Iadan«a«Bt] 

Wab  DVABTiCKRT,  Deeemher  11,  1907. 
Bespectfully  referred  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United 
States  Senate,  In  re^ioose  to  his  call  of  10th  Instant  on  the  within  subject 

ROBEBT  Shaw  Ouveb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


Wab  DBPABTlfBRT, 

Office  or  the  Chief  or  Obonarce, 

Wathiniiton,  December  7, 1907. 

Sir:  1.  Chemical  analysis  of  a  portiooof  the  bullets  extracted  from  structures 
at  Brownsville,  in  connection  with  the  affray  at  that  place,  shows  them  to 
contain  antimony,  which  is  not  prescribed  as'an  Ingredient  of  tbe  bulfets  fur- 
nished by  this  Department.  The  Department  has  Informed  the  Investigating 
committee  that  the  bullets  extracted  as  above  were  of  tbe  kind  famished  by  it 
for  either  the  Krag-Jiirgensen  rifle  or  the  model  of  1908,  and  had  be«i  fired 
from  one  of  those  rifies.  If  this  information  was  correct  it  should  be  reconciled 
with  tbe  finding  of  antimony  In  the  bullets  extracted;  If  it  was  not  correct  it. 
should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  ¥ou  are  Informed  that  the  cartridge  cases  picked  up  in  the  streets  of 
Brownsville  were  marked  "U.  M.  C,  December  1906,"  and  "F.  A^  January 
1906."    Samples  of  Frankford  Arsoial  manufacture  marked  ''J^arch  1906." 
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bare  been  received.  It  is  now  desired.  If  any  ammtinltloh  of  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company's  manafacture  Is  on  band,  that  the  bullets  of  date  of  manu- 
facture nearest  to  December,  1905,  be  analyzed  and  a  report  of  the  result  for- 
warded to  this  Office  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  In  case  a  quantitative 
analysis  will  require  considerable  time,  and  a  qualitative  analysis  can  be  sub- 
mitted more  promptly,  report  of  the  latter  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  tlie  report  of  the  former  should  follow. 

3.  It  Is  desired  that  report  be  made  as  to  whether  antimony  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  bullets,  even  though  it  Is  not  prescribed  on  the  drawings, 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise^  of  Frankford  Arsenal  manufacture. 
Bespectfully, 

,  WnxiAU  Cbozibb, 

BriffotUer^Cfeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnanoe. 
The  CoMUAiiDiiro  Oman,  Frankfori  Arsenal. 

[First  indorsement.] 
FBANKFOBn  Absekai,,  Pa.,  December  10, 1907. 

1.  Bespectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  IT.  S.  Army. 

2.  There  are  no  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  bullets  on  band  which 
can  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  cartridges  furnished  by  that  company. 
The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  did,  however,  use  antimony  in  some  of 
the  bullets  assembled  in  their  model  of  1903  cartridges,  furnished  on  their 
contract  of  1905.  This  fact  was  reported  in  first  Indorsement,  O.  O.  30024 
B-505,  February  7,  1906,  and  the  chemist's  analysis  which  formed  the  basis  of 
this  statement  Is  Inclosed  herewith.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  date  of  this  test 
is  January  28,  1906.  It  is  understood  that  this  matter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Inspector  (probably  Major  Hotter),  and  the  composition  was 
made  thereafter  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  Major  Hoffer  and  the 
corresijondence  files  of  the  Ordnance  Office  can  probably  verity  this. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  bullet  sing  of  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company's  bullet  which  was  reported  in  personal  letter  of  yesterday 
is,  we  are  quite  positive,  that  of  the  bullet  which  they  furnished  in  their 
cartridges  used  in  the  national  match  of  this  year.  In  this  contract  the 
company  was  not  restricted  to  the  Frankford  Arsenal  formula.' 

4.  The  bullets  of  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  manufacture,  referred 
to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  personal  letter  of  yesterday  (Dec  9),  will  give 
no  light  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  believed  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  lot 
furnished  on  a  Government  contract  We  find  that  in  the  autumn  of  1905  we 
were  breaking  up  a  large  number  of  model  of  1898  cartridges  and  using  a 
portion  of  the  alloy  melted  from  the  bullets  in  current  manufacture.  It  is 
possible  that  a  trace  of  antimony,  even  in  our  own  bullets  of  this  period,  might 
t>e  found,  the  antimony  coming  from  some  of  the  contract  ammunition  furnished 
in  the  Spanish  war.  Analysis  of  the  cores  of  some  of  our  bullets  of  December, 
1905,  will  be  made  to  determine  this  point  and  report  made  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  of  this  week. 

Fbank  Heath, 
OoUmel,  OrdrMnoe  Department,  U.  8.  Armv,  Commanding. 


Card  order  C— Sample  No.  1948. 

•  F'bankfobd  Absenal, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  S6,  1906. 
Sib  :  The  lead  alloy  made  by  the  U.  M.  C.  Company,  submitted  for  analysis  by 
Capt  S.  Hof,  contains — 

Per  cent. 

Lead 94. 87 

Antlm<Hiy 3.  29 

Tin 1. 68 

Total 99. 84 

Bespectfully, 

W.  J.  WiLUAUS,  F.  I.  C  Ohemitt. 

The  CoMif Ain>iifo  Otfioeb,  Frankfori  Arienal. 

(Through  Capt  8.  Hof,  Ordnance  Department)  r^r\r\n]t> 
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« 

FBAKKFOBO    ABrKNAL, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9,  1907. 
Mt  Deab  Cbozibb:  No  nntltnony  whatever  is  used  at  this  araenal  as  an  In- 
gredient of  the  core  of  onr  bullet.  Commercial  lead  as  well  as  tin,  however, 
always  contains  a  trace  of  antimony,  and  a  qualitative  analysis  made  to-day  of 
our  tin  shows  this  trace.  The  quantitative  analysis  will  not  be  completed  be- 
fore Wednesday.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  It  shows  anything  more  than  a  trace 
of  antimony. 

There  are  no  U.  M.  O.  cartridges  on  band.  I  have,  however,  a  record  of  an 
analysis  of  the  core  of  their  buUet  made  last  May.  I  believe  this  core  was 
taken  from  a  lot  of  components  of  their  cartridges  sent  here  by  Peirce  to  t>e 
made  up  into  cartridges  for  test  This  I  can  not  verify,  as  Hof,  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done.  Is  unfortunately  away  to-day  on  his  usual  inq>ec- 
tlon  trips  and  I  am  deprived  of  his  assistance.    This  analysis  shows: 

Per  cent 

Lead 91. 08 

Antimony 8. 36 

Tin .«T 

This  shows  that  in  these  bullets  antimony  was  the  ingredient  and  tin  the 
trace.  Instead  of  the  reverse  as  with  us.  I  have  examined  the  sublnqjectors 
who  were  present  when  the  U.  M.  O.  cartridges  were  manufactured.  They  say 
they  only  Inspected  the  completed  bullet  and  do  not  know  what  ingredients  were 
used,  but  they  do  know  that  the  U.  M.  C.  Company  had  both  tin  and  antimony 
on  liand — much  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

The  U.  M.  C.  cartridges  were  sent  direct  from  the  works  to  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  order  Watervliet  to  send  some  to  this 
arsenal  for  analysis,  if  on  hand. 

.     I  hope  to  mail  the  report  on  this  matter  by  Wednesday,  but  it  may  be  Thurs- 
day if  there  are  unforeseen  obstacles  in  obtaining  the  data. 

I  have  Just  found  in  Hof  s  desk  a  number  of  bullets  of  TJ.  M.  C.  make,  but  I 
can  not  place  their  dates,  etc.,  until  his  return.    I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  when 
I  can  more  frequently  use  Hof  in  connection  with  cartridge  work. 
Sincerely,  yours,  • 

Frank  Heato. 
Gen.  WnxiAU  Cbozieb, 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  B.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  O. 


WaB  DCPAKrUENT, 

OrncE  OF  THE  Chief  op  Osonancb, 

Washington,  December  9,  1907. 
Sir  :  1.  The  records  of  this  office  show  that  Mr.  Alexander  Cassels,  at  present 
an  employee  of  the  F'rankford  Arsenal,  was  an  acting  assistant  to  Inspector  of 
ordnance  at  the  works  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  at  the  time 
caliber  0.30  ammunition,  model  of  1903,  marked  December,  1906,  was  Cabricated 
by  that  company. 

2.  It  is  desired  tliat  information  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Casaels  as  to  whether, 
to  his  knowledge,  any  antimony  was  used  in  the  composition  of  the  bullets  de- 
livered on  the  contract  to  which  the  ammunition  referred  to  above  pertained. 
Respectfully, 

WnxiAM  Cbosrb, 
Brigadi«r-aeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
The  Ooui(Am>iNQ  Offices, 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Pa. 

IPlnt  indonemeDt.] 

Fbaitktobd  Arskitai,,  Pa., 

December  10,  1907. 

1.  Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  TJ.  8.  Army. 

2.  Mr.  Alexander  Cassels  states  that  he  was  on  duty  at  the  works  of  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  throughout  the  mannfiicture  of  the  car- 
tridges on  this  contract,  and  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  composition  of 
the  bullets.  ^  ■ 
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8.  HlB  work  of  Inspection  began  when  the  finished  bullets  were  turned  over 
to  him  for  inspection.  He  Ims,  therefore,  no  linowlcdge  as  to  whether  antimony 
was  used  or  not. 

4.  Attention  is'  invited  to  the  first  indorsement  of  this  date  on  Ordnance 
Office  file  30S03-135,  in  which  It  is  shown  from  chemical  analysis  made  at  this 
arsenal  that  about  January  1,  1906,  antimony  was  used  In  bullets  made  by  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company. 

Fbank  Heath, 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  B.  Armv,  Commanding. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Obdnanoe, 

Washington,  December  IS,  19fft. 
Sib  :  1.  Referring  to  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  - 
Senate  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  dated  December  10,  requesting  certain 
information  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  bullets  manufactured  for  and  by 
this  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inclose  herewith  10  ball  cartridges, 
caliber  0.30,  model  of  1903,  which  may  be  of  use  in  reference  to  the  questions 
propounded. 

2.  The  markldgs  on  the  cartridges  show  that  5  were  manufactured  by  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  under  date  of  December,  1005,  and  that  6 
were  manufactured  by  the  Frankford  Arsenal  under  date  of  January,  1906. 

3.  This  ammunition  was  furnished  from  store  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  on 
telegraphic  instructions  from  this  Office. 

Very  respectfully, 

WlIXIAM  Cbozieb, 
Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Chaibman,  Couuittee  on  Miutabt  Affaibs, 

United  States  Senate. 
(Through  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War.) 

[Note. — Indosures  are  preserved  In  the  committee  flies.] 

[lodorsement] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
December  H,  1907. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Alfoira^ 
United  Slates  Senate. 

Robebt  Shaw  Olivbb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 


Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Obdnancb, 

Washington,  December  H,  1907. 
Sib:  1.  Referring  to  my  letter  of  December  11,  1007  (O.  O.  file  30803-151),  in 
reference  to  the  presence  of  antimony  in  bullets  of  ball  cartridges,  caliber  0.30, 
model  of  1903,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 12,  1907  (O.  O.  30803-160),  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal.  This  letter  is  in  continuation  of  the  first  indorsement  on  O.  O. 
file  30803-135,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  you  with  my  letter  referred  to 
above  (O.  O.  30803-151). 

Very  respectfully,  William  Cbozieb, 

Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
The  Actino  Secbetabt  of  Wab. 

[Indorsement] 

Wab  Depabtment,  December  H,  1997. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  chairman.  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United 
States  Senate,  in  connection  with  reference  to  him  on  the  11th  instant  of  other 
reports  on  this  subject  In  response  to  the  committee's  call  therefor. 

SoBEBT  Shaw  Oliveb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
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Fbarkfobd  Absbnal, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  12,  1907. 
Sib  :  1.  Referring  to  first  Indorsement,  O.  O.  30803-135,  December  TO,  1907,  on 
the  subject  of  antimony  in  bullet  cores,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
quantitative  analysis  referred  to  In  the  last  paragraph  of  that  Indorsement  has 
been  completed. 

2.  The  composition  of  slugs  taken  from  ball  cartridges,  model  1903,  manu- 
factured at  Frankford  Arsenal,  March  24,  1906,  Is  as  follows : 

Per  cent 

Lead 06. 85 

Tin 2. 80 

Antimony .  26 

8.  The  composition  of  slugs  taken  from  ball  cartridges,  model  1903,  manu- 
factured at  Frankford  Arsenal  December  26, 1005,  Is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Ijead 96. 00 

Tin 2. 82 

Antimony .  28 

4.  The  proportions  prescribed  are  30  parts  lead  to  1  part  tin,  or  lead  96.77  per 
cent  and  tin  3.23  per  cent.  Antimony  is  nearly  always  fouod  In  commercial 
lead  and  tin. 

Very  respectfully,  Fbank  Heath, 

Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 

The  Chief  of  OsDNAncB,  V.  S.  Abmt,  • 

Washington,  D.  O. 


Wab  Dbpabtubnt, 

Offick  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnancb, 

Washington,  December  19,  1907. 
Sib:  1.  Referrhig  to  your  letter  of  Deconber  10,  1907,  O.  O.  30808-161  to  the 
honorable  The  Secretary  of  War,  asking  certain  questions  in  reference  to  com- 
positions of  bullets,  I  have  the  honor  to  hiclose  herewith  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing correspondence:  O.  O.  30803-163,  letter  dated  December  12,  1907,  to  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company;  O.  O.  30803-170,  letter  dated  December  18, 
1007,  from  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  with  two  Inclosures,  viz,  letter 
from  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Foraker 
and  samples  of  bullets;  O.  O.  30803-171,  letter  dated  December  18,  1907,  from 
the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company;  O.  O.  30803-168,  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1007,  from  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company;  O.  O.  30803-158, 
letter  dated  December  13,  1907,  to  the  commanding  officer,  Frankford  Arsenal, 
and  his  indorsement  thereon  with  one  inclosure. 

2.  The  first  letter  mentioned  above,  ▼!«,  O.  O.  30803-153,  is  an  exact  copy  of 
letters  sent  on  the  same  date  to  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company  and  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company.  O.  O.  30803-168  is  the  answer  of  the 
United  States  Cartridge  Company  to  this  letter. 

3.  A  letter  exactly  the  same  as  O.  O.  30803-153  was  also  sent  to  the  Peters 
Cartridge  Company,  except  as  this  company  had  never  had  any  contracts  with 
the  Ordnance  Department,  question  (/)  was  omitted. 

4.  When  answers  shall  have  been  received  from  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Comjmny  and  the  Peters  Cartridge  Company  copies  of  their  letters  will 
be  sent  you. 

5.  The  first  and  second  questions  of  your  letter  of  December  10,  have  been 
answered  by  Inclosures  sent  to  the  Honorable  The  Acting  Secretary  of  War  in 
my  letter  of  December  11,  1007,  O.  O.  30803-151;  the  correspondence  referred 
to  above  constitutes  a  partial  answer  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  Crozikb, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
The  Chaibmaw,  Committee  ow  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
(Throtngh  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War.) 

[Note. — ^Inclosed  bullets  are  preserred  in  the  committee  files.] 
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[iBdoraement.] 

Wab  Depabtment,  December  tO,  1907. 
Respectfolly  transmitted  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
United  States  Senata 

BoBEBT  Shaw  Oliveb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


Wab  Dbpartmbrt, 
Office  op  the  Chikf  of  Obdnancb, 

Washington,  December  li,  1907. 
GENTEinsn:  1.  If  not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  yonr  company,  and  if 
obtainable  without  too   much  difficulty,   answers  to  the  following  questions 
would  be  greatly  appreciated : 

(a)  What  is  the  analysis  of  the  nonjacketed  bullets  ased  by  yonr  company 
for  commercial  ammunition? 

(b)  What  are  the  compositions  of  the  core  and  jaclcet  of  jacketed  bullets 
used  for  your  commercial  nonmilitary  ammunition? 

(c)  Have  the  compositions  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (6)  been  changed  since 
January  1,  1904,  and  if  so  what  were  the  compositions  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
those  now  nsed? 

(<t)  What  compositions  of  core  and  jacket  have  been  used  by  your  company 
for  jacketed  bullets  manufactured  for  the  Krag-J6rgensen  rifle  and  for  the 
Government  rifle,  model  of  1903,  and  Intended  for  the  trade — what  were  the 
dates  for  the  various  comiiositions? 

(e)  Are  the  compositions  given  above  taken  from  the  proportions  of  ingre- 
dients before  casting  the  Ijullets  or  from  analyses  of  the  bullets  after  casting? 

(/)  What  were  the  compositions  of  the  bullets  used  for  the  ammunition  deliv- 
ered to  the  Government  on  your  contracts  for  model  of  1898  ammunition,  dated 
June  21,  1899,  August  29,  1906,  and  May  23,  1907,  and  contracts  for  model  of 
1903  ammunition,  dated  June  29,  1905,  and  August  29,  1906? 

2.  This  Information  is  not  desired  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  Thanking 
you  In  advance  for  any  courtesies  you  may  be  able  to  extend  in  this  matter, 
I  am 

Very  respectfully,  William  Cbozieb, 

Brigadier-Obneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  TTmoR  MET.<kixiO  Cabtbidoe  Company, 

S13  Broadway,  New  York  Oity. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidoe  Company, 

New  York,  December  18,  1907. 
Mt  Deab  Genebal  :  I  inclose  two  samples  each  of  the  bullets  referred  to  that 
were  made  on  contract  of  June  29,  1905,  the  two  with  crushed  point  represent- 
ing those  made  strictly  according  to  Govemuieut  spectficntions  as  to  comi>osi- 
tion  of  core  and  strength  of  jacket,  the  other  two  showing  either  those  with 
the  harder  core  or  the  stronger  jacltet,  I  am  not  entirely  sure  which. 

The  letter  to  the  other  party  I  will  forward  to-night  or  to-morrow  and  will 
send  you  copy  of  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm,  J.  Bbuff. 

Gen.  Wm.  Cbozieb, 

Core  of  Ordnance  Department, 

Washington,  D.  O. 


New  Tobk,  December  18,  1907. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  refer  to  letter  of  December  10  addressed  to  you  by  our 
snperinteudent,  and  to  your  subsequent  communications  on  the  subject  of  com- 
position of  .30  caliber,  model  1003,  bullets  manufactured  by  us  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

Our  letter  of  the  10th  Instant  had  reference  to  the  last  contract  taken  by  us 
from  the  Government,  same  being  dated  August  29,  1906,  and  calling  for 
8,000,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  caliber  .30,  model  of  1903.  This  ammuni- 
tion was  made  by  ns  with  ballets  having  36  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin — about 
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In  view  of  further  information  desired  by  you  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a 
letter  received  by  us  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  asking  various  questions  per- 
taining to  the  comiwsition  of  our.  bullets,  we  have  made  a  long  and  careful 
investigation  of  our  records  pertaining  to  other  contracts  than  that  referred 
to  In  our  letter  of  the  10th  instant.  We  And  tliat  the  only  other  contract  for 
ammunition  of  the  model  of  U903  was  for  3,216.000  rounds,  dated  June  20,  1005. 
The  composition  of  the  bullets  of  these,  as  shown  by  onr  records,  was  as 
follows : 

2,000,000  (about)  cupro-nlckel  jackets,  core,  48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part 
antimony. 

1,216,000  (about)  heavy  cupro-nlckel  jackets,  core,  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

This  variation  in  composition  of  the  core  or  weight  of  the  jacket,  of  which 
the  Bureau  was  aware,  was  to  prevent  crushing  of  the  point  of  bullet  when 
subjected  to  the  test  of  firing  into  wood  and  into  water,  the  first  2,000,000 
being  made  with  the  harder  core  and  the  remaining  1,216,000  having  the  heavier 
jacket.  These  minor  changes  in  composition  of  core  and  strength  of  jacket 
were  made  at  increased  cost  of  manufacture  to  us,  but  resulted  in  the  ammuni- 
tion being  of  the  highest  quality  attainable. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  on  this  subject  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  sui^ly  it. 

Tours,  respectfully. 

The  Urion  Metallic  Cabtbiooe  Compant, 
,  President. 

Eon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 


The  Union  Metaluc  Cabtbidge  CTompant, 

New  York,  December  18,  J907. 

Deab  Sib:  We  duly  received  your  letter  dated  December  12,  No.  30,80,*J-153, 
asking  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  our  bullets,  which  we 
answer  In  detail  as  follows: 

Question  (a) :  What  is  the  analysis  of  the  nonjacketed  bullets  used  by  your 
company  for  commercial  ammunition? 

Answer:  This  we  understand  refers  to  bullets  of  approximately  0.30  caliber. 
We  therefore  give  the  composition  of  a  number  of  standard  sizes-  made  by  us 
for  commercial  purposes,  viz,  0.30  caliber  United  States  Government  ^ort 
range,  100  grains  pure  lead.  0.30  caliber  United  States  (Jovemment  guard, 
156  grains,  9  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.30-30  caliber  short  range,  117  grains 
pure  lead.  0.303  caliber  Savage,  short  range,  103  grains,  16  parts  lead,  1  part 
tin.  0.303  caliber  Savage,  target,  185  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.32-20 
caliber,  100  grains  pure  lead.  0.32  caliber  Remington,  150  grains,  30  parts  lead, 
1  part  tin.    0.32-40  caliber  Marlln,  165  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

Question  (6) :  What  are  the  compositions  of  the  core  and  jacket  of  jacketed 
bullets  used  for  your  commercial,  nonmilitary  ammunition? 

Answer:  This  we  understand  refers  to  bullets  made  by  us  for  commercial 
purposes,  similar  In  caliber  and  weight  to  0.30  caliber  Government,  viz,  0.32-40 
caliber  Government,  cupro-nlckel  jacket,  220  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  anti- 
mony. 0.30-40  caliber  Government,  mid  range,  cupro-nlckel  jacket,  180  grains, 
20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony.  0.30-30  caliber  Marlln,  copper  jacket  tinned.  ICO 
grains,  6  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  7.65  millimeter  caliber  Mauser,  cupro-nlckel 
jacket,  210  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  i>art  antimony.  0.303  caliber  British,  cupro- 
nlckel  jacket,  215  grains,  40  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.303  caliber  Savage,  cupro- 
nlckel  jacket,  182  grains,  8  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.32-40  caliber  Marlln,  copper 
jacket  tinned,  165  grains  pure  lead.  0.32  caliber  Remington  autoloading,  copper 
jacket  tinned,  165  grains  pure  lead.  0.33  caliber  Winchester,  copper  jacket 
tinned,  200  grains  pure  lead.  0.35  caliber  Winchester,  copper  jacket  tinned,  250 
grains  pure  lead.  0.35  caliber  Remington  autoloading,  copper  jacket  tinnel, 
200  grains  pure  lead. 

Question  (c)  :  Have  the  compositions  referred  to  in  (o)  and  (6)  been  changed 
since  January  1,  1904,  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  compositions  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  those  now  used? 

Answer:  No. 

Question  {d) :  What  compositions  of  core  and  Jacket  have  been  used  by  your 
company  for  jacketed  bullets  manufactured  for  Krag-JOrgensen  rifles  and  for 
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the  Ooyemment  rifle,  model  of  1908,  and  Intended  for  the  trade — what  were  the 
dates  for  the  various  compositions? 

Answer:  Composition  of  0^  caliber,  model  1898,  cnpro-nicltel  Jacl<ots,  20 
parts  lead,  1  part  antimony.  The  above  was  our  standard  composition  for  bul- 
lets used  In  both  models  of  ammunition,  1898  and  1903.  During  short  periods, 
however,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  Government  contracts,  we  utilized 
tor  commercial  purposes  such  limited  quantities  of  bullets  of  the  following  com- 
positions as  may  have  been  made  In  excess  of  the  quantity  stipulated  for  on  said 
contracts,  as  follows :  48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part  antimony ;  heavy  cupro- 
nickel  Jackets,  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

Question  (e) :  Are  the  compositions  given  above  tai^en  from  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  before  the  casting  of  bullets  or  from  the  analysis  of  bullets 
after  casting? 

Answer:  Before  casting  the  bullets. 

Qnestion  (/) :  What  were  the  compositions  of  bullets  nsed  for  the  ammuni- 
tion delivered  to  the  Government  on  your  contracts  tor  model  of  1898  ammuni- 
tion, dated  June  21,  1899,  August  29,  1906,  May  23,  1907,  and  contracts  for 
model  of  1903  ammunition,  dated  June  29,  1905,  and  August  29,  1906? 

Answer :  We  have  no  reliable  data  showing  composition  of  the  bullets  in  the 
ammunition  supplied  by  us  on  contract  for  0.30  caliber  model  1898,  dated  June 
21,  1899. 

On  contra(*t  for  0.30  caliber  ammunition  model  1903,  dated  June  29, 1905,  com- 
position of  bullets  and  resfaon  therefor  was  as  follows:  2.000,000  (about)  cupro- 
nickel  Jackets,  lead  48  parts,  tin  1  part,  antimony  1  part.  1,216,000  (about) 
heavy  cupro-nickel  Jackets,  lead  36  parts,  tin  1  part. 

The  variation  in  composition  of  above  bullets,  as  will  be  recalled  by  the 
Bureau,  was  to  retain  their  original  perfect  form  required  by  the  Inspector  of 
ordnance  when  subjected  to  the  tests  of  firing  Into  wood  and  Into  water,  the 
first  2,000,000  having  a  harder  core  to  attain  this  result,  while  the  remaining 
1,216,()00  were  made  with  a  heavier  Jacket  than  demanded  by  the  original  re- 
quirements of  the  Bureau,  but  for  the  same  object. 

The  bullets  on  contract  for  0.30  caliber  ammunition,  models  of  1898  and  1903, 
dated  August  29,  1906,  were  made  with  the  heavier  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  com- 
position of  core  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

The  bullets  on  contract  for  0.30  caliber  ammunition,  model  1898,  dated  May 
23, 1907,  for  use  In  practice  and  competition  for  the  national  match,  were  made 
with  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  composition  of  core  20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony. 

If  we  can  render  any  further  service  to  the  Bureau  in  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  please  command  na 
Yours  respectfully. 

The  Union  Metaixio  Cabtbidoe  C!ompany, 
Wu.  J.  Bbuff,  President. 

Chjbv  or  Obdnance, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


United  States  Cabtbidoe  Company, 

Lowell,  Mass.,  December  16,  J907. 
Dkab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  December  12: 

(a)  In  the  rim  fire  and  center-fire  cartridges  which  are  loaded  with  black 
powder  we  use  a  lead  bullet  made  from  the  lead  Just  as  we  buy  it 

(6)  The  composition  of  the  core  of  bullet  varies  from  17  to  30  per  cent  lead 
and  1  per  cent  tin.  The  Jacket  is  copper  or,  as  we  term  it,  gliding  metal,  tinned 
over. 

(o)  No  cliange. 

(d)  Composition  of  core,  SO  per  cent  lead,  1  per  cent  tin  for  the  Krag,  and  19 
per  cent  lead,  1  per  cent  tin  for  the  model  1903.  The  Jackets  for  each,  cupro- 
nickel,  same  as  used  by  the  Government,  86  per  cent  copper,  15  per  cent  nickel. 

(e)  Compositions  are  given  from  proportions  as  we  mix  the  ingredients. 
(/)  The  same  as  already  given. 

We  trust  the  above  answers  will  fill  your  requirements.    If  not,  Idndly  let  us 
know  and  we  will  reply  more  In  detail  if  necessary. 
Toors,  very  truly, 

United  States  Cabtbidoe  Company, 
C.  B.  HoxiK,  Agent. 
OHocr  or  Obdnancb, 

United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  O.  /^  I 
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Wab  Depabtmiht, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Orbhakcb, 

Washinffton,  Decemiei-  13,  J907. 
Sib  :  1.  You  are  Informed  that  fonr  cartridges,  caliber  J30,  model  of  1903,  two 
of  which  are  marked  "  Frankford  Arsenal,  January,  1906,"  and  two  "  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  December,  1905,"  have  this  day  been  sent  you  by 
express.  It  Is  desired  that  a  quantitative  analysis  be  made  of  the  core  of  at 
least  one  bullet  of  each  manufacture  and  that  report  be  rendered  to  this  Office 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  report  should  describe  the  bullets  by  re- 
ferring to  the  markings  on  the  cartridge  cases. 

2.  In  making  the  analysis  those  elements  of  which  there  is  found  only  a  trace 
may  be  neglected. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Cbozieb, 

Bri.         K.  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
The  CoMMANDiRo  Offices, 

Frankford  Arsenal. 

[First  Indorsement.] 

Fbanefobd,  Absenal,  Pa., 

Decemler  17,  1907. 

1.  Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army,  inclosing  re- 
port from  the  chemical  laboratory  on  the  comiKisltlon  of  the  bullet  cores  of  the 
cartridges  referred  to  therein. 

2.  One  bullet  of  each  kind  was  used  in  making  the  analysis.  The  others  have 
been  retained  here. 

Frank  Heath, 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 


Fbankfobd  Absenal, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17,  X907. 

P.  A.  L.  8061— Samples  2553  and  255^ 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  cores  of  two  btil- 
lets  received  from  the  Ordnance  Office,  caliber  0.30,  model  of  1903 : 


2SS8 

(cue  marked 

F.  A.I. 

•08"). 


KM 

("U.M.  O. 
M.  "OS"). 


Lead 

Tin 

Antimony 


Ptretnt. 
96  .S8 
a.26 
0.19 


Ptretnt. 

96.M 
S.3S 
l.It 


Respectfully, 

W.  J.  Williams,  F.  I.  C,  Chemist. 
The  Commanding  Officeb, 

Frankford  Arsenal. 
(Through  MaJ.  S.  Hof,  Ordnance  Department.) 


Wab  Depabtmeut, 
Office  of  the  Chief  or  Obdnarok, 

Washington,  December  87,  1907. 
Sib  :  1.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  10, 1907,  O.  O.  30803-161,  to  the 
honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  certain  questions  In  reference  to  the 
composition  of  bullets,  and  to  my  letter  of  December  19,  1907,  O.  O.  30803-173, 
In  answer  thereto,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inclose  herewith  copies  of  letters 
received  from  the  Peters  Cartridge  Company  (O.  O.  30803-174)  and  the  Win- 
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Chester  Bepeating  Arms  Company  (O.  O.  80S03-175)  In  answer  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  from  this  Office  requesting  Information  and  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  with  my  letter  of  December  10,  1907. 
Very  respectfully, 

William  Cbozieb, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
The  Chaibmait,  Comuittise  on  Militaby  Affaibs, 

United  States  Senate. 
(Through  the  Secretary  of  War.) 

[Indoraement.] 

Wab  Depabtmbnt,  December  t8,  lOOfl. 
Eespectfully  transmitted  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  in  connection  with  prevlons  correspondence  on  the  subject 

RoBEBT  Shaw  Olivgb, 
A.ssiatant  Secretary  of  War. 


The  Petebs  Cabtbidoe  Company, 

Cincinnati,  December  18,  J907. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  12tb  instant.    We  liardly  feel  that  we 
would  care  to  furnish  the  information  desired. 

Kegrettlng  that  we  can  not  see  our  way  clear  to  meet  your  request  In  this 
matter,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Xours,  very  truly, 

The  Petebs  Cabtbidob  Company, 
W.  E.  KEFiiNGEB,  Vice-President. 
GHnr  or  Obdnanck,  U.  S.  Abmy, 

Washington,  D.  O. 


WiNCHESTBB  BEPBATINO  ABMB  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  33,  1907. 
Sib:  In  pursuance  with  your  request  for  ftiformation  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  in  response  to  your  several  inquiries,  as 
follows : 

(a)  We  have  no  analyses  of  the  composition  used  in  the  unjacketed  bullets 
of  our  commercial  ammunition.  The  composition  of  these  bullets  is  determined 
by  the  proportion  of  the  Ingredients  before  casting. 

(b)  The  compositions  of  the  cores  of  jacketed  bullets  for  Our  commercial 
nonmilltary  ammunition  are  variable,  and  the  comiMsitions  to-be  adopted  as 
standards  for  the  various  cartridges  are  determined  by  the  results  obtained 
from  experiment    They  are  best  classified  under  three  compositions: 

Core: 

Those  containing  lead  and  tin. 

Those  containing  lead  and  antimony. 

Those  contahiing  lead,  tin,  and  antimony. 
Jackets : 

Those  containing  Iron,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Those  containing  copper  and  nickel. 

Those  containing  copper  and  zinc. 

We  have  no  analyses  of  the  cores  mentioned  above,  the  composition  being 
determined  by  the  proixjrtlon  of  the  Ingredients  before  casting. 

The  analyses  of  the  Jacket  metal  can  not  be  given  In  the  instance  of  the 
first-mentioned  alloy — that  which  contained  copper,  nickel  and  iron.  This  was 
known  to  the  trade,  however,  as  "  nickel  steel "  or  "  cupro-nlckel  steel." 
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Tbe  analyses  of  the  otber  metals  moitloned  are  as  follows : 


Per  c8Dt 

Copper 88 

Copper 96 

Copper 80 


Per  cent. 

Nickel 15 

ZJnc ;: 6 

Nickel 20 


(o)  There  bare  been  some  changes  In  the  composition  of  the  unjacketed 
bullets  and  the  core  of  the  jacketed  bullets  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (b)  since 
January  1, 1904,  but  we  have  no  record  of  what  these  compositions  were  prior  to 
this  date. 

With  respect  to  the  Jacketed  metal,  cupro-nlckel  steel  was  last  used  by  ns  in 
1898.  Since  that  time  the  Jackets  have  been  of  the  composition  specified  In  (b). 
T^be  20  per  cent  cupro  nickel  was  used  about  1899.  The  15  per  cent  cupro  nickel 
was  used  during  1899  and  has  been  In  use  since  then  up  to  the  present  time. 

(d)  The  compositions  of  the  core  and  Jacket  for  Jacketed  bullets  intended 
for  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  and  for  the  Government  rifle,  model  '08,  manu- 
factured by  us  for  the  trade,  are  as  follows : 

Core  (model  of  1808  and  model  1903) : 
Those  containing  lead  and  tin. 
Those  containing  lead  and  antimony. 
Jacket : 

Model  1898— 

Those  containing  iron,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Those  containing  copper  (85  per  cent)  and  nickel  (15  per  cent). 

Those  containing  copper  (95  per  cent)  and  zinc  (5  per  cent). 

Those  containing  copi>er  (80  per  cent)  and  nickel  (20  per  cent). 
Model  1903— 

Those  containing  copper  (86  per  cent)  and  nickel  (15  per  coit). 

Those  containing  copper  (95  per  cent)  and  sine  (6  per  cent). 

The  last  cupro-nlckel  steel  was  used  about  1898.  The  first  cnpro  nickel  was 
used  about  1899.  Aside  from  this  we  are  unable  to  give  dates  for  the  yarlooa 
compositions,  except  that  20  per  coit  cupro  nickel  was  not  used  after  1899. 

(e)  All  the  records  of  compositions  of  nonjacketed  bullets  and  the  cores  of 
Jacketed  bullets  result  from  the  proportions  of  Ingredlrats  before  casting  the 
bullets,  not  from  actual  analyses  after  casting.  The  compositions  given  of 
Jacket  metals  are  the  result  of  analyses.  We  make  no  analysis  of  unjacketed 
bullets  or  the  cores  of  Jacketed  bullets. 

(/)  The  compositions  of  bullets  used  by  us  In  fulfilling  contracts  with  the 
United  States  Govemmoit  are  as  follows : 

Model  1898  ammuttition. 

Contract  of  June  21,  1809 : 

Core,  27  parts  lead  to  1  part  tin. 

Jacket,  86  parts  copper  to  15  parts  nickel,  and  80  parts  copper  to  20  parts 
nickel.    • 
(Contract  of  March  28,  1907 : 

Core,  36  parts  lead  to  1  part  tin  (abont). 

Jacket,  85  parts  copper  to  15  parts  nickeL 

Model  1908  amtiMmitUm, 

Contract  of  June  29,  1906 : 

Core,' 36  parts  lead  to  1  part  tin  (al>out). 
Jacket,  85  parts  copper  to  15  parts  nickel. 

The  contract  of  Jnne  21,  1899,  specified  on  the  blueprint  that  the  Jacket 
metal  should  be  of  cupro  nickel  or  cnpro-nlckel  steel.  There  is  no  record  on 
file  that  shows  further  specification.  On  reviewing  our  records  we  find  that 
beglniiiag  with  January  20,  1899,  we  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  cnpro  nickel 
of  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent  copper  and  20  per  cent  nickel.  On  July  10, 1899,  we 
started  the  manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of  bullet  covers,  using  a  mixture  of 
85  parts  copper  and  15  parts  nickel.  The  delivery  of  this  metal  from  tb»  mill  to 
oar  manufacturing  department  was  completed  in  Novonber,  1888. 
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From  tbese  records  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  jacliet  metal  need  on 
contract  of  June  21,  1890,  was  of  both  compositions,  and  that  the  cbange  from 
the  one  to  the  other  was  due  to  verbal  instructions  from  the  chief  Inspector — 
written  instructions  not  being  considered  necessary  owing  to  the  latitude  al- 
lowed In  the  st>eclflcatlons.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  general  change 
took  place  from  the  use  of  cupro-nlckel  steel  to  cupro  nlckelj  hence  we  are  In- 
clined to  feel  that  it  was  altogether  likely  that  during  this  contract  the  change 
occurred. 

Very  respectfully, 

WiNCHBSTEll  Rkpeatino  Abms  Compant, 

WlNCHESTEB  BENNETT, 

Second  Vice-President. 
The  Chief  of  Obdnance,  V.  8.  Abmy, 

Wtuhinffton,  D.  O. 

(7)  Copy  of  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  6,  1908. 

My  Deab  General:  As  you  have  learned  through  previous  correspondence, 
this  committee  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  examinations  and  analyses  In 
order  to  more  closely  fix  the  Identity  of  bullets  found  in  Brownsville,  Tex., 
after  the  affray  of  August  13-14, 1906.  In  that  connection  we  would  be  pleased 
if  yon  would  ascertain  and  advise  us  what  manufactories  made  the  cartridges 
which  were  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  . 
Infantry  while  stationed  at  Fort  Niobrara  in  1906,  after  that  battalion  was 
supplied  with  the  new  model  rifles. 

As  I  recall  the  testimony,  it  was  shown  that  the  new  rifles,  model  of  1903, 
were  furnished  to  this  battalion  while  It  was  stationed  at  Niobrara ;  that  a 
quantity  of  service  ammunition  was  forwarded  also ;  that  regular  target  practice 
or  contests  were  conducted  at  that  point  and  many  cartridges  were  exploded; 
that  a  quantity  of  cartridge  cases,  together  with  nnexploded  cartridges,  loose 
in  a  box  or  boxes,  was  taken  to  Fort  Brown  when  the  troops  moved  to  that 
'  post,  and-  that  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition  in  clips  was  also  taken. 

We  would  like  to  know  whether  more  than  one  shipment  of  the  new  ammuni- 
tion was  sent  by  the  Government  to  Niobrara  for  the  use  of  this  battalion,  and 
whether  the  ammunition  sent  was  from  more  than  one  manufactory  or  arsenal, 
and  what  one  or  ones.  We  would  also  like  to  know  the  dates  of  manufacture 
of  such  cartridges  as  were  sent  for  this  battalion  to  use  with  the  new-model 
rifles;  also,  whether  any  service  ammunition  or  guard  cartridges  were  sent  to 
the  battalion  after  it  reached  Fort  Brown,  and  if  so  from  what  manufactory  and 
of  what  date ;  and  whether  any  of  these  troops  were  engaged  In  target  practice 
at  Point  Isabel,  and  if  so  what  ammunition  was  nsed  there. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  shows  that  quantities  of  car- 
tridge cases  were  found  strewn  about  the  barracks  and  grounds  of  Fort  Brown 
when  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  arrived  there,  apparently  left 
by  the  three  companies  of  the  Twenty-sixth  which  had  been  stationed  there 
previously,  may  we  be  Informed  as  to  the  ammunition,  if  any,  furnished  those 
companies  of  the  Twenty-sixth  for  use  in  the  new-model  rifles — who  manu- 
factured it  and  what  dates  did  it  bear? 

Will  you  please  tell  U8»  also,  what  word  you  have  received.  If  any,  from  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  concerning  antimony  found  In  the  bullets 
which  they  have  manufactured  for  the  Government,  as  shown  by  analyses  made 
some  months  ago  under  direction  of  Colonel  Heath,  and  what  explanation  the 
ofllcers  of  the  company  make  of  their  telephone  message  to  Senator  Foraker  to 
the  effect  that  no  antimony  was  used  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  bullets  for 
the  Government,  in  view  of  the  analyses  made  under  Colonel  Heath's  direction, 
and  letters  said  to  have  been  received  from  that  company  stating  that  large 
quantities  of  the  bullets  which  they  have  made  for  the  Government  have  con- 
tained some  2  per  cent  of  antimony. 

Tours,  very  sincerely,  F.  B.  Wabben,  Chairman. 

William  Cbozieb, 

Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  8.  Army, 

War  Department,  City. 
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(8)  Letter  in  reply  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army, 
received  through  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Wab  Depastiiknt, 
Office  or  the  Chief  or  Obdrarck, 

Watkinoton,  January  7,  1908. 
SiB :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  January  6,  1908,  O.  O.  80803-183,  yon  are  to- 
formed  as  follows: 

1.  Tbe  records  of  this  Ofllce  sbow  that  the  only  Issues  of  model  of  1903  ammn- 
nition  to  Fort  Niobrara  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  for  Fort  Brown  were  made  from  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  were 
188,400  ronndB,  receipted  for  at  Fort  Niobrara  April  10,  1906,  and  15,600  rounds 
receipted  for  at  Fort  Niobrara  June  19,  1006. 

2.  The  records  of  this  Office  show  that  ttaeionly  model  of  1903  ammunition 
on  hand  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  from  which  the  above  issues  could  bare 
been  made  was  manufactured  by  the  Frankford  Arsenal  (dates  of  manufacture 
not  shown  in  the  records,  but  shipped  to  Rock  Island  Arsenal  In  March,  liKX!) 
and  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  under  this  contract  dated 
June  29,  1905.  In  connection  with  the  above  copies  of  the  following  corre- 
spondence are  Inclosed  herewith:  O.  O.  30024-B-611,  dated  January  12,  1907, 
telegram  from  this  Office  to  Lieut.  F.  W.  Bugbee,  Tweoty-flfth  Infantry;  O.  O. 
30024-B-613,  dated  January  13,  1907,  telegram  from  Lieut.  F.  W.  Bngbee  to 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance;  O.  O.  30803-24,  dated  January  22,  1907,  letter  from  this 
Office  to  The  Military  Secretary,  and  Indorsements  thereon;  O.  O.  308(fi-!iS. 
dated  March  1,  1907,  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  Inclosing  copies  of  letter  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ftoraker  and  the 
answer  of  the  commanding  officer  of  tbe  Rock  Island  Arsenal  thereto. 

3.  Tbe  records  of  this  Office  show  that  Lieutenant  Bngbee,  then  ordnance 
officer  at  Fort  Niobrara,  issued  model  of  1903  ball  cartridges  to  Oompanles  B, 
0,  and  D,  Twenty-flfth  Inf&ntry,  as  follows : 


Company. 


B 


Nnmber  of 
rounds. 


18,400 

M,«)0 

2,700 

26,MG 


Receipted 
for. 


Apr.  ll.im 
Apr.  IO.I90t 
June  23,iwe 
Apr.  10,1308 


4.  The  exact  dates  marked  on  the  cartridge  cases  of  the  ammunition  issued 
to  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  at  Fort  Niobrara  can  not 
be  given,  as  no  record  thereof  is  kept.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  am- 
munition furnished  from  the  Frankford  Arsenal  was  manufactured  within  a 
few  months  of  the  date  of  shipment  given  above.  That  manufactured  by  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  amd  sent  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  must 
have  been  marked  with  dates  either  in  the  latter  part  of  1905  or  the  early  part 
of  1906,  since  the  first  lot  sent  to  that  arsenal  was  completed  December  23, 1906, 
and  the  last  lot  sent  was  completed  February  27,  1906.  The  dates  marked  on 
the  cartridge  cases  would  not  of  necessity  correspond  exactly  with  the  dates  of 
loading,  since  the  cases  are  first  made  up  and  marked  and  are  then  ased  as 
needed. 

5.  The  records  of  this  Office  show  that  model  of  1903  rifles  were  receipted 
for  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  at  Fort  Niobrara  as  follows:  Company  B, 
March  30,  1900 ;  Company  C,  March  26,  1906 ;  Company  D,  March  28,  1906. 

6.  No  service  ammunition  or  guard  cartridges  were  sent  to  tbe  Twenty-flftb 
Infantry  prior  to  August  13,  1906,  and  after  It  reached  Fort  Brown. 

7.  No  information  Is  on  hand  in  this  Office  as  to  whether  the  Twenty-flfOi 
Infantry  engaged  in  target  practice  at  Point  Isabelle. 

8.  The  records  show  that  the  Twenty-elxth  Infantry  at  Fort  Brown  was  sup- 
plied with  models  of  1903  ammunition  from  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  wheiv 
three  different  makes  were  on  hand,  viz,  Frtfnkford  Arsenal,  United  States  Car- 
tridge Company,  and  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  Tbe  records  do  not 
show  which  one  of  the  manufacturers  mentioned  above  fabricated  the  ammuni- 
tion sent  to  the  Tweaty-slxth  Infantry. 

9.  In  reference  to  thfe  correspondence  with  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany concerning  antimony  found  in  bullets,  your  attention  Is  Invited  to  letter 
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from  this  Office  dated  December  19,  1907   (O.  O.  30803-173),  witb  Inclosed 
copies  of  letters.    No  adltlonal  Information  Is  on  hand. 
Very  respectfully, 

WiLLIAlf  Gbozieb, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman  Committeb  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
(Through  the  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  War.) 

(Indorsement.) 

Wab  DEPABTMBin',  JanvoTV  8,  1908. 

Respectfully  transmitted  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Cnlted  States  Senate. 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


[War  Department  telegram. — OfBclal  business.] 

Washinoton,  January  12, 1907, 
Lieut.  F.  W.  BuoBKE, 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Care  Depot  Quartermaster,  U.  B.  Army,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  ammnnltlon  Issued  by  yoa  last  spring  as  ordnance  ofllcer  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara to  companies  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  can  yon  tell  what  make  of  am- 
munition was  issued  to  each  of  companies  B,  C,  and  D — whether  it  was  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  ammnnltlon,  some  of  which  of  date  January,  1006,  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  you — or  Union  Metallic  ammunition  of  date  December,  1905. 
Give  full  tnfiormatlon  as  practlcAble,  stating  whether  you  furnished  both  makes 
of  ammunition  to  any  one  eompany  or  not 

Cbozibb,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


(Telegram.I 

New  York,  January  IS,  1907. 
Chief  of  OitDif  arce, 

Wfuhington,  D.  0. 
Reference  your  telegram  12th,  records  do  not  show  kinds  of  ammunition  1»- 
Fiied  to  Companies  B,  C,  D,  Twenty-flfth.  Remember  issuing  both  Frankford  and 
Union  Metallic  to  some  of  the  8  companies  stationed  at  Niobrara,  but  don't 
know  what  companies.  Majority  ammunition  Issued  was  Union  Metallic.  Ord- 
nance-Sergeant Sn)igosky,  who  was  at  Niobrara  at  that  time,  may  remember. 
Company  commanders  probably  know. 

BuoBEE,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  January  21,  1907. 
Sib  :  1.  I  havo-  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  the  officer  rendering  returns 
which  showed  issue  to  Companies'  B,  C  and  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  at  Fort 
Niobrara  of  ball  cartridges  for  Springfield  magazine  rifle,  is  unable  to  state  what 
companies  of  the  8  supplied  received  both  Frankford  and  Union  Metallic 
ammunition.  He  states  that  some  received  both,  but  that  the  majority  Issued 
was  Union  Metallic. 

2.  He  suggests,  however,  that  Ord.  Sergt.  W.  S.  Smigosky,  now  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  might  remember,  as  he  was  then  serving  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara; and  It  Is  suggested  that  this  sergeant  be  directed  to  report  what  he 

S.  Doc.  402,  00-1,  pt  6 83  ^  , 
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knows  of  tbe  distribution  of  the  two  kinds  of  ammunition  to  the  three  compan- 
ies referred  to. 

BespectfuUy,  WnxiAH  CaoztsR, 

Brig.  Oen.,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
The  Militabt  Secbetabt  IT.  S.  Abut: 

[Flrat  indoreement.] 

Wab  DjefabtUKHT, 
The  MiLn-ABT  Secbstabt's  OnroB, 

Washington,  Jantiary  SS,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred,  through  headquarters.  Department  of  Dakota,  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison,  Mont,  for  reference  to  Ord. 
Sergt.  W.  S.  Smigosky,  TTnited  States  Army,  for  report  as  suggested  herein. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

HUTOT  P.  McCAiif, 
Military  Secretary. 

(Second  Indonementl 

Headquabtebs  DxPABTiairr  or  Dakota, 

St.  Pawl,  Minn.,  January  S6,  1907. 
Bespectfully  transmitted  to  the  commanding  officer,   Fort   William   Heory 
Harrison,  Mont. 
By  command  of  Major-General  Greely. 

Albebt  Todd, 
Major  and  Military  Secretary. 

[Tblrd  indorsement.] 

Voait  W.  H.  Habbisoit,  Mont., 

January  SI,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Ord.  Sergt  W.  S.  Smigosky,  Fort  Harrison,  M<Hit, 
for  compliance  with  first  indorsement  hereon. 
By  order  of  Major  Steedman. 

Wm.  K.  Jokes, 
Captain  and  Adjutant  Siwth  Infantry,  Adjutant 

[Fourtli  Indonememt] 

Fobt  Wk.  H.  Habbibon,  Mont., 

January  SI,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  adjutant.  Fort  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Mont. 
Both  make  of  ammunition  was  on  hand  at  Fort  Niobrara,  but  I  am  nnable 
to  state  what  make  of  ammunition  was  issued  to  any  particular  organization. 

William  S.  Smiooskt, 
Ordnance  Sergeant,  O.  8.  Army. 

(FUtb  Indonement] 

Fobt  W.  H.  Habbibon,  Mont., 

February  1,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Washington,  D.  C,  inviting 
attention  to  fourth  indorsement  hereon. 

B.  R.  Steedman, 
Major,  Sixth  Infantry,  Commanding. 


Bock  Island  Absenal, 
Rock  Island,  ItL,  March  1,  1907. 
Sib:  I  Inclose  herewith  copy  of  letter  received  from  United  States  Senator 
J.  B.  Koraker,  and  copy  of  my  reply  thereto. 

Respectfully,  S.  SL  Blcnt, 

Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 

The  Chief  or  Obdnance,  U.  S.  Abmt,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TTmTED  States  Senate, 

February  25, 19<n. 
Deab  Sib:  The  records  of  the  Ordnance  Department  show  that  you   ore 
credited  with  188,400  ball  cartridges,  0.30  caliber  New  Springfield  rifle,  model 
1903,  Issued  to  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  March  30,  1906. 

I  desire  to  learn  for  use  in  the  Senate  investigation,  now  in  progress,  of 
the  Brownsville  shooting  affray,  what  manufacture  these  cartridges  were,  I 
mean  whether  they  were  U.  M.  O.,  Fraukford,  or  United  States  cartridges,  and 
what  lots  and  cases  made  up  the  issue.  I  understand  that  the  shipments  are 
made  from  the  factories  In  lots,  each  lot  having  a  number  and  consisting  of  a 
number  of  oases,  each  of  which  cases  bears  the  number  of  the  lot  to  which  It 
belongs,  and  each  of  which  cases  contains  1,200  cartridges. 

If  from  your  records  you  can  give  me  the  information  indicated  I  will  be 
greatly  obliged,  and  will  be  therefore  saved  from  the  necessity  of  putting  you 
to  the  trouble  of  appearing  as  a  witness. 

Regretting  that  I  am  compelled  to  trouble  you  to  this  extent,  I  remain,  very 
truly  yours,  etc., 

J.  B.  Fobakeb, 
Lieut.  Col.  S.  E.  Blunt, 

Commandant,  etc.,  Rock  Island  ArsrnaJ, 

Rock  Island,  III. 


Rock  Island  Absenal,  III., 

February  28,  J907. 
Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  25,  1907,  regarding  the  issue  of 
188,400  ball  cartridges  to  Fort  Niobrara,  March  30,  1906,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  had  a  careful  search  made  of  the  records  here  with  the 
following  results:  March  30,  1906,  there  were  issued  to  the  post  ordnance 
officer.  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  157  boxes  rifle-ball  cartridges,  calii)er  0.30,  model 
of  1903,  each  box  containing  1,200  rounds,  making  a  total  of  188,400  rounds. 
We  bad  In  store  at  that  time  only  ammunition  manufactured  by  Frankford 
Arsenal  and  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  While  in  invoicing  this 
ammunition  no  distinction  is  made  between  that  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  by  private  manufacturers.  My  orders  at  that  time  were  to  issue 
half  of  each,  and  a  memorandum  to  that  effect  appears  upon  the  packing  lists 
of  this  shipment  Undoubtedly  therefore  about  79  boxes  of  Fraukford  Arsenal 
and  78  boxes  of  U.  M.  C.  ammunition  were  sent.  Although  the  rpjjuiatlons  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  require  that  contract  ammunition  be  marked  as  to  lot.  It 
has  not  heretofore  been  so  invoiced  to  this  ar-senal,  nor  has  any  record  of  lot 
nomber  been  kept  It  is  therefore  iniiwssible  to  state  what  lot  or  lots  of  U.  M.  C. 
ammunition  were  issued  to  this  command.  The  ammunition  of  Government 
manufacture  was  not  given  lot  numbers. 

Respectfully,  S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 

Senator  J.  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Foraker  offered  in  evidence  the  following  correspondence, 
which  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record : 

(1)  Copy  of  letter  dated  June  12,  1907,  written  by  Senator  Fora- 
ker to  Jerome  Orcutt,  esq.,  superintendent  and  manager  The  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. : 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Pobto  R^co. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  J907. 
Deab  Sib:  In  the  Brownsville  investigation  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
so-called  lead  filling  of  the  Springfield,  model  1003,  bullet.  Will  you  kindly  write 
me  on  receipt  of  this  whether  it  is  pure  lead  or  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead 
or  lead  and  antimony,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  give  me  the  resi)ectlve  propor- 
tions of  the  composition. 

If  you  win  kindly  do  the  same  as  to  the  unjacketed  guard  cartridge  (15-grain 
powder)  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. 
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If  not  too  mncb  trouble  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  same  Information  ax  to 
the  Krag  ammunition,  regular  ball-cartridge  bullet. 

Very  truly,  yours,  etc.,  J.  B.  Fobakeb. 

Jebomb  Obcvtt,  Esq., 

Svperintenient  and  Manager  Union  MetaUio  Oartridffe  Oompsny, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


(2)  Letter  in  reply,  dated  June  13,  1907: 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtridge  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  J3,  1907. 
Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  Instant,  making  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  composition  of  the  bullets  furnished  with  the  different  cartridges,  as 
enumerated,  wish  to  advise  as  follows: 
Springfield,  model  1903  buUet— 36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 
Unjaclteted  guard  cartridge  bullet — 9  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 
Krag  metal-cased  bullet — 20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony. 
Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  we  are, 
Xours,  truly, 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidce  Co., 
By  J.  Obctttt,  Manager  and  Buperintendent, 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  State*  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  Letter  dated  December  6,  1907,  received  by  Senator  Foraker 
from  Jerome  Orcutt,  manager,  etc. : 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabsbiogb  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Dec.  6,  1907. 
Deab  Sib:  With  reference  to  our  telephone  conversation  of  this  morning.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  you  desire  to  ascertain  what  particular  bullets  are 
represented  by  the  mixtures  given,  which  were  as  follows : 


Lead. 

Tin.     1  Antlmonr. 

1 

No.  S „    .    -      — 

Ptr  cent. 
95.70 

oa.m 
ge.ae 

Ptr  ctmt. 

j.re 
s.n 

2.05 

Pit  cent. 

i.n? 

l.»S 

i.tt 

Willie  these  mixtures  do  not  represent  any  bullet  which  we  manufacture^ 
they  come  the  nearest  to  a  0.30  Government,  model  1898,  bullet 
We  trust  that  this  information  may  be  of  service  to  you,  and  remain, 
Tours,  truly. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidob  Co., 
By  Jeboue  Obciitt, 

Manager  and  SuperiHtendent. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

(4)  Letter  dated  December  10,  1907,  received  by  Senator  Foraker 
from  Jerome  Orcutt,  manager,  etc. : 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidoe  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  10,  1907. 
Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  telephone  communication  of  the  Tth  instant, 
with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  Spriugfleld  bullets,  1903  model,  wish 
to  advise  that  they  were  made  In  accordance  with  the  speci-fications  fumisbed 
by  the  Oovenunent. 
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We  refer  to  blneprlnt  B-682,  last  date  of  revision  being  March  27,  190S, 
describing  "  Ball  cartridges,  U.  S.  magazine  rifle,  model  1903,"  as  follows : 
"  Bullet :  Weight,  220  grains;  core,  86  parts  lead,  1  part  tin  (about)." 
Yours,  truly, 

Tns  TImoN  Metallic  Cabtridoe  Co., 
By  J.  Oboctt,  Manager  and  Superintendent. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakkb, 

United  State*  S^tate,  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

(5)  Letter  dated  December  18,  1907,  received  by  Senator  Foraker 
from  William  J.  Bruff,  president  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company,  New  York  City : 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbumb  Co., 

New  York,  December  18,  1907. 

Dbab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  refer  to  letter  of  December  10  addressed  to  yon  by  our 
superintoident,  and  to  your  subsequent  communications  en  the  subject  of  com- 
position of  0.30  caliber,  model  1903,  bullets  manufactured  by  us  for  the  United 
States  GoTemment 

Our  letter  of  the  10th  Instant  had  reference  to  the  last  contract  taken  by  us 
from  the  Oovemment,  same  being  dated  August  -29,  1906,  and  calling  for 
.3,000,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  caliber  O.SO,  model  of  1903.  This  ammunition 
was  made  by  us  with  bullets  having  36  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin — about  In 
view  of  furtiier  Information  desired  by  you  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  letter 
recelTed  by  ns  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  asking  various  questions  pertaining 
to  the  composition  of  our  bullets,  we  have  made  a  long  and  careful  investiga- 
tion of  our  records  pertaining  to  other  contracts  than  that  referred  to  in  our 
letter  of  the  10th  Instant  We  find  that  the  only  other  contract  for  ammunition 
of  the  model  of  1006  was  for  8,216,000  rounds,  dated  June  29,  1905.  The  com- 
position of  the  bullets  of  these,  as  shown  by  our  records,  was  as  follows : 

2,000,000  (about),  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  core  48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part 
antimony. 

1,216,000  (about),  heavy  cupro-nickel  Jackets,  core  86  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

This  variation  in  composition  of  the  core  or  weight  of  the  Jacket,  of  which 
the  Bureau  was  aware,  was  to  prevent  crushing  of  the  point  of  bullet  when 
snbjected  to  the  test  of  firing  into  wood  and  into  water,  the  first  2,(X)0,000  being 
made  with  the  harder  core  and  the  remaining  1,216,000  having  the  heavier 
Jacket.  These  minor  changes  in  composition  of  core  and  strength  of  Jacket  were 
made  at  Increased  cost  of  manufacture  to  us,  but  resulted  in  the  auununltlon 
being  of  the  highest  quality  attainable. 

Should  yon  desire  any  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  snpply  it 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidoe  Cojtpant, 
Wu.  J.  Bbtttf,  President. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  State*  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Foraker  requested  that  subpoenas  be  issued  directing  Wil- 
liam J.  Bruff,  president,  and  Jerome  Orcutt,  manager  and  superin- 
tendent of  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  to  appear  before 
the  committee  at  its  next  special  meeting,  and  to  bring  with  them  all 
instructions  which  they  have  received  from  the  War  Department 
and  all  their  records  necessary  to  show  the  composition  of  all  steel- 
jacketed  ammunition  made  by  them  for  the  Government  for  both 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  model  of  1898,  and  Springfield  rifle,  model  of 
1908,  including  the  blueprint  "  B-582,"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Orcutt  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Foraker  dated  December  10,  1907,  and  all  other 
blueprints  referring  to  the  subject,  and  including  also  the  contract 
dated  June  29, 1905,  for  ammunition,  of  the  model  of  1903,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Brun  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Foraker,  dated  December  18, 
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1907 ;  also  to  bring  all  records  showing  composition  of  bullets  manu- 
factured by  their  company  during  the  same  period  for  the  Mauser  7- 
millimeter  and  7.65-millimeter  rifles,  and  such  data  as  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  testify  as  to  the  composition  of  the  lead 
core  of  ammunition  made  during  the  same  period  for  sporting  rifles, 
caliber  0.30,  7  millimeter  and  7.65  milimeter. 

Senator  Foraker  further  requested  that  Greneral  Crozier,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army,  be  subpoenaed  to  appear  on  the  same  date  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  bring  from  his  office  such  records  and  data 
as  he  might  need  in  testifying  about  the  composition  of  bullets  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

Upon  motion  it  was  agreed  that  the  foregoing  proceedings  of  this 
day's  business  be  considered  as  confidential  printmg  until  after  the 
examination  of  the  officers  of  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 
and  General  Crozier. 

Upon  motion  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee 
for  consideration  of  the  Brownsville  affray  should  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  15, 1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.  (he  committee  adjourned. 


Committee  on  Miutart  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday,  January  16,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  du  Pont,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Overman,  Frazier, 
and  McCreary. 

TESTIMOirr  OF  JESOUE  OBCTTTT. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Jerome  Orcutt. 

Q.  What  relation,  if  any,  in  a  business  way,  do  you  sustain  to  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ? — ^A.  I  am 
superintendent  and  manager. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — ^A.  I  have  been  super- 
intendent ever  since  1892.  I  have  been  manager  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Q.  You  have  a  printed  copy  of  the  testimony  before  you  which 
we  have  been  taking.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  page  3335.  You 
will  find  there  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  a  copy  or  a  letter  written 
by  me  dated  June  12, 1907,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  it,  in  order 
that.your  mind  may  be  refreshed  as  to  your  answer  to  it,  about  which 
I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.  [After  a  pause.]  Have  you  read 
it,  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  following  that  letter,  on  the  next  page^  is  your 
answer.    Have  you  read  that  also? — A.  I  have  not  read  it  just  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  order  that  we  may  have  in  the  record  these 
letters  so  that  the  questions  I  ask  and  the  answers  thereto  may  appear 
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in  an  intelligent  way,  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  fe©  insert  here  the 
letters  referred  to,  and  I  will  read  them.    They  are  as  follows : 

United  States  Senate, 
committkb  on  pacific  islands  and  pobto  rico, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  lH,  1907. 
Dbab  Sib:  In  the  Brownsville  investigation  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
aoK»lled  lead  flUlng  of  the  Springfield,  model  1903,  buUet  Will  you  kindly 
write  me  on  receipt  of  this  whether  it  is  pure  lead  or  a  composition  of  tin  and 
lead  or  lead  and  antimony,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  give  me  the  respective 
proportions  of  the  composition? 

If  you  will  kindly  do  the  same  as  to  the  unjacketed  guard  cartridge  (15-grain 
powder)  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

If  not  too  much  trouble  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  same  information  as  to 
the  Krag  ammunition,  regnlar  ball-cartridge  bullet. 

Very  truly,  yours,  etc,  J.  B.  FoRAKts. 

Jebome  Oscxitt,  Esq., 

Buperintendent  and  Manager  Union  Uetallic  Cartridge  Company, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidob  CSo., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  IS,  1S07, 
Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  thei  12th  instant,  making  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  the  bullets  furnished  with  the  different  cartridges, 
as  enumerated,  wish  to  advise  as  follows: 

Springfield,  model  1903  bullet— 36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 
Unjacketed  guard  cartridge  bullet — 9  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 
Krag  metal-cased  bullet — 20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony. 
Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Union  Metaluc  Cabtbidoe  Co., 
By  3.  Obcutt,  Manager  and  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  O. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Mr.  Orcutt,  your  company,  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, has  been  manufacturing  bullets  from  time  to  time,  or  car- 
tridges, ratheFj  for  the  Government  under  contract,  as  I  imderstand 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  manufacturing  cartridges  for  tfie 
Grovemment? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  first,  or  this  particular  cartridge? 

Q.  No,  first.  I  want  to  see  to  what  extent  you  have  manufactured 
cartridges  for  the  Grovemment. — A.  I  can  not  tell,  offhand.  We 
have  been  at  it  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  Thirty  years.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  had  contracts  from 
time  to  time  to  manufacture  cartridges  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Various  kinds  of  cartridges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  as  the  Government  was  using,  however,  of  course,  all  the 
while?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  steel-jacketed  bullets  are  rather  modem,  are  they  not?-~ 
A.  They  are. 

Q.  When  were  the  first  manufactured? — ^A,  May  I  interrupt;  we 
call  them  nickel- jacketed  bullets. 
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Q.  Well,  nickel-jacketed.  It  is  the  same.  Tfe  have  been  spf^ak- 
ing  of  them  here  as  steel-jacketed  bullets. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  a  composition,  I  believe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  manufacture  the  first  of  these  nickel-jacketed 
bullets? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  offhand.  I  would  have 
to  look  it  up. 

Q.  Did  you  manufacture  any  bullets  during  the  Spanish- American 
war? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  bullets?— A-  They  were  .45 
caliber  bullets.    Those  were  lead. 

Q.  Those  were  not  nickel- jacketed  bullets,  were  they? — A.  No,  the 
.45  was  not  a  nickel-jacketed  bullet. 

Q.  They  are  without  any  jackets? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  ever  made  any  steel  or  nickel -jacketed  bullets 
before  the  Spanish- American  war? — A.  We  had  made  a  few. 

Q.  Made  tor  the  Army  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you, .  offhand,  how 
many  we  made  or  when  we  commenced  to  make  them. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  commence  to  manufacture  any  imtil  the  Army 
commenced  to  use  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  or  not  say  when  the  Army  commenced  to  use  nickel- 
jacketed  bullets;  before  the  Spanish- American  war? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  they  did,  very  much. 

Q.  No.    Since  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  manufacture  sporting  ammimition  also,  do  vou  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  manufacture  ammunition  for  any  other  kind  of 
an  army  rifle  except  the  United  States  Army  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  we 
manufacture  for  every  kind  of  a  rifle,  almost,  that  is  need. 

Q.  You  manufacture  only  cartridges? — A.  Cartridges,  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  can  manufacture  cartridge^  and  do  manufacture 
cartridges,  according  to  specifications? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  may  be  required? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  manufacture  Krag  ammunition,  as  you  call  it  in  your 
letter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  referring  to  Krag  ammimition  in  that  letter,  do  you  refer 
to  nickel- jacketed  bullets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  cartridges  for  the  Mauser  rifle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  7-millimeter  rifle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  7.62  millimeter  rifle?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  7.65  millimeter  rifle?— A.  YeS. 

Q.  For  all  those?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  other  kinds  of  guns  as  well! — ^A.  Almost  every  kind 
of  a  gun. 

Q.  Almost  every  kind  of  a  gun? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Recurring  now  to  your  letter  on  page  3336  of  the  record,  you 
say  that  the  composition  of  the  Springfield  model  1903  bullet  is  36 
parts  lead,  and  1  part  tin.  Have  you  manufactured  bullets  of  that 
description? — A.  Yes;  we  have  manufactured  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  manufactured  bullets  of  that  descrip- 
tion? 

Senator  Warner.  Of  the  model  of  1903? 

Senator  Foraker.  Of  the  model  of  1903. 
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The  Witness.  I  can  not  give  you  a  correct  answer  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  know  how  many  we  have  made  without  looking  it  up.  Mr. 
Thomas  can  tell  you  more  of  that  than  I  can. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Yes.  I  asked  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  you  all  the  data 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  answer. — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  those  data 
here. 

Q.  You  will  have  someone  else  to  answer  that? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Then  I  will  pass  that. — A.  Yes,  we  have  those  data. 

Q.  In  that  description  you  have  given  you  refer  to  the  regular 
United  States  magazme  rifle  cartridge,  do  you  not,  as  you  are  making 
it  to-day,  36  parts  lead  and  1  part  tm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  car- 
tridge we  refer  to  in  this  letter. 

Q.  The  next  bullet  you  mention  is  the  unjacketed  guard  cartridge, 
9  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin. — A.  That  is  a  smaller  bullet,  a  shorter 
bullet. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  is  used  only  for  guard  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

■Q.  That  has  15  grains  of  powder? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  manufactured  by  you  only  for  the  Army? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacture  that  for  sporting  purposes? — A.  I  do 
not  think  we  make  any  for  sporting  purposes. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  Krag  metal-cased  ouUet.  20  parts  lead,  1  part 
antimony.  You  have  not  me  data  from  which  you  took  those  pro- 
portions?— ^A.  We  have  that  here. 

Q.  You  have  it  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  it,  myself 

Q.  That  will  be  shown  by  some  other  witness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consulted  your  records  before  you  answered  this  letter? — 
A.  We  had  those  records  looked  up. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  this  letter  after  the  records  had  been  ex- 
amined?— A.  They  had  been  examined,  but  I  do  not  think  they  had 
been  examined  thoroughly.    We  had  not  got  onto  everything  then. 

Q.  Thia  letter  was  written  June  13  ? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  The  records  are  here  now? 

The  WriNESS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  have  noticed  the  dates  correctly,  the  date  of 
the  other  letter  is  June  12. 

SoDAtor  Foraker.  Yes. 

The  Chairican.  The  date  of  his  letter  from  Bridgeport  is 
June  13. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  got  my  letter  in  the  morning,  probably, 
and  you  answered  it  that  same  day  ? — A.  It  seems  so  from  the  dates 
here,  but  I  thought  there  was  a  longer  time.  I  think  I  was  away  at 
the  time.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  from  this.  I  could  not  say 
offhand. 

Q.  We  will  turn  to  the  correspondence  later.  But  you  did  not 
answer  this  merely  from  memory? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  consulted  the  records  before  you  wrote  this  letter? — ^A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  were  manufacturing  bullets  at  that  time  of  exactly 
these  proportions? — A.  Yes, 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  say  you  did  not  thoroughly  examine  the  record? — A. 
Later  on  we  examined.    We  got  onto  something  we  had  not  got  hold 
of  before. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  You  made  all  the  examination  you  thought  at  the  time  was 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  make  the  answer?— rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wahneh.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  records  are  here,  we  will 
save  a  good  deal  of  time  by  consulting  them. 

By  Senator  Forakbk: 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  changed  in  your 
letter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  letter  is  accurate  as  it  stands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  jou  tell  us  the  composition  of  the  Mauser  bullets  made  for 
the  7  millimeter,  the  7.62  miUimeter  and  the  7.65  millimeter? — A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  that  offhand.    I  do  not  carry- that  in  my  head. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  next  letter  on  that  same  page, 
a  letter  from  you  to  me,  dated  December  6,  1907.  I  will  read  it 
aloud,  so  as  to  refresh  your  recollection.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  Union  Metaluc  Cartbidge  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Dec.  6,  1907. 
Deab  Sib:  With  reference  to  our  telephone  converefltlon  of  this  morning,  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  you  desire  to  ascertain  what  particular  bullets  are 
represented  by  the  mixtures  given,  which  were  as  follows: 


Lead. 

Tin. 

AnUmoDr. 

No.l 

PercnU. 
95.70 
S6.M 
W.S6 

Per  ant 
2.02 
2.11 
2.06 

PereaU. 
l.W 

No.  2 

1.98 

No.«, 

1  29 

While  these  mixtures  do  not  represent  any  bullet  which  we  manufactnie^ 
they  come  the  nearest  to  a  0.30  Government,  model  18d8,  bullet. 
We  trust  that  this  Information  may  be  of  service  to  you,  and  remain,* 
Tours,  truly. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbiimb  Co., 
By  JEBOME  OBcnrr, 

Manager  and  Superintendent. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

'  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Are  the  statements  made  in  that  letter  accurate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  supposed  to  be  accurate. 

Q.  That  was  written,  as  it  purports  on  its  face,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  made  of  you  by  telephone  ? — ^A.  We  took  the  telephone  mes- 
sage down  and  that  was  the  answer  that  we  thought  answered  that, 
and  correctly. 

Q.  And  I  gave  you  the  result  of  the  analyses  that  had  been  made 
in  three  cases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  set  forth  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  them  down  from  me  by  telephone? — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
member that  very  well. 
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Q.  And  I  called  your  attention,  did  I  not,  to  the  fact  that  these 
analyses  showed  antimony  in  these  bullets  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  asked  you  whether  or  not  there  was  any  antimony  in  the 
bullets  you  manufactured  for  the  Army,  and  you  said  you  would 
make  an  examination  and  write  me  the  result.  That  is  correct,  is  it  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thereupon  y8a  did  make  an  examination,  and  wrote  me 
this  letter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  language  in  that 
letter : 

While  these  mixtures  do  not  represent  any  bullets  whlcb  we  manufacture, 
tbey  come  the  nearest  to  a  0.30  Government,  model  1808,  bullet. 

That  is  a  .30  caliber? — A.  That  is  what  it  means. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meant,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  composition  of  the  bullet  to  which  you 
refer  as  the  one  which  these  analyses  most  nearly  approach  in  your 
opinion? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.  Without  the  records  I 
could  not  tell  you  right  off. 

Q.  But  you  wrote  this  after  you  had  examined  the  records,  did 
you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  foot  of  that  page  is  still  another  letter  from  yoii,  dated 
December  10,  1907,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  addressed  to  me.  That 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Union  Mbtaixio  Cabtbidqk  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  10,  1907. 
DiAB  Sib:  Replying  to  your  telephone  communication  of  the  7th  Instant, 
with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  Springfield  bullets,  1903  model,  wish 
to  advise  that  they  were  made  In  accordance  with  the  specifications  furnished 
by  the  Government 

We  refer  to  blueprint  B-682,  last  date  of  revision  being  March  27,  1905, 
describing  "  Ball  cartridges,  U.  S.  magazine  rifle,  model  1903,"  as  follows : 
"BnUet:  Weight,  220  grains;  core,  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin  (about)." 
Tours,  truly. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidob  Co., 
By  J.  Orcott,  Manager  and  Superintendent. 

Hon.  JOSEPB  B.  FOBAKEB, 

Vnited  Btatet  Senator,  Washington,  D.  0. 

That  letter  is  correct,  is  it,  as  it  stands  there? — A.  Yes;  that 
letter  is  correct.  We  found  out  afterwards  that  we  did  have  some 
antimony  in  some  of  those  bullets.    This  letter  is  correct. 

Q.  That  is,  I  mean  that  it  is  copied  here  correctly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  lead  up  to  the  other  you  speak  about. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  letter  of  December  10,  which  I  have  just  read,  was  in 
re.sponse  to  a  telephonic  communication  from  me  of  December  7,  as 
the  letter  states? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  that  we  may  have  it  in  the  record,  I  called  up,  did  I 
not,  to  say  to  you  over  the  telephone  that  I  had  received  your  letter 
of  the  6th,  and  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  meant  to  tell  me  that 
there  was  no  antimony  whatever  in  these  Government  bullets,  calling 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  antimony? 

TTie  Chairman.  Have  either  of  you  any  copy  of  the  telephone 
record? 

Senator  Fobaker.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  }'o«i  have  one? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that.  We  took  that  down, 
but  I  have  not  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  I  would  be  glad  if  we  had.  I  only  want  to 
do  this  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Foeakeh:  • 

Q.  What  is  your  answer? — A.  I  have  lost  the  question,  really. 

Q.  In  this  telephonic  communication  I  told  you  that  I  had  just  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  6th,  did  I  not? — A.  "ies,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  that 
I  might  distinctly  understand  the  aspect  of  it,  and  that  the  contro- 
versy was  over  the  presence  of  antimony  in  these  bullets,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  antimony  in  any  of  the 
bullets  that  vou  had  manufactured,  and  that  I  would  like  for  you  to 
make  a  careful  search  of  your  records  to  see  whether  or  not  you  had 
made  any  bullets  with  antimony  in  them;  do  you  remember  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  three  days,  until  the  10th,  before  you  answered. — 
A.  I  was  away  at  the  time. 

Q.  Oh,  yes. — A.  That  is  why  that  letter  was  not  answered  sooner. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  phone  at  the  other  end  when  the  message 
went? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  messa^? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  from  the  Tips  of  the  Senator? — A.  Or  his  clerk;  I  do 
not  remember  which. 

Q.  Then  you  were  away  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  got  it  from  me. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  This  was  on  the  7th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  answered  me  on  the  10th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  letter  as  printed  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is,  the  letter  as  it  is  printed  is  as  you 
wrote  it? 
The  Witness.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  i.s,  the  letter  is  correctiy  copied  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  away.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  I 
was  in  New  York. 

Q.  On  account  of  this  matter? — A.  No;  we  had  a  factory  meeting 
there.    We  held  a  factory  meeting  there. 

Q.  How  much  of  these  three  days  were  "you  away  in  New  York? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  was  away  over  one  day.    I  think  I  was  away  one 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  give  instructions  as.  soon  as  you  received  my  tele- 
phonic message  to  make  this  examination  of  the  records? — A.  Cer- 
tainly;  we  got  right  at  it  the  minute  we  got  the  message. 

Q.  That  IS  so;  you  told  me  you  would,  and  you  answered  as  soon 
as  you  could? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  or  not  instruct  whoever  made  that  examination  to 
make  a  search  with  special  reference  to  discovering  whether  you  used 
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antimony  in  your  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  went  at  that,  and  we 
found  out  that  we  had  used  some  antimony  in  some  of  the  bullets 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  found  out  that  you  had,  before  this  letter?— A.  No;  that 
was  after  this  letter  was  written. 

Q.  I  want  up  to  the  time  of  the  letter. — ^A.  No ;  we  did  not  know  it 
at  that  time. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter  you  did  not  know  that 
you  had  used  any  antimony  ? — ^A.  We  did  not  discover  it.  We  knew 
that  it  had  been  done,  but  we  did  not  discover  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  it  in  mind  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  my  asking  you  and  interrogating  you  about  it,  and  telling 
you  that  that  was  the  particular  point  about  which  we  wanted  an  ex- 
amination made,  did  not  bring  it  to  your  mind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  examination  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  searching  as 
to  that  point? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  discovering  what  you  afterwards  discovered.  Now, 
you  can  not  give  us  the  number  of  contracts  you  have  had  with  the 
Grovernment  for  the  manufacture  of  army  ammunition,  as  I  under- 
stand it  I — A.  No,  sir ;  not  offhand. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  how  many  contracts  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  the  date  of  any  of  those  contracts? — A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Yoii  do  not  make  the  composition  for  the  bullets?  That  does 
not  fall  within  the  line  of  your  duty,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
personally. 

Q.  You  have  a  man  who  looks  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  what  the  contracts  are? — A.  We  know  them 
at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  know  them  now. 

Q.  Yes;  I  imderstand.  When  you  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Grovernment? — ^A.  Certainly,  we  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  That  is  your  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  composition  was 
of  these  Government  bullets,  you  looked  up  the  contract? — A.  We 
looked  up  the  contract  first  thing. 

Q.  It  would  be  prescribed  in  the  contract,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  undertake  to  make  according  to  the  contract? — A. 
That  is  our  intention  every  time. 

Q.  You  speak  of  "  blueprint  B  582."  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  that  is  here? — A.  Yes;  jour  Mr,  Thomas  has  that. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  that  when  you  have  it  before  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomas  is  in  the  room,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  him  give  that  to  us. — A.  Our  Mr.  Bruff, 
the  president  of  the  company,  can  tell  you  more  about  the  contracts 
than  I  can. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know.  I  have  a  letter  from  him,  and  I  will  ask  him  a 
few  questions  directly.  Please  take  this  blueprint  B  582  and  unfold 
it,  and  explain  it  to  me  so  that  I  will  understand  it,  if  I  can. — A.  f, 
do  not  think  I  can  explain  it  near  as  well  as  Mr.  Thomas  can.  [Open- 
ing blueprint.] 
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Q.  I  have  got  to  trouble  you,  because  you  wrote  me  about  it. — A. 
Mr.  Thomas  can  turn  right  to  what,  you  want,  immediately. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  leave  that  until  he  comes  on  the  stand,  then.  Now, 
Mr.  Orcutt,  I  will  abbreviate  your  examination^  since  I  see  it  is 
necessary  to  call  Mr.  Thomas  in  regard  to  that  blueprint.  You  do 
not  make  the  composition  for  these  bullets? — ^A.  Not  personally; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  part  of  your  duty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  do  as  general  manager  and  superintendent  is 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  business  and  manage  it  and  look 
after  contracts  and  see  in  a  general  way  that  they  are  carried  out, 
and  the  details  of  it  are  left  to  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  state  from  recollection  just  what  the  compo- 
sition of  any  particular  bullet  is? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  womd  have  to  refer  to  the  records  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  records  are  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  without  referring  to  the  records  just  what 
contracts  you  have  had  with  the  Grovemment  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  tell  us  in  a  general  way  that  you  do  manufacture 
these  nickel- jacketed  bullets  tor  various  kinds  of  arms? — ^A.  Yes» 
sir. 

Q.  You  manufacture  other  kinds  of  bullets,  too,  do  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  revolvers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  .45  Colt  revolver? — A.  For  every  revolver  and  gun 
that  is  made,  practically. 

Q.  For  every  sort  of  gim  and  every  kind  of  firearm? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  other  question.  The  cartridge,  when  it  is 
completed,  consists  of  a  case  filled  with  powder  and  a  bullet  and  a 
primer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  primer  is  in  the  head  of  the  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  date  stamped  on  the  head  of  the  cartridge? — ^A. 
For  the  Government  cartridges,  there  is. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  army  cartridges. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  date  is  put  on  army  cartridges,  but  only  on  army  car- 
tridges?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  cartridges  of  exactly  the  same  general  character,  but 
without  a  date? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  those  that  are  not  made  for  the  Army  you  put  only  "  U.  M. 
C.  .30  6"?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Giving  the  caliber;  that  is  if  it  be  a  .30  caliber,  you  put  that  on 
in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  other  caliber  it  might  be  would  be  put  on,  if  it 
should  be  a  different  caliber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  making  Krag  cartridges.  Yon  make  a  Krag 
cartridge  for  sporting  purposes,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^d  you  make  a  Springfield  cartridge  for  sporting  purposes? — 
A.  That  they  use  for  that  purpose  some. 

Q.  And  you  have  those  on  hand  constantly  now  for  sale? — ^A. 
•Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  For  sporting  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  And  on  the  Krag  cartridges  you  use  the  old-fashioned  Krag 
case  without  any  cannelure? — A.  That  is  what  we  call  the  rim  head! 

Q.  And  on  the  Springfield  cartridge,  whether  made  for  the  Army 
or  for  sporting,  you  have  the  cannelure? — ^A.  We  have  that  same 
cartridge. 

Q.  What  is  true  as  to  the  Mauser  cartridges  ?  Do  you  make  cases 
in  the  same  way  for  sporting  purposes  and  for  the  Army? — ^A.  They 
use  them  for  that :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  a  Mauser  cartridge  is  made  for  the  Army  or  made 
for  sporting  purposes,  it  is  made  precisely  the  same? — A.  If  it  is  for 
the  Mauser  gun. 

Q.  Yes,  if  it  is  for  the  Mauser  gun;  if  it  is  a  7.62  or  7.65  caliber? — 
A.  It  is  for  that  particular  gim. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  same  caliber  as  our  number  .30? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  will  ask  this  witness. 

By  Senator  Wahner  : 

Q.  You  state  that  after  writing  this  letter  of  December  10,  1907, 
which  has  been  read  by  Senator  Foraker,  you  found  that  you  were 
mistaken  in  the  statement  as  to  the  composition  of  bullets,  as  to  there 
being  no  antimony  in  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  that  we 
made. 

Q.  And  you  rectified  that  mistake  soon  thereafter,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  as  soon  as  you  discovered  that  fact,  you  notified  Sen- 
ator Foraker  through  your  president? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wabner.  I  would  like,  so  that  it  may  appear  in  the  evi- 
dence in  this  connection,  to  have  the  letter  of  December  18,  1907,  on 
page  3337,  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Thb  Union  Metaixic  Cabtridgb  Co., 

New  York,  December  18.  1907. 

Dbab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  refer  to  letter  of  December  10  addressed  to  you  by  our 
Roperlntendent,  and  to  your  subsequent  communications  on  the  subject  of  com- 
position of  0.30  caliber,  model  1903,  bullets  manufactured  by  us  for  tbe  United 
States  GoTemment. 

Our  letter  of  the  10th  instant  had  reference  to  the  last  contract  taken  by  us 
from  the  Government,  same  being  dated  August  20,  1906,  and  calling  for 
i5,000,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  caliber  0.30,  model  of  1903.  This  ammunition 
was  made  by  us  with  bullets  having  36  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin — about.  In 
view  of  further  Information  desired  by  you  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  letter 
received  by  us  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  asking  various  questions  pertaining 
to  the  composition  of  our  bullets,  we  have  made  a  long  and  careful  Investiga- 
tion of  our  records  pertaining  to  other  contracts  than  thnt  referred  to  in  our 
letter  of  the  10th  itistant.  We  find  that  the  only  other  contract  for  ammunition 
of  the  model  of  1903  was  for  3,216,000  rounds,  dated  June  29,  190!;.  The  com- 
position of  the  bullets  of  the^e,  as  shown  by  our  records,  was  as  follows: 

2,000,000  (about),  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  core,  48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part 
antimony. 

1^6,000  (about),  heavy  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  core,  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

This  variation  In  composition  of  tbe  core  or  weight  of  the  Jacket,  of  which 
the  Bureau  was  aware,  was  to  prevent  crnshing  of  the  point  of  bullet  wh«i 
subjected  to  the  test  of  firing  Into  wood  and  Into  water,  the  first  2,000,000.  being 
made  with  the  harder  core  and  the  remaining  1,216,000  having  the  heavier 
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jacket  These  minor  changes  In  composition  of  core  and  strength  of  Jacket  wwe 
made  at  Increased  cost  of  manufacture  to  us,  but  resulted  In  the  ammunition 
being  of  the  lilghest  quality  attainable. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  on  this  subject  we  sliall  t>e  very 
glad  to  supply  it 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Union  Metaluc  Cabtbijmb  Comfant, 
Wm.  J.  Brutf,  President. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakxb, 

United  Btatet  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

By  Senator  Wabneh  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  Mr.  Thomas  being  here.  He  is  the  manufacturer 
of  the  cartndges? — A.  He  is  what  we  call  our  ballistic  engineer,  and 
he  is  familiar  with  all  the  parts  of  the  cartridge. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  would  have  more  definite  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  matters  than  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warmer.  At  present  I  do  not  think  I  will  ask  this  witness 
anything  more. 

By  Seiiator  Forakbr: 

Q.  You  will  remember  that  I  had  a  further  telephone  talk  with 
you  when  you  were  in  New  York? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date? — ^A.  I  can  not  remember  it  now. 

Q.  I  called  you  at  Bridgeport? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  told  me  vou  were  out  of  the  city? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  later  you  called  me  and  said  the  factory  at  home  had 
told  you  that  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you,  and  you  called  me  up  from 
your  New  York  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  me  in  that  conversation  that  Mr.  Bruff  was  in 
Washington,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  I  told  you  in  that  conversation  that  I  had  learned  that 
antimony  had  been  discovered  in  one  of  your  Union  Metallic  car- 
tridges, did  I  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  what  answer  you  made? — A.  I  do  not 
now. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  used  anti- 
mony in  some  sporting  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  thought 
*we  had. 

Q.  You  told  me  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  beyond  that  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject?— A.  I  remember  that. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  that  Mr.  Bruflf  was  here  in  Washington  and  would  no 
doubt  give  me  full  information? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Forakeb.  It  was  the  following  morning  that  I  got  the 
information  in  the  letter.  I  got  this  letter  the  foflowing  morning, 
and  in  that  way  I  know  that  it  was  on  the  18th,  as  Mr.  Bruff  must 
have  written  his  letter  the  day  we  were  talking  over  the  teteph<me. 
That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  did  not  put  any  date  on  the  Mauser  cartridge  at  all,  did 
you? — ^A.  If  it  was  a  Government  contract  we  might  put  a  date  on 
it.  There  is  no  date  on  it  otherwise.  If  we  make  anything  for  the 
Government  and  they  ask  it,  we  put  it  on. 
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Q.  What  Government;  the  United  States  Government? — ^A.  Yes; 
we  do  not  put  any  on  the  Mauser  cartridge  otherwise. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 
Q.  Did  you  manufacture  Mauser  cartridges  for  the  United  States 
Government? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  we  did  or  not  exactly. 
We  do  not  call  it  by  that  name,  by  the  way,  when  we  make  it  for  the 
Grovemment. 

By  Senator  Forakxb:. 

Q.  A  cartridge  such  as  I  exhibit  to  you  consists  of  three  or  four 
parts  [indicating  cartridge]? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ball,  me  case,  me  primer,  and  the  powder,  and  so  on  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  these  parts  have  to  be  assembled  to  complete  the  car- 
tridge?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  necessarily  manufactured  at  the  same  time? — A. 
Oh,  no;  they  are  not  made  at  the  same  date. 

Q.  The  bullet  that  is  used  in  any  particular  cartridge  may  be 
manufactured  at  an  earlier  date  ? — A.  Or  a  later  date. 

Q.  Or  a  later  date  than  the  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  get  ready  you  put  the  powder  in  the  case,  in  some 
case,  and  then  you  take  a  bullet  that  belongs,  no  matter  when  it 
has  been  mainifactured  if  it  be  of  the  kind  you  think  belongs  with 
that  case,  and  you  put  it  in  that  case  and  finish  up  the  cartridge? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  dates  of  manufacture 
of  the  respective  parts? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Fokakek.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  date  of  manufacture  on  any  of  these  cartridges 
except  those  sold  to  the  United  States  Government? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  we  dated  any  except  those. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  by  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Mr.  Orcutt  may  be  excused. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  .OF  WILLIAM  X  BBXTFF. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 
By  Senator  Fobakxr: 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  William  J.  BruflF? — A.  Yes,  sir;  William  J. 
Bruflf. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Bridgeport? — A.  I  reside  in  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company? — A.  About  thirty-five  years,  directly  and  in- 
directly, through  the  M.  Hartley  Company. 

O.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  Union  Metallic  Car- 
tridge Company  ? — A.  I  have  been  president  for  six  years,  and  I  was 
vice-president  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  years  prior  to  that. 
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Q.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years.  You  have  been  connected  with  the 
company,  then,  ever  since  prior  to  1894  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  about  that  time,  was  it  not,  when  you  commenced  using 
the  nickel- jacketed  bullet,  or  was  it  later? — ^A.  I  think  prior  to  that. 
Not  for  the  United  States  Government.  It  was  prior  to  1894  that 
thOT  were  first  made,  if  I  remember. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  gun  did  you  first  make  them? — ^A.  When 
smokeless  powder  was  first  used.    It  must  be  prior  to  1890. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — ^A.  It  was  when  smokeless  pjowder  was 
first  used,  which  must  be  prior  to  1890.    It  was  in  the  eighties. 

Q.  So  that  back  as  far  as  the  eighties  you  commencSl  making 
nickel- jacketed  bullets? — ^A.  I  think  cupro-nickel  was  used  possibly 
later  than  that.  We  first  made  them  of  steel,  and  then  of  copper.  We 
make  them  now  of  copper,  and  also  of  cupro-nickel. 

Q.  We  will  disregard  that,  and  speak  of  them  as  nickel. — ^A.  Jack- 
eted bullets,  we  caU  them. 

Q.  You  did,  then,  make  nickel  jacketed  bullets? — ^A.  Nickel  jack- 
eted bullets. 

Q.  Prior  to  1890?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  gun  did  you  make  those? — ^A.  They  were 
made  for  sporting  guns  at  that  time,  because  our  Government  did  not 
use  them. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought  You  did  not  make  any  steel  or  nickel 
jacketed  bullets  for  the  Government  until  along  after  1890,  did 
you  ? — ^A.  I  think  during  the  Spanish  war  was  the  first  time,  in  1898. 

Q.  During  the  Spanish  war,  in  1898? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  the 
first  that  we  made  for  the  Grovemment ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  the  composition  of  the  bullets  made  by 
you  during  the  Spanish  war  was? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  Our 
ballistic  engineer  could  probably  tell  you. 

Q.  What? — A.  Our  ballistic  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas,  could  remem- 
ber that,  probably. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  kind  of  an  arm  those  nickel  jacketed 
bullets  were  made,  whether  for  the  Krag  or  the  Springfield,  or 
what? — ^A.  It  was  the  Krag. 

Q.  The  Krag?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Armv  was  equipped  with  the  Krag  for  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Pardon  me;  that  is,  they  were  first  made  for  the  Kragt — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  afterwards  for  the  Springfield  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  that  time  whatever  you  were  making  you  were  making  for 
the  Krag? — A.  Making  for  the  Krag,  and  there  were  also  sporting 
gun  adapted  to  the  same  ammunition. 

Q.  I  mean  for  the  Grovemment — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  sporting  ammunition  for  the  Govern- 
ment?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  sporting  ammunition  did  you  make  at  that 
time? — ^A.  For  all  kinds  of  sporting  rifles. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  cartridge  of  the  same  caliber  as  that  which  you 
were  supplying  for  the  Government,  for  sporting  pui-poses? — A.  The 
£u:ag  cartridge  was  originated  by  the  Government,  and  the  gun 
adapted  to  it,  and  imnieaiatel;^  there  would  be  sporting  guns  made 
adapted  to  the  same  ammunition. 

C$.  To  use  the  same  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes  sir;  to  use  the  same 
ammunition.  • 

Q.  So  that  you  have,  all  the  while  that  you  have  been  manufactur- 
ing cartridges  for  the  Government,  at  the  same  time  been  manufac- 
turing the  same  kind  of  a  cartridge  for  sporting  purposes? — A.,  Con- 
tinuously. 

Q.  And  the  only  distinguishing  mark  would  be  the  date  on  the 
Government  cartridge,  which  would  not  be  put  on  the  other  car- 
tridge?— ^A.  It  would  not  intentionally  be  put  on  the  other.  There 
might  be  a  surplus  of  shells  left  over  from  a  Government  contract, 
and  they  would  not  be  thrown  away.  There  might  be  a  few  go  out 
in  that  way,  but  it  would  not  be  the  intention  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  instances  where  the  case  manufactured  for 
the  Government,  with  the  date  on  it,  has  been  used  for  sporting  pur- 
poses?— A'.  I  know  there  has  been  such  an  instance. 

Senator  Warner.  Wait  just  a  moment.  I  merely  want  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  you  suggested  to  the  witness  that  there  might  be 
instances  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  There  might  liave  been  instances? — A.  Yes  sir;  I  recall  in- 
stances. 
Senator  Warner.  Now  he  says  he  recalls  instances. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  recall  cases? — A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  To  what  extent;  many  of  them? — A.  I  should  say,  on  the  last 
contract  my  recollection  would  be,  that  we  had  left  over  about  50,000. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Which  were  used  in  that  way? — A.  That  may  have  gone  to 
some  State,  or  they  may  have  gone  for  any  purpose. 

Q.  You  filled  those  cases  that  had  the  dates  stamjied  on  them,  and 
disposed  of  them  commercially? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  individuals  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  was  the  date  of  this  contract? — A.  The  date  of  the  last 
contract  was  August,  1907. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  on  the  previous  contract  you  had  were  left  over? — 
A.  That  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Were  there  some  left  over  on  that  previous  contract? — ^A.  Of 
necessity  tiiere  would  be  some. 

Q.  Oi  necessity  there  would  be  some? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  not 
run  to  an  exact  quantity  in  articles  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  18th  day  of  December  you  wrote  me  a  letter  from 
New  York  which  you  will  find  at  page  3337  of  our  record.    I  want  to 
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call  your  attention  to  it  I  had  not  had  any  commanication  with  you 
up  to  that  date,  had  I  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  my  conununications  had  been  with  Mr.  Orcutt? — A.  You 
had  no  communication  with  the  company  up  to  that  date — your  com- 
munications had  been  with  Mr.  Orcutt,  by  telephone,  I  think. 

Q.  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Orcutt  as  general  manager,  and  had  spoken 
to  him  over  the  teIephone,^nd  he  had  written  me  some  letter^  m  an- 
swer, but  down  to  December  18  you  and  I  had  no  correspondence  of 
any  kind. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  of  our  correspondence  was  this  letter  from  you, 
and  tbis  was  the  last  of  it,  too,  was  it  not? — ^A.  This  was  the  one  and 
only  letter,  yes  sir. 

Q.  I  was  afraid  somebody  might  infer  from  that  that  I  answered. 
I  did  not  make  any  answer.    In  this  letter  you  said : 

We  beg  to  refer  to  letter  of  December  10  addressed  to  you  by  onr  superin- 
tendent, and  to  your  subsequent  communlcatlonB  on  the  subject  of  composltton 
of  .30  caliber,  model  1903,  bullets  manufactured  by  us  for  tbe  United  States 
Government 

Our  letter  of  tbe  lOtb  Instant  had  reference  to  the  last  contract  taken  by 
us  from  tbe  Government,  same  being  dated  August  20,  1906,  and  calling  for 
3,000,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  caliber  0.30,  mixlel  of  1003. 

I  will  stop  there  for  a  moment.  Do  you  recall  that  that  is  a  correct 
copy  of  what  you  said? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  correct? — ^A.  It  is  correct. 

Q.  And  the  letter  of  the  10th  instant  that  you  refer  to  is  the  one 
immediately  preceding  this  in  this  record,  signed  "  The  Union  Me- 
tallic Cartridge  Company,  by  J.  Orcutt,  manager  and  superintend- 
ent? "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reference  in  that  letter  was  to  the  contract  of  August 
29,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  mistake  in  that  letter,  is  there  not  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  is  immediately  at  the  top  of  page 
3337,  in  the  letter  of  December  10, 1907,  from  Orcutt: 

We  refer  to  blueprint  B-582,  last  date  of  revision  behig  March  27,  1005, 
describing  "ball  cartridges.  United  States  magazine  rifle,  model  1903." 

Do  you  see  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  contract  that  you  say  you  refer  to,  is  it? — A. 
That  is  the  same  blueprint;  it  applies  to  both  contracts. 

Q.  The  same  blueprint  does  apply  to  both  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know, 
without  examining  them  now.  My  understanding  is  it  is  the  same 
blueprint;  it  applies  to  both  contracts. 

Q.  The  blueprint  in  front  of  you  is  B-582,  is  it  not? — ^A.  B-582; 
yes  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  blueprint  that  Mr.  Orcutt  refers  to? — A. 
It  is  B-582. 

Q.  That  is  the  blueprint  referred  to  as  B-682  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — ^A.  The  last  date  of  revision  is 
March  27,  1905. 

Q.  1905.  Now,  that  is  what  Mr.  Orcutt  referred  to,  is  it  not ! — A. 
He  referred  to  that,  undoubtedly. 
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Q.  Th«n  did  he  refer  to  the  last  contract,  made  in  1906,  or  did  he 
refer  to  that  contract? — A.  The  same  blueprint  applies  to  both  con- 
tracts. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  so  1 — ^A.  Yes  sir ;  we  have  the  other  contract 
here,  and  I  will  verify  it 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  produce  the  blueprint  for  the  other  contract. 
Is  this  it  [handing  blueprint  to  witness]  ? 

Senator  Wabner.  That  is  the  one  for  the  contract  of  August  29, 
1906? 

Senator  Fohaker.  Yes. 

The  WrrNBsa.  Yes. 

By  Senator 'Lodge: 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  blueprint? — A.  It  is  the  same,  B-582. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  has  the  same  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Is  that  an  exact  copy  of  the  other? — ^A.  It  must  be  an  exact 
copy. 

Q.  What  is  the  last  date  on  this? — ^A.  The  last  date  of  revision  is 
November  23, 1905,  apparently. 

Q.  November  23, 1905.  What  is  this  figure  on  here  [indicating]  ? — 
A.  What  that  is  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  that 
change  is.  March  27;  that  is  the  same  as  this,  down  to  this  point 
[indicating],  and  then  there  are  three  other  changes  or  revisions  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  distinguishing  differences  between  those 
two  blueprints,  both  of  which  are  marked  "  B-582  "  are  the  dates  ? — 
A.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  distinction ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  On  the  fiirst  plueprint,  B-582,  the  date  is  given  that  Mr.  Orcutt 
gives  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  this  last  one  it  is  not? — A.  It  is  given  there,  and  also  the 
later  revision. 

Q.  And  also  the  later  date? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  which  one,  in  view  of  his  letter,  did  he  have  before  him, 
do  you  think,  when  he  wrote  this  letter? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Are  you  not  satisfied  that  he  had  the  one  now  before  vou,  on 
which  appears  the  date  he  gave? — A.  It  would  appear  so  by  his  giv- 
ing the  date. 

Q.  If  he  did  have  that  before  him,  and  did  give  that  date,  he  was 
not  referring  to  the  last  contract? — A.  Unless  he  skipped  the  fact 
that  on  the  second  column  this  other  revision  appears. 

Q.  He  ^pped  that? — A.  The  first  column  is  the  date  that  he  gave. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  the  date  that  he  gave  me  in  his  letter  of  December 
10  is  found  on  the  first  blueprint,  of  March  27,  1905  ? — ^A.  March  27, 
1905. 

Q.  And  no  other  date  is  on  that  blueprint? — A.  There  are  other 
dates,  but  that  is  the  last  date  of  revision. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  date  on  the  front  of  the  blueprint  ? — A.  There 
are  several  prior  dates. 

Q.  That  IS  the  latest  date? — A.  That  is  the  latest  date  appearing 
on  the  front. 

Q.  What  are  the  prior  dates?— A.  April  2,  1903;  November  10, 
1903;  January  8,  1904,  and  so  on. 
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Q.  Give  all  of  them,  I  want  them  all  in  the  record. — A.  October  24, 
1904;  January  25,  1904;  March  18, 1905,  and  March  27, 1906. 

Q.  Yes;  so  that  he  gave  the  last  date  that  appears  on  that  blue- 
print?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  will  tiirn  to  the  next  blueprint  and  see  what  dates  are 
given  on  that. — A.  The  same  dates  up  to  and  including  March  27, 
1905;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  appear  September  18,  1905,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1905,  and  November  23,  1905. 

Q.  He  would  give,  would  he  not,  in  trying  to  identify  the  blae- 
print  according  to  which  he  was  working,  the  date  of  the  last  revi- 
sion?— A.  He  would  if  he  saw  those  figures  on  the  second  column, 
I  think.  X  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  whether  he  had  this  blue- 
print before  him,  or  the  other. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference? — A.  It  would  make  a  differ- 
ence in  his  statement. 

Q.  Except  as  to  the  dates,  would  it  make  any  difference  in  any 
other  respect  ? — ^A.  It  would  make  a  difference  in  his  statement,  and 
that  the  cartridges  were  made  according  to  the  Government  specifica- 
tions called  for  Dy  the  blueprint  of  this  number,  according  to  the  last 
revision. 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  to  testify  that  the  only  difference  between 
those  blueprints  is  as  to  the  dates. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  only  asked  him  what  distinguishing 
points  there  were  by  which  he  could  differentiate  the  one  from  the 
other,  except  the  dates. 

Senator  Warner.  Would  not  the  difference  in  the  specifications 
be  a  differentiation? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Warner.  I  want  to  know,  without  looking  into  this  last 
matter  more  closely,  what  these  last  three  revisions  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  papers  here  by  whicb  you  could  de- 
termine that? 

The  Witness.  The  blueprints  are  here,  or  perhaps  General  Cro- 
zier  could  give  us  that 

Sejiator  Foraker.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  some  more  questions 
along  this  line.    I  have  not  fiuiSied. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Your  only  reason  for  thinking  that  he  may  have  had  that  later 
blueprint  instead  of  the  earlier  one  is  that  he  may  have  overlooked 
those  latest  dates  ? — A.  He  may,  and  then  I  concluded  that  he  had  re- 
ferred to  blueprints  that  he  mentioned,  from  the  fact  that  the  1905 
contract  provided  as  to  the  composition  of  the  core,  and  I  assumed, 
naturally,  that  he  referred  to  the  last  blueprint  of  August,  1906. 

Q.  Did  you  confer  with  him  before  you  wrote  this  ktter? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  in  Washington  before  you  wrote  this  letter? — ^A.  I 
was  in  "Washington  the  day  before  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  You  had  been  to  the  War  Department  and  consulted  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Ordnance  Department,  had  you  not? — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  asking  for  all  the  information  that  referred  to  this 
contract,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  not  knowing  just  what  was  re- 

3uired,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  here  and  find  out,  and  then  I  imme- 
iately  went  home  and  wrote  you  and  wrote  the  Chief  of.  Ordnance. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  discover,  and  where  were  you  when  you  dis- 
covered, that  that  contract  in  1905  had  been  in  part  filled  with  bul- 
lets having  antimony  in  them? — A.  I  think  we  discovered  it  here  in 
Washington ;  not  from  the  records  here,  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  you  did.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Thomas  was  here  with  me  at  the  time,  and  the  memorandum 
we  had  of  these  cores,  and  the  composition  of  the  bullets,  we  discoV' 
ered  was  incorrect. 

Q.  The  memorandum  that  you  had  at  your  Bridgeport  factory? — 
A.  The  memorandum  we  had  made,  which  was  a  similar  memoran- 
dimi  to  the  one  Mr.  Orcutt  must  have  taken  his  memorandum  from. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  until  you  came  to  Washington? — ^A. 
It  did  not  occur  to  us  until  we  came  here. 

Q.  No;  you  had  examined  your  records,  had  you  not? — A.  Yes; 
but  you  know  we  have  a  great  many  records,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
get  at  these  fine  points  dating  back  one,  two  and  three  yeai-s. 

Q.  You  knew  before  you  came  to  Washington  of  the  letter  Mr. 
Orcutt  had  written  me  on  December  10? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  supposed 
then  it  referred  to  both  contracts. 

Q.  Yes;  you  say  both  contracts.  How  many  times  did  you  have 
the  manufacture  of  bullets  for  the  Grovernment? — ^A.  We  had  two 
contracts  for  1903  ammimition. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  one  entered  into? — A.  The  first  one  was  in 
June,  1905,  and  the  second  was  in  August,  1906. 

Q.  The  first  was  for  how  many  cartridges? — A.  3,216,000. 

Q.  And  the  second  was  for  how  many? — A.  For  3,000,000. 

Q.  8,000,000?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  that  was  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  That  was  all 
model  of  1903,  Springfield  ammimition. 

Q.  For  the  Springfield  gun,  I  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  contract  with  the  Government  to  manufac- 
ture any  other  kind  of  ammunition  at  that  same  period? — A.  We 
did  at  a  later  period,  but  not  in  June,  1905. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammimition  did  you  manufacture  for  the  Govern- 
ment during  that  period? — ^A.  The  contract  I  refer  to  for  3,000,000 
rounds  of  uie  1903  ammunition,  and  2,000,000  rounds  of  the  1898, 
or  Krag  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  that  the  contract  of  August  29  ?— A.  August  29, 1906. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  that  Krag  ammunition  was  made  with  the  Krag  cases,  I 
suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  Krag  cases. 

Q.  Without  any  cannelure? — A.  Without  the  cannelure,  as  you 
call  it. 

Q.  And  the  Springfield  ammunition  was  made  with  the  cannelure, 
of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  manufacture  during  this  period  from  1905,  when  you 
took  the  first  contract,  down  to  1906,  any  sporting  ammunition  of 
that  same  character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ammunition  did  you  manufacture;  for  what  kind  of  guns, 
I  mean? — A.  For  Bemington  guns  or  Winchester  guns,  or  possibly 
some  other  guns. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  for  Krag  guns,  of  that  sporting  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  It  might  be  used  in  Krags. 

Q.  Used  in  the  Krag  rifles  or  in  the  Krag  carbines? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  At  the  very  same  time  you  were  manufacturing ^A.  It 

has  been  a  regularly  listed  cartridge  with  us,  and  we  hare  sold  it  ever 
since  the  Government  adopted  it. 

Q.  A  Krag  bullet  and  a  Springfield  bullet  were  always  the  same, 
were  they  not,  in  size  and  in  weight  and  in  composition! — ^A.  Yes, 
the  same.  * 

Q.  And  in  composition  ? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  making  Krag  ballets  for  q>orting  purposes 
during  all  of  this  period? — ^A.  BiU  the  spmrting  bullet  was  of  a 
slightly  different  compositicm  from  the  cranposition  of  the  bullet  we 
made  tor  the  Government 

Q.  What  was  the  diflerenee  in  composition  t — ^A.  The  sporting 
bullet  is  20  parts  lead  and  1  part  antimony. 

Q.  Antimony.  Was  that  the  same  as  uie  Krag  buUet! — ^A.  Ejrag 
or  Springfield. 

Q.  And  the  same  as  the  Springfield  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  as  to  the  Mauser  bullet t — A.  Yes;  the  same  as 
to  the  Mauser  7.65 ;  that  is  the  same  composition. 

Q.  The  Mauser  7.65  is  the  same  bullet? — ^A.  The  same  composi- 
tion; not  the  same  bullet.  The  same  composition  bullet  as  our 
sporting  commercial  cartridges  for  the  Krag  or  the  Springfield. 

Q.  If^at  is  the  difference  m  weight  and  size  of  the  Mauser  7.66  ? — 
A.  The  7.65  millimeter  is  close  to  .30  caliber. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  same? — ^A.  Very  near,  not  quite. 

Q.  You  could  not  distinguish  the  bullets  apart  by  the  naked  eye! — 
A.  Yes;  they  are  a  different  weight  bullet. 

Q.  WTiat  was  your  answer? — ^A.  They  are  of  a  different  weight. 
(After  examining  table)  They  are  very  nearly  the  same.  Hie  Gov- 
ernment bullet  is  220  grains  aad  the  other  is  219  grains.  The  differ- 
ence •would  not  be  appreciable. 

Q.  What  I  said  was  that  with  the  naked  eye  vou  would  not  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  readily,  would  you? — A.  The  difference  would 
not  be  appreciable  in  the  weight. 

Q.  No ;  it  would  not  be  appreciable  to  the  eye,  either,  would  it,  in 
appearance? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  little  different  shajied  bullet,  Senator. 
I  do  not  say  that  positively,  but  I  think  it  is  a  different  shape. 

Q.  Are  they  not  practically  made  in  the  same  mold,  Mr.  Bruff  ? — 
A.  Now,  if  you  will  put  that  question  to  our  Mr.  Thomas  he  can 
answer  accurately,  and  I  do  not  like  to. 

Q.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  looking  at  the  noses  of  these 
bullets,  and  there  is  little  if  any  difference. — ^A.  It  is  my  impression 
tliey  are  of  a  little  different  shape. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Before  you  leave  that;  you  said  that  the  sporting  ammunition 
was  20  parts  lead  and  1  part  antimony.  You  did  not  mention  the 
tin. — A.    No  tin. 

Q.  No  tin  in  the  composition  of  the  sporting  ammunition? — A. 
Not  of  those  three  bullets. 
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By  Senator  F(»tAKER: 

Q.  Do  you  put  tin  in  any  of  your  bullets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  bullets  do  you  use  tin  ? — A.  I  have  a  memorandum  of 
that.    We  have  used  tin  in  the  0.303  Savage. 

Q.  That  means  what? — A.  That  is  made  of  6  parts  lead  and  one 
part  tin.    It  is  a  very  hard  bullet    Also  the  0.80^0  Marlin. 

Q.  What  is  this  above  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  That  is  the  Govern- 
ment mid  range. 

The  Chairman.    There  is  no  antimony  in  that  Marlin  bullet? 

The  WrTNESS.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  has  a  list  of  bullets  here  which  we 
will  look  at 

By  Senator  Forakee: 

Q.  At  the  top  of  page  2  of  the  memorandmn  the  first  is  "  30-40 
val.  .Grovemment  mid  range,  cupro  nickel  jacket,  180  grains,  20  parts 
lead,  Ipat  antimony." — ^A.  That  we  call  mid  range. 

Q.  That  has  20  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  antimony  ? — A.  That 
is  our  regular  Grovemment  mixture. 

Q.  And  the  Marlin  has  6  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  tin? — A.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  0.303  Savage. 

Q.  You  gave  us  another  Marlm,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  Then 
you  have  here  the  Mauser,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony,  the  British, 
40  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  and  the  Savage,  8  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

Senator  Warner.  No  antimony? 

Senator  Forakeb.  No  antimony.  Then  here  is  a  Marlin,  165 
grains  pure  lead.  The  Remington  has  165  grains  pure  lead,  and  the 
Winchester  250  grains  of  pure  lead. 

The  Witness.  I  just  selected  those  that  are  nearest  to  the  .30 
caliber. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  You  can  give  us  that  memorandum,  so  that  we  may  have  it  put 
in  the  record  entire? — A.  This  was  my  answer  to  General  Crozier. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  .32-caliber  Remington,  30  parts  lead, 
1  part  tin. 

Senator  Warner.  No  antimony? 

The  Witness.  No  antimony. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  that  a  steel- jacketed  bullet? — A.  That  is  probably  copper. 

Q.  But  it  has  a  jacket? — Yes;  It  has  a  jacket. 

Q.  Then  here  is  the  Marlin,  20  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin. — A.  That 
has  a  copper  jacket. 

Q.  The  Savage  for  target  has  20  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin,  and  the^ 
Savage  short  range  has  J6  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin.    Then  we  have* 
United  States  Government  guard  ammunition,  9  parts  lead  and  1 
part  tin. — A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  these  are  not  jacketed  bullets. 
These  are  under  the  head  of  nonjacketed  bullets. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  so.  The  .32-caliber  Remington,  30  parts  lead  and 
1  part  tin,  is  nonjacketed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 
Q.  You  use  tin  in  Government  bullets,  do  you  not? — ^A.  We  do. 
The  specifications  call  for  1  part  tin. 
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Q.  I  thought  jou  said  at  first  you  had  some  bullets  in  which  you 
used  tin,  but  you  did  not  mention  the  Government — A.  In  our  com- 
mercial bullets  of  that  kind  we  do  not  use  tin. 

Q.  Not  in  your  commercial  bullets! — ^A.  Not  in  our  commercial 
bullets.  The  Government  specifications  call  for  1  part  tin  to  36 
parts  of  lead,  but  we  do  not  use  any  tin  in  our  commercial  bullets 
which  we  put  out  for  sporting  purposes. 

By  Senator  Fopaker: 

Q.  Now,  recurring,  you  discovered  that  you  had  been  making  some 
bullets  with  antimony  under  one  of  these  Govermnent  contracts,  not- 
withstanding the  specifications,  while  you  were  here  in  Washing- 
ton ? — A.  It  was  first  discussed,  it  was  first  q>oken  of,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
and  myself. 

Q.  Where? — A.  The  day  we  were  here. 

Q.  The  day  you  were  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  think  of  it  until  you  arrived  here  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  talked  about  it  repeatedly,  had  you  not? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  we  had.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  make  any  particular 
impression  on  us. 

Q.  You  knew  that  we  were  interrogating  on  that  particular 
point? — ^A.  We  did  not  know.  Mr.  Orcutt  knew.  Your  communica- 
tion was  with  him,  not  with  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Q.  Very  well.  What  does  that  specification  call  for  as  to  the  core 
of  the  bullet — ^the  Government  specification  that  you  have  before 
you? 

Senator  Warner.  Of  what  date! 

Q.  (Continuing.)  I  will  say  the  first  specification  of  March  27, 
1905. — ^A.  Thirty-six  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin. 

Q.  "About?"  Is  that  word  "about"  there  in  brackets?— A. 
(After  examination.)  This  is  the  contract  of  August,  1906. 

Q.  What  does  that  say? — ^A.  That  calls  for  bullets  of  36  parts  lead 
and  1  part  tin,  about. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  other. — ^A.  That  calls  for  the  same. 

Q.  That  reads  "weight,  220  grains,  core,"  and  then  in  brackets, 
"  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  about?' — A.  The  word  "  about "  is  outside 
of  the  brackets. 

By  Senator  Fhazier: 

Q.  While  we  are  on  that,  what  is  the  significance  of  these  terms 
here?  You  say  these  are  revised  specifications.  Does  that  mean 
that  these  quantities  have  been  changed  at  this  date  [indicating^?-^ 
A.  Not  necessarily  that,  but  there  has  been  some  change  here. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  what  it  is? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  the  composition  of  the  bullets  or  the  form  of 
themj  or  what? — ^A.  In  these  two  blueprints  bullets  of  the  same  com- 
position are  called  for.  There  was  no  change  in  that  If  the  com- 
position had  been  changed  to  some  other,  it  would  have  been  noted 
m  that 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  bullets  to  show 
that  there  is  no  change  in  them,  because  we  are  not  concerned  about 
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anything  else. — A.  There  is  some  other  change  here.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  cup,  appearing  on  the  same  blueprint. 

Q.  There  were  changes  from  the  first? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  will  not  ask  you  about  that.  We  have  had  no  analysis 
made  of  them. — A.  There  were  changes. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  The  specifications  of  these  bullets  are  the  same  in  all  these 
contracts? — ^A.  Those  two  contracts. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  significance  of  the  word  "  about " 
there. — ^A.  It  means  this.  You  can  mix  lead  and  tin  together  in 
certain  proportions,  and  take  a  piece  of  the  mixture  and  analyze  it, 
and  you  will  not  get  exactly  those  proportions.  There  will  be  a 
fractional  variation ;  a  little  particle  of  the  mixture  does  not  analyze 
exactly  according  to  the  whole. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  But  no  substantial  variation  is  permitted  under  the  contract? — 
A.  Should  not  be.    There  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  only  intended  to  include  such  variation  as  must 
necessarily  arise  from  the  mixture? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  on  either  of  those  blueprints  to  indi- 
cate that  you  were  authorizMl  to  make  these  bullets,  the  lead  part  of 
them,  witli  any  other  kind  of  composition  than  36  parts  of  lead  and 
1  of  tin  ? — ^A.  There  is  nothing  on  the  blueprints. 

Q.  Nothing  there  at  all  ? — A.  Nothing  on  the  blueprints. 

Q.  Where  is  there  anything  of  record  to  indicate  that? — A.  The 
inspecting  officer  has  a  certain  latitude. 

Q.  He  has  a  certain  latitude? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  got  any  record? — A.  We  have  a  record  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  Bubinspectors. 

Q.  Where  is  that  record  ? — A.  Mr.  Thomas,  have  you  that  record 
of  the  instructions  of  the  inspector  ?  You  must  know,  Senator,  that 
cartridges  finished,  put  into  a  gun  and  fired,  must  meet  certain  re- 
sults.   Those  results  are  the  highest  attainable. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Now,  if  you  have  got  to  make  a  slight  change  to  do 
that,  it  is  the  result  that  you  want. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  inspectors  have  latitude  to  get  results.  That  is 
what  they  want 

Q.  Well,  I  assumed  so.  That  would  soimd  like  common  sense,  at 
any  rate ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  record,  so 
that  I  may  see  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  you  will  excuse  me.  Senator  Foraker,  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  Mr.  Bruff,  and  see  if  I 
am  correct,  the  specifications  that  are  given  to  you  by  the  Army  are 
supposed  to  be  such  as  will  produce  me  best  results.  That  is,  th« 
composition  is  given  as  what  probably  will  bring  out  a  first  class  bul- 
lets—A. Yes",  sir. 

Q.  In  your  trials,  and  under  your  inspectors,  they  are  submitted  to 
certain  tests?— A.  Submitted  in  lots  of  48,000. 

Q.  If  they  fail  to  meet  those  tests,  what  happens  then  ? — ^A.  They 
are  rejected,  or  they  are  retested.  There  is  a  provision  for  a  retest 
of  a  larger  number,  and  if  they  fail  again,  they  are  rejected. 
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By  Senator  Fbazier: 
Q.  Has  the  inspector  authority  to  change  the  composition  so  as  to 
reach  the  results  you  are  seeking? — ^A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  so. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 
Q.  I  show  you  here  what  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  and  what 
you  doubtless  refer  to  now  in  answering  Senator  Frazier.  What  is 
this  paper  which  I  hand  you? — A.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
to  the  subinspector  or  inspectors^  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
inspector,  who  was  then  Captain  Hoffer. 

By  Senator  Wakneb  : 
Q.  What  is  the  date?— A.  Under  date  of  September  26, 1905. 

By  Senator  Forakxr: 
Q.  September  26,  1905.    Now  read  what  you  had  in  mind  when 
you  answered  as  you  did  a  moment  ago. — A.  The  third  clause  of  his 
instructions  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  programme  Is  to  be  construed  to  change  in  any  way  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  or  speclflcatioDS.  This  programme  Is  merely  explanatory 
thereto,  and  It  is  to  be  understood  that  tlie  inspector  Is  at  liberty  tu  uodlfy  it  if, 
as  the  worit  progresses,  the  reeulta  of  the  inspection  appear  to  demand  it. 

Q.  That  is  all  is  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  inspector  modify,  under  the  authoritT  given 
him  by  that  clause,  the  specifications  for  the  core  of  these  bullets? — 
A.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  ballistic  engineer,  was  present  with  the  ins]:>ector 
during  all  that  time,  and  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge? — A.  I  was  in  New  York 
during  all  the  time  this  contract  was  neing  fiUed,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
and  the  inspectors  there  made  this  ammunition  to  suit  the  inspection 
and  topass  the  inspection  in  the  highest  possible  manner. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understand,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  good  bullet 
and  a  good  cartridge.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  you,  but 
still  I  want  you  to  answer  me  this.  Is  there  anything  in  writing  any- 
where to  ^ow  that  the  inspector  did  modifj',  and  if  so  in  what  way, 
the  specifications  for  the  core  of  these  bullets? — A.  I  think  not.  I 
think  there  is  noihvas  in  writing.  There  might  be  other  variations 
in  ammunition.  Difrerent  lots  of  powder  may  vary.  You  perhaps 
get  no  two  lots  the  same.  You  must  do  what  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  ballistic  results  obtained  from  the  powder.  The  Government 
specifications  call  for  a  certain  number  of  feet  velocity. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  If  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  number  of  feet  velocity  to  charge 
the  powder,  you  would  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  stated  to  me  in  this  letter  of  DeccmWr  18th: 

We  have  made  a  long  and  careful  iuvestigatii>n  of  our  records  pertaining  to 
other  contracts  than  that  referred  to  In  our  letter  of  the  lOtU  Instant.  We 
find  that  the  only  other  contract  for  ammunition  of  the  model  of  1!»03  was  for 
3,216,000,  dated  June  29,  1005.  The  compoeltlon  of  the  bullets  of  tiiese.  as 
shown  by  our  records,  was  as  follows:  2,000,000  (abont),  cupro-nickel  Jackets, 
core,  48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part  antimony. 

Now,  where  are  the  records  that  show  that  ? — A.  Our  ballistic  engi- 
neer has  the  records  that  show  that.    I  think  it  nms  a  little  more 
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than  that.  Two  million  two  hundred  thousand  is  more  accurate  than 
2,000,000,  or  approximately  2,000,000. 

Q.  But  the  composition  is  shown? — ^A.  The  composition  is  shown; 
yes  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  record  showing  tiiat  you  made  2,000,000  with 
this  composition,  1  part  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  48  parts  lead? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  from  anybody,  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
down,  directing  you  to  adopt  that  composition  as  a  substitute? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all ;  nothing  of  record  ? — ^A.  Nothing  of  record. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  were  justified,  though,  in  putting  antimony  in  those  bullets, 
from  the  inspector's  report  as  read — were  you  justified  in  putting  in 
antimony? — A.  The  inspectors  would  not  accept  them  according  to 
the  specifications,  and  wanted  us  to  cure  this  crushing  of  the  nose, 
and  you  could  only  do  that  by  the  thickening  of  the  cupro-nickel 
jacket,  or  by  hardening  the  core,  you  must  do  one  or  the  other.  Now. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  made  something  like  2,000,000  or  more  o:^ 
these  jackets  according  to  the  specifications.  We  could  not  thicken 
the  points  of  those  jackets,  so  that  the  only  means  to  adopt  was  to 
harden  the  core. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  By  putting  in  antimony. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  of  antimony  as  compared  with  lead?  What 
are  their  relative  prices? — A.  Antimony  is  cheaper  than  tin,  but 
there  is  1  part  tin  to  48  parts  of  lead,  and  1  part  of  antimony.  The 
relative  cost  is  practically  the  same  thing  for  the  materials. 

Q.  I  mean  separately. — A.  j\jitimony  is  cheaper  than  tin,  as  lead  is 
cheaper  than  antimony.  I  was  explaining  about  the  cupro-nickel 
jackets.  We  had  made  something  over  2,000,000,  and  we  used  those 
by  using  a  little  antimony  and  hardening  the  core.  Then  we  made 
new  toofa  to  change  the  specifications  on  f£e  jacket,  to  make  it  thicker 
at  the  point,  and  when  we  did  that,  we  used  the  1  part  of  tin  to  the 
36  parts  of  lead,  on  the  1905  contract 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  That  is  what  vou  mean  bv  saying  that  on  the  remaining 
1,216,000  you  had  the  heavier  jacket?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  changed  the  jacket? — A.  It  was  heavier  at  the  point. 

Q.  And  that  enabled  you  to  dispense  with  the  antimony  in  the 
core? — A.  Then  we  came  back  to  the  strict  proportions  of  36  parts 
lead  to  1  part  of  tin. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  first  made  the  jackets  in  the  manufacture  of  these. 
2,000,000  that  had  antimony  in  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  the  jackets  according  to  the  specifications? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  out  when  the  fii-st  ones  were  tested  that  the  car- 
tridge was  unsatisfactorj',  that  the  nose  bent  in  when  it  was  fired? — 
A.  When  it  was  fired  in  a  test,  not  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the  strip- 
ping of  the  jacket. 

Q.  The  stripping  of  the  jacket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  jacket  did  not  strip,  but  the  nose  would  crush  ? — A.  The  in- 
spector was  not  satisfied  with  the  test.  He  wanted  us  to  avoid  that, 
if  we  could. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  What  is  the  test  for  the  stripping  of  the  jacket? — ^A.  Firing 
into  wood  and  water. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  inspector  had  authority  to  change  these 
specifications,  and  whether  or  not  you  received  instructions  from  him ; 
us  a  matter  of  fact,  these  2,200,000  bullets  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  that  you  have  indicated  in  this  letter? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Q.  They  were  made  with  antimony? — A.  The  2,000,000  were,  yes, 
sir;  and  then  we  strengthened  the  nose  of  the  jacket,  which  made  the 
use  of  antimony  unnecessary,  and  the  last  contract  was  filled  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  nose  of  the  jacket  increased  in  thickness  about 
eight  or  nine  thousandths. 

Q.  That  is  the  contract  of  1905  ?— A.  The  contract  of  1905  and  that 
of  1906,  both. 

Senator  Warner.  August  29,  190C. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  when  you  started  in  to  fill  this  contract,  I  understand  you 
started  to  manufacture,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions, both  the  jacket  and  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thmk  Mr. 
Thomas  has  those  bullets  here. 

Q.  Just  follow  me  a  minute.  You  started  to  make  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications,  but  the  inspector  was  not  satisfied  .when 
the  bullets  were  tested,  and  to  overcome  that  dissatisfaction  he  al- 
lowed you  to  put  in  antimony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  when  that  occurred  you  had  already  made 
these  2,000,000  shells  or  cases?— A.  We  had  made  2,000,000  jackets 
acxsording  to  the  Government  specifications. 

Q.  Which  were  too  thin  for  the  bullet  with  36  parts  of  lead  and  1 
part  of  tin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  They  crushed  in  at  the  point. 

Senaitor  Foraker.  I  understand. 

By  Senator  Foraker. 

Q.  So  that  you  changed  the  filling  in  the  way  you  have  described, 
by  putting  in  antimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  the  War  Department? — A.  It  is  not 
customary.  The  custom  was  to  have  an  inspector  to  oversee  our 
work. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  for  some  reason  the  War  Department  di- 
rected a  change  in  the  bullet  ? — A.  Directed  a  change  ? 

Q.  Yes;  directed  that  a  change  be  made  in  uie  jacket? — A.  I 
think  not 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  jacket  was  changed,  and  for 
that  reason  when  it  was  changed  you  went  back  to  the  36  parts  of 
lead  and  1  of  tin?— A.  We  changed  it  with  the  approval  of  the 
inspector. 
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Q.  Oh;  you  changed  it  with  the  approval  of  the  inspector? — A. 
We  had  no  instructions  to  do  it;  those  matters  are  not  generally  done 
that  way. 

Q.  The  inspector  instructed  you  to  do  that? — A.  "We  showed  him 
how  it  could  be  done  to  obviate  the  trouble  and  he  was  much  pleased 
with  it  apparently. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  itf — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  General  Crozier  wrote  me  under  date  of  December  6,  1907,  as 
follows,  among  other  things : 

Tbe  first  ammunition  with  jacketed  bullets,  issued  to  the  serrice  In  1894,  had 
the  core  of  the  bullet  composed  of  7  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin,  and  the  Jacket 
of  German  silver.  In  the  same  year  bullets  were  also  issued  with  a  cnpro- 
nickeled  steel  jacket,  and  the  same  core  composition  as  above. 

In  May,  18^  cupro-nickel  jackets  were  also  used. 

In  the  ftill  of  1900  cupro-nickeled  steel  jackets  were  at>andoned,  and  cupro- 
nickel  alone  has  since  been  ui  ud. 

On  December  16, 1002,  tbe  composition  of  tbe  core  of  tbe  bullet  was  changed 
to  27  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin. 

On  March  11, 1903,  it  was  changed  to  20  parts  lead  to  1  part  tin. 

On  October  24, 1904,  it  was  changed  to  16  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin,  and  on  March 
18,  1905,  it  was  changed  to  36  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin.  The  last  mentioned  has 
continued'  to  be  the  composition  to  the  present  time. 

These  changes  were  made  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  bullet  constant,  and  were 
coincident  with  changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  slight  variations  from  prescribed  proportions  may  have  been  obtained  in 
manufacture. 

The  cupro-nickel  jacket  Is  composed  of  85  i>er  cent  copper  and  15  per  cent 
nickel. 

That  is  the  way  you  are  making  it  now  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer 
for  the  composition  of  them ;  whatever  is  called  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment specifications. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  Whatever  the  specifications  call  for. 

Q.  By  reference  to  B-582  you  can  tell  what  the  composition 
should  be,  can  you  not?  I  want  to  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
change  ordered  by  the  War  Department,  or  approved  by  the  War 
Department,  in  the  composition  of  this  shell. — A.  I  do*  not  know 
where  to  look  for  that. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  it,  I  will  pass  that,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  can  give  me  that  information? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  go  back  now  and  get,  if  I  can,  just  when  it  was  that 
you  first  discovered  that  you  had  been  using  the  antimony  in  these 
2,000,000  sheUs? — A.  I  think  we  discovered  it,  Mr.  Thomas  and  my- 
self, on  the  day  that  we  were  here. 

Q.  You  discovered  it  talking  to  each  other? — A.  Talking  to  each 
other;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  reported  that  to  Ordnance  Department  I  suppose 
right  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  the  Ordnance  Department  look  the  matter  up? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  of 'that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  found  anything  of  record  con- 
cerning it  or  not? — A.  No;  except  that  we  were  told  that  they  had 
analyzed  some  bullets  and  found  antimony. 

Q,  Did  the  War  Department  analyze  these  bullets,  or  refer  to 
the  analyses  that  had  oeen  made  here  for  this  committee? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say. 
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Q.  You  reported  to  General  Crozier  that  you  and  Mr.  Thomas 
had  recalled  the  fact,  in  conversation,  that  you  had  used  antanumy  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  that  you  were  in  Washington! — ^A.  That 
was  the  17th  of  December.    I  wrote  you  on  the  18*h. 

Q.  And  you  went  home  that  same  day  or  the  next  day! — ^A.  That 
same  day. 

Q.  The  afternoon  of  the  17tii? — A.  Yee;  and  I  wrote  you  the  letter 
the  following  day. 

Q.  Did  you  write  me  that  letter  the  following  day  frcMu  New 
York?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  consulted  your  records  at  that  time  ? — A.  Na 

Q.  You  had  not  consulted  them? — A.  No  more  than  Mr.  Tliomas 
had  some  of  his  records  with  him. 

Q.  He  had  some _ with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have'  records  with  him  showing  the  composition  of 
these  bullets  that  had  antimony  in  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  had  it  down  in  black  and  white.   He  knew  the  fact 

Q.  He  knew  the  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  summoned  him  to  appear  here  in  Washington  with 
you  for  conference  with  you  ? — ^A.  I  asked  him  to  come  on  hlere,  be- 
cause he  was  familiar  with  this,  and  I  was  not.  Many  of  these  ques- 
tions I  was  a^ed  by  the  Ordnance  Departmeat  I  did  not  feel  able 
to  answer. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  letter  of  General  Crozier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  record.  Mr.  Thomas  then  gave  you  the  composi- 
tion ns  you  gave  it  to  me  in  your  letter? — A.  "Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  consult  the  records  yourself,  but  got  it  fwan  him? — 
A.  Yes;  he  has  those  records  with  him  now. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  You  have  given  a  full  account  of  just  how  you  discovered  that 
the  antimony  had  been  used  in  these  bullets  at  the  time,  have  you 
not? — A.  Given  a  full  account?    As  far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  so  expressed  <Jiat  briefly  in  the  contciits  of  your  letter 
of  December  18  to  Senator  Foraker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  expressed  that  as  soon  as  you  had  discovered  that  there 
was  a  mistake  made  in  the  letter  of  your  manager  of  the  10th? — 
A.  Yes ;  I  saw  that  that  might  be  open  to  the  wrong  construction. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  while  he  thought  it  was  perfectly  correct  it 
really  did  refer  to  the  last  contract  and  to  parts  of  the  first  contract 
'  Q.  As  I  understand,  this  ammunition  that  you  make  for  sporting 
guns  has  no  tin  in  it? — A.  No  tin. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  all  the  ammunition  made  for  ap<»ting  guns? — 
A.  Not  of  all,  no,  sir.  Some  types  of  bullets  have  tin.  Some  are  pure 
lead,  some  have  antimony  and  no  tin,  and  some  have  tin  and  lead  and 
no  antimony. 

By  Senator  Fbazieb: 
Q.  But  none  of  them  have  tin,  lead^  and  antimony,  as  I  understand 
it? — A.  I  do  not  recall.    It  is  possible  we  may  make  some.     Mr. 
Thomas  has  our  book  of  record  which  will  show  the  composition  of 
every  bullet 
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Senator  Wahnxb.  He  has  thatt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foeaker  : 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  Bemin^n  bullet  there,  and  see  if  the  composi- 
tion  is  not  given  as  being  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimonv? — ^A.  The  Rem- 
ington .32  caliber  has  30  parts  of  lead,  and  1  part  ox  tin.  I  do  not  see 
any  here  which  has  lead,  tin,  and  antimony. 

Q.  The  Remington  has,  has  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warneb: 

Q.  But  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Thomas  has  all  the  records? — ^A. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  bullet  made  with  the  three 
metals,  but  I  gave  there  the  sizes  that  came  nearer  to  the  .30  caliber 
dtan  any  others. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  here,  has  the  composition  of  all  of 
these  different  classes  of  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  familiar  with  them? — ^A.  He  is  as  familiar  as  any  man 
we  have. 

Q.  He  is  the  operating  man? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  ballistic  en- 
gineer, or  our  chief  inspector.  He  is  supposed  to  recommend  the  best 
composition  and  the  best  way  of  doing  things  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Q.  And  he  would  be  familiar  with  the  composition  of  the  bullet 
and  its  manufacture  all  through? — A.  He  would  be  very  familiar 
without  his  records,  but  with  his  records  he  knows  it  all,  absolutely. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  in  the  paper  you  have 

put  in  evidence.    After  giving  the  different  kinds  of  ammunition  you 

manufacture,  you  say : 

The  above  was  onr  standard  composition  for  bnllets  used  in  both  models  of 
ammunition,  1898  and  1903;  during  short  periods,  however,  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  Government  contracts,  we  utilized  for  commercial  purposes  such 
limited  qnantitles  of  bullets  of  the  following  compositions  as  may  have  been 
made  In  excess  of  the  quantity  stipulated  for  on  said  contracts  as  follows: 
48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part  antimony,  heavy  cnpro-nlckel  Jaclcets,  36  parts 
lead,  1  part  tin. 

What  does  that  statement  have  reference  to,  what  contract? — ^A. 
That  would  have  reference  to  the  first  contract,  of  1905. 

Q.  Of  1905  ? — A.  That  was  the  one  where  they  used  that  composi- 
tion in  the  core. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Let  aU  that  matter  which  was  referred  to  go  into  the  record. 
Let  the  official  reporter  put  in  into  the  record. — A.  I  did  not  so  sub- 
mit it    This  is  my  private  memorandum. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  it  going  into  the  record  ? — ^A.  None 
whatever.    There  are  a  number  of  documents  here. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  that  part  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
different  bullets  which  you  manufacture.  The  paper  which  the  wit- 
ness has  been  testifying  from  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
General  Crozier,  dated  New  York,  December  18,  1907,  the  same  date 
on  which  he  wrote  me  the  letter  which  is  already  in  evidence.  I  nsk 
that  this  letter  go  in  evidence.  It  is  a  long  letter  and  it  need  not  be 
read  here. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  « 85 
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iThe  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
ows) : 

New  Yobk,  December  18,  1907. 
Onaar  or  Obonarob,  U.  8.  Armv, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  dnly  received  your  letter  dated  December  12,  No.  30,  803-153, 
asking  certain  qnestlons  In  regard  to  tbe  composition  of  oar  bullets,  whicli  we 
answer  in  detail  as  follows : 

Question  (a) :  Wbat  is  ttie  analysis  of  tlie  nonjacketed  bullets  used  by  your 
company  for  commercial  ammunition? 

Answer :  This  we  understand  refers  to  bullets  of  approximately  0.30  caliber. 
We  therefore  glre  the  composition  of  a  number  of  standard  sizes  made  by  us  for 
commercial  purposes,  viz:  0.30  caliber  United  States  Government  short  range, 
100  grains  pure  lead.  0.30  caliber  United  States  Government  guard,  156  grains, 
9  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.30-30  caliber  short  range,  117  grains  pure  lead. 
0.303  caliber  Savage,  short  range,  103  grains,  16  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.303 
caliber  Savage,  target,  186  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.32-20  caliber  100 
grains  pure  lead.  0.32-ln  caliber  Remington,  160  grains,  30  parts  lead,  1  part 
tin,  0.32-40  caliber  Marlin,  165  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  tin. 

Question  (b)  :  What  are  the  compositions  of  the  core  and  Jacket  or  Jadceted 
bullets  used  for  your  eoinnierclal  nonmilitary  ammunition? 

Answer:  This,  we  understand,  refers  to  bullets  made  by  us  tot  commercial 
purposes,  similar  In  caliber  and  weight  to  0.30  caliber  Government,  viz :  0.32-10 
caliber  Government,  cupro-nlckel  Jacket,  220  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  anti- 
mony. 0.30-40  caliber  Government,  mid  range,  cupro-nlckel  Jacket,  180  grains, 
20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony.  0.30-30  caliber  Marlin,  copper  Jacket  tinned, 
160  grains,  6  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  7.66  millimeter  caliber  Mauser,  cupro-nlckel 
Jacket,  219  grains,  20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony.  0.303  caliber  British,  cupro- 
nlckel  Jacket,  215  grains,  40  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.303  calber  Savage,  cupro- 
nlckel  Jacket,  182  grains,  8  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  0.32-40  caliber  Marlin,  copper 
Jacket  tinned,  165  grains  pure  lead.  0.32  caliber  Remington  autoloading,  copper 
Jacket  tinned,  165  grains  pure  lead.  0.33  caliber  Winchester,  copper  Jacket 
tinned,  200  grains  pure  lead.  0.35  caliber  Winchester,  copper  JackA  tinned,  250 
grains  pure  lead.  0.35  caliber  Remington  autoloading,  copper  Jacket  tinned,  200 
grains  pure   lead. 

Question  (c)  :  Have  the  compositions  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (6)  beea 
changed  since  January  1,  1904,  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  compositions  prior  to 
tbe  adoption  of  those  now  used? 

Answer:  No. 

Question  (d) :  What  compositions  of  core  and  jacket  have  been  used  by  your 
company  for  Jacketed  bullets  manufactured  for  Krag-JSrgensen  rifles  and  for 
the  Government  rifle,  model  of  1003,  and  Intended  for  the  trade — ^what  were 
the  dates  for  the  various  compositions? 

Answer:  CJomrwsltlop  of  0.30  caliber.  Model  1898,  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  20 
parts  lead,  1  part  antimony.  The  above  was  our  standard  composition  for 
bullets  used  in  both  models  of  ammunition,  1808  and  1903.  During  short 
iperlods,  however,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  Government  contractSi  we 
utilized  for  commercial  purposes  such  limited  quantities  of  bullets  of  tite  fol- 
lowing compositions  as  may  have  been  made  in  excess  of  the  quantity  stipulated 
for  on  said  contracts,  as  follows,-  48  parts  lead,  1  part  tin,  1  part  antimony, 
heavy  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  36  i>art8  lead,  1  part  tin. 

Question  (e)  :  Are  the  compositions  given  above  taken  from  the  proportions 
of  the  Ingredioits  before  tbe  casting  of  bullets,  or  from  the  analysis  of  bullets 
after  casting? 

Answer :  Before  casting  tbe  bullets. 

Question,  (/) :  What  were  the  compositions  of  bullets  used  for  the  ammuni- 
tion delivered  to  the  Government  on  your  contracts  for  model  of  1896  ammuni- 
tion, dated  June  21, 1809,  Augtist  29,  1906,  May  23,  1907,  and  contracts  for  model 
of  1903  ammunition  dated  June  29,  1905,  and  August  29,  1906? 

Answer.  We  have  no  reliable  data  showing  comi)osltion  of  the  bullets  in  tbe 
ammunition  supplied  by  us  on  contract  for  0.30  caliber  model  1898,  dated  June 
21,  1899. 

On  contract  for  0..30  caliber  ammunition  model  1903,  dated  June  29,  1906, 
composition  of  bullets  and  reason  therefor  were  as  follows:  2,000,000  (about) 
cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  lead  48  parts,  tin  1  part,  antimony  1  part,  1,216,000  (about) 
heavy  cupro-nlckel  Jackets,  lead  36  parts,  tin  1  part. 
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Hbe  rariatlon  In  composition  of  above  bullets,  as  will  be  recalled  by  the 
Bureau,  was  to  retain  tlieir  original  perfect  form,  required  by  the  Inspector  of 
Ordnance,  when  subjected  to  the  tests  of  firing  into  wood  and  into  water,  the 
first  2,000,000  having  a  harder  core  to  attain  this  result,  while  the  remaining 
1,216,000  were  made  with  a  heavier  jacket  than  demanded  by  the  original 
requirements  of  the  Bureau,  but  for  the  same  object. 

The  bullets  on  contract  for  0.30  caliber  ammunition,  models  of  1898  and 
1903,  dated  August  29,  1906,  were  made  with  the  heavier  cupro-nickel  jackets, 
composition  of  core  36  parts  lead,  1  part  tin.  The  bullets  on  contract  for 
0.30  caliber  ammunition  model  1898,  dated  May  23,  1907,  for  nse  in  practice 
and  competition  for  the  national  match,  were  made  with  cupro-nickel  jackets, 
composition  of  core  20  parts  lead,  1  part  antimony. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  the  Bureau  in  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects,  please  command  ns. 
Tours  respectfully, 

The  Union  Metaixic  Cabtbidoe  Compant, 
Wm.  J.  Bbtjff,  President. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  make  a  great  many  bullets  of  different  caliber  from 
these? — ^A.  Yes;  a  great  many. 

Q.  You  make  bullets  for  all  kinds  of  arms? — ^A.  All  kinds  of 
arms;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  revolvers,  and  rifles,  and  carbines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  make 
probably  500  different  varieties. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q,  These  are  the  ones  nearest  to  the  caliber  0.30? — ^A.  The  nearest 
to  caliber  0.30 ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  When  you  were  in  Washington  on  the  17th  of  December,  before 
you  wrote  this  letter  which  you  have  put  in  evidence,  did  you  see 
General  Crozier  and  tell  him  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  noti- 
fied you  that  you  were  putting  antimony  in  these  bullets,  or  did  you 
communicate  with  him  first  by  means  of  that  letter  ?-^A.  No ;  I  think 
the  knowledge  came  to  us  here. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  And  then  you  wrote  tiiis  letter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  knowledge  from  the  War  Department? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  from  the  Ordnance  Department? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  it  from  Mr.  Thomas,  as  explained  a  while  ago? — 
A.  From  Mr.  Thomas ;  he  recalled  the  fact,  and  his  records  show  it. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  General  Crozier,  dated  June  7,  1905,  in  which  he  speaks  about 
proposals  for  15,000,000  cartridges. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  part  of  that  award? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  contract  in  pursuance  of  that  proposal  that  these 
cartridges  were  made  under? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bu]:.kei:j!y:  ' 

Q.  At  the  close  of  that  letter  you  make  this  suggestion : 

These  minor  changes  of  composition  and  core  and  strength  of  jacket  were 
■lade  at  Increased  cost  of  manufacture  to  ns,  but  resulted  in  the  ammunition 
being  of  the  highest  quality  attainable.  ^  • 
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Which  one  of  the  two  lota  was  of  this  highest  quality? — ^A.  Both 
of  them,  either  with  the  heavier  pointed  jacket  or  with  the  harder 
core  and  the  light  pointed  jacket.    Either  one  of  tiiiem. 

Q.  You  say: 

This  variation  in  composition  of  the  core  or  weight  of  the  Jacket,  of  which 
the  Bureau  was  aware,  was  to  prevent  crushing  of  the  point  of  the  bullet  whoi 
subjected  to  the  test  of  firing  Into  wood  and  into  water. 

Did  either  one  of  those  stand  the  test? — ^A.  They  both  withstood 
the  test ;  they  were  all  right,  either  with  the  harder  core  or  with  the 
heavier  point  All  that  we  delivered  stood  the  test.  Part  we  made 
one  way  and  part  we  made  the  other  way. 

By  Senator  Frazieb: 
Q.  But  they  did  not  stand  the  test  until  you  made  the  change!— 
A.  There  is  no  provision  that  they  shall  stand  that  test    That  test 
is  made  to  test  the  bullet  for  stripping. 

By  Senator  Bxtlkelbt: 

Q.  What  occasion  was  there  for  dianging  the  bullets  if  they  stood 
the  test  with  the  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin,  with  the  heavy  jack^!— 
A.  I  suppose  that  possibly  with  some  other  inspector  the  question 
would  not  have  been  raised,  because  it  is  not  in  the  specifications. 

Q.  But  those  stood  the  test,  you  say  ? — ^A.  They  stood  all  the  tests 
that  the  specifications  called  for  without  the  change. 

By  Senator  Fhaziee: 
Q.  But  the  point  did  crush? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  specifications  do 
not  say  that  it  shall  not. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Which  one  withstood  the  test? — ^A.  Thirty-six  parts  of  lead 
and  1  part  of  tin  and  the  lighter  jacket. 

Q.  Was  the  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  tin  and  the  light  jacket 
according  to  the  specifications? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  specifications  did  not  call  for  the  heavy  jackets? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  You  do  not  make  the  powder  for  the  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  buy  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  again,  so  that  it  may  be  understood.  So  as  to 
remedy  this  defect  you  placed  the  antimony  in  the  bullet  when  it  went 
in  the  light  jacket? — A.  We  put  the  antimony  in  to  make  tiie  bullet 
that  much  better  in  appearance  after  being  subjected  to  a  test  for 
another  purpose. 

Q.  And  after  you  made  a  heavier  jacket  you  did  not  require  the 
antimony  in  those  bullets? — ^A.  No;  but  it  took  time  to  pnrauce  the 
tools  to  make  that  heavier  jacket 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OTf  WILLIAM  X.  THOKAS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  C!ompany,  Mr.  Thomas? — ^A.  Thirty-eig^t/yeMa.   i 
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Q.  What  position  have  you  there  now? — ^A.  I  am  called  the  bal- 
listic engineer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — ^A.  Under  that  name 
I  have  held  it  about  three  years. 

Q.  What  position  were  you  in  before  that? — A.  General  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  "been  the  general  inspector? — A.  Probably 
thirty. 

Q.  Thirty  years,  you  mean? — A.  About  30;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  duty  as  general  inspector  and  your  duty  as  ballistic  en- 
gineer, require  you,  I  suppose,  to  know  what  the  composition  of  car- 
tridges or  bullets  may  be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  records  of  your  manufacture  before  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  periods  do  they  cover? — ^The  records  of  the  bullets  and 
of  the  shells,  the  cartridges;  yes  sir. 

Q.  What  period  do  those  records  cover? — ^A.  They  go  back  30 
years,  or  mwe,  possibly. 

Q.  They  go  back  to  1894,  do  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  first  what  contracts,  if  you  can  without  going 
into  any  tedious  detail  about  it,  your  company  has  had  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  since  1894? — A.  There 
was  a  contract  during  the  Spanish  war;  one  or  more,  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  many.  We  made  a  good  many  for  them,  of  different  cali- 
bers, and  the  next  one  was  this  contract  of  1905. 

Q.  Before  you  come  to  1905  let  us  take  the  Spanish  war.  You  say 
you  had  contracts  for  making  different  calibers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  the  Army  have  at  that  time  ? — A.  We 
made  .45  calibers  for  the  Springfield  rifle,  we  made  .30  calibers  for  the 
Krag  rifle,  and  .45  calibers  for  revolvers. 

Q.  Were  the  .45-caliber  Springfields  jacketed  cartridges? — ^A-  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  were  un jacketed  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  .45-caliber  revolver  cartridges  were  unjacketed  also,  were 
they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Krag  cartridges  you  manufactured  for  the  Spanish  war 
were  jacketed?— A.  Were  jacketed;  yes,  sir,  and  cannelured,  what 
they  called  at  that  time  a  cannelured,  jacketed  bullet. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  there  was  a  crease  around  the  head  of  the  cart- 
ridge for  the  ejector  to  catch  hold  of? — A.  No;  it  was  a  flange,  not 
a  crease, 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  flange  [indicating  bullet]  ? — A.  That  is  a  crease. 

Q.  No;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  case. — ^A.  That  is  what  we  call  a 
headless  cartridge  [indicatmg  cartridge]. 

Q.  That  is? — ^A.  Headless,  or  creased. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  kind  of  a  head  the  Springfield  cartridge  now 
has? — A.  That  the  Springfield  has;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  called  a  cannelured  case,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
cannelured  case. 

Q.  And  this  cartridge  here  is  what  you  call  a  headless  cartridge 
[indicating]? — ^A.  No;  a  headed,  what  we  call  a  headed  or  flang^ 
cartridge. 

Q.  l^at  was  the  Krag  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Krag  cartridge  had  a  flange  and  the  Springfield  cartridge 
has  a  cannelure? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  same  time  that  you  were  making  the  cartridges  for  the 
Army  you  were  making  cartridges  for  sportmg  purposes,  were  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  making  the  Krag  cartridges  for  sporting  pur- 
poses?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Springfield  cartridges  for  sporting  purposes? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  doing  that  during  the  Spanish- American  war  and 
you  have  been  doing  that  ever  since? — A.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war?  The  Springfield  1903  model  was  not  in  existence 
at  that  time. 

Q.  I  know  it  was  not,  but  at  the  time  you  were  making  Springfield 
cartridges  during  the  Spanish-American  war  you  were  making  that 
same  cartridge  for  sporting  purposes? — A.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  meaning  of  my  question. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  1903  model  was  adopted  and  you  commented 
makinff  this  cannelured  cartridge  for  the  Army  you  made  the  same 
kind  of  a  cartridge  for  sporting  puiposes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  on  making  the  Krag  cartridge  also  for  sporting 
purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  some  cartridges  after  1903  for  the  Krag  gun 
under  the  Government  contract,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  contract  you  had  in  1905.  What  was  the  date 
of  that  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  It  was  during  the  l^anish 
war. 

Q.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  subsequent  to  the  Spanish- American  war. 
Since  the  Spanish- American  war  you  have  had  only  two  contracts? — 
A.  Since  then. 

Q.  One  in  1905  and  one  in  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  contract  of  1905,  which  was  dated  June  29, 1905,  you 
made  how  many  cartridges? — A.  3,216,000, 1  believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  under  the  next  contract  of  August,  1906,  you  made  how 
many?— A.  3,000,000  of  the  1903  model  and  2,000,000  of  the  1898 
model. 

Q.  5,000,000  cartridges  altogether? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  1898  model  were  what  they  called  the  Ki^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  Krag  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  under  that  contract  2,000,000  Krag  cartridges  and 
8,000,000  Springfield  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Krag  was  with  the  flange  and  the  Springfield  was  can- 
nelured?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  making  these  5,000,000  cartridge 
and  prior  to  that  while  you  were  making  the  3,000,000  under  the  con- 
tract of  1905,  you  were  also  making  sporting  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Making  them  for  the  Krag  gun  and  making  tfaem  for  the 
Springfield  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  Krag  carbine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  making  cartridges  for  revolvers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tor  all  kinds  of  guns? — A.  All  kinds  of  arms;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  Government  contract  is  a  mere  incident  to  your  general 
business? — A.  That  is  right;  j^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  general  business  you  make  cartridges  of  this  same 
.30  caliber,  as  well  as  other  calibers,  and  you  make  them  for  all  kinds 
of  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  for  all  kinds  of  revolvers  and  carbines? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  tell  us  that  2,000,000  out  of  the  3,216,000  made  under  the 
contract  of  1905  were  made  with  antimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  the  record  before  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  it  and  show  us  what  it  discloses  as  to 
these  2,000,000?— A.  We  made  about  2,270,000  with  antimony  in  the 
bullets  and  1,350,000  with  no  antimony  in  the  bullets. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  That  was  under  the  contract  of  1905? — ^A.  Under  the  contract 
of  1905;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Wiiea  you  read  from  your  record  what  do  you  read  from? — ^A. 
ThM  is  taken  from  our  record,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  just  read? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  taken  from  the  record 
of  production. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  you  read  was  taken  from  a  memorandum  made  up  from 
the  record? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  the  record  and  show  us  where  you  got  the  items. — 
A.  The  record  is  a  card  system,  and  I  did  not  bring  that  with  me. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  here? — A.  I  have  a  record  of  the  bullets 
that  we  make  and  the  record  of  delivery  of  the  lots  of  the  contract  of 
1905. 

Q.  What  is  the  record  of  the  alloy  of  this  lot  of  bullets? — A.  This 
is  all  commercial  here  and  we  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  That  is  all  commercial  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  private  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  aU. 

Q.  If  there  is  we  womd  not  put  it  in  the  record,  anjrway. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Bbdff.  That  book  contains  the  record  of  the  composition  of 
all  the  bullets  we  make  for  commercial  work,  of  sporting  sizes,  and 
we  would  hardly  care  to  have  that  published  to  the  world. 

Senator  ForakeS.  I  expect  not.  I  would  like  to  look  it  over  be- 
fore I  examine  the  witness  about  it,  if  I  had  a  chance.  I  would  not 
put  into  the  record  anything  that  you  would  object  to. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  is  tlie  record  from  which  you  made  up  this  m^noran- 
dum? — ^A.  It  is  a  card  sy#tem,  in  our  factory. 

Q,  Then  you  have  nothing  here  which  shows  when  you  commenced 
putting  antimony  in  these  bullets;  I  mean  as  to  the  date? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  the  original  sample  [indicating] ;  it  is  right  there. 

Q.  WTiat  is  this  you  show  me? — ^A.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  bul- 
lets made  with  the  jackets  according  to  the  Government  specifica- 
tions and  containing  96  parts  of  lead,  2  parts  of  tin  and  2  parts  of 
antimony.    That  passed  the  test. 

Q.  What  are  those  letters  on  Has  little  envelope? — ^A.  That  means 
"lead"  [indicating], 

Q.  What  are  those  letters? — A.  I  am  not  very  well  up  on  that. 
These  are  the  chemist's  marks. 

Q.  "  L"  means  lead,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  October  6,  1905.  ^  . 
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Q.  Was  that  when  you  conunenced  making  that  bullet  in  that 
way! — ^A.  It  was  when  we  were  making  our  preliminary  samples 
for  the  contract  of  1905. 

Q.  The  date  there  is  October,  1905.  As  I  now  xmderstand  vou,  that 
date  indicates  that  on  that  date  you  commenced  making  bullets  with 
2  parts  of  tin  and  2  parts  of  antimony  and  96  parts  of  lead? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  day  we  tested  the  sample. 

Q.  You  tested  the  sample? — A.  At  that  date. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  was  not  satisfied? — ^A.  With  this  sample  he 
was. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  When  was  it  you  tested  the  sample  with  which  he 
was  not  satisfied  ? — ^A.  Prior  to  this. 

Q.  How  long  prior? — A.  A  few  days  prior. 

Q.  A  few  days? — ^A.  We  were  working  at  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  got  your  contract  in  Jime? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  get  a  satisfactory  bullet  that  would  stand 
muster  with  the  inspecting  officer  until  October,  1905.  June,  July, 
August,  September;  four  months.  Had  you  delivered  anything  un- 
der this  contract  up  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  made  no  deliveries.    And  now  many  cartridges  had. 
you  made  under  the  contract? — A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  anv  for  delivery  until  you  got  something 
that  was  acceptable? — A.  Tnat  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  the  idea.  And  you  did  not  get  anything  acceptable 
until  that  date? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  is  there  on  there  showing  that  that  cartridge  is  accept- 
able?— ^A.  This  is  the  analysis  of  it.    That  is  our  chemist's  analysis. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  on  that  which  indicates  that  that  has  been 
accepted  for  that  purpose? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  there  anything  to  show  that  that  is  acceptable? — 
A.  There  is  nothing,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  was  accepted  orally,  I  suppose,  by  the  inspector? — 
A.  The  inspectors  understood  that  we  had  made  a  change  to  make 
the  bullet  stand  the  test  they  wanted. 

Q.  I  understand,  and  they  told  you  that  was  aU  right? — ^A.  They 
took  it.  I  can  not  repeat  the  words  they  said,  or  anything  of  that 
Idnd,  only  they  knew  we  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  them  of  the  change  you  made? — A.  I  could 
not  say  that  we  told  them  what  exact  change  we  made. 

Q.  Who  was  the  inspector? — ^A.  Captain  Hoffer  was  the  inspect- 
ing ofiicer. 

CJ.  Where  is  he  now? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  He  is  still  in  the  Armjr,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  or;  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  is  not  still  there  as  inspector  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  commenced  delivering  bullets  of  this  composition  ? — 
A.  Y^sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  making  deliveries? — ^A.  November  21,  the 
first  lot. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  deliver? — ^A.  The  lot  consisted  of  48,000. 

Q.  Forty-eirfit  thousand.  Those  were  the  first  delivered,  in  No- 
vember?— A.  The  first  delivery. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  aftw  that  with  the  core  of  the  bullet 
or  with  the  jacket  of  ue  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  went  right  ahead  delivering  them  according  to  this? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  is  the  first  delivery,  and  they  are  all  of  this  com- 
position?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  delivery  was  when?  Before  you  turn  over,  what  is 
that  [indicating  on  book]  ? — A.  This  is  the  record ;  48,000  November 
21.    The  next  is  November  24. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  The  same  number.    A  lot  consisted  of  48,000. 

Q.  The  same  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  next? — A.  November  27. 

Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  The  same  niimber ;  that  is,  unless  we  delivered 
two  lots  a  day. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  record  as  it  runa. 

By  Senator  Feazier: 

Q.  This  was  48,000  also?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  make  48,000  a  day?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  run  regularly  ? — A.  Each  page  here  represents  48,000. 

Q.  On  December  6  the  delivery  was  48,000,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  48?— A.  It  says  "Lot  No.  5,"  and  that  means  48,000, 
according  to  the  contract. 

Q.  What  are  those  figures  [indicating]  ? — A.  That  is  the  velocity. 

Q.  It  does  not  say  anjrthing  about  48,000;  it  merely  says  a  lot?^— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  "Lot"  means  48,000?— A.  Yes,  ar;  "lot"  means  48,000. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q,  On  December  8  there  was  another  lot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lot  No.  7?— A.  December  11. 

Q.  Lot  No.  8  was  December  13  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lot  No.  9  was  December  16? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  further  delivered  until  when? — A. 
Until  December  16,  and  that  Tot  was  rejected. 

Q.  What  does  it  say  there? — A.  It  exceeded  the  pressure. 

Q.  It  says :  "  Due  to  the  pressure  exceeding  48,000  pounds  in  lot 
No.  9,  Captain  Hoffer  instructed  his  inspectors  to  retest  this  lot  for 
pressure,  and  also  hand  weighed  charges  of  the  same  lot." — ^A.  Yes; 
here  is  the  powder,  and  so  on  [indicating]. 

Q.  Lot  No.  9  was  rejected?— A.  Yes,  sir;  lot  No.  10  was  next. 
That  was  December  21. 

Q.  That  was  presented  for  inspection? — ^A.  That  is  what  we  say 
for  all  of  them. 

Q.  Presented  for  inspection,  December  21? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  accepted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  the  next  lot  was  accepted  December  26? — A.  That  is  lot 
11 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  lot  rejected? — A.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  lump, 
here,  how  many  were  rejected.  Four  lots  were  rejected  for  velocity, 
1  for  misfires. 

Q.  That  is  1  for  misfiring? — A.  That  is  1  lot;  and  we  lost  1  for  ac- 
curacy, and  2  for  the  bullets  strippiug.  We  lost  8  lots  in  the  con- 
tract. 
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Q.  Eight  lots  altogether?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  those? — A.  We  pulled  them  down  and  saved 
the  shells  and  the  powder. 

Q.  That  is,  you  pulled  the  bullets  out? — ^A.  We  pulled  the  bullets 
out  and  threw  them  away. 

Q.  But  you  saved  the  shells  and  the  powder? — ^A.  We  saved  the 
shells  and  the  powder ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shell  would  have  the  date  stamped  on  it,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  Slow,  out  of  this  contract  what  number  of  shells  did  you  have 
left  over  mat  were  used  for  commercial  purposes? — ^A.  I  could  not 
tell  exactly.    I  really  could  not  tell.    Maybe  25,000,  or  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Bruff  says  60,000. — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Senator  Wahneb.  I  thought  he  said  that  was  on  tne  contract  of 
August,  1906,  the  50,000. 

TTie  Witness.  There  were  some  of  these.  There  are  always  some 
left  over. 

By  Senator  Fobakbr: 

Q.  Your  impression  was  there  were  25,000  to  50,000  of  this  lot? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  of  those  would  be  left  over  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  take  the  date  off  after  you  put  it  on  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  we  got  permission  from  time  to  time  to  pull  those 
down  so  as  to  use  the  shells  over  again. 

By  Senator  Fhazibr: 

Q.  Did  you  use  those  over  in  the  1906  contract?  Would  you  use 
those  again  ? — ^A.  I  think  there  were  a  few. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Those  shells  that  would  be  dated  in  1905  would  be  used  some 
time  subsequently? — ^A.  Of  course  in  the  1905  contract  nmning  to 
date  of  1906. 

Q.  It  might  be  a  month  later,  or  two,  or  even  three  or  four  months 
later? — A.  Even  three  or  four  months  later;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  date  on  the  head  of  the  shell  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  the  time  when  the  bullet  was  made,  for  instance? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  bullet  is  made  separate  and  apart  from  the  shell  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  different  parts  are  assembled  when  you  get  ready  for 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wabnim: 

Q.  If  a  case  was  dated  in  1905,  that  would  mean  that  it  was  made 
under  that  contract,  would  it  not  ? — A.  It  would  be  the  indication. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  purpose? — A.  Of  course  if  there  were  any 
left  over  we  might  have  used  them.  We  might  have  gotten  permis- 
sion to. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  You  may  have  used  them  under  a  subsequent  contract? — A. 
Under  the  next  contract;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  cartridges  were  there  in  the  8  lots  that  were  re- 
jected?   They  would  be  8  times  48,000?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  We  can  figure  that  up,  then. 

By  Senator  Bulkblbt: 

Q.  Would  those  shells  be  used  in  your  commercial  business  at 
all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  used  them  in  commercial  business.  Of 
course  the  shells  are  good,  and  we  can  not  throw  them  away. 

Q.  You  were  not  particular  whether  you  used  them  in  commercial 
business  or  in  some  future  Government  contract? — A.  We  are  not 
particular  whether  we  would  use  them  in  commercial  business,  but 
we  could  not  use  the  commercial  in  Government  contracts. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  mean  that  you  might  use  these  shells  with  the  date 
on  them  in  commercial  business  or  in  a  Government  contract? 

Mr.  Bruvf.  They  would  be  used  in  the  same  contract,  though,  be- 
cause many  of  those  shells  are  of  high  velocity. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  call  you  again,  Mr.  Bruff,  if  I  want  you 
to  answer  anything  further. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
You  have  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  record  shows  that 
8  lots,  384,000  cartridges,  were  rejected  and  condemned  for  various 
reasons.  Now,  all  those  shells,  or  practically  all,  I  suppose,  were  used 
subsequently  in  commercial  business  or  in  the  filling  or  contracts,  and 
necessarily  of  a  later  date  than  the  date  stamped  on  them? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Lodob: 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  there  were  about 
25,000  or  50,000  shells,  roughly  speaking,  left  over.  Now,  were  these 
384,000  cartridges  used  up  in  this  contract  ?  That  is  much  more  than 
25,000  or  50,000  left  over. — A.  Yes;  but  many  times  we  would  get 
permission  to  pull  them  down  and  use  the  shells  over  again,  provided 
the  rejection  did  not  affect  the  shell,  and  in  this  case  it  did  not. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  permission  being  given  to  you  to 
use  a  second  time  these  cases? — ^A.  Not  here;  no  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  at  the  factory? — ^A.  We  have  asked  that  per- 
mission at  times  and  it  has  been  granted. 

Q.  But  whether  made  in  this  contract  or  not,  they  were  used  sub- 
sequently?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  they  were  used  with  bullets  that  were  manufactured  at  a 
different  date  from  the  date  stamped  on  the  shells? — ^A.  That  is 
likely;  yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  whole  384,000  were 
used  in  that  contract? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true — ^I  got  that  impression  from  your  statement — 
that  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  were  not  all  used  in  that  contract? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  were  all  used  in  the  contract.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  left  over  and  some  of  them  may  be  left  over 
to-day. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  a  great  many  were  not  used  in  the  con- 
tract, is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  litely. 

Q.  Were  the  25,000  you  spoke  of,  as  probably  being  left  over,  in 
addition  to  these  384,000?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  They  were  used  for  commercial  purposes? — A.  That  is  if  they 
are  used.*  We  may  have  them  in  stock  to-day. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  mean  that  there  were  384,000  of 
these  cartridges  left  over  in  addition  to  25,000  that  had  not  been 
used  ? — A.  The  384,000  were  rejected  in  the  course  of  the  contract. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  the  25,000,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  were 
left  over  after  the  contract  was  completed. 

The  Chairman.  These  that  were  rejected  were  used  again. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  this  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  I  have  understood  you  correctly,  the  number  of  shells  that 
you  finally  had  left  that  were  not  turned  in  to  the  Government  would 
De  25,000? — ^A.  25,000,  and  possibly  some  of  the  others;  I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Q.  If  you  used  those  for  commercial  purposes,  for  what  arm  would 
they  be  used;  with  what  composition  would  they  be  filled? — A.  If 
they  were  loaded  cartridges,  the  composition  would  be  the  same  as 
in  those  supplied  to  the  Government.  You  are  speaking  of  the 
bullets? 

Q.  No ;  if  you  used  the  shells,  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you 
might  have  used  them  for  commercial  purposes,  to  make  cartridges 
for  commercial  arms. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  arm  would  they  be  used  ? — ^A.  There  is  only  one  that 
I  Jmow  of  beside  the  Government  arm,  which  is  made  by  the  Win- 
chester Arms  Company.  That  is  the  only  rifle  that  I  know  of  that 
takes  the  1903  size  cartridge,  aside  from  the  Government  arm. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  If  we  had  the  cartridges  left  over,  we  would 
have  sold  them  just  as  we  sold  them  to  the  Government 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  sometimes  made  more  shells  than  were 
worked  up  for  the' Government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  that  these  25,000  were  left  over  in  this  in- 
stance ? — A.  Cartridges.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  be  cartridges 
that  would  be  left,  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  it. 

By  Senator  Forakbr: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  use  these  for  commer- 
cial purposes  or  in  the  next  contract? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  either  event  they  would  be  used  for  a  cartridge  that 
was  assembled,  as  to  ijts  parts,  subsequent  to  the  date? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  month  or  three  or  four  months  after? — 
A.  That  is  right,  because  the  stamp  would  be  on  the  head. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warnbb: 
Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  meant  it  was  the  cartridge,  the  shell, 
as  we  call  it,  that  was  used  m  subsequent  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  bullets  that  had  been  rejected  that  were  used  in  subse- 
quent contracts? — ^A.  No;  the  bullets  would  be  rejected.    The  bullets 
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were  thrown  away.  We  pulled  them  down  to  save  the  shells  and  the 
powder. 

Q.  The  bullets  would  be  thrown  away  ? — ^A.  Provided  the  rejection 
was  not  for  defect  in  the  shell. 

Q.  The  bullets  would  not  be  used  again  for  a  Grovemment  contract 
or  for  conunercial  purposes,  either? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  There  were  2  lots,  I  think,  relected  for  misfires? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  that  case  the  primers  would  have  to  be  changed? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  When  these  shells  that  had  been  rejected,  these  cartridges  from 
which  you  had  extracted  the  bullets  and  thrown  them  away,  were 
used  again  and  you  put  bullets  in  those  shells  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, what  would  be  the  composition  of  that  bullet? — A.  Twenty 
parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  antimony. 

Q,  That  would  be  the  composition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  No  tin  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Wahnee  : 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  tin  in  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  tin  in  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  antimony,  and  no  tin? — ^A. 
No  tin.   That  is  what  we  call  our  own  bullet. 

Q.  That  is  the  bullet  which  you  manufacture  for  sporting  pur- 
poses?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bullet  which  you  manufacture  for  sporting  pur- 
poses which  contains  antimony? — A.  There  are  several  of  them; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  they  are. — A.  Here  is  the  7.65. 

By  Senator  Fohaker: 
Q.  That  is  the  7.65  millimeter? — A.  The  7.65  millimeter;  yes, sir. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 
Q.  Is  that  jacketed? — A.  Jacketed;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Can  that  be  used  in  the  Springfield  model  rifle? — ^A.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  used,  but  the  diameter  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
I  do  not  know  but  what  it  could  be  used. 

Q.  You  have  known  it  to  be  used  ? — A.  It  was  never  intended  to  be 
used. 

By  Senator  Fosteb: 
Q.  What  is  the  composition  of  that  bullet? — ^A.  Twenty  parts  of 
lead  and  1  part  of  antimony. 

By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  tin  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  said  antimony  in  my  former  question  as  to  sporting  ammuni- 
tion when  I  meant  tin.  Do  any  of  these  sporting  bullets  have  tin  and 
antimony  in  them,  or  are  they  all  of  lead  and  antimony? — ^A.  You 
mean  the  jacketed  bullets? 
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Q.  Sporting  bullets. — ^A.  With  the  jacket  or  without! 

Q.  With  the  jacket.— A.  With  the  jacket? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Here  is  one  we  made  some  years  ago — a  0.80  Bem- 
ington. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — ^A.  That  was  75  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  tin. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  it  you  made  that  ? — ^A.  I  should  say 
that  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Fifteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  since  of  that  composition? — ^A.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  made  any  of  them  in  years. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  did  not  have  any  antimony  in  it? 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 
Q.  That  had  lead  and  tin,  but  no  antimony  ? — ^A.  No  antimony.  I 
do  not  believe  there  have  been  any  made  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  none  of  those  bullets  made  for  commer- 
cial or  sporting  purposes  have  lead,  tin,  and  antimony  in  them  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  either  lead  and  tin  or  lead  and  antimony,  but  not 
all  3? — A.  Noj  sir;  we  would  not  make  a  bullet  with  all  three,  unless 
we  had  to,  as  m  this  Grov^mment  case. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  If  I  could  have  your  attention  for  a  moment  I  would  like  to. — 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  was  asking  about  the  sporting  guns,  the  rifles  you  make 
ammunition  for,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  none  of  those 
bullets  were  made  with  the  composition  in  them  of  lead,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony, all  3 ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  We  have  no  record  where 
the  3  metals  were  used  together. 

Q.  Now,  what  gun  is  it,  excepting  the  Springfield  and  the  Krag, 
for  which  you  make  bullets  that  do  contain  antimony  and  lead? — 
A.  The  only  one  that  I  can  recall  was  made  for  the  model  of  1903, 
under  the  contract  of  1905. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Are  the  7.65  millimeter  Mauser  biillet  and  the  Sprinfffield  bullet 
run  in  Uie  same  mold  ? — ^A.  They  do  not  weigh  the  same.  The  dimen- 
sions are  not  quite  the  same. 

Q.  Are  they  run  in  the  same  mold? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  no;  no  sir;  a 
different  form. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  I  may  have  misimderstood  you  when  you  answered  Senator 
Warner's  question,  but  did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the 
only  bullet  you  have  made  for  the  Government  or  for  sporting  pur- 
poses which  had  the  3  metals,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  was  made 
under  these  contracts  of  1905  and  1906? — ^A.  Under  the  ctmtract  of 
1905. 

Q.  Under  the  contract  of  1905  ? — A.  Yes  air. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  bullet  that  you  have  made  for  anybody? — 
A.  For  anybody. 
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Q.  That  had  those  three  metals  in  it? — ^A.  That  is  the  tmly  one  that 
I  can  recall  for  anybody. 

By  Senator  Forakbr  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  here  that  will  show  where  you  delivered 
these  cartridges? — A.  I  have  not;  no  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  records  of  the  company  show  that? — A.  The  records  of 
the  company  show  where  the  shipments  were  made. 

Q.  That  IS,  by  consulting  your  records  at  the  factory,  at  the  place 
of  manufacture,  you  can  tell  what  vou  did  with  these  when  you  made 
delivery? — A.  By  the  records  of  the  company  you  can  tell  where  all 
the  cartridges  were  sent  to  from  the  factory. 

Q.  You  sent  them  from  the  factory  to  some  arsenal? — A.  Yes;  as 
a  rule  they  go  to  some  arsenal  and  we  get  orders  from  the  inspectors 
where  and  how  to  ship  them. 

Q.  You  ship  some  to  the  States  for  use  of  the  National  Guard  ? — ^A. 
We  only  had  one  contract.  No;  we  have  not.  That  was  delivered 
to  the  Government,  too.  The  Government  has  done  tiiat,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Q.  Thev  were  all  delivered  to  the  Government? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  at  some  arsenal  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  they 
went. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  do  you  make  delivery  at  your  fac- 
tory or  at  some  arsenal  ?-t- A.  We  deliver  them  sometimes  to  one 
place  and  sometimes  to  another. 

Q.  You  deliver  them  wherever  the  Ordnance  Department  directs 
you? — A.  Yes  sir;  wherever  they  direct  us  to. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  deliver  them  to  the  railroad,  do  you  not,  for  whatever  point 
they  direct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  ship  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  record  would  show  where  you  shipped  these  car- 
tridges?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  is  not  already  in  the  record,  I  would  like  them  to  fur- 
nish us  that  information.  You  can  furnish  us  that  without  much 
trouble  can  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  record  with  you  ? — ^A.  No ;  Mr.  Bruflf  can  get  that 
easier  than  anybody  else. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  supplied. 

Mr.  Bruff.  You  have  a  part  of  that  already  in  Mr.  Orcutt's 
testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  it  complete. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

The  following  memorandum  shows  In  detail  the  dlfferoit  lots  and  dates  that 
they  were  presented  for  Inspection,  topetber  with  disposition  by  The  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company  of  the  3,216,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridges,  caliber 
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0.80,  model  1903,  supplied  by  them  to  the  United  States  OoTernmoit  mider 
contract  No.  38,906,  dated  June  29,  1905: 


Lot  No.— 


S. 

4. 

6. 

8: 

7. 

8. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 

9. 
18. 
1». 
2D. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
80. 
81. 
83. 
88. 
84. 
87. 
88. 
St. 
40. 
42. 
41. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
4«. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
61. 
82. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
«6. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
78. 
74., 
76.. 


Date  pre- 

iiented  for  in- 

spectton. 


Not.  27,1906 
Dec.  4, 1906 
Deo.  6,1906 
Deo.  8,1906 
Deo.  U,1906 
Dec.  18,1906 
Dec  21,1906 
Deo.  28,1906 
Dec.  29,1906 
Jan.  8,1906 
Tan.  9, 1906 
Jan.  10,1906 
Jan.  12,1906 
Dec.  16,1906 
Jan.  18,1906 
Jan.  16,1906 
Jan.  16,1906 
Jan.  17,1906 
Jan.  19,1906 
Jan.  20,1906 
Jan.  22,1906 
Jan.  24,1906 
Jan.  26,1906 
Jan.  29,1906 
Jan.  SO,  1906 
Jan.  81,1906 
Feb.     1,1906 

do?. 

Feb.  8,1906 
Feb.  12,1906 
Feb.  10,1906 
Feb.  18,1906 
Feb.  16,1906 
Feb.  17,1906 
Feb.  19,1906 
Feb.  19,1906 
Feb.  20,U06 
Feb.  21,1906 
Feb.  28,1906 

do 

Feb.  26,1906 
Feb.  27,1906 

do 

Feb.  28,1906 
Mar.    1.1906 


Date  shipped. 


Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


2,1906 
8,1906 
6,1906 
6,1906 
7,1906 
8,1906 
9,1906 

10,1906 

Mar.  12,1906 
Mar.  18,1906 
Mar.  14,1906 
Mar.  16,1906 
Mai.  16,1906 
Mar.  17,1906 
Mar.  19,1906 
Mar.  20,1906 
Mar.  22,1906 
Mar.  28,1906 
Mar.  27,1906 
Apr.  6,1906 
Apr.  12,1906 
Apr.  14,1906 


Dec  37,1906 
Jan.  17,1906 


Jan.  17,1906 
Jan.  3«,U06 


Jan.  29,1906 
Feb.  6,1906 


Feb.  6,1906 
^Feb.  21,1906 


Feb.  21,1906 
Mar.    2,1906 


Mar.    ^1906 


Mar.    9,1906 


Mar.  17,1906 


Mar.  17,1906 
Mar.  80,1906 


Mar.  SO,  1906 


Apr.  U,190< 


Qaanttty. 


99,  TOO 
44,400 


174,000 
806,000 


48,000 
288,000 


48,000 
192,000 


144,000 
192,000 


144,000 


836,000 


288,000 


96,000 
96,000 


288,000 


4tt,000 


Destination. 


Springfield. 
San  Antonlft 


Do. 
RockUand. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


With  reference  to  dates  stamped  on  bandoliers,  these  were  intended  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  dates  on  which  the  lots  would  be  presented  for  inspec- 
tion, but  It  being  Impracticable  to  follow  this  rule  exactly  the  dates  are  gen- 
erally, say,  one  to  five  days  earlier  than  those  upon  which  such  lots  wen 
inspected. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbioqb  Ooupaitt, 
By  Wm.  J.  Bbuff,  President. 
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By  Senator  Bitlkelbt: 

•Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  specifications  of  June  29,  1905?— A.  The 
blueprint? 

Q.  Yes;  the  specifications  from  which  the  contract  of  1905  was 
filled.— A.  Here  IS  1905. 

Q.  Is  that  June  29?— A.  June  29,  1905. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  revision  of  March  27,  1905,  describing  the  bul- 
let, under  which  the  first  contract  was  filled? — A.  This  is  the  firet 
contract  we  had. 

Q.  Is  the  specification  there  for  the  jacket  of  the  buUet? — ^A.  It  is 
.here;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  description  there  in  regard  to  the  jacket? — A.  It 
calls  for  a  buUet  which  shall  weigh  220  grains,  the  core  to  be  36 
parts  lead  and  1  part  tin,  about. 

Q.  Yes;  but  does  that  specification  describe  the  jacket? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  itgives  the  profile. 

Q.'  What  is  it? — ^A.  It  is  in  figures. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  the  neavy  jacket? — ^A.  No,  sir;  this  is 
what  we  call  light,  compared  with  what  we  have  testified  about  as 
heavy  ones.    This  is  the  thinnest  one. 

Q.  That  is  light  as  compared  with  what  you  furnished  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  jacket  we  put  the  antimony  in  was  made  exactly  like  this. 

Q.  But  you  filled  2,000,000  of  those  light  jackets  with  a  core  with 
the  antimony  in  it;  those  jackets  were  like  that? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  one? — ^A.*  In  the  other  we  thickened  the 
jacket  at  the  point  to  make  it  heavifer  and  stronger. 

Q.  Was  that  under  the  specifications  of  the  War  Department  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  letter  of  General  Crozier  that  he  states  that  on 
March  18,  1905,  the  composition  of  the  buUet  was  changed  to  36 
parts  lead  and  one  of  tin,  and  he  says  that  the  last-mentioned  has 
continued  to  be  the  composition  to  the  present  time.  He  says  that 
these  changes  were  made  to  keep  the  weight  constant  and  that  they 
were  coincident  with  changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket.  That  is, 
the  change  to  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  tin  was  coincident  with 
the  change  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket;  is  that  correct,  under  those 
specifications? — ^A.  That  is  something  we  know  nothing  about.  The 
j»6ket  we  made  from  this  blueprint  would  not  stand  the  test  with 
this  bullet  of  36  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin. 

Q.  But  those  you  made  with  antimony  did  stand  the  test? — ^A.  And 
we  used  the  antimony  to  make  them  stand  the  test. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  described  one  which  contained  antimony,  in  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Bruff,  as  furnishing  the  highest  quality  of  ammunition 
attainable.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  the  Government  specifica- 
tions of  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  agree  with  this,  if  the  changes 
in  thickness  were  made  by  the  Government  at  the  same  time  ?  Was 
that  change  ordered  by  me  Government? — A.  Not  the  one  we  refer 
to.    The  one  we  refer  to  was  where  we  thickened  it  stiU. 

By  Senator  Frazieb  : 
Q.  As  I  understand  you,  when  this  contract  was  made  and  you 
started  to  fill  it  and  the  test  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
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spector  the  bullet  of  the  cartridge  you  made,  when  fired  into  water  or 
wood,  turned  up  at  the  end? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  cure  that,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  inspector,  you  put  this  abtimony  in  ? — ^A.  We  put  the  antimony 
in  there  with  their  knowledge ;  I  will  not  say  approval. 

Q.  With  their  knowledge! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thereafter  it  did  stand  a  test  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  used  in  2,270,000  cartridges?— A.  2,270,000, 
about. 

Q.  And  thereafter,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  way  under  the  con- 
tract of  1905,  instead  of  putting  antimony  in  you  thickened  the  jacket 
at  the  point? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  that  change  stood  the  test  ? — A.  It  stood  the  test  with  the 
Government  inspector. 

Q.  And  thereafter  you  ceased  to  put  antimony  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatbr  Frazier.  That  is  aU. 

(Witness  excused.) 

testhcont  of  bbio.  oei^.  williah  csozieb,  chief  ot  obi>- 

nance,  xt.  s.  abmy. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
By  Senator  Forakbr: 

Q.  General  Crozier,  at  page  3309  of  our  record  is  a  letter  from  yofu 
to  me.    Have  you  the  letter  before  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wrote  that  at  my  request  made  by  telephone,  did  you  not? — 
A.  In  order  to  answer  accurately,  I  suppose  I  had  better  look  over  it, 
as  a  matter  of  form.  (After  examination  of  letter.)  I  remember 
writing  you  such  a  letter.  I  recognize  it,  by  hastily  glancing  at  it, 
as  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  in  answer  to  your  telephonic  inquiry  of 
the  date. 

Q.  I  only  asked  you  if  it  was  in  response  to  a  telephone  request,  to 
explain  why  there  was  no  letter  from  me  put  into  the  record.  There 
was  no  letter  from  me  to  put  into  the  record.  I  called  your  atten- 
tion over  the  telephone  to  the  composition  of  these  bullets,  in  refers 
ence  to  whether  they  had  antimony  in  them? — ^A.  I  think  not,  air. 
You  asked  me  about  the  composition  of  the  bullet,  but  the  subject  of 
the  antimony  was  not  mentioned,  and  I  did  not  know  what  was  in 
your  mind  when  you  made  the  inquiry,  except  that  you  wished  to 
know,  in  general,  the  composition  of  the  bullet. 

Q.  Did  1  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  had  testified 
before  the  committee  oef ore  that  there  was  antimony  in  the  bullet^  and 
that  when  I  had  ifisked  you  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  composition 
of  the  bullet  jou  caused  one  of  the  ordnance  ofScers  to  send  me  a 
statement  which  stated  that  there  was  no  antimony? — ^A.  Yee,  sir; 
you  did  that.    I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Q.  Yes;  and  did  I  not  say  that  we  had  an  analysis  that  disclosed 
that  there  was  antimony,  and  we  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  last  you  did  not  say. 

Q.  I  thought  I  did.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
your  former  testimony  you  had  testified  that  there  was  none,  and  I 
had  asked  you  to  send  in  a  statement  to  be  incorporated  in  your  testi- 
mony, and  that  you  had  stated  you  had,  and  I  reminded  yon  that  that 
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had  been  sent  by  some  other  officer,  and  that  showed  there  was  no 
antimony  in  the  ball-cartridge  bullet? — A.  I  recall  that. 

Q.  You  recall  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recall  that. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  recall A.  I  think  it  was  Colonel  Russell  who 

sent  that  statement,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  I  think  probably  it  was.  But  you  do  not  recollect  that  I  said 
that  the  analysis  had  been  made  disclosing  antimony  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  do  not  remember  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  my  fii-st  knowledge 
of  that  came  to  me  later. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  be  correct ;  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  -my  recollec- 
tion that  I  had  called  your  attention  to  it.  But  you  do  remember 
that  I  called  your  attention  to  this  discrepancy  in  that  regard  between 
you  and  Colonel  Russell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  I  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  the  composition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  me  over  the  telephone  that  it  had  been,  at  different 
times,  changed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  had  been  something  one  year  and  something  else  an- 
other?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  had  been  changes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  go  back  over  the  record  and  advise  me 
fully  about  it,  so  that  I  might  know  from  the  record  what  was  the 
composition  of  the  lead  core — ^we  will  call  it  a  lead  core— of  that 
bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  is  all  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  a  result  I  looked  over 
the  prescribed  composition,  and  wrote  you  this  letter,  and  gave  you 
what  purported  to  oe  a  full  history  of  the  composition  of  the  bullet 
from  the  date  this  letter  first  speaks  of. 

Q.  And  your  letter  is  correct,  so  far  as  it  discloses  what  the  records 
show  in  your  office? — A.  It  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  discloses  the  pre- 
scription of  the  composition,  but  in  so  far  as  it  discloses  what  I  sub- 
.sequently  found  out  the  records  of  the  office  showed,  there  is  an  error 
in  it. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  When  you  wrote  this  letter 
you  supposed  this  was  accurate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  this  after  you  made  an  examination  of  the 
records? — ^A.  The  examination  which  I  made  of  the  records  was 
simply  to  go  over  the  different  specifications  of  compasitions  that  had 
been  made  at  various  times.  I  did  not  make  such  a  search  of  the 
records  as  would  show  whether  those  specifications  had  been  at  any 
time  departed  from,  because  I  did  not  at  that  time  suspect  that  they 
had  been  departed  from.  I  had  no  recollection  at  the  time  I  wrote 
this  letter  that  they  had  been  departed  from. 

Q.  You  told  me  in  that  conversation,  did  you  not,  that  you  could 
tell  me  with  accuracy  what  the  specifications  were  and  had  been  from 
time  to  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  that  conversation  over  the  telephone  of  the  ease 
with  which  you  could  do  it,  because  it  was  all  indorsed  on  the  draw- 
ings?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  you  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
letter  which  I  would  send  you  would  be  an  accurate  statement  of 
what  the  composition  had  been. 

Q.  You  knew  that  I  intended  it  to  be  accurate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  I  was  inquiring  particularly  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bullet  and  whether  there  was  antimony  in  it? — ^A.  Yes 
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sir;  but  jou  did  not  call  my  att^tion  to  that  particular  point  at 
that  time. 

Q.  I  thought  I  had  done  so.  But  I  did  call  your  attention  to  the 
particular  point  of  antimony  did  I  not? — A.  With  reference  to  my 
previous  statement,  in  which  I  stated  that  it  had  been  put  into  these 
bullets.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  at  some  time  in  the  past  done,  but 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  put  into  these  particular  bullets  under 
specification. 

Q.  You  immediately  had  these  specifications  examined,  and  every- 
thing that  you  supposed  was  necessary  to  enable  you  to  inform  me 
accurately  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  wrote  me  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  letter  as  we  have  it  in  the  record  is  correct? — ^A.  It  is 
a  correct  copy. 

Q.  I  mean  it  is  a  correct  copy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  subsequently  learned  that  antimony  had  been  used  in  some 
of  these  bullets  ? — ^A.  Yes  sir ;  I  mi^ht  add  for  your  information  that 
I  learned  it  by  having  my  attention  called  by  another  officer  to  it, 
not  here  in  "Washington. 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  It  was  the  commandant  of  the  ammunition 
factory  at  Frankfor^  Arsenal. 

Q.  Who  was  it?— A.  Cblonel  Heath. 

Q.  Ck)l.  Frank  Heath?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  antimony  had  been  used? — A.  He  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  record  in  my  office  showed  that  antimony 
had  been  used  in  some  of  the  bullets  that  had  been  furnished  to  us 
by  contractors. 

Q.  Have  you  that  communication  from  Colonel  Heath? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  the  antimony  had  been  used  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal? — A.  Not  in  these  bullets  under  discussion.  He  had  used 
it  in  experimental  bullets,  but  those  had  not  been  issued  to  the  service. 
I  can  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this  record  and  show  you  how  this 
subject  came  up. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  our  printed  record,  is  it?^-A.  I  think  I  sent  you 
a  copy  of  it.  I  do  not  laiow  whether  I  sent  it  to  you  or  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  If  it  is  in  our  record  you  can  read  it  anyway. — ^A.  This  letter  is 
dated  February  2,  1906,  and  is  from  me  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Frankford  Arsenal.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Wab  Dbpabtmknt, 
OmoK  or  THE  Chief  or  Obdrarcb, 

WasMngton,  Feltruary  2,  1906. 
The  Goitif  AiTDiNO  Officeb,  Frtmkford  Arsettal. 

Sib:  1.  Referring  to  the  report  made  by  yon  In  paragraph  5  of  the  first 
Indorsement  on  O.O  30024^B-488,  dated  December  7,  1906,  that  the  calibw 
0.30  bullet  made  at  the  Frankford  Arsoial  will  not  nniformly  stand  tiie  strip- 
ping test  prescribed  in  paragraph  (e)  section  18,  of  Instructioos  to  bidders  and 
specifications  governing  the  manufacture  and  inspection  at  ball  cartridges, 
models  of  1898  and  1903,  and  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  ordnance,  U.  S. 
Army,  at  the  works  of  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company,  the  Winchester 
Bepeatlng  Arms  Company  and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  contained 
in  paragraph  4  of  the  fourth  indorsement  on  the  above-mentioned 'O.O  file, 
that  the  bullets  submitted  by  all  3  companies  bad  to  that  date  uniformly  stood 
the  test  in  question,  you  are  requested  to  inform  this  office  of  the  success  so  far 
attained  in  the  efforts  made  by  you  to  produce  bullets  that  comply  with  the 
qpeclflcatlona. 
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2.  This  office  desires  to  be  Informed  of  the  percentage  of  ballets  falling  In  the 
stripping  test,  and  whether  any  lots  of  ammnoitlon,  the  bullets  of  which  have 
failed  In  the  test,  hare  been  accepted. 
Bespectfnlly, 

WlLUAK  Gbozhb, 
Briffodier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Oranane», 

That  came  back  to  me  with  the  following  indorsement: 

[Vbit  Indonement,] 

FEANmroBD  Absbral,  Pa.,  Pelnvary  7, 1908. 

1.  Sespectfnlly  retnmed  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army. 

2.  The  percentage  of  ballets  stripping  when  fired  Into  water  from  a  model  of 
1903  rifle,  under  the  conditions  of  paragraph  (e),  section  18,  form  472,  Is 
twenty-six  serenty-seconds  of  1  per  cent  Of  these,  however,  but  three  seventy- 
secimds  of  1  per  ceit  stripped  in  the  rifle,  as  shown  by  firing  throngh  card- 
board Into  the  water  tank. 

3.  The  number  of  cartridges  fired  Into  water  is  about  double  that  required  In 
paragraph  (e)  above  quoted,  as  all  the  cartridges  fired  for  test  of  primers  are 
utilized  for  this  purpose. 

4.  All  these  cartridges  have  been  accepted.  The  defects  shown  are  consid- 
ered due  more  to  the  condition  of  the  rifle  than  to  defects  of  metal  or  manufac- 
ture that  could  be  discovered. 

5.  It  Is  understood  that  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  the  contractors  for 
this  ammunition  Is  largely  due  to  the  method  of  test  From  an  Inquiry  of  the 
inspector  of  ordnance  at  their  works  It  is  understood  that  these  companies 
have  arranged  their  tanks  to  permit  of  firing  normally  Into  the  water.  In  our 
tests  the  bullets  enter  the  water  at  an  angle  of  about  20°  with  the  surface. 
This  tends  to  flatten  the  sides  of  the  bullet,  and  it  is  believed  results  In  a 
much  greater  strain  on  the  metal  than  would  obtain  from  normal  Impact 

The  following  clause  is  the  important  one  referring  to  this  subject 
on  which  you  have  interrogated  me : 

6.  Bullets  from  these  companies  have  recently  been  cut  open  and  examined 
■t  this  arsenal. 

By  Senator  Foraker; 
Q.  Bullets  from  these  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  referring  to  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  and  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company.    The  indorsement  continues: 

Those  of  the  TTnlon  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  and  the  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms  Company  have  a  heavier  Jacket  than  ours,  and  have  from  1}  to  3  per 
cent  of  antimony.  This  makes  the  core  slightly  harder  than  ours,  and  possibly 
supports  the  jacket  better.  The  advantage,  if  any,  of  using  an  antimony  alloy, 
as  a  core,  will  be  determined  by  test  at  an  early  date,  and  if  desirable  a  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect  made. 

Fbank  Hkath, 
lAeutenant-Oolonel,  Ordnance  Deportment,  TJ.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 

There  are  two  more  indorsements  on  this  paper,  one  by  myself, 
over  my  own  signature,  returning  it  to  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
Frankford  Arsenal,  and  another  returning  it  by  him  to  me,  which  do 
not  concern  this  particular  subject,  but  which  show  that  this  knowl- 
edge was  in  my  office  and  in  my  possession  at  this  time,  the  time  of 
the  dates  of  these  indorsements,  and  which,  as  it  had  made  no  impres- 
sion on  me,  and  as  it  was  something  in  regard  to  which  I  had  no 
objection  to  make,  I  had  forgotten  was  in  my  records  at  the  time  I 
wrote  you  my  letter. 

Q.  rou  did  not  recall  it  at  the  time  you  wrote  me! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  it  that  Colonel  Heath  called  your  attention  to  that 
information  bein^  in  your  possession? — ^A.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that 
from  a  record  which  I  have  here. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  I  take  it  that  this  search  came  up  as  a  consequence  of  further 
inquiries  by  this  committee  on  this  suDJect. — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  if  Senator 
Foraker  would  like,  I  think  I  can  trace  it  through  in  an  orderly 
manner,  beginning  with  the  inquiry  frcMn  this  conrnoiittee. 

Senator  Forakeb.  All  that  I  want  is  the  main  facts. 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  can  answer  vour  question  directly,  though,  sir. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  this  committee,  I  think,  I  wrote  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  as  follows: 

Was  Depabtubiit, 
Office  or  the  CHnEF  of  Obdhaiicb, 

Woihington,  Deoemher  7,  19ffT. 
Sib;  1.  Chemical  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  buUMs  extracted  from  stmc- 
tnres  at  Brownffv-ille,  in  connection  with  the  affray  at  that  jdace,  shows  them 
to  contain  antimony,  which  is  not  prescribed  as  an  Ingredient  of  the  bnllets 
fnmlshed  by  this  Department.  The  Department  has  Informed  the  Investigat- 
ing committee  that  the  bullets  extracted  as  aboTe  were  of  the  kind  furnished 
by  it  for  either  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  or  the  model  of  1903,  and  had  been 
flred  from  one  of  those  rifles.  If  this  information  was  correct,  it  should  be 
reconciled  with  the  finding  of  antimony  In  the  bnllets  extracted;  If  it  was  not 
correct,  it  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Tou  are  Informed  that  the  cartridge  cases  picked  up  in  the  streets  of 
Brownsville  were  marked  "U.  M.  C,  December  1905,"  and  "P.  A.,  January 
1906."  Samples  of  Frankford  Arsenal  manufacture  marked  "March  1906," 
have  been  received.  It  is  now  desired,  if  any  ammunition  of  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company's  manufacture  is  on  hand,  that  the  bullets  of  date  of  manu- 
facture nearest  to  December,  1905,  be  analyzed  and  a  report  of  the  result  for- 
warded to  this  Oflice  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  In  case  a  quantitative 
analysis  will  require  considerable  time,  and  a  qualitative  analysis  can  be  sub- 
mitted more  promptly,  report  of  the  latter  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  It 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  report  of  the  former  should  follow. 

3.  It  is  desired  that  report  be  made  as  to  whether  antimony  entered  into  the 
composition  of  'the  bullets,  even  though  It  is  not  prescribed  on  the  drawings, 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  of  Frankford  Arsoial  manufacture. 

Bespectfnlly, 

WnxiAU  Cbozicb, 
Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  OrdrMnoe. 

The  CoHUAimma  Offiokb,  Frankford  AraemU. 

That  was  received  back  from  the  Frankford  Arsenal  with  an  in- 
dorsement, dated  December  10,  1907,  whidi  reads  as  follows: 

[First  Indorsement] 

Fbankfobo  Assenal,  Pa.,  December  10,  19C7. 

1.  Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  TJ.  S.  Army. 

2.  There  are  no  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  bullets  od  hand  which 
can  be  Identified  as  belonging  to  any  cartridges  furnished  by  that  company. 
The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  did,  however,  use  antimony  In  some  of 
the  bullets  assembled  in  their  model  of  1903  cartridges,  furnished  on  their 
contract  of  1905.  This  fact  was  reiwrted  in  first  indorsement,  O.  O.  30024 
B-505,  February  7,  1006,  and  the  chemist's  analysis  whi<^  formed  the  basis  of 
this  statement  Is  Inclosed  herewith.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  date  of  this  test 
Is  January  26,  1906.  It  is  understood  that  this  matter  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Inspector  (probably  Major  Hoffer),  and  the  composition  was 
made  thereafter  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  Major  Hoffer  and  the 
correspondence  files  of  the  Ordnance  Office  can  probably  verify  this. 

•  *•••«• 

FsANK  Heath, 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  B.  Army,  Commanding. 
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Now,  in  consequence  of  having  received  that  communication  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  I  looked  up  the 
record  and  found  this  letter  which  I  have  just  read  and  handed  you 
for  the  record. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  At  page  3321  is  a  certificate  of  an  analysis  made  by  W.  J.  Wil- 
liams, F.  I.  C,  chemist,  of  a  bullet  submitted  by  Capt.  S.  Hof,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department.  That  seems  to  be  a  Union  Metallic  Company 
cartridge.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  how  that  analysis  came  to 
be  made? — ^A.  That  is  apparently  the  analysis  that  was  referred  to 
in  this  indorsement  of  Colonel  Heath. 

The  Chaibmam.  The  letter  from  Colonel  Heath  is  right  above  it. 

The  WrTNBaa.  The  letter  and  the  indorsement  part  of  which  I 
have  just  read  are  right  above  that  analysis  on  pages  3320  and  8321. 

By  Senator  Fokakbb: 

Q.  This  analysis  was  made  January  26,  1906. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  showed  3.29  jjer  cent  of  antimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  1.68  per  cent  of  tin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  widely  different,  is  it  not,  from  2  per  cent  of  antimony 
and  2  ^r  cent  of  tin  to  96  parts  of  lead  ? — A.  I  should  not  say  it  was 
very  widely  different,  although  it  does  not  bear  out  the  statement  in 
the  indorsementj  which  is  to  the  effect  that  they  contained  from  2  to  3 
per  cent  of  antimony. 

Q.  Now  look  on  the  next  page,  3322,  at  another  analysis  set  forth 
by  Colonel  Heath  in  his  letter  to  you  of  December  9, 1907.  That  was 
ako  of  a  bullet  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  was  it 
not! — A.  You  will  notice  that  that  analysis  refers  to  bullets  tiiat 
were  sent  to  the  arsenal  in  May,  1907. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  A  date  long  after  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  show  the  date  of 
manufacture  of  that  cartridge? — A.  No,  sir;  except  this  fact,  which 
I  do  not  think  has  appeared  in  evidence  before,  that  about  this  time 
we  made  another  contract  with  this  company,  and  with  the  other  two, 
to  furnish  special  lots  of  ammunition  that  were  used  in  the  national 
matdi  which  was  held  last  summer  at  Camp  Perry,  in  Ohio,  and  in 
which  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  all  the  latitude  that  they 
wished,  consistent  with  making  the  anununition  what  we  would  call 
a  service  ammunition,  in  producing  such  ammunition  as  they  would 
consider  the  best  possible  to  be  produced.  Therefore  we  did  not 
restrict  them  in  that  contract  in  any  way  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  bullet. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  the  date  when  that  contract  was  entered 
into?^-A.  I  have  not  the  record  here  to  do  it,  unless  possibly  Captain 
Hawkins  has  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  exact  date  when  that  contract  was 
entered  into. — ^A.  All  that  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  was  in  the 
springof  1907. 

Q.  Was  it  prior  to  May  or  subsequent  to  May,  1907? — A.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  it  was  prior  to  May,  1907. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  here  to  show  that  this  was  target  ammuni- 
tion!— ^A.  Nothing  in  this  communication.    That  is  my  memory. 
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Q.  All  that  this  says  is  that  it  was  a  Union  Metallic  cartridge,  and 
that  it  was  made  some  time  before  May,  1907  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  knows  how  long  before.  It  was  sent  for  analysis  in  the 
month  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  says  it  was  "  made  last  May." 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  thought  it  said  "sent  last  May."  It  had 
antimony  to  the  extent  of  8.3  per  cent. 

The  WrrNBSS.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  same  letter  he  states:  **  Commerical  lead  as  well 
as  tin,  however,  always  contains  a.  trace  of  antimony."    What  can 

Jrou  say  as  to  that,  as  to  what  quantities  may  appear  in  commercial 
ead  and  tin? — A.  Such  traces,  I  think,  would  be  confined  to  quanti- 
ties less  than  1  per  cent. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  one  of  these  analyses  10  per  cent  is  shown,  and  in  another 
0.26  per  cent,  and  in  another  0.28  per  cent.  Those  you  would  call 
traces? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  chemist  would  call  that  more  than  a  trace,  I 
believe.    That  is  what  is  found  in  the  lead  produced  commercially. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  account  for  that  as  simply  a  trace  in  the  com- 
mercial lead? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  of  that  having  been  put  in  under  any 
specifications? — A.  I  would  not  suspect  it  of  being  put  in  inten- 
tionally. 

Q.  At  page  3328,  is  another  analysis  made  bjr  W.  J.  Williams, 
F.  I.  C,  chemist,  I  suppose  at  the  request  of  Major  S.  Hof ,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department.  That  is  under  date  of  December  17,  1907. 
He  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following;  report  on  the  coree  of  the  two  bnlleti 
received  from  the  ordnance  office,  caliber  0.30,  model  of  1903. 
One  of  these  cartridge  cases  was  marked  "  F.  A.  I.,  '06." 

A.  That  should  be  "  F.  A.,  1,  '06." 

Q.  In  other  words,  one  of  these  cartridges  was  marked  Frankford 
Arsenal,  January,  1906,  and  the  other  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, December,  1905.  It  appears  from  this  analysis  that  in  iha 
bullet  made  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  there  was  1.16 
per  cent  of  antimony,  and  in  that  made  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
there  was  0.19  per  cent  of  antimony.  That  would  be  the  trace  of 
antimony  which  ^ou  would  account  for  as  being  in  the  oommerdiJ 
lead? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  bullet  contained  96.58  per  cent  of  lead,  3.26  per  cent  of 
tin,  and  0.19  per  cent  of  antimony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  is  still  another  proportion  from  any  we  have  had? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  say,  for  your  information,  unless  the  record  shows 
it  to  your  satisfaction,  that  those  bullets  are  two  of  this  date  of 
manufacture  that  I  found  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  I  sent  those 
two  to  Frankford  Arsenal  and  secured  this  analysis,  and  I  sent  two 
others  to  another  laboratory  at  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  which 
I  do  not  think  I  have  sent  to  you. 

Q.  WUl  you  favor  us  with  that? — ^A.  I  think  I  have  it  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  analysis  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Sandt  Hook  PBOviifo  Qwyvso, 
P.  O.  Fort  Hancoch,  V.  J.,  December  80,  laWJ. 

BEPOBT  FROM  THE  CHEMIOAI,  LABOBATOBT. 

(Bzamlnation  of  lead  cores  of  caliber  0.30  ball  cartridges,  model  1903.    Lab- 
oratory Nos. -4672  and  4673.) 

Two  caliber  0.30  ball  cartridges,  model  of  1903,  made  by  Frankford  Arsenal 
and  two  made  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  were  received  from 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  As  directed,  qnantitatlre  analyses  were  made  to  de- 
termine the  major  constituents  of  the  lead  cores.  These  were  found  to  be  as 
follows: 


r.  A.  car- 
tridge. 


0.  M.  C. 
cartridge. 


Lead 

Antimony. 
Tin 


Jnsr  cent* 

96.21 

None. 

8.10 


Percent. 
96.60 
1.96 
1.46 


The  effect  of  the  addition  of  tin  to  lead  is  to  incrense;,  the  toughness  of  the 
metal;  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  antimony  is  to  make  the  lead  brittle.  The 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the  lead  cores  of  these  bullets  correspond  to 
what  are  said  to  be  the  differences  in  the  shop  practice  at  Frankford  Arsenal 
and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company's  works  by  casting,  for  which  proc- 
ess the  presence  of  antimony  is  unobjectionable.  The  usual  traces  of  copper 
and  bismuth  are  present  in  both  cases. 

OswiN  W.  Wiixoox, 

Aaaittant  OhemM. 
Bxamlned: 

T.  0.  Dickson, 

Major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  8.  Armu. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  They  were  Union  Metallic  and  Frankford  Arsenal  cartridges, 
as  I  understand  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  each? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  dates? — A.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  cartridges  were 
dated  January,  1906,  and  the  Union  Metallic  cartridges  were  dated 
December,  1905.  These  bullets  were  sent  by  me  on  the  same  date  to 
the  Sandy  Hook  proving  ground  because  I  wanted  to  have  two 
analyses  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  ammunition  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry was  furnished  with  in  the  spring  of  1906? — A.  They  were  fur- 
nished with  ammunition  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 
and  I  think  also  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  manufacture,  and  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  manufacture.  I  am  not  certain  of  that, 
but  I  think  I  have  that  in  this  group  of  letters  here. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  date  stamped  on  the  case  of  that  cartridge  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  that  I  can  not  tell.  I  can  only  tell  the  date  at  which  the 
ammunition  was  shipped  to,  I  think,  the  San  Antonio  ordnance  depot, 
from  which  they  were  furnished. 

Q.  The  San  Antonio  ordnance  depot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  record 
I  would  have  to  get  from  my  office. 

Q.  They  were  furnished  with  the  Springfield  rifle  about  the  same 
date  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  were  furnished  with  it,  were 
they  not? — ^A.  Yes;  approximately  the  same  date. 
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Q.  That  is,  about  the  last  of  March  or  the  1st  of  .April? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  along  there. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  ihty  were  furnished  with  anununi* 
tion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  kind  of  ammunition,  Union  Metallic  ammuni- 
tion and  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  you  think,  also,  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  ammunition  i — ^A.  I  think  the  ammunition  fur- 
nished to  those  troops  included  all  those  manufactures,  but  I  can  be 
more  certain  of  it  in  a  few  minutes,  after  finding  the  letter  which  I 
think  I  have  here.  I  will  add,  also,  the  *  rifie  which  you  call  the 
Springfield  rifle  is  officially  designated  as  the  United  States  model 
of  19<S ;  but  as  you  are  in  the  haoit  of  speaking  of  it  as  the  Spring- 
field, I  will  refer  to  it  so  in  my  testimony  hereafter. 

Q.  We  speak  of  it  in  that  way  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Krag. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  du  Pont.  On  pa^e  3332  there  is  a  letter  from  (jeneral 
Crozier  which  gives  the  kmd  of  ammunition  furnished  to  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  had  some  correspondence  with  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Kock  Island  Arsenal,  Colonel  Blunt,  and  that  cor- 
respondence is  in  the  record.  It  was  reported  by  Colonel  Blunt  to 
the  War  Department,  and  it  is  embodied  in  this  record  at  page  8335, 
where  you  will  find  one  of  my  letters  and  his  answer  tnereto.  I 
think  there  are  other  letters,  and  at  page  3332  you  will  find  all  the 
information  that  is  obtainable,  I  thmk,  as  to  the  ammimition  fur- 
nished to  the  Twen|^-fifth  Infantry.    I  tried  to  run  it  down. 

The  Witness.  The  letter  at  page  3332  is  probably  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

(The  correspondence  on  pages  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

WaB  DKPABTinUIT, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Obonancb, 

Washington,  January  7,  1S98. 
fin :  R«f erring  to  your  letter  of  January  0, 1908,  O.  O.  80803-183,  you  are  In- 
formed  as  follows: 

1.  Tbe  records  of  this  Office  show  that  the  only  Issues  of  model  of  1906  ammn- 
nltlon  to  Fort  Niobrara  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty- 
flfth  Infantry  for  Fort  Brown  were  made  from  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  were 
188,400  rounds,  receipted  for  at  Fort  Niobrara  April  10,  1906,  and  15,600  rounds 
receipted  for  at  Fort  Niobrara  June  19,  1906. 

2.  The  records  of  this  Office  show  that  the  only  model  of  1903  ammunltloa 
on  hand  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  from  which  the  above  issues  could  have 
been  made  was  manufactured  by  the  Frankford  Arsenal  (dates  of  manu&cture 
not  shown  In  the  records,  but  shipped  to  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in  March,  1906) 
and  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Ck>mpany  under  this  contract  dated 
June  29,  1906.  In  connection  with  the  above  copies  of  the  following  corre- 
spondence are  Inclosed  herewith:  O.  O.  30024-8-611,  dated  January  12,  1907, 
telegram  from  this  Office  to  Lieut.  F.  W.  Bugbee,  Twenty -fifth  Infantry;  O.  O. 
30024-B-613,  dated  January  13,  1907,  telegram  from  Lieut  F.  W.  Bugbee  to 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance;  O.  O.  80803-24,  dated  January  22,  1907,  letter  from  this 
Office  to  The  Military  Secretary,  and  Indorsements  thereon;  O.  O.  30808-58, 
dated  March  1,  1907,  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  Inclosing  copies  of  letter  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Foraker  and  the 
answer  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  thereto. 

8.  The  records  of  this  Office  show  that  Lieutenant  Bugbee,  then  ordnance 
officer  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Issued  model  of  1903  ball  cartridges  to  Companies  B, 
0,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  as  follows: 
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Company. 

Number  of 
rounds. 

Becelpted 
tor. 

B 

26,400 

26,400 

2,700 

26,400 

Apr.  11,1906 
Apr.  10,1906 

C 

C 

June  28,1906 
Apr.  10,1906 

D 

4.  Tbe  exact  dates  marked  on  the  cnrtridge  cases  of  tbe  ammunition  Issued 
to  Companies  B,  O,  and  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infeutry,  at  Fort  Niobrara  can  not 
be  glTMi,  as  no  record  thereof  Is  kept.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  am- 
munition furnished  from  the  Frankford  Arsenal  was  manufactured  within  a 
few  months  of  the  date  of  shipment  given  above.  That  manufactured  by  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Couipiiuy  and  sent  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  must 
have  been  marked  with  dates  eltlier  In  the  later  part  of  1905  or  the  early  part 
of  1906,  since  the  first  lot  sent  to  that  arsenal  was  completed  December  23, 1905, 
and  the  last  lot  sent  was  completed  February  27,  1906.  The  dates  marked  on 
the  cartridge  cases  would  not  of  necessity  correspond  exactly  with  the  dates  of 
loading,  since  tbe  cases  are  first  made  up  and  marked  and  are  then  used  as 
needed. 

6.  The  records  of  this  Office  show  that  model  of  1903  rifles  were  receipted 
for  by  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry  at  Fort  Niobrara  as  follows:  Company  B, 
March  30,  1906;  Company  C,  March  26,  1906;     Company  D,  March  28,  1906. 

6.  No  service  ammunition  or  guard  cartridges  were  sent  to  the  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry  prior  to  August  13,  1006,  and  after  it  reached  Fort  Brown. 

7.  No  Information  is  on  hand  In  this  Office  as  to  whether  the  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry  engaged  in  target  practice  at  Point  Isabelle. 

8.  The  records  show  that  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  at  Fort  Brown  was  sup- 
plied with  models  of  1903  ammunition  from  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  where 
three  diflTerent  makes  were  on  hand,  viz,  Frankford  Arsenal,  United  States  Car- 
tridge Company,  and  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  The  records  do  not 
show  which  one  of  the  manufacturers  mentioned  above  fabricated  the  ammuni- 
tion sent  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

9.  In  reference  to  the  correspondence  with  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany concerning  antimony  found  in  bullets,  your  attention  is  invited  to  letter 
from  this  Office  dated  December  19,  1907  (O.  O.  30803-173),  with  inclosed 
copies  of  letters.    No  additional  information  is  on  hand. 

Very  respectfully, 

WnxiAif  Cboeikb, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
The  Chaibman  Committee  on  Militaby  Affaibs, 

United  State*  Senate. 

(Through  the  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  War.) 
[Indorsement.] 

Wab  Department,  January  8, 1908. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs^ 
United  States  Senate. 

Robert  Shaw  Olxvkb, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


[War  Department  telegram.— Official  bndneag.] 

Washington,  January  12,  1907, 
Lieut  F.  W.  BuGBEE, 

Twenty- fifth  Infantry, 

Care  Depot  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Of  tbe  ammunition  issued  by  you  last  spring  as  ordnance  officer  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara to  companies  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  can  you  tell  what  make  of  am- 
munition was  Issued  to  each  of  Companies  B,  G,  and  D — whether  it  was  Frank- 
ford Arsenal  ammunition,  some  of  which  of  date  January,  1906,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  you — or  Union  Metallic  ammunition  of  date  December,  1906. 
Give  full  information  as  practicable,  stating  whether  you  furnished  both  makes 
of  ammunition  to  any  one  company  or  not 

Obobobb,  OMet  of  Ordnanoe. 
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New  Yobk,  January  IS,  1907. 
Chief  of  Oddnarcb,  Washington,  D,  O. 

Beference  your  tel^ram  I2tb,  records  do  not  Show  kinds  of  ammnnttlon 
Issued  to  CJompanies  B,  C,  D,  Twenty-fifth.  Remember  Issnlng  botb  Frankford 
and  Union  Metallic  to  some  o^  the  8  companies  stationed  at  Niobrara,  but  don't 
know  what  companies.  Majority  ammnnltlon  issued  was  Union  Metallic  Ord- 
nance-Sergeant Smlgosky,  who  was  at  Niobrara  at  that  time,  may  remembv. 
Company  commanders  probably  know. 

BuoBSE,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Wab  Depabtvkkt, 
Officb  of  thk  Chikt  ear  OitoNAnoB, 

Washington,  January  ti,  1907. 
Sib:  1.  I  have  the  hooor  to  Inform  yon  that  the  oflScer  rendering  returns 
which  showed  Issue  to  Companies  B,  0,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  at  Fort 
Niobrara  of  ball  cartridges  for  SprlngiSeld  magazine  rifle,  Is  unable  to  state 
what  companies  of  the  8  supplied  received  both  Frankford  and  Union  Metallic 
ammunition.  He  states  that  some  received  both,  but  that  the  majority  Issued 
was  Union  Metallic. 

2.  He  suggests,  however,  that  Ord.  Sergt.  W.  S.  Smlgosky,  now  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  might  remember,  as  he  was  then  serving  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara; and  it  is  suggested  that  this  sergeant  be  directed  to  report  what  he 
Icnows  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  kinds  of  ammunition  to  the  three  compa- 
nies referred  to. 

Bespectfully,  William  Cbozieb, 

Brig.  Gen.,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
The  MnjTABT  Sbcbetabt  U.  S.  Abmt: 

[Vlist  Indonement.] 

Wab  Dbpabtmkwt, 
Thb  MnJTABT  Sccbetabt'b  Otticb,    . 
Washington,  January  i9,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred,  through  headquarters.  Department  of  Dakota,  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison,  Mont,  for  referraice  to  Ord- 
Sergt.  W.  S.  Smlgosky,  United  States  Army,  for  report  as  snggeated  herein. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Hbkbt  p.  McCain, 
unitary  aeoretary. 
[Second  lndocaem«nt] 

Hbadquabtess  Depabtukut  of  Dakota, 

8t.  Pa%a,  Minn.,  January  26,  1907. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  William  Hairy 
Harrison,  Mont. 
By  command  of  Major-Oeneral  Greely. 

Albbbt  Todd, 
Major  ana  iiUitary  Secretary. 

(Tbltd  Indonement] 

FoBT  W.  H.  Habbisoit,  Mont., 

January  31,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Ord.  Sergt.  W.  S.  Smlgosky,  Fort  Harrison,  Mont, 
for  compliance  with  first  indorsement  hereon. 
By  order  of  Major  Steedman. 

Wm.  K.  Jonbs, 
Captain  and  Adjutant  Simth  Infantry,  Adjutant, 
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[Tourtfa  IndoTMiiMDt.l 

FoBT  Wm.  H.  Harbison,  Mont., 

January  31,  1907. 
EeBpectfully  returned  to  the  adjntant.  Fort  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Mont. 
Both  make  of  ammunition  was  on  hand  at  Fort  Niobrara,  but  I  am  unable  to 
Btate  what  make  of  ammunition  was  issued  to  any  particular  organization. 

William  S.  Smigosky, 
Ordnance  Bergeant.  V.  B.  Army. 

tntOt  indonament.] 

FoBT  W.  H.  Habbison,  Mont., 

February  1,  1907. 
BeepectfuUy  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Washington,  D.  C,  Inviting 
attention  to  fourth  Indorsement  hereon. 

R.  R.  Steboman, 
Major,  Bixth  Infantry,  Commanding. 


Rook  Island  Absenal, 
Rock  Island,  III.,  March  1, 1907. 
Sn:  I  Indose  herewith  copy  of  letter  received  from  United  States  Senator 
J.  B.  Foraker,  and  copy  of  my  reply  thereto. 

Respectfully,  S.  B.  Blunt, 

Colons,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  8.  Army,  Commanding. 
The  Ghikt  of  Obonancx,  U.  S.  Abut,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

United  States  Senate, 

February  i5,  1907. 

Deab  Sib:  The  records  of  the  Ordnance  Department  show  that  you  are 
credited  with  188,400  ball  cartridges,  0.30  caliber  new  Springfield  rifle,  model 
1903,  issued  to  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  March  30,  1906. 

I  desire  to  learn  for  use  in  the  Senate  investigation,  now  In  progress,  of  the 
Brownsville  shooting  affray,  what  manufacture  these  cartridges  were,  I  mean 
whether  they  were  U.  M.  C.,  Frankford,  or  United  States  cartridges,  and  what 
lots  and  cases  made  up  the  issue.  I  understand  that  the  shipments  are  made 
from  the  factories  in  lots,  each  lot  having  a  number  and  consisting  of  a  number 
of  cases,  each  of  which  cases  bears  the  number  of  the  lot  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  each  of  which  cases  contains  1,200  cartridges. 

If  from  your  records  you  can  give  me  the  Information  indicated  I  will  be 
greatly  obliged,  and  will  be  therefore  saved  from  the  necessity  of  putting  you 
to  the  trouble  of  appearing  as  a  witness. 

Regretting  that  I  am  compelled  to  trouble  yon  to  this  extent,  I  remain,  very 
truly  yours,  etc., 

J.  B.  FOBAKEB. 

Lieut  Col.  S.  B.  Blunt, 

Commandant,  etc.  Rook  Island  Arsenal, 

Rock  Island,  lU. 


Rook  Island  Absenal,  III., 

February  S8,  1907. 
Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  F^ruary  26,  1907,  regarding  the  issue  of 
188,400  ball  cartridges  to  Fort  Niobrara,  March  80, 1006,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  had  a  careful  search  made  of  the  records  here  with  the 
following  results:  March  80,  1906,  there  were  issued  to  the  post  ordnance 
officer,  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  167  boxes  rifle-ball  cartridges,  caliber  0.30,  model 
of  1903,  each  box  containing  1,200  rounds,  making  a  total  of  188,400  rounds. 
We  had  in  store  at  that  time  only  ammunition  manufactured  by  Frankford 
Arsenal  and  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  While  in  invoicing  this 
anununitlon  no  distinction  is  made  between  that  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  by  private  manufacturers.  My  orders  at  that  time  were  to  Issue 
half  of  each,  and  a  memorandum  to  that  effect  appears  upon  the  packing  lists 
of  this  shipment.    Undoubtedly  therefore  about  79  boxes  of  Frankiord  Arsoial 
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and  78  boxes  of  TT.  M.  C.  amtnunttion  wore  sent  Altbougb  the  r^Dlatloasof  the 
Ordnance  Department  require  that  contract  ammunition  be  marlied  as  to  lot  it 
hae  not  heretofore  been  so  invoiced  to  this  arsenal,  nor  has  any  record  of  lot 
number  been  kept.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  state  what  lot  or  lots  of  TJ.  M.  C. 
ammunition  were  issued  to  this  command.  The  ammunition  of  GoToruaait 
manufacture  was  not  given  lot  numbers. 

Respectfully,  S.  E.  BLxrirr, 

Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  V.  8.  Army,  CommaMi»t. 
Senator  J.  B.  Fobakeb, 

Ui^ted  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

The  Chairhan.  I  understood  that  we  did  not  have  a  full  report 
as  to  the  Twenty- fifth  Infantry ;  that  this  was  a  partial  report,  and 
that  we  expected  something  further. 

Senator  Forakkb.  If  there  is  anything  further  I  would  like  to 
have  it 

Senator  Lodge.  A  paragraph  in  that  letter,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
3332,  says  that  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  at  Fort  Brown  was  sup- 
plied with  model  of  1903  ammunition  from  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal, 
where  three  different  makes  were  on  hand,  being  the  Frankford  Ar- 
senal, United  States  Cartridge  Company,  and  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  was  the  United  States  Cartridge  Com- 
pany instead  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  then. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  General. 
If  he  can  give  us  anything  further  about  the  ammunition  furnished 
to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Witness.  This  letter  gives  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine. 

Senator  Warner.  Unless  there  is  something  else  here,  Cfeneral,  I 
do  not  care  about  asking  you  any  questions. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  is  Captain  Hof  now  ? — ^A.  On  duty  in  my  office. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  was  Major  Hoffer? — A.  Our  inspector  was 
Major  Hoffer,  at  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  works. 

Q.  Yes,  I  so  understood  you ;  but  where  is  Major  Hof,  at  the  ar- 
senal in  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Major  Hoffer  is  in  the  ordnance  department  here?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  could  get  his  testimony  without  trouble? — A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  remembers  anything  about  making 
this  change  of  modification  whereby  antimony  was  substituted  in 
the  bullets?  I  mean,  have  you  talked  with  him  on  the  subject?  I 
do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  what  his  recollection  is,  but  simply 
whether  he  has  a  recollection  on  the  subject. — A.  The  subject  was 
spoken  of  when  we  first  got  your  letter,  and  I  think  he  knew  of  my 
answer  to  you,  and  he  did  not  know  of  this  circumstance  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  antimony.  Whether  his  memory  has  been  refreshed 
since,  so  that  the  matter  has  come  back  to  hun,  I  can  not  say. 

By  Senator  McCreabt  : 
Q.  The  composition  of  the  core  of  the  bullet  used  in  1903  am- 
munition has  been  changed  at  various  times,  so  that  on  December  16. 
1903,  there  were  27  parts  of  lead  to  1  part  of  tin,  and  in  1905  it  was 
changed  to  36  parts  of  lead  to  1  part  of  tin.  Why  was  that?  What 
was  the  necessity  for  it? — A.    I  can  tell-  you  in  general  the  reas* 
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for  makiDg  these  changes,  and  probably  that  general  reason  would 
covw  this  particular  case.  I  would  have  to  look  into  it  specifically 
to  be  certain  of  that.  It  is  oftentimes  the  case  that  we  have  changed 
the  thickness  of  the  jacket.  Now,  you  can  see  that  if  we  make  the 
jacket  thicker,  the  jacket  being  of  cupro  nickel,  and  we  keep  the  out- 
side dimensions  of  the  bullet  the  same,  we  necessarily  would  make 
the  lead  core  smaller.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cupro  nickel  and 
of  the  lead  are  different  and  we  wish  to  make  our  bullet  of  the  imi- 
form  weight  of  220  grains,  we  would  make  a  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lead  core  so  as  to  correspondingly  change  its  specific  grav- 
ity and  keep  the  total  weight  of  the  bullet  the  same,  when  we  made 
these  changes  without  changing  the  outside  form. 

Q.  The  changes  were  made  very  rapidly  from  1903  to  1906 ;  there 
were  about  four  changes  made  in  that  time. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  antimony  first  used  in  making  bullets? — A.  It  has 
been  used  for  years. 

Q.  For  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated  that  commercial  lead  as  well  as  tin 
contains  a  trace  of  antimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  kind  of  ammunition  was  issued  to 
the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry? — A.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  ammunition 
of  the  Frankford  arsenal  manufacture  and  the  Union  Metallic  Com- 
pany manufacture  was  sent  to  the  post  from  which  they  were  sup- 
plied. 

Q.  And  they  were  supplied  with  that  kind  of  ammunition  in 
August,  1906  ? — A.  The  ammunition  they  had  at  that  date  had  been 
received  from  this  post  where  they  had  both  of  these  kinds  mentioned 
on  hand. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  The  officers  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  have  tes- 
tified that  thev  manufactured  a  little  over  2,000,000  cartridges  with 
antimony  in  them.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  what  commands  any  of 
this  ammunition  was  issued  ? 

Senator  Frazieh.  That  was  under  the  contract  of  June,  1905. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  can  not  state  that  accurately,  because  under  that 
contract  they  also  furnished  ammunition  manufactured  subse(^uently 
to  iJiat  you  speak  of  in  which  the  bullets  did  not  contain  antimony, 
and  we  keep  no  record  of  the  dates  of  manufacture  of  the  ammuni- 
tion which  we  issue  to  troops,  when  we  issue  it. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Were  any  of  these  cartridges  issued  to  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry or  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  during  their  stay  either  at  Fort 
Niobrara  or  at  Fort  Brown,  or  to  those  posts? — A.  There  were  issued 
to  the  post  at  Fort  Niobrara  where  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  was 
supplied  ammunition  of  both  the  Frankford  arsenal  manufacture  and 
the  Union  Metallic  Company  manufacture. 

By  Senator  du  Pont: 
Q.  Under  the  contract  of  1905? — A.  Under  the  contract  with  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  of  June,  1905. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  That  is  all  set  out  on  page  3332. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  was  am- 
munition issued  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Infanti^  at  Brownville,  from 
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the  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  to  which  had  been  sent  the  three  manufac- 
tures, the  Frankford  Arsenal,  Union  Metallic  Company  manufacture 
under  this  contract  of  June,  1905,  and  that  of  the  United  States  Car' 
tridge  Company,  under  a  contract  of  about  the  same  time. 

By  Senator  Feaztee  : 

Q.  The  last  contract  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 
under  which  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bullets  no  antimony  was  usedf, 
is  dated  August  29, 1906,  so  that  bullets  furnished  under  that  contract 
could  not  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on 
the  13th  of  August. — ^A.  That  would  have  been  impossible,  would  it 
not? 

Q.  Impossible.  So  that  the  ammunition  from  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  battalion 
must  have  been  manufactured  under  the  contract  of  1905  ? — ^A.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  proposition? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  All  right. 
By  Senator  Bui<keiiET. 

Q.  Are  the  specifications  of  those  blueprints  of  the  same  character 
as  the  ammunition  that  is  now  used  by  the  Army,  both  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  bullets  and  the  cartridge  ? — A.  Practically  the  same ; 
yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  that  this  blueprint  has  a  place  on  it  for 
revisions  of  these  drawings,  and  any  time  any  change  whatever  is 
made  in  the  drawings  the  date  at  which  that  change  is  made  is  put 
down  on  the  drawing  itself  and  also  is  contained  in  a  communication 
which  is  sent  to  the  people  who  have  this  drawing,  describing  the 
dianges. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  two  contracts 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  bullet,  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  t — 
A.  There  is  none ;  no,  sir.  One  moment,  Senator ;  let  me  answer  that 
more  accurately.  Here  is  something  that  has  not  been  given  in  testi- 
mony before.  I  think  it  is  insignificant,  but  I  must  answer  your 
question  accurately.  You  will  notice  that  on  this  blueprint  the  com- 
position of  the  bullet  is  prescribed  as  '^  36  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin, 
about" 

Q.  Yes;  we  have  already  had  our  attention  called  to  that. — ^A.  On 
January  10, 1906, 1  think,  about  that  date,  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal, 
and  without  instructions  from  me,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  just  right,  they  changed  the  composition  to  30  parts  of 
lead  and  1  of  tin,  under  the  latitude  that  would  be  allowed  by  the 
word  "  about." 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  ihe  two  specifications  that  were  fnmished  by 
the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  which  you  have  before  you. 
Has  from  your  office  any  actual  change  been  made  in  the  composition 
of  the  bullets? — A.  Only  this  one,  which  I  have  mentioned^  which 
was  not  made  at  my  office,  but  was  made  at  the  Frankford  Ai^enal, 
under  the  latitude  of  the  word  "  about ",  which  was  not  reported  to 
my  office  and  not  recorded  on  the  drawings,  so  that  the  specifications 
in  my  office  have,  as  the  composition  of  the  bullet,  36  parts  of  lead 
and  1  part  of  tin. 

Q.  And  do  to-day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  far  as  your  contracts  are  concerned,  that  is  the  composition 
of  the  bullet,  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  pq,rt  of  tin  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  weight  of  the  jacket  changed  from  the  contract 
of  1905.  Was  it  changed  in  the  next  contract  or  has  it  been  up  to 
this  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  record  of  a  change  in  the  weight 
of  the  jacket;  no  recent  record,  that  is. 

Q.  So  that  the  contract  of  1905  would  describe  practically  a  bullet, 
a  cartridge,  of  the  kind  now  used  in  the  Army,  with  the  same  , 
jacket;  that  is  a  heavy  jacket  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  same  com- 
position of  the  bullet? — A.  The  drawings  furnished  the  company 
with  their  contract  of  1905,  of  which  the  last  revision  is  March  27, 
1905,  shows,  itself,  the  same  jacket  that  the  latest  drawing  shows. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  heavy  jacket,  is  it  ? — A.  It  is  the  heavy  jacket ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  what  is  referred  to  under  this  contract  of  1905  is  not 
any  change  from  your  specifications  where  they  talk  about  the  heavy 
jacket;  is  it? — ^A.  This  drawing  which  accompanies  this  contract  of 
1906  is  not  different  from  the  latest  drawing  of  the  jacket. 

Q.  So  that  these  million  bullets  that  were  furnished  with  the  36 
parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  in  the  core  were  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications? — ^A.  The  heavy  jacket  as  shown  on  this  drawing,  with 
the  core  of  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  tin,  is  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications. 

Q,  That  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  in  these  as  they  were  manufac- 
tured?— A.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  manufacture  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  if  before  usmg  that  jacket  they  had  been  using  a  lighter 
one,  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  upon  which 
they  were  manufacturing 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  The  lighter  jacket,  where  they  put  the  antimony  in,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  your  specifications? — ^A.  It  may  not  have  been. 
There  is  another  point  about  which  you  have  not  asked  me.  I  do 
not  like  to  volunteer  information  unless  by  doing  so  I  can  clear  mat- 
ters up.  There  is  a  point  on  which  there  has  been  no  question  asked 
because,  I  suppose,  none  of  you  gentlemen  would  have  the  informa- 
tion that  would  lead  you  to  ask  the  question  that  would  help  to  clear 
up  matters.  In  the  specifications  under  which  this  contract  was 
entered  into,  there  is  one  requirement  which  was  not  insisted  upon. 
That  requirement  is  that  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  contracted, 
and  of  all  material  therefor,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
oflScers  and  employees  of  the  Ordnance  Department  assigned  to 
duty  for  that  purpose;  and  further  on,  in  regard  to  that  same 
point,  there  is  a  specification  "  that  the  contractor  shall  furnish 
this  inspecting  oflScer  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  all  chemical 
analyses  and  chemical  tests  made  which  are  connected  in  any  wav 
with  the  material  to  be  furnished,"  and  under  that  same  point  still 
there  is  a  further  specification  that  "  the  oflScers  and  employees 
referred  to  in  article  1  shall  have  free  access  at  all  times  to  all 
parts  of  the  contractor's  works  in  which  any  material  furnished 
under  these  specifications  is  being  worked  upon."  As  I  have  said, 
those  requirements  were  not  insisted  upon  in  this  contract.  One  of 
the  companies — ^the  United  States  Cartridge  Company  of  Lowell, 
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Mass. — stated  that  they  did  not  care  to  expose  their  methods  to  that 
complete  inspection.  They  clajimed  to  have  certain  processes  of  man- 
ufacture that  would  proauce  a  better  ammunition  than  eren  that 
which  the  Government  made  itself.  They  had  no  objection  to  the 
Government  following  their  methods,  but  they  considered  if  the 
Government  inspectors  were  allowed  to  know  everything  about  their 
methods  that  afterwards,  when  they  went  to  other  establishments 
.  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  ammunition  manufactured  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  altogether  likely  that  they  would,  perhaps  in- 
advertently, or  not  knowing  or  not  appreciating  that  they  ought  not 
to  do  so,  inform  rival  manufacturers  of  their  methods.  Therefore  I 
consented,  before  entering  into  the  contract,  to  inspect  this  ammuni- 
tion for  results  only.  I  prescribed  what  the  ammunition  should  do, 
but  did  not  insist  upon  this  minute  inspection,  and  the  agreement 
was  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the  contract.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  a  copy  of  it.  Yes ;  here  is  a  copy  of  it.  Here  is  this  proviso  in 
the  contract: 

Provided,  That  section  1,  part  2,  of  the  aboye-mentloned  specIflcatlonB,  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  and  inspection  of  ball  cartridges,  models  of  189S  and 
1903,  shall  be  interpreted  that  the  inspection  by  the  officers  and  employees  ot 
the  Ordnance  Department  assigned  to  duty  for  that  porpose  shall  be  confined 
to  material  as  componott  parts  at  any  and  all  stages  during  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

That  would  mean  that  my  officers  could  inspect  the  balls  and  the 
cartridges  and  the  primers  and  any  of  the  component  parts  after 
their  completion,  but  we  did  not  inspect  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  your  inspector  have  authority  to  allow 
the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  to  use  antimony  under  that 
contract,  when  they  found  that  the  bullets  did  not  give  results? — 
A.  He  had  never  been  specifically  given  that  authority,  but  he 
was  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  having  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  which  is  a  Government  manufac- 
tory, and  he  knew  that  at  this  time  the  use  of  this  ammunition  for 
this  iliodel  of  1903  rifle  was  new,  and  that  owing  to  the  greater  veloc- 
ity and  heavier  pressure  used  with  that  rifle,  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  ammunition.  He  knew  that  the  compo- 
sition prescribed  was  qualified  by  the  term  "  about,"  and  he  knew 
that  we  were  calling  for  results  only,  and  we  were  all  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree  feeling  our  way  to  a  good  result. 

The  Chairman.  That  word  "  about "  is  in  the  contract  ? — ^A.  It 
is  on  the  drawing  that  forms  a  part  of  the  specifications.  It  is  in 
the  contract;  yes  sir.  Therefore,  in  allowing  them  to  use  this  anti- 
mony in  this  way,  he  followed  the  discretion  I  was  willing  for  him 
to  exercise,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  the  biowledge 
came  to  me  in  the  communication  I  have  read  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  I  made  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
that  metal. 

By  Senator  Btn-KELEr: 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this.  The  words  "  cupro  nickel  ** 
and  "  heavy  cupro-nickel  jacket "  are  used.  Which  do  you  use  in 
the  Army  to-day? — A.  We  use  the  heavy  one;  that  is,  its  thickness 
has  been  increased  since  first  adopted. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  described  nere? — A.  Yes;  that  is  shown  on 
these  drawings. 
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Q.  Then  Mr.  Thomas  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  these  speci- 
fications specified  the  thin  jacket? — A.  They  do  not  specify  any 
thinner  jacket  than  the  one  we  have  been  using  ever  since. 

Senator  Frazier.  It  was  thickened  at  the  point. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  As  I  understand,  there  were  2,000,000  of  these  bullets  made  with 
antimony  in  them.  Did  those  bullets  crush  at  the  point? — ^A.  They 
did  not;  no  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  changed  practically  the  specifications,  as  furnished 
them,  with  the  heavy  nickel  jacket  and  the  core  made  with  36  parts 
of  lead  and  1  part  tm? — A.  Yes,  sir;  evidently  at  that  time  thicken- 
ing up  the  jacket 

Q.  Then  the  first  ones  did  not  comply  with  the  specifications? — 
A.  Apparently  not,  as  I  find  them  here. 

Q.  That  is  it.  They  furnished  2,000,000  cartridges  with  bullets  in 
which  the  character  of  the  jacket  and  the  character  of  the  core  were 
entirely  different  from  the  specifications,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Ap- 
parently somewhat  different,  yes  sir;  although  the  record  of  the 
thickness  of  the  jacket  they  used  is  not  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  change  was  ordered  after  they 
had  made  the  2,000,000,  by  your  inspector  there,  to  conform  to  the 
specifications? — A.  That  I  do  not  know;  no  sir. 

Q.  Your  inspector  was  this  oflScer,  Major  Hoffer,  who  is  now  in 
your  Department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  could  teU  us  whether  he  ordered  that  change  made  to 
conform  to  the  specifications? — A.  Yes  sir;  unless  his  memory  is  at 
fault. 

Q.  I  say  he  might  possibly  recall  why  the  change  was  made  from 
something  that  was  absolutely  different  both  in  the  thickness  of  the 
jacket  and  in  the  composition  of  the  bullet,  to  what  the  specifica- 
tions called  for,  and  which  is  described  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bruff  as 
resulting  in  the  ammunition  being  of  the  highest  quality  obtain- 
able?— A.  Yes  sir;  since  you  ask  me  to  confirm  your  question,  I 
should  not,  perhaps,  have  used  the  words  "  absolutely  different."  It 
was  different  in  a  very  small  matter,  which  we  were  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  as  we  were  all  striving  to  get  the  best  ammunition  obtainable. 

QI  Yes,  but  in  your  letter  you  say  that  "  on  March  18,  1905,  the 
composition  of  the  bullet  was  changed  to  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  part 
tin,  and  the  last  mentioned  has  continued  to  be  the  composition  to 
the  present  time.  These  changes  were  made  to  keep  the  weight  of  the 
bullet  constant  and  were  coincident  with  changes  m  the  thickness  of 
the  jacket." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  fact  that  you  specified  36  parts  of  lead  and  1  part 
of  tin  with  a  thick  jacket,  in  1905,  as  confirmed  by  what  the  manu- 
facturers say,  that  it  makes  the  highest  quality  of  ammunition  ob- 
tainable, would  rather  confirm  you,  would  it  not,  in  your  impression 
of  what  was  a  good  ammunition — the  best  ammunition? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  something  with  a  thinner  jacket  and  a  different  composi- 
tion of  the  bullet  would  not  be  of  as  good  quality,  would  it  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  you  understand  that  the  use  of  antimony  was  something  that  we 
had  not  specifically  objected  to,  although  tnat  was  not  our  way  of 
obtaining  a  sufficiently  resisting  bullet. 
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Q.  You  say  in  your  letter  of  December  6,  1907: 

Tou  are  Informed  tliat  the  history  of  Jacketed  bullets  for  0.30  caliber  small 
arms  manufactured  by  this  Department,  la  as  follows: 

Various  experimental  compositions  were  tried,  including  some  in  which  the 
core  was  composed  of  97  parts  lead  and  S  parts  antimony,  but  these  were 
never  Issued  to  the  serrice. 

And  then  you  appear,  according  to  this  letter,  to  have  abandoned 
absolutely  the  use  of  antimony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  away  back  in  1894? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  use  of  antimony,  after  thirteen  years  of  disuse,  was 
rather  out  of  line  with  the  experiments  of  the  Department,  was  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  violently  so.  Both  lead  and  tin  have  the 
effect  of  hardening  the  bullet  Now,  the  tin  will  make  the  lead  a 
little  tougher  as  well  as  harder.  The  antimony  makes  it  harder  and 
in  some  respects  has  advantages.  It  makes  the  bullet  cast  more 
easilv,  and  gives  a  more  accurately-shaped  casting,  but  it  does  not 
toughen  the  bullet  as  the  tin  does.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  than 
anything  else^  as  you  can  see. 

Q.  "Wnat  I  was  getting  at  is,  did  vour  experiments  convince  the 
Department  that  a  bullet  of  lead  an^  tin  with  a  heavy  jacket  was 
better  than  the  other  composition  with  a  thin  jacket? — ^A.  That  is  , 
what  we  were  led  to  prefer. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  those  specifications,  of  1905  and  1906  both, 
Called  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bxtlkelet.  That  is  alL 

TESTIMONY  OV  MB.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS— BecaUed. 

By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  You  testified  about  a  record  showing  different  lots  that  were 
manufactured  and  shipped  under  this  contract  of  1905.  I  have  the 
record  before  me,  and  it  shows,  as  I  understand  it,  that  lots  from  1 
up  to  13  were  all  shipped  prior  to  January  1,  1906;  they  were  all 
presented  for  inspection.^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  a  lot  is  presented  for  inspection  is  that  lot  in  the 
bandoliers  at  that  time? — ^A.  In  the  bandoliers  and  in  the  wooden 
cases. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  cartridges  have  been  completed,  and  they 
have  been  put  in  bandoliers  and  the  bandoliers  have  been  put  in 
cases?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  So  that  this  record  indicates  that  everything  that  was  manu- 
factured by  you  prior  to  January  1, 1906,  was  stamped  of  a  date  prior 
to  that  time,  and  in  bandoliers  that  were  stamped  of  a  date  prior  to 
that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  Were  the  bandoliers  stamped  with  the  date  upon  them? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  date  of  the  packing  was  on  the  bandolier,  the  date  of 
the  cartridge  being  packed  in  the  wooden  boxes,  and  almost  always 
that  is  the  same  date  we  present  the  ammunition. 

Q.  And  those  cartridges  in  the  bandoliers  are  then  put  in  a  box 
and  sealed? — A.  It  is  ready  to  solder  up. 

Q.  And  they  are  soldered  up? — ^A.  If  they  are  accepted. 
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Q.  Then  they  are  sent  to  what  place? — A.  To  s  warehouse. 

Q.  Wherever  the  Government  directs  them  to  be  sent  to  a  ware- 
house and  from  the  warehouse  to  any  point  where  the  Government 
directs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  the  point  is  that  any  packed  under  this  con- 
tract on  'which  would  be  found  the  date  of  December,  1905,  were 
embraced  in  one  of  the  first  14  lots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  you  mean  the  shell — ^the  case? — ^A,  The 
stamp  on  the  head  of  the  cartridge  itself. 

Q.  If  some  of  these  were  made  up  and  run  over  into  1906  what 
would  become  of  them?  Before  you  made  this  contract  of  August, 
1906,  and  while  you  were  still  going  on  under  your  contract  of  1905,  all 
your  shipments  under  that  contract  were  not  made  in  1905,  were 
tiiCT  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  other  shipments  under  that  same  contract? — A.  The 
contract  of  1905  was  shipped,  most  of  it,  in  1906.  I  do  not  know  but 
all  of  them  were  shipped  in  1906. 

Q.  Shipped  in  1906? — A.  Yes;  because  we  only  commenced  pre- 
senting them  in  November,  1905. 

Senator  ou  Pont.  The  great  bulk  of  them  must  have  been  shipped 
in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  date,  as  I  understand  you,  on  the  car- 
tridge shell  was  December,  1905,  of  that  lot? — ^A.  Up  to  that  date; 
yes  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  few  of  them  November,  1905  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  say  that  would  cover  that  contract  of  3,000,000  rounds,  would 
it  ? — A.  Not  quite,  sir ;  because  it  is  only  12  lots. 

Q.  What  would  the  next  date  be,  then? — A.  Possibly  December, 
1905,  until  those  were  all  used  up. 

Q.  Would  any  of  that  lot  be  marked  1906  on  the  cartridge  shell? — 
A.  Not  if  put  up  in  December,  1906,  they  would  not  be. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  I  know,  but  were  there  any  shipped  in  January? — A.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1906.    A  good  many  of  the  heads  were  stamped  1905,  "  12,  '05." 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Would  any  of  them  be  stamped  January,  1906? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Those  shipped  in  February  would  be  stamped  1906? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  cartridge  shells? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  If  any  were  shipped  in  March  they  would  be  stamped  1906  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  shipping. 

Q.  If  they  were  packed,  they  would  be  stamped  1906  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Q.  And  so  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  How  many  did  you  make  a  day  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  exactly. 
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Q.  You  presented  a  lot  about  every  two  days? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when 
we  beffan. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  pack  them  up  in  bandoliers  as  rapidly  as  you 
made  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  presented  a  lot  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  turned  out  40,000  cartridges  to-day,  to-^ay  or  to- 
morrow they  would  be  in  bandoliers  or  in  cases  and  presented  for 
acceptance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  accepted,  they  would  be  sealed  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  probability  would  be  that  at  the  end  of  December 
you  would  have  presented  for  acceptance  all  that  you  had  manu- 
factured up  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  you  manufactured  subsequent  to  that  time  would  be  of 
a  subsequent  date? — A.  All  that  we  had  left;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  very  many  left? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  about/ 
that.    The  stamping  is  done  m  the  early  processes  of  manufacture. 

Q.  In  the  early  processes? — ^A.  Yes  sir;  and  there  is  some  little 
time  between  that  and  the  filling  or  loading. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  you  practically  put  up  and  sealed  in  cases  all  that  vou 
had  manufactured  during  the  month  of  December? — A.  All  we  had 
loaded  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Yes;  all  that  you  had  loaded  up  to  that  time,  and  during  the 
month  of  January  following  you  might  have  some  left  to  load  that 
month,  which  would  bear  the  prior  date? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  all  probability  you  would  have,  early  in  January,  all  you 
had  loaded  in  December  packed  and  put  in  cases? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  practice  to  keep  up  ? — ^A.  To  keep  up  as  close  as  we 
could. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  We  have  talked  about  the  probabilities,  and  what  your  inten- 
tions were.  Were  there  any  of  these  cartridges  presented  for  inspec- 
tion in  January,  1906? — ^A.  January,  1906? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Any  stamped 

Q.  Yes;  you  had  not  completed  your  contract  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Look  in  January,  1906. — A.  [After  examining  book]  Yes,  sir ; 
several  lots  were  presented. 

Q.  Look  and  find  what  they,  were  ?  Give  them  to  us  so  as  to  have 
this  plain. — A.  (After  further  examination.)  There  were  17  lots 
presented. 

Q.  In  January? — A.  Presented  in  January. 

Q.  In  February,  1906,  how  many  lots  were  presented  ? — ^A.  (After 
examination.)  Twenty. 

Q.  In  March,  1906,  how  many  lots? — A.  (After  examination.) 
Twenty-one. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  And  each  one  of  those  shipments  was  48,000? — A.  Each  lot 
contained  48,000. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  The  cartridges  that  were  presented  for  inspection  in  March, 
1906,  would  bear  what  date? — A.  They  should  Dear  the  date  of 
JUarch,  unless  there  were  some  shells  left  over  from  February. 
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Q.  From  February.  And  those  that  were  presented  for  inspec- 
tion in  February  would  have  the  inspection  date  of  February  uiuess 
some  of  the  shells  were  left  over  from  January  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  that  were  presented  for  inspection  in  January,  1906, 
would  bear  the  date  of  January,  1906,  unless  some  of  the  ^lls  were 
left  over  from  December,  1906! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it 

Q.  And  so  it  would  be  with  the  month  of  April,  or  May^  or  June, 
if  any  of  those  lots  were  presented  for  inspection?  That  is  true? — 
A.  The  same  way. 

Q.  And  it  went  all  through  those  months? — ^A.  Went  all  through; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  lots  were  rejected  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1906? — 

A.  Rejected  up  to  the  first  of  January  ? 

Q.  Up  to  the  first  of  January,  1906,  and  what  were  the  numbers  of 
them? — A.  Lots  1,  2,  and  11. 

Q.  Lots  Ij  2,  and  11, 1  understand  you,  were  rejected? — A.  Three 
lots  were  rejected  up  to  the  first  of  January,  lots  Nos.  1,  2,  and  11. 
One  was  presented  for  acceptance  and  rejected  November  21,  the  sec- 
ond one  November  24th,  and  both  those  lots  were  rejected. 

Q.  Then  lot  11  was  rejected  on  what  date? — ^A.  December  26. 

Q.  December  26? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  lot  11?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  last  lot  presented  for  acceptance  in  De- 
cember?— A.  Lot  No.  13. 

Q.  Lot 'No.  13?— A.  That  was  on  the  29th  of  December. 

Q.  So  that  prior  to  January  1,  only  10  lots  had  been  manufactured 
and  presentea  for  acceptance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  accepted. 

Q.  Presented  for  acceptance  and  accepted,  I  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  others  had  been  presented  for  acceptance  and  rejected  ? — 
A.  Rejected ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  regular  force  to  put  the  cartridges  in  the  bandoliers 
and  in  the  cases,  did  you  1 — A.  That  is  according  to  the  contract ;  yes, 
sir ;  they  must  be  presented  packed. 

Q.  They  had  to  be,  under  your  contract? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  kept  that  up  as  nearly  as  you  could? — A.  We  al- 
ways kept  that  up ;  yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  was  excused,  and  at  6.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session.) 


CoBfiirrTEE  ON  Military  Attaihs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  du  Pont,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  Over- 
man, Frazier,  and  McCreary. 

The  chairman  presented  the  following  communications,  which 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  record . 
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(1)  Copy  of  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  18, 1908, 
The  Skcbetabt  of  the  iNtERioB, 

TVathington,  D,  0, 
Sn :  I  am  sending  witb  this  letter  a  ball  cartridge  wltb  imprint  W.  R.  A.  Go. 
90  V.  8.  Q.  thereon,  and  beg  to  respectfully  request  that  an  analysis  be  made 
of  the  lead  core  of  the  bullet — the  portion  Incased  by  the  metal  Jacket 

This  analysis  is  desired  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 
should  be  made  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  former  analyses  have 
been  made  by  W.  F.  HUlebrand,  a  chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Thanlclng  yoo  In  advance  for  the  attention  which  will  be  given  this  request, 
I  am. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  P.  E.  Wabren,  Chairman. 

(2)  Letter  and  inclosure  in  reply  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

Department  of  the  Intbbiob, 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren.  Washington,  January  tS,  1908. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  U.  8.  Senate. 
Snt:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  18,  regarding  the  composition  of  a 
rifle  bullet  accompanying  same: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hillebrand  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  Doctor  Hillebrand  will  personally  deliver  his  report, 
together  with  the  unused  portion  of  the  exhibit. 

Very  respectfully,  Fbank  Pierce, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

United  States  Geological  Subvet, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  tS,  1908. 
Hon.  Geoboe  Otis  Smith, 

Director  V.  8,  Geological  Survey. 

Sib:  In  response  to  a  request  of  the  Hon.  Francis  13.  Warren,  chairman  of 

the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  I  submit  the  following 

analysis  of  the  lead  core  of  a  bullet  contained  in  a  cartridge  bearing  imprint 

W.  H.  A.  Co.  30  U.  S.  G.  Percent 

Lead  96. 91 

Tin 2. 70 

Antimony    None. 

Total 99.61 

Bismuth  makes  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  balance,  this  element  being 
apparently  present  in  larger  amount  than  In  any  of  the  bullets  previously  ana- 
lyzed by  me. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  F.  Huxebband,  OhenUst. 

Approved,  January  23,  1008. 

Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director, 
[Note. — Inclosure  preserved  in  the  committee  flies.] 

(8)  Letter  from  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army: 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Warren,  Washington,  January  17, 1908. 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Through  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War.) 
Sir:  Complying  with  your  verbal  request  of  the  15th  instant  relative  to 
furnishing  the  history  of  the  shipments  of  model  of  1903  ball  ammunition  to 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  to  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal  prior  to  August  13, 
1906. 1  have  tJbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  this 
office: 
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Ammunit4on  fumtthed  Ity  The  Union  UetaMo  Cartridge  Company  vnder  their 
oontract  dated  June  t9, 1905. 


Lot 
No. 

Date  of 
acceptance. 

Date  of 
rejection. 

Came  of  icjectton. 

Shipped  to— 

Date  01  - 
shipment. 

1 

Not.  28, 1908 
Not.  27, 1908 

Veloeltytoohlsh.. 

Velocity  and  pre*- 

■uze  too  high. 

Rejected 

2 

do 

'H 

Dec.    4,1908 
Dec.    6,1908 

Dec    7,1908 

Dec    9,1908 
Dec.  12,1908 
Dec.  26,1908 
Jan.  IT,  1906 

Dec  29,190S 

Sprln«fleld  Armory,  MaoB 

do 

Dec.  27, 190S 
Do. 

4 

IS 

, 

(1,(00  Tounda  to  Sprinffleld  at- 
1    mory,  Man. 
4M00  roondB  to  Bon  Antonio, 

Son  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tax 

do 

Do. 

6 

Jon.  18, 1908 
Do. 

7 

Do. 

H 

do 

Do. 

( 

Book  Island  Anenal 

80,000  rounds,  Bon  Antonio  Ar- 
senal, Tex. 

18,000  rounds.  Bock  Island  Ar- 
8enil,IU. 

Rejected 

Jan.  80, 1906 

in 

Jan.  18,1906 

11 

Dec  28,1908 

Jan.  80,1906 

17 

Jan.     4,i966 
Jan.    6,1906 
Jon.     8,1906 
Jon.  18,1906 
Jan.  18,1906 
Jan.   17,1906 
Jan.  80,1906 
Jon.  30^1906 
Jon.  37,1906 
Jon.  28,1906 
Jon.  27,1906 
Jan.  29,1906 
Feb.    1,U06 

Book  Uland  Arsenal,  ni 

do 

Do. 

IR 

Do! 

14 

do 

Do. 

11V 

do 

Do. 

16 

...  .do        

Do 

17 

do 

Do. 

18 

do 

Feb  7  1906 

19 

1 

do 

Do. 

tn 

"v/!AoV^v///^^^v/v/^//..... 

Do. 

71 

do 

Do. 

77 

do 

Do. 

78 

do 

Do. 

74 

do 

Do. 

78 

do 

Feb.  28,1908 

716 

Feb.    2,1906 
do 

77 

do 

Do. 

78 

Feb.    8,1906 

do 

Dc 

79 

Jan.  (1,1906 

Velocity  and  ptea- 
•on  too  hlfh. 

Rejeeted 

80 

Feb.  10,1906 
Feb.  19,1906 
Feb.  20,1906 
do 

Rock  bland  Arsenal,  ni 

do 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

8? 

do 

Do. 

88 

do 

Mar.    2,1908 
Do. 

84 

Feb.  21,1906 

do 

88 

Feb.  U,1906 
Feb.  31,1906 

Not  waterproof... 
Notaocnnne ...... 

Rejected       

86 

'Feb.'"i6,"i9d6" 
Feb.  28,1906 
Feb.  26,1906 
Feb.  24,1906 
Feb.  20,1906 
Feb.  28,1906 

do 

do 

87 

Bock  Island  Arsenal,  ni 

do 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

89 

""Idol ;::::"""::::::::::"! 

Do. 

40 

41 

do 

do 

Do. 
Mar.    9,1906 

47 

do 

Mar.    2,1906 

48 

do 

Mar.    9,1908 
Do. 

44 

Mar.    1,1906 
Mar.    2,1906 
Mar.    8,1906 
Mar.    8,1906 
Mar.    6,1906 
do 

do 

48 

do 

Do. 

46 

do 

Do. 

47 

do 

Do. 

48 

do 

Do. 

49 

do 

Mar.  17,1908 

80 

Mar.    7,1906 
do 

do 

Do. 

81 

do 

Do. 

87 

Mar.    9,1906 
Mar.  10,1906 
Mar.  12,1906 
Mar.  18,1906 
Mar.  14,1906 
Mar.  18,1906 
Mar.  16,1906 
Mar.  19,1906 
Mar.  20,1906 
Mar.  28,1906 
do 

do 

Do. 

88 

do 

Do. 

84 

Bock  Island  Anenal,  III 

do 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

86 

do 

Do. 

87 



do 

Mar.  80,1908 

86 

do 

Do. 

89 

do 

Do. 

60 

.do        

Do. 

61 

do 

Do! 

67 

do 

Do. 

68 

Mar.  24.1906 
Mar.  26,1906 
Mar.  28,1906 
do 

do 

Do. 

64 

.do 

Do. 

68 

do 

Apr.  19,1906 

66 

do 

Do. 

67 

Mar.  29,1906 
Mar.  80,1906 
Mar.  81,1906 
Apr.    2,1906 

do          

Do. 

6K 

:;:::::::::::::::::::::::  ■:::::: 

do 

Do. 

69 

do 

Do. 

70 

.... 

do 

Do. 

71 

Mar.  80,1906 
,  ...do 

Stripped  bullete... 

Rejected  

77 

do            ...  .           

78 

Anr.  14  1906 

Rock  Island  Arwnal.  Ill 

do 

Do. 

74     Apr.  16.1906 
78    Apr.  17,1906 

Do. 

do 

Da 

/-^  , 

^OQle 
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Ammunition  fumithei  Ity  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company  under  their 
contract  dated  June  29,  1905. 


Dot 
No. 

Date  of 
acceptance. 

Date  of 
rejection. 

Canw  ol  rejection. 

SblppedtA— 

Date  of 
shipment. 

1 

Not.  22,1905 
Not.  24,1906 
Not.  27,1906 
Not.  28,1906 
Not.  29,1905 
Dec.    1,1906 
Dec.    2,1905 
Dec.     6,1906 
Dec.    6,1906 
Dec     7,1905 
Dec.     8,1905 

Deo.    9,1906 

Dec  11,1905 
Dec.  12,1905 
Dec.  13,1905 
Dec.  14,1905 
Dec.  15,1905 
Dec.  16,1906 
Dec.  18,1905 
Dec.  19,1906 
Dec.  20,1905 
Dec  22,1905 
Dec.  23,1905 
Dec.  27,1905 
Dec.  28,1905 
Dec.  29.1906 
Dec.  80,1906 
Jan.     1,1906 
Jan.     2,1906 
Jan.     3,1906 
Jan.     4,1906 
Jan.     5,1906 
Jan.     6,1966 
Jan.     8,1906 
Jan.     9,1906 
Jan.  10,1906 
Jan.  11,1906 
Jan.   12,1906 
Jan.   13,1906 
Jan.  15,1906 
Jan.  16,1906 
Jan.   17,1906 
Jan.  19,1906 
Jan.  20,1906 
Jan.  22,1906 
Jan.  28,1906 
Jan.  24,1906 
Jan.  -25,1906 
Jan.  26,1906 
Jan.  27,1906 
Jan.  30,1906 
Jan.  31.1906 
Feb.     1,1906 
Feb.    2,1906 
Feb.    8,1906 
Feb.    6,1906 
Feb.    7,1906 
Feb.     9,1906 
Feb.  10,1906 
Feb.  13,1906 
Feb.  24,1906 
Feb.  1.5,1906 
Feb.  20,1906 
Feb.  21,1906 
Feb.  23,1906 
Feb.  24,1906 
Feb.  26,1906 

WatanrU^Anenal,N.Y 

do 

Dec.  16,1906 
Do. 

7 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do .». 

Do. 

8 

San  Antonio  Aiaenal,  Tex 

Dec.  20,1906 

9 

Do. 

in 



do 

Do. 

It 

do 

Do. 

n 

26,400  rounds  to  San  Antonio 
Arsenal,  Tex. 

3,600  rounds  to  SpTin^fleld  Ar- 
mory, Haas. 

18,000  rounds  to  WaterTUet  Ai^ 
senal,  N.Y. 

Sprin^eld  Armory,  Mass 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

18 

Jan.    4,1906 
Dec.  20, 1906 

14 

Do. 

15 

WatofTllet  Arsenal,  N.Y 

do 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

17 

do 

Do. 

18 

do 

Do. 

19 

do 

Do. 

*?() 

do 

Do. 

71 

do 

Do. 

77 

do 

Jan.    4. 1*06 

78 

do 

Do. 

74 

do 

Do. 

7P) 

do 

Do. 

76 

do. 

Do. 

77 

1           An 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

79 

do 

Jan.  10,  U06 

30 

do 

Do. 

81 

do 

Do. 

87 

do 

Do. 

88 

do 

Do. 

34 

do 

Do. 

85 

An 

Do. 

36 

:':;:::;::"::::":::;::do;:;::::;::::::;;::;::::;;:: 

Jan.  19, 1(06 

87 

do 

Do. 

88 

do 

Do. 

89 

do 

Do. 

40 

do 

Do. 

4) 

do 

Do. 

47 

1 

An 

Do. 

48 

' do 

Jan.  29, 1M6 

44 

do 

Do. 

45 

do 

Do. 

46 

do 

Do. 

47 

. 

do 

Do. 

48 

, 

do 

Do. 

49 

do 

Do. 

50 

do 

Feb.  12, 1906 

61 

do 

Do. 

57 

do 

Do. 

58 

do 

Do. 

64 

do 

Do. 

66 

do 

Do. 

56 

do 

Do. 

57 

do 

Do. 

58 

do 

Do. 

59 

* 

do 

Tt\>.  28, 1906 

60 

do 

Do. 

61 

do 

Do. 

67 



do 

Do. 

63 

do 

Do. 

64 



do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

66 

An 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

i 1 
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Ammunition  furnished  by  the  Winehetter  Repeating  Arm*  Company  under  their  contract 

dated  June  es,  1906. 


Lot 

No. 

Date  of 
acceptance. 

Date  of 
rejection. 

Cause  of  rejection. 

Shipped  to— 

Date  of 
shipment. 

1 

Dec.    6,1905 

Variations  in  ve- 
locity. 

Rejected 

7 

Dec.  20.1905 

Springfield  Armory,  Mass 

Springfield  Arinor}-,  Mam 

Apr.    9,1906 

R 

Dee.  24,1905 

Stripped  bullet*... 

4 

6 

6 

jiar.  29,1906 

Do. 

Mar.  80,1906 

8pUt    cartridge 
caies. 

Mar.  81,1906 

Apr.     8,1906 
Apr.    3,1906 
Apr.    4.1906 
Apr.     5,1906 

4,800  rounds  Springfield  Arm- 
ory, Mass;  43,200  rounds  Au- 
gusta Arsenal,  Ga. 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Ga ............ 

Apr.  23,1906 
Do. 

7 

R 

do 

Do. 

9 

do 

Do. 

in 

do 

D6. 

11 

do 

Do. 

1? 

Apr.    6,1906 
Apr.    7,1906 
Apr.    9,1906 

do 

Do. 

in 

do 

Do. 

14 

1 

do 

Do. 

in 

Apr.    9,1906    Split  cartridge 
cases. 

Rejected 

16 

Apr.  10,1906 
Apr.  11,1906 
Apr.  12,1906 
Apr.  14,1906 
Apr.  16,1906 
Apr.  17,1906 
Apr.  18,1906 
Apr.  19,1906 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Ga 

Do. 

17 

' 

do 

Apr.  30,1906 
Do. 

18 

do 

It 

do 

Do. 

20 

do 

Do. 

?1 

i 

do 

Do. 

T? 

do 

Do. 

71 

do 

Do. 

74 

Apr.  20,1906 

Split  cartridge 
cases. 

Rejected. ._ 

75 

Apr.  20,1906 
Apr.  21,1906 
Apr.  23,1906 
Apr.  24,1906 

do 

Apr.  25,1906 
Aor    26  1906 

Do. 

26 

do 

Do. 

77 



do 

Do. 

28 

1 

San  Autonio  Arsenal,  Tex 

do 

May    9, 1906 

79 

1 

Do. 

80 

do 

Do. 

81 

] 

.  ...do       

Do. 

do 

Do. 

US 

Apr.   28,1906 

do 

Apr.  30.1906 
May     1,1906 
May     2,1906 
May    3,1906 
do 

do 

Do. 

84 

1 

Benlcia  Arsenal,  Cal 

May  16,1906 

85 
36 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

87 

do 

Do. 

88 

do 

Do. 

39 

do 

Do. 

40 

May    4,1906 

do 

Do. 

41 



May     5,1906 

Loose  primers 

Rejected 

47 

May    7,1906 

Benlcia  ArseniU,  Cal 

Do. 

43 

May     7,1906 

Split  cartridge 
cases. 

Rejected 

Do. 

44 

May    8,1906 
May  10,1906 
May  11,1906 
May  12,1906 

BenJcta  Anenal,  Cal 

Do. 

4'i 

do 

Do. 

46 

do 

Mav  24,1906 

47 

do 

'Do. 

48 

1 

do 

Do. 

49 

May  14,1906 
May  15,1906 
do    . 

do 

Do. 

RO 

do 

Do. 

K1 

do..: 

Do. 

W 

May  16,1906 
May  17,1906 
May  18,1906 
May  19,1906 
May  21,1906 
....do. 

do 

Do. 

51 

do 

Do. 

54 

do 

Do 

<S^ 

do 

Do. 

M 

do 

June    6,1906 

57 

do 

Do. 

58 

May  22,1906 
May  23,1906 
May  24.1906 
May  25,1906 
May  26.1906 
May  28,1906 
do 

do ;.. 

Do. 

54 

*' 

do 

Do. 

60 

do 

Do. 

61 

do 

Do. 

62 

do 

Do. 

68 

do 

Do. 

64 

do 

Do. 

66 

May  31,1906 
June    1,1906 
June    2,1906 
June    4,1906 
June    6,1906 
June    7.1906 
June   8,1906 
June    9,1906 
June  11,1906 
June  12,1906 

do 

June  18,1906 

66 

do 

Do. 

67 

do 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

70 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

77 

I 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

74 

do 

Do. 
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5.  The  records  of  this  office  further  show  that  the  ordnance  officer  at  Port 
Brown,  Tex.,  received  the  following  shipments  of  model  of  1003  ball  cartridges 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Twaity-slxth  Infantry  from  Fort  Brown :  74,400 
rounds  recetved  at  Fort  Brown  March  27,  1906;  8,400  rounds  received  at  Fort 
Brown  April  30,  1906. 

6.  The  records  of  this  office  also  show  the  following  issues  by  the  ordnance 
officer  at  Fort  Brown  to  Companies  K,  L,  and  M  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry : 
Company  E  received  26,400  rounds  May  31,  1906;  Company  L  received  ^5,200 
rounds  May  12,  1006;  Company  L  received  1,200  rounds  May  20,  1006;  Com- 
pany M  received  2,400  rounds  April  13,  1006. 

7.  The  records  of  this  office  also  show  the  following  receipts  of  model  of 
1003  ball  ammunition  at  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tex.:  January  6,  1006,  218,400 
rounds  of  U.  8.  Cartridge  Company's  make;  February  7,  1006,  218,400  rounds 
of  V.  M.  C.  Company's  make ;  February  26,  1906,  312,000  rounds  of  Frankford 
Arsenal  make;  April  12,  1006,  810,800  rounds  of  Frankford  Arsenal  make 

8.  The  records  of  this  office  do  not  show  what  makes  of  ammunition  were 
Included  In  the  two  shipments  mentioned  in  paragraph  6,  and  it  is  doubtful 
If  this  information  is  of  record  at  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal. 

Very  respectfully, 

WtLLIAU   Cbozikb, 
Briff.  Oen.,  Chief  of  Orinance. 

Senator  Foraker  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  commu- 
nications, which  were  ordered  printed  in  the  record : 

(1)  Copy  of  letter  to  William  J.  Bruff,  president  the  Union  Metal- 
lic Cartridge  Company: 

WASHnroTON,  D.  G,  February  S,  1908. 
Mr.  William  J.  BatrFF, 

President  the  Union  Metallic  Oartriige  Company, 

S15  Broadicay,  New  York  City. 
Mr  Deab  Sib:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  20,  will  yon 
kindly  Inform  me  whether  the  records  of  your  company  show  the  dates  stamped 
on  the  respective  lots  of  cartridges  mentioned  in  your  communication?    And  if 
so,  please  give  us  the  dates  stamped  on  the  respective  lots. 
For  convenience,  I  inclose  the  list  as  printed  hi  the  committee's  record. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  B.  FoRAKKB. 

(2)  Letter,  in  reply,  from  Mr.  Bruff : 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidoe  Co.. 

New  York,  February  7,  1908. 

Hon.  J.  B.  FOBAKEB, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  inquiring 
whether  the  records  of  our  comt>any  show  the  dates  stamped  on  the  respecttve 
lots  of  cartridges  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  20.  In  reply  would 
say  that  the  dates  stamped  on  the  heads  of  these  cartridges  do  not  in  many  in- 
stances correspond  with  the  dates  on  which  the  respective  lots  were  presented  fbr 
Inspection,  and  no  record  was  kept  by  us  showing  dates  stamped  on  the  beads 
of  the  respective  lots. 

We  would  Inform  you,  however,  that  the  date  upon  which  each  lot  was  pre- 
sented for  inspection,  as  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  20,  repre- 
sents the  date  stamped  on  the  bandoleers  of  such  lot 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Union  Metallic  Cabtbidok  Company, 
W.  J.  Bbuff,  President. 

(3)  Letter  from  Jerome  Orcutt,  manager  and  superintendent  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company: 

The  Union  Metaixic  Cabtbidoe  Ca, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A.  February  *7, 1907. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

U.  8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Honored  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  25th  Instant. 
According  to  our  records  the  48,000  cartridges  comprising  lot  27,  shipped 
to  Rock   Island  Arsenal   February   1,   1906,  bore  the  date  of  n^nufttctnre 
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Stamped  on  fhe  heads,  fhns :  "  U  M  O  12-05,"  meaning  the  twelfth  month  of 
1905. 

We  again  assure  you  of  our  entire  willingness  to  give  you  every  assistance 
In  onr  power  In  connection  with  this  matter. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  U.  M.  C.  Company, 

JEBOMB  ObCUTT, 

Manager  and  Superintendent. 

(4)  Letter,  with  inclosures,  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S. 
Anny: 

Wab  Defabtubnt, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Obdnancb, 

Washington,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Fobakeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Senatob  :  Your  memorandum  in  reference  to  Issues  of  ammunition 
to  Companies  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  is  returned  herewith, 
together  with  a  copy  of  an  exact  statement  taken  from  the  property  records  of 
this  office,  which  agrees  with  your  memorandum  except  in  one  or  two  minor 
particulars. 
I  can  find  no  record  of  having  previously  furnished  you  this  information. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

WnxiAif  Cbozieb, 
Brig.  Oen.,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  V.  8.  Army. 

Statement  of  issues  and  ammunition  to  Companies  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Twenty-sUith 

Infantry. 

March  27,  1906,  the  post  ordnance  otflcer  at  Fort  Brown  received  from  the 
San  Antonio  Arsenal  74,400  ball  cartridges ;  April  30  he  received  from  the  same 
arsenal  8,400  ball  cartridges,  making  a  total  of  82,800. 

From  the  above  the  following  issues  were  made  by  the  post  ordnance  officer  at 
Fort  Brown : 

April  13,  1906,  to  Company  L,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry 24,000 

May  12,  1906,  to  Company  L,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry -.^ 25,200 

May  20,  1906,  to  Company  L,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry 1, 200 

May  31,  1906,  to  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry 26,400 

June  17,  1906,  to  Company  I,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry 2, 400 

Total  79. 200 

Leaving  a  balance  of  3,600  rounds  of  the  total  receipts. 

November  2,  1906,  the  post  ordnance  officer  at  Fort  Brown  returned  to  the 
San  Antonio  Arsenal  3,600  ball  cartridges. 

Rifles  were  issued  to  Companies  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  from 
the  Springfield  Armory  as  follows:  Company  I,  April  23,  1906  (received  at 
Fort  Ringgold) ;  Company  K,  April  16,  1906;  Company  L,  April  16,  1906;  Com- 
pany M,  April  16,  1906. 

Receipts  of  ammunition  at  San  Antonio  ArsenaL 

January  0,  1906,  from  the  insepctor  of  ordnance.  United  States  Car- 
tridge Company,  Lowell,  Mass 218, 400 

February  7,  1906,  from  the  inspector  of  ordnance.  Union  Metallic 

Cartridge  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn , 218, 400 

February  26,  1906,  from  Frankford  Arsenal 312,000 

April  12,  1006,  from  Frankford  Arsenal 310, 800 

May  26,  1906,  from  the  inspector  of  ordnance.  Union  Metallic  Car- 
tridge Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn 310,800 

Total 1, 370, 400 

There  were  also  received  at  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal  1,502,500  rounds  of  ball 
cartridges,  having  a  velocity  of  2,300  feet-seconds.  None  of  this  ammunition 
was  issued. 

No  aqamunition  whatever  was  received  at  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal  from  the 
Bock  Island  Arsenal. 

Obdnaitck  Office,  February  it,  1908, 
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After  a  brief  informal  discussion  of  the  Brownsville  affray  and 
the  committee's  investigation  thereof,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  by  Senator  Lodge. 

That  in  tlie  opinion  of  tbls  committee  the  shooting  In  the  affray  at  Browns- 
ville on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  1906,  was  done  by  some  of  the  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  Twenty-flfth  United  States  Infantry,  then  stationed  at  Fort 
Brown,  Tex. 

Whereupon  Senator  Foraker  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a 
substitute: 

The  testimony  wholly  fails  to  identify  the  particalar  individnals,  or  any  of  them, 
who  participated  in  the  shooting  affray  that  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  tJhe 
night  of  August  13-14,  1906. 

This  amendment,  offered  as  a  substitute,  was  defeated  by  »  rote  of 
8  to  5. 

Then  Senator  Foraker  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  in  place 
of  Senator  Lodge's  amendment: 

The  testimony  wholly  fails  to  show  that  the  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  v.  8.  Infontrv,  or  any  of  them,  entered  into  any  agreement  or  so-called  "con- 
spiracy of  silence,  or  that  they  had  among  themselves  any  understanding  of  any 
nature  to  withhold  any  information  of  which  they  or  any  of  them  might  be  pos- 
sessed concerning  the  shooting  afiray  that  occorred  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the 
night  of  August  13-14.  1906. 

This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  8  to  5. 

The  following  substitute  was  then  offered  by  Senator  Foraker: 

The  testimony  is  so  contradictory  and  much  of  it  so  unreliable  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  charge  that  solcliers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  8.  Infantry,  or  any  of 
them,  participated  in  the  shooting  affray  that  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the 
night  of  August  13-14,  1906, 

which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4. 
Then  Senator  Foraker  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute: 

The  weight  of  the  testimonv  shows  that  none  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-flfth 
U.  S.  Infantry  participated  in  the  shooting  affray  that  occurred  at  Brownsville,' Tex., 
on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  1906. 

This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2. 

The  following  resolutions  were  finally  offered  by  Senator  Foraker  as 
a  substitute  for  the  resolution  presented  by  Senator  Lodge: 

Whereas  the-testimony  shows  that  the  discfaar^^  men  had  a  good  record  as  soldiers 
and  that  many  of  them  had  by  their  long  and  faithful  service  acquired  valuable  righta 
of  which  they  are  deprived  by  a  discbarge  without  honor;  and 

Whereas  tne  testimony  shows  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  whatever  may  be 
the  fact  as  to  who  did  the  shooting,  many  of  the  men  so  discharged  were  innocent  of 
any  offense  in  connection  therewith: 

Therefore  it  is  in  our  opinion  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  by  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  correction  of  their  record  and  for  their  reenlistmeat  and  reinstate- 
ment in  the  Army,  and  for  the  restoration  to  them  of  all  the  rights  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived;  and  we  so  recommend. 

This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6. 

Senator  dii  Pont  then  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute 
for  Senator  Lodge's  resolution: 

That  the  testimony  shows  that  some  of  the  shots  fired  during  the  shooting  affray 
which  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  during  the  night  of  August  13-14,  1906,  were 
discharged  from  Springfield  rifles  which  had  been  issued  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  which  were  in  the  hands  of  or  accessible 
to  the  enlisted  men  of  said  company. 

This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2. 
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Then  Senator  Scott  offered  the  folio  ifinfr  a«  a  substitute  for  Senator 
Lodge's  resolution: 

That  the  evidence  before  this  committee  is  not  sofBcient  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  to  justify  the  finding  that  any  particular  person  or  persons  did  the  sboot- 
iog,  and  the  parties  who  did  the  shooting  are  to  the  committee  unknown. 

This  was  defeated  bv  a  vote  of  9  to  4. 

There  being  no  further  substitutes  offered,  the  original  resolution  as 
offered  by  Senator  Liodge  was  voted  upon,  the  vote  resulting  in  8 
yeas  and  4  nays  (1  not  voting). 

Senator  Warner  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  testimony  fidls  to  identify  the  particular  soldier  or  soldiers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  shooting  afiray  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13-14, 1906. 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  8  yeas  (5  not  voting). 

At  4.45  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  the  understanding  being  that,  owing  to  work  with  other 
committees  and  anticipated  absence  from  the  city  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Military  Committee,  it  would  probably  be  eight  or 
ten  days  before  another  meeting  could  be  held  to  consider  the  Browns- 
ville affray. 


CoHMirrEE  ON  MlUTART  AFFAIRS, 

UNiTiiD  States  Senate, 
Tuesday,  March  10, 1908. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  met  in  executive  session. 

There  were  present:  Senators  Warren  (in  the  chair),  Scott,  For- 
aker,  Lodge,  Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  du  Pont,  Taliaferro, 
Foster,  Overman,  Frazier,  and  McCreary. 

Majority  and  minority  reports  were  presented,  read,  and  discussed. 
-and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  presented  to  the  Senate  on  the 
following  morning,  or  soon  thereafter. 

Senator  Foraker  presented  the  following  resolution  (Senator  Scott 
in  the  chair)  : 

Retolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  committee  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered' 
to  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Warren,  chairman,  for  the  ability,  courtesy,  and 
Impartiality  with  which  he  has  presided  during  the  long  and  tedious  prqceed- 
ings  of  the  committee  in  the  conduct  of  this  Investigation. 

The  resolution  was  considered,  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  record. 
At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned. 
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60th  Congkess,  )  SENATE.  j  Dooumbnt 

M  Session.      J  (    No.  480. 


NAMES  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  DISCHABQED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  BROWNS- 
VILLE AFFRAY,  WITH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  REENLISTMENT. 


LBTTBE 


FBOM 


THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANsinmifG, 

PXTBSXrANT  TO  A  SEKATE  KESOLUTION  OP  APBH.  6,  1908,  THE 
NAMES  OP  THE  ENLISTED  HEN  OP  THE  TWENTT-PTPTH  INPAN- 
TSY  SISCHABOES  WITHOTTT  HONOR  ON  ACCOXTNT  OP  THE 
BROWNSVILLE,  TEX.,  SHOOTIHO  APPRAY,  WHO  HAVE  APPLIEB 
FOR  REENLISTMENT  ITNDER  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  SECRETABT  OP 
WAR,  AND  THE  STATEMENTS  STTBMITTED  BY  THEM. 


Apbo.  9,  1908. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  AtfaliB  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Wab  Department, 
Washington,  April  8, 1908. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  6, 
1908,  calling  for  the  names  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty -fifth  In- 
fantry, discharged  without  honor  on  account  of  the  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  diooting  affray  on  the  night  of  August  13, 1906,  who  have  ap- 
plied for  reenlistment  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
December  12,  1906 ;  also  for  a  report  as  to  the  testimony  or  statements 
submitted  by  said  applicants,  and  the  action  taken  upon  the  applica- 
tions, I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  as  follows : 

Following  is  a  list  of  names  of  former  enlisted  men  of  Companies 
B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  discharged  without  honor  imder 
the  provisions  of  Special  Orders  No.  266,  War  Department,  November 
9, 1906,  who  have  applied  to  be  enlisted  a^in  and  whose  applications, 
together  with  all  papers  submitted  pertaining  thereto,  are  herewith : 

Company  B: 

First  Sergt  Mingo  Sanders, 
Corporal  Edward  L.  Daniels, 
Private  Ernest  Allison, 
Private  Elmer  Brown, 
Private  Ernest  English, 
Private  Thomas  Taylor, 
Private  Alfred  N.  WUllama 
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Company  C: 

Sergt  Samuel  W.  Harley, 

Corporal  Charles  H.  Madison, 

Musician  Walter  Banks, 

Private  Mark  Garmon, 

Private  Thomas  Jefferscn, 

Private  William  McOnlre, 

Private  James  A.  Slmmona^ 

Private  George  Smitli. 
Company  D: 

Sergt  Jacob  Frazier, 

Musician  Hoytt  Roblniioil, 

Musician  Joseph  Jones, 

Cook  Charles  Dade, 

Cook  James  Duncan, 

Private  Ellas  Gant, 

Private  George  W.  Hall, 

PriVtite  Benjamin  F.  Johnson, 

Private  Charles  Jones, 

Private  Jamee  Newtcm, 

Private  Bobert  L.  Rogan, 

Private  William  Van  Hook. 

The  discharge  without  honor  of  Privates  John  Cook  and  Shepherd 
Glenn  (applications  herewith),  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
was  directed  in  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  November 
9, 1906,  but  they  were  honorably  dischai^ed,  by  expiration  of  service, 
before  that  order  was  issued.  Their  applications  to  enlist  again 
were  denied. 

Sergt.  Walter  Adams,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  was 
honorably  discharged,  bv  expiration  of  service,  October  27,  1906, 
before  the  issuance  of  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department, 
1906.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Brownsville  trouble,  and  his  application  (papers  herewith)  to  reenter 
the  Army  was  disapproved  November  8,  1906. 

Following  is  a  list  of  names  of  former  enlisted  men  of  Companies 
B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  discharged  without  honor  under 
the  provisions  of  Special  Orders  No.  266,  War  Department,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1906,  who  have  applied  to  be  enlisted  again,  but  whose  appli- 
cations are  not  now  on  me  in  the  War  Department,  the  application 
papers  having  been  returned  to  the  applicants  for  completion  and 
not  having  b^  received  back  in  the  Department: 

Company  B: 

Private  James  Bailey, 

Private  William  Harden. 
Company  C: 

Sergt  George  Thomas, 

Private  Henry  W.  Arvln, 

Private  Perry  Cisco, 

Private  John  Kirkpatrick, 

Private  Lewis  Willlama. 
Company  D: 

Private  John  Green, 

Private  Wesley  Mapp. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  on  any  of  these  ap- 
plications. 

Herewith  are  transmitted  all  application  and  other  papers  that 
have  been  foimd  on  file  in  the  Department  and  that  appear  to  have 
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any  bearing  upon  the  Senate  resolution  to  which  this  communication 
is  a  response. 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  Shaw  Outbr, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
The  President  of  tee  Senate. 


(Fapera  transmitted  b;  the  War  Department  In  compliance  with  Senate  reaolation  of 

April  «,  1008.] 

coKPAinr  B. 

inMOO  SANDBRS. 
Affldavit  of  Uaj.  Charles  W.  Penrote. 

Dbpabtotint  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  »»: 

Chableb  W.  Penbose,  major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  daly  sworn,  says: 

Sergeant  Sanders  was  most  reliable  and  trustworthy  in  erery  particular.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  he  bad  known  who  the  men  were  that  did  the  BrownsTille 
shooting,  or  had  known  who  were  implicated,  if  not  actually  engaged,  he  would 
have  reported  the  matter  to  me  promptly. 

I  am  satisfied  also  that  he  made  every  effort  In  his  power  to  find  out  If  poeh 
slble  something  about  the  identity  of  the  guilty  men ;  but,  being  first  sergeant, 
he  was  less  likely  to  hear  what  they  wanted  to  conceal,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  knew  he  would  disclose  It 

He  Is  an  exceptionally  good  man.  In  all  the  time  I  have  known  of  bitn  I 
never  knew  of  bis  doing  anything  but  his  duty. 

O.  W.  Penrose. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral'a  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  QvXf, 


Affldavit  of  Second  Lieut.  George  0.  Lawrason. 

Depabtmkitt  OF  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Bam  Houston,  ss: 

Geobob  0.  Lawbasor,  second  lieutenant,  Twenty-flftb  Infantry,  being  duly 
Bwom,  says: 

I  have  known  Sergeant  Sanders  since  September,  1904.  He  always  impressed 
me  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  of  unusual  firmness.  He  was  a  fine  drillmaster, 
and  tactful  in  his  handling  of  the  men.  He  is  married  and  has  lived  out  of 
company  barracks  since  I  joined  the  company,  and  seemed  to  associate  but 
little  with  the  men  while  off  duty.  He  was  occupying  with  his  wife  a  set  of 
noncommissioned  officer's  quarters  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906.  I  reached 
the  company  before  he  did  and  as  I  got  there  I  saw  bim  about  50  yards  away, 
coming  with  a  lantern  and  no  rifle.  The  firing  ceased  about  as  I  left  my 
quarters.  After  this  trouble  I  tried  to  impress  bim  with  the  necessity  of  getting 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  Is  a  nmn  of  a  good  deal  of  force  of  character  and 
I  believe  he  exerted  himself  and  did  what  he  could.  I  don't  believe  be  has 
feared  to  incur  the  111  will  of  the  guilty  men.  I  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice  at 
Fort  Brown  as  to  the  methods  by  which  he  was  to  get  at  the  matter.  He  said 
he  had  questioned  many  of  the  men,  had  talked  with  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
battalion ;  but  had  been  able  to  learn  nothing.  I  believe  he  has  faithfully  tried 
everything  he  knew.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  always  maintained  good 
order  and  discipline  in  the  company.  T  don't  believe  be  ever  overlooked  the 
delinquencies  of  the  men  and  I  think  hla  reputation  in  this  respect  would  tend 
to  make  the  guilty  men  very  careful  indeed  about  permitting  any  inkling  of  the 
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trntb  to  reach  him.  His  training  and  his  experience  all  would  negative  the 
Idea  that  he  would  conceal  this  affair.  He  has  less  than  two  years  to  aerre 
before  retirement. 

0H>.    0.    liAWRASOH. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  February  6, 1907. 

L.  E.  GoooiER, 
Major,  Jvdoe-A4vooate-6eneral*a  Department, 

Judge-Advooate,  Department  of  the  CMf. 


Affldavit  of  Oapt,  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Depabtmeitt  of  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Bam  Soutton,  »»: 

Sakuel  p.  Lton,  captain.  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly 
sworn,  says: 

I  knew  him  for  twelve  years.  He  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  noncommis- 
Bloned  officer,  absolutely  honest  and  reliable.  I  believe  him  an  excellent  dis- 
ciplloarian,  from  what  I  have  observed  In  the  various  stations  of  the  regiment  as 
to  tb»  administration  of  matters  in  bis  company  as  knowledge  of  it  came  to  me 
through  general  gossip,  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  and  summary  courts. 
I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  neither  participated  in  the  Brownsville 
shooting  nor  learned  anything  as  to  the  identity  of  the  guilty  ones,  and  that  he 
would  promptly  have  reported  anything  he  did  learn. 

Samuel  P.  Ltoh. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

li.  E.  GOOOIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Gener(U't  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 

Memo. :  See  affidavit  of  James  A.  Simmons,  late  private  Company  B,  in  re  his 
own  reenllstment,  as  to  going  to  call  Sanders.  See  affidavit  of  Hattie,  wife  of 
First  Sergeant  Frazier,  as  to  seeing  Sanders  get  up  and  leave  his  house. 


Affidavit  of  Pint  lAeut.  James  A.  Biggint. 

Defabtuent  of  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Beno,  ss: 

Jaues  a.  Higoirb,  first  lieutenant,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being 
duly  sworn,  states: 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Brown  August  20,  1906,  and  took  command  of  Company  B ; 
commanded  it  for  about  three  months.  The  company  was  In  excellent  condi- 
tion when  I  took  it — particularly  as  to  the  control  exercised  by  Sergt  Mingo 
Sanders  over  the  men.  I  considered  him  equal  in  ability  to  any  first  sergeant 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  never  hesitated  to  reprimand  any  man  at  drill  for  Inatten- 
tion and  appeared  to  me  to  be  impartial  always.  If  any  breach  of  discipline 
came  to  his  knowledge  he  brought  the  man  to  me  Immediately.  I  found  this 
to  hold  good  in  cases  where  I  had  prior  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  whenever 
I  heard  of  a  disturbance  in  the  company  from  other  sources  I  was  always  cer- 
tain to  learn  of  it  later  from  Sanders.  He  didn't  appear  to  mingle  much  in  a 
social  way  with  the  men  but  seemed  to  have  the  respect  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. I  regard  him  as  good  as  any  drill  sergeant  I  ever  saw.  He  has  assured 
me  on  several  different  occasions  that  he  was  making  every  endeavor  to  find 
out  something  about  the  Brownsville  shooting  and  I  believe,  from  the  general 
character  of  the  man,  that  he  was,  and  that  If  he  had  learned  anything  he  would 
certainly  have  disclosed  it 

James  A.  Higoins, 
First  lAeutenant,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  F*ruary,  1907. 

William  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  lAeutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  Oeneral  Court-MarhaL 
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BDWARD  h.  DANIBLS. 
Ajfldavtt  of  Lieut.  Qeorge  C,  Lawraton, 

Cm  or  Saw  Antonio,  Tex.,  »«; 

Geoboe  C.  Lawbabon,  being  daly  sworn,  says  he  Is  second  Itentenant  of  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  was  in  command  of  that  company  on  Angnst 
13,  1906. 

That  he  knows  said  Daniels,  and  in  deponent's  opinion  he  is  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  be  lilcely  to  be  a  member  of  the  party  that  did  the  shooting  at 
Brownsrille,  Texas.  That  he  was  not  popular  at  all  with  the  men  and  that 
tlte  men  would  not  be  apt  to  Include  him  in  a  party  bent  on  such  an  enterprise. 
That  Daniels  was  a  corporal  but  appeared  to  antagonize  the  men  a  little  In 
his  official  relations  with  them.  Deponent  don't  believe  that  Daniels  could  find 
out  from  any  of  the  men  any  facts  about  the  shooting  after  It  was  orer.  He 
was  a  good  soldier,  his  weakness  being  to  get  drunk  occasionally.  That  de- 
ponoit  heard  him  answer  to  his  name  at  the  roll  call  made  at  the  barracks 
whoi  the  company  was  first  formed. 

Geo.  C.  Lawbasor. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   B.   GOODKB, 

Uajor,  Judge-Advocate-Oenenil's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  (hUf. 


Affidavit  of  First  Lieut.  James  A.  Higgina. 

Depabtirnt  or  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  $»: 

James  A.  Hiooins,  first  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being 
duly  sworn,  states: 

I  knew  Corpora]  Daniels  during  the  three  months  I  was  commanding  his 
company.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  I  would'  pick  out  as  likely  to  take  part  in 
such  an  affair.  The  participants  would  hardly  include  him  In  the  organization 
of  the  raiding  party,  for  he  was  not  popular  at  all  among  the  men.  He  seemed 
to  antagonize  the  men  a  little  In  his  official  dealings  with  them.  I  don't  think 
he  could  find  out  from  the  men  anything  in  regard  to  such  an  affair  after  it 
was  over.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  his  weakness  being  to  get  on  an  occasional 
drank. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  he  brought  a  private  to  me  with  a  complaint 
that  he  had  acted  in  an  insubordinate  manner  toward  him  and  wanted  charges 
preferred  against  the  private.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  manage  the 
moi  very  well. 

James  A.  Hiqqins, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Sab8cril>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  F^mary,  1907. 

WnxiAM  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 

Judge-Advocate  O.  0.  M. 


BRNEST  ALLISON. 
[Application  for  enlistment  omitted.    Illegible.] 

ELMER  BROWN. 

Affidavit  of  Maj.  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

Depaiti'mctt  or  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  8atn  Houston,  ss: 

Chabixs  W.  Penrose,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  major,  Twenty-flfth  In- 
fantry, and  has  known  Private  Elmer  Brown  for  quite  two  years,  during  all 
which  time  he  was  deponent's  mounted  orderly,  and  as  such  took  care  of  his 
horses;  tliat  Brown's  orders  had  always  been  that  when  an  alarm  of  any  kind 
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sonnded  In  tbe  post  he  was  tx»  go  at  once  to  deponent's  horses  and  remain  with 
them  until  Instructions  reached  him  from  deponent;  that  deponent  did  not 
see  him  on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  1906,  but  is  informed  that  Brown  has 
proof  of  a  direct  and  positive  character  that  he  was  with  the  horses  JTrom  the 
time  the  alarm  was  given;  that  said  Brown  is  absolutely  reliable  in  every 
way,  and  deponent  feels  positive  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting  at 
Brownsville  that  night  or  with  anything  connected  with  it  Deponent  knows 
Brown  did  all  be  conld  to  ascertain  the  perpetrators,  for  he  came  to  deponent 
with  several  Uttle  matters  that  he  thought  might  be  pertinent,  but  none  of 
which  amounted  to  anything;  that  he  was  also  constantly  talking  among  the 
m«i  in  the  effort  to  learn  who  the  guilty  men  were,  and  reported  to  deponent 
dally,  stating  whom  he  had  seen  and  with  whom  he  had  talked;  that  he  Is  a 
popular  man,  bright  and  intelligent,  and  a  "  good  mixer."  But  he  was  working 
for  deponent,  and  that  fact,  known  to  the  men,  must  have  handicapped  Mm  to 
some  extent 

O.  W.  Pekbobe. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  GOODIBB, 

Major,  Judge-Advooate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judffe-Advooate,  Department  of  the  Ovlf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Cteorge  O.  Lawnuon. 

Depabtmckt  of  Tkxas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  is: 

Geoboe  O.  IiAWBASoK,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  second  lieutenant  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  was  In  command  of  said  company  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1906;  that  Private  Brown  was  missing  from  the  roll-call  that  night 
and  deponent  sent  Corpornl  Wade  Harris  to  look  up  Brown  and  Alfred  N.  Wll- 
\lams,  a  private,  who  was  regularly  detailed  to  duty  as  a  teamster  and  slept 
at  tlie  corral.  Private  Williams  soon  came  running  up,  before  the  company 
took  its  position  along  the  reservation  wall,  and  Corporal  Harris  retumtid  In 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Both  Harris  and  Williams  reported  Brown  as  at  the 
corral  with  Major  Penrose's  horses.  Deponent  always  thought  well  of  Private 
Brown,  and  does  not  believe  he  was  engaged  In  the  shooting  affair  that  night 
Deponent  thinks  Brown  would  have  been  extremely  likely  to  report  anything 
he  learned  about  the  matter,  because  he  was  at  Major  Penrose's  house  dally 
with  the  horses,  and  in  constant  communication  with  the  major.  He  did  not 
lay  around  the  company  barracks  much. 

Geo.  O.  Lavvbabor. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qvlf, 


Affidavit  of  Copt.  Samuel  P.  Li/on. 

Dbpabtment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Samxjbl  p.  Lyon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  captain  Company  D,  Twenty- 
flfth  Infantry,  and  has  known  Private  Elmer  Brown,  of  Company  B,  for  twelve 
years.  He  is  an  excellent  soldier  and  perfectly  honest  He  was  for  some  time 
striker  for  deponent.  Deponent  knows  him  pretty  well  and  does  not  believe  he 
was  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  the  shooting  affair  on  August  13,  1906,  or  that 
he  would  suppress  anything  he  learned  about  It  He  is  honest  wants  to  remain 
in  the  service,  and  I  believe  would  willingly  report  any  clue  he  found. 

Samuel  P.  Ltor. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

li.  B.  Goodieb, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf, 
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AfflOavit  of  Oapt.  Edgar  A.  MackUn. 

Depabtmxrt  or  Texas,  Pott  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  as: 

EooAB  A.  Mackur,  being  daly  sworn,  says  be  Is  captain  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  and  has  known  Private  Elmer  Brown  for  three  years,  princi- 
pally through  his  connection  with  Major  Penrose's  horses.  Deponent  was 
particularly  attracted  to  him  during  the  major's  absence,  on  account  of  the 
careful  way  he  looked  after  the  house  and  the  horses.  Since  coming  to  Fort 
Reno  dep<ment  has  noticed  the  care  with  which  Brown  seemed  to  watch  the 
major'a  bouse  while  he  and  his  wife  were  out  in  the  evenings.  That  deponent 
beUevee  he  would  have  told  the  major  if  be  learned  anything  at  all  about  the 
shooting  of  August  13,  1906. 

BnoAB  A.  Maoklin, 
Oaptaki,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  swom  to  before  me  this  4tb  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.   OOODIKB, 

Major,  Judffe-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


EBNBST  BNOLISH. 
Affidavit  of  Bmett  Bnglith. 

Tebbitobt  OF  Oklahoua,  Citv  of  Bl  Reno,  $s: 

Bbhiest  Bnolish,  being  duly  sworn,  says  be  is  now  employed  in  said  city,  and 
was  formerly  a  soldier  In  said  company.  That  he  went  from  Fort  Niobrara  to 
Fort  Brown  with  the  company  in  July,  1906,  and  was  quartered  in  the  barracks 
with  the  first  squad  of  the  first  section.  All  of  the  men  slept  in  one  large  squad 
room  in  the  second  story.  I  went  out  into  the  town  every  day  or  two  and 
bought  things  in  the  drug  store  and  the  dry-goods  stores.  Did  not  enter  any 
saloon  at  any  time  in  that  town,  and  had'  no  trouble  of  any  kind  with  anybody. 
The  only  liquor  I  had  while  there  was  about  two  days  after  we  arrived.  About 
16  of  us  had  a  "  keg  party  " — chipped  in  and  bought  two  cases  of  bottled  beer 
from  a  local  salesman,  who  took  the  order  at  the  main  gate  of  the  fort  and 
delivered  the  beer  there.  We  drank  it  right  there.  That  was  the  only  drinking 
I  did  at  that  town.  I  remember  bearing  about  Private  Newton  of  C  Com- 
pany getting  hit  over  the  head  with  a  revolver  In  the  hands  of  a  citizen.  But 
Newton  didn't  have  much  of  a  reputation,  and  nobody  in  my  company  was 
roused  up  over  the  affair.  I  didn't  bear  that  the  men  of  the  command  in  gen- 
eral qrmpathlzed  with  Newton.  He  was  one  of  the  kind  of  men  who  don't  seem 
able  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  I  knew  who  he  was,  but  he  had  not  been  very 
long  in  the  regiment  and  was  not  one  of  my  friendis.  He  would  get  drimk  fre- 
quently, and  when  he  did  he  always  seemed  to  want  to  take  charge  of  some- 
body else's  place  and  run  it.  I  knew  Beed  of  C  Company  about  eighteen  months; 
be  was  simply  an  acquaintance.  I  heard  about  his  trouble  the  next  morning 
after  he  was  pushed  Into  the  water,  but  didn't  hear  anybody  say  anything  about 
that  matter  except  that  the  major  bad  an  investigation  over  it  That  Incident 
appeared  to  stir  up  the  Company  C  men,  and  they  talked  a  good  deal  about  how 
be  was  shoved  overboard,  but  the  other  companies  didn't  seem  to  take  it  up, 
and  very  little  was  said  about  It  In  my  company.  I  didn't  hear  anything  that 
made  me  think  there  was  any  chance  of  trouble  between  the  white  people  of 
the  town  and  the  soldiers.  I  haven't  heard  any  of  the  men  since  August  13, 
1906,  say  that  they  had  any  Idea  that  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble.  I  in- 
quired around  a  good  deal  while  we  were  doing  the  heavy  guard  duty  at  Fort 
Brown  and  also  here  at  Fort  Reno,  among  the  men,  and  they  all  tell  me  they 
anticipated  no  trouble  at  all. 

I  went  to  bed  some  time  after  tattoo,  about  9.16  p.  m.,  August  13, 1906.  I  went 
on  the  practice  march  in  the  morning,- 12  miles  long,  and  was  assigned  as  room 
orderly  when  we  returned  to  barracks.  I  put  out  the  lights  at  9  o'clock. 
Several  of  the  men  were  sitting  on  the  lower  porch  smoking  and  some  were  on 
the  upper  porch.  Sergeant  Jackson  was  In  charge  of  quarters.  I  got  to  slee{i 
about  10  o'clock.  There  was  no  excitem«it  whatever  in  quarters  and  no  Indi- 
cation tliat  there  would  be  any.    The  commanding  officer  had  sent  a  patrol  out 
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In  town  to  see  that  the  men  were  all  In  at  8  o'clock  on  account  of  the  report  that 
a  soldier  had  insulted  a  white  woman.  We  were  told  that  everyone  must  be  in 
at  8  and  that  all  passes  would  expire  at  that  hour. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  men  running  through  quarters  hollering  "  Wake  up." 
Some  yelled  "  Fire."  I  got  up.  No  light  was  lit  up  stairs,  but  I  started  to  light 
the  lamp  down  stairs.  It  hangs  In  the  barber  shop  and  shines  out  through  the 
door  into  the  hall  to  light  the  stairs,  but  the  door  was  locked  and  I  lit  a  lantern 
which  was  hanging  near  the  ax  racks  in  the  stairway.  I  heard  the  bugle  blow- 
ing, but  thought  it  was  "  fire  call "  as  the  men  had  been  shouting  "  Wake  up ! 
Fire  I "  I  heard  the  shots  too,  but  supposed  they  were  fired  by  the  sentries  to 
spread  the  alarm.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  came  over  to  the  company  and  said  to 
the  men  "  Go  back  and  get  your  arms !  That  was  the  call  to  arms."  About 
half  the  men  of  B  Company  were  out  on  the  lower  porch  without  arms.  The 
major  came  up  about  that  time  and  the  lieutenant  told  him  that  First  Sergeant 
Sanders  hadn't  come.  The  major  told  him  to  send  after  him  and  the  lieutenant 
said  "  Somebody  go  down  and  wake  up  Sergeant  Sanders."  Corporal  Daniels 
B&at  me  for  him.  I  started  and  got  about  200  yards  from  the  comimny  barracks 
when  I  met  him  on  the  way  and  we  returned  together.  By  that  time  most  of 
the  men  had  their  guns  and  some  were  down  stairs  falling  in  ranks  and  the  rest 
were  getting  their  arms.  On  the  way  Sanders  asked  me  what  was  the  matter 
and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know.  He  ran  into  the  orderly  room  for  his  gun  and  I 
went  on  up  stairs  after  mine.  The  company  was  then  formed  and  the  roll 
called.  The  firing  had  ceased.  The  first  sergeant.  In  reporting  the  result  of  the 
roll  call,  said  three  men  were  absent — Brown,  the  baker;  Elmer  Brown,  who 
took  care  of  the  major's  horses,  and  Alfred  Williams,  teamster  at  the  corral. 
The  company  commander  went  over  to  report  to  Major  Penrose,  who  was  out  on 
the  parade,  and  when  he  came  back  he  sent  Corporal  Wade  Harris  to  the  corral 
and  bakery  to  get  the  three  absent  men.  Our  company  was  then  marched  down 
and  posted  like  a  skirmish  line  along  behind  the  reservation  wall  and  stayed  there 
about  an  hour.  I  saw  D  Company  march  out  through  the  gate  to  patrol  the 
town,  about  the  time  we  got  to  the  wall.  C  Company  was  stlU  out  in  front  of 
their  barracks,  not  yet  formed,  when  we  marched  away  from  barracks.  After 
we  got  to  the  wall,  some  five  or  ten  minutes  later.  Lieutenant  Orler  marched  C 
Company  to  our  right  an4  posted  it  along  the  wall  beyond  us.  The  men  of  my 
company  who  were  near  me  were  wondering  who  had  done  the  shooting.  I 
didn't  see  a  soul  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  except  the  companies — not  a  civilian 
In  sight  and  I  was  not  able  to  see  one  all  the  time  I  was  there  at  the  wall.  I 
was  50  or  60  yards  from  the  telegraph  office,  but  didn't  see  anybody  near  it  I 
was  placed  opposite  the  end  of  an  alley  which  runs  at  the  rear  of  the  houses 
facing  on  the  street  running  from  the  main  gate  of  the  fort.  There  was  a  street 
lamp  lit  about  100  yards  down  that  alley,  but  I  saw  no  one  whatever  pass  within 
the  circle  of  its  light  After  we  had  been  from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  at 
ttie  wall  the  lieutenant  had  us  move  back  a  few  feet  on  to  B  Company's  back 
porch  and  sit  down  there.  I  laid  down  on  a  pile  of  old  tents  on  the  porch  and 
nearly  went  to  sleep.  D  Company  came  back  into  the  post  while  we  were  there 
on  the  porch.  Some  time  later  we  were  sent  up  to  put  away  onr  arms  and  went 
back  to  bed. 

We  were  kept  closely  in  the  post  after  that  night.  The  talk  among  the  men 
on  guard  next  day — I  was  one  of  the  sentries — was  to  the  eftect  that  the  Texas 
Rangers  had  fired  on  the  post  Some  of  those  that  talked  about  the  affair 
seemed  to  believe  that  was  true.  About  11  a.  m.,  when  I  went  to  dinner  at  the 
company,  I  heard  two  of  the  m«i  say  that  the  mayor,  whom  we  knew  as  post 
surgeon  at  the  time,  was  claiming  that  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting.  Nobody 
seemed  to  believe  that  was  true.  I  took  it  for  granted  the  guilty  parties  would 
be  caught  very  soon  and  didn't  bother  myself  much  about  It  Very  little  was 
said  among  the  men  about  the  matter  that  I  heard.  I  was  around  talking  with 
all  the  men,  but  nobody  had  any  news  of  the  guilty  men  and  during  our  stay  at 
Fort  Brown  I  could  hear  no  suspicion  nor  gossip  nor  mmors  against  any  of  the 
soldiers.  I  was  in  the  hospital  at  Fort  Reno  when  General  Garlington  came 
and  Major  Penrose  came  to  the  hospital  and  told  us  what  he  had  said  to  the 
command  about  discharging  us.  The -men  of  long  service  and  the  good  men 
seemed  very  much  cast  down  at  the  prospect  of  discharge  without  honor,  bnt 
some  of  the  younger  ones  didn't  appear  to  care.  The  old  men  said  it  was  tough 
to  lose  so  many  good  years  put  in  in  the  service  of  the  Government  wbesa  they 
hadn't  done  anything,  just  because  of  a  lot  of  scoundrels  who  had  made  all  the 
trouble.  I  am  sure  there  were  plenty  of  us  who  would  have  told  in  a  minute 
if  they  had  even  suspected  any  soldier  of  doing  the  shootins.    Bvea  at  Fort 
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Reno  I  conld  bear  of  neither  gossip,  mmor,  nor  suspicion  directed  against  any 
man,  and  notblng  could  be  found  out 

I  respectfully  request  perinlsslon  to  reenllst,  and  I  repeat  In  tbe  most  solemn 
manner  tbat  I  neltber  took  part  In  tbe  afFray  except  as  I  bave  stated  above, 
nor  have  I  at  any  time  concealed  any  fact,  clew,  or  information  on  tbe  subject 
from  my  officers.  I  am  conscious  of  no  wrong  on  my  part,  and  desire  to  be  re- 
Instated  in  the  service  of  tbe  Government. 

EUtNEBT  Broubh. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oenerdl't  Department, 

Judge  Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qvif. 


Affidavit  of  First  Lieut.  James  A.  Higgins. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  ss: 

James  A.  Hioginb,  first  lieutenant  Company  0,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being 
duly  sworn,  states: 

I  knew  Private  Ernest  Ehiglisb  as  a  soldier  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry, for  about  two  months.  I  never  bad  occasion  to  reprimand  him,  and 
considered  blm  a  good  soldier ;  but  am  unable  to  state  Vhether  he  would  have 
reported  to  me  If  be  had  any  Imowledge  of  the  Brownsville  shooting. 

James  A.  Higoins, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.    , 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8tb  day  of  February,  1907. 

WiTLiAif  W.  Habhib,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Oourt-Marttdk 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Qeorge  0.  Latorason. 

Depaktment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Bam  Houston,  ss: 

Geobge  C.  Lawbason,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  second  lieutenant  Company 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  knew  Private  English  since  September  16,  1904; 
tbat  be  has  always  considered  him  a  reliable  soldier  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duties.  He  was  ou  duty  a  good  deal  as  room  orderly.  He  was 
a  quiet,  good-natured  man.  I  don't  think  be  Is  tbe  sort  of  man  to  participate 
in  the  shooting  affair  of  August  13,  1906. 

.Geo.  0.  Lawbason. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6tb  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  El  GooDiEB, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


THOMAS  TAYLOR. 
Application  for  reenlistment, 

LocKLAND,  Ohio,  March  17,  1908. 

Sib,  Toub  Horob  :  I,  Thomas  Taylor,  ex -private  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  who  was  discharged  from  the  Army  by  order  No.  266,  War  Depart- 
ment, on  November  19,  in06,  do  hereby  petition  for  reenlistment  on  the  terms 
that  may  be  provided  by  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

Any  fovor  here  shown  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

I  enlisted  September  19,  1809;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  G, 
Forty-eighth  Regiment  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  June  80,  1901,  by 
reason  of  muster  out  of  company. 

Character  excellent. 
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ReenllBted  July  16, 1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  July  16,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment. 
Character  very  good. 

Beenllsted  July  18, 1904 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

I,  Thomas  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Ky.,  Clark  County.    I  am  now 
making  my  home  at  Lockland,  Ohio,  401  Wayne  avenue. 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  TAyix>R. 

ALFRED  N.  WILLIAMS. 

AppUcaUon  for  permission  to  reenUtt. 

Oklahoma,  Oki.a.,  March  It,  1907. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  attached  afiSdavlt,  and  respectfully 
request  that  I  be  permitted  to-reenlist  In  the  Army. 
Very  respectfully, 

AXTBED  N.  WHXIAUS, 

Late  Private,  Oompany  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
The  Adjctant-Genebal,  V.  S.  Army, 

WaiJtii^fton,  D.  O. 
(Through  the  Recruiting  Officer,  Oklahoma,  OUa.) 
>  

Teuitobt  or  OKI.AHOUA,  County  of  Oklahoma,  $»: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  Alfred  N.  Williams, 
who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry,  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1903,  to  serve  three 
years;  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  aforesaid  company  while  stationed  at  Fort 
Brown  (Brownsville),  Tex.,  when  the  shooting  affair  between  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  at  that  place  took  place  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1900 ;  that  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting  he  was  employed  by  the  quartermaster's  department  as 
teamster,  on  extra  duty;  that  he  did  not  sleep  at  the  company  quarters,  but  At^t 
at  the  quartermaster's  corral;  that  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  be  was  in  bed 
asleep ;  that  he  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  any  plot  was  contemplated  and 
that  he  has  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  affair ;  that  no  one  ever  mentioned 
the  matter  to  him  except  by  way  of  Inquiry ;  that  he  had  asked  a  number  of  the 
men  of  his  company  and  of  the  other  companies  if  they  knew  who  bad  done  the 
shooting,  and  that  all  of  those  questioned  by  him  had  stated  that  they  were  not 
implicated  in  this  affair  and,  furthermore,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  it  what- 
ever ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it  until  Mr.  Boshel, 
corral  boss,  came  to  him  and  awoke  him ;  that  Mr.  Boshel  had  come  from  town 
when  he  awoke  him  and  at  that  time  the  shooting  was  over.  Further  deponoit 
sayeth  not 

Altbed  N.  Williams, 
Late  Private  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  ibis  11th  day  of  March,  1907. 

[SBAL.1  J.   S.   TWYVOBD, 

Votary  PnWe. 
My  commission  expires  June  22, 1010. 


coMPAinr  a 

SAMUEL  W.  HARLBT. 

Application  for  reenUstment. 

U.  S.  Abmy  Becbuitiito  Statiow, 
Harrisburg,  Pa,,  Deoemher  tl,  1909. 
Tbe  Militabt  Secsetabt, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  application  for  reoillstment  In  the  colored 
Infantry.    My  service  Is  as  follows : 

Three  years  three  months  Troop  F,  Ninth  Cavalry.    Discharged  Jannary  8. 
1894.    Character,  excellent. 
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rive  years  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Discharged  March  8,  1899. 
Character,  excellent. 

Three  years  Company  O,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry.  Discharged  March  8,  1902. 
Character,  excellent 

Three  years  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry.  Discharged  March  8,  1906. 
Character,  excellent. 

One  year  8  montlis  and  fifteen  days  Company  O,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry.  Dis- 
charged November  24,  1906,  without  honor  in  consequence  of  Paragraph  1, 
Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  November  9,  1906. 

I  respectfully  enclose  herewith  such  evidence  relating  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  riot  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  August  13,  1906. 

Yeiy  respectfully,  Sautjxl  W.  Hablet. 

[First  Indorsement] 

U.  S.  Abut  RBOBtnnHo  Station, 
BOO  Market  ttreet,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Decemher  it,  1906. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
action.    Applicant  Harley  fulfills  all  physical  requirements. 

,  R.  G.  WnxiAMS, 
Captain,  U.  8.  Army,  Retired,  Recruiting  Offloer. 

[Second  Indoraement] 

Wab  Dkpabtueitt, 
Tbk  Militabt  Secbbtabt's  Ofuck, 

Washington,  Decemher  22,  1908. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  Samuel  W.  Harley,  late  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  through  the  re- 
cruiting officer,  600  Market  st.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  information  whether  he  has 
any  additional  evidence  that  he  desires  to  offer  on  the  points  named  In  circular 
letter  of  December  12,  1906,  from  this  office,  besides  that  which  Is  presented 
herewith. 

Benj.  Alvobd,  Military  Secretary, 

[Third  Indorsement) 

U.  S.  Army  RscBtTiTiNa  Station, 
500  Market  street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  S5,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C,  incloslnj 
additional  evidence  in  case  of  Samuel  W.  Harley,  late  sergeant  Company  C, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

R.  O.  Williams, 
Captain,  V.  8.  Army,  Retired,  Recruiting  Officer, 

[Fourth  Indoraement] 

Wab  Defabtuent, 
Thb  Militaby  Secbetaby's  Office, 

Washington,  December  27, 1908. 
Respectfully  referred  to  MaJ.  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry, 
Fort  Recto,  Okla.,  for  a  statement  of  any  facts  within  his  knowledge  showing 
whether  this  man  was  implicated  in  the  raid  on  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night 
of  Angnst  13,  1906,  or  witheld  any  evidence  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  raid.  Attention  is  Invited  to  the  inclosed  copy  of 
circular  letter  of  December  12,  1006,  from  this  office. 

After  complying  with  the  foregoing  Instructions,,  the  papers  will  then  be  re- 
ferred to  Second  Lieut.  Harry  S.  Grier,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  Fort  Reno,  for 
similar  report,  and  will  be  returned  by  the  latter  to  this  office. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Benj.  Alvobd,  Military  Secretary. 
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[Bifth  indoriMnent.] 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  December  SO,  X90S. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Second  Lieut.  Harry  S.  Grler,  battalion  qnartermas- 
ter  and  commisaary,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Inviting  attoition  to  fourth  Indorse- 
ment hereon. 

My  certificate  relating  to  Samael  W.  Harl«y,  late  sergeant,  Company  C, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  inclosed  herewith. 

O.  W.  Pbnbow, 
Major  Twentvfifth  Infantry. 

[Sixth  Indorsement.] 

Office  of  the  Quabtermasteb, 

Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  Janwury  H,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G.    Tlirough  an  error  this  paper  was  not  referred  to  me  until  Janu- 
ary 24, 1907. 

H.  8.  Obieb, 
Second  Lieutetumt,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Quartermatter. 

[Inelosaie.] 

Habbisbubo,  Pa., 
December  84,  1908. 
The  Miutabt  Secbetabt, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  Second  Lieut.  Harry  8.  Orler,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  and  MaJ.  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  be  invited 
to  give  such  knowledge  as  they  may  have  of  my  whereabouts  on  the  night  of 
August  13,  1006,  and  any  further  testimony  possible  in  support  of  the  claims 
embodied  in  the  affidavits  sndraitted  by  me  in  connection  with  my  a]H>Ucati<m 
for  reenlistment  in  U.  S.  Army. 

Very  respectfully,  Samuel  W.  Hablet, 

Late  Sergeant  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infaittry. 

[Inclosare.] 

Affidavit  of  Samuel  W.  Earley. 

Crrr  of  Habeisbubo,  County  of  Dauphih,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $*: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Samuel  W. 
Harley,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  was  at  Fort  Brown, 
near  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  and  between  the  27th  day  of  July,  1906,  and  ttae 
13tb  day  of  August,  1906,  as  sergeant  and  acting  first  sergeant  of  Company 
O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

That  at  no  time  between  those  dates  or  prior  thereto  did  he  have  any 
knowledge  of  any  proposed  attack  upon  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and 
that  the  first  knowledge  he  liad  of  any  such  proposed  or  actual  attack  was  when 
roused  from  sleep  In  his  company  quarters  by  the  sounds  of  discharging  fire- 
arms on  the  night  of  August  13th,  1906 ;  tliat  he  did  not  then  know  tlie  cause 
of  said  discbarge  of  firearms  nor  who  the  participants  concerned  therein  were ; 
that  immediately  thereafter,  acting  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  acting  first  ser- 
geant of  his  company,  he  caused  his  company  to  fall  in  and  called  tbe  roll. 

That  said  roll  call  was  faithfully  made  In  the  presence  of  Second  Lleot.  Harry 
8.  Grier,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  Major  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  showed  every  man  of  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  present 
or  legitimately  accounted  for. 

That  since  August  13, 1906,  and  up  to  the  date  of  his  discharge  without  honor, 
November  24,  190C,  every  piXort  was  made  by  him  as  a  noncommissioned  officer 
of  his  company  to  discover  if  possible  who  were  the  participants  in  the  aald 
attack,  but  that,  although  due  search  and  diligent  Inquiry  have  been  made  by 
him,  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  which  would  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  person  or  persons  guilty  of  the  said  attack. 

That  at  all  times  prior  to  and  since  tbe  date  of  the  Brownsville  raid  he  has 
always  tried  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  noncommissioned  officer 
in  a  faithful  manner  and  with  the  honor  of  the  service  always  the  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts  and  acta. 
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Tbat  If  he  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  that  could  or  might  be  of  advan- 
tage In  securing  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  party  or  parties  he  would  freely 
and  gladly  Impart  that  tuiowledge  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Deponent  further  says  that  if  at  any  time  In  the  future  be  should  come  pos- 
sessed of  any  information  which  would  be  of  use  in  detecting  and  punishing  the 
guilty  participants  in  the  aforesaid  raid  he  would  consider  it  his  duty  as  a  man 
and  cltiseji  to  notify  the  proper  authorities  and  render  all  aid  possible  to  them. 

Further  deponent  saith  not 

Bauukl  Wt  Hablxt, 
Late  Sergeant  Company  0,  Twenty-ftfth  Infantry. 

Snbscrlbed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  December,  1906. 

B.  O.  WnxiAMB, 
Captain,  V.  8.  Army,  Retired,  Summary  Court. 

[Inclosure.] 
Oertifloate  of  Ma).  0.  W.  Penrose. 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  December  SO,  1907. 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  night  of  the  13th-14th  of  August,  1906,  at  Fort 
Brown,  Tex.,  I  saw  Samuel  W.  Harley,  then  sergeant  and  acting  first  sergeant 
of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  front  of  the  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry,  while  the  company  was  falling  In,  and  while  firing 
was  still  going  on  in  the  ciiy  of  Brownsville,  Tex. 

I  do  not  believe  Sergeant  Harley  was  In  any  way  implicated  in  the  raid  on 
Brownsville,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  he  knew  or  could  have  gained  any  in- 
formation leading  to  the  detection  of  any  man  or  men  connected  with  the  raid 
he  would  haTe  r^wrted  the  matter  to  me. 

C.  W.  Penbosk, 
Major,  Twenty-fifth  D.  S.  Infantry. 

[Incloatire.] 

Oertifloate  of  Second  Lieut.  H.  8.  Orier. 

FoBT  BxNO,  Okla.,  January  H,  1907. 
I  certify  that  on  the  night  of  the  13th-14th  of  August,  1906,  at  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.,  I  met  Samuel  W.  Harley,  acting  first  sergeant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  on  the  parade  ground  in  front  of  Captain  Lyon's  quarters  while  flrln«; 
was  still  going  on ;  that  I  baited  him  and  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was  over 
'at  the  barracks;  tliat  said  Harley  told  me  that  some  one  was  shooting  up  the 
barracks ;  that  I  asked  him  If  such  was  the  case,  what  was  he  doing  over  near 
the  officers' 'line ;  that  be  said  he  was  going  to  get  Captain  Macklin,  his  company 
commander. 

That  later  said  Harley  formed  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  called 
the  roll  under  my  supervision ;  tbat  I  do  not  believe  Sergeant  Harley  could  have 
In  any  way  been  implicated  in  the  raid  at  Brownsville,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  would  have  reported  any  fact  known  to  him  that  would  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  perpetrators. 

H.  S.  Gbieb, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Quartermatter. 

[Inclosure.] 

Affidavit  of  Bamuel  W.  Harley. 

Statk  of  Pennstlvania,  County  of  Dauphin,  City  of  Harrinburg,  g»: 

Personally  apeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Samuel  W. 
Harley,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  riot 
at  Brownsville.  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  he  was  acting  first 
sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  at  the 
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time  of  the  said  riot  did  form  tbe  said  company  by  the  direction  of  Ll6nteDant 
Orler  and  in  the  presence  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  Also,  that  he 
withheld  no  knowledge  of  any  person  or  persons  taking  part  In  the  said  riot, 
and  did  try  by  every  means  in  bis  power  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  a 
soldier  to  obtain  such  information  that  would  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  gnllty  parties. 
And  further  deponent  salth  not 

SAXTraL  W.  Hablst. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  2lBt  day  of  December,  1906. 

R.   C.   WiLLL&US, 

Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  Retired,  Bummary  Court  Officer. 
[Inclocure.] 

Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay, 

DEPAKTimtT  or  Texas,  Pott  of  Fort  Reno,  as: 

Doif  ALD  T>.  Hat,  being  dnly  sworn,  says :  That  be  Is  second  Uentenant  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Sergeant  Harley  was  an  excellent  soldier.  I 
really  believe  he  was  always  trying  his  best  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  Browns- 
ville affray  of  August  13,  1906;  and  I  am  confident  that  if  he  had  got  hold  of 
any  cine  be  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  the  anger  of  his  guilty 
comrades  from  reporting  what  he  knew,  even  if  it  tended  to  convict  the  men  of 
his  company. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-ftfth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Beno,  Oklahoma,  this  8tb  day  of 
rebruary.  1907. 

WnxiAM  W.  Habbib,  Jr., 
Beooni  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Court-MartiaL 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Bay. 

Donald  D.  Hat,  second  lieutenant  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infiintry,  states : 
Sergeant  Harley  was  an  excellent  soldier.  I  really  believe  he  was  always 
trying  his  best  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  Brownsville  affray  of  August  18,  1906 ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  if  be  had  got  hold  of  any  clue  he  would  not  have  been 
deterred  by  fear  of  the  anger  of  his  guilty  comrades  from  reporting  what  he 
knew,  even  if  it  tended  to  convict  the  men  of  his  company. 
Febbuabt  1,  1907. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Affidavit  of  Maj.  O.  W.  Penrose. 

Depabtuent  or  Texas,  Pott  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ts: 
Chables  W.  Penbose,  major.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  dnly  sworn,  says : 
I  saw  Sergeant  Harley  In  front  of  the  company  before  the  firing  ceased,  and 
very  soon  after  I  got  to  the  quarters  of  Company  C.  I  think  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  he  could  have  been  in  the  town  taking  part  In  tbe  firing.  He  was 
acting  first  sergeant  and  a  good,  reliable  man.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  gathered 
any  information,  hint,  or  cine  as  to  the  actual  perpetrators  he  would  have  come 
with  it  at  once  to  his  company  commander  or  to  me. 

C.  W.  Penbosk. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

Ik  'E.  GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  <3ulf. 
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Affidavit  of  Oapt.  Bdgar  A.  MackUn. 

Edqab  a.  Macklin,  captain  Ck>mpany  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  being  duly 
sworn,  says: 

I  beUeve  Sergeant  Harley  a  very  reliable  and  trustworthy  man.  He  was  an 
excellent  soldier.  If  he  had  known  anything  about  the  shooting  of  August  18 
I  beUeve  be  wonld  have  told  the  major  or  me.  I  don't  know  much  about  his 
relations  with  the  men ;  that  is,  how  sociable  be  was  with  them  or  whether  he 
mixed  mnch  with  them.  I  must  have  bad  twenty  talks  with  him  about  the 
affair,  in  which  I  urged  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  learn  the  facts.  I  believe  he 
was  honest  and  truthful  in  the  earnest  replies  he  made  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
tried  faithfully  and  that  it  seemed  Impossible  for  him  to  find  out  anything.  I 
think  his  desire  to  continue  in  service  was  very  strong,  and  powerful  enoa^  to 
overcome  any  temptation  or  inclination  toward  concealment  and  any  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  the  guilty  men.  He  was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  ascertain  the  guilty,  and  I  am  convinced  he  did  all  he  could. 

£!ooAB  Au  Maokun, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge- Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


Affidavit  of  Becond  Lieut.  George  O.  Lawroitm. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Po»t  of  Fort  Bam  Houston,  ««; 

Gbobqe  C.  Lawbasor,  second  lleutoiant.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Company  B, 
being  duly  sworn,  says: 

I  never  came  very  closely  Into  contact  with  Sergeant  Harley,  but  considered 
him  a  good,  reliable  soldier. 

QeO.  O.  liAWBASOIf. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  F^ruary,  1907. 

Ik  B.  GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVa  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Quif, 


Affidavit  of  Beoond  Lieut.  Harry  8.  Orier. 

Depabtment  of -Texas,  Poat  of  Fort  Bam  Houston,  at: 
Habby  S.  Gbieb,  second  lieutenant.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  states: 
I  met  Sergeant  Harley  Immediately  after  the  last  firing,  that  sounded  like  a 
volley,  on  hts  way  to  call  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  had  no  rifle.  I  have  known 
the  sergeant  as  a  soldier  of  the  battalion  for  going  on  four  years,  and  my  opinion 
of  him  is  founded  on  my  observation  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  guard  and  as 
a  participant  in  other  duties  common  to  the  various  companies.  He  is  a  very 
fine  soldier — one  of  the  best  in  the  regiment 

H.  S.  G&iKB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodieb, 
Major,  Judge- Advocate-General's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


Affidavit  of  First  Lieut.  Jamea  A.  Biggint. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Poat  of  Fort  Reno,  at: 

James  A.  HioaiNs,  first  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being 
duly  sworn,  states: 

I  concur  entirely  with  Captain  Macklin's  statemoit  to  Major  Goodler  con- 
cerning Sergeant  Harley  except  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  what 
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efforts  he  was  making,  U  any,  to  clear  up  the  matter  of  the  Brownsville 
shooting. 

Jaios  a.  Higoins, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  February,  1907. 

William  W.  Harbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge- Advocate,  General  Oourt-Uartial. 

[Inclosare.] 

Wak  Depabtmert, 
Thx  Militabt  Sbobetabt's  OmoB, 

Washington,  Deoeniber  li,  1906. 
To  all  recruiting  offlcert: 

Applications  to  reenlist  from  former  members  of  Ck>mpanies  B,  O,  and  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who  were  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  Special 
Orders,  No.  286,  War  Department  November  9,  1906,  must  be  made  In  writing 
and  be  accompanied  by  such  evidence,  also  In  writing,  as  the  applicant  may 
desire  to  submit  to  show  that  he  was  neither  Implicated  in  the  raid  on  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  nor  withheld  any  evidence  that 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  thereof.  Recruiting  officers  to 
whom  such  former  soldiers  may  apply  for  reenlistment  will  advise  them  of  these 
requirements  and  will  forward  the  applications,  when  properly  prepared,  to 
The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  consideration  and  Investigation  of 
the  War  Department 

[1190224,  M.  S.  O.] 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

F.  C.  AlWSWOBTH, 

The  Military  Secretary. 


OHARLES  H.  MADISON. 

Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

PirrsBUBG,  Pa.,  DeoemT>er  19,  1906. 
Tbb  Militabt  Secbetabt,  WatMngton,  D.  0. 

Sib:  Pursuant  to  your  published  letter  of  Instructions,  in  reference  to  ap- 
plications of  former  soldiers  of  Companies  B,  0,  and  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry, 
to  reenlist  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  my  application  for  reenlistment  to- 
gether with  statement  of  my  service  and  record  In  the  United  States  Army, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Three  years  in  Company  A,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry;  discharged  December 
14,  1897,  with  character  "  good." 

Three  years  in  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry;  corporal  June  8,  1889, 
to  September  19,  1900,  resigned;  discharged  December  81,  1900,  with  charac- 
ter "  very  good." 

Three  years  In  Companies  L  and  K,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry;  corporal,  ser- 
geant and  first  sergeant  In  L  and  lance  corporal  In  K;  discharged  from  latter 
•  January  27,  1904,  with  character  "  excellent" 

Two  years  eight  months  and  eighteen  days  In  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  corporal ;  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1,  Special  Or- 
ders, No.  266,  current  series.  War  Department,  "  without  honor,"  November  22, 
1906,  making  in  aU  eleven  years  eight  months  and  eighteen  days  continuous 
service. 

I  had  service  In  the  Spanish-American  war  In  Cuba,  1898;  was  in  battle  of 
Bl  Caney  July  1 ;  before  Santiago  July  2,  8,  10,  and  11, 1898. 

I  offer  herewith  testimony  to  show  that  I  had  no  connection  with,  nor  with- 
held any  information  from  U>e  authorities  relative  to,  the  occurrence  which  took 
place  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  the  night  of  August  18,  1906. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  H.  Masisor, 
Late  Oorporai,  Company  O,  Ttoenty-flfth  Infantry. 
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[First  Indorsement.) 

U.  S.  Abmt  Eecbuitino  Statiow, 

SIO  Smithfield  Street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  19,  1908. 
Bespectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  bis  consideration  In  conformity  with  his  letter  dated  Washing- 
ton, December  12, 1906.  The  applicant  lias  passed  the  necessary  physical  exam- 
ination. The  record  and  statement  of  service  as  herein  stated  is  quoted  from 
the  discharge  papers  of  the  applicant,  and  is  certified  to  as  being  correct.  In 
case  of  favorable  action  the  applicant  desires  assignment  to  the  Ninth  Oet- 
alry. 

X  0.  Obd, 
Uajor,  U.  8.  Armv,  Retired,  Recruiting  Offlcer, 

[Second  indorsement.] 

WAB  DEPABTlfENT, 

The  Militaby  Secbetabt'b  Office, 

Wathington,  December  SI,  1908. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  Charles  H.  Madison,  late  Ck>mpany  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the 
recruiting  ofDcer,  510  Smlthfleld  street  Pittsburg,  Pa.)  for  information  whether 
he  has  any  additional  evidence  that  be  desires  to  offer  on  the  points  named 
In  the  circular  from  this  office  besides  that  which  is  presented  herewith. 

BBBJ.  AI.TOBD, 

MUitary  Secretary. 
[Third  Indorsement] 

U.  S.  Abmy  Recbuitiwq  Station, 

510   SUITHFIELD   STBEET, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  5,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C,  Inviting 
attention  to  the  supplementary  information  by  Charles  H.  Madison  herewith. 

J.  G.  Obo, 
Major,  U.  8.  Army,  Retired,  Recruiting  Offlcer. 


Affidavit  of  Charles  H.  Madison. 

Cnr  OF  Pn^SBiiBa,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Charles  H. 
Madison,  who,  being  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  is  a  soldier  by  profession  and  was  a  member  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  stationed  at  Brownsviile,  Tex.,  on  and  before,  and  after,  the  date 
August  13,  1906,  from  which  company  and  regiment  he  was  discharged  "  with- 
out honor  "  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders,  266,  War  De- 
partment, Military  Secretary's  Ofllce,  November  0,  1906,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1006 ;  that  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906, 
tie  was  asleep  in  his  bed  In  C  Company  barracks  and  was  awakened  by  iJie  ex- 
plosion of  firearms,  and  the  call  "  to  arms  "  of  the  bugles ;  that  Major  Penrose, 
the  commanding  officer,  came  toward  the  quarters  as  he  (Madison)  came  down 
the  outside  steps  and  directed  Lieut.  H.  S.  Grier  to  take  command  of  the  com- 
pany; that  Lieutenant  Grier  called  and  sent  him  (Madison)  to  the  quarters  of 
Captain  Macklin,  the  offlcer  of  the  day,  to  see  If  he  was  there;  that  be  (Madi- 
son) did  not  find  the  captain,  so  returned  and  reported  accordingly  to  the 
adjutant;  that  the  company  (Company  C)  had  follen  In  before  he  (Madison) 
left,  and  upon  his  return  had  been  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  quarters ;  that  the 
company  was  formed  in  line  of  skirmishers,  he  (Madison)  being  assigned  to 
command  of  the  right  squad  In  line;  that  the  adjutant  called  him  (Madison) 
to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  with  two  men;  that  he  reported  and  was 
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directed  to  patrol  around  the  bospltal,  commissary,  corral,  and  noncommis- 
sioned offlcers'  staff  quarters  to  see  If  anyone  was  hart,  or  U  any  shots  had 
struck  in  this  neighborhood,  and  learned  from  the  flrst-class  sergeant.  Hospital 
Corps,  that  a  couple  of  bullets  bad  been  heard  passing  over  his  quarters ;  that 
he  (Madison)  returned  and  reported  back  to  the  commanding  officer  what  he 
(Madison)  had  seen  and  heard,  whereupon  the  commanding  officer  ordered  him 
back  to  the  company  (Company  0) ;  thafc  upon  reporting  back  to  the  company. 
Captain  Macklin  was  in  command;  that  the  company  was  then  placed  on  out- 
post duty,  where  it  remained  until  8,30  a.  m.  next  day ;  that  he  at  no  time  heard 
any  talk  among  the  soldiers  to  commit  violence  upon  the  citizens  of  the  town 
before  the  occurrence  of  this  night,  and  none  after  it  occurred ;  that  he  has  not 
now,  nor  did  he  ever  have,  knowledge  of  the  names  or  actions  on  the  part  of  any 
United  States  soldier  or  soldiers,  present  or  otherwise,  at  the  time  this  took 
place,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  information  at  this  date,  either  of  his 
own  knowledge  or  hearsay,  which  might  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
those  presumed  to  have  been  guilty.    And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

Chakleb  H.  Maoison, 
Late  Corporal,  Company  0,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  summary  court  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  this  19th  day  of  December,  1906. 

J.  O.  Obd, 
Major,  U,  B.  Army,  Betiirei,  Recruiting  Officer, 

Summary  Court  Of/loer. 

PnjSBDEO,  Pa.,  January  B,  1907. 
The  deponent  of  the  above  deposition  having  been  reminded  that  he  was  al- 
ready sworn  in  this  matter,  salth  further :  That  at  about  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  at 
retreat  roll  call,  be  heard  an  order  read  commanding  all  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son to  be  at  their  proper  quarters  at  8  o'clock  that  evoilng  (August  13,  1906), 
and  to  remain  therein;  that  he  obeyed  this  order  faithfully;  and  further,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  letter  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  12,  1906,  he  was  neither  Implicated  bi  the  raid  on  Brownsville,  Tex., 
on  the  night  of  August  18,  1906,  nor  withheld  any  evidence  that  might  lead  to 
the  perpetrators  thereof. 

Chables  H.  Madisoit, 
Late  Corporal,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  InfaMry. 


Affidavit  of  Beooni  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Defabtmeitc  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  ss: 

Donald  D.  Hat,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  That  he  is  second  lieutoiant  of  C!om- 
pany  O,  Twenty-flfth  Inftintry.  Corporal  Madison  was  a  very  txcellent  soldier, 
reliable  and  attentive  to  duty.  I  do  not  think  he  was  the  kind  of  man  to  engage 
in  such  an  affair  as  the  Brownsville  shooting  of  August  13,  1906,  or  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  participants.  From  my  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  disclose  to  his  captain  or  to  the  major 
anything  he  might  have  learned  about  the  guilty  parties. 

Donald  D.  Hat. 
Beoond  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Beno,  Okla.,  this  8th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

WiLUAH  W.  Habbis,  Jb., 
Second  Lieutenant,  TMrtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  Oenerdl  Court-Martial. 


Affidavit  of  Becond  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

DoNAU)  D.  Hat,  second  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  states : 

Corporal  Madison  was  a  very  excellent  soldier,  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty. 

I  do  not  think  be  was  the  kind  of  man  to  engage  in  such  an  afCalr  as  the 

Brownsville  shooting  of  August  18,  1906,  or  to  sympathize  with  the  paitlci- 
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panta.  From  my  knowledge  of  his  character  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have 
been  afraid  to  disclose  to  his  captain  or  to  the  major  anything  he  might  have 
learned  about  the  guilty  parties. 

DoNAU)  D.  Hat, 
Beoond  lAeutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
Febbuabt  1,  1907. 

AffldatHt  of  Unj,  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Bam  Houston,  ss: 

Charles  W.  Pembose,  major  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly  sworn,  says 
he  was  In  command  of  the  post  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  on  August  13,  1906,  and 
knows  CJorporal  Madison:  that  deponent  sent  him  for  the  officer  of  the  day 
about  five  minutes  after  the  first  shots  were  fired  that  night  I  found  him  out 
in  front  of  the  company  barracks,  and  when  I  decided  to  send  out  to  find  the 
officer  of  the  day  Madison  was  the  first  man  I  could  put  my  hands  on  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  always  considered  him  a  pretty  good  man.  I  believe  he  would 
have  told  me  anything  he  might  have  known,  and  am  of  the  opinion  he  would 
have  told  it  to  me  at  once. 

0.  W.  Perbome. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GOODIEB, 

Major  Judge- Advocate-General's  Department, 

Judge- Advocate  Department  of  the  CMf. 


Afftdavlt  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin, 

EnoAB  A.  Macklin,  captain  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  states: 
Corporal  Madison  is  a  very  excellent  soldier.  I  believe  he  would  have  told 
me  anything  he  learned.  I  always  found  him  very  reliable  and  attentive  to 
duty.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  tell  what  he  might  have 
learned.  He  was  confined  so  soon  after  the  Brownsville  affair  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  other  men  of  his  company  and  battalion  except 
those  confined  at  the  same  time.  He  was  acting  quartermaster  sergeant  of  the 
company  on  two  occasions,  and  showed  himself  very  painstaking  and  careful 
of  the  property  put  In  bis  cliarge. 

Edoab  a.  Macklir, 
Captain  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  GOODIEB, 

Major  Judge- Advocate-QeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  Oulf. 


WALTER  BANKS. 

Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

»  Chicago,  III.,  December  19,  1906. 

The  Militabt  Secbetabt,  U.  S.  Abmy, 

(Through  the  Recruiting  Officer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  HI.) 
Sib:  I,  the  undersigned,  formerly  a  member  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
United  States  Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders  No.  266,  War  De- 
partment, do  hereby  make  application  for  reenlistment  in  said  regiment. 

I  inclose  herewith  my  affidavit  showing  that  I  had  no  connections  with  or 
knowledge  Of  who  were  the  participants  in  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
August  13,  1906. 
I  also  inclose  herewith  a  testimonial  from  my  company  commander. 

Walteb  Barks, 
Formerly  a  musician  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry. 
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[First  Indorsement.] 

Recbuiting  Station,  U.  S.  Abmt, 

323  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  III.,  December  19,  1906. 
KespectfuUy  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
Pint  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 

[Second  Indorsement.] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
The  Militabt  Secbetabt's  Office, 

Washington,  December  21,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  Walter  Banks,  late  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the  Recruit- 
ing OflBcer,  323  South  State,  Chicago,  111.),  for  information  whether  he  has  any 
additional  evidence  that  he  desires  to  offer  on  the  points  named  in  the  circular 
from  this  office  besides  that  which  is  presented  herewitli. 

Benj.  Alvobd, 

Military  Secretary. 
[Third  Indorsement.] 

Rbcbuitino  Station,  U.  S.  Abmt, 

No.  323  South  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  December  27,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  IT.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  & 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 


Affidavit  of  Walter  Banks. 

State  of  Ilunois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  Walter  Banks,  formerly  a  musician  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders  No.  266,  War  Departmeit, 
November  9,  1906,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I  had 
no  knowledge  at  that  time,  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge,  of  the  names  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  who  took  part  in 
the  disturbance  at  that  time  and  place.  I  myself  had  no  part  in  the  disturbance 
at  all. 

Walteb  Banks, 
Formerly  a  musician  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  U.  8.  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  December,  1906. 

[SEAL.]  D.  W.   J.  BOJXET, 

Votary  Public 


Certificate  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin, 

Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Fort  Beno,  Okla.,  November  3H,  1906. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  known  Walter  Banks  as  a  musician  of  my 
company  for  two  years,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  character  and 
habits. 

Sdoab  a.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  C. 
A  true  copy: 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 
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AffldaiHt  of  D.  B.  Wttkint. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  19,  1906. 
To  irhom  it  may  concern,  greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  seen  much  of  Walter  Banks,  mnsician  of  C!om- 
pany  C,  Twenty-flfth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  discharged  by  speclnl  order  No.  266, 
War  Department,  November  9,  1906,  who  has  for  the  past  twenty-Uve  or  thirty 
days  resided  In  Chicago,  at  2961  State  street,  and  that  his  character  and  con- 
duct dnring  that  time  have  been  of  the  Iiest,  and  by  bis  upright  and  manly 
deportment  has  made  many  friends  of  the  best  people  of  Chicago,  including 
many  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

D.  R.  WiLKINS. 

Honorable  discharge  of  Walter  Banks. 

Abut  op  the  UwrrED  States. 
To  all  whom  U  may  concern: 

Know  Ye  that  Walter  Banks,  a  private  of  Company  A  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1901,  to  serve 
three  years  Is  hereby  honorably  dischnrged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

The  said  Walter  Banks  was  born  in  Macon,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  when 
enlisted  was  22  years  of  age,  5  feet  41  Inches  high,  black  complexion,  brown 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Harrison,  Mont.,  this  14th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1904. 

Jas.  A.  Buchanan. 
Colonel  Twenty- fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Post. 
Character. — No  objection  to  his  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist.    Very  good. 

Wu.  R.  Dashiell, 
Captain,  Twenty-fourth  V.  8.  Infantry, 

Commanding  Company  A. 

Military  record. — Continuous  service  at  date  of  discharge,  five  years,  no 
months,  no  days.  Previous  service :  Two  years  Forty -eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  V. 
Noncommissioned  officer:  Never.  Marksmanship:  Second  class,  1903.  Battles, 
engagements,  skirmishes,  expeditions:  Served  during  Spanish-American  war, 
1900,  1901,  Philippine  Islands.  Wounds  received  In  service:  None.  Physical 
condition  when  discharged :  Good.  Married  or  single:  Single.  Remarks:  Serv- 
ice honest  and  fattlifni.    Elnlisted  at  San  Fernando,  Union,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Wm.  R.  Dashiell, 
Captain,  Twenty-fourth  V.  S.  Infantry, 

Commanding  Company  A. 

FoBT  Harbison,  Mont.,  May  H,  190^. 
I  certify  that  I  have  witnessed  transfer  of  final  statements  to  Walter  B. 
Williams. 

Wm.  R.  Dashiell, 
Captain,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  V.  8.  A. 

Office  of  the  Recbuitino  Officeb, 
Fort  Harrison,  Mont.,  May  15, 190^. 
I  certify  that  the  wlthln-named  soldier  was  this  day  reenllsted  by  me. 

J.  E.  McDonald, 
Second  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Q.  M.  d  O., 

Tioenty-fourth  Infantry,  Recruiting  Officer. 


Vote  relating  to  discharge. 

Tou  may  send  this  dlsclinrge  to  the  War  Department,  but  please  ask  for  it  to 
be  returned  to  me  at  No.  2961  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Affidavit  of  Oapt.  Edgar  A.  Mackiin. 

DEPABTmRT  OF  Tkzas,  Pott  of  PoTt  Som  Houston,  $t: 

Edgar  A.  Macklin,  being  dniy  sworn,  says  be  is  captain  Company  O,  Twenty- 
flftb  Infantry,  and  bas  known  Musician  Banks  for  tbe  past  two  and  one-balf 
years.  Tbat  so  far  as  deponent's  observation  went,  Banks  was  a  very  good 
soldier  and  very  temperate  In  bis  babits.  Deponent  does  not  believe  he  is  the 
Idnd  of  man  who  would  take  part  In  sucb  a  shooting  affray  as  occurred  at , 
Brownsrille,  Tex.,  on  August  13,  1906.  Deponent  believes  Banks  would  do  his 
best  to  find  out  wbo  did  participate,  and  tbat  be  would  not  have  sympatliy  with 
them  or  fear  of  them.  Deponent  thinks  Banks  is  a  well-meaning  man  who  had 
bad  no  trouble  In  Brownsville,  and  bad  no  reason  whatever  for  wishing  to  pun- 
ish anybody  there,  and  would  report  anything  he  learned  about  tbe  matter. 

E^DOAB  A.  MAOKLnf, 

Captain,  Tteenty-ftfth  Infantry. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    B.   QOODIEB, 

Mafor,  Judge- Advocate-General' B  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Harry  B.  Orier. 

DEPABTinNT  OF  TiZAS,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Harry  S.  Grler,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  second  lieutenant.  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  remembers  Musician  Banks  of  Company  C,  wbo  impressed  deponent 
as  being  a  good  soldier.  Tbat  deponent  was  never  in  a  position  to  form  an  opbi- 
ion  as  to  his  character. 

H.  S.  Gbier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

Ik  E.  GOOOIBR, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  CMf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Dkpabtuent  of  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Reno,  ss: 

Donald  D.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  says  be  is  second  lieutenant,  TTwenty -fifth 
Infantry,  and  knew  Musician  Banks.  Deponent  believes  Banka  was  a  good 
and  faithful  soldier,  and  was  honestly  interested  In  the  service.  That  be  was 
tbe  kind  of  man  who  would  be  interested  In  finding  out  and  reporting  the  guilty 
men  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Tbat  deponent  Joined  Company  C  in  tbe  fall  of  1902  and  knew  Banks  for  at 
least  two  years.  That  he  does  not  think  Banks  could  have  been  in  the  par^ 
that  made  the  raid  in  Brownsville  August  13,  1906,  from  his  knowledge  of 
Banks's  character. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Ticenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  8th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

WnxiAM  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  Oeneral  Oourt-Martial. 


Letter  of  Walter  Banks. 

State  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
I  have  the  honor  to  say  don't  believe  I  care  to  write  off  for  any  more  records. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  tliat  if  they  want  to  reenllst  me  tbey  can  do  so  accord- 
ing to  the  papers  which  I  have  already  sent  to  the  War  Department,  so  you  may 
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Just  send  the  papers  which  I  have  already  at  your  hands,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing more  about  the  BrownsvUle  affair  more  than  what  was  In  my  first  state- 
ment. 

W.  Banks, 
t981  State  ttreet,  Chicago,  lU. 

MABK  OABMAN. 

Be^uett  for  penrUsaion  to  remHst. 

Ohaitanoooa,  Tsnii.,  Jannary  10, 1907. 
TO  the  Reobcitino  Qitioeb  of  U.  6.  A., 

Ohattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  permission  to  re-enllst  hi  the  IT.  S.  Army. 
I  was  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  Special  Orders  No.  268,  War  Depart- 
ment, dated  November  9th,  1906. 

My  service  in  the  Army  is  as  follows:  One  year  nine  months  and  thirteen 
days  in  Company  0,  Forty-eighth  Infantry,  U.  B.  Volunteers.  Service  honest 
and  faitliful.  Three  years  in  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infanti?;  discharged 
September  2, 1904 ;  service  honest  and  fitithfnl ;  from  September  8,  1906,  to  date 
of  discharge  November  24,  1906,  in  Company  O,  Twenty-fifOi  Infanl37. 

My  service  has  always  been  satisfactory.  I  was  neither  implicated  in  the 
raid  on  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  nor  withheld  any 
evidence  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  thereof,  and  I 
therefore  request  permission  to  re-enllst.  I  solemnly  aver  that  on  the  night  ot 
the  raid  on  Brownsville,  Tex.,  I  was  asleep  in  my  quarters  at  the  post  and 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  the  noise  and  I  was 
in  my  proper  place,  and  answered  to  my  name  when  the  roll  was  allied  daring 
the  time  the  sound  of  shooting  of  guns  was  heard  outside  of  the  wall  ot  the 
post 

Mask  Gasman. 
Statc  or  TENNEssiaE,  Bamaton  County: 

Personally  came  before  me,  John  A.  Lawing,  notary  public  in  and  for  said 
county  and  State,  Mark  Oarman,  who  makes  oath  in  due  form  of  law  that 
the  above  and  forgoing  is  correct  and  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
beliet 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  January  10, 1907. 
[bkal]  John  A.  Lawino, 

Votary  PuWo. 
[First  Indormment.] 

Recruitino  Station, 
OinointMti,  Ohio,  Feliruary  21,  1907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  applicant  will  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  this  station  on  pro- 
bation, pending  further  orders  in  his  case  from  the  Department. 

M.  M.  Maxon, 
Captain,  U.  8.  Army,  ReonAting  Offloer. 


THOMAS  JUFFEBSON. 

Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  M.- 
Donald D.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  second  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Private  Jefferson  was  about  45  years  old,  and 
was  on  duty  a  good  deal  of  the  time  as  room  orderly.  His  reputation  was  that 
of  a  steady,  reliable  man,  who  did  not  care  to  be  away  very  much  from  the 
post.  From  my  own  knowledge  of  him  and  from  his  reputation,  I  think  it  Im- 
possible he  could  have  taken  part  in  the  Brownsville  shooting  affray  of  August 
13,  1906.    I  also  think  it  highly  improbable  that  h«  would  have  concealed  or 
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lutve  failed  to  report  anything  he  might  have  learned  tending  to  throw  light 
on  the  question  of  the  Identity  of  the  guilty  parties,  or  to  furnish  a  clue. 

Donald  D.  Hay, 
Becond  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  8th  day  of  Feb- 
raaiy,  1907. 

William  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Oourt-Martial. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Bay. 

Donald  D.  Hay,  second  lientenant  Company  C,  Twenty-flftb  Infantry,  states: 
Private  Jefferson  was  about  45  years  old,  and  was  on  duty  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  as  room  orderly.  His  reputation  was  that  of  a  steady,  reliable  man, 
who  did  not  care  to  be  away  very  much  from  the  post.  From  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  him  and  from  his  reputation  I  think  It  Impossible  he  could  have  taken 
part  In  the  Brownsville  shooting  affray  of  August  13,  1900.  I  also  think  It 
highly  improbable  that  he  would  have  concealed  or  have  failed  to  report  any- 
thing he  might  have  learned  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the 
Identity  of  the  guilty  parties,  or  to  furnish  a  clue. 
February  1, 1907.  Donald  D.  Hat, 

8&!ond  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Affidavit  of  Capt,  Edgar  A.  Itacklln. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Gapt  Bdgar  A.  Macklin,  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  being  duly  sworn, 
says: 

Private  Jefferson  is  a  very  good  man.  He  was  on  duty  as  room  orderly  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  He  was  about  45  years  of  age,  of  very  quiet  habits,  and 
accustomed  to  retire  early.  I  don't  think  I  signed  more  than  one  pass  in  two 
years  for  him.  He  kept  very  much  to  himself.  I  don't  believe  It  possible  that 
he  took  any  part  In  the  Brownsville  shooting  of  August  13, 1906.  I  did  not  con- 
sider him  a  talebearer,  but  I  remember  he  reported  to  me  once  a  case  that  he 
considered  one  of  favoritism  against  himself  on  the  part  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer,  or  two.  He  was  not  a  very  popular  man  among  the  men,  and  I  don't 
believe  it  was  possible  for  him  to  find  out  anything  concerning  the  shooting. 
But  If  he  had  learned  anything  I  think  he  would  have  told  me. 

B^DOAB  A.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  GOODIER, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-QeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  Oulf. 


WILLIAM  McGUIRa 

Statement  of  Capt.  P.  E.  Phelps. 

V.  S.  Abmy  Becbuhtno  Station, 
510  Smtthfield  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  17,  1907. 
The  ADJin-ANT-GENEBAL  U.  S.  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  .transmit  herewith  the  written  application  of  Wil- 
liam McGulre,  late  private,  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  U.  S.  Infantry,  for  en- 
listment; also  his  affidavit,  duly  sworn  to. 

I  would  respectfully  state  that  this  statement  was  made  to  me  to-day  In 
my  office,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  statement  he  made  several  days  ago 
when  he  first  asked  for  enlistment;  that  this  affidavit  is  the  result  of  a  close 
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questioning,  step  by  step;  that  I  have  examined  and  recross-examlned  him, 
striving  to  see  if  he  was  telling  the  truth,  or  not,  but  he  has  never  wavered  In 
his  statements,  and  no  amount  of  questioning  could  shake  him. 

The  affidavit  was  carefully  read  to  him  in  my  office,  then  read  and  care- 
fully explained  to  b!m  by  me  in  the  presence  of  the  notary,  and  he  stated  he 
thoroughly  understood  it  and  desired  no  changes.    All  this  before  signature. 

Hie  physical  condition  is  good,  and  he  appears  above  the  average  of  his  race 
In  intelligence. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  E.  Phelps, 

Captain,  D.  8.  Army,  Retired,  Recruiting  Offlcer. 

(First  indorsement] 

Adjutant-Genebai's  Office,  June  19,  1907. 
To  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  In  connection  with  other  papers  relating  to 
the  Brownsville  affray. 
Received  bacic  without  remarlc  August  15,  1907. 


Application  for  enlistment. 

1319  Hudson  Street, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  June  17,  1907. 
The  Adjxjtant-Genebal  U.  S.  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  respectfully  request  that  authority  may  be  granted  for  my  acceptance 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  enlistment  for  one  of  the  colored  regiments  of  infantry, 
if  practicable ;  If  not,  then  for  the  colored  cavalry.  I  served  In  the  Third  North 
Carolina  Volunteers,  in  the  Forty-eighth  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  In  Company  C, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  having  been  last  discharged  November  23,  1000,  per 
Special  Orders  260,  War  Department,  November  9,  1906.  Trusting  that  my  ap- 
plication will  receive  favorable  consideration,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  William  McGdibb. 


Affidavit  of  waiiam  McChtire. 

State  of  Pennstlvania, 

County  of  Allegheny: 
Personally  apiieared  before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  William  McGuire,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law 
deposes  and  says  that  he  enlisted  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  or  about  August  11,  1905, 
and  was  assigned  to  Company  0,  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry;  that  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  there 
on  or  about  the  night  of  August  13,  1906 ;  that  his  company  occupied  the  third 
barrack,  counting  from  the  river  end;  that  his  bunk  was  on  the  second  fioor 
of  said  barrack;  that  some  of  the  windows  if  not  all  were  open  for  air;  that 
he  thinks  the  doors  of  the  squad  room  were  closed;  that  he  went  to  bed  and 
to  sleep  about  9  p.  m. ;  that  he  was  aroused  by  the  trumpet  sounding  "  to  arms," 
which  was  sounded  by  the  trumpeter  at  the  guardhouse,  a  short  distance  away, 
perhaps  50  yards ;  that  the  call  "  to  arms  "  first  woke  him  up  and  he  then  heard 
one  shot  fired  as  he  believes  by  "  number  two  "  sentry,  whose  "  beat "  was  di- 
rectly t>ehlnd  the  barracks;  that  this  one  shot  was  the  only  one  he  heard  all 
night;  that  he  bad  not  beard  any  talk  whatever  among  the  men  of  either  his 
own  or  any  other  company  of  "  shooting  up  the  town,"  or  cleaning  out  the 
citizens  or  any  part  of  them,  nor  did  he  ever  hear  any  threats  or  hear  of  any 
threats  by  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  of  cleaning  out  or  shooting  up  the 
soldiers;  that  on  being  aroused  by  the  call  to  arms  he  fell  in  ranks  with  his 
company  in  front  of  the  barracks;  that  the  roll  was  called  by  First  Sergeant 
Turner  and  afilant  answered  to  his  name;  that  all  the  men  in  his  company 
answered  to  their  names;  that  he  did  not  know  then  and  does  not  know  now 
that  any  man  answered  to  any  other  man's  name  and  never  heard  It  since  that 
It  was  done;  that  in  about  ten  minutes  after  roll  call  the  first  sergeant  dis- 
missed the  company  and  Captain  Macklln  ordered  the  men  up  stairs  to  bring 
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down  all  the  rifles  in  the  arm  racks  and  put  tbem  in  the  storeroom  on  the 
first  floor;  that  In  about  an  hour  the  men,  the  affiant  being  one,  were  ordered 
to  take  their  rifles  and  fall  In  ranks ;  tliat  during  the  time  affiant  was  in  ranks, 
while  he  was  carrying  down  the  guns,  and  during  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween bringing  down  the  guns  and  falling  in  ranks,  probably  one  hour  in  all, 
he  heard  no  flring  at  all ;  that  everything  was  still ;  that  he  was  not  called  up 
and  questioned  by  any  officer  at  Fort  Brown,  but  while  at  Fort  Beno,  OkUu, 
he  was  brought  up  and  questioned  by  General  Garlington,  be  thinks  It  was; 
that  a  clerk  took  down  the  questions  and  answers,  but  he  (the  deponent)  was 
not  called  upon  to  sign  his  statement 

Deponent  further  positively  swears  that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  took  no  part  whatever  in  it,  did  not  hear  it  dis- 
cussed much  among  the  men  afterward;  that  they  were  badly  scared  and 
afraid  to  talk,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea  who  did  the  shooting,  and  if  he 
did  know  would  tell  all  he  knew. 

WnxiAH  MoGdibx. 

Read  to  afllant  WUliam  McGulre  in  my  presence  by  Capt  F.  B.  Phelps,  re- 
cruiting officer. 

David  Dims. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  by  afllant  William  McGaire  this  17th  day  of  Jan& 
A.  D.  1907. 

[SEAL.]  David  Dines,  Notary  PuWo. 

(My  commission  expires  January  19, 1911.) 


JAMES  A.  SIMMONS. 

Bequest  for  permiaston  to  enliti, 

FoBT  Rbno,  Okla.,  January  t8, 1907. 
RBCBTnrnro  Offices,  Fort  Beno,  Okla. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  granted  permission  to  enlist  in  the 
XJ.  S.  Army.  I  was  discharged  under  provisions  of  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders, 
No.  266,  War  Department,  1906.  I  have -the  honor  to  truthfully  state  that  I 
was  not  implicated  In  the  riots  at  BrownsviUe,  Tei.,  on  the  night  of  August  13, 
1906,  nor  neither  have  I  withheld  any  Information  which  would  have  led  to 
the  detection  of  the  guilty  parties.    My  service  in  the  Army  is  as  follows : 

Company  H,  Forty-ninth  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry,  from  October  13,  1899,  to 
May  23,  1901.  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  May  24,  1901,  to  May 
28,  1904.  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  May  24,  1904,  to  March  27, 
1906.  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  March  27,  1906,  to  October  4, 
1906.  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  October  4,  1906,  to  November 
26,  1906,  the  date  on  which  I  was  discharged  under  provisions  of  paragraph  1, 
Special  Orders  266,  War  Department,  1906. 

Hoping  that  this  application  will  be  favorably  considered, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

JAIIES  A.  SlUItONB, 

Em-Soldier,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

[Flnt  indorsement] 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  Pebrwary  1,  1907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  adjutant.  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  to  The  Mili- 
tary Secretary,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

B.  J.  BSdoeb,  Jr., 
Captain,  Assistant  Bvrgeon,  XJ.  8.  A.,  Surgeon,  Reoruitini/  Officer. 

[Second  Indorsement) 

FoBT  Beno,  Okla.,  February  1,  1907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 

B.  O.  Cabict, 
Captain,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  ComtnanMng. 
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Affldavit  of  James  A.  Bitnmoru. 

Depabtment  or  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  ss: 

James  A.  Simmons,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  was  discharged  without  honor 
November  26, 1906,  from  said  company  pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders 
No.  266,  War  Department,  dated  November  9,  1906,  and  now  desires  to  reenllst 
In  the  Army. 

That  deponent  was  transferred  to  CJompany  0  from  Company  A,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry,  at  Fort  Niobrara  on  March  27,  1906,  because  CJompany  A  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  and  deponent  desired  to  remain  with  the  troops  to 
which  Major  Penrose  was  attached.  That  deponent  had  for  nearly  a  year 
worked  for  Major  Penrose  at  his  house  when  not  on  duty,  and  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  the  Major's  cook,  who  Is  now  deponent's  wife. 

That  deponent  went  with  Company  C  to  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  where  his  wife 
had  preceded  him  and  where  she  had  rented  a  house  about  two  blocks  from  the 
fort  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  back  of  the  post  exchange.  That  Major 
Penrose  gave  deponent  permission  to  t>e  absent  from  the  usual  nightly  11  p.  m. 
Inspection,  and  to  sleep  at  the  said  house  in  the  town  every  night.  That  there 
were  no-  married  men's  quarters  which  could  be  assigned  to  deponent  within 
the  post  That  deponent  was  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
Company  C,  to  which  he  had  been  but  recently  transferred,  and  because  he  did 
not  sleep  in  barracks  and  got  his  meals  in  Major  Penrose's  house,  deponent  be- 
coming the  Major's  cook  after  his  (deponent's)  marriage,  and  his  wife,  while 
at  Brownsville,  keeping  house  in  the  house  above  referred  to.  Deponent  for 
these  reasons  saw  the  members  of  Company  C  only  while  on  duty  and  had  had 
no  chance  to  make  close  acquaintances  among  them  or.  In  fact,  among  the  por- 
tion of  the  regiment  at  Fort  Brown.  That  up  to  August  13,  1906,  deponent  had 
never  heard  of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  his  company  had  been  pushed  into  the 
water  by  a  citizen,  and  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the  striking  of  another  member 
of  his  company  on  the  head  with  a  revolver  by  a  citizen  until  two  days  after 
the  Incident  occurred.  That  deponent  heard  no  comment  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  upon  these  two  affairs,  and  had  no  suspicion  and  had  heard  no 
hint  or  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  hard  feelings  had  resulted  and  that  the  sol- 
diers were  angry  or  resentful  or  were  likely  to  retaliate  or  to  try  to  get  even. 

That  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  August  13,  1906,  deponent  fin- 
ished his  work  at  Major  Penrose's  house  and  went  to  his  wife's  home  afore- 
mentioned, having  no  knowledge  whatever  that  any  trouble  was  imminent  or 
that  anybody  suspected  that  there  might  be  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
citizens  at  that  time  or  at  any  other  time. 

That  soon  after  I  got  home  Private  Elmer  Brown,  of  B  Company,  who  cared 
for  Major  Penrose's  horses,  called  at  the  house  and  remained  a  few  minutes. 
That  no  one  else  called  during  the  evening,  and  deponent  and  his  wife  retired 
shortly  after  9  o'clock.  That  about  midnight  his  wife  woke  him  up  and  said 
that  she  had  heard  shots,  and  other  shots  were  flred  immediately  after  deponent 
got  up.  That  at  12.20  a.  m.  the  firing  had  ceased  and  deponent  and  his  wife 
went  back  to  bed.  Deponent  did  not  open  his  door  and  did  not  leave  his  house. 
He  did  not  hear  any  talking  on  the  streets,  did  not  see  any  person  in  the  vicinity 
when  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  did  not  know  where  the  firing  was  or 
what  it  meant  He  remembers  a  number  of  dogs  barking  loudly  and  heard  the 
bugle  blown  In  the  fort,  but  could  not  recognize  the  call  as  the  call  to  arms.  He 
therefore  remained  in  his  house  and  did  not  go  to  the  barracks,  because  he- had 
no  idea  that  the  call  could  be  for  the  purpose  of  an  alarm. 

That  during  the  rest  of  the  time  the  troops  remained  at  Fort  Brown  dei>onent 
was  required  to  sleep  In  barracks.  That  he  heard  the  men  talk  upon  the  subject 
of  the  shooting,  most  of  them  refusing  to  believe  that  soldiers  could  have  been 
guilty  of  It ;  oUiers  who  thought  that  perhaps  soldiers  had  done  it  spoke  of  how 
successful  the  participants  seemed  to  be  in  concealing  their  movements  and  es- 
caping detection.  I  heard  many  of  the  men  say  that  they  would  report  in  a 
minute  anything  they  learned  that  would  help  catch  the  guilty  men.  Deponent 
did  not  hear  any  gossip  or  rumors  as  to  any  man  having  been  in  the  crowd  that 
did  the  shooting  and  never  learned  that  any  clue  had  been  discovered  that  In 
any  way  indicated  who  had  done  the  firing.  That  when  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  left  at  San  Antonio  on  the  Journey  to  Fort  Reno  to  be  confined  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  some  of  the  men  said  they  didn't  expect  that  they  would  ever  see  those 
m«i  again ;  but  that  Is  the  only  remark  deponent  heard  made  about  those  men. 

That  on  October  4,  1906,  after  reaching  Fort  Reno,  deponent  was  transferred 
back  to  Company  A,  and  from  that  time  on  saw  very  little  of  the  men  of  Com- 
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pany  C.  As  soon  as  Fort  Reno  was  reached  deponent  was  assigned  to  a  bonse 
In  the  yard  of  the  commanding  officer's  quarters  and  neither  messed  nor  sl^ 
In  the  company  barracks.  He  mingled  with  the  members  of  the  battalion  very 
little  except  when  on  duty,  at  which  times  there  was  very  little  tallying,  and  the 
fact  that  deponent  was  working  for  the  major  may  have  been  another  r^ison 
why  the  men  of  the  battalion  did  not  talk  very  much  to  deponent  about  tbe 
Brownsville  shooting.  That  deponent  never  got  any  Information  of  any  kind.  In 
any  way,  regarding  the  men  who  made  up  the  party  that  did  the  shooting  on 
August  13,  liK)6,  and  he  states  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  positiveness  that 
If  he  bad  obtained  any  such  information  or  even  a  bint  or  suggestion  or  sus- 
picion as  to  who  did  It,  he  would  have  gone  to  Major  Penrose  and  reported  it 
at  once. 

Jaues  a.  Siuuons. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Slst  day  of  January,  1907. 

Lewis  E.  Goodier, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  OtUf, 


Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Charllotte  Simmons. 

FoBT  Reno.  Oklahoma,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  l)efore  me  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Mrs.  Charllotte 
Simmons,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  deposes  and  says,  that  on 
the  night  of  August  13,  190C,  my  husband.  Private  James  A.  Simmons  (who 
on  that  date  belonged  to  Company  C,  Twenty- fifth  Infantry),  was  at  home 
asleep  In  bed  with  me  In  the  house  which  we  then  occupied  about  two  blocks 
northeast  of  the  post  of  Fort  Brown,  Tes.  When  I  was  awakened  about  12.10 
o'clock  a.  m.  by  the  sound  of  firing,  he  got  up  and  looked  out  and  said  that  the 
shooting  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  afraid  to  leave  the  house.  He  did  not  leave 
the  bouse  until  about  6.30  a.  m.  August  14, 1906. 

Chabllotte  Simmons. 

Sub8cril>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tills  31st  day  of  January,  1907. 

William  W;  Habbib,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Court-Martial. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Department  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  ss: 

Donald  D.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  Is  second  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry.  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Private 
Simmons,  who  was  transferrwl  to  the  Company  (C)  from  Company  A,  in  March, 
1906.  He  worked  for  Major  Penrose.  I  saw  him  around  the  company  more 
or  less  and  regarded  him  as  a  very  good  soldier,  obedient,  respectful  and  re- 
liable. I  never  knew  or  heard  of  the  slightest  misconduct  on  his  part  He  was 
married,  and  bis  reputation,  as  I  heard  him  referred  to  by  the  officers,  was 
that  of  a  very  useful  man  who  seemed  satisfied  with  the  service  and  desirous 
of  remaining  in  It  From  his  reputation  I  should  not  think  it  possible  that  be 
could  have  been  a  member  of  the  party  that  did  the  shooting  in  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  TAeutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Olda.,  this  Stb  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

William  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  Oeneral  Court-Martiol. 
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Affidavit  of  Second  Ueut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Donald  D.  Hay,  second  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  states : 
I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Private  Simmons,  who  was  transferred 
to  the  Company  (C)  from  Company  A  In  March,  1906.  He  worked  for  Major 
Penrose  I  saw  him  around  the  company  more  or  less  and  regarded  him  as  a 
very  good  soldier,  obedient,  respectful,  and  reliable.  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  the  slightest  misconduct  on  bis  part.  He  was  married,  and  his  reputation, 
as  I  heard  him  referred  to  by  the  officers,  was  that  of  a  very  useful  man  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  service  and  desirous  of  remaining  in  it.  From  bis 
reputation  I  should  not  think  it  possible  that  he  could  have  been  a  member  of 
the  party  that  did  the  shooting  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13, 
1906. 

February  1,  1907. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Affidavit  of  Maj,  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

Depabtmbnt  o»  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Ham  Houston,  ss: 

Charles  W.  Penrose,  l)elng  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  major,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry;  I  have  known  Private  Simmons  over  two  years  and  know  him  to  be 
a  reliable,  trustworthy  man,  worthy  of  belief.  I  would  certainly  believe  him 
under  oath  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  himself  interested.  I  do  not  believe  he 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  at  Brownsville  on  August  13,  1906;  that 
he  knew  the  perpetrators,  or  knew  of  anybody  who  did  have  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  even  though  not  participants  in  it.  I  l)elleve  he  would  have  reported  It 
to  me  if  he  had  been  able  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  shooting  or  as  to  any 
man  even  remotely  connected  with  it 

0.  W.  Pbnbose. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GOODIER, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Chtlf. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Depabtmert  or  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Bam  Houston,  ss: 

Edgar  A.  Macklin,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  captain.  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry; I  knew  Simmons  a  little  over  two  years.  I^ast  spring  he  transferred 
to  my  company  from  Company  A.  I  found  him  always  an  excellent  soldier, 
who  performed  all  his  duties  in  a  soldierly  manner.  I  believe  be  is  honest  and 
reliable.  He  is  married  and  his  wife  has  worked  for  officers'  families  a  good 
deal,  as  has  Simmons  himself,  and  both  strongly  desire  to  stay  in  the  Army. 
His  wife  worked  a  good  deal  for  Major  Penrose  and  so  has  Simmons.  I  don't 
think  It  possible  that  he  could  have  been  Implicated  In  the  shooting  August  13, 
1906,  and  he  was  such  a  very  good  soldier  In  every  way  and  made  himself 
80  useful  and  was  so  desirous  of  remaining  a  soldier  that  I  can  not  believe  he 
would  refuse  to  report  or  would  withhold  any  information  he  could  get  about 
the  Brownsville  foray,  because  I  think  he  perfectly  understood  the  situation 
and  the  necessity  that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  ferreted  out. 

Edoab  A.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 
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Oartiflcate  of  Beoond  Uewt.  Alfred  Brandi. 

FoBT  Rkno,  Okla.,  January  91,  1907. 
To  whom  U  may  oonoem: 

I  certliy  that  I  have  known  James  A.  SimmonB  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  United  States  Inf&ntry  since  December  10,  1902. 

During  this  time  the  said  Simmons  was  under  my  personal  observation  as  a 
member  of  my  company  for  attout  two  years.  He  was  at  all  times  an  excelloit 
soldier  and  a  reliable  man. 

His  reenllstment  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is  recommended. 

ALFBED  BBAITDTi 

Second  LieutenatU,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Statement  of  Maj.  0.  W.  Penrose. 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  January  i9,  1907. 
To  any  Rgcbuitino  OnricES,  U.  8.  Army: 

I  have  known  the  bearer  of  this  paper,  J.  A.  Simmons,  late  private  Company 
A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  for  something  over  two  years  and  a  half,  as  an 
enlisted  man  In  Companies  A  and  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

He  has  always  been  a  good  man,  reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  while  I  did 
not  see  him  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1006,  from  my  knowledge  of  him,  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  Implicated  In  any  way  with  the  raid  on  Brownsville,  or  had 
any  information  of  the  affair,  either  before  or  afterwards,  of  the  men  guilty 
of  the  crime. 

O.  W.  Penbobb, 
Mafor,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Oertiftoate  of  Oapt.  Edgar  A.  MacUin. 

VoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  January  SO,  1907. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  of  this  paper,  James  A.  Simmons,  discliarged 
from  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Is  in  my  opinion  a  man  of  excellent 
character,  honest,  sol>er,  and  reliable.  I  have  known  him  nearly  three  years 
as  a  member  of  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  also  of  my  own.  Com- 
pany C  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

While  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  it  is  my  belief  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  who  took  part  in  the  Brownsville  affray,  and  that  if  he  did  he 
would  t^    He  is  married  and  fond  of  the  service. 

EOOAB  A.  Maoklik, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

GEORGE  SMITH. 

A-ppUcatUm  for  reenUttment 

Ghioago,  III.,  December  19, 1906. 
The  MniTABT  Seosetabt,  U.  S.  Abht, 

(Through  the  recruiting  officer,  323  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  IlL). 
Sia:  I,  the  imderslgned,  formerly  a  member  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  do 
hereby  make  application  for  reenl'stment  in  said  regiment. 

I  Inclose  herewith  my  affidavit  showing  that  I  had  no  connection  with  or 
knowledge  of  who  were  the  participants  In  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
August  13, 1906. 

Gbobge  SMrrB, 
Formerly  a  Private  of  Company  C, 

Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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[First  IndonemMit.] 

Becbuitino  Station,  V.  S.  Abut, 

823  South  State  Stbbkt, 
Chicago,  III.,  Deoemlter  il,  1908. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
Pint  Lieutenant,  ArtUletv  Corps,  BecnUting  Officer. 

(Second  Indortement.) 

Wab  Defabtuent, 
The  MarrABT  Seobetaey's  OmoE, 

Washinffton,  Deoernber  i6,  1908. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
George  Smith,  late  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  through  the  recruiting 
officer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Information  whether  he  has  any 
additional  evidence  that  be  desires  to  offer  on  the  points  named  in  circular 
letter  of  December  12,  1906,  from  this  office,  besides  that  which  is  presented 
herewith. 

Benj.  Axtobd, 

unitary  Beoretary. 

(Third  Indorsement] 

BcoBurnna  Station,  V.  S.  Abut, 

S23  South  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  17,  19Vt. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C  with  the  information  that  this  man  has  no  further  evidence  to  submit 

A.  B.  Wabfuld, 
Firit  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps, 

Becntiting  Officer, 


Affidavit  of  George  Btnith. 

State  or  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ««.- 

I,  George  Smith,  formerly  a  private  of  Company  0,  Twenty-fifth  TJ.  S.  In- 
fttntry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  November 
0, 1906,  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I  bad 
no  knowledge  at  that  time,  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge  of  the  names  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  who  took  part  In  the  disturb- 
ance at  that  time  and  place.    I  myself  had  no  part  in  the  disturbance  at  all. 

Gboboe  Svith, 
Formerly  a  Private  of  Company  C, 

Twenty-fifth  D.  S.  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  December,  1906. 
[SEAL.]  A.  B.  Pebrigo, 

Votary  Putilie. 


Affidavit  of  Becond  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Depabtmknt  of  Texas, 
Post  of  Fort  Reno,  ss: 
Donald  D.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  Is  second  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twaity-fifth  Infantry.  I  know  Private  Smith.  I  don't  believe  he  was 
concerned  in  the  Brownsville  shooting  of  August  13,  1906,  but  I  don't  think  he 
would  exert  himself  to  find  out  who  was.  I  can  not  form  much  of  an  opinion  as 
to  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  tell  if  he  learned  who  the  guilty 
parties  were.    I  rather  think  he  wouldn't  care  much;  wouldn't  exert  himself 
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at  all,  and  would  be  disinclined  to  tell  on  anybody.    He  never  seemed  to  me  to 
have  any  inclination  to  tell  on  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Donald  D.  Hay, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tbls  8tli  day  of  February,  1907,  at  Fort 
Beno,  Okla. 

WnxiAM  W.  Habbis,  Jb., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Court-Martial. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Bay. 

Donald  D.  Hay,  second  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  states: 
I  know  Private  Smith.  I  don't  believe  he  was  concerned  In  the  Brownsville 
shooting  of  August  13,  1906,  but  I  don't  think  he  would  exert  himself  to  find 
out  who  was.  I  can  not  form  much  of  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  would  tell  if  he  learned  who  the  guilty  parties  were.  I  rather 
think  he  wouldn't  care  much ;  wouldn't  exert  himself  at  all,  and  would  be  dis- 
inclined to  tell  on  anybody.  He  never  seemed  to  me  to  have  any  inclination  to 
tell  on  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
Febbdabt  1, 1907. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Harry  S.  Grier, 

Dza>ABTMENT  OF  TbxAS, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  m; 
Harry  S.  Grier,  second  lieutenant,  battalion  quartermaster  and  commissary 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

I  knew  Private  Smith  for  about  three  years  and  considered  him  a  good  man 
in  a  great  many  ways,  but  be  had  considerable  of  the  tough  about  him.  In  my 
opinion.  If  he  knew  anything  about  the  Brownsville  incident  he  would  keep  it 
to  himself,  although  my  knowledge  of  the  man  is  based  on  very  little  actual 
contact  with  him,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  belief. 

H.  S.  Gbibb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Stb  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   E.   GOODIER, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  CMf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Oeoroe  0.  Lawrason. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  ««.* 

George  C.  Lawrason,  second  lieutenant  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
being  duly  sworn,  says: 

I  ran  across  Private  Smith  often  on  guard.  I  thought  him  a  cheerful,  faith- 
ful man,  attentive  to  his  duties.  He  was  a  basebaU  player;  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  service  and  willing  to  stay  !n.  I  don't  believe  he  was  concerned  in  the 
Brownsville  raid  or  cherished  any  bitterness  or  animosity  against  any  one  in 
the  town. 

Geo.  C.  Lawbasoit. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   B.   GOODIBB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  CMf. 
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Affldavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Depabtment  of  Texas. 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Ilouaton,  as: 

Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry*  being  duly 
sworn,  says : 

I  have  known  Private  Smith  several  years  and  noticed  him  under  various 
conditions,  although  he  was  never  in  my  company.  I  always  considered  him  a 
very  good  man.  From  my  knowledge  of  him  I  don't  believe  he  would  partici- 
pate In  such  an  affair  as  the  shooting  of  August  13,  1906,  and  I  believe  be 
would  have  told  if  he  had  known  anything  about  It. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-General's  Department, 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qvlf, 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Department  op  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  »s: 

Edgar  A.  Macklin,  captain  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly 
sworn,  says : 

Among  both  officers  and  men  Private  George  Smith  was  one  of  the  soldiers 
best  known  in  the  regiment,  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  baseball  player.  He  Is 
good-utttured,  jolly,  about  thirty-three  years  old,  well  liked,  and  not  likely  to 
harbor  resentment  or  have  ill  fopliug  toward  the  people  of  Brownsville.  He  Is 
a  very  good  soldier,  and  I  believe  he  would  tell  if  he  knew  who  participated  In 
the  Ilrownsville  shooting.  I  have  known  him  two  years  and  a  half,  I  can't  say 
what  efforts  he  would  make  to  follow  up  a  clue,  but  he  was  likely  to  hear,  as 
quickly  as  any  other  man,  any  bit  of  gossip  circulating  around  about  the  matter. 
I  don't  believe  it  possible  he  was  one  of  the  guilty  ones. 

Edoar  a.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    E.    GOODIER, 

Major,  Judgc-Adrocate-GcncraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


COMPANY  D. 

JACOB  FUAZIER. 

Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Frazier, 

Department  of  Texas, 

City  of  El  Reno,  Okla.,  ss: 
Hattie  Frazier,  being  duly  sworn,  says  she  Is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Fraz.ier,  late 
first  sergeant  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  lived  with  him  in  quar- 
ters at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  on  August  13,  iyo<>.  Tlint  First  Sergeant  Mingo 
Sanders,  of  B  Company,  lived  with  his  wife  In  adjoining  rooms  in  the  same 
building.  That  Sergeant  Frazier  went  to  bed  In  his  own  quarters  about  8.30 
o'clock  p.  m.  on  August  13,  1900,  and  remained  there  asleep  until  this  deponent 
woke  him  about  midnight,  at  which  tine  she  was  herself  wakened  by  the  sound 
of  firing.  That  Sergeant  Frazier  p\it  on  a  few  articles  of  uniform  and  ran  over 
to  the  company  quarters.  That  Sergeant  Sanders  went  to  his  company  from 
the  rooms  occupied  by  himself  and  wife  at  about  the  same  time,  and  this 
S  Doc— 60-1- Vol  23 91 
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deponent  watched  the  two  men  from  the  porch  of  her  home  as  they  hurried 
over  to  the  barracks.  That  shots  were  still  being  fired  In  the  town  at  that 
time. 

,  her 

Hattie   X    E'RAZISB. 
mark 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  February,  1907. 

Lewis  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-GencraVs  Department, 

Jvtlyc-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf, 


Afftdavit  of  Second  Lieutenant  Donald  D.  Eay, 

Departhent  (St  Texas, 
Post  of  Fort  Reno,  »a: 
Donald  D.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  Is  second  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  I  served  with  Company  D  on  several  occasions 
for  short  periods.  I  believe  Sergeant  Frazier  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy, 
and  I  know  he  was  not  at  aU  backward  In  reporting  men  for  delinquencies  or 
breaches  of  dl8clplin&  I  can  not  conceive  of  his  being  Influenced  by  any  con- 
sideration to  decline  to  report  the  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  shooting  in 
Brownsville  on  August  13,  1906,  if  he  knew  anything  whatever  as  to  their 
connection  with  it.  I  am  almost  certain  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  locate  the  guilty  men,  and  would  report  any  clue  that  he  might  obtain. 

Donald  D.  Hay, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  February,  1907,  at  Fort 
Reno,  Okla. 

William  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advoeate-Oeneral  Oourt-MartiaL 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Donald  D.  Hay,  second  lieutenant,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Inftintry,  states : 
I  served  with  Company  D  on  several  occasions  for  short  periods.  I  believe 
Sergeant  Frazier  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy,  and  I  know  he  was  not  at  all 
backward  In  reporting  men  for  delinquencies  or  breaches  of  discipline.  I 
can  not  conceive  of  his  being  Influenced  by  any  consideration  to  decline  to 
report  the  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  shooting  in  Brownsville  on  August  13, 
1906,  If  he  knew  anything  whatever  as  to  their  connection  with  It  I  am 
almost  certain  be  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  locate  the  guilty  meo, 
and  would  report  any  clue  that  he  might  obtain. 
February  1,  1907. 

DoiTAU)  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Affidavit  of  Maj.  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

Dkpabtment  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  as: 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  major  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  being  duly  sworn,  states: 
I  believe  Sergeant  ITrazier  to  be  absolutely  honest  and   trustworthy,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  shooting  at  Browns\-ille.    He  had 
always  been  a  very  reliable  man.    I  believe  he  would  have  told  me  very 
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willingly  and  very  promptly  of  any  fact  or  information  he  might  learn  as  to  the 
participation  of  any  of  the  men  In  the  affair  of  August  13,  ISHKJ. 

,  0.  W.  Penbosb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    E.    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  QUlf. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Depabtment  OF  Texas, 

Po»t  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain  Conipany  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly 
ewom,  states: 

I  knew  Sergeant  Frazier  for  seven  years;  the  Inst  four  he  was  under  my 
Immediate  command  as  sergeant  and  first  sergeant  of  my  conipany.  He  was 
always  absolutely  reliable,  truthful,  and  conscientious  in  performance  of  his 
duties.  I  got  to  the  company  barracks  Just  before  Frazier  did.  The  firing 
was  still  going  on.  I  think  the  citizens  uptown  were  doing  what  was  then 
being  done.  I  saw  Frazier  coming  from  the  direction  of  his  house  In  the  post ; 
he  was  assigned  to  the  married  men's  quarters.  He  had  no  rifle.  He  got  his 
gun  and  completed  the  formation  of  the  company.  In  my  own  mind  I  am 
absolutely  sure  he  could  not  have  been  Involved  in  the  affair,  and  that  be 
would  not  directly  or  indirectly  engage  in  the  shooting,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it  before  the  time  I  saw  lilm  that  night. 

I  know  he  was  anxious  to  continue  in  the  service.  He  had  served  about 
fourteen  years  and  received  a  full  and  honorable  discharge  on  expiration  of 
his  enlistment  September  20,  1006,  reenlistlng  next  day.  I  am  very  confident 
he  would  report  anything  he  might  learn  at  any  time.  I  Instructed  my  old 
men  and  the  noncommissioned  ofiicers  to  keep  quiet,  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
open  and  learn  all  they  could.  I  must  have  talked  with  Frazier  about  the  affair 
at  least  three  times  a  week  up  to  his  discharge  on  November  26,  1906.  E2ach 
'time  he  claimed  he  was  doing  everything  he  could,  and  I  believe  him.  I  never 
knew  him  to  overlook  a  dereliction  on  the  part  of  any  man.  He  was  always 
prompt  to  report  shortcomings  and  breaches  of  discipline.  He  was  6  feet  4 
Inches  tall  and  fearless  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

Samuel  F.  Lyon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-CteneraV »  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qvlf, 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Depabtmeitt  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Edgar  A.  Macklin,  captain  Company  O,  Twenty-ilfth  Infantry,  being  duly 
sworn,  states: 

While  we  were  stationed  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Sergeant  Frazier  and  his  wife 
lived  in  the  back  part  of  my  house  for  six  or  seven  months.  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him.  They  were  frequently  left  alone  for  hours  in  charge  of  my  house.  He 
was  a  sober,  honest,  reliable  soldier,  and  attentive  to  his  duties. 

Edoab  a.  Mackuit, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantrp, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1007. 

L.   B.   GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
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Affidavit  of  Second  Lievt.  Harry  8.  Orier. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  ilouston,  ss: 

Harry  S.  Grier,  second  lieutenant,  battalion  quartermaster  and  commissary, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly  sworn,  states: 

I  Itnew  Sergeant  Frazler  during  the  four  months — three  years  ago — that  I 
served  with  Company  D,  part  of  which  time  I  was  In  command  of  It.  I  know 
him  to  be  reliable.  He  never  hesitated  to  take  before  the  company  commander 
any  member  of  the  company  whom  he  Itnew  to  have  committed  an  offense  or  a 
delinquency,  or  who  was  accused  of  having  done  so.  I  don't  believe  that  any 
one  man  or  bunch  of  men  would  be  able  to  prevent  him  from  telling  what  he 
Icnew  regarding  the  Brownsville  affair  or  any  other.  I  have  heard  him  express 
himself  to  the  effect  that  "  It  wasn't  so  bad  for  these  young  fellows  who  hadn't 
much  time  in  or  didn't  care  to  stay  in  service,  to  get  kicked  out,  but  it  was 
pretty  hard  for  him  with  fourteen  years  In  .to  be  kicked  out  when  he  hadn't 
done  nothing." 

H.  S.  Gbieb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    E.   GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advoeate-OeiieraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  GiUf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  George  C.  Laicrason, 

Depabtment  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Port  Sam  Hovston,  ss: 
George  C.  lyawrnson,  second  lieutenant,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
belli!;  duly  sworn,  says: 

1  know  Sergeant  Frazler  by  sight  and  by  his  reputation  only.    That  reputa- 
tion is  an  excellent  one.    He  Is  reputed  a  trustworthy  and  deserving  soldier. 

Geo.  C.  Lawbason. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   E.   GOODIKB, 

Major,  Jtidge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


HOYTT  EOHIXSON. 
Request  for  reciilistment  papers. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  20,  1907. 

MILITABY  SEr'RETART,  TJ.   §•  ARMY, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  can  receive  some  Information  on  what 
decisions  the  men  of  ex-Companies  B,  C,  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry.  I  would 
like  to  secure  roenlistniput  jiapers  from  this  office  to  reenlist  iu  Company  G, 
Tweuty-flfth  Infantry,  as  musiciau.  I  have  served  over  Ave  years  and  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  of  the  reiiistnfeniont  of  all  or  some  of  them.  Sir,  I  can  got 
Capt.  S.  P.  Lyon  to  sign  the  paper.  I  have  my  discharges,  one  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  and  the  otluT  from  the  Twoiity-fifth  Infantry;  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  character  very  good,  and  the  other  Paragraph  1,  Special  Orders,  War 
Department,  226. 

Yours,  respectfully,  sir. 

Address  Hoytt  Robinson, 

No.  2205  b'usl  Thirtieth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Letter  of  Capt.  Alfred  Aloe. 

Recbuitirq  Station,  tJ.  S.  Abict, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  il,  1908. 
HoTTT  Robinson, 

Late  Company  D,  Ttoenly-aixth  Infantry, 

611  Maple  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sib  :  Your  letter  of  IStli  instant,  notifying  me  of  change  of  your  address,  has 
been  received. 
Nothing  In  your  case  has  been  received  from  The  Adjutant-General. 
Very  respectfully, 

ALFBED  AI.0E, 

Captain,  First  Infantry,  Recrviting  OJJlcer. 


Letter  of  Hoytt  Botinson. 

Sharpsbubo,  Ky.,  February  f!6,  1908. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  asli  of  the  War  DeiMrtment  what  considerations 
are  had  on  behalf  of  the  men  or  to  my  own  case.  I  would  liice  to  Ijnow,  please, 
just  what  is  doing  after  I  have  spent  five  years  in  theArmy  of  the  United  States. 
1  would  like  to  have  a  place  to  work  In  the  United  States  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment. I  am  a  man  and  I  have  a  letter  of  recommendation,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  a  good  discharge.  It  is  very  hard  to  suffer  for  something  that  some  one 
did  and  you  do  not  know  anything  about  It.  I  can  prove  that  I  did  not  shoot, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  one  that  did.  I  would  be  pleased  if  I  was  thought  of 
enough  to  get  a  place  as  watchman  at  some  custom-house.  I  do  not  feel  right  to 
be  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  beg  the  honor  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  notice  this  letter.  If  I  could  or  can  be  recommended  to  the  civil  service 
as  a  laborer  in  any  Department,  I  would  feel  glad  to  take  a  Job  as  night  watch- 
man In  the  custom-house  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  work.  Please  Inform  me  of 
what  can  be  done  for  me.  I  would  like  to  have  a  Job  at  any  recruiting  office. 
United  States  Army,  or  anything  that  could  be  decided  for  me. 

I  am  waiting  a  reply. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Address  Hoytt  Rodinson, 

Bharpsburg,  Ky.,  V.  8.  A.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i.  Box  60. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Depabtment  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Bamt  Houston,  ss: 
Samuel  P.  Lyon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  captain.  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  and  knew  Musician  Robinson,  who  was  a  member  of  his  com- 
pany for  two  and  one-half  years.  That  he  was  a  man  of  flrst-rate  habits  and 
an  excellent  soldier,  whom  deponent  always  found  to  be  honest  and  perfectly 
reliable.  That  he  was  musician  of  the  guard  on  the  nleht  of  August  13,  1900, 
and  sounded  the  call  to  arms  on  orders  from  Major  Penrose  personally,  and 
alarmed  the  garrison.  That  deponent  thinks  it  imiHisslblfe  that  Robinson  could 
have  participated  in  the  shooting,  and  does  not  believe  he  knew  anything  as 
to  the  guilty  parties.  Deponent  does  believe  that  had  Robinson  known  who 
they  were  he  would  have  reported  to  deponent  as  soon  as  he  learned  It.  That 
Robinson  had  had  no  trouble  with  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  and  so  far  as 
deponent  had  observed  him,  was  not  a  man  to  harbor  morbid  or  resentful 
feelings. 

Samuel  P.  Lton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   E.   GOODIEB, 

Major,  JudgcAdrocate-OcneraVs  Department, 

Judge- Advocate  Department  of  the  Qulf. 
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Affidavit  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Depabtment  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  as:  ' 

Captaiu  Edgar  A.  Mackltn,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  was  officer  of  the  day 
on  August  13,  lOOC,  and  that  Musician  IkObinsnu  was  a  uiouiber  of  the  gniard 
at  that  time.  That  deponent  had  observed  llobinson  many  times  during  the 
past  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  guard  and  as  orderly  trumpeter,  and  always 
regarded  him  an  excellent  soldier. 

ElDOAB  A.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1007. 

Tj.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Earry  8.  Orier, 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  , 

Post  of  Fort  Sam.  Houston,  ss: 
Harry  S.  Grier,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  second- lieutenant,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry.  That  Musician  Iloytt  Koblnson  came  to  Company  D  after  deponent 
left  it  and  he  is  not  In  iwsition  to  state  very  much  about  the  character  or  quali- 
ties of  the  man.  Rut  deponent  will  state  that  said  Robinson  Impressed  him  as 
being  a  good  man. 

H.  S.  Gbieb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

Jj.    E.    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Adrocate-QeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


JOSEPH  JONES. 
Application  for  enlistment. 

To  The  Militabt  Secretary, 

(Through  the  Recruiting  Officer,  U.  S.  Army,  State  street,  Chicago.) 
Sir:  I,  the  uiiderslKued,  formerly  a  member  of  Comtmny  D,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  206,  War  Department,  do 
hereby  mnl<e  application  for  enlistment  in  .said  rcgluieiit  of  the  Regular,  and 
attach  hereto  my  aflidavlt  showing  that  I  had  no  connections  with  or  knowledge 
of  who  were  the  participants  In  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  13, 
1006. 

Joseph  Jones, 
Formerly  a  musician  of  Company  D. 

[First  lodorsement.] 

Recruitino  Station,  U.  S.  Army,  323  South  State  Street, 

Chicago,  III.,  February  'J,  1907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

A.  B.  Warfield, 
First  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  Jones. 

State  or  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  Joseph  Jones,  formerly  a  musician  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  TJ.  S. 
Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Si)ecial  Orders,  No.  206,  War  Department,  Novem- 
ber  9,  1006,  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say: 
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On  the  nigbt  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I  had 
no  knowledge  at  that  time  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge  of  the  names  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-flfth  U.  8.  Infantry  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
turbance at  that  time  and  place.    I  myself  had  no  part  in  the  disturbance  at  all. 

Joseph  Jones, 
Pormerly  a  musician  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  U.  8.  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ISth  day  of  December,  1906. 

[SEAL.]  D.  W.   J.  BOZLET, 

Notary  PuUio. 

Certificate  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

To  whom  U  may  concern: 

Joseph  Jones  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  two  years  and'  three  months, 
during  all  of  which  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  my  company,  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  flrst-class  habits,  and  an  excellent  soldier.  I 
believe  him  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  be  was  in  no  way  Implicated  in  the 
shooting  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  of  August  13  and  14,  ISKK!,  and  I  believe  that 
had  he  possessed  any  linowledge  of  the  persons  concerned  therein  he  would 
have  reported  the  same  to  me. 

I  recommend  that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D, 


CHARLES  DADE. 

Application  for  e7ilistmcnt. 

FoBT  Kg.vo,  Okla.,  Decemher  19, 1906. 
The  RECRumNo  Officer,  Fort  Reno,  Okla. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  instructions  for  recruiting  officers, 
dated  Military  Secretary's  Office,  Docember  12,  1006. 

I  was  disehnrgod  November  20,  1006,  per  Si)eclai  Orders,  No.  266,  War  De- 
partment, series  1006. 

My  service  is  as  follows:  From  January  14,  ISS."?,  to  January  13,  1800,  Com- 
pany D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  character  excellent,  faithful,  and  reliable. 
From  January  22,  1800,  to  January  21,  1.S05,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry; character  excellent.  From  January  22,  1805,  to  January  21,  1S08,  Com- 
l>any  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  Hospital  Corps;  character  excellent  From 
January  22,  ISOS,  to  January  21,  1001,  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry; 
character  excellent.  From  January  22,  1001,  to  January  21,  1004,  Company  D, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry;  character  excellent.  From  January  22,  1004,  to  Novem- 
ber 20,  1006,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  character  without  honor. 

My  isersonal  atililavit  and  letters  from  Capt.  S.  P.  Lyon,  Twenty-flfth  Infan- 
try, who  was  In  command  of  my  comi)any  August  K5,  1006,  and  Major  Pen- 
rose, Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  post  commander  at  that  date,  are  inclosed  herewith. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  Daoe, 
Late  Cook,  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

[First  iDdorsemeot.] 

Fort  Keno,  Okla.,  December  20,  1906. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  V.  R.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C,  through  the  adjutant,  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  inviting  attention  to  the  in- 
closed papers  of  C&arles  Dade,  late  cook  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  ' 
for  reenllstment  in -the  U.  S.  Army. 
A  decision  is  requested  in  this  case. 

B.  J.  Edoer,  Jr., 
Captain,  Assistant  Surgeon,  V.  S.  A.,  Surgeon,  Recruiting  Officer. 
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[Second  Indorsement) 

FoBT  Beno,  Okijl,  Deoember  SI,  1906. 
Bespectfnlly  forwarded  to  Tbe  Military  Secretary,  War  Department,  Wash 
Ington,  D.  0. 

C.  W.  Pbrbosb, 
Major,  Twenty-fifth  Mantrv,  Commanding. 

[Tbtrd  Indorsement.] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Thx  Miutabt  Secbbtaby's  Office, 

Washington,  December  29,  J906. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
Charles  Dade,  late  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the  command- 
ing oiticer,  Fort' Reno,  Okla.),  for  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted is  all  that  be  desires  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department. 

Benj.  Axvoro.  Uilitarv  Secretary. 

[Foartb  Indorsement.] 

Fobt  Reno,  Oeijl,  January  9,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Wasliington, 
D.  C.  (through  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Reno,  Okla^,  with  the  information 
that  I  inclose  herewith  affidavits  of  my  wife  and  stei)daughter,  the  evidence 
submitted  is  all  that  Is  available. 

Chables  Dade, 
Late  Oook,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

[FUth  indorsement] 

Fobt  Reno,  Okla.,  January  S,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

C.  W.  Penbose, 
Major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commaiiding. 


Affidavit  of  Charles  Dade. 

Fobt  Reno,  State  of  Oklahoma,  as: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  CJbarles  Dade, 
late  cook  Company  D,  Tweuty-flfth  Infantry,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law  deposes  and  says : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1006,  I  was  asleep  in  a  house  occupied  by  myself, 
wife,  and  daughter.  Just  outside  of  the  garrison  wall,  straight  in  rear  of  D  Com- 
pany ;  I  retired  about  9  o'clock  p.  m.  August  13,  1906,  and  slept  soundly  until 
about  12.30  a.  m.,  August  14,  lOOO,  when  my  wife  woke  me  up,  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  shots  being  fired  near  the  gate  leading  into  the  garrison,  in  the  direction 
of  the  telegraph  office.  I  immediately  got  up  and  took  my  wife  and  daughter  to 
the  quarters  of  D  Company.  I  remained  at  the  comimny,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
did  the  firing  nor  what  caused  it    Further  deponent  saith  not 

Chableb  Dade, 
Late  Cook  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Fort  Beno,  Okla.,  this  18th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1906. 

W.  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  Judge-Advocate  Q.  O.  M. 


Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Emma  Dade. 

Fobt  Beno,  State  of  Oklahoma,  «»; 

Personally  appenred  before  nie,  the  uudersigned  authority,  one  Mrs.  Emma 
Dade,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  deposes  and  snys  that  on  the  night 
of  August  13,  1006,  I  was  in  my  house,  in  the  rear  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  quarters,  with  my  husband   Charles  Dade,  late  cook  Company  D, 
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Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  August  14,  1906,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  discharging  of  guns  In  the  vicinity  of  the  post  (Fort  Brown, 
Tex.),  as  the  shooting  was  nnnsual.  I  Immediately  woke  my  husband,  who 
had  been  at  home  since  abont  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  13, 1906.  He  Immediately 
proceeded  to  the  company,  taking  myself  and  daughter  with  him,  where  my 
daughter  and  I  remained, 
farther  the  deponent  sayeth  not. 

Mrs.  EuMA  Dade. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1907. 

William  W.  Harris,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutetuint,  ThirUeth  Infantry,  Judge-Advocate  O.  0.  M. 


Affldavit  of  Mrs.  0.  B,  Barbour. 

FoBT  Reno,  State  of  Oklahoma,  sa: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Barbour,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  deposes  and  says  that  on  the 
Dlght  of  August  13,  1906,  she  was  at  home  with  her  mother  and  stepfather, 
Charles  Dade,  late  cook  Ctompany  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  between  12  and  1 
o'clock  August  14,  1906,  I  was  awakened  by  my  mother,  who  Informed  me  that 
shooting  was  going  on  near  the  post,  and  I  had  better  get  up  and  go  to  the 
quarters.  Company  D,  with  her  and  my  stepfather ;  I  hurriedly  dressed  and  pro- 
ceeded with  theui  to  the  company,  where  I  remained. 

Further  the  deponent  saitb  not. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Babboub. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1907. 

William  W.  Harris,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  Judge-Advocate  O.  0.  M. 


Certificate  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  December  19,  1906. 
To  any  Recbuitino  Officer,  V.  S.  Army: 

Charles  Dade,  late  cook  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  who  was  dis- 
charged without  honor  November  26,  1006,  is  desirous  of  reentering  the 
service. 

I  have  known  this  man  for  about  six  years;  for  the  past  four  years  he  has 
been  immediately  under  my  command. 

I  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  man  In  every  respect 

I  do  not  believe  he  was  directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  the  affair  at 
Brownsville,  Te.\.,  of  August  13  last,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  affair. 

He  was  present  with  his  company  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  night  of 
August  13. 

1  recommend  his  enlistment,  and  if  he  so  desires,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
blm  again  in  my  company.  , 

Samuel  P.  Lton, 
Captain,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 


Affldavit  of  Ma}.  C.  W.  Penrose. 

FoET  Reno,  Okla.,  December  SO,  190S. 
To  any  Recbuitino  Officer,  XJ.  8.  Army: 

The  bearer,  Charles  Dade,  on  the  night  of  the  shooting  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
was  a  cook  in  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

I  have  known  him  for  over  two  years  and  a  half,  and  have  always  found  him 
a  trustworthy  and  excellent  man  In  every  way. 

C.  W.  Penrose, 
Major,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  Commanding  First  Battalion, 

Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 
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Instructions  to  reontiting  officers. 

War  Defabtment, 
Thk  MnjTABT  Secretabt's  Office, 

Washington,  December  li,  1906. 
To  all  RECBurriNQ  Officebs: 

Applications  to  reenlist  from  former  members  of  Companies  B,  O.  and  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who  were  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  Special 
Orders.  No.  266,  War  Department,  November  9, 1900,  must  be  made  in  writing  and 
be  accompanied  by  such  evidence,  also  in  writing,  as  the  applicant  may  desire 
to  submit  to  show  that  he  was  neither  implicated  In  the  raid  on  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  nor  withheld  any  evidence  that  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  thereof.  Recruiting  officers  to  whom 
such  former  soldiers  may  apply  for  reenlistment  will  advise  them  of  these 
requirements  and  will  forward  the  applications,  when  properly  prepared,  to 
The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  consideration  and  investigation  of 
the  War  Department. 

[1190224,  M.  S.  O.l' 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

F.   C.  AiNSWORTH, 

The  Military  Becretary. 


Affidavit  of  Charles  Dade. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Reno,  ss: 

Charles  Dade,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  he  Is  the  man  who  was 
discharged  as  cook  of  said  company  on  November  26,  1906,  pursuant  to  para- 
graiih  1,  Siieclal  Orders,  No.  2CC,  War  Department,  November  9, 190C. 

That  he  Is  at  pres-ent  employed  as  cook  In  the  family  of  Lieut  H.  S.  Grier, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  stationed  at  t'ort  Reno,  Okla.,  and  that  his  wife,  lihiima 
Dade,  resides  with  hira  nt  I'ort  Iteiio. 

That  deiwnent  has  apiilied  for  reenlistment  In  the  Army,  and  desires  that  his 
application  may  be  granted. 

That  dei)oncnt  ncconipaiiie<l  that  imrtlon  of  the  first  battalion,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry,  that  was  moved  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  In  July,  1906, 
he  being  then  cook  In  Company  D.  That  about  a  week  after  arriving  in  Browns- 
ville deponent  rented  from  Mr.  Jim  Brown  a  small  house  In  the  town  Just  out- 
side the  wall  of  the  military  reservation  and  about  20  yards  from  the  barracks 
occupied  by  D  Company,  and  received  proper  ix-rmisslon  from  the  post  authori- 
ties to  take  up  his  quarters  therein  with  his  wife,  who  came  to  Brownsville 
with  him,  and  also  his  wife's  daughter,  Bessie,  who  Is  the  wife  of  First  Sergt. 
C.  H.  Barbour,  of  Company  A  of  the  regiment.  Company  A  t>eing  at  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo.,  and  e.xpectlng  soon  to  Join  the  rest  of  the  first  battalion  at  Fort 
Brown.  Deponent,  his  wife,  and  stepdaughter  were  living  in  said  house  on 
August  13,  iOtX;. 

Deiwnent  hoard  about  the  trouble  which  occurred  between  some  people  of  the 
town  and  the  .soldiers  from  C  Comr>any,  one  of  whom  was  said  to  have  been 
pushed  Into  the  wnter  and  the  other  to  have  been  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
revolver.  Tlicso  matters  were  considered  by  the  soldiers  to  have  been  cases  of 
unjust  Ireatnu'ut  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  but  deponent  did  not  observe 
that  they  gave  rise  to  any  particular  excitement  or  angry  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers.  I)ei>onent  did  not  go  Into  the  squad  rooms  or  into  the  men's 
quarters  except  occasionally,  and  did  not  sleep  In  the  barracks  at  all  during  the 
period  between  our  arrival  in  Fort  Brown  and  the  nlglit  of  August  13,  1906. 
That  up  to  the  said  night  doiwnent  never  received  any  hint  or  intimation  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  trouble  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  he 
went  to  bed  In  iiis  house  at  9  o'clock  that  night  without  any  suspicion  whatever 
that  any  such  trouble  would  ever  arise.  That  deponent's  wife  and  Mrs.  Barbour 
were  with  hini  in  the  house  diu'ins  the  entire  evening  and  retired  about  the 
same  time.  That  about  midnight  dei.ciicnt  was  awakened  by  bis  wife,  who  said 
that  he  had  belter  get  up;  that  sliooting  wiis  going  on.  Deponent  heard  shots; 
pulled  on  his  shoes  witliont  the  socks,  put  on  hip  khaki  trousers,  and  went  out. 
The  shots  sounded  as  though  fired  near  the  telegraph  office,  near  the  fort  pate. 
Deponent  got  over  the  reservation  wall,  about  4  feet  high,  and  went  directly  to 
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the  comiwny  kitchen,  where  he  found  the  second  cook,  James  Duncan,  of  the 
company,  who  slept  In  the  cook's  room,  adjoining  the  kitchen.  Duncan  was 
partly  dressed,  but  there  was  no  light  lit.  The  call  to  arms  sounded  as  de- 
ponent reached  the  porch  of  the  kitchen.  Duncan  at  once  Joined  the  company 
and  doimnent  took  charge  of  the  kitchen,  remaining  there  the  rest  of  the  night, 
watching  at  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  see  or  hear.  Deponent  saw  Coriwral 
Powell,  the  noncommissioned  otBccr  in  charge  of  quarters,  moving  around;  he 
also  noticed  the  sentinel  who  was  at  the  post  extending  between  the  line  of 
barracks  and  the  wall.  That  he  saw  no  other  persons  In  the  quarters  or  the 
vicinity  until  the  company  cnme  back. 

That  the  next  morning  deiwnent  heard  that  the  citizens  were  claiming  that 
soldiers  had  done  the  firing.  The  soldiers.  In  their  talk  among  themselves,  as 
dei>onent  beard  It,  seemed  to  refuse  to  believe  that  any  firing  at  all  bad  been 
done  by  soldiers.  A  vei-j-  few  days  after  the  shooting  I  was  sent  for  to  come 
to  the  orderly  room — the  company  office  In  the  barracks — and  my  affidavit  was 
taken  down  by  Lieutenant  West,  who  had  returned  from  leave  after  the  13th 
of  August,  and  I  afterward  swore  to  It  before  Cai)taln  Lyon.  From  the  talk 
I  had  with  the  men  I  am  positive  that,  while  we  were  at  Fort  Brown,  the  men 
of  Company  D  did  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting, 
and  that  all  were  very  certain  no  member  of  our  company  had  participated  in  it. 
Even  while  we  were  restricted  to  the  post  and  prevented  by  orders  from  going 
outside,  such  sentiment  as  I  heard  expressed  by  the  men  was  positively  against 
the  idea  that  it  was  possible  that  our  men  could  be  guilty.  That  deiK>nent 
never,  while  at  Fort  Brown,  heard  any  suggestion  or  hint  that  could  have 
bel[ied  to  discover  those  who  did  the  shooting. 

Thiit  after  coming  to  Fort  Reno  it  was  inipr«.«s<Hl  upon  ns  that  we  must  exert 
ourselves  to  find  out  the  guilty  parties,  and  that  wo  would  be  discharged  without 
honor  if  they  were  not  discovered.  The  men  then  seemed  to  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced that  such  an  outcome  of  the  matter  would  actually  result,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  It  would  be  finally  determined  not  to  discharge,  witliout  honor,  the 
old  soldiers  of  long  service  who  knew  they  hadn't  done  anything  wrong.  We 
were  confined  to  the  post  here  also,  but  the  guilty  men  never,  as  far  as  deponent 
hoard,  t^aid  or  did  anything  to  direct  suspicion  toward  them.  Tlmt  there  was 
no  j;(if:sip  or  rumor  going  aroiuid  as  to  who  the  guilty  men  were.  That  deponent 
never  head  a  thhig  on  that  subje;-t.  That  there  was  talk  and  gossip  about  the 
orders  for  discharge,  and  about  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  men  and 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  but  absolutely  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  guilt 
of  any  soldiers  or  their  innocence.  Th;vt  the  old  soldiers  siwke  frequently  as 
to  the  hiiieniesjs  of  being  compelled  to  suffer  because  some  one  else  had  com- 
mitted this  wrong,  and  deponent  is  very  sure  that  the  universal  feeling  among 
the  men  of  long  service  in  Company  D  was  that  the  slightest  clew  obtained  by 
any  of  them  as  to  the  actual  iMJviietrators  would  have  been  reported  to  the 
caittnin  at  once.  That  deiwnent  has  several  times  heard  Private  William  B. 
Jones,  of  D  Company,  say  before  the  dischfirge  that  he  would  like  to  know 
who  tlie  scoundrels  were  that  had  done  the  shooting,  and  that  If  he  knew  he 
would  surely  turn  them  up.  That  deitouent  never  heard  the  men  suggest  that 
an  informer  would  get  Into  troul>Ie  or  be  maltreated  by  the  guilty  parties,  and 
as  far  ns  deponent  could  learn  there  was  no  fear  on  any  one's  part  that  there 
would  be  any  danger  in  reporting  whatever  a  man  might  learn. 

Charles  Dade. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  January,  1907. 

Lewis  E.  Goodikr. 
Major,  Judgc-Advocatc-OeneraVs  Deoartment, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Emma  Dade, 

Depabtmbnt  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  ss: 
Emma  Dade,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  Is  the  wife  of  Charles 
Dade,  who  was  discharged  from  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  ]!10(5,  and  has  been  his  wife  for  about  nine  years.  That  dei>onent  has 
a  daugliter,  Bessie,  who  is  the  wife  of  First  Sergeant  Charles  H.  Barbour,  of 
Company  A,  of  the  same  regiment. 
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That  deponent  and  Mrs.  Barbour  went  with  CJompany  D  to  Port  Brown,  Tex, 
In  Jnly,  1906,  and  lived  with  said  Dade  In  the  house,  rented  from  Mr.  Brown, 
Just  back  of  the  barracks  of  D  Company.  That  on  the  evening  of  August  13, 
1906,  deponent's  husband  came  from  his  duties  to  the  house  between  8  and  9 
o'clock  and  went  right  to  bed ;  but  deiionent  and  her  daughter  sat  up  for  a  little 
while  after  he  retired,  watching  the  little  children  who  were  having  a  party  in 
a  bouse  near  by.  We  went  to  bed  at  about  9  o'clock,  and  were  all  asleep  very 
soon. 

That  about  midnight  deponent  was  wakened  by  the  sound  of  firing  close  at 
hand.  Dade  was  fast  asleep  in  bed.  I  woke  him  up,  and  he  got  up  and  wait 
to  the  company  barracks. 

Emma  Dade. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  January,  1907. 

Lewis  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department. 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Oulf. 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Reno,  OMa.,  s»: 
Bessie  Barbour,  being  duly  sworn,  says  she  Is  the  wife  of  First  Sergeant  C.  H. 
Barbour,  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ehnma 
Dade,  wife  of  Cook  Charles  Dade,  of  Company  D,  of  that  regiment. 

That  she  was  living  with  her  mother  and  Cook  Dade  in  their  house  in  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  on  August  13, 1906,  and  that  said  Dade  returned  home  from  his  duties 
at  the  barracks  soon  after  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day  and  went  right 
to  bed.  That  deponent  and  her  mother  retired  about  9  o'clock.  That  deponent 
was  wakened  by  her  mother  about  midnight  and  when  she  got  up  she  saw  that 
said  Dade  was  still  in  his  bed.  Firing  was  then  going  on  close  by,  and  said 
Dade  got  up  and  went  across  the  wall  of  the  reservation  to  his  company  barracks. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  BABooim. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  January,  1907. 

Lewis  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advoeate-QeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  Oulf. 


Affidavit  of  Maj.  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

Department  op  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Ciarles  W.  I'enrose,  major.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  states: 
From  Cook  Dade's  reputation  and  my  own  knowledge  of  him,  I  believe  him 
to  be  absolutely  trustworthy  and  honest.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  known  who 
the  men  Implicated  were,  or  had  known  of  any  man  whom  he  believed  to  pos- 
sess the  slightest  knowledge  or  Information  regarding  the  Brownsville  affray 
or  the  participation  of  any  other  man  in  it,  that  he  would  have  come  to  me 
immediately. 

0.  W.  Penbose. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    R    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oencral's  Department, 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain.  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  states: 
I  have  known  Cook  Dade  seven  years.    The  past  four  years  he  was  head  cook 

of  my  company.    He  is  absolutely  honest  and  a  trust^vorthy  man.    I  am  certain 
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he  took  no  part  In  the  shooting  of  August  13,  1906,' and  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge, either  before  or  after  the  fact,  of  the  connection  of  any  man  with  It. 

The  roll  of  my  company  was  called  at  the  wall  where  we  were  posted  as  soon 
as  formed,  and  I  heard  Dade  answer  to  his  name  from  the  back  porch  of  the 
company  barracks  near  the  kitchen  door.  I  know  his  roice  well  and  recog- 
nized it  at  that  time.  He  is  married  and  has  over  twenty  years  service'  to  his 
credit.  I  know  of  the  hoi)e8  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  serve  out  his 
thirty  years  to  entitle  him  to  retirement.  I  am  certain  that  no  racial  preju- 
dice or  desire  to  shield  guilty  men,  or  any  fear  of  conse<iuences  to  himself 
to  follow  the  disclosure  of  what  he  might  learn  would  have  deterred  him  from 
reporting  anything  he  might  have  learned.  And  I  believe  he  has  done  every- 
thing ttutt  has  been  in  his  power  to  find  out  what  he  could  to  help  discover  the 
guilty. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1007. 

L.    E.    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-QcneraVa  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  dulf. 


Affldavit  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Edgar  A.  Macklin,  captain.  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  states: 
As  day  was  beginning  to  break  on  August  14,  liioti,  I  was  at  the  main  gate 
of  Fort  Brown,  where  ("ook  Dade's  wife  and  stopdiiujiliter  came  to  me  in  their 
night  clothing  and  light  wrappers.  They  said  they  had  been  In  Company  D's 
Ititchen  or  diuing-rooui  since  early  in  the  disturbance  and  wanteti  to  get  to  their 
home,  which  was  outside  the  reservation  and  just  across  the  road,  before  the 
men  saw  tliom.  I  think  this  shows  that  Dade  and  his  family  knew  nothing 
beforcliniid  aiiout  the  affair  or  they  would  have  been  up  and  fully  dressed. 

Just  after  his  discharge  Mrs.  Macklin  six)ke  to  him  about  cooking  for  us. 
He  said  he  would  do  anything  to  be  allowed  to  remain  around  the  iwst  and  the 
soldiers;  that  he  couldn't  bear  to  leave;  tliat  wages  was  no  object  and  that 
he  should  not  abandon  hope  of  being  permitted  to  reenlist.  He  cooked  for  us 
about  a  month.  The  hou.<e  was  not  Iwked  up,  day  or  night;  much  money  was 
kei)t  in  It,  the  funds  of  my  company,  tlie  i)ost  exchange,  etc.,  and  he  knew  that 
fact.  He  and  his  wife  did  most  of  the  cooking  for  the  post  exchange  and 
baked  pics  and  cake  for  it.  Their  account  was  always  found  correct  and  honest. 
On  one  occasion  we  left  him  for  two  hours  or  more  alone  in  the  house  in  charge 
of  our  little  boy  of  6  years.    We  always  found  him  honest  and  trustworthy. 

Edoar  \.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Jndgc-Advocate-Qrncral's  Department, 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  Oulf, 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Harry  8.  drier. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Harry  S.  Grier,  second  lieutenant  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  states: 
I  never  came  much  In  contact  with  Dade  until  after  his  last  discharge.  Since 
about  January  1,  1907,  he  has  been  cook  in  my  family  and  I  have  learned  the 
excellent  reputation  he  bears.  We  have  found  him  wholly  trustworthy,  honest, 
sober,  and  Industrious.  Several  times  we  have  left  him  alone  in  the  house, 
sometimes  with  the  baby,  while  we  were  out  for  the  evening.  We  think  him 
absolutely  straightforward  and  all  right.  I  think  he  would  be  the  very  last 
man  in  the  battalion  to  participate  in  the  Brownsville  affair.    If  be  learned 
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anything  about  It  I  think  be  would  disclose  it  tmniedlately.  1  tblnk  lie  is 
without  fear  of  any  bad  element  there  may  be  among  the  ni«u  and  would  not 
be  deterred  from  doing  everything  he  could  to  bring  to  justice  tbe  men  guilty 
of  the  outrage.  During  the  move  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown  1  was  in 
charge  of  the  train  kitchen  and  saw  something  of  Dade,  whom  I  made  chief 
cook  for  the  trip.  I  noticed  the  way  he  enforced  the  orders  against  men  enter- 
ing the  cooking  car.  He  was  efDcient  and  was  able  to  and  did  enforce  discipline 
on  that  car. 

H.  8.  Gbieb. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judoe-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qvlf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  George  C.  Latcrason. 

Department  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
George  C.  Lawrason,  second  lieutenant,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
states: 

My  knowledge  of  Cook  Dade  is  ouly  general.  I  know  that  bis  reputation 
is  excellent.  I  have  noticed  him  a  good  deal  about  the  garrison  since  his  dis- 
charge. He  is  always  here;  doesn't  run  outside  any,  and  is  invariably  courteous 
and  respectful.    He  never  fails  to  salute  when  he  meets  one  of  the  officers. 

Geo.  C.  Lawbason. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   E.   GOODIKB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Oulf. 


Affidavit  of  First  Lieutenant  James  A.  Biggins. 

Depabtment  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Reno,  ss: 
James  A.  Higoins,  first  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infiintry,  states: 
I  have  known  Cook  Dade  since  about  June,  1906,  and  I  concur  in  Captain 
Lyon's  statement  regarding  him,  made  to  Major  Goodier  at  Fort  Reno,  as  to 
the  absolutely  honest  and  trustworthy  character  of  Dade,  and  as  to  his  longing 
to  remain  in  service  until  his  retirement  I  have  not  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  as  Caplain  Lyon,  but  it  Is  my  opinion  also  that  no 
racial  prejudice  or  desire  to  shield  the  guilty  or  fear  of  personal  consequences 
following  his  disclosure  of  his  knowledge  would  have  deterred  him  from  re- 
porting whatever  be  might  learn. 

Jambs  A.  Hiqoinb, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  February,  1007. 

WnxiAM  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge- Advocate,  Oeneral  Court-Martial. 
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JAMES  DUNCAN. 

Letter  of  Capt.  B.  8.  Wright. 

Rbcbuitino  Station,  TT.  S.  Abmt, 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  IS,  1907 
Thk  Militabt  Secbetabt,  U.  S.  Armt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  As  provided  by  circular  letter  from  The  Military  Secretary's  Office,  dated 
December  12,  1906,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  application  of  James 
Duncan  to  reenllst  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  together  with  six  inclosures,  as  noted 
below. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  S.  Wbioht, 

Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer. 


Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

FoBT  Bliss, 
El  Paso,  Te».,  January  12, 1907. 

The  Mn-rTABT  Secbetabt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  I  re8i)ectfully  apply  for  permission  to  reenllst  for  Company  E,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  the  company  commander  of  that  organization  having  slgnilied 
his  willingness  to  have  me  in  his  company. 

The  facts  are  mainly  stated  in  the  papers  which  are  attached  hereto.  On 
August  13,  1906,  1  was  cook  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  with  station 
at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  riot.  I  liave  read  the 
statements  of  fact  in  the  accompanying  papers,  and  those  statements  are  true. 

I  was  neither  implicated  In  the  affray,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of  who  were 
the  guilty  parties. 

I  was  discharged  ten  days  after  the  riot,  by  reason  of  expiration  of  service, 
baring  then  completed  six  years  In  D  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  was 
discharged  both  times  with  character  excellent.  Ebccept  for  that  ten  days  I  had 
little  time  in  which  I  could  become  familiar  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Brownsville,  because  the  men  were  not  free  in  talking  about  the  same 
to  each  other,  although  it  is  the  general  impression  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  among  the  soldiers. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1906,  I  reenllsted  in  G  Company  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  and  was  there  discharged  under  provisions 
of  War  Department  order  dated  Noveml)er  9,  1906. 

I  am  still  at  El  Paso  and  am  willing  to  reenllst  in  E  Company  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  now  stationed  here,  and  I  have  no  objections  to  going  to  the 
Philippines. 

Very  respectfully,  James  Dunoar. 

[First  Indorsement.] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
The  Military  Secbktabt's  Office, 

Washington,  January  21,  1907. 
Kespectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
James  Duncan,  late  of  Company  G,  Twenty -fifth  Infantry  (through  the  recruit- 
ing officer,  Coles  Block,  San  Antonio  and  South  Oregon  streets.  El  Paso,  Tex.), 
for  a  statement  whether  the  evidence  submitted  herewith  is  all  that  he  desires 
to  submit  in  his  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department. 

Berj.  Axvobo,  Military  Secretary. 

(Second  indorsement.] 

Rbcbuitino  Station,  TJ.  S.  Abmt, 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  S3,  1907. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  James  Duncan,  late  Company  Q,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry   (through  Capt.  Charles  F.  Bates,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.). 

B.  S.  Wbioht, 
Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer. 
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[Third  Indorsement.] 

Recbditino  Station,  U.  S.  Abmy,  El  Paso,  Tc*. 
Becelved  back  January  30,  1907,  with  letter  this  df' 

[Fourth  lodorsemeDt.] 

Receuitino  Station,  TJ.  S.  Abmt, 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  30,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  WashinKton, 
D.  C,  Inclosing  letter  of  this  date  from  James  Duncan  to  The  Military  Secre- 
tary, together  with  all  original  inclosures. 

E.  S.  Wbioht, 
Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer. 


Affidavit  of  James  Duncan. 

FoBT  Bliss,  El  Paso,  State  of  Texas,  is: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  James  Dnn- 
cnn,  who,  belns  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  carefully  read  the 
statements  of  fact  In  the  papers  accompanying  this  application,  and  the  facts 
therein  stated  which  affect  In  any  way  the  Brownsville  affray  are  true  accord- 
lug  to  his  actual  knowledRC  and  Information  and  belief. 

The  deponent  further  says  that  he  was  not  Implicated  In  the  Brownsville  riot, 
nor  has  he  any  knowledge  which  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  parties. 

And  further  deponent  saith  not 

James  Duncan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  January,  1907. 

J.  M.  T.  Pabtello, 
Uajor,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Trial  Officer  Summary  Court. 


Statement  of  Oapt.  Charles  F.  Bates. 

Fort  Buss,  Tex.,  January  11,  1907. 
The  Militabt  Secbetaby,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  I  hare  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
services  and  character  of  James  Duncan,  who  until  the  order  of  the  War 
Department,  dated  November  9, 190C,  was  a  soldier  In  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
He  was  a  cook  in  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  was  stationed  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  August  13,  1906.  He  has  two  discharges  covering  six 
years'  service  from  Capt  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  both  dis- 
charges bear  the  character  "  excellent."  Duncan  was  In  Com[)any  D  when  I 
had  conmiand  of  the  organization  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  1001  and  1902. 
I  made  him  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  subsequently  a  company  cook, 
which  Is  a  very  trying  position.  He  was  eflicient,  faithful,  and  satisfactory. 
During  long  and  trying  tropical  service  I  never  knew  him  to  need  a  reprimand. 

Duncan  Is  a  quiet  and  trustworthy  soldier,  whose  word  can  always  be  relied 
on.  He  does  not  herd  at  all  or  associate  with  in  any  way  men  who  would  be 
likely  to  do  or  know  anything  about  an  assassin's  work  or  plans.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  He  fully  realizes 
that  a  soldier  can  not  under  any  circumstances  be  permitted  to  exchange  mur- 
der for  Insult. 

I  attach  true  copy  of  a  letter  given  by  Major  Torrey  to  me  while  Duncan 
was  a  member  of  the  company.  This  letter  is  evidential  of  the  state  and  disci- 
pline of  the  company  while  Duncan  was  a  member  of  the  organization.  Shortly 
after  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  returned  from  the  Philippines,  D  Company 
competed  in  an  eight-company  drill  competition  at  Fort  Niobrara  and  was 
the  successful  competitor  in  two  out  of  three  company  drills.  This  is  like- 
wise mentioned  to  show  that  the  company  in  which  Duncan  made  his  fine 
reputation  was  an  extremely  efficient  organization. 
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I  realize  fully  that  at  present  practically  no  direct  or  new  evidence  can  be 
given  in  support  of  this  application  for  permission  to  reenlist.  The  men  who 
could  give  evidence  are  now  widely  scattered  and  their  addresses  are  unknown. 
It  is  possible  that  testimony  which  has  been  gathered  on  behalf  of  other  men 
and  is  now  on  file  In  Washinjrton  may  be  also  available  In  behalf  of  Duncan. 
The  men  of  D  Company  had  had  little  If  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  citizens 
of  Brownsville.  The  motive  therefore  was  lacking  for  any  secret  call  to  arms 
or  midnight  raid. 

Capt  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  commanding  D  C!ompany,  reports  that  he  and  his  first 
sergeant  went  down  the  line  of  D  Company  and  saw  that  every  man  was  present 
with  the  exception  of  two  men  who  were  on  pass,  neither  of  whom  was  the 
applicant.  This  careful  check  was  made  within  about  five  minutes  after  the 
call  to  arms  had  been  sounded,  according  to  Captain  Lyon's  sworn  testimony, 
a  partial  copy  of  which  is  appended. 

The  Army  and  Kavy  Register  of  December  20,  1906,  has  a  report  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Brownsville  Inspectors  by  the  General  Staff  and  the  check  roll 
call  of  Captain  Lyon  Is  referred  to  as  the  most  accurate  of  the  roll  calls. 

Dunban  was  discharged  ten  days  after  the  Brownsville  affray  and  therefore 
did  not  have  a  long  period  In  which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  hear  con- 
versation or  get  at  the  facts  surrounding  the  Brownsville  riot.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  where  there  has  been  a  homicide  amoug  the  colored 
troops,  there  would  be  little  or  no  interchange  of  conversation  on  the  subject. 

On  the  28th  day  of  September,  1906,  Duncan  reenlisted  and  was  sent  to  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  where  he  was  assigned  to  G  Company  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
from  which  organization  he  was  discharged  pursuant  to  the  War  Department 
order  dated  November  9,  1906. 

There  are  but  two  other  soldiers  of  D  Company,  namely,  Sergts.  Israel  Harris 
luid  Jacob  Frazier,  of  whom  I  could  speak  as  highly  as  I  have  of  James  Duncan. 

He  is  a  strong  and  'able-bodied  man,  6  feet  and  one-half  inch  tall  aud  per- 
fectly able  to  make  excellent  wages  in  civil  life.  He  feels  keenly  the  disgrace 
of  his  iwsition  and  is  genuinely  attached  to  the  service. 

The  applicant  regrets  that  he  can  not  present  direct  and  positive  evidence 
that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  Brownsville  riot  and  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
as  to  who  the  guilty  parties  are.  He  hopes  that  his  honorable  and  excellent 
service  in  the  U.  S.  Army  can  be  considered  and  that  he  can  be  restored  to  duty 
with  the  regiment. 

Very  respectfully,  *  Chaeles  F.  Bates, 

Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 


A  true  extract  copy  of  the  sworn  testimony  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  Twenty- 
fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  taken  from  Senate  Document  Xo.  155  for  the  year  1906: 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1006,  when  shooting  commenced  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  I  was  asleep  In  my  quarters  at  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  first  see  any  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  com- 
mand?— A.  In  front  of  my  quarters.  In  front  of  D  Company's  barracks.  The 
men  were  falling  in  when  I  got  over  there. 

Q.  What  enlisted  men  did  you  see  before  the  firing  ceased? — ^A.  I  saw  prac- 
tically my  whole  company.  The  first  man  I  spoke  to  was  my  quartermaster- 
sergeant.  Green. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others  you  saw  before  the  firing  ceased? — A.  I  saw  my 
artificer,  Newton,  and  my  noncommissioned  ofllcer  in  charge  of  quarters,  Cor- 
poral Powell.  Those  are  the  only  three  that  I  can  name,  as  I  did  not  speak 
to  any  other  men. 

Q.  Ton  saw  these  three  men  before  the  firing  ceased? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  roll  called  first? — A.  The  company  was  formed  and  the 
men  counted  off.  The  commanding  officer  directed  me  to  put  my  men  along  the 
wall  dividing  the  post  from  Brownsville  at  once.  I  did  that  and  then  the  mil 
was  called.  The  first  sergeant  with  a  lantern,  and  myself,  went  down  the  line 
and  saw  that  every  man  was  present;  that  is,  that  a  man  answered  the  name 
of  every  man.    I  should  say  that  was  within  five  minutes  after  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  last  shot  had  been  fired? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  because 
after  the  main  shooting  was  over  there  were  scattering  shots  from  the  town; 
that  Is,  as  the  mayor  exjilalned  to  me,  the  people  were  frightened,  and  that 
they  were  shooting  out  of  their  windows,  so  that  those  shots  were  occasionally 
heard  quite  a  little  while  after  the  main  shooting. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  absentees  at  this  time? — A.  There  were  two  men  of  my 
company  who  were  on  pass.  Their  guns  were  In  the  racks.  I  had  the  gnns 
TerlBed  rs  soon  as  roll  was  called. 

Q.  Were  the  rest  of  the  men  all  present? — A.  The  other  men  wer^  all  present 
except  these  two  that  were  on  pass. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  Private  Walter  Johnson  and  CJorporal  Charles  H. 
Hawkins. 

A  true  copy. 

Chables  F.  Bates, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


A  true  extract  copy  from  the  report  of  the  hearing  of  Inspector-General 
Garllnpton,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Major  Blocksom,  Inspector-General's  Department, 
before  the  first  division  of  the  General  Staff  on  the  affray  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
which  hearing  was  conducted  by  the  order  of  the  President  and  led  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  acting  chief  of  staff  for  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  MaJ. 
C.  W.  Penrose  and  Capt.  E.  A.  Macklin,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

The  report  of  this  hearing  is  taken  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  of 
December  29, 1906. 

Inspector-General  Garllngton  said  on  his  hearing:  "Of  course  it  was  very 
dark  and  the  testimony  sliows  that  they  didn't  want  to  light  any  lanterns 
because  they  thought  that  the  people  in  the  town  would  shoot  wherever  the 
lights  were;  and  the  only  authenticated  roll  call  was  made  after  the  men  were 
formed  along  the  wall,  and  that  was  in  Captain  Lyon's  company.  In  which  he 
testified  that  an  answer  was  made  to  every  name  called." 

A  true  copy. 

Charles  P.  Bates, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Letter  of  Maj,  Z.  W.  Torrey. 

FoBT  Missoula,  Mont.,  July  7,  ISOS. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Among  other  organizations  returning  from  the  Philippine  Islands  In  July, 
1802,  was  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  commanded  by  First  Lieut.  Charles 
F.  Bates. 

I  take  pleasure  In  saying  that  his  company  appeared  to  be  In  a  very  satis- 
factory state  of  discipline  and  was  one  of  the  cleanest  if  not  the  most  so  of  the 
eleven  organizations  daily  inspected  by  me  on  the  voyage  home. 

Z.    W.    TOBBBT, 

Major,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
A  true  copy. 

Charles  F.  Bates, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantryt, 
Oommaniing  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


rOBM    FOB   THE  PHTSIOAL   EXAMINATION   OF    A   BECBTIIT. 

Ewamination  of  Recruit  James  Duncan,  accepted  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  1907,  by 
B.  8.  Wright,  captain.  First  Cavalry,  recruiting  officer. 

[Ask  these  questions  before  stripping.     Answers  Indlcatlni;  Inflrmltles  to  be  followed  up 
In  detail  and  noted  under  remarks.] 

Name,  James  Duncan;  age,  32 A;  birthday,  October  IB,  1874;  birthplace, 
Greenville,  a.  C. ;  oocupntlon,  soldier;  residence.  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — Yes. 

Have  you  made  application  for  citizenship ;  if  so,  In  what  court? 

State  previous  service  (United  States  or  foreign),  and  date  of  last  discharge, 
with  organization;  also  place  where  last  enlisted. — ^Three  years,  D.  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  discharged  August  21,  1903;  three  years.  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
discharged  Angtist  23,  1906;  G  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  September  % 
1906,  to  November  14, 1906,  dischargied  without  honor.  Last  enlisted  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio. 
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Are  you  a  member  o(  the  National  Guard  or  organized  niilltta  of  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia? — No. 

Have  yon  applied  before  for  enlistment;  If  eo,  where? — No. 

If  rejected,  for  what  cause? — None. 

What  siciiuess  have  you  had,  and  at  what  age? — None. 

Nationality  of  father,  Ameriotm;  residence,  dead;  occupation,  . 

Are  there- any  reasons  for  your  parents  or  other  relatives  objecting  to  your 
enlistment? — No. 

If  either  parent  has  died,  state  cause. — Father,  unknown;  mother,  childbirth. 

If  brother  or  sister  has  died,  state  cause. 

Give  name  and  address  of  last  employer  and  date  of  employment — Captain 
Bates,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  January  12,  1907. 

Do  you  clearly  understand  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 
lSi)2,  as  explained  to  .von  under  the  requirements  of  Circular  No.  11,  September 
37,  1S02,  from  the  Adjutant-Ueiierals  Office?— Yes. 

Have  you  found  your  health  or  habits  to  Interfere  with  your  success  In  civil 
life? — No.  Are  you  subject  to  dizziness? — No.  To  headache? — No.  To  fits? — 
No.  To  pain  In  the  breast? — No.  To  fluttering  of  the  heart? — No.  To  short- 
ness of  breath? — No.  To  cold  in  the  head?— No.  To  coughs? — No.  To  diar- 
rhea?— No.  To  piles? — No.  To  rheumatism? — No.  Do  you  believe  you  are 
sound  and  well  now? — Yes.  Have  you  had  sore  eyes  or  any  defect  of  vision? — 
No.  Any  defect  of  hearing? — No.  Running  from  either  ear? — No.  Gonor- 
rhea, and  when? — No.  A  sore  of  any  kind  upon  your  penis,  and  when? — No. 
Any  swelling  about  or  of  your  testicles? — No.  A  boll  near  the  anus  (fis- 
tula)?— No.  Have  you  been  ruptured? — No.  Do  you  drink  Intoxicating 
liquors;  If  so,  to  what  extent? — Moderately.  Have  you  been  hurt  upon  the 
head?  Answer  fully. — No.  Have  you  had  a  sprain? — No.  A  stlfT  Joint? — No. 
A  bone  or  Joint  out  of  place? — No.  Or  a  bone  broken ? — No.  Are  you  subject  to 
painful  corns  or  sore  feet? — No.  Mention  carefully  injuries  or  surgical  opera- 
tions you  may  have  had  ujwn  any  part  of  your  body. — None. 

Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  dependent  upon  you  for  support. — 
None. 

Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  been  Imprisoned  in  a  Jail  or 
penitentiary  ? — No. 

James  Duncan,  Applicant. 

I  certify  that  I  have  with  care  asked  the  foregoing  questions,  and  have 
recorded  the  answers  as  given  to  me,  and  have  personally  examined  the  nbove- 
nanicd  recruit.  The  applicant  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  the  English  lauguage 
fairly  well,  his  Intelllgcuce  is  good,  and  has  presented  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  character. 

Remarks:  Discharged  November  14,  1006,  under  the  provisions  of  Special 
Orders,  No.  2Ce,  War  Department,  November  0,  11)00.  Presented  letter,  Fort 
Bliss.  Tex.,  January  11,  1907,  Captain  Bates,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  to  The 
Military  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  S.  Weight, 
Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  H,  1907. 

[Reverse  of  blank.] 

PHYBICAI.  EXAMINATION  (BECBITIT  BEING  STBIPFEO)  TO  BE  MADE'  BT  THE  MEDICAL 
EXAMINES,  OB  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  MEDICAL  EXAMINES,  BY  THE  BECBDITINQ 
OfFICEB. 

Figure  and  general  appearance,  good ;  weight,  185 ;  height,  72  inches. 
Vision,  normal ;  hearing,  normal. 

Chest  and  contained  organs,  normal;  expiration,  37);  inspiration.  4H;  mf*- 
blUty,  4. 
Abdomen  and  contained  organs,  normal. 
Genlto-urlnary  apparatus,  normal. 
Upper  extremities,  normal;  lower  extremities,  normal;  skin,  good. 

I  certify  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the  above-named  recruit  and  that  he 
has  no  mental  or^physlcal  defect  disqualifying  him  for  service  In  the  United 
States  Army. 

B.  S.  Wbioht, 
Captain,  Pint  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer, 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  li,  1907. 
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This  recruit  has  been  reexamhied  before  lenviug  the  station  and  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 


Captain,  Fimt  Cavalry,  Recruiting  OJJteer. 
Januarv,  1907. 


Letter  of  James  Duncan. 

FoBT  Bliss,  Texas,  January  30,  1007. 
The  Militabt  Secbetabt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Through  recruiting  officer.) 

Sib:  In  response  to  first  indorsement  War  Department,  dated  January  21, 
1907,  In  re  application  of  James  Duncan,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  was  dis- 
charged ten  days  after  the  Brownsville  riot  occurred.  During  that  ten  days  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Brownsville  battalion  were  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  not  settled  as  to  whether  the  citizens  bad  done  any  firing  on  the  post. 
The  men  knew  that  their  oflicers  believed  that  there  was  an  attack  on  the  post 
that  night  and  every  one  was  much  worked  up.  My  being  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  battalion  for  only  ten  days  after  the  Brownsville  affray  prevented  my  hav- 
ing a  chance,  after  the  excitement  died  down,  to  find  out  the  actual  facts,  for 
Ihe  reason  that  the  men  did  not  want  to  talk  about  the  matter.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  if  a  man  were  accused  on  suspicion  and  should  be  turned  o\&r  to 
the  Texas  courts  the  man  arrested  would  very  likely  be  lynched  or  found  guilty 
111  the  Texas  courts  even  if  lie  were  innocent.  Therefore  the  men  very  gener- 
iilly  during  the  stay  of  the  battalion  in  Texas  were  not  willing  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

Of  course  my  being  an  enlisted  man  in  the  battalion  for  such  a  short  time 
gave  me  no  opportunity  to  come  before  Inspector-General  Garlington.  I  never 
saw  him  and  did  not  hear  bis  proclamation  or  order  to  the  troops. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  sworn  and  examined  on  the  Brownsville  aO'ray  by 
the  Judge-Advocate-General  or  any  other  official  of  the  Government. 

I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time,  but  I  believe  now  that  a  limited  number  of 
soldiers  were  out  that  night  and  did  part  of  the  shooting.  The  civilians  may 
liave  done  some  of  the  shooting  through  their  own  houses.  Captain  Lyon  in  his 
sworn  testimony  says  that  the  mayor  of  Brownsville  told  him  that  the  people 
were  frightened  and  were  firing  out  of  their  windows.  A  part  of  the  bullet 
Iioles  in  the  houses  may  have  been  made  by  their  own  shots.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  I  think  some  few  of  the  soldiers  were  responsible  is  that  the  Cowen 
house,  where  the  children's  [larty  was  going  on,  was  shot  up.  This  house  Is 
right  next  to  Mr.  Tate's  house.  Mr.  Tate  struck  a  soldier  of  O  Ckmipany  with 
n  revolver,  so  that  the  soldier's  face  was  bloody  and  he  had  to  be  treated  tem- 
porarily at  the  hospital.  There  was  probably  a  mistake  in  getting  the  right 
house.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  an  error  to  think  that  many  soldiers  were 
out  that  night,  for  the  citizens'  testimony  was  much  exaggerated  on  account  of 
prejudice.  1  believe  it  was  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of  soldiers  who  may 
have  had  personal  grievances. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  after  the  affair  took  place  it  was  very  difBcnIt 
to  get  any  one  to  talk.  I  think  the  Innocent  men  were  In  a  state  of  suspense  for 
fear  they  should  be  accused  on  suspicion. 

1  have  always  lived  In  the  South  myself,  and  the  discrimination  about  white 
and  colored  bars  never  occurred  to  me  as  a  grievance.  That  was  what  I  had 
always  seen. 

I  can  make  an  affidavit  to  the  following  facts  if  they  are  of  any  v:ilue:  When 
I  was  aroused  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Augtist  about  midnight,  I  went  to  the 
door  of  D  Comiiany  barracks  and  I  saw  behind  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  garrison 
road  flashes  from  several  firearms,  perhaps  10  or  12.  These  flashes  resembled 
fireflies  and  seemed  to  lie  elevated.  The  firing  was  on  the  garrison  road  oppo- 
site the  interval  between  B  and  C  Company  barracks.  Some  of  these  shots 
seemed  to  be  Government  rifles;  that  Is,  either  the  old  Krags  or  the  modem 
Springfield.  A  part  of  the  shots  seemed  to  come  from  other  firearms,  which 
make  a  much  louder  report  than  modem  Government  arms.  At  the  moment  I 
thought  it  was  some  trouble  between  citizens  and  soldiers. 

I  noticed  a  man  standing  in  the  door  of  tt\p  telegraph  office  who  seemed  to  be 
watching  the  shooting.    This  man  was  about  100  or  75  feet  from  where  I  stood. 
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I  could  see  him  by  reason  of  the  l!inil)S  at  the  post  garrison  gate.    I  have  since 
been  Informed  that  this  was  the  telegraph  operator. 

I  am  quite  anxious  to  go  to  Kansas  City.  1  understand  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  discharged  men  of  the  Brownsville  battalion  there.  I  believe  that,  now 
that  they  are  outside  of  Texas,  those  few  men  who  really  have  any  knowledge 
as  to  the  guilty  jmrties  would  be  willing  to  help  in  running  down  the  facts,  so 
that  the  men  really  guilty  can  bo  punished  and  the  innocent  men  can  then  be 
freed  from  the  charge  of  having  shielded  those  actually  resijonsible. 

I  hope  that  a  de<'ision  can  be  reached  in  my  case  prior  to  February  14,  other- 
wise I  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  my  six  years'  continuous  service. 

I  can  at  the  present  time  submit  no  further  evidence  than  that  already 
forwarded. 

Very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  .Tames  Duncan, 

Lite  Cook,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Discharged  a  private.  Company  G,  November  14,  190C. 
Address:  Kecruiting  Officer,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

[First  Indorsement.] 

Recruiting  Station,  TJ.  S.  Abmt, 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  SO,  1907. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  The  Military   Secretary,  United   States  Army, 
Washington,  as  an  Inclosure  to  James  Duncan's  application  of  January  12  for 
reenllstment. 

E.  S.  Wright, 
Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer, 


Affidavit  of  James  Duncan. 

Department  of  Texas,  City  of  El  Paso,. as: 

James  Duncan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  was  given  a  full  and  honorable 
discharge  as  a  soldier  of  said  company  upon  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment 
on  August  23,  1906.  That  he  accompanied  the  troops  to  Fort  Reno,  starting 
from  Brownsville  on  August  25,  1906.  That  he  went  to  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  four 
or  five  days  later,  and  afterwards  re-enlisted  for  Company  G,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  from  which  he  was  discharged  without  honor  on  November  14,  1906. 
That  deponent  went  with  Company  D  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown  In 
July,  1906.  He  was  then  a  cook,  Charles  Dade  being  head  cook.  That  Dade 
lived  just  outside  the  reservation  wall  with  his  wife  and  stepdaughter,  and 
deponent  occupied  the  cook's  room  adjoining  the  company  kitchen  at  the  bar- 
racks, down  stairs.  Deponent  Is  not  married.  That  every  other  morning  de- 
ponent got  up  at  3  o'clock,  other  days  arising  at  about  5.  That  he  had  gone 
out  Into  the  town  of  Brownsville  but  twice  during  the  stay  of  the  company  at 
Fort  Brown ;  once  with  Private  W.  E.  Jones,  to  take  a  walk,  going  as  far  as 
the  railroad  depot,  and  on  the  other  occasion  going  with  said  Jones  to  a  drug 
store  to  buy  some  jwwders.  We  went  Into  a  Mexican's  beer  saloon  and  had 
one  drink  of  beer  apiece  on  the  first  visit  to  town.  Deponent  never  entered 
any  other  saloon  on  any  other  occasion  in  Brownsville,  and  had  had  no  dilfl- 
colty  whatever  with  any  of  the  people  living  In  Brownsville.  James  Newton, 
of  C  Company,  was  raised  with  me  In  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  I  knew  him  as  a 
boy  at  home.  I  met  him  as  a  soldier  at  Fort  Niobrara.  He  was  not  a  chnm 
of  deponent's  and  did  not  go  with  deponent's  friends.  That  deponent  had  been 
In  his  company  but  once  while  they  served  at  the  same  posts.  That  said 
Newton  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  drinking  man,  and  when  under  the 
Influence  of  liquor  of  being  meddlesome  and  inclined  to  Interfere  In  the  business 
of  other  people.  I  heard  of  his  having  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  revolver  by 
a  citizen  some  time  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  afFalr.  The  general 
talk  on  the  subject  was  that  Newton  was  the  victim  of  prejudice  and  had  been 
hurt  without  sufficient  reason  or  Justification.  The  men  of  deponent's  company 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  stirred  up  by  the  matter  and  there  was  no  particu- 
lar excitement  over  It.  Deponent  knew,  by  sight  only.  Private  Reid,  of  C  Com- 
pany, who  was  pushed  off  into  the  water,  and  heard  about  that  affair  the  same 
night  It  occurred.  Reid  and  Private  Gill  had  been  across  the  river  and  returned 
in  a  Mexican's  boat,  as  deponent  heard  from  GUI,  and  when  the  landing  was 
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reached  a  cnstoms  officer  at  the  landing  shoved  Reid,  without  any  apperoit  rea- 
son, into  the  water  just  as  he  stepped  £roin  the  boat.  I  heard  nothing  else  about 
the  case  from  anybody  but  Gill,  and  did  not  know  that  the  men  of  the  three 
companies  were  worked  up  over  the  matter  to  any  extent  Deponent  had  heard 
the  general  talk  from  time  to  time  about  the  soldiers  being  debarred  from  the 
saloons  where  white  folks  were  served.  No  such  thing  had  happened  at  Fort 
Niobrara  and  the  general  sentiment  among  the  drinking  men,  particularly  those 
who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  South,  was  that  the  refusal  to  serve  them 
with  drinks  was  wrong  and  unjust. 

On  the  evening  of  August  13,  1906,  an  order  was  Issued  that  all  men  must  be 
In  garrison  at  8  o'clock,  and  patrols  were  sent  out  to  bring  in  everj-body  whether 
on  pass  or  not.  I  was  thinking  of  going  out  myself,  and  was  notified  by  the 
sentry  on  that  beat  near  the  gate  about  half  past  6  that  evening  that  nobody 
was  allowed  to  go  out  Deponent  did  not  learn  the  reason,  but  his  own  opinion 
was  that  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  men  out  of  possible  danger  because  of  the 
reported  assault  of  a  white  woman  hy  a  soldier  not  long  before.  Private  Ash 
of  D  Company  came  in  late  for  supper  that  evening  and  told  deponent  that  he 
had  been  sent  on  patrol  down  to  the  ferry  to  stop  all  soldiers  going  over  to 
Mexico  and  to  send  in  to  the  post  all  men  returning  on  the  ferry.  He  said  be 
thought  he  had  been  In  a  dangerous  predicament,  out  in  the  town  alone  on  that 
errand ;  and  deiwnent  presumed  that  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  town  on 
account  of  the  rumored  assault  case.  But  no  other  talk  was  heard  by  deponent 
from  any  others  of  the  company,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  just  the  same  as 
usual  around  the  company  barracks  and  among  the  men.  Deponent  went  to  bed 
a  little  after  9  o'clock  in  the  cook's  room.  Private  Robert  Willlanis  slept  in  the 
same  room.  He  was  on  duty  as  dining  room  man  and  had  bis  bunk  in  the  same 
room  with  deponent    Both  retired  at  about  the  same  time.  , 

That  deponent  was  awakened  by  shots  about  midnlplit  and  took  it  for  granted 
there  was  a  fire.  That  he  roused  Private  Williams  and  then  looked  out  the 
window  and  the  door  but  could  see  no  light  of  a  fire.  Deponent  saw  the  flashes 
from  fire  arms  outside  the  wall  near  the  alley  that  runs  parallel  with  the  street 
That  starts  at  the  main  fort  gate  and  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  reservation 
wall,  and  concluded  that  there  was  no  flre,  but  that  there  might  be  trouble 
between  the  soldiers  and  police.  The  bagies  had  been  blowing  also  and  deponent 
then  recognized  that  the  call  was  "  to  arms."  Cook  Charles  Dade  then  came 
into  the  kitchen  closely  followed  by  his  wife  and  his  stepdaughter,  Mrs.  Barbour, 
the  women  having  nothing  on  but  some  wraps  thrown  around  them.  They  went 
right  into  our  sleeping  room  before  I  had  dressed  myself.  They  were  very 
much  alarmed.  That  deponent  pulled  on  his  trousers  and  his  shoes  without 
socks,  wearing  no  shirt  or  coat  but  his  white  tradershirt.  Deponent  then  went 
out  through  the  dining  room  and  on  to  the  company  parade,  Dade  remaining 
in  charge  of  the  kitchen.  Williams  went  out  with  deponent.  Captain  Lyon 
and  First  Sergeant  Frazier  were  there,  and  the  men  were  falling  into  ranks  with 
their  rifles.  I  spoke  to  Sergeant  Frazier  and  he  told  me  to  get  my  rifle  and  get 
into  line  at  once.  On  the  way  up  stairs  deiwnent  met  Coriwrnl  Powell  coming 
down  and  asked  if  the  arm  racks  were  unlocked.  He  answered  "  Yes,"  and  on 
reaching  the  squad  room  the  rack  of  the  first  sqnad,  in  which  deponent's  rifle 
was  kept  was  empty,  but  there  were  several  in  the  second  squad's  rack,  and  de- 
ponent took  one  of  those.  There  were  still  other  men  in  the  squad  room,  mov- 
ing around  getting  dressed  and  taking  their  arms.  There  was  no  light  and  not 
much  could  be  seen  on  account  of  the  darkness.  Deponent  then  fell  into  the 
ranks  of  the  company.  There  was  much  confusion  and  disorder,  which  the 
captain  tried  to  quiet  by  speaking  to  the  men  and  getting  them  to  make  an 
orderly  formation.  The  captain  walked  down  the  line  seeing  that  each  man  had 
ammunition,  and  asking  us  all  If  we  had  the  20  rounds  of  ammunition  each 
was  supposed  to  have.  The  deponent  heard  quite  a  number  say  they  had  none, 
and  they  were  given  some  by  men  standing  near  who  had  enough  to  divide.  I 
had  no  belt  on  myself  and  several  other  men  were  In  the  same  condition;  but 
my  cartridges  were  lying  on  a  shelf  where  I  put  them  when  I  took  them  out  of 
my  belt  preparatory  to  the  practice  march  tliat  morning.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  them  on  the  marches.  I  took  them  off  the  shelf  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket  as  soon  as  I  put  on  my  trousers. 

About  this  time  Major  Penrose  came  across  the  parade  and  called  to  Captain 
Lyon,  to  march  his  company  to  the  wall  and  take  iwsltlon  along  It.  The  com- 
pany was  strung  out  by  the  sergeants  at  intervals  behind  the  wall  and  remained 
there  about  six  or  eight  minutes.  Deponent  was  stationed  down  about  50  feet 
from  the  river,  about  at  D  Company's  sink.    It  was  perfectly  dark  there  and 
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deponent  could  see  nobody  at  nil  In  the  town  and  saw  nobody  but  the  men  of 
Company  D.  When  deponent  first  went  to  the  kitchen  door,  when  roused  by  the 
shots,  he  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  door  of  the  telegraph  office  near  the  main 
gate  of  the  fort.  Two  lamps  on  the  main  gate  posts  gave  some  light  and  de- 
ponent thinks  there  was  a  street  light  In  the  vicinity  also.  This  man  was  from 
75  to  100  feet  from  deponent  at  the  time.  He  did  nothing  as  far  as  deponent 
saw.  After  the  company  had  been  stationed  a  little  time  at  the  wall,  the  com- 
pany was  assembled  and  deponent  heard  the  Major  order  Captiiin  Lyon  to  patrol 
the  town  and  arrest  any  soldier  he  saw  there  and  any  character  he  thought  was 
snsplcious.  The  company  was  out  on  this  duty  about  forty-flve  minutes,  but 
found  no  soldiers,  and  made  no  arrests. 

The  general  talk  among  the  men,  following  this  night,  was  that  the  post  had 
been  fired  on  by  the  citizens  because  of  the  Ill-feeling  arising  out  of  the  refusal 
to  let  the  men  drink  In  the  saloons  with  the  white  men.  I  heard  that  the  citi- 
zens were  claiming  that  Government  cartridges  and  empty  shells  and  clips  had 
been  picked  up  in  the  streets  and  that  they  were  claiming  to  Major  Penrose  that 
Boldlers  had  done  the  shooting.  The  men  were  very  careful  and  reticent,  and 
did  surprisingly  little  talking  about  the  affair.  I  was  myself  afraid  to  say 
much  or  to  ask  many  questions  or  to  be  seen  talking  with  others,  fearing  that 
I  might  be  suspected  of  having  taken  part  in  the  shooting  or  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  It.  That  deiK>nent  never  heard  any  gossip  or  rumor  in  any  way 
connecting  any  soldier  with  the  shooting,  and  never  got  any  hint  or  suggestion 
from  anyone  that  any  soldier  was  suspected  of  knowing  anything  at  all  about 
It.  That  there  was  no  talk  about  the  confinement  of  the  12  soldiers  and  the 
one  discharged  soldier  who  were  put  In  the  guard  house  and  afterwards  taken 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  except  to  the  effect  that  It  appeared  they  were  suspected. 
There  was  no  opinion  expressed,  as  far  as  deponent  beard,  among  the  men  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  guilty  or  otherwise.  That  up  to  the  time  deponent  left 
the  command  at  Fort  Reno,  as  stated  above,  the  great  mass  of  the  soldiers  refused 
to  believe  that  soldiers  were  guilty,  and  the  evidence  of  the  finding  of  the  empty 
shells  and  parts  of  ammunition  was  considered  no  evidence  at  all  by  them  at 
that  time.  That  the  noncommissioned  officers  did  not  make  any  efforts  that 
de]K)nent  saw  or  heard  to  get  among  the  men  and  find  out  who  the  guilty  ones 
were.  And  that  as  the  men  were  kept  closely  to  the  post,  both  at  Fort  Brown 
and  Fort  Reno,  up  to  the  time  deponent  left,  the  guilty  men.  If  soldiers,  were 
constantly  on  the  alert  and  were  given  no  opportunity  to  relax  their  vigilance 
and  watchfulness  of  themselves. 

That  deponent  has  made  application  for  reenlistment,  and  requests  that 
favorable  consideration  may  be  given  thereto.  That  he  solemnly  swears  he 
did  not  take  part  In  the  shooting  aforesaid,  in  any  way,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  either  before  or  after  the  affair  as  to  the  actual  participants,  and 
that  he  has  never  had  and  has  not  now  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  or  any 
Information  that  would  tend  or  assist  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  truth.  That 
he  has  no  motive  or  desire  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  would  willingly  and  gladly 
disclose  anything  he  might  learn  regarding  it. 

James  Di;ncan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GoouiBB, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  OuTf, 


Affldavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

lyEPABTMBWT  OF  TEXAS, 

Post  of  Fort  8am  Houston,  as: 

Samuel  P.  Lyon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  captain  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  and  knows  said  Duncan,  who  was  given  a  full  and  honorable 
discharge  upon  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  as  a  cook  of  Company  D  soon 
after  the  Brownsville  shooting  affray  of  August  13,  190G.  and  afterwards  reen- 
llsted  in  Company  G  and  was  discharged  therefrom  without  honor  pursuant 
to  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  S-^rles  1906. 

That  said  Duncan  was  second  cook  in  deponent's  company  abont  four  years 
and  was  a  superior  kind  of  a  man.  That  deponent  knows  his  voice  well  and 
heard  him  answer  at  the  roll  call  at  the  company  barracks  on  the  night  of  An- 
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gust  13,  1906.  That  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  habits,  a  good  soldier  In  every 
way,  truthful  and  an  absolutely  honest  man.  That  deponent  is  sure  said  Dun- 
can had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting  that  night.  That  he  liked  the  service 
and  was  anxious  to  stay  in  it,  and  would  have  been  pretty  sure  to  refwrt  any 
information  he  obtained  that  would  help  to  uncover  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Sauuex  p.  Lyon. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    E.    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judgc-Advocate-OmeraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 

Affidavit  of  Lieut.  Harry  S.  Grier. 

Depabtment  op  Texas, 

Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Lieut.  Harry  S.  Gbieb,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  battalion  quartermaster 
and  commissary.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  knew  said  James  Duncan  for  al>out 
three  years.  That  he  considered  him  to  be  a  good  soldier  and  feels  sure  that 
he  was  not  implicated  in  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  and  tliat  he  would  not  and 
did  not  withhold  any  information  secured  in  regard  to  it.  I  can  not  say  what 
efforts  he  made  to  obtain  such  information. 

H.  S.  Gbieb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GooDOSR, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-GeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

Memorandum :  Compare  affidavit  of  Charles  Dade  in  re  his  own  application. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Charles  F.  Bates. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  City  of  El  Paso,  ss: 

Chables  F.  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  a  captain 
In  the  United  States  Army  and  that  he  has  known  James  Duncan,  one  of  the 
discharged  soldiers  of  the  First  Battalion,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  for  atwut  six 
years.  He  was  a  private  soldier  in  D  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  when  I 
was  in  command  of  that  organization,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  came  to 
have  great  confidence  in  his  character  as  a  man  and  bis  faithful  performance 
of  all  duty  as  a  soldier.  I  made  him  a  corporal  and  subsequently  a  company 
cook,  which  is  a  trying  position  especially  requiring  honesty  and  steadiness  in 
the  exacting  work.  I  never  knew  Duncan  to  miss  a  call,  or  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  to  even  need  a  reprimand.  He  does  not  and  never 
did,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  associate  with  the  lawless  and  unruly  ele- 
ment He  always  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  soldier,  rarely  leaving  the  barracks 
or  vicinity  of  post  except  on  official  business.  This  soldier's  service  is  limited, 
being  only  a  little  over  six  years.  He  has,  however,  two  excellent  discharges 
from  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon.  From  my  knowledge  of  his  fine  character  as  a 
soldier,  I  am  willing  to  endorse  him  to  the  same  extent  as  I  would  First  Sergt 
Jacob  Frazler  of  D  Company  and  Sergt.  Israel  Harris  also  of  D  Company. 
These  three  men,  Frazler,  Harris,  and  Duncan  are  all  men  of  the  same  high 
grade  and  are  Incapable  of  doing  or  furthering  an  assassin's  work.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  James  Duncan  would  not  shield  under  any  circumstances  a  band  of 
criminals.  I  am  sure  if  he  had  any  clew  whatever  the  same  would  be  put 
Immediately  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Duncan's  being  discharged  ten  days  after  the  Brownsville  affray  on  August  13, 
1906,  gave  him  only  a  very  limited  time  in  which  to  hear  any  talk  about  the 
circumstances,  or  gather  any  clues.  He  did  not  recniist  in  the  First  Battalion, 
but  reenllsted  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  where 
he  was  discharged,  under  the  order  dated  November  9,  1806. 

From  my  knowledge  of  both  colored  and  white  soldiers,  I  r^iard  it  as  a 
most  improbable  tbtng  a  homicidu  having  occurred,  that  there  would  have 
been  any  exchange  of  conversation  on  the  subject  except  perhaps  among  the 
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few  who  may  have  been  criminally  responsible.  Those  men  who  might  have 
had  a  hand  In  the  affray  would  be  extremely  close-mouthed.  They  would  be 
especially  fearful  of  being  turned  over  to  the  uncertain  course  of  justice  In 
the  Texas  courts. 

If  the  normal  order  of  garrison  life  had  been  restored  after  August  13,  and 
the  garrison  statlone<l  at  a  Northern  towji,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  men 
who  would  get  to  drinking  and  betray  those  criminally  responsible. 

But  with  all  passes  cut  off  and  the  men  under  suspicion  for  several  months, 
the  chances  for  leaks  became  very  small. 

I  regard  the  Brownsville  affray  as  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  men. 
In  the  testimony  collected  by  Mr.  Purdy  (Senate  I>ocuuient  155,  part  2),  taking 
all  the  affidavits  together,  the  total  number  of  bullet  holes  claimed  in  houses 
Is  about  45.  Cartridge  shells  found  by  citizens  were  about  3(5  In  number. 
This  would  tend  to  Indicate  a  very  small  number  of  aimed  shots  at  the  Browns- 
ville houses.  It  also  indicates  that  a  very  small  number  of  men  could  have 
participated  in  the  affray,  and  therefore  the  chances  for  a  large  number  of 
men  knowing  about  the  men  actually  concerned,  are  not  good.  When  Captain 
I>yon  made  his  midnight  patrol,  a  large  number  of  citizens  in  khaki  uniform 
armed  with  either  revolvers  or  rifles  were  seen.  The  citizens  looking  out  of 
the  windows  may  have  seen  some  of  their  own  citizens  and  policemen  and 
mistaken  them  for*  colored  soldiers.  Captain  I^yon's  affidavit  says  that  the 
mayor  of  Brownsville  told  him  that  the  citizens  were  fi-ightened  and  were 
shooting  out  of  their  own  windows.  Some  of  the  bullet  holes  In  their  houses 
may  have  been  made  by  their  own  shooting.  If  there  lind  been  so  many  soldiers 
charging  through  the  streets,  some  of  them  would  have  been  certainly  hit  by 
the  citizens'  gun  Are.  All  these  facts  tend  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
small  number  of  men  were  actually  In  the  affray. 

The  steadiness  and  high  discipline  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry  for  four  years  Is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cornell,  of  Valentine,  Nebr.,  where  the  Brownsville  soldiers  were  four 
years  prior  to  going  to  Brownsville: 

[Page  362,  Senate  Documont  No.  165,  part  l.J 

Letter  of  C.  H.  Cornell,  Chairman  Republican  Congressional  committee,  dated 
Valentine,  Jicbr.,  tlovember  30, 1906. 

"  History  of  First  Battalion  at  post  prior  to  Its  station  In  Brownsville. 

"Two  battalions  (elgbt  companies)  of  that  regiment  came  to  Fort  Niobrara 
for  station  directly  from  the  Philippines  In  lfi02.  They  remained  at  that  post 
continually  imtll  its  abandonment,  in  July  last,  when  In  leaving  they  were 
assigned  to  stations  In  Texas.  Valentine,  4}  miles  distant,  is  the  railway  sta- 
tion where  all  the  post's  business  was  transacted,  and  having  a  population  of 
about  1,200,  It  sustained  very  much  the  same  relation  to  Fort  Niobrara  as 
Brownsville  does  to  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  Consequently  they  were  In  and  out  of 
town  constantly,  singly  or  In  numbers,  trading,  loafing,  or  attending  errands, 
and  It  Is  said  by  our  citizens  rightly  that  they  were  well  behaved,  and  no  citizen 
not  looking  for  It  had  the  least  excuse  for  getting  into  trouble  with  any  one  of 
them." 

The  forgoing  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  very  unfriendly  critic,  who  yet 
has  to  make  the  foregoing  adndssion  of  the  good  character  of  the  men  toward 
peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  Cornell  refers  particularly  to  a  homicide  of  a  disreputable  woman,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  In  a  low  resort  4  miles  from  the  town  of  Valentine.  I 
understand  cowboys  used  to  go  to  this  resort  and  It  Is  not  beyond  the  rauge  of 
possibility  that  they  may  have  l)een  concerned  in  this  shooting. 

These  circumstances  are  mentioned  to  show  the  orderly  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  First  Battalion,  of  which  James  Duncan  was  a  highly  respected 
member. 

I  believe  be  would  be,  if  reenllsted,  a  valuable  and  faithful  soldier  in  the- 
United  States  Army. 

CHABtES  F.  Bates, 
Captain,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    E.    OOODIER, 

Major,  Jvdge-Advocate-Oeneral'a  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 
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Certificate  of  Capt.  Bamuel  P.  Lyon. 

FoBT  Reno,  Oki:>&.,  January  SI,  1907. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

James  Duncan  taas  been  known  to  me  for  abont  four  years,  dnring  most  of 
which  time  he  has  been  cook  In  my  Company,  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  flrst-class  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier.  I 
believe  blm  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence In  his  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  implicated  In  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville  of  August  13  and  14,  1906,  and  I  believe  that  had  he  pos- 
sessed any  knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned  therein  he  would  have  reported 
the  same  to  me. 
I  recommend  that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
,  Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commandino  Company  D. 

[First  iDdorsetnent.] 

Ekcbuitino  Station,  U.  S.  Abut,- 
•  El  Paso,  Tex.,  February  15,  1907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  be  filed  with  application  of  James  Duncan  for  reenlistment. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  S.  Wbioht, 
Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Recruiting  Officer, 


ELIAS  GANT. 

A-ppUoation  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

To  The  Militaby  Secbetaby, 

(Through  the  recruiting  officer,  XJ.  S.  Army,  State  street,  Chicago.) 
Sib:  I,  the  undersigned,  formerly  a  member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  do  hereby 
make  application  for  enlistment  In  said  regiment  of  the  Regular,  and  attach 
hereto  my  affidavit  showing  that  I  had  no  connection  with  or  knowledge  of 
who  were  the  participants  in  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  13,  1906. 

Blias  Gant, 
Formerly  a  private  of  Company  D, 

[First  Indorsement] 

Rkcbuitino  Station,  U.  S.  Abut, 

323  South  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  February  9,  1907. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington. 
D.  a 

A.  B.  Wabfueld, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 


Affidavit  of  Ellas  OanU 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  Ellas  Gant,  formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  United  States 
Infnnti-y,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1906,  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I 
had  no  knowledge  at  that  time  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infautiy  who  took  part  in 
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the  disturbance  at  tliat  time  and  place.    I,  myself,  bad  no  part  In  tbe  dls 
turbance  at  alU 

E1.IA8    Gant, 
Formerly  a  Private  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  1906. 
[8KAL.]  D.  W.  J.  BoxuiY,  Notary  PubHo. 


Letter  of  Elia»  Gant. 

Chioaqo,  Iix.,  March  S,  J907, 
Thb  Aojutant-Genebal,  UinTED  States  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Sn:  I  request  Information  as  to  what  action  has  been  taken  on  my  applica- 
tion to  reenllst  In  the  United  States  Army. 

I  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1906. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Formerly  a  Private  of  Company  D, 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
2961  South  State  Street, 


Certificate  of  Oapt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  have  personally  known  Ellas  Gant  for  about  one  year  and  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  my  company,  D,  Twenty-flfth  In- 
fantry.   I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier. 

I  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly  honest  and  reliable. 

I  am  certain.  In  my  own  mind,  that  he  was  In  no  way  Implicated  In  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  August  13  and  14,  1900,  and  I  believe  that  had 
he  known  of  any  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged  In  said  shooting  he  would 
have  reported  the  same  to  me. 

I  recommend  bis  reenllstment  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuix  p.  Ltok, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 


GEORGE   W.    HALL. 

Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  19,  1908, 
Thb  MiLrTABY  Secketabt,  U.  S.  Abmt. 

(Through  the  recruiting  officer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  111.) 
Sib  :  I,  the  undersigned,  formerly  a  member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders  No.  266,  War  Department,  do  hereby 
make  application  for  reenllstment  In  said  regiment. 

I  Inclose  herewith  my  aflidavlt  showing  that  I  had  no  connection  with  or 
knowledge  of  who  were  the  participants  In  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
August  13,  1906. 

GE»BaB  W.  Hall, 
Formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  V.  8.  Infantry. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Recbuitino  Station,  U.  S.  Abmt, 

323  South  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  December  19, 1908. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  Tbe  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  a 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
Firtt  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 
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[Second  indorsemeDt.] 

War  Department, 
The  Militaby  Secbetaey's  Officb, 

Washington,  December  ZZ,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
George  W.  Hail,  late  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the  recruit- 
ing otHeer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  111.),  for  information  whether  he 
has  any  additional  evidence  that  he  desires  to  offer  on  the  iwiuts  named  In  the 
circular  from  this  office  besides  that  which  is  presented  herewith. 

Benj.  Alvobd,  Military  Secretary. 

[Third  indorsement.] 

Recbuitino  Station,  TJ.  S.  Abmt, 

323  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  n,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  TJ.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  the  Information  that  this  man  has  no  further  evidence  to  submit. 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting/  Officer, 


Affidavit  of  George  W.  Hall. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  George  W.  Hall,  formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  TT.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  discharged  by  Si)ecial  Orders  No.  200,  War  Department,  November 
9,  1006,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I 
had  no  knowledge  at  that  time  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-flfth  U.  S.  Infantry  who  took  part  in  the 
disturbance  at  that  time  and  place.  I  myself  had  no  part  In  the  disturbance 
at  aU. 

Gbobge  W.  Hall, 
Formerly  a  Private  of  Company  D,  Ttoenty-fifth  U.  8.  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  190C. 

[seal.]  D.   W.   J.   BOXLEY, 

Notary  Publio. 

Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Harry  S.  drier. 

Department  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fart  Sam  Houston,  »s: 

Harry  S.  Grier,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  second  lieutenant  and  battalion 
quartermaster  and  commissary,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  knew  Private  Hall 
for  about  three  years,  during  which  period  he  was  In  trouble  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  on  the  whole  deponent  should  say  he  was  a  good  man  and  does  not 
believe  he  was  implicated  in  the  shooting  alTaIr  at  Brownsville  on  Angust  13, 
1906.  That  deponent  can  not  say  whether  or  not  Private  Hall  would  have  re- 
ported any  facts  known  to  him. 

H.  8.  Obieb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  Goodieb, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Depabtuent  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Hoiuton,  ss: 

Samdel  p.  Lyon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  la  captain  Ciompany  D,  Twfflity- 
flftb  Infantry,  and  knew  Private  Hall,  who  was  a  member  of  his  company.    That 
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deponent  has  read  the  foregoing  affidavit  of  Lieutenant  Grler,  and  agrees  with 
bis  estimate  of  Private  Hall. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    K.    GOODIEB, 

M(^}or,  Judge-Advocate-Gencral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qtilf. 


BENJAMIN  F.  JOHNSON. 
Application  for  permigsion  to  reenliit. 

Alexandbia,  La.,  January  10,  1908. 
The  Secbetabt  of  Wab. 

Sib  :  I  am  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  late  private  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  U.  S. 
Infantry.  I  was  dishonorably  discharged  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  1007,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Brownsville  trouble.  We  were  ordered  not  to  leave  the  garrison, 
and  disobeyed  the  order  and  left.  Sir,  I  do  respectfully  request  that  I  may  have 
the  permission  to  re-enlist  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  again.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  do  all  I  can  for  the  service. 

KespectfuUy,  Benjamin  F.  Johnson, 

218  Monrese  street,  Alexandria,  La. 


CHARLES  JONES. 

Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

Chicago,  Iix.,  December  19, 1906. 
To  The  Militabt  Secbetabt,  U.  S.  Abmy, 

(Through  the  Recruiting  Officer,  323  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  III.) 
Sib  :  I,  the  undersigned,  formerly  a  member  of  Comimny  D,  Twenty-fifth  U.  S. 
Infnntry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  2C6,  War  Department,  do  hereby 
make  application  for  reenlistment  in  said  regiment. 

I  Inclose  herewith  my  affidavit  showing  that  I  had  no  connections  with  or 
knowledge  of  who  were  the  participants  In  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
August  13,  1906. 

Chabu:8  Jones, 
Formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  U.  8.  Infantry, 

[First  iDdorsement.l 

Recbuitino  Station,  U.  S.  Abmy, 

.323  Sooth  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  December  19,  1906. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U,  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  O. 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 

[Second    Indorsement.] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
The  MiiiTABY  Secbetaby's  Office, 

Washington,  December  SZ,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
Charles  Jones,  late  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the  recruiting 
officer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  111.),  for  information  whether  he  has  any 
additional  evidence  that  he  desires  to  ofTer  on  the  points  named  In  the  circular 
from  this  office,  besides  that  which  Is  presented  herewith. 

Bbnj.  Alvobd, 

unitary  Secretary. 
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[Tbird  iDdonement.] 

RECBumno  Station,  U.  S.  Abmt, 

323  SoTTTH  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  17, 1907. 
Eespectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
H.  0.,  with  the  information  that  this  man  has  no  farther  evidence  to  submit 

A.  B.  Warfih-d, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Offlocr. 


Affidavit  of  Charles  Jones. 

State  of  Iixinoib,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  Charles  Jones,  formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  V.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  discharged  by  Special  Orders  No.  260,  War  Department,  November 
0,  1006,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I  had 
no  Ijnowledge  at  that  time  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-flfth  IT.  S.  Infantry  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
turbance at  that  time  and  place.    I  myself  had  no  part  in  the  disturbance  at  alL 

Chables  Jokes, 
Formerly  a  private  of  Company  D, 

■   Twenty-fifth  V.  8.  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  1906. 

[seal.]  D.   W.   J.    BOXLET, 

Jfotary  Public. 

Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon.  ^ 

Depabtment  OF  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Samuel  P.  Lyon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  captain  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  and  knows  said  Private  Jones,  who  was  a  good  soldier,  lint  would 
occasionally  get  drunk.  That  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  that  could  i)osslbly  be 
suspected  of  participating  in  such  nu  affjiir  ns  that  at  Brownsville.  That  he  Is 
a  short  fat  man,  and  not  physically  quiilified  for  such  quick  action  as  must  have 
been  taken,  if  soldiers  were  involved,  in  order  to  get  back  so  quickly  and  with- 
out discovery.    That  be  is  not  an  aggressive  man. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge- Advocate-General's  Department. 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  Oulf. 


JAMES  NEWTON. 

Application  for  permission  to  reenliat, 

Chicago,  III,,  December  19,  1906. 
The  Militabt  Seobetart,  tj.  S.  Abmt, 

(Through  the  recruiting  officer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  111.) 
Sib:  I,  the  undersigned,  formerly  a   member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth 
V.  S.  Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Orders  No.  266,  War  Department,  do 
hereby  make  application  for  reenlistment  in  said  regiment 

I  enclose  herewith  my  affidavit  showing  that  I  had  no  connections  with  or 
knowledge  of  who  were  the  participants  In  the  trouble  at  Brownsville,  Tex,, 
August  13,  1906. 

James  Newton, 
Formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  V.  8.  Infantry. 
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(Bint  Indonement.] 

Rkcbuitiito  Station,  U.  S.  Abmt, 

323  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  III,  Dec.  19,  1906. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  <X 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
Fir»t  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer, 

[Second   Indorsement.] 

Wab  Department, 
The  Militabt  Secketaby's  Office, 

Washington,  December  S2,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  James  Newton,  late  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the  re- 
cruiting officer,  323  South  State  street,  Chicago,  Ill.)i  for  information  whether 
be  has  any  additional  evidence  that  he  desires  to  offer  on  the  points  named  la 
the  circular  from  this  office  besides  that  which  Is  presented  herewith. 

Bgnj.  Alvobd, 

Military  Secretary. 
[Third  indorsement] 

Recbuiting  Station,  TJ.  S.  Abmt, 

323  South  State  Stbeet, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  17,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  (X,  with  the  Information  that  this  man  has  no  further  evidence  to  submit. 

A.  B.  Wabfield, 
First  Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  Recruiting  Officer. 


Affidavit  of  James  Jfcwton. 

State  of  Ilunois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  James  Newton,  formerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  TT.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  discharged  by  Special  Orders  No.  2G6,  War  Department,  November 
0,  1906,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  sny : 

On  the  night  of  August  13,  1006,  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas.  1 
had  no  Icnowledge  at  that  time  nor  have  I  now  any  knowledge  of  the  namos 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  V.  S.  Infantry  who  took  part  in  the 
disturbance  at  that  time  and  place.  I  myself  bad  no  part  in  the  disturbance 
at  aU. 

James  Newton, 
Pormerly  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  V.  S.  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ISth  day  of  December,  1006. 
[Seal]  D.  W.  J.  Boxlet, 

Notary  Public 


Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

Chicaoo,  Iix.,  March  iS,  1908. 

MlUTABT  SECRETABT, 

Wab  Depabtmeitt, 
Washington,  D.  O. 
Sib:  I,  the  undersigned,  formerly  a  member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  discharged  by  Special  Order  No.  266,  War  Department,  do 
hereby  make  application  for  reinstatement  in  said  regiment  of  the  Regulars 
and  attach  hereto  my  affidavit  showing  that  I  had  no  connections  with  or 
knowledge  of  who  were  the  participants  in  the  trouble  at  BrownsTliie,  Tex,. 
August  13, 1906. 

James  Newton, 
Formerly  a  private  of  Company  D. 
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Letter  of  James  Newton. 

3540  Calumet  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  23, 1908. 
To  The  MrtiTART  Secretart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I,  James  Newton,  formerly  a  member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  Army,  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  November  9,  1006, 
beg  to  state  tbat  I  was  not  Implicated  In  the  raid  on  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on 
the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  nor  do  I  hold  any  evidence  that  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  thereof.  I  do  hereby  make  application  for  rein- 
statement In  said  regiment. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  James  Newton, 

SSiO  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 


Certificate  of  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  January  SI,  1907. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

James  Newton  has  been  known  to  me  for  more  than  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  a  private  In  my  company,  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 
I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  flrst-rate  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier. 
I  believe  him  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  Implicated  In  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  13  and  14,  1906,  and  I  am  convinced  tbat  he 
has  no  knowledge  as  to  the  persons  who  were  so  Implicated. 

I  recommend  his  reenlistment  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  again  In  my  company. 

Sami-el  p.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

Department  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Samuel  P.  Lyon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  captain  Company  D,  Twenty- 
flfth  Infantry,  and  knew  said  Newton  about  a  year  as  a  member  of  said  com- 
pany. That  he  was  a  man  of  first-class  habits,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  deiio- 
nent  has  every  reason  to  believe  him  thoroughly  honest  and  perfectly  reliable. 
That  In  the  absence  of  Lieutenant  West  of  said  company,  which  Included  August 
13, 1906,  Private  Newton  was  authorized  to  occupy  the  lieutenant's  quarters  and 
care  for  the  property  therein.  That  deponent  knows  that  IJeutenant  West  was 
thoroushly  convinced  of  his  honesty  and  reliability.  Private  Newton  did  not  drink 
Intoxicating  liquor  at  all,  as  de|)onent  believes,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  with  citizens  of  Brownsville.  That  deponent  is  sure,  in  his  own  mtnd, 
that  Newton  was  not  mixed  up  In  the  affair  of  August  13,  1906,  and  that  he 
would  have  reported  to  deponent  If  he  had  obtained  any  Information  or  bad 
learned  anything  about  it  That  he  was  captain  of  the  company  baseball  team, 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  service,  and  anxious  tostay  right  where  he  waa 
He  was  a  popular  man  among  his  comrades,  and  In  deponent's  opinion  the 
chances  were  very  good  that  Newton  would  learn  of  whatever  the  other  men 
knew.  That  deponent  believes  Newton  seriously  appreciated  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Samuel  P.  Lton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   E.  GOODIER, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge- Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
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Affidavit  of  Beoottd  Lieut.  Qeorge  0.  Lawraaon. 

nEPABTiiKHT  OF  TEXAS,  Pott  of  PoTt  Bam  Houston,  »»: 

Geoboe  C.  Lawbason,  being  duly  sworn,  saya  he  is  second  lieutenant.  Company 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  knew  of  Private  Newton  as  a  neat,  soldlmy  look- 
ing man  whom  be  came  across  several  times  as  a  private  of  the  guard.  That 
he  was  attentive  to  duty  and  knew  his  orders.  That  deponent  can  not  makg  an 
estimate  as  to  his  character. 

Geo.  C.  LAWBAMib 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  B.  GoooiSB, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-General't  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  CMf, 


ROBERT  li.  ROOAN. 

Letter  transmitting  application  for  permission  to  reenliat. 

UNrrBD  States  RECBumNO  OmcE, 

SaOi  Dbadebick  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1908. 
The  HiLrrABT  Secbetabt  of  the  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  application  for  reenlistmcDt,  M  « 
married  man,  to  complete  enlistment  of  Robert  L.  Rogan,  discharged  as  a  pri" 
vate,  without  honor,  November  25,  1806,  from  Company  D,  Twenty-fiftb  In* 
fantry. 
Two  inclosures  for  the  consideration  of  the  War  Departmoit. 
He  meets  requlreuieuts. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  S.  Kilboubnb, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  V.  8.  Army, 

Recruiting  Offieen 

[First  IndoTaement.] 

Wab  Defabtuent, 
The  Hilitabt  Sbcbetabt's  OmcE, 

Washington,  January  S,  1906. 
Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretory  of  the  Army,  to 
Robert  L.  Ropan,  late  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (through  the  recruit- 
ing officer,  330i  Deaderick  street,  Nnshvilie,  Tenn.),  for  information  whether  th« 
inclosed  affidavit  is  all  the  evidence  be  desires  to  submit  In  his  case  for  the  0(m- 
sideration  of  the  Department 

Bbnj.  A1.V0BD, 

Military  Becretary. 

(Second  Indonement.] 

U.  S.  Abut  Recrttitiko  Statioit, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  7,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned.    This  paper  having  been  referred  to  Robert  L.  Rogas, 
he  stated  that  Le  bod  no  further  iuiowledge  of  and  nothing  to  add  to  the  affl- 
diivit  and  statement  herewith. 

H.  S.  KlLBOUBNK, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  U.  8.  Army, 

Beoruitinn  OHloer, 
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Application  for  permission  to  reetUist. 

717  Tknth  Avbitob,  Sottth, 
yashville,  Tenn.,  December  tS,  1906. 
The  RECRurniTO  Officer, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
'  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  allowed  to  complete  my  enlistment 
In  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  in  order  that  I  may  obtain  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  service.    I  know  nothing  about  the  trouble  that  occurred  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  ^  August  13,  1906,  further  than  that  about  12 
o'clock  midnight  I  was  awakeneC;  uy  members  of  my  company  moving  about  the 
quarters,  and  about  five  minutes  later  a  call  to  arms  was  sounded  when  the 
company  turned  out  and  all  answered  their  names  at  roll  call;  after  that  we 
were  marched  through  the  town  and  back  to  the  post  again,  and  then  I  was 
detailed  on  guard,  and  that  is  ail  I  know  about  the  matter. 
I  have  been  married  since  being  discharged. 
Very  respectfully, 

ROBEBT   L.   ROGAM, 

Late  Private  Company  D,  Ttoenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Affidavit  of  Bohert  L.  Rogan. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  W.  H.  Allen,  a  notary  jpubllc,  In  and  for  the 
County  of  Davidson,  Tennessee,  Robert  L.  Rc^n,  who  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says:  That  while  serving  as  a  private  In  Company  D,  Twenty-flfUi 
U.  S.  Infantry,  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  he,  this  deponent,  "was  neither  impli- 
cated in  the  raid  on  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  190&,  nor 
withheld  any  evidence  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators 
thereof.    And  further  deponent  sayeth  not. 

ROBBBT  L.   ROOAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  W.  H.  Allen,  a  notary  public  in  and  for 
the  County  of  Davidson,  Tennessee,  this  29th  day  of  December,  1906. 

[SBAi,]  W.  H.  Allkit, 

Notary  Public. 

Statement  of  Robert  L.  Rogan. 

New  Decatdb,  Ala.,  May  tS,  1907. 
Dear  Sib  :  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  of  asking  you  to  do  me  a  favor  In  regard  of 
getting  back  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  as  I  was  put  out  for  something  that  I 
knew  nothing  of.    The  company  I  was  In  was  Company  D,  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  I  will  swear  that  I  know  nothing  of  that  trouble  that  happened 
In  Fort  Brown,  and  as  I  would  like  to  continue  In  the  service.    On  the  night  of 
the  13th  there  at  Fort  Brown,  about  12  o'clock  that  night,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  soldiers  running  around  In  the  quarters,  and  about  twenty  minutes  nftor 
that  I  heard  the  sound  for  arms  go,  and  then  we  all  fell  out  In  line  alid  roll  xvsi« 
called,  and  after  roll  was  called  we  started  out  to  patrol  the  town,  and  tlit-i 
back  to  the  post     My  captain's  name  was  Capt.  S.  P.  Lyon,  in  command  of 
Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  Job  there  in  Leavenworth,  Ark. 
I  will  close  In  telling  you  good-by. 
X  remain  your  friend, 

Robert  Lee  Rooait, 
Bast  New  Decatur,  Ala.,  No.  11  Elm  street. 


Affidavit  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

State  of  Texas,  City  of  San  Antonio,  »»: 

Samuel  P.  Lton,  being  duly  sworn  says  he  is  captain.  Company  D,  Twoity- 
flfth  Infantry. 

That  he  knew  Private  Rogan  for  about  two  years.  He  had  been  In  his  com- 
pany for  about  six  months.    That  be  was  a  man  of  excellent  habits,  a  first- 
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Clara  soldier,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  deponent  to  believe  him  perfectly 
honest  and  reliable.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  so  far  as  deponent 
knows,  never  bad  any  cause  to  complain  of  his  treatment  by  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville.  That  deponent  is  convinced  that  Rogan  was  not  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  shooting  at  Brownsville  on  August  13,  1906,  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge either  before  or  after  the  event  as  to  who  the  participants  were.  That 
deponent  is  confident  that  if  Bogan  had  known  any  facts  regarding  or  con- 
nected with  the  matter  he  would  have  reported  them  to  deponent. 

Sauuel  p.  Ltor. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

Ik   El   GOODIXB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Quit. 


Affidavit  of  Oapt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin, 

Depabtubnt  or  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Edoab  a.  Macklin,  being  duly  sworn  says  he  is  captain,  Ompany  G,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  and  has  heard  read  the  foregoing  affidavit  of  Capt.  S.  P.  Lyon. 
That  deponent  used  to  see  Private  Rogan  almost  daily,  and  thinks  him  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  man  and  soldier.  That  deponent  concurs  with  Captain  Lyoo 
In  bis  estimate  of  Rogan. 

ElDOAB  A.  Macklin, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.   K   GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


Affidavit  of  Beeoni  Lieut.  Harry  8.  (trier. 

Depabtuent  or  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Habbt  S.  Gbies,  being  duly  sworn  says  he  is  second  lieutenant.  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  has  heard  officers  of  the  regimoit  often  speak  of  Private  Rogan's 
honesty  and  his  abilities  as  a  servant.    That  his  reputation  is  good. 

H.  S.  Gbibb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1007. 

Ii.   EL    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  ChUf. 


Affidavit  of  First  Lieut.  James  A.  Biggins. 

Depabtmxnt  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Betto,  ss: 

Jambs  A.  Hiooins,  first  lientenant.  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being 
duly  sworn,  states : 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Private  Rogan  at  Fort  Niobrara,  and  also  at  Fort 
Brown,  while  Lieutenant  Chandler  and  I  were  occupying  the  same  quarters 
there  for  a  few  days. 

I  think  as  highly  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  as  Captains  Lyon  and  Macklin 
do,  as  shown  by  their  statements  made  to  Major  Goodler  at  Fort  Reno  in  my 
presence.    I  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  to  Rogan's  character  and  qualities. 

.Takes  A.  Hiooins, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  February,  1907. 

William  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge- Advocate  General  Oourt-Martiat. 
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Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Oeorge  0.  Lawraton. 

DEPABnnifT  OF  Texas,  Pott  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  »»: 

Geoboe  C.  Lawbason,  being  dnly  gwora,  says  he  Is  second  lieutenant,  Companj 
B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  knew  Private  Rogan  as  striker  for  Lieutenant 
Chandler.  That  deponent  lived  with  the  latter  officer  at  Fort  Niobrara  and 
Itogan  worked  around  the  quarters.  That  he  was  regarded  as  honest,  faithful, 
and  trustworthy,  and  deponent  does  not  believe  he  Is  the  sort  of  man  that  would 
be  Implicated  In  such  a  raid  aa  that  at  Brownsville  on  August  13,  1906.  That 
deponent  believes  Private  Rogan  would  have  told  Lieutenant  Chandler  if  be 
had  known  anything  at  all  about  the  matter  or  had  beard  any  talk  among  tbe 
men  tending  to  furnish  a  clue  or  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  guilty  par- 
tlclipanti  in  the  shooting  affair. 

Geo.  C.  Lawbason. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge- Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


WILLLAH  VAN  HOOK. 

Application  for  permigtion  to  reenlist, 

CiNciwNATi,  Ohio,  March  18,  190B. 
The  Militabt  Secbctabt. 

Sib:  I,  William  Van  Hook,  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  who  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  Brownsville  affair,  ask  permission  if  I  could  take  on 
again  or  be  reinstated.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  that  done  the  shooting;  if 
80,  I  would  turn  up  the  guilty  party.  I  was  not  Implicated  In  shooting  np  the 
town,  and  I  don't  know  anyone  wbo  was.  If  so,  I  would  tell  and  not  shield  the 
guilty. 

Yours,  WnxiAM  Vaw  Hook, 

Palace  Hotel,  Comer  Sixth  and  Vine. 
Tbe  reason  I  write  this  letter  Is  for  Information,  as  I  never  tmderstood  what 
was  going  on. 


Certificate  of  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

William  Van  Hook  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  three  years,  during  all 
of  which  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  my  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 
I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  flrst-class  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier.     I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  tbe  fullest  confidence 
tn  his  bonesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  tbe  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  of  August  13  and  14.  1906,  and  I  bdiere  that  had  he 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  tbe  persons  concerned  therein  he  would  have  re- 
ported tbe  same  to  me. 
I  recommend  that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  tbe  service  of  the  United  States. 

Sauuel  p.  Lton, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Commanding  Company  D. 


Certificate  of  W.  F.  Burnt. 

Ctnthiana,  Et.,  June  tS,  1898. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Sib  :  This  Is  to  certify  that  I  have  known  tbe  bearer,  William  Van  Hook,  for 
almost  ten  years,  and  his  family  about  sixteen  years.    He  has  worked  for  me 
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about  three  years,  and  have  always  found  him  honest  and  faithful  and  a  good 
workman,  and  I  recommend  him  to  anyone  desirous  of  his  serrices. 
Very  reqpectfully, 

W.  F.  BuBHB,  Grocer. 


UISCEIXANEOXXS  PAPEBa 

JOHN  COOK. 

[Company  B.] 

[Telegram.] 

PiTTSBUBo,  Pa.,  January  i9, 1907, 
The  Hn-iTABT  Sbcbetabt, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
,     John  Cook,  discharged,  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  2,  desires  accept- 
ance for  reenlistment  for  same  regiment.    Satisfactory  examination.    Instruc- 
tions requested. 

Ord,  Major,  Recruiting  Officer. 

(First  indorsement.] 

War  Department, 
The  Military  Secretary's  Office, 

Washington,  January  id,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  who  will  cause 
John  Cook  to  be  examined  by  an  officer  of  his  department  as  In  the  cases  of 
the  other  former  members  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry  referred  to  In  the  letter 
to  him  from  this  office  dated  January  26,  1007. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

F.    C.   AiNSWOBTH, 

The  Military  Secretary. 


Letter  of  Inspector-General  J.  G.  Ganraith. 

PiTTBBUBO,  Pa.,  January  SI,  1907. 
The  Mhjtakt  Secbetabt  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Invite  immediate  attention  to  the  case  of  John  Cook, 
which  differs  from  the  others  that  are  being  examined  by  me. 

This  man  was  honorably  discharged  on  November  2,  1906,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years'  service,  and  his  military  record  would  appear  to  warrant  reen- 
listment 

His  case  does  not  come  under  the  circular  letter  of  December  12,  1906,  from 
The  Military  Secretary's  Office  to  recruiting  officers. 

-     There  was  no  prohibitory  order  barring  his  reenlistment  if  he  had  presented 
himself  to  the  recruiting  officer  as  an  applicant  for  foot  service,  colored. 

But  because  he  applied  for  service  in  a  particular  regiment  the  recruiting 
officer  telegraphed  to  The  Military  Secretary,  as  is  customary. 

It  is  believed  that  the  case  is  not  on  the  same  basis  as  the  others,  and  that 
to  authorize  his  enlistment  would  be  simply  in  accordance  with  established 
custom. 

Such  action  would  not  imply  that  he  Is  exonerated  from  complicity  in  the 
Brownsville  disturbance. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  of  such  complicity,  his  military  record  presents  no 
ground  for  rejection. 

On  the  other  liand,  his  enlistment  will  not  render  him  any  the  less  liable. 
If  guilty. 

His  testimony  of  this  date  is  herewith  inclosed. 

I  am,  sir,  very  res];)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Galbbaith, 
Major,  Inspector-General. 
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Tettimony  of  John  Cook. 

PiTTSBUBO,  Pa.,  Jarwarv  SI,  1907. 

John  Ck)OK,  being  sworn  and  interrogated  by  Maj.  J.  O.  Galbraith,  Inspectoi^ 
general,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Wliat  Is  your  name? — ^A.  John  Obok. 

Q.  And  fonner  company  and  regiment? — ^A.  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fiintiy. 

Q.  When  were  yon  discharged  from  that  company? — ^A.  NoTember  2,  1906. 

Q.  For  what  reason  were  yon  discharged? — ^A.  Expiration  of  term  of  service. 

Q.  There  was  no  reference  on  your  discbarge  to  the  affair  known  as  the 
BrownsTUIe  affray? — ^A.  No,  air;  not  at  all;  my  discharges  are  down  here  If 
yon  would  like  to  see  them. 

Q.  Ton  bare  an  honorable  discharge,  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wish  to  be  reenlisted  for  the  same  regiment? — A^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  your  story  of  the  Brownsville  affair  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  I  told  it  to  Lieutenant  lAwrason,  and  Captain  Lyon,  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Lovering,  and  to  General  Garlington. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  your  story  about  it  in  your  own  language? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
told  just  exactly  what  I  knew  about  it 

Q.  I  say,  will  you  now  tell  your  story  in  your  own  language? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AJl  right,  go  ahead. — A.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  I  was  in  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.,  whoi  the  disturbance  occurred.  I  was  in  my  quarters,  in  bed  asleep. 
The  shooting  and  call  to  arms  woke  me  up,  and  the  men  running  throu^ 
quarters.  I  got  up,  put  on  my  trousers,  went  to  the  gun  rack  to  get  my  gun 
and  it  was  not  open ;  went  back  to  bed,  set  down,  put  on  my  shoes  and  top  shirt. 
By  that  time  the  rack  was  open ;  I  got  my  gun,  went  down  the  steps — the  front 
way  Instead  of  coming  down  back.  When  I  got  on  the  company  parade,  Major 
Penrose  was  there  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  men  were  doing,  that  th^ 
were  not  there.  I  told  him  that  they  were  upstairs  getting  their  clothes  on. 
He  says,  "  Go  up  there  and  tell  them  to  come  down  here  right  away."  The  first 
sergeant  was  not  there.  The  major  said,  "  Some  noncommissioned  officer  call 
the  roll ;  "  there  wasn't  any  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  had  a  list,  but  Cor- 
poral Coltraln  fell  the  company  in  and  had  them  to  count  off.  Major  Penrose 
asked  him  were  they  all  present.  He  said  he  didn't  know.  By  that  time  the 
first  sergeant  came,  called  the  roll,  and  reported  the  company  present.  He  sent ' 
one  man  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quarters  to  tell  them  to  come  over  to  the 
company. 

Q.  Where  did  this  firing  come  from  ? — A.  It  seemed  it  was  on  the  street  Jnst 
next  to  the  wall,  or  on  the  next  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  whether  that  shooting  was  done  by  soldiers  or  out- 
siders?— A.  I  never  heard;  the  whole  time  I  was  around  the  company,  never 
beard  any  of  them  say  anything  about  implicating  the  soldiers  or  citizens.  I 
never  did  hear  anything.  If  I  had  I  would  have  made  my  statement  to  Goieral 
Garlington. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  the  trouble  was  when  you  first  heard  the  racket? — A. 
I  thought  It  was  probably  the  citizens  firing,  or  soldiers,  that  Is  what  I  thought 
It  was. 

Q.  You  knew  there  vras  bad  feeling  between  them? — A.  I  had  heard  It.  One 
or  two  fellows  went  down  to  the  town ;  one  got  thrown  In  the  river,  and  one  got 
bit  across  the  bead. 

Q.  Did  you  think  probably  they  might  have  beea  concerned? — A.  I  thought 
they  might  have  been  concerned,  or  knew  something  about  It,  or  else  It  was  the 
citizens. 

Q.  You  slept  in  the  second  story  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  front 
Bide  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  slept  in  the  second  story? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  two 
cooks  slept  downstairs,  I  think,  sir,  and  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  The  arms  were  all  kept  upstairs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  was  issued  out 
were  kept  upstairs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  check  roll  call  at  11  o'clock  that  night? — ^A. 
Sergeant  Jackson.    He  was  In  charge  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — ^A.  Not  when  they  were  making  the  roll  call;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  men  were  out  of  that  room  after  check,  wonld  you  have  heard  them 
or  seen  them?— A.  No,  sir;  they  could  have  went  out  without  my  hearing  or  see- 
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Ing  them.  There  was  two  doors  wait  down  the  back  way  of  the  qnarters  and 
one  went  down  the  front  way — two  In  rear  and  one  In  front.  So  they  could  have 
wait  down  the  front  steps  without  my  seeing  them,  or  they  could  have  went 
down  the  steps  back  way,  farthest  door  from  me,  wlthbut  my  seeing  them, 
evoi  if  I  had  been  awake.  Just  one  room,  no  partition  In  it,  excepting  where 
the  noncommissioned  officers  slept.  The  noncommissioned  officers  had  a  small 
room  to  themselves.  I  slept  up  In  the  end  of  the  quarters  where  the  orderly 
room  Is,  in  the  same  end  of  the  building,  only  upstairs.  Anyone  could  go  ont 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  building,  or  go  out  the  front  steps,  and  I  would  not 
know  it 

Q.  Conid  they  have  gottoi  back  into  ranks  without  your  knowing  that  they 
had  been  away  before  the  roll  was  called? — A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  have  come 
in  on  the  head  of  the  company;  th^  could  have  come  In  on  the  rear  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  you  use  your  rifle  that  day  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  have  it  out  of  the  rack? — ^A.  I  think  we  bad  drill  that  morning, 
I  am  not  sure.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  have  it  out  of  the  rack.  There  was  a  prac- 
tice march  that  morning.    I  did  not  go  on  the  march. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  stay  back  from  the  march?— A.  I  did  hot  fall 
In  with  the  company  that  morning.  I  had  been  drinking  the  night  before  and 
I  was  sleeping  whoi  it  went  out ;  no  one  woke  me  up. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  company  came  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  put  their  arms  away  into  the  racks? — ^A.  I  saw  some  of 
them  pat  their  arms  away. 

Q.  Were  yon  around  the  quarters  most  all  day?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  on 
tatigne  In  the  afternoon ;  was  around  the  quarters  all  the  morning,  not  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.  While  the  men  were  out  on  this  practice  march  were  the  racks  open? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  racks  were  locked. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that? — ^A.  The  man  in  charge  of  quarters  always  kept 
them  locked. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  them  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  but  that  is  the 
way  they  did;  they  always  kept  the  rack  locked,  even  if  the  company  was 
only  ont  for  drill.  It  was  the  company  commander's  orders  for  them  to  be 
kept  that  way  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  find  out  who  made  that  disturbance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  have  any  curiosity  about  It? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  asked  anybody  about  it? — A.  I  asked  several  times,  but  everybody 
told  me  they  didn't  know  anything  about  It. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  town  any  after  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whom  the  soldiers  had  a  grudge  against? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  know  that  some  of  them  had  a  grudge  against  Mr.  Tate? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  they  had  a  grudge  against  any  one  at  all;  never  heard 
anything  of  the  sort 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  abont  this  case  that  yon  have  not  told? — A.  I 
have  told  all  that  I  know  abont  It  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  wish  to  say  about  It? — A.  No,  sir. 


8HEPHBRD  OI4ENN. 

[Company  B.] 

AffldavU  of  Second  Lieut.  George  0.  Lawnuon. 

Depabtuknt  of  Texas, 

Post  of  Port  Bam  Houston,  ««: 
Okobok  C.  tiAWBAsoH,  being  dnly  sworn,  says  he  is  second  lieutenant  Company 
B,  Twaity-flfth  Infantry.  That  he  knew  said  Private  Olenn  for  more  than 
two  years  and  knows  him  to  have  been  always  faithful  as  a  soldier,  and  an 
honest  soldier.  That  he  was  company  clerk  a  large  part  of  that  time.  That  be 
Is  not  a  man  deponent  would  suspect  of  taking  part  In  such  a  raid  as  was  made 
In  Brownsville.  That  he  always  seemed  to  be  a  cheerfnl,  satisfied  soldier,  glad 
to  be  in  the  regiment  and  in  the  company,  and  good  natured.  Deponent  does 
not  think  he  had  any  feelings  of  resoitment  against  anybody  In  Brownsville, 
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«r  any  nnwn  Cor  wanting  to  barm  anyone  or  to  see  anyone  harmed.    He  was 
ennpaxatlvely  a  young  soldier. 

Geo.  C.  Lawbason. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tbis  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  GOODIEB, 

Uajor,  Judge- Advocate-QeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf, 


Affidavit  of  Second  lAeut.  Harry  8.  Orier. 

DCPABTMERT  OF  TEXAS, 

Po»t  of  Fort  Sam  Bouaton,  ««; 
Haekt  S.  Gbieb,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  second  lieutenant.  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  battalion  quartermaster  and  commissary.  Tliat  he  Imew  Private 
Gleui  atK>ut  one  year  prior  to  his  discliarge,  and  considered  him  honest  and 
faitltful.  That  he  had  employed  him  in  the  commissary  both  at  Fort  Brown 
noA  Fort  Heao  as  a  clerk.  That  he  did  his  work  well.  That  deiionent  does  not 
believe  he  was  implicated  in  the  Brownsville  affray  or  that  he  possessed  any 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  same,  and  believes  that  he  would  have  told  anything 
he  got  hold  of  that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  parties.  That 
deponent  does  not  know  what,  if  any,  efforts  Private  Glenn  made  to  acquire 
knowledge  as  to  who  the  guilty  m^  were. 

H.  S.  GaiEa. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-OeneraVt  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Qulf. 


Affidavit  of  Firtt  lAeut.  James  A.  Higgint. 

Jaues  a.  Hiqgiks,  first  lieutenant  Ck>mpany  C,  Tw«ity-flfth  Infantry,  states : 
I  knew  Private  Oloui  from  the  time  I  took  command  of  Company  B  (about 
August  20,  1906)  until  I  was  relieved  about  two  months  later.  Glenn  was  com- 
pany clerk  most  of  the  time.  He  was  a  very  reliable  man,  attentive  to  bis 
duties,  and  I  really  believe  be  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  implicated 
In  such  an  affair  as  the  shooting  at  Brownsrllle  on  August  13,  1906. 

James  A.  HiooiRS, 
Pint  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  February,  1907. 

WnxiAM  W.  Habbis,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Court-MartiaL 


WALTER  ADAMS. 

[Compan;  D.] 

Application  for  permission  to  reenlist. 

FoBT  MolHTOSH,  Texas,  Feiruary  8,  1907. 
Tax  Mhjtabt  Secbetabt, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sn:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  recommendation  of  my  former  captahi 
trnd  company  commander,  Capt  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  with 
-Ote  request  that  I  mny  be  allowed  to  nse  same  in  "  lieu  "  of  the  affidavit  re- 
quired by  existing  orders  from  your  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  reenllst- 
'teg  again  In  my  same  organlEatlon  and  company.     It  is  useless  for  me  to 
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say  I  am  one  of  the  innocent  men  who  have  been  debarred  from  enlisting 
again  In  the  service,  on  account  of  the  shooting  affair  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
on  the  night  of  August  13,  1006,  for  that  part  is  settled  by  the  inclosed  paper 
from  my  captain,  who  knows  me  better  than  any  other  man  or  officer  in  the 
service.  I  was  discharged  from  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  per  ex- 
piration of  term  of  enlistment,  October  27,  1906,  with  character  "excellent," 
and  went  home  to  visit  my  people,  and  when  I  went  to  re«)ll8t  I  was  Informed 
that  I  was  debarred  from  ever  again  enlisting  in  the  Army,  on  account  of  the 
trouble  mentioned  altove.  Hoping  that  my  case  may  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  enlist  again  t)efore  my  old  regiment 
leaves  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  I  would  like  so  much  to  go  with  it,  and 
that  I  may  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  I  am, 
sirs, 

Very  respectfully, 

Walter  Adams, 
Former  Sergeant,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 


Certificate  of  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Walter  Adams  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  four  years,  during  all  of 
which  time  he  has  been  a  sergeant  in  my  company,  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  first-class  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier.  I 
believe  him  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  In  my  own  mind  that  he  was  In  no  way  Implicated  in  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  of  August  13  and  14,  1906,  and  I  l>elleve  that  bad  he 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned  therein  he  would  have 
reported  the  same  to  me. 

I  recommend  that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Lton, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Depabtment  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Reno,  st: 

Donald  D.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  That  he  is  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

I  believe  Sergeant  Adams  made  every  effort  possible  to  him  to  learn  the 
truth  of  the  shooting  affair  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906. 
I  served  with  Company  D  for  several  short  periods,  and  observed  that  Adams 
did  not  hesitate  to  report  such  cases  of  misconduct  as  came  to  his  attention. 
And  from  his  reputation  and  his  character  as  I  knew  it,  I  don't  think  he  has 
learned  anything  of  this  Brownsville  affray  that  he  has  failed  to  report. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  sub8crU>ed  l>efore  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  8th  day  of 
February,  1907. 

William  W.  Habbis,  Jb., 
Bemnd  Lieutenant,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Judge-Advocate,  General  Oourt-Martial 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Donald  D.  Hay. 

Donald  D.  Hat,  second  lieutenant  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  states: 

I  believe  Sergeant  Adams  made  every  effort  possible  to  him  to  learn  the  truth 

of  the  shooting  affair  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906.    I  served 

with  Company  D  for  several  short  periods,  and  observed  that  Adams  did  not 
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beslfate  to  report  sucli  cases  of  mlBcondnct  as  came  to  his  attention.    And  from 
bis  reputation  and  his  character  as  I  Imew  it,  I  don't  tblnli  he  has  learned  any- 
thing of  this  Brownsville  affray  that  he  has  failed  to  report. 
February  1«  1907. 

Donald  D.  Hat, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Ttcenty-flfth  Infantrn. 


Affidavit  of  Maf.  Oharlet  W.  Penrose. 

Dkpabtueitt  or  Texas,  Pott  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 
Chables  W.  Pehbose,  major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  daly  sworn,  says: 
I  have  always  considered  Sergeant  Adams  to  be  a  reliable  man. 

C.  W.  Pkitbose. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4tb  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  K  Goodies, 
Major,  Judge-AAvocate-QeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Oulf. 


Affidavit  of  Oapt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon. 

DxPABTMEifT  of  TEXAS,  Post  of  FoTt  Sam  Bovston,  ss: 

Sakuel  p.  Lyon,  captain  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  duly 
sworn,  states: 

Sergeant  Adams  was  given  a  full  and  honorable  disdiarge  with  character 
"  excellent,"  upon  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  subsequent  to  August  13, 1906, 
and  prior  to  the  Issue  of  the  special  order  directing  the  discharges  without 
honor.  I  knew  him  for  more  than  four  years.  He  was  a  sergeant  of  my  com- 
pany three  years  and  ten  months.  An  excellent  soldier,  and  absolutely  honest 
and  conscientious  man.  I  am  convinced  he  was  not  in  the  shooting  affray.  I 
distinctly  remember  seeing  him  in  his  position  as  a  sergeant  when  I  went  down 
the  line  distributing  extra  ammunition  to  all  the  men  of  the  company  after  roll- 
call  in  front  of  the  barraclcs.  He  was  one  of  the  old  noncommissioned  officers 
with  whom  I  frequently  tallied  about  the  matter  and  upon  whom  I  tried  to  im- 
press the  necessity  of  learning  the  truth.  I  am  satisfied  he  did  all  he  could,  and 
did  not  conceal  or  fail  to  report  anything  he  learned. 

Sauckl  p.  Lton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  ttefore  me  this  4tb  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  E.  Goodieb, 
Major,  Judge-Advocate-GeneraVs  Department, 

Judge-Advooate,  Department  of  the  Qvlf. 


Affidavit  of  Second  Lieut.  Oeorge  C.  Lawrason. 

DxPABTUENT  OT  TEXAS,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  as: 

George  C.  Lawbason,  second  lieutenant  Company  B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry, 
being  duly  sworn,  states: 

I  came  in  contact  with  Sergeant  Adams  several  times  as  sergeant  of  the 
guard.  I  regarded  him  as  zealous  and  trustworthy  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  I  think  it  altogether  unlikely  that  he  participated  in  the  shooting  or  that 
he  would  have  withheld  any  information  he  might  have  acquired  regarding  it 

Geo.  C.  Liawbason. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6tb  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.    E.    GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral's  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  Oulf. 
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Affidavit  of  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Depabtmert  of  Texas,  Pott  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Edoab  a.  Macbxin,  captain  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  dnly 
sworn,  states: 

As  sergeant  of  the  guard  Adams  impressed  me  as  a  faitbfnl  conacientions 
soldier.  I  only  knew  blm  on  gnard  duty.  I  think  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
service  and  wanted  to  stay  in  it,  and  that  be  was  honestly  anxious  to  flmd  ont 
the  truth  and  report  it. 

Edoab  A.  Mackun, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  February,  1907. 

L.  £}.  GOODIEB, 

Major,  Judge-Advocate-QeneraVa  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  ChUf, 


Affidavit  of  Walter  Adams, 

Depabtment  OF  Texas,  Post  of  Port  Uclntosh,  ss: 

Walteb  Aj>amb,  being  duly  sworn,  says  be  was  discharged  with  character 
"  excellent "  upon  the  expiration  of  his  last  enlistment  in  the  Army  on  October 
27,  1906,  as  sergeant  in  said  company,  after  nineteen  years'  service.  That  he 
was  serving  as  sergeant  in  said  company  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  on  August  13, 
1906,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  company  barracks  about  7.30  o'clock.  All  passes 
had  been  shortened  to  expire  at  8  o'clock,  and  word  was  sent  around  about  3.30 
that  evening  that  everybody  must  be  In  by  8.  We  were  all  wondering  what  that 
could  mean.  We  thought  the  captain  was  a  little  uneasy,  and  we  were  all 
thinking  something  was  going  to  happen,  but  we  didn't  know  what  It  could  be. 
I  went  to  sleep  and  woke  up  to  go  to  the  closet.  After  I  had  fixed  up  my  mos- 
quito bar  to  go  to  sleep  again  I  laid  down  and  staid  awake  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  first  shot  was  fired.  I  heard  the  scavenger's  cart  coming 
while  I  was  going  back  to  my  cot  from  the  closet.  I  heard  no  noises  of  any 
kind  from  that  until  the  shooting.  Nobody  was  stirring  around  in  our  quar- 
ters. Everybody  was  quartered  in  tliat  big  room  except  the  first  sergeant 
Everything  was  as  quiet  as  It  could  be.  I  thought  everybody  was  asleep.  Then 
a  shot  was  fired.  I  could  not  tell  where  It  was  fired  from  or  what  kind  of  a 
gun  it  was.  I  heard  no  words  spoken  at  the  same  time.  Sergeant  Harris  was 
sleeping  in  his  cot  Just  across  the  room  from  mine.  I  heard  him  stir.  I  spoke 
softly  to  him  and  said,  "  What  are  we  going  to  do,  Sergeant  Harris?  "  He  said, 
"  Keep  still  and  keep  down,  and  don't  light  any  lights,  and  wait  for  orders."  I 
was  wearing  a  white  undershirt  and  put  on  a  blue  fiannel  shirt  to  cover  it  up 
so  I  couldn't  be  seen  and  shot  at.  More  shots  were  being  fired  and  the  men 
were  waking  up  and  putting  on  parts  of  their  clothing.  Sergeant  Harris  and  I 
spoke  to  the  men  and  said,  "  You  all  be  easy  now  until  you  get  some  orders." 
There  was  no  confusion.  Some  of  the  men  did  not  even  begin  to  dredik  I  heard 
the  major's  voice  and  I  heard  the  bugle  sound  the  general  call.  Then  the  cap- 
tain called,  "Fall  the  men  out  and  bring  your  rifles;  but  don't  load."  We  all 
went  down  and  formed  the  company.  Some  had  hardly  any  clothing  on.  Some 
were  barefooted  and  some  bareheaded.  I  think  every  man  had  some  cartridges 
In  his  belt.  The  first  sergeant  reported  that  everybody  was  in  the  ranks  but 
Corporal  Hawkins.  The  major  sent  us  in  a  sort  of  skirmish  formation,  to  take 
our  stand  behind  the  reservation  wall,  and  pretty  soon  he  had  us  go  out  Into  the 
town  to  patrol  and  find  out  whether  there  were  any  soldiers  there.  We  didn't 
find  any  soldiers.  I  saw  a  dead  gray  horse  and  a  Mexican  policeman,  but  I  saw 
nobody  else.  We  were  gone  from  a  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Then  went  back 
to  quarters  and  the  gun  racks  were  put  In  the  first  sergeant's  room  and  the 
rifles  were  put  in  the  racks,  and  the  racks  and  the  room  locked  up. 

The  men  didn't  say  anything  about  the  affair  except  to  wonder  what  the  mat- 
ter had  been.  No  one  said  that  he  thought  the  town  people  had  been  shooting 
at  us.    They  mostly  wondered  who  had  been  doing  the  shooting  around  there. 

I  never  knew  the  least  little  thing  about  who  did  that  shooting.  I  would 
tell  in  a  minute  if  I  did  know.  The  soldiers  were  kept  close  to  the  post  both 
at  Fort  Brown  and  at  Fort  Reno  after  the  shooting,  and  I  did  not  hear  much 
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said  abont  who  did  it,  except  that  everybody  was  wondering  who  it  could  bare 
been.  I  have  beard  Sergeant  Frazier  and  Sergeant  Harris  talk  to  the  younger 
men  about  it  and  try  to  learn  something  about  it  I  have  tried  myaeU  many 
times,  but  we  could  not  find  out  anything  at  all.  I  can't  say  only  what  I  know, 
and  if  I  knew,  why  I'd  tell  it  I  left  Fort  Reno,  on  my  honorable  discharge, 
at>out  November  1,  1906,  and  since  that  have  only  occasionally  met  a  man  oat 
of  the  First  Battalion.  I  have  had  no  cliance  to  learn  anything  at)out  the  shoot- 
ing since  that  time,  as  I  came  down  here  to  Fort  Mcintosh  after  spending  a 
few  days  in  San  Antonio,  during  which  I  applied  to  the  recruiting  officer  for 
reenlistment  but  was  refused  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Washington. 

I  swear  positively  that  I  did  not  have  any  information,  before  the  shooting 
at  Brownsville,  that  any  trouble  was  going  to  occur  or  was  likely  to  occur  ex- 
cept when  the  passes  were  cut  off  on  August  13,  1906,  and  I  'never  bad  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  such  thing  could  happen.  I  had  not  been  in  the 
town  at  all  except  to  go  to  the  post-offlce  for  stamps.  I  had  had  no  trouble 
with  any  of  the  townspeople.  I  had  heard  of  the  man  who  was  hit  with  a 
revolver,  and  of  another  man  beln^  shoved  into  the  water,  but  I  did  not  know 
either  of  them.  I  understood  the  man  shoved  into  the  water  got  no  more  than 
was  coming  to  him.  That  he  was  drunk  and  there  was  trouble  over  his  fare, 
and  that  some  of  his  friends  pulled  him  out  and  paid  his  fare  on  the  boat  he 
was  being  ferried  across  the  river  on.  There  was  no  excitement  among  the  men 
that  I  could  see  over  these  two  affairs.  I  never  knew  of  any  soldier  saying 
that  he  thought  the  barracks  would  be  shot  up.  And  during  the  time  I  re- 
maiued  with  the  company  I  never  learned  anything  at  all  at)out  this  shooting 
affair  or  the  men  who  renlly  did  it  I  know  that  such  men  as  Sergeant  Frazier 
and  Sergeant  Harris  and  Sergeant  Mingo  Sanders  and  Cook  Dade  and  Jim 
Duncan  were  not  afraid  of  any  men  in  the  battalion,  and  I  know  they  would 
tell  anything  they  knew  to  have  the  men  that  did  that  shooting  rounded  up 
so  the  rest  of  us  wouldn't  have  to  suffer.  Some  of  the  younger  men  used  to 
stop  talking  and  walk  off  when  they  saw  us  older  ones  coming  and  would  not 
talk  with  us  about  it.  I  can  remember  Charles  Jones  of  our  company  doing 
this,  but  recall  no  one  else.  I  know  the  old  noncommissioned  officers  did  all 
they  could  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  that  I  did  so  myself. 

I  want  very  much  to  be  allowed  to  reenllst.  I  know  I  have  done  nothing 
wrong  and  can  not  see  why  I  should  be  refused  the  right  because  some  one 
else  has  done  wrong.  I  have  had  my  home  in  the  Army  for  many  years.  I 
have  not  been  home  to  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  where  I  was  bom  and  lived  until  I 
enlisted  in  eighteen  years.  And  if  I  can  reenllst,  I  promise  that  my  service 
will  continue  to  be  as  honest  and  as  faitliful  as  I  think  my  record  shows  it  has 
been  up  to  this  time. 

Walteb  Adams. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February,  1907. 

Ii.  E.  Goodies, 
Major,  Jttdge-Advooate-OeneraVt  Department, 

Judge-Advocate,  Department  of  the  0«I/. 


KEPORT  OF  1CA7.  L.  E.  OOODIEB  AS  TO  EXAKmATIOHS  OF  APPUCAITrS 
ASD  OFFICESS  OF  COXPAinES  B,  C,  AITS  S,  TWEITTT-FIFTH  IHFAirFKT. 

The  Militabt  Secretabt  of  the  Abmt. 

Sm:  I  respectfully  report  that  in  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in 
two  letters  from  your  office  which  bear  date  of  January  26,  1907,  the  first 
Indorsement  of  The  Military  Secretary  dated  January  25,  1907,  on  memo- 
randa of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  January  21,  1907,  and  certain  directions 
communicated  to  me  personally  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  left  Washington  on 
January  26  and  reached  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  on  January  30. 

I  found  MaJ.  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  at>out  to  start  for 
Fort  Sam  Houston  for  trial  by  general  court-martial.  In  response  to  the 
inquiry  contained  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  Secretary's  memo- 
randum of  January  21,  which  I  read  to  him,  Major  Penrose  at  once  stated  In 
the  most  positive  manner  that  he  did  give  the  order  to  break  the  gun  racks 
of  Company  G  at  Fort  Brown  on  August  13,  1906.  That  when  he  reached  the 
barracks  he  found  the  men  of  that  company  coming  from  the'r  quarters  without 
their  arms.    That  be  said  to  them  that  the  call  "  to  arms  "  was  sounding  and 
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they  ought  to  hare  their  rifles.  That  they  replied  that  the  noncommissioned 
officer  In  charge  of  quarters  refused  to  open  the  arm  racks  because  he  had  had  no 
orders.  That  he,  Major  Penrose,  then  ordered  them  to  break  them  open  lit 
necessary  to  get  their  arms  at  once  and  without  further  delay.  Major  Penrose 
further  stated  that  this  fact  was  wdl  known  to  officers  and  men  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  that  It  would  be  testified  to  on  his  trial  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Deponent  then  Interrogated  Major  Penrose  and  the  following  officers  of  the 
regiment,  tIz:  Captains  Lyon  and  Macklin,  Lieutenants  Higgins,  Hay,  Orier, 
and  Lawrason  (no  other  officer  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  being  then  at  Fort 
Reno),  regarding  the  enlisted  men  whose  names  were  furnished  me  by  your 
office  as  having  applied  for  reenlistment,  and  regarding  also  James  A.  Simmons, 
late  private  of  Companies  A  and  C,  who  sought  me  out  in  Fort  Reno  and  noti- 
fied me  that  he  had  that  day  applied  to  the  post  recruiting  officer,  or  was  about 
to  file  his  application  with  him.  The  memoranda  I  then  took  were  subse- 
quently written  out  by  me  and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  officers.  Bach 
officer  was  asked  by  me  as  to  his  knowledge  of  each  of  such  applicants  for 
reenlistment,  and  the  affidavit  of  each  officer  is  inclosed  in  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  each  man,  except  where  the  officer  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance  with  the  man  to  warrant  him  In  mak- 
ing any  statement  in  his  case. 

I  also  examined  at  Fort  Reno  and  took  the  affidavits  of  Charles  Dade,  late 
cook.  Company  D,  his  wife,  Emma  Dade,  and  the  latter's  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Barbour,  all  in  the  matter  of  said  Dade's  application  for  reenlistment.  I  exam- 
ined and  took  the  affidavit  of  James  A.  Simmons,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  late 
private,  Company  C,  who  was  transferred  to  Company  A  and  discharged  with- 
out honor  from  the  latter  company.  He  showed  me  an  affidavit  made  by  his 
wife,  which  accompanied  his  application  to  the  post  recruiting  officer.  I  did 
not  examine  her  further. 

On  Febniary  1  I  went  to  El  Reno,  Okla.,  where  I  was  advised  by  the  officers 
at  Fort  Reno  that  I  would  find  Jacob  Frazier,  late  first  sergeant.  Company  D, 
and  several  other  men  who  were  supposed  to  desire  to  reenlist.  I  visited  the 
residence  of  Frazier  and  was  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  had  gone  to  Wash- 
ington the  day  before  in  response  to  a  summons  from  the  Scrgeant-at-Arms  of 
the  Senate.  I  saw  there  Walker  McCurdy,  late  quartermaster  sergeant.  Com- 
pany D ;  Luther  T.  Thornton,  late  sergeant.  Company  B ;  Samuel  Wheeler,  late 
corporal.  Company  D,  and  James  H.  Ballard,  late  corporal.  Company  D.  All 
these  men  informed  me  that  they  had  not  filed  applications  for  reenlistment, 
and  that  they  had  no  desire  to  apply  at  that  time.  I  took  the  affidavit  of  Hattle 
!Frazler,  wife  of  safd  Jacob  Frazier,  in  re  the  latter's  application.  I  also  found 
in  El  Reno  Earnest  English,  late  private,  Comi)any  B,  who  told  me  he  desired 
to  reenlist.  I  examined  him  and  took  his  affidavit,  instructing  him  to  file  a 
formal  application  with  the  recruiting  officer  at  Fort  Reno. 

I  then  proceeded  on  February  2  to  Oklahoma  City  and  called  at  the  recruiting 
office,  where  I  was  informed  that  no  applications  for  reenlistment  of  ex-soldiers 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  had  been  received  at  that  office.  That  some  men 
had  come  to  the  office  a  month  previously,  but  had  gone  away  a^in  without 
leaving  their  addresses  or  making  formal  requests  for  permission  to  reenter  the 
service. 

On  February  3  I  reached  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  on  the  4th  and  5th  took  the 
affidavits  of  Major  Penrose,  Capts.  S.  P.  Lyon  and  E.  A.  Macklin,  and  Second 
Lieuts.  H.  S.  Grier  and  G.  0.  lawrason,  who  were  there  in  attendance  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  general  court-martial  trying  Major  Penrose.  The  affidavits 
of  First  Lieut.  J.  A.  Higgins  and  Second  Lieut.  D.  D.  Hay  were  drawn  off  by  me 
and  mailed  to  those  officers  at  Fort  Reno  for  verification,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  me  by  mail. 

The  recruiting  officer  at  San  Antonio  advised  me  that  Walter  Adams,  late 
sergeant.  Company  D,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  reenlistment,  was  not  in  the 
city  but  could  be  found  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Ijiredo,  Tex.  I  proceeded  thither  on 
the  6th  of  February,  examined  Adams,  and  took  his  affidavit.  The  authorities 
at  Fort  Mcintosh  consider  him  unfitted  for  service  on  account  of  bis  mental 
condition.  The  surgeon  states  that  in  his  opinion  he  is  a  paranoiac.  I  was 
shown  some  corresiiondence  between  the  post  and  department  headquarters  on 
the  subject  of  Adams's  mental  condition,  and  the  papers  bore  at  least  one  in- 
dorsement by  the  War  Department.  I  myself  did  not  observe  any  Indications  of 
unsoundness  In  Adams's  mental  condition. 

I  then  returned  to  San  Antonio  and  went  on  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  I  found  and  examined  James  Duncan,  late  cook,  Company  D,  and 
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private,  Company  O,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who  had  applied  for  reenllstment 
at  the  recmiting  office  in  tluit  city.  His  affidavit  is  inclosed.  Tliis  man  said 
that  David  Powell,  late  corporal  of  Company  D,  who  was  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters  on  August  13,  1006,  and  bad  been  confined  in  the 
guardhouse  at  Fort  Brown  and  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  after  that  date,  with  12 
other  men  accused  by  BrowusvUle  officials  in  connection  with  the  affair  of 
August  13,  is  now  working  at  the  Armour  pacl^lng  house  In  Kansas  City.  That 
he,  Duncan,  thinks  that  If  he  could  see  Powell,  who  has  been  a  close  friend  of  his, 
he  might  be  able  to  learn  something  from  him  which  he  had  found  out  from  the 
others  during  his  long  confinement  with  them.  Capt  Charles  F.  Bates,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  in  whose  employ  Duncan  now  is,  called  npon  me  In  El  Paso  and 
submitted  an  affidavit  as  to  Duncan's  character  and  qnalities,  and  he  also  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  Duncan  might  learn  something  if  sent  to  Kansas  City  for 
the  purpose.  I  was  favorably  Impressed  by  Duncan's  appearance  and  manner, 
and  if  his  reenllstment  be  approved,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  he  be  glvoi 
an  opportunity  to  see  Powell. 

Inclosed  are  affidavits  in  re  the  applications  of  the  following  men,  to  wit : 

Oompanv  A. — James  A.  Simmons,  late  private. 

Company  B. — Mingo  Sanders,  late  first  sergeant;  Edward  L.  Daniels,  late  cor- 
poral ;  Elmer  Brown,  late  private ;  Ernest  English,  late  private ;  Shepherd  Gloi, 
late  private. 

Memo. — Private  Willie  Lemons,  of  Company  B,  was  dishonorably  discharged 
by  sentence  of  general  court-martial,  at  Fort  Reno. 

Companv  G. — Samuel  W.  Harley,  late  sergeant;  Charles  H.  Madison,  late 
corporal ;  Walter  Banks,  late  musician ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  private ;  cleorge 
Smith,  late  private. 

Company  D. — Jacob  Frazler,  late  sergeant;  Walter  Adams,  late  sergeant; 
Charles  Dade,  late  cootc ;  Hoy tt  Robinson,  late  musician ;  George  W.  Hall,  late 
private;  Charles  Jones,  late  private;  James  Newton,  late  private;  Robert  L. 
Rogan,  late  private. 

Company  O. — James  Duncan,  late  private  (honorably  discharged  Angust  23, 
1906,  from  Company  D  as  cook,  reenlisted  September  28). 

I  further  report  tbat  no  officer  or  discharged  soldier  whom  I  asked  for  a 
statement  in  this  matter  made  any  objection  to  any  question  pat  to  him,  and  all 
of  them  professed  to  be"wllllng  to  make  as  full  answers  as  they  were  able. 

Captain  Macklln  suggested  to  me,  before  making  his  statements  regarding  the 
men,  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by  general  court-martial  upon  charges  of  neglect 
of  duty  growing  out  of  this  same  occurrence  of  August  13,  1906,  and  wished  his 
rights  protected.  I  answered  that  the  general  rule  was  that  he  might  object  to 
any  question,  the  answer  to  which  migbt  tend  to  convict  him  of  crime  or  to 
degrade  him,  but  that  the  business  of  the  War  Dejjartment  must  proceed  and 
ought  not  to  be  Impeded  by  his  declining  to  fumlah  such  Information  as  he  was 
able  to  give,  unless  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  declining  to  answer  particular 
questions  on  the  ground  stated.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  matter  again,  and 
answered  all  my  questions  with  apparent  franknesa 

All  of  which  is  respectfnily  submitted. 

IiEWIB  B.   GOODIEK, 

Major,  Judge-Advooate^eneraVs  Department. 
Dated  February  15,  1907. 

[FIrat  IndorsMnant.] 

War  Dkpaxtmkht, 
The  MnjTABT  Secbbtabt's  OrncE, 

Wa»hington,  Feltruary  16.  1907. 
Respectfnily  referred  to  the  Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  Army  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  cases  of  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Twoity-flfth 
Infantry  recently  examined  by  him. 

Inclosed  herewith  are  certain  papers  from  the  files  of  this  office  In  the  cases 
of  six  of  the  men  referred  to  in  this  report  of  Major  Goodler,  namely:  James 
A.  SlDunons,  Charles  H.  Madison,  George  Smith,  Walter  Adams,  Chailes  Dade^ 
James  Duncan. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

F.  C.  AlNSWOBTH, 

The  MWtary  Secretary. 
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[Indorsement] 

Wab  Defabtment, 
Office  of  the  Judoe-Advocate-GenebaIi, 

Washington,  D.  O.,  February  19,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary. 

I  can  see  no  occasion  to  change  the  views  expressed  In  my  report  of  the  9th 
instant  In  the  cases  of  Edward  L.  Daniels,  late  corporal,  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry;  Elmer  Brown,  late  private,  CJompany  B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  late  private.  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry;  Mingo 
Sanders,  late  sergeant.  Company  B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  as  to  the  Injustice 
of  separating  a  few  from  the  operation  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Executive 
in  respect  to  the  general  body  of  enlisted  men  who  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
garrison  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  in  August  last 

Geo.  B.  Davis, 
Judge-Advocate-Oeneral. 

1»;0KD8  OP  EZAKIHATI0H8  07  14  EZ-KEKBEBS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
IHFANTRT,   APPLICANTS   FOB   BEENLISTKENT   TO   THE  ARKY. 

[Transmitted  by  HaJ.  Jacob  O.  Oalbraith.] 

Wae  Dkpabtmewt, 
Office  of  the  Iitsfectob-Genebai,, 

Waahington,  Februarv  11,  1907. 
Thb  Miutabt  Sbcbetabt  of  the  Abmt. 

Snt:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  the  records  of  my  examinations  of  14 
ex-members  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  applicants  for  reenllstment  in  the 
Army. 

Tbe  following-named  discharged  soldiers  were  interrogated  under  oatb : 

At  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Samuel  W.  Harley,  late  sergeant,  Company  O,  Twenty- 
flfth  Infontry. 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa. — John  Cook,  late  private.  Company  B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

At  Chicago,  III. — Shepherd  Glenn,  late  private.  Company  B,  Twenty-flfth  In- 
fantry ;  Charles  Jones,  late  private.  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infiintry ;  James 
Newton,  late  private.  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry;  Walter  Banks,  late 
mnsician.  Company  O,  Twenty-flftb  Infantry;  George  W.  Hall,  late  private.  Com- 
pany D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry;  Ellas  Gant,  late  private.  Company  D,  Twenty- 
flfth  Infantry;  John  Green,  late  private.  Company  D,  Twen^-flftb  Infantry; 
Joseph  Jones,  late  private.  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry ;  Perry  Cisco,  late 
private,  Company  C,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry;  John  Kirkpatrick,  late  private. 
Company  O,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

At  Lewington,  Ky. — Hoytt  Robinson,  late  muBiclan,  Company  D,  Twenty-flftb 
Infiintry. 

At  Nashville,  Term. — ^Robert  L.  Rogan,  late  private,  Company  D,  Twenty-flftb 
Infantry. 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  I  saw  Charles  H.  Madison,  late  corporal.  Company  C, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  but  he  declined  to  be  sworn  or  to  make  any  statement. 
He  informed  me  that  be  expected  to  testify  l>efore  tbe  Senate  Committee  on 
MUitary  Affairs. 

At  Pittsburg,  Jannary  31,  I  examined  John  Cook,  late  private.  Company  B, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  and  I  at  once  forwarded  tbe  record  of  his  examination  to 
The  Military  Secretary,  making  it  tbe  subject  of  a  separate  special  report, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  three  months  in  his  case  would  expire  on  February 
2,  1907,  after  which  date  he  would  forfeit  continuous  service  pay. 

The  case  of  Shepherd  Glenn,  examined  February  1  at  Chicago,  was  entirely 
similar  to  that  of  John  Cook,  and  I  so  reported  by  telegraph  to  Tbe  Military 
Secretary. 

Both  of  these  men  have  honorable  discharges  dated  November  2,  1906,  and 
bave  not  since  been  in  service. 

Renewed  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  my  special  reports  in  those 
cases,  that  of  Cook  by  letter  and  of  Glenn  by  telegraph.  Surely  tbe  claim  to 
eligibUity  for  reenllstment  on  the  part  of  an  ex-soldler  presenting  an  honorable 
discharge  must  be  much  stronger  than  that  of  a  former  soldier  whose  last  dis- 
charge was  without  honor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted 
by  tbe  presentation  of  tliat  documentary  evidence  of  honest  and  faithful  serrice. 
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If  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  party  who  would  fall  If  no  proof  were  ofTo^d, 
does  not  the  possession  of  an  honorable  discharge  give  the  holder  an  advantage? 

Has  not  the  converse  been  asserted,  viz,  that  discharge  without  honor  placed 
OD  the  applicant  the  burden  of  proof? 

Is  not  the  honorable  discharge  prima  facie  evidence  of  honest  and  faithful 
service? 

If  so,  is  it  not  up  to  the  Government  to  prove  In  the  case  of  these  two  men 
that  they  were  not  worthy  of  honorable  discharge? 

In  this  connection  it  Is  thought  proper  to  mention  that  these  two  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  do  not  seek  reenlistment  In  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  but 
want  to  go  to  the  Ninth  Cavalry  and  the  Signal  Corps.  And  this  suggests  the 
question  whether  It  Is  not  better  to  exclude  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  any 
of  these  men  who  may  be  reenllsted. 

A  special  report  [copy  herewith]  was  made  In  the  case  of  John  Kirkpatrlcic, 
late  private  Company  C,  who  asserts  that  he  was  prevented  by  confinement  In 
the  hospital  from  participating  in,  or  being  in  any  way  to  blame  for,  the  dis- 
turbance or  from  having  any  guilty  knowledge  thereof. 

Incidentally  he  casts  discredit  on  the  story  about  the  galloping  of  men 
mounted  being  heard  from  the  hospital  porch,  and  the  dodging  of  bullets. 

Sergt.  Samuel  W.  Harley,  late  Company  C,  was  sleeping  In  the  orderly 
room  downstairs,  while  the  members  of  the  company  generally  slept  In  the 
second  story  of  the  barracks.  He  testifies  that  It  would  have  been  practicable 
for  some  of  these  men  to  have  left  their  quarters  after  the  11  p.  m.  check 
without  the  acting  first  sergeant  knowing  anything  about  It.  He  also  states 
that  the  acting  first  sergeant  would  be  about  the  last  man  in  whom  the  men 
would  confide  if  they  were  up  to  any  "  devilment,"  and  that  it  is  certain  that 
any  of  those  having  guilty  knowledge  would  carefully  conceal  it  from  him. 

Private  James  Newton,  late  Company  D,  says  that  he  was  sleeping  in  officers' 
quarters  and  came  out  of  the  door  with  an  officer. 

Private  Hoytt  Robinson,  late  musician  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
states  that  he  was  asleep  in  the  guardhouse,  and  was  awakened  and  ordered  to 
sound  the  call  to  arms.  In  reply  to  further  questioning,  he  mentions  that  pa- 
trols of  the  guard  were  sent  Into  the  town  that  evening,  and  discloses  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  patrol  of  the  guard  could  have  raided  the  town  without  his 
knowledge. 

Private  Robert  Xj.  Rogan's  testimony,  so  far  as  concerns  himself.  Is  merely  a 
disclaimer  of  participation  or  knowledge.  Interrogated  on  the  subject  of  the 
inspection  of  arms  he  says  that  the  company  (D)  fell  in  ranks  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  usual  drill  hour  (7  a.  m.)  and  were  Inspected;  that  they  wore  their 
web  belts,  without  cartridges,  and  tliat  the  McKeever  cartridge  boxes,  contain- 
ing their  cartridges,  were  left  In  quarters. 

None  of  the  testimony  which  I  have  heard  or  read  precludes  the  possibility 
of  a  small  patrol  of  the  guard  having  taken  an  active  part  In  the  affray,  and  It 
is  conceivable  that  they  might  have  been  joined  by  a  few  others,  and  that  the 
raid  could  have  taken  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  men  generally. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  small 
patrol,  and  the  few  others  may  have  had  pistols  or  shotgnns. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  O.  Galbbaith, 
Uafor,  Intpeotor-OetienO, 

[First  indoraement.] 

War  Depabtukrt, 

The  Military   Secbetaby's   Offick, 

Washington,  Fehi-uary  It,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Judge-Advocate-General  of  the  Army  for  con- 
sideration in  connectloil  with  cases  of  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Twmty-flfth 
Infantry  recently  examined  by  him. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

F.   C.   AiNSWORTH, 

The  MUUary  Seeretarp. 
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[IndoTMment.] 

Wab  Dbpabtmbrt, 
OmcK  OF  THK  Judob-Astocatk-Geitebai,, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehmary  19,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  to  The  Military  Secretary. 

I  can  see  no  occasion  to  change  the  views  expressed  In  my  report  of  the  9th 
Instant  In  the  cases  of  Edward  It.  Daniels,  late  corporal  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry;  Elmer  Brown,  late  private  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  late  private  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  Mingo 
Sanders,  late  sergeant  Company  B,  Twenty-flfUi  Infantry,  as  to  the  injnstlce  of 
separating  a  few  from  the  operation  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Elxecutive  In 
respect  to  the  general  body  of  enlisted  men  who  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Brown,  Tex„  in  August  last 

Geo.  B.  Davis, 
Judge-Advooate-ameral, 


TettUnony  of  Bamuel  W.  Itarleif. 

Habbisbttbo,  Pa.,  Januarj/  SO,  1907. 

SAurnsL  W.  Harlet,  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  G.  Gal- 
bra  1th,  Inspector-General,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Samuel  W.  Harley. 

Q.  What  was  your  last  service  In  the  Army^—A.  Ton  mean  the  number  of 
years? 

Q.  No ;  last  company  and  regiment — ^A.  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged?— A.  Discharged  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1906. 

Q.  You  have  applied  for  reenllstment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  forwarded  affidavits  to  support  your  application? — A.  I 
have  forwarded  application;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Accompanied  by  affidavits? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  time  of  this  Brownsville  disturbance  the  acting  first  ser^ 
geant  of  C  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  C  Company. 

Q.  Who  was  your  company  commander? — ^A.  Captain  Macklln. 

Q.  What  lieutenant  was  on  duty  with  the  company? — A.  There  wasn't 
any  lieutenant  on  duty  with  the  company  at  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  company  was  turned  out  under  arms,  to  whom  did  yon  report 
the  company? — A.  I  reported  the  company  to  Lieutenant  Grler. 

Q.  Did  you  report  all  present? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  all  were  present?— A.  Well,  I  called  the  roll,  sir, 
and  my  roll  showed  that  all  were  present  or  accounted  for;  the  men  were  not 
all  present,  but  all  were  present  or  accounted  for.  There  was  two  men  absent 
on  pass. 

Q.  Did  you  call  every  man's  name? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  finally  called  the  roll 
down,  yes,  sir.  It  took  me  a  little  time ;  I  didn't  have  a  lantern ;  it  was  dark. 
The  gas  light  smoked  a  little  and  taken  a  few  minutes  to  finish  the  rolL 

Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Grler  satisfied  with  this  roll  call?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
he  was.    He  was  right  there,  right  behind  me,  two  paces. 

Q.  In  the  roll  call,  was  the  presence  of  the  men  verified  by  counting  them? — 
A,  I  reported  to  Lieutenant  Grler  and  he  reported  to  the  commanding  officer, 
and  he  says :  Lieutenant,  count  your  men  and  march  them  around  in  rear  of  the 
quarters  along  the  wall.  After  I  reported  I  taken  my  place  in  line;  there 
wasn't  anything  more  for  me  to  do  than  reporting. 

Q.  Had  you  tried  before  this  to  find  your  captain? — ^A.  Before  which,  sir? 

Q.  Before  making  this  roll  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  run  out  I  looked  for 
him  which  I  know  there  should  some  officer  be  present,  but  I  didn't  see  him, 
and  I  saw  Lieutenant  Grler  standing  on  the  parade  gronnd,  and  I  run  out  and 
reportaJ  to  him. 

Q.  Was  It  possible  for  any  man  to  have  answered  to  the  name  of  another 
without  your  discovering  him? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  know  pretty  much 
all  the  voices  of  the  men ;  was  pretty  familiar  with  them,  and  I  conid  not  say, 
bnt  It  would  hardly  happen,  because  I  Imow  the  voices  of  the  men  pretty  weU. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  wbetber  any  of  your  men  took  part  in  tbat  dlstnibance^— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Could  they  have  done  so  without  your  knowing  It?— A-  I  hardly  think  they 
could ;  no,  sir ;  of  course,  they  could  probably  slipped  out  the  quarters ;  you  see 
I  didn't  sleep  with  the  company  men  upstairs.  I  slept  down  lu  the  orderly 
room  of  the  barracks,  first  sergeant's. 

Q.  Could  some  of  them  have  gott^i  out  of  quarters  after  check?— A-  Why, 
the  men  could  went  out,  yes,  sir ;  they  could  went  out  after  check. 

Q.  Without  your  knowing  it? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  the  check?— A.  Sergeant  Brauner. 

Q.  What  was  your  idea  of  how  that  thing  happened — tliat  disturbance? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  When  they  fell  out  there,  I,  like  the  officers  and  every- 
body else,  I  guess,  thought  it  was  an  attack  made  from  some  outsiders. 

Q.  Did  you  change  your  mind  about  tbat  when  you  learned  more  about  It 
the  next  day,  or  afterwards? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  what  to  think  of  It 
It  was  a  mystery.  All  the  men  of  my  company  had  pretty  much  the  same 
opinion  that  I  had. 

Q.  They  had  tbat  opinion  at  this  time — at  midnight?- A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
next  day  and  afterwards,  if  I  understood  your  queation. 

Q.  When  the  Inspectors  and  the  commanding  officer  were  trying  to  find  out 
the  facts  about  this  matter  did  you  help  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  everything 
I  could,  everything  In  every  way  to  try  to  find  out  in  order  to  save  my  honor 
and  long  service. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Fort  Brown  after  the  13tb  of  August? — ^A.  I 
think,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  left  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  find  out  anything  about  it  In  all  tliat  time?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not 

<J.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  caused  the  trouble? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  what 
caused  the  trouble  at  that  time,  although  my  captain  that  evoiing,  he  said  a 
soldier  ketched  a  woman  by  her  hair  and  pulled  her  down  to  her  knees,  and  the 
people  of  the  town  were  very  angry;  but  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  or  not.  I  think  I  said  It  was  the  same  evening  tills  Iiap- 
peued,  but  it  was  the  evening  before  that  but  the  captain  told  me  that  evoilng 
of  the  13th. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  breaking  open  of  one  of  the  racks? — ^A.  Well, 
when  I  reported  to  Lieutenant  Grler,  the  commanding  officer,  he  came  down  to 
ttie  company  about  the  same  time;  the  men  was  foiling  downstairs  without 
their  arms,  and  he  said  to  the  men,  why  ain't  you  falling  down  with  your 
arms?  The  men  replied  tbat  the  noncommissioned  offlco:  in  charge  of  the 
quarters  would  not  let  them  have  their  arms.  He  told  them  to  go  back  and 
get  their  arms  and  fall  in  if  they  had  to  break  the  rack. 

Q.  Now,  at>out  this  time,  liad  you  started  out  to  go  to  Captain  Macklin's 
quarters?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  met  Lieutenant  Grier,  didn't  you  tell  him  tbat  you  was  going 
to  look  for  the  captain? — ^A.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know  where  my  company 
commander  was  and  asked  him  would  he  take  charge  of  the  company. 

Q.  You  remember  being  questioned  by  Colonel  Levering? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Remember  what  you  told  him  about  calling  the  roll,  whether  you  had 
finished  it  or  not  or  was  prevented  from  finlstUng  it  by  the  bad  light? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Try  to  state  exactly  now  how  it  was  carried  on? — ^A.  I  will  explain  what 
I  meant  by  that  I  generally  Iiave  two  roUs;  the  roll  tlutt  I  used  that  day  I 
bad  the  men  checked  that  was  on  pass,  on  guard,  and  other  places  that  had 
authority  to  be  absent.  That  night  when  the  disturbance  commenced  there  was 
no  light;  didn't  have  time  to  make  a  light  in  the  quarters,  and  I  picked  up  the 
roll  tliat  was  not  checked;  when  I  called  the  roll  down  the  men  that  was  al>- 
sent  I  checked  them — the  men  tliat  were  absent  on  pass,  and  on  guard,  and  dif- 
ferent places — I  checked  them  that  didn't  answer  to  their  names.  There  was 
some  men  that  didn't  answer,  and  my  remembrance,  I  couldn't  Just  think  where 
they  were,  and  I  reported  the  company  present  The  second  roll  call  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  Captain  Macklin,  and  I  then  got  my  day  roll  and  compared 
It  with  the  one  that  I  called  the  first  roll,  and  I  found  that  the  men  that  I  had 
checked  was  on  guard,  and  two  men  absent  on  pass^  a  couple  of  men  In  confine- 
ment, and  one  man  in  hospital. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  your  orderly  room  and  got  this  roll,  did  yon,  before 
making  tlie  second  roll  call?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  got  the  two  rolls. 
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Q.  In  all  tbla  confnslon  and  nse  of  two  different  rolls,  and  the  coanttng  by 
yourself  and  the  Ueutenant,  considerable  time  was  unavoidably  used  up,  was 
it  not? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir;  the  first  time  there  was  only  one  list  used;  the  time 
that  I  used  the  other  list  to  compare  the  first  list  is  the  time  tliat  Oaptain 
Macklin  had  the'  second  roll  call ;  and  I  found  that  every  man  that  I  checked 
was  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  about  the  second  roll  call  yon  speak  of? — 
A.  Why,  the  second  roll  call  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Macklin, 
and  all  men  was  present  or  accounted  for,  and  the  men  tliat  I  had  checked 
from  the  first  roll  call  was  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  When  did  this  second  roll  call  take  place? — ^A.  About  an  hour,  or  a  little 
more,  probably  a  little  more,  after  the  first  one. 

Q.  Yon  could  not  be  sure  about  the  result  of  the  first  roll  call,  with  the  poor 
light  and  wrong  list,  and  all,  could  yon? — ^A,  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  could  be  pretty 
sure.    There  may  at  times  one  man  get  away,  but  not  any  more  than  that 

Q.  If  some  of  the  men  of  your  company  had  slipped  out  after  the  11  o'clock 
check,  they  could  have  managed  to  get  back  into  ranks  without  much  trouble, 
couldn't  they? — A.  Well,  it  was  about  12  o'clock  when  this  disturbance  com- 
menced, probably  a  little  after.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  liave  got  back  very 
handy,  not  In  ranks. 

Q.  The  men  had  to  leave  the  ranks  and  go  back  upstairs  and  get  their  arms, 
didn't  they? — A.  When  they  came  down  they  hadn't  fell  in  ranks,  sir,  yrh&a 
they  came  down  without  their  arms.    The  gun  racks  was  still  locked. 

Q.  Now  men  could  easily  iiave  run  from  that  wall  to  where  the  company  was 
forming  during  all  this  time,  couldn't  they? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  the  firing  was  going 
on  before  the  gun  racks  of  my  quarters  was  unlocked ;  they  was  ordered  opened 
by  the  commanding  officer;  he  was  there  himself. 

Q.  But,  if  some  of  the  men  were  out  of  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  alarm, 
they  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  into  ranks,  had  they  not? — ^A.  If  they  were  out 
of  quarters? 

Q.  Tes,  if  they  had  slipped  out  after  11  o'clock?— A^  Tes,  sir;  they  had  time 
to  get  in  ranks. 

Q.  They  could  do  this  while  the  other  men  were  getting  up,  putting  on  their 
clothes,  going  down  stairs  without  arms,  going  back  and  getting  them  out  of 
the  racks,  and  then  going  back  and  falling  in,  could  they  not? — ^A.  Well,  they 
could  not  very  well  without  being  detected;  they  could  not  very  well  do  it 
without  some  noncommissioned  officer  detecting  them.  The  gun  racks  were 
supposed  to  be  locked — were  locked  in  the  quarters  when  the  firing  was  going 
on ;  the  commanding  officer  came  down  and  ordered  them  opened. 

Q.  But  suppose  a  half  dozen  of  the  men  had  taken  their  guns  out  of  the 
racks  after  11  o'clock  check,  and  then  the  racks  had  been  locked  up? — ^A.  They 
could  not  hare  done  it  if  the  noncommissioned  officer  liad  done  his  duty,  and 
which  I  think  he  is  a  man  that  would  do  liis  duty ;  seemed  to  be  a  very  reliable 


Q.  Gould  not  there  be  a  false  key  to  the  rack?— A.  Well,  that,  sir,  I  don't 
know ;  but  it  is  hard  to  get  a  false  key  for  those  racks. 

Q.  Or  extra  key,  or  spare  key? — ^A.  Well,  probably  something  like  that 
could  happen;  but  they  could  not  have  taken  the  arms  out  of  quarters  without 
some  one  knowing  something  about  it 

Q.  But  it  could  have  been  done  without  your  knowing  about  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I>ecanse  I  slept  downstairs.  , 

Q.  You  continued  to  act  as  first  sergeant  after  this  disturbance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
till  we  arrived  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  try  to  find  out  who  had  done  this  thing;  what  did 
you  do  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  questioned  the  men  in  an  offhand  way,  and  I  set 
around  the  quarters  and  listened  at  dlCFerent  conversations  In  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reports  to  your  company  commander? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't,  on  account  that  he  had  called  me  in  the  orderly  room  pretty  frequently 
and  asked  me  about  it  when  he  used  to  meet  me  in  there. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  made  up  your  own  mind  yet  whether  that  shooting  was 
done  by  soldiers  or  outsiders? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  hardly  can  tell;  it  Is  a  kind  of  a 
mystery  to  me ;  but  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state  in  this  matter? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  but  what  I  have  already  explained.  There  is  not  anything 
now  tiiat  I  can  think  of.  At  the  time  of  the  disturbance  I  was  seen  by  the 
officers  which  accounts  for  my  whereabouts,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
papers  that  I  have  already  sent  forward.    It  Is  a  general  thing  In  a  company 
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that  the  noncommlBSIoned  officers  are  the  last  men  that  the  privates  will  talk 
anything  to  concerning  any  devilment  which  they  have  done,  or  are  about  to 
do,  becanse  as  a  general  thing  they  would  be  brought  before  the  authorities, 
or  be  reported.  As  for  myself  as  acting  first  sergeant,  it  would  be  harder  for 
me  to  learn  anything  concerning  anything  of  that  kind  than  It  would  for  some 
privates  on  account  that  they  would  know  that  I  would  make  a  report  of  it 


Teatimony  of  Bheperd  OlotnK 

Chicago,  III.,  Fehrvanf  1,  ISVt. 

Shefebd  Glenn,  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  G.  Galbraith, 
Inspector-general,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  yonc  name. — ^A.  Sheperd  Glenn. 

Q.  Former  company  and  regiment?— A.  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  discharged?— A.  November  2, 1906. 

Q.  That  is  your  last  discharge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  your  story  of  the  Brownsville  affair?— A.  Tea,  sir;  I  told  it 
to  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  And  to  an  Inspector? — A.  The  affidavits  were  made  out  In  the  company 
and  sworn  to  by  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sworn  by  Colonel  LoverlngT— A.  Yes,  sir;  sworn  by  Colonel 
Loverlng,  too. 

Q.  Were  you  questioned  by  Major  Blocksom? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  General  Garlington? — ^A.  No,  sir;  General  Garlington  never  questioned 
me.  I  was  sick  In  the  hospital  at  the  time  and  was  8«it  to  Join  my  company ; 
command  was  formed  and  General  Garlington  stood  in  the  midst  and  told  the 
men  what  he  bad  to  tell  them. 

Q.  That  was  at  Fort  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  as  to  this  matter? — A.  Nothing  I  have 
to  say,  sir.    I  told  previously  all  I  knew. 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  that  you  know  about  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  told  all  I 
know  about  it 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  about  who  did  the  shooting?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  bave  no 
idea. 

Q.  How  Is  It  possible  that  yon  should  not  know  something  about  It? — A.  Well, 
sir.  Major,  if  you  are  laying  In  your  bed  asleep  and  something  happened  out 
there  in  State  street,  would  It  be  possible  for  yon  to  know  anything  about  it  sir? 

Q.  Didn't  yon  have  any  curiosity  about  It  since  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  statement  as  It  stands,  or  do  you  want  to  add 
anything  further? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  more  to  add. 

I  would  like  to  have  It  show  in  this  paper  that  I  had  applied  since  for  oillst- 
ment  and  been  rejected  by  the  War  Department 


Teatimony  of  Oharlea  Jones. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  1,  1S07. 

Chables  Jones,  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Galbraith, 
Inspector-General,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  Charles  Jones. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  last  company  you  served  In? — A.  D  Company,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged? — A.  I  was  discharged  in  November,  1906. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  a  discbarge  without  honor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  get  back  In  the  Army?— A.  I  would  like  to;  I  would  like 
to  have  a  better  discharge  than  I  bave  got 

Q.  Have  you  told  yonr  story  of  this  disturbance?— A.  Yea,  sir;  what  I  know 
of  it 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  Told  It  to  Captain  Lyon,  and  I  told  If— I  forget  the  major's 
name  that  came  there  to  Reno.    I  forget  bis  name. 

Q.  An  Inspector? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  did  this  shooting?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  any  idea?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea. 
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Q.  Didn't  yon  ever  try  to  find  out? — ^A.  I  bare  tried  to  find  oat;  conld  find 
oat  no  information  at  all.  My  belief  about  it  Is  tliat  it  was  done  by  the  citizens 
of  Brownsville;    tliat  is  my  belief  about  it. 

Q.  What  maizes  you  thinlc  so? — A.  Because  when  tbe  roll  caU  was  going  on 
there  was  still  firing  going  on. 

Q.  Ton  think  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  shot  their  lieutenant  of  police? — A. 
They  might;    yes,  sir. 

'    Q.  Did  the  soldiers  have  anything  against  Mr.  Tate? — A.  Don't  know  if  they 
had  anything  against  him  or  not ;  he  knocked  down  one  with  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  Didn't  that  make  the  rest  of  you  mad? — ^A.  No,  it  didn't  make  me  mad  at 
all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  grumbling  about  It  among  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in 
my  company  or  no  other  company. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  eitlzais  tried  to  kill  any  of  the  soldiers? — A.  It  seems 
so;  knocked  a  man  OTer  tbe  head  with  a  six-shooter.  They  must  have  been 
trying  to  the  way  they  were  firing.  I  don't  believe  the  soldiers  had  anything 
to  do'  with  the  firing  at  all,  because  we  were  ordered  in  at  8  o'clock — sent  oat 
patrol. 

Q.  Were  you  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  quarters  in  my  bunk,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  after  check? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  going  out  after  check? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  go  out,  couldn't  they,  without  your  knowing  It? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  slept  in  the  second  story? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  could  have  gone  out  without  your  knowing  It? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I 
was  asleep. 

Q.  How  far  was  It  from  there  down  to  the  wall? — A.  About  as  far — from  the 
quarters,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  About  20  steps,  I  guess. 

Q.  If  a  couple  of  those  men  had  gone  out  after  11  o'clock  and  fired  some  shots, 
could  they  have  gotten  back  in  the  ranks  to  answer  to  their  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
gotten  back  and  gotten  in  line  at  the  time  firing  was  going  on  and  put  away 
their  arms  and  answer  to  their  names. 

Q.  But  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  would  not  have  to  put  away  their  arms,  would  they? — A.  Their 
arms  were  all  locked  up;  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  quarters 
had  the  key.  The  racks  were  not  opened  until  orders  were  given  to  unlock  the 
racks. 

Q.  While  you  were  getting  out  your  arms  and  falling  in,  could  these  men 
come  up  from  the  street  and  have  gotten  In  ranks  without  going  upstairs? — 
A.  Captain  Lyon  was  standing  at  the  door ;  could  not  anyone  go  in  there. 

Q.  If  ranks  were  formed  on  tbe  parade  they  would  not  need  to  go  upstairs 
for  their  rifles,  would  they? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  If  they  had  their  rifles  out. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say? — ^A.  No,  sir;   I  have  not. 


Testimony  of  James  Ifewton. 

Ohicaoo,  Iii.,  February  1,  J907. 

James  Newton,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  6.  Galbraitb, 
Inspector-General,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  James  Newton. 

Q.  From  what  company  were  yon  last  discharged? — A.  D  Company,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  tbe  shooting  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  August? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  Bid  that  shooting?— A.  I  can't  say,  sir.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who 
bad  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  prove  you  didn't  take  part  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  I  can  prove — I  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  I  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  The  night  of  the  struggle  I  wns  sleeping  at  the  lieutenant  of  the 
company's  quarters — Lieutenant  West — I  was  sleeping  In  his  quarters.  At  the 
time  of  this  shooting  I  came  out  the  door  and  my  captain  came  out  behind  me. 
I  went  across  the  parade.    He  says,  Who  is  that?    I  told   him  who  I  was, 
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that  tbis  is  Newton.  I  went  over  to  tbe  company  and  the  men  was  all  ap- 
stairs,  seemed  to  be  confused,  excited,  and  everything;  I  went  upstairs.  The 
lights  were  all  out  and  everybody  was  up,  excited,  and  by  that  time  the  captain 
called  everybody  "outside." 

Q.  But  bow  does  It  happen  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  who  did  ttie 
■hooting?— A.  Don't  know  anything  about  it  la  all  I  can  say.  Didn't  bear  of 
anyone  speaking  before  it  happened. 

Q.  Nor  since.?— A.  Nor  since.  I  beard  the  shooting,  that  is  all  I  can.  As  fkr 
aa  knowing  anyone  that  took  part  In  It,  I  can't  say  as  I  do. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say.  If  I 
had  known  who  it  was,  I  would  not  bave  suffered  for  lack  of  telling.  I  bad  a 
pretty  nice  record — no  blemish  on  my  record  at  all  since  I  was  in  the  aervlce. 

Q.  Anything  more  that  you  want  to  say? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  Is  all  I  want  to 
«ay. 


Tettimony  of  Walter  Bankt. 

Chioaoo,  III.,  February  1,  1907. 

Walteb  Barks,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  G.  Oalbraltb, 
inspector-general,  tesdfled  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Walter  Banks. 

Q.  What  company  and  reglmoit  did  you  last  serre  in? — A.  Twenty-flftta  In- 
fantry, (Company  O,  musician. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  date  of  your  discharge?— A.  The  date  of  my  discbarge 
was  the  24th  of  November. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13tb  of  August  last. — A.  I  were  in 
my  bed  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 

Q.  When  the  firing  took  place? — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  all  over  before  you  got  up? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  exactly 
all  over ;  it  was  all  over  before  I  got  my  clothes  on.  I  got  out  of  bed  all  right, 
and  when  I  got  out  in  line  they  were  "  hollering  "  outside  for  everybody  at  the 
roU  call. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  what  was  the  matter?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  How  does  that  come? — ^A.  Because  I  only  beard  the  shooting;  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was,  didn't  know  who  was  doing  it  or  where  it  was  coming  from. 
The  shooting  woke  me  up  and  in  the  slumber,  getting  up,  you  know,  got  my 
clothes  about  half  on  and  they  made  us  go  down  stairs  for  the  roll  call ;  and 
after  the  roll  call  those  that  didn't  have  their  arms  they  sent  them  back  up 
stairs. 

Q.  That  was  after  they  were  counted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  roll  was  called 
and  they  were  reported.  The  lieutenant  inspected  the  company  and  fouitd  a 
lot  of  men  that  didn't  bave  their  arms,  didn't  bave  nothing,  In  their  under- 
clothes without  shoes  and  hats. 

Q.  Then  you  have  told  everything  that  you  know  al>out  this? — ^A.  Yes,  air; 
I  have  made  two  statements,  sworn  to. 

Q.  To  whom?— A.  To  the  inspector-general  of  the  Army  one,  and  to  an  officer 
of  the  regiment  one. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  get  back  into  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  any  reason  why  you  should  be  enlisted  again? — ^A.  Only  for 
tbis  reason,  I  think  they  should  enlist  me  on  this  account,  because  I  was  not 
responsible  for  what  happened  at  Brownsville,  for  I  knew  nothing  about  it  I 
was  Just  as  helpless  of  that  as  a  baby  would  have  been. 

Q.  Well  if  yon  did  not  find  out,  you  would  not  tell,  would  you? — ^A.  Why 
certainly,  rather  than  be  punished  like  this.  I  would  not  be  punished  for  what 
somebody  else  does.  I  would  bave  thought  it  was  a  very  poor  man  anyway 
that  would  take  his  gun  and  go  out  and  shoot  in  the  town  amadg  a  lot  of 
people.    A  man  like  that  should  be  punished. 

Q.  Well,  how  could  they  do  that  without  the  other  soldiers  finding  out  some- 
thing about  it?— A.  That  Is  a  mystery  to  me,  sir;  as  loag  as  I  have  been  in  the 
Army  I  have  never  seen  nothing  that  happened  among  soldiers  that  it  was  not 
found  out,  if  any  of  them  did  it ;  that  was  the  first  thing  that  I  seen  happened. 
The7  claim  the  soldiers  did  it  and  they  could  not  find  evidence  against  anybody 
at  all ;  had  to  discharge  us  all  for  what  they  thought  two  or  three  men  done — 
didn't  know  they  bad  don& 
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Q.  It  could  not  do  Itself,  could  It?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Somebody  did  It?— A.  Somebody  did  It 

Q.  Is  tliere  anything  more  tbat  you  want  to  say?— A.  No,  sir. 


Tettimony  of  George  W.  Hall. 

Chicago,  III.,  Pehntary  1,  1907. 

Gkobob  W.  Hall,  being  duly  svrom  and  Interrogated  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Galbralth, 
Inspector-general,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  State  your  name.— A.  George  W.  Hall. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  last  serve? — ^A.  In  the  Twenty-flftb  Infantry. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  D  Company. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  on  the  night  of  the  disturbance — ^the  13tb  of  August? — A. 
I  was  in  bed,  sir. 

Q.  In  town?— A.  No,  sir;  In  bed. 

Q.  In  Port  Brown?- A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  In  the  bunk. 

Q.  In  the  barracks  of  your  company? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  that  you  know  about  this  disturbance? — A.  I  told  no 
one;  I  don't  know  anything. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  there  was  any  firing  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member there  was  firlug ;  the  firing  woke  me  up.  It  seemed  to  me  It  was  com- 
ing from  Brownsville,  from  tjie  town. 

Q.  And  you  never  found  out  anything  about  It  since? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
about  It  since  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  curiosity  about  it?  Didn't  ask  anybody  about  It? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  yon  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enlist  again? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  onght  to  be  enlisted  again,  and  I  haven't  done  anything  at 
all  to  get  the  discharge  I  liave ;  I  have  not  done  anything,  and  I  'don't  know 
anything  about  that  Brownsville  affair  at  all.  I  was  in  bed.  The  shooting 
woke  me  up.  I  have  no  Idea  who  did  It.  I  nm  innocent  of  that ;  have  no  idea 
who  did  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  can  say  about  It? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Teatimonjf  of  Bliat  Oant. 

(Shicaqo,  III.,  Februat-y  t,  1D07. 

EuAB  Gant  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  G.  Galbralth, 
Inspector-general,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  Ellas  Gant 

Q.  And  what  was  your  former  company? — ^A.  Company  D,  sir. 

Q.  And  regiment? — A.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  have  been  discharged  without  honor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  to  get  back  in  the  Army?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  think  they  ought  to  take  you  back? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  there's  nothing  I  can  say ;  don't 
know  anything  to  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  shooting  that  took  place  that  night? — 
A.  Don't  know  anything  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  any  of  It? — ^A.  I  was  in  my  bed  at  the  time  the  shooting 
took  place. 

Q.  In  the  company  barracks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  found  out  who  did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  ideas  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  been  questioned  before  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom?— A.  Captain  Lyon  and  another  officer,  I  Just  can't  think  of 
bis  name  now. 

Q.  And  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  everything  that  you  knew  about  it? — Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  take  any  part  in  that  shooting  yourself?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yon  don't  know  wbo  did? — ^A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Don't  know  whether  It  was  soldiers  or  citizens? — A.  No,  sir;  don't  know 
whether  it  was  soldiers  or  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  any  bad  feeling  between  the  soldiers  and  dtl- 
iensT— A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 


Tettimony  of  John  Oreen. 

Chicago,  III.,  Pelrvary  1,  1907. 

John  Obekn,  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  6.  Galbralth,  In- 
,  apector-Gweral,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  yonr  name. — ^A.  John  Green. 

Q.  In  what  company  did  you  last  serve? — ^A.  Company  D. 

Q.  Twenty-fifth  Infanti^?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged? — ^A.  Discharged,  well,  I  can't  say  what  day 
of  the  month,  but  I  have  got  my  discharge  with  me ;  yon  can  see  for  yourself. 
It  was  the  first  Monday  before  Thanksgiving. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  without  honor?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Don't  know  why;  on  account  of  the  Brownsville  trouble,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  ever  hear  why  it  was? — ^A.  Sure  I  heard  why  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  yoo  understand  was  the  reason?— A.  Just  understood  we  was 
to  be  discharged ;  don't  know  why  or  for  what  cavse. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  yon  understand  If  you  told  what  you  knew  you  would  not  be 
disdiarged? — A.  Dtm't  know  nothing  to  be  discharged  for. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand.  If  you  told  what  you  knew,  you  would  not  be  dis- 
charged?— A.  I  understood  that  by  General  Garllngton;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliy  wouldn't  yon  tell  who  these  men  were  that  made  this  disturbance? — 
A.  Don't  know  nothing  to  tell. 

Q.  How  could  a  thing  like  that  occur  In  a  garrison  without  yon  knowing  it? — 
A.  Don't  know ;  I  don't  know  nothing  about  It. 

Q.  If  yon  heard  shooting  in  the  street  down  here,  wouldn't  yon  inquire  some- 
thing abont  It? — A.  I  wouldn't  have  no  business  inquiring  about  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  care  anything  about  It? — ^A.  I  wonld  care  something  abont 
It 

Q.  Yon  wonld  not  care  to  find  out  what  it  was  about?— A.  I  might  do  that, 
too. 

Q.  But  you  never  tried  to  find  ont  abont  the  Brownsville  business? — A.  I 
didn't  undertake  to  try  to  find  ont 

Q.  You  know  the  soldiers  were  accused  of  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  After- 
wards I  knew. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  know  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  didn't  know  nothing  about  It 
that  night 

Tettimony  of  Joseph  Janet. 

Ghioaoo,  III.,  Febrvary  1, 1907. 

JosKPH  Jones,  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  O.  Galbralth,  lu- 
Bpector-General,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  Joseph  Jon^. 

Q.  What  company  and  regiment  did  you  last  serve  in? — ^A.  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  discharged? — A.  I  was  last  discharged  November  20, 
1906. 

Q.  Yon  were  discharged  without  honor  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  to  get  back  in  the  Army?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  say,  or  want  to  say,  that  will  help  me  to  under- 
stand why  you  ought  not  to  be  rejected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this.  Major,  I  was  nt 
Brownsville  at  the  time,  but  however,  I  was  In  my  bed  asleep.  I  was  orderly 
tmmiteter  during  that  day.  I  got  off  atH)ut  8  o'clock.  I  went  to  bed  pretty  early. 
Was  in  my  bed  asleep  at  the  time  I  was  awakened  by  the  men  in  quarters  get- 
ting np,  and  afterwards  they  got  up  and  woke  me  up  at  the  time  and  all  went 
downstairs  and  fell  in  line.  Roll  was  called  at  first  by  the  first  sergeant  The 
captain  came  over  and  afterwards  D  Company  was  marched  out  around  the 
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town  and  came  in  and  was  put  on  poet  at  the  quarters  Inside  of  the  gate.  That 
la  all  I  know  about  It,  sir. 

Q.  How  for  away  from  you  was  this  shooting? — A.  Well,  the  first  shot  I  heard, 
why  it  sounded  like  it  was  right  near  the  quarters,  near  that  stone  fence.  I 
didn't  hear  but  one  shot  after  I  woke  up. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  with  the  company? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  first  to  fall  In?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shooting  was  all  over  before  you  got  into  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
aU  over  before  I  got  into  ranks,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  but  one  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  one  shot,  and  that 
was  Just  about  the  time  I  woke  up. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  want  to  say? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  like  to 
say :  I  would  like  the  beet  In  the  world  to  be  reenlisted,  sir.  Of  course  I  hated  it 
pretty  bad  getting  that  discharge,  because  I  have  not  done  anytliing,  and  don't 
know  anything  about  it  more  than  I  have  stated  already,  sir;  but  would  like 
very  much  to  get  back  if  I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Idea  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  Idea  at 
all,  sir;  whether  citizens  or  soldiers  I  could  not  say,  because  I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  town  any  after  the  shooting?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  allowed 
out  after  the  shooting  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men  planning  to  shoot  up  the  town? — A.  No,  sir; 
didn't  hear  any  of  the  men  planning  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  that  night?— A.  No^ 
sir;  no  idea  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  state?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


Testimony  of  Perry  CUco. 

Chicago,  III.,  Feiruarv  1,  1907. 

Pebbt  Cisco,  being  duly  sworn  and  Interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  6.  Galbralth, 
Inspector-General,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  My  name  Is  Perry  Cisco. 

Q.  And  your  last  service  was  in  what  organization? — ^A.  Company  C,  Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged? — A.  I  was  discharged  November  24. 

Q.  Hare  you  told  your  story  about  this  to  any  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, inspector,  or  other  officer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  my  statement  to 
anyone  till  after  I  was  discharged,  to  a  lawyer  from  New  York,  Gilchrist 
Stewart 

Q.  Then  have  you  seen  your  statement  to  him  in  print? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  tuve 
not  seen  my  statement  to  him  in  print;  but  it  was  taken  down  on  the  type- 
writer. 

Q.  And  yon  swore  to  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  told  him,  but  I  didn't  take  no  oath. 
Just  what  I  knew  about  it;  told  him  all  I  knew  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  can 
give  an  account  of  where  I  was  from  that  morning  until  that  night,  until  I 
had  orders  to  be  in  at  8  o'clock,  and  I  went  to  bed  about  9  o'clock  after  the 
lights  went  out  and  never  woke  until  call  to  arms  sounded.  I  heard  shooting 
on  the  outside  and  heard  the  sentry  en  11  for  the  guard. 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  know  where  the  bullets  were  coming  from? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  dark  that  night,  and  they  didn't  light  any  lights  in  the  quarters, 
because  they  was  hollering  outside,  and  the  gun  racks  were  locked,  and  after 
we  got  our  rifles  we  all  fell  In;  the  company  was  present  or  accounted  for, 
except  there  was  a  couple  of  men  on  pass. 

Q.  How  could  this  shooting  go  on  without  your  knowing  about  it? — A. 
Really,  I  didn't  know  because  I  was  ordered  In  the  post  at  8  o'clock  that  night, 
and  of  course  I  was  In  at  8  o'clock ;  when  the  lights  went  out,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
I  never  woke  up  any  more  until  call  to  arms  went,  and  everybody  was  trying 
to  get  their  rifies  to  fall  in  for  roll  call. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guard  was  mixed  up  in  this  affray? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't    I  don't  even  know  the  men  that  was  on  post 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  anything  about  it  the  next  day  or  afterwards? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  found  out  later  that  It  was  a  man  of  D  Company  that  was  on  that 
post  out  there.    They  sent  for  him  to  go  to  Washington. 
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Q.  But  whom  do  you  suppose  did  tbls  shootiiiK,  citlBens  or  colored  men  (sol- 
diers) ? — A.  I  really  don't  know,  sir ;  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  that 

Q.  Were  yon  not  Interested  In  It? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  interested  in  It,  so  fkr 
as  my  duty  was  concerned  to  do  what  I  was  told.  I  was  on  gnard  all  that  nt^t 
till  the  next  morning — till  I  was  relieved.  The  whole  company  done  gnard 
that  night  from  12  o'clock  ontil  the  next  morning,  and  was  relieved  by  another 
company. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  the  main  guard? — ^A.  Why,  the  main  guard,  t^ere 
was  about  12  men. 

Q.  Mounted  gnard  every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twelve  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Privates  besides  the  noncommissioned  officers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  bad 
four  posts  there,  12  privates.  I  really  don't  think  there  was  a  man  that  was  in 
my  company  that  was  outside  after  8  o'clock  that  night,  because  they  were  all 
present  for  check,  and  when  the  roll  call  was  held,  we  was  all  out  there,  except 
those  two  men  that  were  on  pass. 

Q.  Could  the  guard  have  taken  part  in  this  racket  without  your  knowing 
anything  about  it? — ^A.  The  gnard  at  the  gnanlhonse? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Where  the  guardhouse  Is  stationed  is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
parade  gronnd,  and  the  shooting  sounded  like  it  was  out  toward  town  in  the 
rear  of  oar  quarters;  the  town  is  right  behind  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  and 
th'!  shooting  sounded  like  it  was  coming  from  the  town;  the  shooting  didn't 
aeem  like  It  was  <hi  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  patrol  of  the  guard  had  gone  ont  the  main  gate  Into  that 
alleyway?  You  wouldn't  have  known  anything  about  it? — A.  I  suppose  that 
they  could  go  along,  but  I  don't  know  anytiiing  about  that 

Q.  But  something  of  the  sort  could  happen  without  your  knowing  it  tben?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  could.    I  know  I  was  in  my  quarters  at  8  o'clock. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  queer  that  yon  didn't  And  out  anything  about  it  since? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  try? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  try.  I  have  been  around  amongst  ail 
the  l)oy8  up  to  the  time  they  separated  at  Fort  Reno ;  never  heard  any  of  them 
say  anything  about  It,  whether  they  done  any  shooting;  never  heard  any  of 
them  say  so. 

Q.  Were  any  ballets  coming  into  the  fort? — ^A.  The  next  morning  there  was 
some  of  the  boys  showed  some  holes  in  D  Company  quarters  where  there  was 
some  shots  come  from  the  town  side.  I  was  on  guard  down  at  the  gate  next 
morning,  and  they  were  showing  it  on  the  parade  where  it  come  out  from  the 
back  part — from  the  town  side. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  more  that  you  want  to  say? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
only  I  am  perfectly  innocent  of  the  shooting  myself,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
a  clear  record,  as  much  so  as  I  could.  I  have  never  done  anything  wrong  that 
I  know  of  and  I  can  almost  tell  where  I  was  at  from  that  morning;  that  is, 
around  the  garrison;  and  after  I  was  ordered  to  be  in  at  8  o'clock  I  came  In 
and  set  up  till  the  lights  went  out,  then  I  went  to  bed.  I  have  never  beard 
anything  about  the  shooting  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  Idea  of  how  It  occurred?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  I  can't  go  by  any- 
thing any  more  than  what  was  told  to  me  and  what  I  have  read,  that  It  was  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  soldiers.  All  the 
boys  of  the  company  believe  that  the  people  in  town  fired  Into  the  post  That 
Is  all  that  I  can  go  by. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that?— A.  Well,  the  shots  was  coming  from  the  town  and 
there  was  no  soldiers  out,  and  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
one  shooting  in  town  In  the  post,  because  there  was  no  soldiers  out  of  my  com- 
pany at  the  time  I  was  in  line  attending  roll  call.  Of  course  I  hate  to  get  a 
bad  discharge  for  nothing  and  have  not  done  anything,  don't  you  know,  on  my 
own  part.  I  would  like  to  go  out  with  a  fair  record  If  I  could.  Was  only  in 
the  service  twenty-nine  days  on  the  last  enlistment 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  have  to  fey,  is  It  Cisco?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  told  everything  that  you  know  about  it? — A.  Told  everything 
that  I  really  know  about  It;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  Icnow  of  anybody  else  that  I  could  get  Information  from?— 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  There's  a  good  many  more  of  the  boys  out  there 
that  is  waiting;  doc't  imow  what  they  are  going  to  say  or  have  to  say. 
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Letter  of  Maj.  J.  O,  Oaihraith. 

Cbicaoo,  Iu.,  Phrwury  t,  19V7, 

Tbe  InaPECTOB-OKITEBAL  OF  THE  ABMT, 

WasMrigton,  D.  O. 

Sib:  I  bare  tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  testimony  of  John  Ktrk- 
Patrick,  late  private  Company  O,  OTwenty-flfth  Infantry,  who  U  an  applicant  for 
reenllBtment 

I  wonid  Invite  attention  to  his  statement  that  he  was  in  the  hospital  and 
physically  unable  to  bare  participated  In  tbe  disturbance. 

I  also  Interrogated  blm  concerning  tbe  statement  of  James  Harden,  Company 
B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  another  patient,  who  has  made  affidavit  that  tbe 
firing  was  done  by  a  mounted  body  of  men;  that  six  or  seven  bullets  whizzed 
about  the  hospital,  and  that  the  patients  and  others  bid  behind  pillars. 

This  was  news  to  Klrkpatrick,  who  was  on  the  porch  with  Harden. 

Kirkpatrick  bad  never  beard  of  these  things  until  I  read  to  him  tbe  state- 
ment of  Harden ;  then  Klrkpatrick  sought  to  break  the  force  of  the  contradic- 
tion by  saying  that  Harden  got  out  on  tbe  porch  sooner  than  he  did. 

To  any  disinterested  person  listening  to  tbe  testimony  of  Klrkpatrick,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  events  described  by  Harden  could  not  have  been  observed  by 
Harden  without  the  knowledge  of  Klrkpatrick. 

In  fairness  to  the  latter,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  it  would  appear  not 
only  possible,  but  probable,  that  be  has  no  guilty  knowledge  of  the  affray. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  O.  Oalbrattb, 
Major,  Jntpeetor-Oeneral. 

Tettinwnv  of  John  Kirkpatrick. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  1, 1907. 

John  Kibkpatbick,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Gal- 
bralth,  Inspector-General,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  John  Klrkpatrick. 

Q.  What  company  and  regiment  did  you  last  serve  In?— A.  Company  0, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  discharged?— A.  November  23,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  want  to  get  back  in  tbe  Army? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  yon  think  might  convince  me  that  you 
onght  not  to  be  rejected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  I  was  in  the  hospital  night  of  the  13th,  in  tbe  hospital 
In  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  of  tbe  13th.  I  was  marked  hospital  by  tbe  mayor 
of  the  town.  Dr.  Frederick  Combe,  for  an  operation.  And  I  remained  In  the 
hospital  one  week  after  tbe  13th. 

Q.  Anything  more? — A.  No,  sir;  only  the  men  that  was  in  there  with  me, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infitnti^. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Private  James  Harden,  Company  B,  Twenty-flfth 
Infantry,  and  Jim  Bailey,  of  tbe  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  What  about  these  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  First  Sergeant  Otem  was  there; 
William  C.  Nolan,  First-class  private,  Hospital  Corps,  was  there. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  these  men  know  about  you? — A.  That  I  was  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Q.  Unable  to  get  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  unable  to  get  out 

Q.  During  the  time  of  this  disturbance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  porch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  on  the  porch. 

Q.  In  your  night  clothes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  out  there? — ^A.  Didn't  see  anything  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  on  the  porch? — ^A.  First  Sergeant  Otem,  William  O. 
Nolan,  James  Harden,  and  Jim  Bailey,  Company  B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 
•     Q.  When  you  went  out  on  the  porch,  did  you  hear  any  shooting,  or  was  It 
all  over? — A.  All  over  when  I  got  out.    I  was  wakened  by  tbe  shooting. 

Q.  Any  shots  fired  after  yon  got  out  on  the  porch? — A.  No,  sir;  no  shots 
fired. 

Q.  Did  yon  bear  any  bullets  whizzing  at  any  time?— -A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Was  yon  scared?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  the  others  frlghtoied? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  They  didn't  seem  to 
be  frightened.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  them.  I  could  not  bear  anything 
after  I  was  out  on  the  porch. 

Q.  What  direction  was  this  firing  from? — ^A.  It  was  from  the  back  of  the 
quarters — from  the  town  side. 

Q.  Was  there  a  wire  fence  near  there? — ^A.  Near  the  quarters? 

Q.  Near  the  hospital?— A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Does  It  Join  the  wall  near  there? — ^A.  Let  me  see;  yes,  sir,  the  wire  fence; 
not  near  the  hospital  though ;  but  It  Joins  near  the  last  quarters  of  the  soldiers* 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  with  yon  get  behind  the  brick  pillars? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Behind  the  columns?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  dodging  any  bullets? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  didn't  seem  to  dodge  any. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  on  horseback? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hear  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  bear  anybody  galloping  along  the  fence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  firing  pistols? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  wire  fence  Joins  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did 
guard  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  from  there  when  you  were  out  on  the  porch? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  no  firing  at  all  after  I  came  out  on  the  porch  In  my  night  clothes ;  It 
was  all  over. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  on  the  part  of  the  other  patients  about  this  shoot- 
ing?—A.  No,  sir;  'deed  I  didn't  hear  it 

Q.  Didn't  they  talk  about  it  afterwards?- A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  Harden  ever  say  anything  about  It?— A,  No,  sir;  not  to  me  he 
didn't 

Q.  I  will  read  you  Harden's  statement :  "  I  was  In  the  post  hospital  at  Fort 
Brown,  Tex.,  asleep  on  my  bunk,  on  the  night  of  Angust  13,  1906,  when  the 
shooting  took  place  at  the  post.  The  shooting  woke  me  up.  I  got  up  and  came 
out  on  the  front  porch  toward  town,  with  the  hospital  steward  and  the  other 
patients.  When  I  got  out  on  the  hospital  porch,  I  heard  a  bunch  of  mounted 
people  gaUop  along  the  wire  fence  from  east  to  west,  along  the  north  lK>undary 
of  the  post.  They  were  coming  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  wire  fence. 
They  opened  up  a  fire  near  where  the  wire  fence  Joins  the  wall,  in  rear  of  the 
first  set  of  barracks.  They  fired  a  few  shots  here,  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
many,  and  then  rode  on  along  the  wall  to  where  most  of  the  firing  took  place — 
in  rear  of  B  and  C  Company  barracks.  Firing  ceased  soon  after  call  to  amis 
sounded.  Some  six  or  seven  bullets  came  over  the  hospital.  We  got  behind 
those  big  brick  pillars.  The  bullets  were  lead  bullets,  because  they  had  a  coarse 
hum  and  did  not  seem  like  a  steel  bullet  It  was  too  dark  to  see  any  persons. 
I  knew  nothing  about  any  trouble."    ( See  p.  163,  S.  Doc.  155, 59th  Cong.  2d  sess.) 

Q.  Is  that  a  true  statement  of  Harden's? — A.  Tea,  sir;  I  guess  it  is  true,  be- 
cause he  came  out  on  the  porch  before  I  did.  I  was  about  the  last  one  to 
come  out 

Q.  But  this  Is  the  first  time  you  heard  anything  of  the  sort?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  until  I  read  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  all  new  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  queer  that  yon  heard  nothing  about  It  at  the  time? 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  because  if  he  had  said  anything  about  it  I  would  have 
heard  it ;  I  was  right  there.    I  could  not  walk  fast ;  he  could  walk  fast 

Q.  Are  those  answers  the  way  you  want  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  were  you  physically  able  to  have  taken 
part  in  this  affair? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  prove  that  by  these  others  you  have  named? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  knew  who  did  the  firing,  you  would  not  tell  on  them,  would 
you? — A.  Why,  If  I  knew  who  did  the  firing,  before  I  would  suffer  to  be  pun- 
ished and  put  out  of  the  service,  of  course  I  would  tell  who  it  was. 

Q.  But  yon  didn't  think  they  meant  to  put  you  out?- A.  I  didn't  think  any 
more  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again  yon  would  tell  flsst? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
no  story  If  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  Don't  know  who  did  it  therefore 
I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  your  statement? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Told  everything  you  want  to?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  yon  go,  please  give  your  address. — A.  New  EMgland  Restaurant, 
kept   by   Mrs.   Johiison,    State   street,   between   Twenty-ninth   and   Thirtieth, 
Chicago,  111. 

Testimony  of  Hoytt  RoMnson. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  February  5,  1907. 

HoTTT  RoBinsoiT,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  G.  Galbraith, 
inspector-general,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  Hoytt  Robinson. 

Q.  What  was  your  former  company? — A.  Company  D, 

Q.  And  regiment? — ^A.  Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  discharge? — ^A.  November  26,  1906. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  get  bacli  in  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  you  can  say  that  might  help  to  prove  to  the  Secre- 
tary ot  War  that  you  ought  to  be  reenlisted? — ^A.  I  can  say  that  the  night  this 
occnrrence  happened  at  Brownsville  I  was  musician  of  the  guard,  and  I  sounded 
the  alarm  call  that  night,  and  after  sounding  the  call  I  returned  to  the  guard- 
house and  remained  there  until  I  was,  relieved  from  guard.  The  guard  report 
win  show  that  I  was  on  guard. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  prove  by  anylwdy  else  th^t  you  were  not  away  from  the 
guardhouse  after  11  o'clock?— A.  I  can  prove  it  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  or 
one  member  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Give  their  names.^A.  Sergeant  Reld,  Company  B ;  Private  Samuel  Battle, 
Company  D. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  to  prove  by  them?— A.  To  prove  that  I  did  not  leave 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  After  11  o'clock?— A.  After  11  o'clock. 

Q.  You  understand  this— 11  o'clock?— A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  order  did  you  sound  the  alarm? — ^A.  By  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard. 

Q.  At  what  time?— A.  At  12  o'clock. 

Q.  You  are  sure? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  to  Colonel  Levering  that  it  was  12.16?— A.  No,  sir;  12 
o'clock. 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  making  a  statement  to  Colonel  Loverlng?— A.  Colonel 
Lovering? 

Q.  An  inspector  who  came  down  from  Oklahoma  City?— A.  No,  sir;  not  12.15; 
12  o'clock. 

Q.  Be  sure,  now,  about  that?— A.  If  they  got  it  12.15  they  made  a  mistake; 
I  didn't  say  that;  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  seen  by  any  officer  about  midnight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  slept  in  the  second  story  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  slept  In  the  en- 
trance to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  guns  in  the  guardhouse,  rifles?— A.  I  didn't  have  any  rifle  at  alL 

Q.  Did  the  others  have?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  keep  them? — A.  Inside  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Loose  or  locked  up? — ^A.  Loose. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  Did  the  men  all  pass  by  you  when  they  went  In  and  out  of  the  guard 
house? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  whether  they  passed  back  and  forth  by  me.  I 
saw  Corporal  Wheeler,  Private  Sam  Battle,  and  Private  Benjamin  F.  Johnson. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them? — A.  Private  Johnson  he  was 
nnmber  one,  and  Private  Battle  was  in  line  to  go  out  on  patrol  or  something. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  in  line? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Twelve,  or  two,  or  six? — A.  Well,  I'll  say  there  was  more  than  two,  not 
over  twelve. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  about  a  minute  past  12. 

Q.  After  you  sounded  the  alarm? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  certain  there  were  more  than  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  certain  there  were  more  than  six? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  paid 
any  attention  to  that 

Q.  Who  was  doing  the  shooting?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  can't  say. 
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Q.  At  tbis  time — when  the  gnard  fell  In — ^was  the  diootlng  going  on?— A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  It  last? — ^A.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  as  near  as  I 
can  say. 

Q.  After  you  sounded  the  alarm? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last  after  you  sounded  the  alarm? — ^A.  Why,  about  fifteen 
minutes.    I  blew  the  call  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  What  call?— A.  Call  to  arms. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  main  gate? — ^A.  About  100  or  160  yards, 

Q.  Was  that  where  the  shooting  came  from? — A.  That's  where  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be. 

Q.  You  saw  the  flashes? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  the  flashes. 

Q.  Hear  any  bullets  whiz?— -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  who  did  the  shooting — soldiers  or  outsiders?— 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  It  was. 

Q.  Well,  If  you  heard  some  shooting  out  here  on  the  street,  would  yon  not 
try  to  flnd  out  who  was  doing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  try. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  who  did  the  shooting  that  night?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
asked  several  members  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — ^A.  Said  they  didn't  know  anything  al>ont  It 

Q.  Well,  didn't  the  soldiers  have  anyjdea  about  it?— A.  If  they  did  they 
kept  It  to  themselves;  didn't  let  me  know 'any  thing  about  It 

Q.  How  long  had  yon  been  In  the  service? — A.  I  was  in  the  service  five  years 
and  nine  months  and  some  days.  I  enlisted  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1001; 
served  up  till  the  26th  day  of  November,  1906. 

Q.  What  Is  the  reason  you  didn't  find  out  something  about  this  shooting? — 
A.  Sir,  it  was  a  very  impossible  matter  for  me  to  flnd  out  by  asking  or  staying 
around  the  quarters.  I  could  hear  no  one  say  anything  about  it,  and  none 
talked  on  that  subject  or  about  it    They  seemed  to  think  it  was  citizens. 

Q.  Who  said  It  was  the  citizens? — ^A.  Different  soldiers  I  asked. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  I  guess  I  talked  to  everyone  In  the  company. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  general  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  the  talk  about  it — they  gave  some  reason  for  thinking  so? — 
A.  How  It  occurred? 

Q.  Yes;  for  thinking  it  was  the  citizens. — ^A.  All  the  men's  opinion  seemed 
to  think  they  were  not  wanted  in  Brownsville  because  they  were  colored. 

Q.  This  shooting  was  going  on  only  about  150  yards  from  where  yon  were? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many? — ^A.  Great  many;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  think  were  flring?— ^A.  I  wlU  say  that  there  was 
about  10  or  12. 

Q.  Rifles  or  pistols? — ^A.  Sounded  most  too  loud  for  pistols;  it  must  have 
been  some  kind  of  large-sized  guns. 

Q.  All  sound  alike?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  shots  come  into  the  barracks  or  post  or  buildings? — ^A.  I  saw  a 
window  broken — D  Company's  quarters ;  it  didn't  look  like  to  me  where  a  bullet 
went  through ;  looked  like  a  rock  went  through. 

Q.  Some  of  them  thought  it  was  a  bullet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  this  occur? — ^A.  It  happened  that  night 

Q.  You  saw  it  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  galloping  of  horses? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  see  anybody  else  that  heard  horses  galloping  that  night? — ^A.  I  can't 
think  of  one  that  heard  the  horses,  but  heard  some  one  speak  alioat  It — ^bear- 
ing some  horses. 

Q.  Now,  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  think  of,  anything  that  you  think 
might  prove  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  you  did  not  have  a  hand  in  this,  or 
that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it? — ^A.  All  that  I  can  do  Is  to  swear 
where  I  was  at  at  the  time  this  affair  was  going  on ;  where  I  was  afterwards. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  the  guard  did  this  shooting,  do  you? — ^A.  No,  air;  I 
will  say  there  was  no  flring  around  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  The  firing,  you  say,  took  place  at  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  patrols  going  out  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yea, 
sir;  Captain  Macklln  sent  out  two  patrols.  He  along  in  tlie  evening  otilered 
that  every  man  be  in  the  garrison  by  8  o'clock,  and  remain  in  the  garrison. 
Captain  Macklln  said  that  each  man  would  be  Informed  that  they  were  not  in 
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arrest,  but  th^  would  remain  In  the  garrlBoo  the  rest  of  the  night ;  and  later  on 
be  ordered  another  patrol  sent  out,  but  I  didn't  see  it  go  out. 

Q.  Wily  didn't  you  see  It? — A.  I  were  in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  was  asleep? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  sent  out  another  one? — A.  I  heard  htm  say  to 
the  sergeant  that  he  would  send  it  out  later. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  hear  him  say  that?— A.  That  was  after  "  retreat " — ^I 
can't  say  just  what  hour;  it  was  after  " retreat." 

Q.  Well,  those  two  patrols  that  you  did  see,  what  time  did  they  go  out? — ^A. 
After  "  retreat" 

Q.  That  was  In  August? — A.  This  was  in  August 

Q.  Did  any  patrol  go  out  after  dark? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  went  out  after  dark. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  of  another  one  that  was  to  go  out  later? — A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  It?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  those  patrols  that  you  saw? — ^A.  The  one  I  saw 
was  a  corporal  and  two  privates — three  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  one  patrol  or  two  patrols? — A.  I  saw  two  patrols. 

Q.  Both  of  the  same  size? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Corporal  Wheeler  taken  one  out  of 
Company  D ;  Corporal  Franklin,  of  Company  B,  taken  the  other  one  out 

Q.  And  how  many  noncommissioned  oflBcers  of  the  guard  were  there? — A.  I 
don't  know.  Sergeant  Iteid,  Company  B ;  Corporal  Wheeler,  Company  D ;  Cor- 
poral Franklin,  Company  B. 

Q.  Tou  hare  furnished  evidence  of  previous  good  character? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  To  The  Military  Secretary?— A.  No,  sir;  yes,  sir;  I  wrote  a  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  show  what  anybody  else  said  about  you — ^your  officers? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't 

Q.  Have  you  applied  for  reenllstment? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  examined? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  apply? — A.  I  applied  to  the  station  at  Mount  Sterling  and 
the  letter  came  back — said  the  letter  was  not  sufficient  evidence.  I  sent  the 
letter  to  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  from  him?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  depend  on  Captain  Lyon  to  establish  your  previous  good  cliar- 
acter?    Is  that  the  Idea?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  depending  on  him. 

Q.  That  Is  all  that  he  knows  about  this  matter  so  far  as  concerns  you? — 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  expect  from  him  Is  evidence  of  your  previous  good  char- 
acter?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  that  the  Secretary  of  War  ought 
to  know  about  your  case? — A.  Well,  1  will  say  that  my  record  is  good  and  I 
have  had  no  convictions,  and  never  been  tried  or  anything,  and  I  should  have  a 
good  discharge. 

Q.  Now,  that  third  patrol;  yon  don't  know  wliat  time  it  went  out?— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  know  it  was  to 

Q.  It  could  go  out  without  your  knowing  it?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  shoot  up  the  town  without  your  knowing  It? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  one  that  you  didn't  see,  you  don't  know  wliat  time  it  went  out? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  went  through  the  gate  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  could  have  gone  through  the  gate  there  and  done  some  shooting 
without  your  knowing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  knew  about  it,  would  you  tell? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  have  told  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  But  did  yon  think  that  you  really  would  be  discharged? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  know  it  until  General  Garllngton  came  there. 

Q.  WeU,  If  you  had  believed  that  you  would  be  discharged,  wouldn't  yon  have 
told? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  would  have  told  anyhow. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  you  and  the  other  men  that  yon 
would  not  tell  anything  about  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  you  would  not  talk  about  It? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anyone 
say  anything  about  it  I  asked  men  who  they  thought  did  it,  and  everyone 
thought  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  done  It 

Q.  Who  did  they  think  shot  the  police  lieutenant?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  was  It  that  had  a  grudge  against  that  bartender  that  was 
killed? — A.  I  heard  of  bim  getting  killed.    I  don't  know  anything  of  that 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  bad  feeling  that  the  soldiers  had  against  the  citi- 
tens?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  any  bad  feeling. 
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NoiK  BT  THK  INSPECTOR.  See  AfBdavit  F,  page  224,  Senate  Document  No.  155, 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  where  Hoytt  Robinson  states  that  about 
12.20  o'docli  he  was  aroused  by  Sergeant  Reid,  commander  of  the  guard,  and 
told  to  sound  the  alarm  of  "  call  to  arms."  He  also  deposed  In  that  Affidavit  F, 
that  after  he  was  relieved  at  2  o'clocit  a.  m.  August  14, 1906,  he  saw  a  number  of 
citizens  walking  around  the  fort  wall  with  guns  and  Wlnche8ter& 


Testimonv  of  Robert  L.  Rogan. 

Nashvuxje,  Tenw.,  Fehruary  7,  J907. 

RoBEBT  li.  RooAiT,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated  by  MaJ.  J.  O.  Galbralth, 
Inspector-General,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Robert  L.  Rogan. 

Q.  And  your  former  company. — ^A.  D  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged? — ^A.  November  25,  1906. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  get  back  in  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  could.  I  have 
married  since  I  have  been  away  from  there,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  say  what  you  can  for  yourself  as  to  why  you  ought  not  to  be 
rejected? — ^A.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  why  I  was  in  bed.  About 
12  o'clock  why  this  here  trouble  taken  place  and  I  were  awakened  by  the  sol- 
diers running  around  the  quarters,  and  in  the  meantime  the  fellow  right  side 
of  me,  I  woke  up,  he  was  under  the  bunk,  he  was  under  his  bed;  so  I  gets  up 
and  about  fifteen  minutes  after  that,  why  I  seen  Sergeant  Harris,  which  Is  now 
first  sergeant,  was  first  sergeant,  why  he  was  there;  he  says,  oh  there's  nothing, 
just  some  one  firing  In  on  us.  I  heard  the  call  to  arms  go  about  that  time. 
Capt.  S.  P.  Lyon  was  downstairs  and  we  fell  out  In  line  and  everyone  answered 
to  roll  call  and  everyone  was  there  except  the  ones  on  pass,  that  was  Corporal 
Hawkins  and  another  private,  and  then  after  we  fell  out  in  line  everybody 
answered  to  roll  call  that  fell  in  line  and  marched  around  through  town  and 
then  back  to  the  post,  and  after  we  come  back  to  the  post  w|iy  Major  Penrose 
commanded  C  Company  to  be  placed  on  guard  immediately.  So  In  the  mean- 
time why  after  they  were  placed  on  guard,  why  I  stayed  out  there  for  al>out 
fifteen  minutes  after  that  and  our  captain  dismisses  us,  and  all  went  to  bed 
after  that.  The  next  morning  B  Company  was  placed  on  guard ;  the  next  day 
we  were  placed  on  guard  and  stayed  that  way  until  we  came  away  from  there. 
But  In  the  meantime  I  would  swear,  sir,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  I  was  in 
bed.  I  never  had  any  trouble  while  I  was  down  there.  Some  fellows  down 
there  had  trouble  in  going  in  saloons  down  there,  but  I  never  used  any  kind  of 
drinks  and  had  no  cause  to  go  in  saloons  at  all.  There  Is  two  or  three  privates 
down  there  that  went  in  and  opened  up  a  saloon  to  keep  their  brother  soldiers 
from  going  in  these  saloons  that  boycotted  us  where  they  were  not  allowed,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  you  didn't  find  out  anything  about  It  afterwards? — A. 
Well,  sir,  it  looked  strange  to  me,  as  I  had  been  running  around  all  the  time 
before  then ;  up  till  the  13th  day  we  had  been  running  out  until  about  twenty 
minutes  till  11  o'clock  at  night.  That  evening  at  "  retreat "  the  major  issues 
an  order  for  everyone  to  be  In  post  at  8  o'clock  that  night.  That  was  something 
that  bothered  me;  he  must  have  looked  for  something  or  he  would  not  have 
Issued  orders  for  us  to  come  in  that  early.  It  never  liad  been  that  way  before. 
When  8  o'clock  came  everybody  was  present 

Q.  These  men  who  were  on  pass,  were  they  in  at  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  be  absent  at  midnight?— A.  The  ones  that  could 
be  found  after  the  major  Issued  this  order,  why  some  of  them  could  not  be 
found ;  of  course  tiiey  bad  to  be  out 

Q.  But  didn't  you  find  out  before  you  left  Brownsville  what  had  taken  place, 
who  did  this  shooting?  Didn't  you  find  out  the  next  day  anything  about  it?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  find  out  I  used  every  step  that  I  could  toward  finding 
out  about  that  trouble  to  keep  from  being  thrown  out  without  honor,  which  I 
knew  nothing  of;  but  I  tried  to  find  out  for  myself  how  come  this  trouble. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  should  be  wakened  up  In  the  night  here  by  firing  in  the 
street  wouldn't  you  try  to  find  out  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  doing  It?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  anything,  or  make  any  inquiries,  about  that  diootlng 
down  there? — A.  I  tried  every  way  that  I  could  to  find  ont,  because  I  didn't 
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care  to  be  put  out  the  way  I  was.  I  was  takin'  a  civil-service  course  at  tbe 
time,  and  I  luiew  that  would  hurt  me  by  coming  out  that  way.  I  used  every 
effort  that  I  could  to  find  out  to  keep  from  coming  out  that  way.  When  we 
first  gone  down  there  we  threw  most  of  our  blue  clothes  to  those  little  Mexican 
boys;  they  takes  the  things  and  some  of  them  wears  them;  and  then  after 
that  it  was  so  said  that  some  of  the  men  around  there  was  seen  with  some  of 
these  blue  clothes  on ;  and  I  Just  believe  that  some  of  these  taken  those  blue 
clothes  and  did  this  here  work  Just  to  lay  It  on  the  soldiers. 

Q.  But  the  soldiers  didn't  wear  blue? — A.  No,  sir;  not  down  there. 

Q.  They  didn't  Wear  caps,  did  they? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  these  men,  would  they  be  likely  to  be  taken  for  soldiers  If  they 
did  not  wear  khaki  and  campaign  hats? — A.  Well,  sir ;  I  don't  know.  Some  of 
the  boys  threw  away  most  of  the  things,  because  they  only  had  a  day  or  so 
to  serva  When  we  came  away  from  there  we  brought  Cook  Duncan,  and  he 
threw  away  most  all  his  blue  clothes. 

Q.  On  the  14th,  the  day  after  the  shooting,  did  you  ask  any  questions  about 
that  shooting? — A.  The  captain. 

Q.  No,  no,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  around  amongst  my  soldier  broth- 
ers, but  nothing  could  I  find  out  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  town  after  the  shooting? — ^A.  We  were  not  allowed  outside 
tbe  garrison  at  all. 

Q.  Until  you  left? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  put  under  guard  and  were  not 
allowed  to  go  outside.  They  taken  our  guns  away  from  us;  they  taken  our 
guns  downstairs  and  put  them  in  the  orderly  room — I  think  it  was  the  next 
day— and  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  rifles  or  ammunition  after  that  at  all. 
When  we  got  to  Fort  Reno  why  then  they  disarmed  us  altogether. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  luspected  the  next  morning? — A.  We  were  inspected 
that  morning — we  were  inspected  that  night  to  a  certain  extent,  sir.  The 
captain  could  not  tell  about  the  guns,  but  he  taken  some  of  the  guns  and  looked 
through  them.    The  next  morning  early  he  inspected  the  guns. 

Q.  You  turned  out  in  ranks  the  next  morning  for  inspection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time? — ^A.  About  7  o'clock — that  was  drill  hour. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  a  formation  for  drill  anyhow  at  7  o'clock? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  instead  of  drill  we  turned  out  and  had  inspection. 

Q.  What  belts  did  you  wear?— A.  The  web  belt. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  ammunition? — A.  In  the  McKeever  boxes. 

Q.  So  you  left  those  in  your  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  your  belts  full  of  ammunition  also? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  In  our 
web  belts  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  turned  out  at  7? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  mornings,  why  we  drilled 
with  the  web  belt  some  mornings,  and  then  with  the  boxes  some  moniiugs. 
Of  course,  they  had  ammunition  in  them. 

Q.  When  yon  went  through  the  town  did  you  see  any  civilians? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  seen  several  civilians  there  with  Winchester  rifles  standing  on  the 
comer,  and  which  some  of  our  soldiers  would  have  taken  the  guns  and  examined 
If  the  captain  had  a  let  them,  but  the  captain  would  not  let  them  be  examined; 
and  one  soldier  "  hollered "  to  the  captain,  he  says :  "  Captain,  here's  a  man 
with  a  rlfie,  here,  sir ;  It  needs  to  be  examined."  And  this  here  citizen  "  hollers  " 
out  "  I  am  an  officer  of  the  law,"  and  we  passes  by.  We  saw  a  crowd  standing 
on  the  corner  and  three  or  four  of  them  had  Winchester  rlties,  and  that  bothered 
me. 

Q.  Well,  If  you  bad  been  living  in  a  town  and  had  been  waked  up  in  the  night 
by  firing  and  gone  out  on  the  street,  wouldn't  you  have  taken  a  gun  If  you  had 
one? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  I  knew  what  was  going  on.  If  I  knew  what  was 
going  on  why  then  I  might  take  some  kind  of  arms  to  protect  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  proofs  besides  your  own  statement? — ^A.  Not  here, 
bnt  then  I  have  some  brother  soldiers  corresponding  with  me  mostly  every 
week. 

Q.  Were  yon  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit  to  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  which  he  did  state 
that  he — at  least  I  asked  him  to  let  me  be  employed  by  his  favor  over  In  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  said  he  would,  and  by  my  carelessness  I  lost  his  address  where 
he  told  me  to  go,  and  after  that  why  I  didn't  go  there. 

Q.  He  promised  you  employment  in  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  promise  this  to  otheis?- A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  go? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  went  to  Chicago,  some  to  Philadelphia, 
and  some  to — well,  several  other  places.  And  those  thnt  was  not  able  of  going 
to  those  places  and  didn't  have  the  means  to  get  away  from  Fort  Reno,  why  he 
said  that  he  would  see  that  they  gotten  away  from  there.  He  said  tliat  some 
one  had  appropriated  that  means  for  the  soldiers  to  get  them  away  from  Fort 
Beno  and  give  them  employment  nntll  this  here  was  settled. 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  told  everyttilng  tliat 
I  know  alwut  the  Fort  Brown  row. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  yon  wish  to  state? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing  else 
that  I  would  like  to  say ;  tliat  is  about  all  that  I  know  of  that 


[Copy.] 
Memorandum  for  The  Military  Secretary. 

Wab  Dbpabtmert,  Washinglon. 

As  yon  are  charged  under  the  regulations  with  the  recruiting  and  reenllst- 
tnent  of  the  Army,  the  President  directs  me  to  order  you  to  take  the  statements 
of  each  of  the  men  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who 
has  applied  for  reenllstment,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Inspector-General 
or  any  officers  of  the  Inspector-General's  Department  detailed  for  the  purpose, 
to  examine  at  length  and  fully  the  men  making  application  for  reenllstment,  to 
determine  so  far  as  may  be  the  detailed  facts  with  respect  to  their  relation  to 
the  foray  at  Brownsytlle,  and  their  subsequent  efforts,  if  noncommissioned 
officers,  to  acquire  information  in  respect  to  the  matter  and  to  communicate 
the  same  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  a  view  to  enable  this  Department  to 
determine  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  them  in  their  applications  for 
reenllstment  that  they  were  neither  concerned  in  the  fomy  nor  had  any  Imowl- 
edge  of  clews  which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  offenders. 

Yon  will  also  direct  the  examination  of  such  other  witnesses  as  may  be 
brought  to  your  attention  or  the  Inspector-General's,  whose  evidence  may 
throw  light  on  the  matter.  I  have  already  directed  the  examination  of  Post 
Quartermaster  Ostwrne  and  Civilian  Blacksmith  W.'H.  Sharpe,  for  the  purpose 
of  following  a  clew  with  reference  to  the  gun  racks  of  Company  C,  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  more  definite  information  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 
I  transmitted  to  Major  Blocksom  and  Mr.  Purdy  the  list  of  applicants  for  re- 
enllstment, with  a  view  to  their  examination  of  the  officers  of  the  three  com- 
panies in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  men  applying,  and  such  knowledge  as 
they  might  have  as  to  the  probability  or  Improbability  of  their  having  t>een  part 
of  the  band  committing  the  crime  at  Brownsville,  or  of  having  information  in 
respect  to  the  identity  of  the  criminals  which  they  did  not  disclose.  These 
examinations  were  not  continued,  however,  because  protested  against  by  Cap- 
tain Macklin  and  Major  Penrose  as  likely  to  prejudice  their  defense  in  the  court- 
martial  proceedings.  Without  admitting  the  prejudice  of  such  examinations, 
I  directed  on  January  5,  1907,  Major  Blocksom  and  Mr.  Purdy  not  to  take  their 
examinations,  because  I  hoped  that  the  court-martial  proceedings  might  be  so 
near  as  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  evidence.  It  now  appears  that  Captain 
Macklin  is  applying  for  further  postponement,  and  therefore  these  examinations 
must  l>e  had  In  the  Interest  of  the  applicants  for  reenllstment 

Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Secretary  of  War. 

January  21,  1907. 

Memorandum  for  The  MUilary  Secretary. 

Wab  Dbpabtmkrt,  Wathinatoti. 
In  making  the  examinations  of  Companies  B,  G,  and  D,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  in  respect  to  the  men  who  have  applied  for  reenllstment,  you  will 
explain  to  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Macklin  that  of  course  neither  is  obliged 
to  answer  any  question  that  Is  put  to  him,  in  view  of  the  court-martlul  proc^- 
ings  pending  against  him,  and  as  requested  in  communications  to  Brigadier- 
Qeneral  McCaskey  I  should  further  postpone  the  examinations  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  three  months  after  their  discharge  will  soon  expire^  within  which  the 
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qnestlon  wblch  tbe  President  should  decide  on  the  application  for  reenltstment 
mast  be  decided  In  Justice  to  any  whom  tbe  facts  disclose  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
enlistment  The  examination  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any 
issue  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  ofllcers,  and  will  relate  solely  to  the 
qualities  of  the  men,  the  places  where  they  were  the  night  of  the  foray,  tbe 
opportunities  for  observation,  and,  If  noucommlssloned  officers,  their  efforts 
since  to  discover  the  perpetrators.  If  Major  Penrose  does  not  object,  I  should 
like  to  know  from  lilm  whether  be  gave  the  order  to  break  the  gun  racks  of 
Company  C  the  night  of  the  foray,  as  testified  to  by  Sergeant  Harley.  This  can 
be  read  to  all  the  officers  of  tbe  three  companies  to  explain  the  necessity  for  tbe 
examination. 

Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Becretary  of  War. 
Jarvaby  21,  1907. 

(First  Indorsement.]  ' 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Thk  MnjTABY  Secbetaby's  Oftioe, 

Washington,  January  25, 1907. 
Bespectfully  referred  to  the  Judge-Advocate-General  of  the  Army. 
In  tbe  cases  of  Mingo  Saunders  and  other  former  enlisted  men  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  who  are  applicants  for  reenllstment,  und  who  may  be  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Judge-Advocate-General  of  the  Army  will  make  the  examinations 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  memoranda  of  January  21,  1907,  copies 
of  wblcb  are  within. 
Reports  of  the  examination  will  be  submitted  to  this  office. 
By  order  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War. 

F.  C.  AlRSWOBIH, 

The  Military  Secretary. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Oftice  o»  thb  Judge-Advocate-Genebal, 

Washington,  D.  O.,  February  9,  1907. 
Respectfully  returned  with  tbe  accompanying  views  of  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General. 

[Inclosnre.] 

Views  of  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral  Qeorge  B.  Davis. 

Wab  Defabtmeitt, 
Offiob  or  TBX  Juooe-Advocate-Generai,, 

Washington,  February  9,  1007. 
Tbe  MiLITABY  Secbetaby. 

Sib:  In  conformity  to  the  Instructions  communicated  In  your  Indorsement 
of  tbe  23d  Instant,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tbe  testimony 
of  certain  former  members  et  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who  have  submitted 
applications  to  be  allowed  to  reenlist  in  the  military  service : 

Three  former  enlisted  men  appeared  at  the  Department  In  the  operation  of 
the  Instructions  communicated  to  them  by  The  Military  Secretary  on  January 
23,  1907.  Edward  L.  Daniels,  late  a  corporal  in  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry ;  Elmer  Brown,  a  private  in  Company  B,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  private 
In  Company  0.  All  were  men  of  considerable  service  who  bad  been  rated  as 
of  "  good,"  "  very  good,"  or  "  excellent "  character  upon  the  completion  of  their 
preceding  terms  of  enlistment  All  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  their 
condition  and  prospects  In  tbe  military  service,  in  which  they  desired  to  con- 
tinue Indefinitely.  All  were  able  to  read  and  write,  but  were  otherwise 
Illiterate.  In  point  of  intelligence  they  were  perhaps  slightly  above  the  average 
of  enlisted  men  of  colored  regiments.  Corporal  Daniels  was  decidedly  above 
the  average.  In  every  case  tbe  questions  put  were  answered  without  apparent 
reservation  or  equivocation;  It  was  apparent  however,  that  each  of  them  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  no  responsibility  rested  upon  him  In  the  matter  of 
Tlndlcating  the  good  name  of  his  regiment  In  respect  to  the  acts  committed  In 
Brownsville  in  August  last 
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CORP.  EDWABO  L.  DANIELS,   COMPANY  B. 

Daniels  was  a  corporal  In  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  He  Is  33  years 
of  age.  Is  a  native  of  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  his  parents  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Rlggs'  family  for  about  sixteen  years.  Daniels  has  been  In  the  service, 
with  an  interruption  of  eight  months,  since  1894.  He  has  been  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  and  has  three  discharge  certificates  with  character  "excellent" 
He  visited  the  town  of  Brownsville  frequently,  as  often  as  three  times  per 
week,  but  was  not  molested  and  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  bis  treatment.  To 
his  knowledge,  no  man  in  his  company  (B)  had  any  trouble  In  town  at  any 
time.  When  asked  whether  he  had  heard  the  men  discuss  the  treatment  which 
they  received,  his  rei)ly  was: 

"A.  The  only  dii^cuEsion  I  heard,  some  man  or  other,  some  other  man  of  the 
company  was  struck  with  a  gun,  and  this  man  reported  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer— to  the  captain  first,  and  then  to  the  commanding  officer.  What  they  did 
with  him  I  don't  know. 

"Q.  Did  It  create  feeling  in  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  not  among  the  men 
as  1  could  hear.  I  was  one  of  the  noucomnilsslonod  officers  of  the  comi'aiiy. 
When  I  came  there,  I  came  there  with  the  reputjttion  of  being  an  excellent  sol- 
dier and  worthy  noncommissioned  officer.  The  first  vacancy  I  was  made  non- 
commissioned officer.  Only  three  months — six  months  before  made  a  noncom- 
missioned officer.  I  never  was  tried  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.  I  always 
held  my  rank  until  I  left  the  service. 

"Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  Talt  Incident  down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of 
Mr.  Talt  assaulting  this  private,  and  from  what  I  can  understand  this  private 
wasn't  a  man  of  a  bad  disposition.  He  was  more  of  a  coward  rather  than  of  a 
bad  disposition.  And  I  heard  Mr.  Talt  struck  him  across  the  head  with  a  gun. 
Tlie  man  fell  to  the  street,  and  when  he  tried  to  rise  he  made  an  oath  at  him. 
What  he  said  I  don't  know.    That  Is  only  what  I  heard. 

"Q.  Was  that  discussed  In  the  company? — ^A.  No,  It  wasn't  discussed,  except 
there  on  the  porch  one  night.  Only  a  few  words  was  pas-sed  and  that  was  all 
there  was.  Some  man  says,  '  The  men  know  well  enough  that  you  must  not  go 
any  place  where  you  are  not  wanted,  and  the  best  place  is  the  barracks  for  you.* 
That  Is  what  some  man  said." 

When  asked  to  give  an  account  of  bis  employment  during  the  day  and  night 
of  August  13,  he  said  that  from  noon  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  possibly  about 
retreat,  he  was  at  work  completing  some  topographical  sketches  in  connection 
with  some  practice  marches  upon  which  the  command  had  been  engaged.  In 
this  he  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  explanations  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  give  to  enlisted  men  in  connection  with  drill  matters,  so  that  his  work 
was  not  completed  until  supper,  which  Immediately  preceded  retreat.  He  sat 
out  on  the  porch  after  sui>per  and  went  to  bed  at  about  8.40  p.  m. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  firing  and  the  sounding  of  the  call  "  to  arms;  **  as  he 
"  was  used  to  being  under  fire  "  he  "  got  on  the  floor."  As  he  found  that  no  bul- 
lets were  coming  near  him  he  got  up  and  ordered  his  section  to  get  np.  Sergt. 
George  Jackson,  the  noncommissioned  officer  In  charge  of  the  quarters,  opened 
the  gun  racks  and  issued  the  arms  to  the  men.  In  obedience  to  the  order  of 
an  officer  he  started  to  form  the  company;  while  doing  so.  First  Sergeant 
Saunders  appeared  and  completed  the  forma fTbn.  Four  men  were  absent 
from  the  formation.  Private  Alfred  N.  Williams,  who  slept  .nt  the  quartermas- 
ter's department ;  Private  Elmer  Brown,  who  slept  at  the  commanding  officer's 
stables;  Private  John  Brown,  the  post  baker,  and  Private  William  Smith,  at 
Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quarters. 

The  firing  continued  until  after  the  formation  of  the  company  had  been  com- 
pleted,   wiien  asked  where  the  firing  was,  he  said: 

"A.  In  town.  It  started  as  I  could  hear  It  at  our  barracks,  and  Instead  of 
coming  toward  the  barrael<s,  continued  to  go  the  other  way. 

"  Q.  How  long  did  It  last? — ^A.  The  firing  continued,  not  altogether,  but  about 
a  second  of  Interval  In  between,  and  when  the  roll  was  called  sliots  were  fired 
then ;  during  the  time  the  roll  was  called  shots  were  fired.  When  the  roll  was 
called  you  could  hear  one  shot,  It  seemed  to  me,  every  two  minutes. 

******* 

"A.  The  firing  ceased  after  we  had  taken  up  our  positions — Just  before  that 
we  got  around  to  take  our  positions.  WhHe  we  were  going  In  that  direction 
you  could  hear  scattering  shots,  and  they  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
from  what  I  could  hear  of  the  shots. 
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"Q.  Conid  yon  see  the  flashes? — A.  No,  sir.  We  were  down  there  between 
the  buildings.  I  never  did  see  any  flashes  at  all,  because  I  did  not  go  and  look 
out  that  window  which  way  the  firing  were.  I  never  were  Instructed  to  go 
and  look  that  way.  I  was  always  told  that  when  there  is  firing,  if  I  had  any 
men  under  me  to  get  them  in  a  place  that  my  superior  can  take  and  use  them." 

When  asked  In  respect  to  the  participation  of  members  of  his  company  in 
the  affray  of  the  13th,  Daniels  testified: 

"  Q.  After  the  13th,  was  this  matter  the  subject  of  discussion  at  all  In  the 
company? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  exactly  talking.  Now  and  then  you  would 
hear  a  man  saying:  'Wonder  who  did  the  shooting?' 

"  Q.  What  opinion  did  you  reach  as  to  it? — ^A.  Why,  I  reached  an  opinion  like 
this:  I  said,  I  don't  think  any  soldier  could  have  done  the  shooting,  especially 
In  my  company.  I  didn't  form  any  opinion  until  after  the  guns  were  examined. 
If  you  fire  one  of  those  guns  and  clean  it  out,  with  the  supposition  that  it  is 
fairly  clean,  and  you  put  it  into'the  rack,  it  sweats,  and  you  can  look  through 
It,  and  the  curves  where  the  bullet  comes  out,  those  curves  where  it  sweats,  the 
grains  of  powder  will  be  seen,  and  you  can  take  a  rag  and  go  down  there  and 
by  twisting  it  around  with  a  rod  you  can  bring  out  powder.  A  gun,  after  being 
fired,  you  can't  clean  it  properly  tmder  a  week.  You  can  make  it  look  bright 
down  the  barrel,  but  it  is  not  clean,  for  by  the  time  you  set  It  down  and  let  It 
sweat  you  can  take  a  rag  and  get  dirt  out  of  it. 

"Q.  When  were  the  guns  examined? — ^A.  Next  morning. 

"Q.  By  whom?— A.  By  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  and  the  men  who  had  dark 
guns  were  stepped  aside. 

"Q.  With  dark  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  dirty  guns  supposed  to  have  been 
fired.  Then  Captain  Lyon,  who  were  to  go  up  there  by  orders  of  Major  Pen- 
rose and  inspect  these  guns  supposed  to  have  been  fired,  he  takes  a  white  cloth 
and  tears  it  into  small  pieces  and  swabs  these  guns  out.  He  finds  grease  and 
rust  from  the  guns  sweating,  but  don't  find  no  powder  at  all. 

"  Q.  Were  any  of  the  guns  fired  during  the  night? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
sir. 

"Q.  On  the  wall,  I  mean? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no. 

"Q.  What  time  In  the  morning  were  these  guns  examined? — ^A.  After  day- 
light. 

"  Q.  After  daylight?— A.  Yea,  sir;  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9. 

******* 

"Q."  Was  the  matter  much  discussed  In  the  company  during  that  week? — 
A.  That  week  that  we  were  in  Texas? 

"  Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  everylKidy  seemed  to  be  feeling  very  bad  over  the  mat- 
ter. I  myself  thought  the  men  were  getting  along  fine.  You  know,  sir,  that  any 
place  you  go  you  are  going  to  find  some  men  that  can  not  get  along — some  men 
that  Is  Just  of  that  disposition.  And  I  thought  that  being  down  In  Texas  that 
we  were  getting  along  Just  fine." 

When  asked — 

"  Q.  Did  It  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  In  any  way  that  any  members  of 
the  regiment  or  any  of  the  companies  were  out  In  the  town  that  night  taking 
part  In  the  firing?— A.  Did  it  what? 

"  Q.  Did  It  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  in  any  way  after  the  13th  that  any 
men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  were  out  in  the  town  taking  part  In  the  firing? 
Did  you  ever  know  It? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  It? — A.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  affair  that  no  one  could 
hear  anything  about.  Yon  could  not  talk  to  the  men  on  the  subject  They 
would  not  discuFs  it  with  you. 

*'  Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  has  been  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have 
tried  to  look  through  that  matter  myself. 

"  Q.  What  efforts  have  you  made? — A.  I  made  every  kind  of  effort  that  I 
could  without  allowing  them  to  think  that  I  wns  looking  for  information. 

"Q.  What  did  yon  do?  Tell  me  what  you  did. — A.  Sometimes  I  would  say: 
'  What  do  you  think  about  the  affair? '    They  say :  '  I  don't  know.' 

"  Q.  Did  you  talk  with  men  of  other  companies? — A.  I  went  about  other  com- 
panies very  little.  B  and  C  Companies  didn't  get  along  very  well  together,  and 
always  kept  apart,  and  D  Company  much  the  same.  It  came  through  playing 
ball.  We  had  the  best  team  and  we  had  the  best  athletes — consequently  they 
never  liked  each  other  In  that  way. 

"  Q.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  me  of  the  other  attempts  you  made  to  find  out. — 
A.  If  I  saw  a  squad  of  men  talking,  I  would  get  as  near  as  I  could— as  near  as 
possible  without  them  detecting  I  were  around. 
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"Q.  Did  you  never  bear  any  Intiinatlon?— A.  No,  sir;  never  heard;  not  a 
woid  could  I  hear. 

"  Q.  Have  you  beoi  questioned  about  this  by  any  of  the  company  oflScers,  aa 
to  what  took  place?  " 

Daniels's  testimony  is  Inclosed  herewith,  marked  "A." 

PKIVATB  ELMEB  BBOWN,   OOMPANT  B. 

Brown  is  84  years  old  and  a  native  of  Maryland.  He  has  four  discharge  cer- 
tificates— three  "excellent"  and  one  "very  good ; "  has  not  been  tried  by  court- 
murtial  since  1898.  Brown  was  on  special  duty  as  a  groom  for  Major  Penrose 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Brownsville  almost  every  evening;  was  never 
molested  and  has  no  complaint  to  make  of  his  treatment ;  has  heard  of  the  bar 
restrictions  and  of  the  Reed  and  Tate  Incident^  When  Heed's  case  was  received 
and  he  was  asked  as  to  whether  It  created  commoit  tn  the  company,  his  reply 
was: 

"A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  This  was  Sunday  that  this  man  Reed  got  Into 
this  trouble.  I  know  myself  that  he  was  beastly  drunk,  because  I  was  out  with 
Major  Penrose's  horses,  exercising  them  on  a  back  street,  and  this  man  fell 
under  one  of  the  horses  I  was  leading.  I  don't  know  about  the  feeling  among 
the  men,  about  this  man  Reed  being  pushed  in  the  river.  But  this  man  Reed 
I  have  known  him  a  great  deal,  and  he  is  regular  little  pay-day  fighter.  And  as 
to  the  feeling  in  C  Company,  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  never  was  In  C  Company's  quar- 
ters all  my  time  there. 

"  Q.  How  were  you  all  treated  at  Valentine?— A.  Very  good. 

"Q.  Nothing  to  complain  of  In  Valentine? — ^A.  Nothing  with  the  people  at 
Valentine;  no,  sir. 

"  Q.  Then,  when  you  go  to  Brownsville,  you  are  treated  differently? — ^A.  That 
Is,  men  who  looked  for  sociability. 

"Q.  And  you  resented  that? — A.  Well,  that  Is,  among  some  of  the  men;  that 
was  none  of  my  part." 

Brown  accounted  for  all  his  movements  during  the  day  of  August  13.  As 
groom  he  slept  in  a  room  in  Major  Penrose's  stable  so  as  to  be  near  the  horses. 
He  attended  to  his  duties  during  the  day;  In  the  evening  he  visited  some  of  the 
married  men  of  his  company  and  returned  to  his  room  at  the  stable  and  went  to 
bed  at  9  o'clock.  He  was  not  ai-oused  by  the  firing,  but  was  awakened  by  Cor- 
poral Burdett,  who  was  sent  by  Major  Penrose  to  verify  the  absentees.  He  did 
not  form  with  Company  B,  but  went  back  to  the  stable  and  went  to  bed. 

When  asked — 

"  Q.  During  all  that  time  did  you  hear  this  affray  discussed  in  the  quarters 
or  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir;  I  used  to  sit  around  and  try  to  hear.  Never  coald 
hear  a  word  about  it. 

"  Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  look  into  it  yourself  to  see  what  had  happened — ^that 
is,  try  to  get  any  information?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  time  and  again  I  was  trying.  As  I 
told  Major  Penrose,  I  went  around  and  tried  to  seek  Into  this  affair.  The  flrs*. 
report  made  of  this,  there  was  a  woman  that  made  some  talk  around  tbera 
among  some  of  these  soldiers,  that  she  knew  who  did  this  shooting,  but  she 
would  not  tell  anything  about  it.  This  was  a  woman  that  ran  in  the  garriaoo 
that  night  and  made  some  talk  around. 

"Q.  Colored  woman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  was  her  name? — A.  Cora  Jones. 

"Q.  Husband  living  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  her  husband  was  artificer  of  B 
Company.  Of  course  I  used  all  I  could  to  seek  around,  and  couldn't  learn  any- 
thing of  it.  I  went  to  the  commanding  officer.  He  sent  for  this  woman — her 
and  first  sergeant's  wife,  Frazier's  wife.  Couldn't  get  any  news.  They  kept 
her  in  the  garrison,  Cora  Jones,  until  we  got  ready  to  go  away  from  there.  She 
said  she  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  beard  the  women  talking — that  is, 
down  on  the  line.  I  told  the  major  and  he  got  a  little  from  Mrs.  Frazler,  that 
this  woman  ran  in  the  garrison  the  night  of  this  shooting.  Said  she  had  to  get 
out  of  the  town,  because  there  was  shooting  going  on.  That  is  the  information 
that  I  learned,  and  I  gave  that  to  the  commanding  officer." 

When  asked  whether  he  heard  anything  more,  his  reply  was: 
■  "A.  No,  sir;  I  was  considered — 1  was  called  a  hundred  times  a  dog  robber 
and  pimp,  because  of  sitting  around  trying  to  get  information  about  this  affair. 

"Q.  The  feeling  was  against  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  against  me  by  moi 
of  the  organization.    If  I  would  go  in  the  quarters,  it  lias  liappened  many  a 
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Ome,  the  boys  shout,  *  Here  comes  Major  Penrose's  dOg  robber.'  That  Is  tte 
way  the  thlug  went  on  about  me  In  the  quartecs  among  the  soldiers;  because 
I  have  never  run  with  a  crowd  of  men  since  I  have  been  In  the  Army.  I  went 
over  there  to  Reno.  I  listened.  I  got  In  places  where  there  was  all  kinds  of 
men,  all  kinds  of  games — trying  to  hear  something  of  this  affair.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  discharged.     I  couldn't  get  any  ins  and  outs  of  It. 

"  Q.  That  was  all  that  you  heard,  what  you  have  told  me? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  them  had  been  concerned 
In  it  and  were  concealing  it? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  never  heard  anything 
about  it." 

Major  Penrose,  upon  the  telegraphic  request  of  Private  Brown,  submitted 
the  following  statement  to  The  Military  Secretary,  under  date  of  December 
14,  1906: 

"  Pri\'ate  Elmer  Brown  was  In  charge  of  my  horses,  and  was  authorized  by 
me  to  sleep  in  a  room  in  the  quartermaster's  corral,  next  to  the  stalls  occupied 
by  my  horses.  I  bad  given  him  orders  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  in  case 
of  an  emergency  of  any  kind,  he  was  at  once  to  eo  to  my  horses  and  remain 
with  them  until  I  sent  htm  orders  what  to  do. 

"  On  the  night  In  question,  when  the  roll  of  Company  B  was  called,  Corporal 
Harris,  of  the  same  company,  was  sent  by  his  company  commander  to  the 
corral  to  see  if  Brown  was  there,  and  reported  be  had  found  him  asleep  on 
bis  bunk  In  the  room  mentioned  above.  This  was  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
cessation  of  firing. 

*'  That  Brown  was  In  his  room  at  the  corral  is  further  testified  to  by  Alfred 
W.  Williams,  who  was  then  a  private  in  Company  B,  and  detailed  on  extra 
duty  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  as  such  was  authorized  to  sleep 
in  the  corral,  and  who  told  me  the  following  morning,  during  my  investlgntion 
of  the  affair  that  he  saw  Brown  In  his  room  almost  Immediately  after  the  shoot- 
ing. 

"  I  have  known  Saunders  and  Brown  for  something  over  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  I  have  the  utmost  confldeace  in  both  of  them,  and  in  their  statements. 
I  am  Qrmly  of  the  belief  that  neither  one  of  them  were,  in  any  way,  connected 
with  this  most  deplorable  affair,  and  I  am  convinced  if  they  could  have  foimd 
out  who  the  guilty  men  were,  or  anyone  who  might  have  had  knowledge  of 
the  shooting,  they  would  promptly  have  reported  the  matter  to  me.  I  further 
believe  these  two  men  made  an  honest  effort  to  detect  the  criminals." 

Brown's  testimony  is  Inclosed  herewith  marked  "  B." 

PBIVATE  THOMAS   JEFFEBSON,   COMPANY  0. 

Jefferson  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and  is  34  years  old.  He  has  been  in  the 
service  nearly  fourteen  years  and  has  three  discharge  certificates — two  "  good  " 
and  one  "excellent."  He  was  not  confined  or  tried  by  court-martial  during 
the  enlistment,  which  was  terminated  by  his  discharge  at  Fort  Reno  in  No- 
vember last 

Jefferson  was  "room  orderly;"  he  attended  drills  but  was  excused  from 
guard  and  attended  no  roll  calls  except  at  night.  He  went  into  Brownsville 
upon  several  occasions  prior  to  August  13,  was  well  treated.  "  Nobody  ever 
bothered  me  and  I  never  had  anything  to  say  to  anybody  else."  When  asked 
how  the  men  liked  their  treatment  in  Brownsville,  his  reply  was : 

"A.  They  didn't  like  it  so  very  well. 

"Q.  Did  they  talk  about  it  a  good  deal?— A.  Right  smart.  They  didn't 
like  to  be  down  where  they  wasn't  liked  In  a  saloon — barred  from  the  saloons. 

"  Q.  They  complained  about  the  way  they  were  treated  in  the  saloons? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.     .1 

"  Q.  Did  they  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  white  people  treated  them  in 
the  town? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  them. 

"Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  Tate-Newton  Incident? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
about  the  matter. 

"Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him? — ^A.  I  never  did  see  the  man. 

"Q.  Who  wns  the  soldier  who  was  struck? — ^A.  The  soldier  was  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  James  Newton,  C  Company. 

"Q.  One  of  your  own  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it? — ^A.  He  never  spoke  to  me  about  It; 
be  spoke  to  some  of  the  rest  about  it 

Q.  What  was  said  about  it  in  the  company? — A.  They  Just  went  and  reported 
It  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  said  it  was  too  bad ;  that  is  all 
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"  Q.  Tbat  wasn't  whaf  they  said  in  tbe  company ;  what  did  the  men  say  In 
the  company? — A.  I  don't  Imow. 

"  Q.  You  were  the  room  orderly? — A.  I  Icnow,  sir;  but  I  didn't  accompany 
the  men  at  all  times.  I  wasn't  paying  much  attention.  I  went  up  thore  to  see 
about  his  bead.  I  think  Captain  Mackliu,  he  came  up  and  examined  it;  but 
anything  more  about  it  I  didn't  hear  them  wiy. 

"Q.  Weren't  they  nngry  about  it? — ^A.  Didn't  seem  to  be.  I  never  beard  any 
man  say  anything  angry  about  it. 

"  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  other  man's  case,  the  one  that  was  pushed  off  the 
boat? — ^A.  Reed?  Yea,  sir;  Oscar  W.  Reed.  I  Just  beard  he  was  pushed  off 
the  l)oat.  When  he  come  in  the  quarters  I  don't  know  whether  his  clothes  were 
dried  or  not.  I  didn't  get  up  there.  It  was  night,  or  evening  some  time.  I 
didn't  hear  it  only  about  the  next  morning. 

"  Q.  You  were  not  kindly  received  by  the  white  people ;  the  saloon  rule  was 
sprung  on  you;  one  nmn  pot  hit  over  tiie  bend  wifh  n  pistol;  another  was 
pushed  off  Into  the  water — do  you  menu  to  say  that  the  Company  was  not 
angry  about  that? — A.  I  could  not  say  that.  1  kaow  I  was  not  I  didn't  hare 
anything  to  do  with  it.    I  had  my  work  to  do. 

"  Q.  What  did  the  others  say  about  it? — ^A.  I  never  heard  them  say  anything 
about  it. 

"  Q.  You  were  right  there,  hearing  everything  that  went  on? — A.  No.  I  could 
not  hear  everything. 

"Q.  You  want  to  tell  us  all  about  this.  Here  you  were  the  room  orderly; 
yon  were  in  a  position  to  hear  what  was  said,  to  know  what  the  men  felt,  bow 
they  felt  about  It. — A.  General,  i  don't  know  what  they  felt  alMut  it;  I  don't 
know  no  more  what  they  said. 

"  Q.  You  heard  them  talking? — A.  I  know,  I  was  room  orderly 

"  Q.  They  were  talking  about  it.  they  resented  it,  didn't  they?  They  didn't 
like  it?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not;  their  actions  might 
have  showed  it ;  1  didn't  stay  there  long  enough  to  know  what  tlipy  was  saying." 

On  August  13,  Jefferson  performed  his  duties  as  room  orderly  as  usual ;  at  9 
o'clock  he  put  out  the  lights  and  went  to  bed  and  did  not  wake  up  until  he  was 
aroused  by  tbe  firing.    When  asked  what  wakened  him,  he  said : 

"A.  The  first  shots  fired.  I  taken  it  to  be  Are  alarm  of  the  sentry  in  rear  of 
the  quarters.  We  had  a  sentry  in  rear  of  the  quarters.  I  taken  it  to  l>e  firing. 
Just  as  the  sentry  would  do.  That  gets  everybody  up  out  of  bed.  Well,  a  few 
minutes  after  that  I  sat  there  on  my  bed,  and  I  heard  several  rapid  shots  fired. 

"Q.  Where  were  they? — ^A.  Downstairs,  seemed  like.  I  don't  Itnow  whether 
they  was  Inside  the  garrison  or  outside  the  fence;  but  it  seemed  to  l»e  pretty 
close  to  the  garrison — that  is,  to  the  post.  The  wall  divides  the  town  and 
the  post.  It  seems  like  thoy  were  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  or  on  this  side,  I 
couldn't  tell  which.  They  seemed  to  be  very  fast.  Well,  then  I  Just,  every- 
body when  we  heard  the  firing,  pot  up  quick.  *To  arms'  went,  and  everyl)ody 
Jumped  for  the  gim  racks.  Well,  the  mm  racks  then  was  locked.  Sergeant 
Brawner  had  the  keys,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  there  in  an  Instant  to  open 
the  racks. 

"  Q.  What  about  the  racks — two  were  broken,  you  said? — ^A.  They  were 
broken  after  tbe  call  went,  the  fire  call  went. 

"Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  broken  after  the  fire  call  went? — ^A-  The 
men  there  broken  open  the  rack  after  call  went. 

"Q.  But  they  had  been  broken  all  along  hadn't  they? — A.  No,  sir;  not  all 
along ;  when  I  told  you  they  were  broken  before  I  thought " 

When  asked  what  noncommissioned  officer  was  in  cliarge  of  the  quarters,  be 
said: 

"A.  Sergeant  Brawner. 

"Q.  He  was  there? — A.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  there.  I  don't 
know  bow  long.  Major  Penrose  came  around  and  told  the  men  to  get  them  gun 
racks  open.  The  men  says,  '  We  can't  find  tbe  sergeant  In  charge  of  quarters.' 
It  was  quite  a  little  while  and  they  couldn't  find  him  yet  Some  of  the  men 
taken  axes  and  bust  the  gun  racks  open.  They  went  downstairs.  We  had  a 
quartermaster's  sergeant  named  McMurray,  George  McMurray.  He  got  the 
ammunition,  and  Lieutenant  Grier,  be  taken  command  of  the  company,  and  we 
stayed  out  there  waiting  for  orders. 

"Q.  Did  you  go  to  roil  call?— A.  I  went  there  and  stayed  until  order  to 
stay  in  tbe  quarters. 
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"  Q.  The  shots  continued  all  this  time? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  ceased.  Un- 
derstand that  D  Company  was  out  before  O  Company  got  Its  firearms.  Two 
companies  was  out  before  ever  we  got  out. 

•  •***** 

"  Q.  How  much  time  was  there  from  the  time  you  woke  up  until  the  time  the 
company  formed? — A.  I  could  not  say.    It  was  a  terrible  long  time. 

"Q.  A  long  time? — ^A.  Yes,  Pir;  a  terrible  long  time.  I  never  see  anything 
more  so  slow.  Men  moved  so  slow ;  the  noncommissioned  oflScers  were  slow.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  ever  they  got  out." 

Jefferson  did  not  know  when  the  guns  of  Company  C  were  inspected,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  daylight.  When  asked  whether  he  ever  heard  the  Incidents 
of  August  13  mentioned  in  the  company,  his  reply  was : 

"A.  No,  sir;  I  went  round  and  tried  to  listen  and  tried  to  seek  and  find  out. 
£^'ery  crowd  I  seen  I  tried  to  get  In  to  see  what  I  could  hear.  I  couldn't  hear 
notlilng  of  the  trouble  at  all. 

"  Q.  Did  men  who  were  talking  stop  talking  when  you  came  arotmd? — A. 
Well,  they  wasn't  talking  on  no  subject  of  that  kind ;  I  tried  to  listen. 

"  Q.  When  you  tried  to  listen  did  they  keep  on  talking? — A.  They  kept  on 
talking,  but  they  did  not  talk  about  any  trouble  at  aU." 

When  questioned  as  to  whether  any  men  of  C  Comi)any  came  Into  the  squad 
room  after  the  firing  began : 

"  Q.  Did  no  C  Company  men  come  back  while  you  were  getting  the  arms 
out? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

"Q.  Were  you  where  you  could  see  them? — ^A.  Right  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 
After  I  was  ordered  to  come  back  I  was  with  the  sergeant ;  we  seen  that  every 
man  gets  his  rifle  out  of  the  rack. 

"  Q.  If  any  man  did  come  from  the  outside  and  come  up  the  steps  you  would 
have  seen  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  got  out  of  bed — ail  of  them  got  out 
of  bed  that  I  seen. 

"  Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  all  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know  myself. 

"  Q.  Did  they  come  from  around  the  room  to  where  you  were  to  get  the 
guns? — ^A.  They  had  a  rack  on  this  side — two  racks  on  tills  side  and  two  on  that. 

•'  Q.-  And  you  aud  the  sergeant  stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
we  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  stops. 

"  Q.  How  many  men  came  up  while  you  were  standing  there? — ^A.  Not  any. 

"  Q.  None  came  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

"•Q.  How  long  did  you  stand  there? — A.  I  stood  there — I  went  down  to  roll 
call  and  they  told  me  not  to  come  down.  That  is  when  the  firing  commenced, 
when  I  went  down ;  the  company  wns  falling  in." 

JelTersoa  never  noticed  the  condition  of  the  racks  while  the  company  was 
forming,  or  after  he  came  back  to  the  sijuad  room.  When  asked  what  he  sub- 
sequently beard  about  the  incident  of  August  13  he  said : 

"A.  The  only  thing  that  I  did  hear,  the  men  wanted  to  know  where  the  sentry 
was  that  night  that  was  on  that  post ;  that  was  discussed ;  that  I  heard.  Where 
was  the  sentry  on  that  post  that  night?  It  seemed  to  them  that  he  should  know 
something  about  it. 

"Q.  Who  was  the  sentry? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  won't  say  true;  If  I 
don't  mistake  the  man  was  named  Rogers,  C  Company;  I  think  he  is  the  man; 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

"Q.  What  else  was  said  about  It  In  the  company?  There  must  have  been 
something  more  said;  you  must  have  talked  about  it  a  good  deal? — A.  General, 
I  didn't  follow  the  men  to  see  what  they  was  talking  about;  they  generally 
would  be  talking  about  something  else.  Whether  they  was  scared  of  me  I  don't 
know.  I  was  a  man  that  didn't  believe  in  no  trouble  like  that,  and  never  was 
Into  any,  and  I  would  tell  if  I  did  hear  or  see  It  myself,  but  I  didn't 

"  Q.  Didn't  you  see  them  getting  together,  talking,  here  and  there — three  or 
four  of  them  in  groups? — A.  Well,  as  you  say,  there  might  have  been  men  getting 
up  to  one  side  and  talking.  Some  men  wouldn't  let  you  hear  anything.  I  might 
have  been  one  of  the  men  that  they  wouldn't  let  hear  anything.  I  always  at- 
tended to  my  own  business.  I  went  by  myself  and  never  bothered  with  any  of 
them. 

"Q.  Weren't  there  some  men  In  your  company  that  would  be  likely  to  get 
into  trouble  like  that;  those  who  were  not  so  quiet  as  you  were?— A.  There 
might  be. 
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"  Q.  Tou  know  all  about  the  men  In  the  company,  don't  70a? — A.  No;  I  don't 
know. 

"  Q.  You  know  all  about  the  men  In  the  company? — ^A.  Yee,  sir ;  I  know  we 
have  got  some  pretty  noisy  men;  men  that  gets  Into  trouble,  and  gets  court- 
martialed  pretty  often,  and  such  as  that 

"  Q.  What  were  those  noisy  fellows  doing — what  were  they  doing  all  this 
time? — A.  -They  was  there  in  bed. 

"  Q.  What  were  they  doing  on  tfie  days  after  this  thing  occurred — ^wben  It  was 
known  that  this  thing  had  happened? — ^A.  They  were  Just  Jollying  and  hur- 
rahing :  that  is,  laugh  and  talk,  hurrah  about  It 

"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  hurrabiug '  about  It? — ^A.  Cracking  Jokes  and 
laughing,  and  all  such  as  that.  Other  people  might  possibly  know  what  they 
meant ;  those  who  did  not  know,  they  could  not  say  anything  or  suspicion  any- 
thing. 

"  Q.  You  have  an  Idea  in  your  mind  that  some  of  these  men  were  out  that 
night? — A.  Well,  General,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

"Q.  You  knew  the  company  before  this  thing  happened,  and  you  knew  by 
their  difference  In  demeanor  that  some  of  these  men  knew  something  alK>ut  It 
and  were  out  that  night — that  is,  by  the  way  they  behaved  after  the  thing  had 
gotten  out.  Now.  remember  you  are  under  oath;  you  are  under  oath  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Now,  what  have  you  to 
say  about  them? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  them.  I  don't 
believe  that  men  of  C  Company  were  out  or  some  men  of  other  companies.  I 
actually  don't  believe  tbnt  men  of  C  Company  did  this.  I  won't  say  that  there 
ain't  a  man  in  the  organization  that  wasn't  in  it — that  all  men  are  Innocent  I 
actually  believe  no  man  of  C  Company  did  it. 

"Q.  C  Company  was  no  better  than  any  other  company,  was  it? — A.  I  know, 
sir;  but  It  seemed  as  though  they  didn't  get  out  there  In  time,  didn't  seem  like 
to  me,  to  do  anything  like  that  Everybody  else  was  out  there  but  C  Company. 
Everything,  seemed  like  to  me,  was  over  when  C  Company  went  down.  They 
were  so  slow.  The  noncommissioned  officers  were  so  slow.  Sergeant  McMur- 
ray.  Sergeant  Brawner  don't  do  nothing  promptly.  Sergeant  Brawner  didn't 
come  to  the  rack  for  fully  twenty-five  minutes.  The  men  stand  around  in  the 
dark.  First,  Sergeant  McMurray  wouldn't  give  out  ammunition  until  he  got 
orders  from  the  officer — that  is  Llentenaut  Grler.  The  first  sergeant  had  to  go 
out  on  the  parade  ground  to  get  another  to  command  the  company;  be  wouldn't 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself." 

Jeffprson's  aflldavit,  supported  by  three  discharge  certificates,  is  inclosed 
herewith ;  bis  testimony  is  also  Inclosed  and  marked  "  C." 

It  will  be  apparent,  I  think,  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  testimony  that 
each  of  the  applicants  for  reeiillstment,  in  the  interval  since  the  Incident  oc- 
curred, has  brought  himself  to  believe  that  he  was  In  no  way  accountable  for 
the  outbreak  and  had  no  part  In  It  and  was  not  an  accessory  after  the  fact 
Each  applicant  has  an  idea,  but  by  no  means  a  clear  one,  that  some  duty 
devolved  upon  him  to  assist  in  clearing  the  good  name  of  the  conininud,  but 
was  satisfied,  as  is  Indicated  in  his  testimony,  with  the  feeblest  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  performance.  There  is  some  corroborative  testimony  In  support 
of  the  view  that  neither  Brown  nor  Jefferson  took  part  in  the  outbreak.  Elmer 
Brown  was  absent  from  roll  call  after  "  to  arms "  had  been  sounded,  but  was 
found  asleep,  where  he  should  have  been,  in  the  commanding  officer's  stable. 
Jefferson  was  room  orderly  and  was  among  the  first  to  arouse  the  men  of  0 
Company  when  "to  arms"  was  sounded.  Daniels  was  a  corporal  who  had 
previously  been  a  noucommlssloned  officer,  and  was  trying,  by  good  condnct. 
Intelligent  service,  and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  to  commend  himself  for 
advancement.  Although  his  testimony  is  not  conclusive,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  told  the  truth  and  was  not  a  participant  In  the  affray. 

Among  those  who  were  notified  to  appenr  for  examination  was  Mingo  San- 
ders, late  first  sergeant  of  Company  B.  On  January  24  Sanders  appeared 
accompanied  by  counsel,  on  whose  advice  he  declineil  to  be  sworn.  Subse- 
quently, on  January  20,  he  appeared  In  response  to  my  request  of  the  previous 
day,  and  advised  me  that  he  had  submitted  some  Inquiries  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  through  his  counsel,  to  which  he  desired  replies  before  testifying.  This 
request,  which  is  dated  January  25,  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
January  20,  and  Is  appended,  marked  "  B."  On  January  30  Sanders's  applica- 
tion wiis  referreil  to  me,  with  Instructions  to  furnish  tiie  Information  de«ired. 
This  was  done  in  a  letter  dated  January  30,  which  is  herewith  Inclosed, 
marked  "  F."  To  tills  Sanders  replied,  through  counsel,  on  February  1 — ap- 
pended and  marked  "O" — which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Ju^ge-Advocate- 
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General  on  the  following  day,  appended  marked  "H."  Sanders's  application 
for  reenllstment,  accompanied  by  statement  from  Major  Penrose  and  Lieuten- 
ant Lawrason,  is  inclosed  herewith. 

Conclusion. — Although  the  testimony  of  the  applicants  is  entirely  ex  parte, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  applicants  for  reenllstment  have  told  the  substantial 
truth,  and  that  they  had  no  part  in  the  affray  of  August  13.  There  is  some 
ground  for  the  belief  that  each,  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  and  duty,  put 
forth  some  efforts  to  learn  who  the  active  participants  in  the  affray  were,  but 
without  avail.  The  efforts  were  not  serious,  and  were  without  substantial 
results. 

Measures  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Executive  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
disciplinary  emergency  which  occurred  in  Brownsville  on  August  13,  1900. 
The  measures  so  talien  involved  the  separation  from  the  military  service  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  command.  The  examinations  to  which  certain  men 
have  been  subjected  by  me  and  the  results  of  the  lnsi)ectlons  and  of  inquiries 
which  have  been  instituted  have  failed  to  disclose  the  names  of  those  who 
actually  participated  in  the  affray. 

There  are  doubtless  many  innocent  men  who  formed  part  of  the  comimnies 
composing  the  garrison  who  actually  had  and  now  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
acts  committed  or  of  the  persons  who  committed  them.  But  they  have  thus 
far  been  treated  as  a  body  which  contained  some,  perhaps  many,  unworthy, 
uncontrollable,  and  dangerous  men.  To  extend  relief  to  a  few  will  do  injustice 
to  the  many  who  are  too  ignorant  to  apply  for  enlistment  and  appear  for  exam- 
ination, or  who  have  not  heard  that  an  opportunity  to  enlist  has  been  afforded 
them.  Either  this  or  they  have  been  generally  communicated  with  and  have 
been  induced  to  refrain  from  applying  for  enlistment  in  response  to  the  in- 
structions to  that  end  which  have  been  communicated  to  recruiting  officers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  either  event,  while  the  evidence  taken  in  the  few  cases  in  which  an 
appearance  has  been  made,  tends,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  show  nonpartlcipatlon, 
I  gravely  doubt  the  propriety  of  separating  a  few  from  the  general  body  of 
discharged  men  u[H>n  such  testimony  as  has  so  far  been  submitted. 
Very  respectfully,  yours^ 

Geo.  B.  Davis, 
Judge-Advocate-Oenerak 


A. 

Testimony  of  Edward  L.  Daniels. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  or  the  Judoe-Advocate-Genebai,, 

Washington,  January  SO,  1907, 
At  the  above  place  and  date  at  4.10  p.  m.  appeared  E<dwabd  L.  Daniels,  late 
corporal.  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  after  being  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Questions  by  the  Judge- Advocate-Genebal  : 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Edward  L.  Daniels. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  In  Charlottesville,  Va.« 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  33  years. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  did  you  belong  to? — ^A.  Com- 
pany B. 

Q.  What  was  your  rank? — A.  Corporal. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  previous  service? — A.  My  previous  service  lias  al- 
ways been  excellent — honest  and  faithful. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin?— A.  It  began  in  1894. 

Q.  In  1894? — A.  Xes,  sir.  I  left  the  service  for  eight  months  in  1904,  when  I 
came  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  went  l>ack  to  the  service  again  in  1904, 
July  17. 

f  At  close  of  examination  Daniels  stated  that  his  parents  lire  in  Washington 
and  bad  been  employed  by  the  Riggs  family  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years. 
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Q.  How  many  discharges  have  you? — ^A.  I  have  one  five  years- 


Q.  What  character? — ^A.  Excellent.  The  other  two,  three  years;  all  "excel- 
lent." 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Brownsville?  When  did  the  command  get  there? — 
A.  I  forget  what  date;  I  think  the  22d  of  August— no,  22d  of  July.  I  forget  Just 
the  exact  date. 

Q.  What  was  the  command  doing  for  the  first  few  days  after  you  got  there? — 
A.  For  the  first  few  dnys  there?    Why,  we  were  doing  guard  duty. 

Q.  Were  the  barracks  cleaned  and  all  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  barracks  were 
cleaned  when  we  went  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  take? — A.  Three  or  four  days. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  there,  you  were  engaged  in  that  work.  What  was 
your  duty? — A.  To  have  different  details,  and  see  that  the  men  imder  me  would 
do  Just  what  I  was  told  for  those  men  to  do. 

Q.  When  did  your  drill  begin?— A.  The  drill  began  from  7 

Q.  What  date  of  the  month  did  you  begin  your  drill? — A.  I  could  not  tell  the 
Judge-advocate  that;  I  haven't  the  date  down. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  recall? — ^A.  We  began  drill  about  three  days  after  we 
went  there. 

Q.  Three  days?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  regular  schedule  of  drills  and  duties? — A.  Tee,  sir;  regular 
schedule. 

Q.  How  many  drills  a  day?— A.  Two  drills  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  squadron  drills? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  squadron  drills.  Pitching 
tents,  and  pitching  conical  wall  tents,  and  pitching  shelter  tents;  and  we  had 
company  drill — that  is,  by  the  company  commander. 

Q.  And  that  continued  up  to  what  date? — ^A.  That  continued  for  a  consider- 
able while.    Then  we  had  drill — we  went  on  a  hike. 

Q.  On  a  practice  march? — A.  On  a  practice  march  twice  in  the  week,  two 
companies  this  morning  and  two  companies  remaining  in  post.  Then  the  next 
following  days  the  next  two  companies  went  out  and  the  rest  of  the  two  com- 
panies did  remain  in  post. 

Q.  They  did  the  guard  duty  and  drill  as  usual? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  these  marches  last — how  long  did  each  one  last? — A.  How 
many  hours? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  went  out  at  5  and  came  In  at  11.  Supposed  to  go  out  12 
miles;   that  is,  6  going  and  6  coming. 

Q.  Did  the  men  go  out  Into  town  much? — ^A.  No,  sir;  very  little.  The  men 
went  out  very  little.    Thoy  had  one  street  there  that  they  visited. 

Q.  One  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;   next  to  the  ban-acks. 

Q.  What  street  was  that? — ^A.  The  only  street  I  ever  heard;  the  name  was 
Firing  Line. 

Q.  On  what  side  of  the  barracks  was  this  street? — A.  Next  to  the  town. 

Q.  It  was  next  to  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  go  out  into  the  town? — A.  Lots  of  times  I  went  out  into  the 
town;    yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  every  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  out  every  day,  because 
my  duties  wouldn't  let  me. 

Q.  About  how  often  did  you  go? — ^A.  About  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated? — ^A.  No  one  ever  molested  me  at  all.  1  don't 
think  I  had  a  conversation  with  anybody  the  whole  time  I  was  down  there. 
No  more  than  now  and  then  where  I  had  my  laundry.  I  would  go  around  and 
speak  to  the  Mexicans,  because  I  could  speak  Spanish. 

Q.  Did  tiie  other  men  have  trouble? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  didn't 
see  it  myself. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  it  In  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  didn't  know 
about  other  companies;  I  can  only  speak  about  my  company.  In  my  com- 
pany no  man  ever  did  have  trouble  at  all,  to  my  knowledge;  because  I  would 
know  If  they  were,  because  I  was  right  in  the  barracks,  all  on  the  same  floor, 
and  any  dis<'Uf>sion  caused  by  the  men  speaking  was  loud  enonsh  so  that  any- 
body can  hear  it,  and  most  anybody  would  get  into  the  conversation. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  never  heard  any  man  In  the  company 
complain  of  his  treatment  In  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  In  the  company  as  to  the  treatment  that 
other  men  had  received? — ^A.  The  only  discussion  I  heard — some  man  or  other — 
some  other  man  of  the  company  was  struck  with  a  gun,  and  this  man  reported 
to  the  commanding  oflScer — to  the  captain  first,  and  then  to  the  commanding 
officer.    What  they  did  with  him  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Did  It  create  feeling  In  your  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  among  the 
men,  as  I  could  bear.  I  was  one  of  the  noneonmiissioued  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. When  I  came  there  I  came  there  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent soldier  and  worthy  noncommissioned  officer.  The  first  vacancy  I  was  made 
noncommissioned  officer.  Only  three  mouths — six  mouths  before  made  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  I  never  was  tried  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.  I 
always  held  my  rank  until  I  left  the  service. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  Talt  Incident  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of 
Mr.  Talt  assaulting  this  private,  and  from  what  I  can  understand  this  private 
wasn't  a  man  of  a  bad  disposition.  He  was  more  of  a  coward  rather  than  of 
n  bad  disposition.  And  I  heard  Mr.  Talt  struck  him  across  the  bend  with  a  gun. 
The  man  fell  to  the  street,  and  when  he  tried  to  rise  he  made  an  oath  at  blm. 
What  he  said  I  don't  know.    That  Is  only  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  that  discussed  In  the  company? — ^A.  No,  It  wasn't  discussed,  except 
there  on  the  porch  one  night.  Only  a  few  words  was  passed  and  that  was  all 
there  was.  Some  man  says,  "The  men  know  well  enough  that  you  must  not 
go  any  place  where  you  are  not  wanted,  and  the  best  place  is  the  barracks  for 
you."    That  is  what  some,  man  said. 

Q.  Did  the  feeling  Increase  any  toward  the  13th? — A.  No,  sir;  because  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  why  orders  came  from  the  commanding  officer,  and  we  had 
issued  pas.ses  that  day,  I  understood,  to  the  men  to  go  out  Into  town.  Some 
went  to  Mexico,  and  later  In  the  afternoon,  before  these  passes  were  to  expire, 
the  orders  came  around  about  between  the  hours  of  3  and  5,  from  the  comiwiny 
commander,  that  every  roan  must  be  In  quarters  by  8  o'clock.  Company  B, 
Second  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  he  came  around  and  said  no  man  of  Company  B 
would  be  allowed  out  no  more  until  to-morrow  morning.  And  the  men  that 
were  out,  he  told  the  first  sergeant  to  send  out  some  noncommissioned  officers 
and  round  them  up  and  tell  them  to  come  into  quarters  right  away.  The  other 
companies  had  orders  that  they  could  stay  out  until  8  o'clock. 

Q.  When  was  this  order  given? — A.  That  evening. 

Q.  Between  the  hours  of  3  and  5? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  get  It. 

Q.  Who  were  sent  out? — ^A.  Quartermaster-Sergeant  McCurdy  and  CorpL 
Wade  Wnddlngton. 

Q.  You  were  not  sent  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  sent  out.  I  was  upstairs 
writing. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  succeed  In  finding? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  think 
only  about  5  men  were  out.  I  am  not  positive,  because  I  did  not  see  them 
as  they  en  me  In.  The  order  was  Issued  to  be  carried  out  by  other  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  I  went  on  with  my  work. 

Q.  What  was  your  work? — A.  I  was  writing — writing  up  some  drill  matters. 
We  have  to  go  out  and  take  sketches  of  the  Imaginary  enemy.  I  had  taken  a 
sketch  of  the  last  march  that  we  had  made  and  I  was  trying  to  bring  all  the 
data  of  the  military  signs  on  it. 

Q.  Trying  to  put  the  correct  topographical  signs  on  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  that  work?  This  was  on  the  13th — what  time  of  day 
did  you  begin  It? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection? — ^A.  In  the  afternoon,  after  dinner. 

Q.  One  o'clock? — A.  Between  the  hours  of  half  past  12  and  3  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  It? — ^A.  I  worked  at  It  a  considerable  time, 
because  I  did  not  get  the  proper  data  on  that  and  I  start  again.  That  time 
I  was  Interrupted  by  one  of  the  men  on  some  drill  matters.  Told  him  to  explain 
to  me,  and  I  put  the  work  away.  After  I  put  the  work  away  I  went  downstairs 
and  Silt  out  on  the  porch. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  this?  About  what  time  did  you  get  through  and  go 
down  and  sit  on  the  porch? — A.  It  was  not  dark. 

Q.  After  supper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no,  sir;  It  was  just  about  supper  time.  I 
could  not  tell  Just  exactly. 

Q.  What  time  does  supper  come? — A.  We  have  supper  Just  before  retreat, 
and  retreat  were  about  6.15. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  retreat  roll  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  absentees? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  retreat  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  stayed  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  out  on  the  \wTch  after  retreat? — A.  For  a  while  I  did. 

Q.  Were  there  many  men  sitting  out  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  particularly;  not 
more  than  usual. 

Q.  About  how  many  usually  sat  there? — A.  Directly  after  supper  everybody 
right  out  of  the  dining  room  came  on  the  porch.    After  that  some  go  to  the 
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exchange,  some  go  upstairs,  and  others  Into  the  library.  Some  engage  them- 
eelves  In  cards — and  they  distribute  themselves  In  that  way.  As  a  rule  a  pri- 
vate don't  hang  around  a  noncommissioned  officer  but  very  little. 

Q.  Tou  were  sitting  out  there?  Was  the  trouble  discussed  that  evening? — 
A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  mentioned? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nobody  mentioned  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  discuss  It  In  your  vicinity?— A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at 
all.  In  the  first  place,  if  any  of  the  men  were  to  mention  anything  lil^e  that, 
they  would  not  let  me  bear  about  it.  I  was  one  man  they  would  not  let  hear 
anything  about  it    If  I  did  hear  It,  I  would  make  them  say  it  again. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  do? — ^A.  If  I  heard  them  ismke  any  such  remarks, 
I  would  stop  and  find  out  why  they  should  make  such  remarks.  Then,  if  they 
could  not  make  explanations,  I  would  have  them  up  to  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Would  you  take  them  to  the  first  sergeant? — ^A.  To  the  first  sergeant  first, 
and  from  that  to  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  no  time,  say,  from  the  Ist  of  August 
until  the  13th,  you  heard  any  trouble  discussed  In  your  company? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  heard  any  trouble  at  all,  and  I  was  surprised  that  night  when  I  heard 
the  shooting. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  the  evening? — A.  I  always  go  to  t»ed  very 
early. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night? — ^A.  About  twenty  minutes  of  8 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  be  up  at  tattoo?— A.  No,  sir;  we  did  afterwards. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  theti? — A.  Not  before,  we  didn't 

Q.  Yon  went  to  bed  at  about  what  time? — A.  About  twoity  minutes  of  9,  or 
maybe  about  a  quarter  of  9. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  occurred  that  nlgbt. — ^A.  On  the  night  of  Angust  13  I  were 
woke  up  by  the  men  hollering  In  the  quarters,  by  the  firing  in  the  quarters.  I 
says,  "What's  the  matter?"  I  woke  up,  I  were  under  a  mosquito  bar,  and 
Jumped  out  of  the  mosquito  bar.  As  I  was  used  to  being  under  fire,  I  got  on  the 
floor.  I  found  out  there  were  no  bullets  coming  near  me,  and  I  get  up  and 
halloo  for  my  section  of  men  to  get  up.  Some  says,  "  Light  the  lights."  I 
says,  "Yes;  light  the  lamps."  After  a  time  the  call  to  arms  went  Then  I 
called  for  the  noncommlBsioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Sergt  George  Jackson,  and  he  says,  "All  right,  I  have 
only  got  a  candle."  I  says,  "  Light  the  barracks  lamp,"  and  so  he  didn't  do  that 
but  he  lit  his  lantern.  I  says,  "  Call  to  arms  has  gone,  and  I  want  the  racks 
opened,"  and  he  says,  "  I  am  getting  them  open  as  fast  as  I  can."  The  racks 
all  stand  there  at  one  end  of  the  barracks.  I  was  Just  about  In  3  feet  of  my 
rack  and  I  stood  there  until  the  rack  were  opened.  Then  I  got  my  gun  and 
told  my  men  to  get  theirs  and  get  downstairs.  Then  an  officer  says,  "  Is  there 
any  noncommissioned  officer  downstairs? "  I  says,  "  Yes,  sir."  He  says, 
"  Form  this  company."  I  formed  the  company  men  as  fast  as  they  got  down 
there.  I  formed  them  together.  That  time  when  the  company  was  nearly 
formed  the  first  sergeant  came  around  the  head  of  the  company  and  called  the 
roll.  Four  men  were  absent :  Private  John  Brown,  Elmer  Brown,  Private  Wil- 
liam Smith,  and  Private  Alfred  N.  Williams.  When  he  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  says,  "Where  are  those  men?"  The  first  sergeant  says, 
"  Private  Alfred  N.  Williams  is  at  the  quartermaster's  department ;  he  sleeps 
down  there.  Private  Elmer  Brown,  he  is  at  stables.  Private  John  Brown  to 
the  post  baker.  Private  William  Smith  Is  at  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quartos" 
He  says,  "Take  a  noncommissioned  officer,  Corporal  Harris,  and  two  privates 
as  witnesses  to  see  whether  these  men  are  in  their  respective  places."  He  found 
Private  John  Brown. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  In  the  bakehouse  baking  bread,  llien  the 
major  told  Lieutenant  I>awra8on  to  take  the  company  and  carry  It  around  and 
distribute  men  along  the  wall.  The  firing  was  then  going  on — that  is,  scatter^ 
ing  shots. 

Q.  Where  was  this  firing?— A.  In  town.  It  started,  as  I  conld  hear  It,  at  our 
barracks,  and  instead  of  coming  toward  the  barracks  continued  to  go  the  other 
way. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last?— A.  The  firing  continued,  not  altogether,  but  about 
a  second  of  Interval  In  between,  and  when  the  roll  were  called,  shots  were  fired 
then ;  during  the  time  the  roll  was  called  shots  were  fired.  When  the  roll  was 
called,  you  could  hear  one  shot  It  seemed  to  me,  every  two  minutes. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  return? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  wall  did  you  go  to,  the  one  facing  the  town?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
distributed  between  Company  B  quarters  and  the  end  of  Company  0  quarters, 
facing  the  town. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  yours? — ^A.  I  were  about  75  yards  from  the  rear  of 
Company  C  quarters. 

Q.  On  the  wall? — A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  wall;  Just  behind  the  walL 

Q.  How  high  Is  the  wall?— A.  It  will  range  from  3  feet  to  7  feet 

Q.  Could  you  loolt  right  orer  It? — A.  Some  parts  of  It. 

Q.  Where  you  were,  could  you  look  over  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  high  was  It? — ^A.  About — between  6  and  7  feet 

Q.  When  did  the  firing  cease? — A.  The  firing  ceased  after  we  had  talien  up  our 
positions.  Just  before  that  we  got  around  to  take  our  positions.  While  we  were 
going  In  that  direction  you  could  hear  scattering  shots,  and  they  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  from  what  I  could  hear  of  the  shots. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  flashes? — A.  No,  sir.  We  were  down  there  between  the 
buildings.  I  never  did  see  any  flashes  at  all,  because  I  did  not  go  and  loolc  out 
that  window  which  way  the  firing  were.  I  never  were  Instructed  to  go  and  look 
that  way.  I  was  always  told  that  when  there  is  firing.  If  I  have  any  men  under 
me  to  get  them  In  a  place  that  my  superior  can  take  and  use  them. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  awakened  was  it  before  the  roll  call  took  place? — 
A.  Well,  the  roll  call  taken  place  about,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  It  in  about 
seven  or  eight  minutes.    That  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it 

Q.  What  was  done  during  the  night? — A.  The  men  were  on  guard.  The  gar- 
rison were  put  at  pickets,  all  armed.    Outpost  duty  were  performed. 

Q.  After  the  13th,  was  this  matter  the  subject  of  discussion  at  all  In  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  exactly  talking.  Now  and  then  you  would 
hear  a  man  saying,  "  Wonder  who  did  the  shooting?" 

Q.  What  opinion  did  you  reach  as  to  It?— A.  Why,  I  reached  an  opinion  like 
this :  I  said,  I  don't  think  any  soldier  could  have  done  the  shooting,  especially 
in  my  company.  I  didn't  form  any  opinion  until  after  the  guns  were  examined. 
If  you  fire  one  of  those  guns,  and  clean  it  out,  with  the  supposition  that  it  is 
fairly  clean,  and  you  put  it  Into  the  rack,  it  sweats,  and  you  can  look  through 
It,  and  the  curves,  where  the  bullet  comes  out,  those  curves  where  it  sweals, 
the  grains  of  powder  will  be  seen,  and  you  can  take  a  rag  and  go  down  there, 
and  by  twisting  it  around  with  a  rod,  you  can  bring  out  powder.  A  gun  after 
being  fired,  you  can't  clean  it  properly  under  a  week.  You  can  make  it  look 
bright  down  the  barrel,  but  It  is  not  clean,  for  by  the  time  you  set  it  down  and 
let  it  sweat  you  can  take  a  rag  and  get  dirt  out  of  it 

Q.  When  were  the  guns  examined? — A.  Next  morning. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  By  Lieutenant  Lawrason;  and  the  men  who  had  dark 
guns  were  stepped  aside. 

Q.  With  dark  guns? — A.  Tes,  sir;  with  dirty  guns  supposed  to  have  been 
fired.  Then  Captain  Lyon,  who  were  to  go  up  there  by  orders  of  Major  Penrose 
and  inspect  these  guns  supposed  to  have  been  fired,  he  takes  a  white  cloth  and 
tears  it  into  small  pieces,  and  swabs  these  guns  out  He  finds  grease  and  rust 
from  the  guns  sweating,  but  don't  find  no  powder  at  all. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  guns  fired  during  the  night? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  wall,  I  mean. — ^A.  No,  sir;  no. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  were  these  guns  examined? — A.  After  daylight 

Q.  After  daylight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9. 

Q.  When  were  they  put  back  in  the  racks? — A.  That  morning,  and  locked, 
after  we  were  relieved. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  relieved? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  recall? — ^A.  It  was  daylight  when  we  were  relieved. 

Q.  Broad  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  guns  were  put  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  gun  racks;  Is  It  <t  regular  detail? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  keys? — ^A.  The  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  wants  to  get  his  gun? — A.  It  Is  In  orders  from  the  company 
commander  that  a  man  will  get  his  gun  when  going  on  guard,  and  going  off 
guard  he  has  so  many  minutes  to  clean  his  gun.  I  take  a  note  of  this  man  and 
look  at  the  clock,  and  time  him  Just  the  minutes  that  Is  required.  Then  he 
puts  the  gun  in  the  rack  and  I  lock  the  rack.  At  no  time  the  gun  racks  are  open 
only  on  occasions  when  they  should  be.  When  the  gun  is  flred  the  gun  racks 
is  supposed  to  be  opened. 
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Q.  At  gun  Are? — ^A.  Tea,  sir ;  early  In  the  morning — reveille. 

Q.  What  are  they  opened  then  for? — A.  If  a  man  has  to  go  on  guard  that 
morning,  or  for  drill.  Immediately  after  the  noncommissioned  officer  locks  the 
raclfs  again.    The  guns  at  no  time  are  laying  around  on  the  beds. 

Q.  Is  it  easy  to  get  a  gun  out  of  the  rack? — A.  No,  sir;  you  would  have  to 
break  the  gun  rack  to  get  one  of  those  guns ;  that  would  be  Impossible,  because 
they  have  two  catches,  and  these  catches  are  so  close.  When  in  charge  of 
quarters  if  a  gun  were  out  of  the  rack  I  would  be  responsible  for  It.  When 
they  are  turned  over  to  you  by  the  other  noncommissioned  officer  they  are 
counted ;  you  have  so  many  in  the  rack ;  they  are  counted.  I  am  held  responsi- 
ble for  24  guns.  Any  man  taking  a  gun  out,  I  want  to  know  Just  what  he  la 
going  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Whose  permission  is  necessary  to  get  the  gun  ont  of  the  rack? — ^A.  I  will 
ask  him  what  do  you  want  with  it,  with  the  gun?  He  may  say,  "  I  have  |)er- 
mlssion  from  the  company  commander,"  or  "  from  the  first  sergeant."  "  Well, 
what  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?  "  "  Well,  I  want  to  clean  It " — that  is,  Fridays, 
for  Saturday  inspection.  Everybody  has  half  an  hour  to  clean  the  gun.  After 
that  these  guns  are  locked  up  again. 

Q.  What  day'  was  the  13th? — ^A.  Monday,  sir;  wasn't  it?  I  am  not  sure, 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.  Was  It  your  habit  to  go  around  and  visit  the  other  companies? — ^A.  I  used 
to  play  pool  around  there.  Now  and  then  I  would  go  around.  X  would  always 
have  something  to  employ  my  mind  without  going  around  much ;  because  they 
confined  us  to  our  tactics,  and  we  had  to  be  exact  and  give  the  proi)er  instruc- 
tion without  looking  in  the  book,  and  we  had  to  give  just  what  the  book  said, 
and  then  execute  It  ourselves  to  show  the  men  what  to  do. 

Q.  Were  there  many  recruits  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number 
of  recruits.    Very  few  old  soldiers.    All  come  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Q.  Natives  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  recruiis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  l>)th  did  you  go  around  among  the  other  companies  and  talk  over 
the  excitement?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  go  any  place  then,  because  I  saw  Just  the 
circumstances  that  we  were  In.  I  could  see  It,  because  that  we  were  not  allowed 
out  no  more. 

Q.  Not  allowed  out  where? — A.  Out  of  the  post;  there  was  a  guard  on.  And 
the  duties  were  so  hard  on  me  at  that  time  that  every  time  I  had  a  chance  to 
rest  I  would  lie  down,  because  T  only  got  one  in  two  nights  out  of  bed. 

Q.  In  the  whole  week  that  you  remained  in  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  that 
time. 

Q.  You  were  on  every  other  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  I  would  have  two 
nights,  and  sometimes  not.  Some  mornings  I  would  come  off  guard,  and  next 
day  supposed  to  be  with  fatigue  parties,  and  they  would  come  and  get  me  aboat 
2  o'clock  to  go  on  guard  that  night,  as  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  guard. 

Q.  And  you  remained  at  Fort  Brown  about  a  week  after  the  13th? — ^A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  on  guard? — A.  I  was  on  guard,  as  I  aforesaid; 
after  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  went  on  guard  every  other  day,  or  sometimes  I 
got  two  nights  In  bed. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  much  discussed  In  the  company  during  that  week? — 
A.  That  week  that  we  were  In  Texas? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  everybody  seemed  to  be  feeling  very  bad  over  the  matter. 
I  myself  thonght  the  men  were  getting  along  fine.  You  know,  sir,  that  any 
place  you  go  you  are  going  to  find  some  men  that  can  not  get  along;  some  max 
that  Is  Just  of  that  disposition.  And  I  thought  that,  being  down  in  Texas,  that 
we  were  getting  along  Just  fine. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  been  out  frequently  In  town? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  went 
out  twice  a  week.    Some  weeks  three  times. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  not  go  in  any  place,  only  take  a  walk  down  to  where  we 
had  gotten  off,  and  come  straight  back  to  quarters  again.  I  never  bad  no  con- 
versation with  anybody.  Nobody  ever  bothered  me,  and  I  never  said  anything 
to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  go  In  any  bar? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  In  any  barroom  at  all  In  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
Into  one  Mexican  bar  to  get  a  cigar. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  went  into  none? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  went  In  a  drug  store  once 
and  into  a  Mexican  barroom  once. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  rules  of  the  barrooms  were? — ^A.  Before  we  went 
down  there  we  heard  the  rules;  yes,  sir.  The  white  soldiers  had  told  us.  I 
made  the  remark  at  the  same  time,  "They  won't  be  bothered  with  me  at  all, 
because  I  am  no  toper,  and  consequently  I  drink  all  the  waters  around  here." 

Q.  Then,  after  the  night  of  the  13th,  you  say  that  there  was  feeling  among  the 
men  about  It? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  there  was  feeling.  The  men  were  very 
sorry  over  the  matter,  because  they  could  not  get — yon  couldn't  find  out  any- 
thing; nobody  were  out  that  night  but  two  men,  and  both  belonged  to  C  Com- 
pany, and  they  were  on  passes;  and  they  proved  where  they  were  that  night. 

Q.  They  were  on  pass? — ^A.  Yes;  the  order  had  been  Issued,  but  had  not 
reached  them,  by  their  going  away  from  the  post  before  this  order  came  out,  by 
proper  authority. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  of  your  own  observation,  that  men — we  will  say 
of  other  companies — may  not  have  been  out  that  night?  You  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  they  may  not  have  been  out  are  you? — A.  I  could  not  say  a 
word  about  any  other  company  but  Company  B. 

Q.  Now,  Just  tell  me  again  what  your  reason  is  for  believing  that  none  of  the 
men  of  Company  B  were  out — A.  Because  the  first  sergeant  he  called  the  roll 
and  all  were  present. 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  Immediately  after  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  Was  there  roll  call  at  retreat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  present  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  on  pnss  that  day? — A.  Nobody  on  pass. 

Q.  Nobody  on  pass  that  day?  Didn't  you  say  that  the  passes  were  recalled? — 
A.  The  passes  were  recalled,  but 

Q.  When  did  the  passes  begin? — ^A.  The  passes  began  on  12  o'clock  that  day. 
The  order  came  out  between  3  and  5. 

Q.  And  to  yonr  knowledge  no  one  of  Company  B  was  out  on  pass? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  to  my  knowledge ;  none  of  them  were  out. 

Q.  But  you  say  a  sergeant  and  a  corporal  were  sent  out  to  bring  them  back? — 
A.  These  men  were  not  on  pass,  but  were  allowed  to  walk  Inside  of  a  mile  of 
the  post. 

Q.  The  men  did  not  have  to  have  a  pass? — ^A.  No,  sir :  If  they  just  wanted  to 
go  down  to  the  drug  store  and  back,  or  walk  out  for  half  an  hour,  because  the 
town  was  right  there. 

Q.  When  did  that  permission  expire;  when  did  the  men  have  to  be  back? — 
A.  At  8  o'clock,  before  this. 

Q.  EJvery  night? — A.  Everybody  had  to  be  In  their  beds  at  a  quarter  of  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  At  11  o'clock? — ^A.  Quarter  of  11.    At  11  o'clock  check  was  taken. 

Q.  Was  check  taken  on  the  night  of  the  1.1th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  absentees? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard.  I  wasn't  In  charge  of  quarters, 
and  I  could  not  say,  because  I  was  asleep  at  the  time.  Check  was  taken  by  the 
noncommissioned  officer  In  charge  of  quarters  and  then  reported  to  the  officer 
of  the  day,  which  were  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Yes.    Was  there  a  roll  call  at  retreat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  formation  under  arms  at  retreat? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Just  roll  call. 

Q.  Were  all  present  at  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  thnt  day.  on  which  these  Incidents  happened — was  there  more  feeling 
that  day  than  the  days  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  stir  of  any  kind  in  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  no  stir  at  all.  We  have 
got  a  very  stem  first  sergeant;  he  won't  stand  for  any  talk  that  he  thinks 
should  not  be  talked  of  In  quarters.  He  won't  stand  for  It;  and  he  instilled 
It  Into  the  noncommissioned  officers  under  him.  I  was  always  In  quarters. 
When  I  leave  the  quarters,  I  say  to  the  next  noncommissioned  officer  In  charge 
of  quarters.  If  I  am  asked  for  I  am  at  such  and  such  a  place;  If  he  wants  me 
he  can  send  a  man  for  me. 

Q.  How  much  Is  the  first  sergeant  In  quarters,  he  is  a  married  man.  Isn't  he? — 
A.  He  Is  there  all  the  time,  until  after  9  o'clock  at  night ;  then  he  goes  home. 

Q.  Goes  home  to  his  nienls  each  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes.  You  wouldn't 
miss  him  out  of  the  quarters,  he  come  and  go  so  quick. 

Q.  He  took  some  meals  In  the  company  kitchen? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  see 
him  take  any. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  his  meals? — ^A.  At  his  home. 

Q.  You  said  sometimes  he  went  to  his  home  to  eat? — ^A.  I  know,  but  I  say 
he  would  be  away  from  quarters  so  seldom  yon  would  not  know  whether  he  ate 
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at  quarters  or  at  borne,  and  yet  his  rations  and  everything  was  at  home.  I 
never  see  him  eat  In  quarters. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  get  there  In  the  morning? — ^A.  About  an  hour  before 
reveille;  half  an  hour  before  reveille.  He  was  only  about  250  yards  from  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Was  his  house  Inside  the  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  quarters  where  the 
married  men  stay,  that  have  proper  authority. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  any  way,  that  any  members  of  the 
regiment,  of  any  of  the  companies,  were  out  in  the  tovm  that  night  taking  part 
In  the  firing?— A.  Did  It  what? 

Q.  Did  It  ever  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  any  way,  after  the  13th,  that  any 
men  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Infantry  were  out  in  the  town  taking  part  in  the 
firing?    Did  you  ever  know  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it? — A.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  affair  that  no  one  could 
hear  anything  about.  You  could  not  talk  to  the  men  on  the  subject.  They 
would  not  discuss  It  with  you. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  has  been  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have 
tried  to  look  through  that  matter  myself. 

Q.  What  efforts  have  you  made? — ^A.  I  made  every  kind  of  effort  that  I  could 
without  allowing  them  to  think  that  I  was  looking  for  Information. 

Q.  What  did  you  do — tell  me  what  you  did?— A.  Sometimes  I  would  say, 
"  What  do  you  think  about  the  affair?  "    They  say,  "  I  don't  know." 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  men  of  other  companies? — A.  I  went  about  other  com- 
panies very  little.  B  and  C  Companies  didn't  get  along  very  well  together 
and  always  kept  apart;  and  D  Company  much  the  same.  It  came  through 
playing  ball.  We  had  the  best  team  and  we  had  the  best  athletes — conse- 
quently they  never  liked  each  other  in  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  me  of  the  other  attempts  you  made  to  find  out? — 
A.  If  I  saw  a  squad  of  men  talking  I  would  get  as  near  as  I  could,  as  near  as 
possible  without  them  detecting  I  were  around. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  any  Intimation? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never  heard;  not  a  word 
could  I  hear. 

Q.  Have  you  been  questioned  about  this  by  any  of  the  comt>any  officers,  as 
to  what  took  place? — A.  I  were  questioned  by  Lleutenant-Colouel  Loveriiig. 
He  asked  my  whereabouts  on  that  night,  and  what  I  did.  I  told  him  what  I 
told  you  of  that  night ;  and  I  was  not  questioned  by  Major  Blocksoui.  He  only 
had  some  nonconiniissloiied  officers  up  there;  nor  by  General  Garllngton.  He 
only  wanted  the  oldest  soldiers,  and  oldest  noncommissioned  officers  of  each 
company.  I  were  an  old  soldier,  but  not  an  old  nonconmiissioned  officer  of  the 
company,  because  I  had  only  been  there  two  years  in  B  Company.  I  originally 
came  from  K  Company.  The  sergeant  from  K  Company  were  discharged,  and  I 
came  back  as  a  recruit,  and  I  had  only  been  in  the  company  two  years  and  two 
months — two  years  and  four  months.  He  took  so  many  privates  that  had  been 
under  that  present  organization  the  longest  time,  and  the  noncommissioned 
officers  the  longest  time.  That  is  the  way  that  these  men  were  picked  out 
Then  he  formed  the  battalion  and  told  us  what  the  President's  orders  were,  if 
he  could  not  find  out  anything.  I  could  not  tell  him  anything.  I  did  not  know 
anything  to  tell  him,  and  I  had  to  be  just  like  the  rest  of  the  men.  Knowing 
nothing  to  tell,  they  did  not  tell  him.  and  I  did  not  have  anything  to  telL 

Q.  You  heard  nothing?— A.  I  heard  nothing  at  all,  sir.  That  is  why  I  didn't 
never  think  that  they  would  put  the  men  out  that  didn't  know  nothing ;  the  men 
that  were  trying  to  do  right.    If  I  don't  know  nothing,  I  don't  know  nothing. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  what  you  would  have  done  had  you  heard  anything? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  want  to  be  disgraced  with  somebody  else  that  do  such 
things  as  that.  I  have  always  borne  an  excellent  character  among  my  officers. 
I  met  my  old  captain  this  morning,  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  now  In  Washington 
altogether.    He  was  captain  of  F  Troop,  Tenth  Cavalry,  in  1898. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  his  company? — A.  In  his  troop;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  bis  troop? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  address?  Where  would  a  letter  reach  you? — A.  920  £■ 
(Street  NW. 

(The  taking  of  testimony  was  concluded  at  6.05  p.  m.) 
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B. 

Tettimonu  of  Elmer  Brovm. 

WaB  DEPABTJfENT, 

Office  of  the  Judge- Aovoc ate- Gerebal, 
Washington,  February  8,  1907 — 3.15  p.  m. 
At  the  above  place,  and  on  the  date  and  hour  named,  appeared  Elmbb  Bbowk, 
late  private,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  after  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Qnestlons  by  the  Judoe- Advocate-General  : 

Q.  What  Is  your  name? — ^A.  Elmer  Brown. 

Q.  Of  what  company  and  regiment? — A.  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Thirty-four  this  past  September. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  born? — A.  In  Mlddletown,  Md. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  your  past  service  has  been ;  how  long  have  you  been  In  the 
service? — A.  My  first  enlistment  was  three  years  and  three  months,  and  in 
Troop  I,  Tenth  Cavalry ;  my  next  three  years  in  B  Company,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry; my  next  enlistment,  two  years  and  seven  mouths  In  B  Company,  and 
was  transferred  to  I  Company  five  months  and  eleven  days;  discharged  In 
Manila,  and  reenllsted  for  Company  B. 

Q.  What  discharges  did  you  receive  after  these  enlistmeuts? — A.  My  first 
discharge,  from  Troop  I,  character  excellent;  my  first  discharge  from  B  Com- 
pany, very  good ;  my  second  discbarge.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  Company  I, 
excellent;  my  next  discharge,  from  Company  B,  excellent. 

Q.  Where  have  you  ser^'ed  during  this  last  enlistment? — ^A.  Fort  Niobrara, 
Kebr.;  Fort  Brown,  Tex.;  Fort  Reno,  Okla. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  tried  by  court-martial? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times? — ^A.  Twice. 

Q.  In  this  last  enlistment?— A.  No;  not  since  1898. 

Q.  So  you  have  never  been  tried  in  this  enlistment? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  confined? — A.  Not  since  1S08,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  The  date  I  have  forgotten.  We 
went  there 

Q.  About  what  date? — ^A.  I  think  It  was  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  July  when 
we  got  there ;  somewhere  about  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  private  on  ordinary  duty  in  the  company? — A.  Well,  1  was  a 
private  in  B  Company  since  August  1,  1005. 

Q.  At  Brownsville,  were  you  on  extra  duty  or  special  duty? — A.  Special  duty 
for  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  All  the  time?— A.  Yes," sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep? — ^A.  Major  Penrose's  private  stables. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  meals  in  the  company  mess? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  sleep  In  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  gun? — A.  In  the  quarters — in  the  barracks — In  the  rack. 

Q.  And  all  the  time  you  were  at  Brownsville  you  were  on  special  duty  for 
Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Took  care  of  his  horse,  or  horses?— A.  Two  horses  and  wagons,  and  as- 
sisted around  his  house. 

Q.  Were  you  about  his  bouse  each  day,  and. over  in  the  company  each  day? — 
A.  I  went  to  the  company  every  day  to  get  my  meals,  but  never  stayed  there  but 
a  very  short  time. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Most  of  my  idle  time  I  was  around  the  major's  house. 
Most  every  afternoon  I  would  have  to  go  out  driving  for  him ;  down  to  the  bot- 
toms there;  he  would  go  down  and  shoot  wild  pigeons. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  Into  the  town  much  at  any  time? — A.  Well,  I  never  went 
but  very  seldom.  In  some  places  I  would  go  into  town,  but  in  others  very 
seldom. 

Q.  At  Brownsville,  did  you  go  downtown? — A.  Well,  I  used  to  go  down  for 
a  walk  most  every  evening. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  by  the  white  people? — A.  I  never  was  molested  by 
anyone;  it  seemed  that  everybody  was  agreeable. 

Q.  How  did  you  like  the  Mexicans? — A.  I  have  no  difficulties  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  their  bearing  toward  you  as  compared  with  the  white  people; 
were  they  more  agreeable  or  less? — ^A.  Well,  sir;  I  will  state  to  you  I  treated 
the  Mexican  people  just  as  I  would  other  people ;  I  treated  them  with  respect. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  how  did  they  seem  to  regard  yon?  Were  they  more  agreeable  to 
you  than  the  white  people,  or  the  reverse? — A.  No,  sir;  not  more  agreeable  with 
me.    I  didn't  put  myself  In  a  place  that  they  could  be. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  like  the  colored  troops  better  than  the  white  people? — 
A.  Well,  I  noticed  that  the  men  who  associated  with  the  common  class  of  peo- 
ple, their  associates  were  Mexicans ;  that  Is  the  men  that  associated  with  them. 
I  could  see  that. 

Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  colored  people  In  Brownsville? — ^A.  Quite  a  few. 

Q.  Are  some  of  them  pretty  weU  to  do? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of.  I  never  met 
them.  I  didn't  know  but  one  family  there,  a  retired  soldier  from  the  Ninth 
Cavalry  in  1898. 

Q.  He  had  been  living  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  bars? — ^A.  Well,  now,  that  distinction  I  saw.  People  were 
putting  partitions  in  the  barrooms  there  the  first  night  I  was  in  Brownsville.  I 
went  downtown  with  Mr.  Sharp  and  a  man  named  Burrell  (?).  Mr.  Sharp  was 
post  blacksmith,  and  this  man  Burrell  was  post  wagon  master;  and  these  men 
were  fixing  their  bars.  They  told  me  what  they  were  doing.  I  was  with 
Sharp  and  Burrell,  and  these  men  told  me  they  were  going  to  put  up  partltiona 
in  the  bars,  as  the  people  of  Brownsville  did  not  want  to  drink  In  the  same  bar 
with  colored  people.  The  men  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  have  the  soldiers  trade 
with  them,  but  they -said  they  would  have  to  make  a  distinction,  and  stated 
they  would  treat  all  men  right.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  represented  to  be  more 
than  I  was  actually ;  they  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence  in  getting  trade.  I 
never  went  back  no  more. 

Q.  Did  the  men  like  this  distinction?— A.  No,  sir;  not  the  men  that  patronizes 
bars. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  about  it  in  the  barracks?- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Resented  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  Newton  incident;  about  his  being  struck? — ^A. 
les,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  was  he  in? — A.  C  Company,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  other  man  being  pushed  off  the  boat? — ^A.  Private 
Reed,  of  C  Company. 

Q.  Did  that  create  comment  In  the  company? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  Itnow,  sir. 
This  was  Sunday  that  this  man  Reed  got  into  this  trouble.  I  know  myself 
that  he  was  beastly  drunk,  because  I  was  out  with  Major  Penrose's  horses, 
exercising  them  on  a  back  street,  and  this  man  fell  under  one  of  the  horses  I 
was  leading.  I  don't  know  about  the  feeling  among  the  men  about  this  man 
Reed  being  pushed  in  the  river.  But  this  man  Reed  I  have  known  him  a  great 
deal,  and  he  is  regular  little  pay-day  fighter,  and  as  to  the  feeling  in  C  Com- 
pany, I  tell  you,  sir,  I  never  was  in  C  Company's  quarters  all  my  time  thwe. 

Q.  How  were  you  all  treated  at  Valentine? — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Nothing  to  complain  of  in  Valentine? — A.  Nothing  with  the  people  of 
Valentine;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  go  to  Brownsville,  you  are  treated  differently? — ^A.  That 
is,  men  who  looked  for  sociability. 

Q.  And  you  resented  that? — A.  Well,  that  is  among  some  of  the  men;  that 
was  none  of  my  part. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  mcming. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  guard  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  do  any  guard  duty  until  after 
the  13th ;  my  first  guard  was  the  day  of  the  14th. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  being  on  special  duty  you  were  excused  from  gnard? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  excused  from  drill? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  drills  each  day? — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur? — ^A.  The  first  call,  twenty  minutes  past  6,  and  as- 
sembly at  half  past  5,  and  drill  were  half  past  7. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  you  spent — '■ — ^A.  At  my  stables,  and  Major  P«i- 
rose's  house.    Most  every  day  he  wanted  to  go  hunting. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  happened  after  noon  of  the  13th;  go  right  on. — ^A.  From 
noou  on? 

Q.  From  dinner,  yes. — ^A.  What  I  would  do,  I  would  go 

Q.  Just  on  that  day. — A.  On  noon  of  the  13th,  sir?  Nothing  imnsnal.  Only 
I  finished  giving  my  horses  their  evening's  bath  and  came  over  to  Major  Penrose's 
bouse  and  sat  there.  After  a  little  while  I  saw  the  major  and  two  gentlemen 
down  the  walk.  They  were  talking,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  some  hard 
feeling  between  these  men.    One  of  them  standing  there  shook  his  fist  in  some 
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way.  And  then  Private  Williams,  of  B  Company — he  worked  in  the  corral — he 
came  across  from  the  corral  and  says  to  me,  "  Let's  go  over  to  supiier."  I  said, 
"Yes,  it's  about  time.  It  looks  like  something  doing  down  there."  I  would 
call  him  the  General.  I  says,  "  It  looks  as  If  someone  were  giving  the  General 
hell ;"  Just  in  that  way.  He  says,  "  I  guess  not."  I  didn't  know  who  those  men 
were.  They  had  a  Mexican  driving  a  wagon,  something  like  a  Victoria,  and 
he  was  out  in  the  road,  and  these  two  men  were  on  the  little  bridge  talking  to 
the  major ;  and  instead  of  my  going  Into  supper  I  says  to  Williams,  "  I  am  going 
to  see  this  thing  out."  I  knew  some  of  these  people  had  made  insulting  remarks 
about  Major  Penrose  ronnd  there.  Then  tliese  people  got  on  their  wagon  and 
went  off,  and  the  mnjor  went  Into  the  canteen.  He  came  back  from  the  canteen 
and  went  past  his  house,  his  quarters,  and  I  was  still  sitting  on  the  porch.  And 
he  went  to  the  noncomuilssioiied  oflScers'  quarters  and  called  the  first  sergeant 
and  told  him  to  send  a  responsible  noncommissioned  officer  out  to  have  every 
man  come  in  by  8  o'clock.  "  You  publish  that  order  on  retreat  to  the  company." 
Now,  Williams  and  I  eaten  our  supper  before  the  company  and  gone  over  back  to 
the  corral.  I  says,  "  Let's  sit  here  and  hear  this  thing  through."  When  the  com- 
pany fell  In  line  for  retreat  the  first  sergeant  published  this  order.  I  says  to 
Williams,  "  Let's  go  up  and  get  n  bottle  of  beer,"  not  knowing  anything  at  all 
what  was  going  to  occur,  or  whether  we  had  been  threatened.  We  went  up  to 
this  barroom.  It  was  a  man  discharged  from  B  Company  had  opened  up  this 
barroom  right  outside  of  the  wire  fence,  for  the  soldiers'  trade.  We  went  there 
and  got  a  bottle  of  beer.  I  came  back  from  there.  Williams  came  on  to  the  gar- 
rison. I  stopped  at  Sergeant  Thomas's  house.  I  asked  Mrs.  Thomas,  "Are  ,vou 
going  to  have  any  Ice  cream  to-night?"  She  said,  "Yes."  Mrs.  Brawner  and  I 
went  across,  she  lived  in  the  garrison,  I  went  over  there  and  asked  Mrs.  Braw- 
ner whether  she  would  go  over  there.  We  went  In  Mrs.  Thomas's  and  had  some 
Ice  cream ;  and  while  she  was  sitting  there  Corporal  Wheeler,  of  D  Company, 
and  Corporal  Burdett,  of  B  Company,  came  to  the  door  and  told  me  It  was  time 
to  get  Into  the  garrison.  It  was  8  o'clock  then.  Mrs.  Brawner  and  I  walked 
over  and  stayed  down  at  Sergeant  Sanders's.  We  stnyed  down  to  Sergeant  San- 
ders's until  tattoo,  and  I  went  on  to  stables  at  9  o'clock.  Every  night  before 
going  to  bed  I  turned  the  shower  bath  on  myself.  I  pulled  up  my  bed,  my  bunk. 
I  had  two  large  stalls  for  the  horses.  I  put  my  bed  right  close  to  the  horses, 
because  there  was  a  door  on  each  and  there  was  a  good  draft  went  through.  I 
got  my  bed  right  there.  I  suppose  that  I  went  to  sleep  right  quick.  When  I 
woke  up  Williams  came  up  from  the  quartermaster's  barn,  right  in  the  same 
yard,  and  called  me.  He  says,  "Ain't  you  going  up  to  the  garrison?  They're 
raising  hell  up  there."  I  says,  "  What  is  It?"  He  says,  "  They're  playing  fire 
call,  to  arms,  and  shooting  up  everything."  I  says,  "No;  I  ain't  going  up 
there."    He  says,  "  I'm  going  up." 

Q.  Who  woke  you  up? — A.  Private  Williams,  of  B  Company. 

Q.  The  noise  didn't  wake  you? — A.  No,  sir;  Williams  woke  me  up  and  went 
up  there  himself,  and  then  I  sat  up  In  my  bed,  threw  the  mosquito  net  up,  to 
see  whether  the  man  were  on  iwst.  A  man  walked  post  there  always  around 
the  pnmphouse,  woodhouse,  and  stables.  Corporal  Burdett,  of  B  Company,  was 
sent  out  by  Major  Penrose  to  verify  the  absentees;  there  were  only  two  men 
absent — that  was  myself  and  Private  John  Brown,  of  B  Company,  In  the  post 
bakeshop. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  Never  went  anywhere  till  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Go  back  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  commanding  officer's  orders  for 
me  to  stay  with  the  horses,  in  case  of  fire  or  anything — that  was  his  orders; 
and  I  did  so.    After  that,  the  next  morning,  he  issued  orders  ditTerent. 

Q.  That  was  the  13th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged  in  November — 22d  of  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  did  you  hear  this  afTray  discussed  in  the  quarters 
or  anywhere? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  used  to  sit  around  and  try  to  hear.  Never  could 
hear  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  look  into  it  yourself  to  see  what  had  happened?  That 
is,  try  to  get  any  information  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  time  and  again  I  was  trying.  As 
I  told  Major  Penrose,  I  went  around  and  tried  to  seek  into  this  affair.  The 
first  report  made  of  this,  there  was  a  woman  that  made  some  talk  around  there 
among  some  of  these  soldiers  that  she  knew  who  did  this  shooting,  but  she 
would  not  tell  anything  about  It.  This  was  a  woman  tlkat  ran  In  the  garrison 
that  night  and  made  some  talk  around. 

Q.  Colored  woman?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  name? — ^A.  Cora  Jones. 
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Q.  Husband  living  there? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  her  husband  was  artificer  of  B  Com- 
pany. Of  course,  I  used  all  I  could  to  seek  around,  and  couldn't  learn  anything 
of  it.  I  went  to  the  commanding  officer.  He  sent  for  this  woman — her  and 
the  first  sergeant's  wife — Frazler's  wife.  Couldn't  get  any  news.  They  k^it 
her  in  the  garrison— Cora  Jones — until  we  got  ready  to  go  away  from  there. 
She  said  she  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  heard  the  women  talking ;  that 
is,  down  on  the  line.  I  told  the  major,  and  he  got  a  little  from  Mrs.  Frazler, 
tliat  this  woman  ran  in  the  garrison  the  night  of  this  shooting.  Said  she  tiad 
to  get  out  of  the  town  because  there  was  shooting  going  on.  That  is  the  Infor- 
mation that  I  learned,  and  I  gave  that  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Ever  get  any  more? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  considered,  I  was  called  a  hundred 
times  a  dog  robber  and  a  pimp,  because  of  sitting  around  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion about  this  affair.  ' 

Q.  The  feeling  was  against  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  against  me  by  men  of 
the  organization.  If  I  would  go  in  the  quarters,  it  has  happened  many  a  time, 
the  boys  shout,  "Here  comes  Major  Penrose's  dog  robber."  That  Is  the  way 
the  thing  went  on  about  me  in  the  quarters  among  the  soldiers ;  because  I  have 
never  run  with  a  crowd  of  men  since  I  have  been  in  the  Army.  I  went  over 
there  to  Reno.  I  listened.  I  got  in  places  where  there  was  all  kinds  of  men, 
all  kinds  of  games,  trying  to  hear  something  of  this  affair.  I  didn't  want  to  be 
discharged.    I  couldn't  get  any  ins  and  outs  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  you  heard,  what  you  have  told  me? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  susi)ect  that  any  of  them  had  been  concerned  In 
it  and  were  concealing  it? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  never  heard  anything  about  It. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  have  your  address. — A.  1^1  Q  street. 


O. 

Testimony  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Wab  Depabtmknt, 
Office  of  thb  Judoe-Advocatk-Genebal, 
Washington,  February  2,  1907 — 2.20  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  the  above  place  and  at  the  date  and  hour  mentioned  appeared  Thomas 
Jeffebson,  late  private,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantiy,  who,  after  belnc 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Questions  by  the  Judge-Advocate-Genebai.  : 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Q.  Of  what  company  and  regiment? — A.  C  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Thirty-four  years, 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  In  the  State  of  Indiana;  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  In  the  service? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  thirteen 
years  and  ten  months. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enter  the  service?— A.  In  1802. 

Q.  Has  it  all  been  in  the  same  company  and  regiment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  your  service  has  been. — ^A.  Five  years  In  the  cavalry, 
and  the  rest  in  the  infantry. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  discharges? — ^A.  My  discharges?  First  "good," 
and  the  second  one  was  "  excellent,"  and  my  third  was  "  good,"  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  and  the  last  was  this  other. 

Q.  When  did  you  enlist  on  this  last  enlistment? — A.  I  enlisted  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, January  15,  on  this  last  enlistment ;  1005,  I  think. 

Q.  January  15,  1905?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  it 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve;  tell  me  the  stations? — A.  In  this  last  enlistment, 
Niobrara  and  Brownsville. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  reenlisted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  tried  by  court-martial? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  on  this  en- 
listment 

Q.  Have  you  been  confined? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  on  this  enlistment 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Brownsville? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  month — 
whether  It  was  July  or  August;  It  was  latter  part  of  July  or  August 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  after  you  got  there?  Were  the  barracks  all  cleaned 
ready  to  go  Into?— A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were;  I  am  not  sure;  I  don't 
think  we  had  to  do  anything  to  them. 

Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  each  day? — ^A.  Just  policing  up  around  the  garri- 
son, and  such  duties  as  that 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  on  extra  duty? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  on  special  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  room  orderly,  company  room 
orderly. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Ever  since  I  have  been  In  the  company. 

Q.  Were  you  room  orderly  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  company  use  more  than  one  room  for  its  sleeping  arrangements?— 
A.  No,  sir;  only  one  upstairs,  a  long  building. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  that  duty  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  drill? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  once  a  day  with  the  company. 

Q.  Go  to  roll  calls? — A.  I  would  not  go  only  to  roll  calls  at  night — at  11 
o'clock  and  9.    The  day  roll  calls  I  didn't  attend  them  on  account  of  the  duties. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  duties  in  connection  with  the  gun  racks? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  at  all.        * 

Q.  How  many  gun  racks  were  there  in  your  company? — ^A.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, I  think  4. 

Q.  How  many  were  broken? — A.  There  was  1;  I  won't  say  positive,  but  I 
think  2.    I  know  1  at  least. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  were  2?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  2,  I  think, 
damaged ;  one  broken  wide  open. 

Q.  So  that  yon  could  pet  at  the  guns?- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  no  guard  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  no  guard  duty  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Brownsville,  did  you  go  into  the  town? — A.  I  went 
down  into  the  town  Just  to  get  little  things  that  I  wanted.  It  wasn't  very 
often  that  I  went  to  town  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  enter  any  of  the  saloons? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  entered  no 
saloons;  because  when  I  went  down  there  I  heard  that  we  wasn't  allowed  In 
saloons,  so  I  would  not  bother  no  saloons  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  around  the  town  to  see  what  It  looked  like? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  Just  walked  around  and  came  right  back 
to  the  post. 

Q.  Did  anybody  bother  you? — A.  Nobody  ever  bothered  me,  and  I  never  liad 
anything  to  say  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  there  was  a  rule  against  the  use  of  bars  by 
colored  people? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  never  been  refused  in  none.  I  have  never 
bad  no  opportunity  to  be  refused ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  near  other  towns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  generally  the  rule  in  that  regard? — A.  As  a  general  rule  the 
soldiers  went  most  any  place. 

Q.  Was  that  the  rule  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  beard  the 
men  say  that  It  wasn't  the  rule. 

Q.  You  heard  the  men  say  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  Mexicans  treat  you? — ^A.  Well,  the  Mexicans,  as  far  as  I 
knew  them — I  never  had  much  to  say  to  any  of  them — they  seemed  to  be  a 
pretty  nice  lot  of  people. 

Q.  Were  they  more  or  less  friendly  than  the  white  people? — ^A.  More  friendly; 
they  would  come  around  and  pick  up  old  garbage,  and  they  seemed  to  be  kind 
of  friendly. 

Q.  As  you  met  them  out  In  the  town,  were  they  friendly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lots 
of  them  were  friendly. 

Q.  Were  any  unfriendly? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  heard 
anybody  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  white  people  in  the  town? — A.  I  never  had 
much  to  do  with  the  white  people.  Only  we  had  a  band  there,  and  they  would 
come  around,  and  it  seemed  like  they  enjoyed  themselves  while  they  h&i  that 
band  there. 

Q.  Was  it  the  regimental  band? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Just  a  battalion  band. 

Q.  How  often  did  it  play? — ^A.  They  played  about  every  other  evening. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Up  on  the  top  porch  in  our  quarters. 

Q.  Did  many  people  come  to  bear  it? — ^A.  Yee;  a  good  many  white  people  and 
Mexicans. 
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Q.  Did  you  mix  In  the  crowd? — ^A.  We  generally  stayed  np  on  the  porch, 
eiceirt  m&x  in  the  town;  the  biggest  majority  went  up  on  the  porch  and  sat 
down. 

Q.  How  did  the  men  like  It  there,  the  men  of  the  company? — A.  Well,  I  heard 
a  good  many  say  that  they  didn't  want  to  go  down  to  Brownsville;  that  Is,  at 
Niobrara,  where  we  had  been  stationed  aU  I  don't  know  whether  many  liked 
It  or  not.    A  good  many  didn't  like  to  go  to  It  like  any  other  town. 

Q.  Where  were  the  towns  that  they  didn't  like  to  go  in? — ^A.  Brownsville  is 
about  the  only  one  they  didn't. 

Q.  What  other  towns  have  you  served  near ;  have  you  served  near  any  other 
towns? — ^A.  Not  on  this  enlistment;  but  on  other  enlistments,  Crawford, 
Nebr.,  and  Leavenworth,  and  such  places. 

Q.  How  did  the  men  like  the  way  that  they  were  treated  down  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Well,  sir,  the  way  they  was  treated,  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
explain 

Q.  What  did  the  men  say?  You  heard  them  in  the  barracks? — A-  They 
didn't  like  It  so  very  well. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  about  it  a  good  deal?— A.  Right  smart.  They  didn't  like 
to  be  down  where  they  wasn't  liked  In  a  saloon — barred  from  th»  saloons. 

Q.  They  complained  about  the  way  they  were  treated  in  the  saloons? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  white  people  treated  them  in 
the  town? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  Tate-Newton  incident? — ^A.  Xes,  sir;  I  beard  about 
the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him? — ^A.  I  never  did  see  the  man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  soldier  who  was  struck? — ^A.  The  soldier  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  James  Newton,  C  Company. 

Q.  One  of  your  own  comi)any? — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it? — A.  He  never  siKtke  to  me  about  it;  he 
spoke  to  some  of  the  rest  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  It  in  the  company? — A.  They  Just  went  and  reported 
it  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  said  it  was  too  bad ;  that  Is  all. 

Q.  That  wasn't  wliat  tliey  said  in  the  company.  What  did  the  men  say  In 
the  company? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  were  the  room  orderly? — ^A.  I  know,  sir;  but  I  didn't  accompany  the 
men  at  all  times.  I  wasn't  iwying  much  attention.  I  went  up  there  to  see 
about  his  head.  I  think  Captain  Macklln,  be  came  up  and  examined -it;  bat 
anything  more  about  it  I  didn't  hear  them  say. 

Q.  Weren't  they  angi"y  about  it? — ^A.  Didn't  seem  to  be.  I  never  heard  any 
man  say  anything  angry  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  other  man's  case — the  one  that  was  pushed  off  the 
boat? — ^A.  Reid?  Yes,  sir;  Oscar  W.  Reid.  I  Just  heard  he  was  pushed  off 
the  boat  When  be  come  in  the  quarters  I  don't  know  whether  his  clothes  were 
dried  or  not  I  didn't  get  up  there.  It  was  night,  or  evening  some  time.  I 
didn't  hear  it  only  about  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  were  not  kindly  received  by  'the  white  people;  the  saloon  rule  was 
sprung  on  you ;  one  man  got  hit  over  the  head  with  a  pistol ;  another  was  pushed 
off  Into  the  water — do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  company  was  not  angry  at)out 
that? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  kno\y  I  was  not  I  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it    I  had  my  work  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  the  others  say  about  it? — ^A.  I  never  heard  them  say  anything 
at>out  it. 

Q.  You  were  right  there,  hearing  everything  that  went  on? — A.  No;  I  could 
not  hear  everything. 

Q.  You  want  to  tell  us  all  about  this.  Here  you  were  the  room  orderly; 
you  were  in  a  position  to  hear  what  was  said,  to  know  what  the  men  felt,  how 
they  felt  about  it. — A.  General,  I  don't  know  what  they  felt  about  It;  I  don't 
know  no  more  what  they  said. 

Q.  You  beard  them  talking? — A.  I  Itnow;  I  was  room  orderly 

Q.  They  were  talking  about  it.  They  resented  it  didn't  they — ^they  didn't 
like  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not;  tbeir  actions  might 
have  showed  it ;  I  didn't  stay  there  long  enough  to  know  what  they  was  saylnj;. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  August  13? — ^A.  I  was  In  the  barracks. 
In  bed. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  dinner  that  day?  Just  tell  us  everything  yon  did 
after  dinner. — A.  I  filled  up  my  lamps,  and  got  everything  perfectly  clean.    I 
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gets  np  of  a  morning,  then  I  fill  my  lamps,  get  them  trimmed  for  night  Then 
I  scrape  around  and  do  things  mitll  It  gets  dark.  After  it  gets  dark,  then  I 
goes  around  and  light  the  lamps,  and  do  everything  like  that,  and  see  that 
things  are  all  straight  until  time  for  lights  to  go  out  I  remain  around  there  all 
the  time. 

Q.  You  stayed  around  all  that  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  light  the  lamps? — A.  About  6  o'clock,  when  it  gets 
dark ;  then  they  stay  light  until  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do?— A.  After  the  lights  went  out  I  lit  the  lantern  and 
put  It  down  aside  my  bed. 

Q.  What  for? — ^A.  For  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters  to  take  the  light 
and  go  around  to  each  man's  bunk  and  see  whether  this  man  were  In  bed  or 
not,  and  If  they  are  out  they  are  reported  to  the  officer  of  the  day  that  night 
or  In  the  morning. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  leave  the  lamp  there? — A.  I  left  the  lamp  there.  I  went 
to  bed  Just  as  soon  as  I  get  the  lamp  lit,  and  I  never  wake  up  no  more  until 
that  I  hear  shots  fired. 

Q.  Didn't  you  wake  up  at  check  roll  call? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  supposed 
to  wake  yon  up ;  only  to  see  If  the  men  are  there. 

Q.  Who  was  absent  from  check  roll  call  ? — A.  Two  men  absent,  I  think  at  that 
time. 

Q.  What  were  their  names?— A.  One  Sergt.  George  Thomas,  the  other  Wil- 
liam Miller. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — ^A.  I  understood  in  town,  or  around  some  fast  woman's 
house. 

Q.  They  were  absent  from  check  roll  call? — A.  Yes.  sir;  absent  that  night 

Q.  When  did  they  get  back? — ^A.  They  got  back  about  2  o'clock;  somewhere 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Go  on  ;  what  wakened  you  ? — ^A.  The  first  shots  fired.  I  takeu  it  to  be  fire 
alarm  of  the  sentry  in  rear  of  the  quarters.  We  had  a  sentry  in  rear  of  the 
quarters.  I  taken  it  to  be  firing,  just  as  the  sentry  would  do.  That  gets  every- 
body up  out  of  bed.  Well,  a  few  minutes  after  that  I  sat  there  on  my  bed,  and 
I  heard  several  rapid  shots  fired. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  Downstairs,  seemed  like.  1  don't  know  whether 
they  was  Inside  the  garrison  or  outside  the  fence;  but  it  seemed  to  be  pretty 
close  to  the  garrison,  that  is  to  the  post.  The  wall  divides  the  town  and  the 
post.  It  seems  like  they  were  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  or  on  this  side — I  couldn't 
tell  which.  They  seemed  to  be  very  fast  Well,  then  I  just — everybody  when 
we  heard  the  firing  got  up  quick.  "  To  arms  "  went  and  everybody  jumped  for 
the  gun  racks.  Well,  the  gun  racks  then  was  locked.  Sergeant  Brawner  had 
the  keys,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  there  in  an  Instant  to  open  the  racks. 

Q.  What  about  the  racks — two  were  broken,  you  said? — A.  They  were  broken 
after  the  call  went,  the  fire  call  went 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  broken  after  the  fire  call  went? — A.  The  men 
there  broken  open  the  rack  after  call  went. 

Q.  But  they  had  been  broken  all  along,  hadn't  they? — A.  No,  sir;  not  all 
along.    When  J  told  you  they  were  broken  before  I  thought 

Q.  Who  was  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters?— A.  Sergeant 
Brawner. 

Q.  He  was  there? — ^A.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  there.  I  don't  know 
how  long.  Major  Penrose  came  around  and  told  the  men  to  get  them  gun  racks 
open.  The  men  says,  "  We  can't  find  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters."  It  was 
quite  a  little  while  and  they  couldn't  find  him  yet.  Some  of  the  men  taken  axes 
and  bust  the  gun  racks  open.  They  went  downstairs.  We  had  a  quartermas- 
ter's sergeant  named  McMurray,  George  McMurray.  He  got  the  ammunition, 
and  Lieutenant  Grier,  he  taken  command  of  the  company,  and  we  stayed  out 
tliere  waiting  for  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  roll  call? — A.  I  went  there  and  stayed  until  order  to  stay  in 
the  quarters. 

Q.  The  shots  continued  all  this  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  had  ceased.  Under- 
stand, that  D  Company  was  out  before  O  Company  got  its  firearms.  Two  com- 
panies was  out  before  ever  we  got  out. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  sergeant  of  your  company? — A.  We  had  an  acting  first 
sergeant;  our  real  first  sergeant  was  up  to  target  practice  in  Oklahoma  some 
place.    We  had  an  acting  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Did  the  company  form  and  wait?— A.  After  they  got  their  guns;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  were  absent? — A.  Them  same  two  men.  Sergeant  Thomas  and  Cor- 
poral Miller. 

Q.  What  other  men? — ^A.  That  was  all  In  my  company,  them  two  men. 

Q.  How  much  time  was  there  from  the  time  you  woke  up  until  the  time  the 
company  formed? — A.  I  could  not  say.    It  was  a  terrible  long  time. 

Q.  A  long  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  terrible  long  time.  I  never  see  anything 
move  so  slow.  Men  moved  so  slow;  the  noncommissioned  otflcers  were  slow. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  ever  they  got  out. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  any  men  that  were  absent  conld  have  gotten 
back  Just  as  the  company  formed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  them  two  men  was  absrait, 
Sergeant  Thomas  and  Corporal  Miller. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then,  after  the  company  formed? — ^A.  After  the  com- 
pany  formed  they  got  orders  to  start  across,  round  the  inside  of  the  garrison, 
inside  the  wall,  rather. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there? — ^A.  Stayed  until  morning. 

Q.  When  were  the  guns  inspected? — ^A.  That  I  couldn't  say — only  one  com- 
pany I  seen. 

Q.  Your  own  company  we  are  talking  aI>ont;  your  own  company? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  was  inspected  right  or  not  They  must  have  been  Inspected 
when  they  went  Inside  the  quartermaster's  room. 

Q.  Who  did  that?— A.  The  captain. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  When  he  come  there. 

Q.  When  did  he  come  there? — A.  He  come  there  way  after  the  thing,  the 
trouble,  was  on ;  because  Lieutenant  Orier  he  had  our  company ;  I  don't  know 
Just  exactly 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  I  think  that  is  his  name. 

Q.  Did  he  Inspect  the  arms? — ^A.  No;  I  think  the  captain  come  and  relleyed 
him. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  company  formed? — A.  The  captain  didn't  have  the  com- 
pany; he  was  supposed  to  have  been  officer  of  the  day.  He  came  over  and 
ordered  the  guns  In  the  quartermaster-sergeant's  room. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  way  after  Lieutenant  Grier  had  had  us. 

Q.  Before  daylight?— A.  That  was  before  daylight  No,  sir;  that  wasn't 
before  daylight  either;  that  was  after  daylight. 

Q.  The  guns  were  insiiected  after  daylight? — A.  After  daylight 

Q.  Who  inspected  them? — ^A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Had  any  of  them  been  fired? — A.  He  reported  none  had  been  fired.  I  don't 
know  myself;  the  reiKjrt  was  none  had  been  fired. 

Q.  What  Is  your  best  recollection  of  it;  had  any  been  fired  or  not? — A.  Gen- 
eral, I  don't  know ;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  it  mentioned  in  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  round 
and  tried  to  listen,  and  tried  to  seek  and  find  out  Every  crowd  I  seen  I  tried 
to  get  In  to  see  what  I  could  hear.    I  couldn't  bear  nothing  of  the  trouble  at  alL 

Q.  Did  men  who  were  talking  stop  talking  when  you  came  around? — A.  Well, 
they  wasn't  talking  on  no  subject  of  that  kind;  I  tried  to  listen. 

Q.  When  you  tried  to  listen,  did  they  keep  on  talking? — A.  They  kept  on  talk- 
ing, but  tbey  did  not  talk  about  any  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  on  passes? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  were  several  men 
on  passes,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  That  is,  on  written  pass?  What  was  the  permission  for  the  men  to  be 
out — that  is,  until  what  hour  every  night?— A.  When  they  write  out  a  pass,  they 
can  be  absent  all  night. 

Q.  No ;  leaving  out  written  passes ;  on  the  general  permission  to  be  out? — A. 
We  never  have  no  passes  on  that;  all  ours  are  written  passes. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  walk  out  In  the  town? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  11  o'clock;  after 
11  o'clock,  when  the  call  goes,  you  are  supposed  to  be  in ;  or  a  little  before  the 
call. 

Q.  Were  the  men  out  often  up  to  11  o'clock,  any  of  them? — A.  I  suppose  a  few 
might  have  been  out. 

Q.  On  the  13th  of  August,  when  this  thing  occurred,  were  men  out  that  evoi- 
ing? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  order  was,  from  Major  Penrose,  that  evening  at  6 
o'clock,  for  every  man  to  be  in  the  barracks  or  garrison  at  8  o'clock.  Those 
orders  were  received  that  evening  at  retreat;  that  every  man  In  the  garrison, 
member  of  the  battalion,  should  be  In  barracks  or  quarters  by  8  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  were  out  after  8  o'clock? — A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  yon — whethw 
they  got  them  all  in  or  not ;  except  them  two  men  of  my  company. 

Q.  Was  any  patrol  aeat  out? — A.  I  understood  there  were,  but  I  didn't  see  any. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  any  men  were  brought  In  by  the  patrol? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of;  I  didn't  hear  that. 

Q.  Was  the  roll  called  when  "To  arms"  was  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  it? — A.  Our  acting  first  sergeant,  named  Harley. 

Q.  That  was  some  time  after  "  To  arms  "  was  sounded? — ^A.  When  "  To  arms  " 
was  sounded  we  got  our  rifles,  and  roll  was  called  then. 

Q.  Tou  said  It  was  a  long  time — how  long  after? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  long  time 
before  we  gotten  down  there. 

Q.  Was  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
longer  than  that;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  believe  it  was  fully  half  an 
bour.    It  may  have  been  over  that;  they  were  mighty  slow. 

Q.  Had  the  firing  continued  all  this  time? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledg& 

Q.  How  long  did  It  last? — A.  I  Judge  it  must  have  lasted  about  as  fast  as  yoa 
can  fire  a  rapid-firing  pistol ;  about  two  or  three  minutes,  I  guess ;  maybe  a  little 
longer  than  that 

Q.  Did  no  C  Company  men  come  back  while  you  were  getting  the  arms  out? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  you  where  you  could  see  them? — A.  Right  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 
After  I  was  ordered  to  come  back  I  was  with  the  sergeant ;  we  seen  that  every 
man  gets  his  rifle  out  of  the  rack. 

Q.  If  any  man  did  come  from  the  outside  and  come  up  the  steps  you  would 
have  seen  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  got  out  of  bed — all  of  them  got  out 
of  bed  that  I  seen. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  all  there? — A.  I  don't  know  myself. 

Q.  Did  they  come  from  around  the  room  to  where  you  were  to  get  the  guns?— 
A.  They  bad  a  rack  on  this  side — two  racks  on  this  side,  and  two  on  that. 

Q.  And  you  and  the  sergeant  stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 

Q.  How  many  men  came  up  while  you  were  standing  there? — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  None  came  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stand  there? — ^A.  I  stood  there — I  went  down  to  roll  call 
and  they  told  me  not  to  come  down.  That  is  when  the  flring  commenced,  when 
I  went  down ;  the  company  was  falling  in 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  in  the  racks  when  you  came  back  upstairs? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  became  responsible  for  them,  didn't  you?  How  many  were  in  the 
racks  when  you  came  back  upstairs  from  this  roll  call,  after  "  To  arms  "  was 
sounded? — ^A.  I  never  noticed. 

Q.  Were  there  any? — A.  I  didn't  look  and  see 

Q.  There  was  but  one  gun  for  each  man ;  If  any  guns  were  there  somebody 
was  absent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  guns? — ^A.  I  never  noticed.  I  had  never  noticed  the  racks 
after  we  had  got  the  guns  out.  Being  that  these  two  men  were  out,  there  must 
have  been  two  guns  in  the  rack. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  afterwards — after  you  came  back  upstairs?— A.  I  stood 
right  by  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant? — ^A.  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  The  next  day,  and  the  days  following  this  affair,  was  It  talked  about  In  the 
company,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is,  kind  of  talked  about — who  ha^  done  It 
and  such  as  that. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  bear  about  it?— A.  The  only  thing  that  I  did  hear,  the 
men  wanted  to  know  where  the  sentry  was  that  night,  that  was  on  that  post; 
that  was  discussed ;  that  I  heard.  Where  was  the  sentry  on  that  post  that  night? 
It  seemed  to  them  that  he  should  know  something  about  it 

Q.  Who  was  the  sentry? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  won't  say  true;  If  I 
don't  mistake,  the  man  was  named  Rogers,  C  (Company ;  I  think  he  Is  the  man ; 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  What  else  was  said  about  it  in  the  company?  There  must  have  been 
something  more  said;  you  must  have  talked  about  it  a  good  deal.— A.  General, 
I  didn't  follow  the  men  to  see  what  they  was  talking  about;  they  generally 
would  be  talking  about  something  else.  Whether  they  was  scared  of  me,  I 
don't  know.  I  was  a  man  that  didn't  believe  in  no  trouble  like  that  and  never 
was  into  any,  and  I  would  tell  if  I  did  bear  or  see  it  myself,  but  I  didn't 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  noncommissioned  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  this  enlistment? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  places  have  been  filled  up. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  private  through  this  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  expectation  of  being  appointed? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  I  was  a  non- 
commissioned officer  before  and  Just  wait  out,  that  is  all ;  stayed  out  tlie  lengtb 
of  time. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  that  there  were  some  men  In  the  company  who  were 
talking  about  this  matter  that  avoided  you? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
they  was  talking  about  It. 

Q.  What  la  your  best  knowledge  about  It? — A.  They  might  They  might  have 
been. 

Q.  Might  have  been  what? — ^A.  Might  have  been  talking  around  about  like 
that;  they  didn't  say  anything  about  it  when  I  come  up. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  them  getting  together,  talking,  here  and  there,  three  or 
four  of  them  in  groups? — A.  Well,  as  you  say,  there  might  have  been  men  get- 
ting up  to  one  side  and  talking.  Some  men  wouldn't  let  you  hear  anything. 
I  might  have  been  one  of  the  men  that  they  wouldn't  let  hear  anything.  I 
always  attended  to  my  own  business.  I  went  by  myself  and  never  bothered 
with  any  of  them. 

Q.  Weren't  there  some  men  in  your  company  that  would  be  likely  to  get  Into 
trouble  like  that ;  those  who  were  not  so  quiet  as  you  were? — ^A.  There  might  be. 

Q.  Yon  know  all  about  the  men  In  the  company,  don't  you? — A.  No;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  the  men  in  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  we 
have  got  some  pretty  noisy  men;  men  that  gets  into  trouble  and  gets  court- 
martialed  pretty  often,  and  such  as  that. 

Q.  What  were  those  noisy  fellows  doing?  What  were  they  doing  all  this 
time? — ^A.  They  was  there  in  bed. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  on  the  days  after  this  thing  occurred,  when  It  was 
known  that  this  thing  had  happened? — A.  They  were  Just  Jollying  and  hurrah- 
ing— that  is,  laugh  and  talk  hurrah  about  it 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "hurrahing"  about  It?— A.  Cracking  Jokes  and 
laughing,  and  all  such  as  that  Other  people  might  possibly  know  what  they 
meant ;  those  who  did  not  know,  they  could  not  say  anything  or  suspicion  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  have  an  Idea  In  your  mind  that  some  of  these  men  were  out  that 
night? — A.  Well,  General,  I  don't  know  about  that 

Q.  You  knew  the  company  before  this  thing  happened,  and  you  knew  by  their 
difterence  in  demeanor  that  some  of  these  men  knew  something  about  It  and 
were  out  that  night ;  that  Is,  by  the  way  they  behaved  after  the  thing  had  gotten 
out  Now,  remember,  you  are  under  oath ;  you  are  under  oath  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  about 
them? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  them.  I  dont  believe  that 
men  of  C  Company  were  out  or  some  men  of  other  companies.  I  actually  dont 
believe  that  men  of  C  Company  did  this.  I  won't  say  that  there  ain't  a  man 
in  the  organization  that  wasn't  in  it  That  all  men  are  innocent  I  actually 
believe  no  man  of  C  Company  did  It 

Q.  C  ComiMuy  was  no  better  than  any  other  company,  was  It? — ^A.  I  know, 
sir ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  they  didn't  get  out  there  in  time,  didn't  seem  like 
to  me,  to  do  anything  like  that  Everybody  else  was  out  there  but  C  Company. 
Everything,  seemed  like  to  me,  was  over  when  C  Company  went  down.  They 
were  so  slow.  The  noncommissioned  officers  were  so  slow.  Sergeant  Mc- 
Murray,  Sergeant  Brawner,  don't  do  nothing  promptly.  Sergeant  Brawner 
didn't  come  to  the  rack  for  fully  twenty-flve  minutes.  The  men  stand  around 
In  the  dark.  First  Sergeant  McMurray  wouldn't  give  out  ammunition  until  he 
got  orders  from  the  officer — that  Is,  Lieutenant  Grler.  The  first  sergeant  had  to 
go  out  on  the  parade  ground  to  get  another  to  command  the  company;  he 
wouldn't  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 

Q.  You  remember  when  the  Inspector  came  down  there — ^Major  Blocksom — 
down  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  talked  with  the  men  about  It  when  he  was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  that  in  the  company?  He  was  down  there  to 
find  out  about  It. — A.  He  examined  only  a  few  men  In  the  company ;  those  men 
who  didn't  know  nothing  about  It.  I  don't  know  who  In  the  world  he  examined. 
He  only  examined  but  a  very  few  men.  I  know  he  never  did  examine  me.  He 
only  examined  a  few  men  In  the  company ;  and  I  never  heard  them  say  whether 
they  was  examined  or  not  I  never  heard  any  one  of  G  Company  that  was 
examined.     If  any  of  C  Company  was  examined,  I  don't  know  It 
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Q.  After  Major  Blocksom  had  been  there  a  few  days,  you  must  have  heard 
that  it  was  reported  that  the  men  did  It? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  first  that  the 
citizens  did  it;  afterwards  I  heard  that  the  soldiers  did  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  thlnlt  of  that?— A.  Well,  sir;  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  that;  I  didn't  believe  it  myself.  After  the  first  report  was  made  I  didn't 
believe  It. 

Q.  What  reason  bad  yon  for  disbelieving  It? — A.  Just  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  false  report;  that  maybe  the  citizens  might  have  done  it  for  revenge  or 
something  of  tliat  kind.  Maybe  they  don't  want  us  there.  That  is  the  reason 
■  I  didn't  believe  the  soldiers  did  it. 

Q.  What  was  said  la  the  company  about  the  charge  that  the  soldiers  did 
it? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  them  talking  about  it? — ^A.  I  heard  them  say  they  don't  be- 
lieve the  companies  did  it ;  they  didn't  believe  the  men  of  the  company  did  it 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  and  see  the  captain  and  tell  him  of  It? — A.  No,  sir;  It 
seemed  like  the  captain  should  have  known  about  It  as  much  as  the  men. 

Q.  The  captain  was  not  there? — A.  He  was  supposed  to  be  there. 

Q.  He  wasn't  In  the  barrack  room? — A.  He  was  supposed  to  be  officer  of  the 
day  that  same  night;  he  should  get  out  the  same  as  anybody  else;  be  was 
officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  old  men  in  the  company,  in  C  Company? — ^A. 
Well,  yes,  sir;  we  had  several  old  men  in  C  Company.  Well,  we  had  only  one 
right  old  man,  the  quartermaster-sergeant ;  he  didn't  only  have  about  six  years, 
and  he  was  about  G4  years  old,  but  the  other  men  had  maybe  twenty  and  fifteen, 
eighteen  and  twelve  years  In  the  service. 

Q.  Were  there  many  recruits? — A.  Well,  the  youngest  recruits  we  have  Just 
come  there  a  little  bit  before  we  got  discharged.  Several  men  in  the  company 
had  served  two  enlistments. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  in  their  first  enlistment? — ^A.  A  few,  but  they  were 
men  who  were  discharged  In  about  three  to  8!x  months. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  13th  of  August,  when  were  you  discharged?  What  was 
the  date  of  your  discharge? — ^A.  I  was  entitled  to  be  discharged  the  16th  day 
of  February,  1908;  1908  I  would  have  been  discharged. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
any  man  In  the  company  was  connected  with  It? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe 
that  no  man  had  any  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  that? — A.  It  seems  to  me  I  believe  It  because  of  my 
eyesight  and  knowledge.  Every  man  seemed  to  have  been  there  to  get  his  gun. 
BJvery  man  was  at  retreat,  except  that  sergeant  and  that  corporal.  That  Is  the 
way  I  judge  it.    I  know  there  was  nobody  come  up  those  stairs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  wakened  up  at  the  first  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  stayed  right  in  my  bunk. 

Q.  What  d!d  you  do  next? — A.  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  stayed  there  until 
the  rest  of  the  men  got  up  and  call  to  arms  went. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  head  of  the  stairs? — A.  I  slept.  Just  like  them  books 
there  (indicating  bookshelf  a  few  feet  away)  were  the  stairs,  here's  my  bunk 
(pointing  to  waste-paper  basket — a  little  way  from  the  bookshelf). 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  head  of  the  stairs? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was  over 
2  feet  away  from  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Q.  Did  nobody  come  up  the  stairs? — A.  Nobody  came  up  the  stairs. 

Q.  What  Is  your  address  here?  Where  can  you  be  found? — A.  My  address  Is 
20  McCuUough  street  NW.,  near  the  new  station. 
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